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HISIN6EB.    Xylogma, 

HISPID.    Covered  with  long  stiff  hairs. 

HITOHENIA.  A  genus  of  Indian  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  order  Zingiberaceas. 
They  have  tnberiform  rootlets;  a  stem 
destitute  of  leaves  at  its  upper  part ,  a 
spicate  Inf.orescence,  with  white  flowers, 
having  a  tubular  three-toothed  calyx,  a 
corolla  wiun  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a 
somewhat  two-lipped  limb,  a  short  flla- 
men£,  channelled  to  receive  the  thread- 
like style,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
funnel-shaped  stigma.  The  capsule  is 
membranous,  three-valved,  and  contains  a 
number  of  seeds  provided  with  a  large 
star-like  ariUus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HOCHSTirrTBRIA.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
aitte,  represented  by  JT.  Schimperi,&  rauch- 
bnmched  herb  found  In  Arabia  Petnea  and 
Scind,  whose  wiry  stems  are  furnished  with 
distant  serrated  leaves,  and  each  twig  is 
terminated  by  a  single  orange-coloured 
flower-head.  The  genus  differs  from  its 
allies  of  the  fleabaue  group,  in  the  florets 
being  all  tubular,  perfect,  and  seated  on  a 
frilled  receptacle.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HOCK-HERB.    AtthcBa ;  also  Malva. 

HOCKINIA.  An  annual  gentianaceous 
plant  of  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  blue,  with 
a  flve-parted  cylindrical  calyx,  a  bell-fun- 
nel-shaped corolla,  five  stamens  having  the 
connective  prolonged  into  a  lance-shaped 
point,  and  a  hairy  stigma  divided  into  two 
plates.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  bursting  by 
two  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HODGSONIA.  A  magnificent  cucurblta- 
ceous  plant,  very  common  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Bengal.  The  stems  are  described 
by  Dr.  Hooker  as  slender,  frequently  one 
hundred  feet  long,climbing  the  forest  trees, 
and  having  their  branching  ends  matted 
together  and  covered  with  leaves,  which 
sometimes  form  a  dense  hanging  screen  of 
bright  green  foliage.  The  large  flowers, 
yellow  outside  and  white  inside,  remark- 
able for  the  long  fliiforra  twisted  appen- 
dages hanging  from  their  lobes,  appear  in 
May,  and  are  very  deciduous ;  they  may 
often  be  seen  strewing  the  ground  in 
abundance  in  the  forest,  when  the  plant 
itself  cannot  be  recognised  amidst  the 
canopy  of  vegetation  above  the  traveller's 
head.  The  great  melon-like  fruit,  called 
Kathior-pot  by  the  Lepchas,  ripens  in  au- 
tomn  and  winter.  Its  coarse  hard  green 
pulp  exudes  a  gummy  fluid  In  great  abun- 
dance, but  is  austere  and  uneatable. 

HOFFMANNIA.  The  name  of  a  West 
Indian  clnchonaceous  herb,  with  hairy 
branches,  ovate  rough  leaves,  and  axillary 
many-flowered  peduncles.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  In  fours ;  the  corolla  salver- 
shaped  :  the  anthers  sessile ;  the  stigma 
blunt  on  the  end  of  a  simple  style:  the 
fruit  two-celled,  many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] ' 

H0FPMAN8EQGIA.  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minota,  nearly  related  to  Ccusia,  but  dif- 
fering from  It  In  the  calyx  segments  being 
vnlted  by  their  margins  so  as  to  form  a 


flve-toothed  cup.  It  consists  of  about 
fifteen  species  distributed  over  California, 
Mexico,  the  temperate  parts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  extending  nearly  to  the  extreme 
south.  They  are  neat  little  perennials, 
with  bipinnate  leaves  often  marked  with 
black  dots ;  and  the  pretty  yellow  flowers 
are  arranged  in  racemes  which  arise  from 
opposite  the  leavea  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOFMEISTERELLA  eumicroaeopica  Is 
a  little  epiphytal  orchid  of  Peru,  belonging 
to  the  VandecB,  nearly  related  to  Telipogon, 
and  remarkable  for  the  very  long  beak 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  stigma.  The 
plant  is  stemless,  with  a  few  fleshy  roots, 
a  tuft  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  a  short 
flexuous  spike  bearing  a  few  small  yellow 
flowers.  [A.  A,  B.] 

H06MEAT.    Boerhaavia  deewnbens. 

HOGWEED.  Heracleum  Sphondylium ; 
also  Polygonum  aviculare,  and  Boerhaavia. 
— ,  POISONOUS.    Aristolochia  grandifiora. 

HOHENACKERI  A.  A  genus  of  umbelli- 
fers  characterised  by  having  the  styles 
awl-shaped  and  bent  back,  and  the  fruit 
compressed  laterally,  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  and  having  a  cylindrical  beak 
crowned  by  the  five  persistent  sharp  teeth 
of  the  calyx;  each  half  of  the  fruit  has 
five  obtuse  strong  ridges  and  narrow 
grooves  between.  The  only  species  is  a 
small  annual  (or  biennial  ?)  plant,  H.  bu- 
plevHfolia,  a  native  of  Armenia,  with  very 
short  decumbent  stems,  long  serrulate 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

HOHBNBERGIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
bromellaceous  herbs,  distinguished  from 
Billbergia  and  other  genera  by  the  perianth, 
the  outer  segments  of  which  are  unequal, 
the  two  posterior  segments  being  some- 
what pyramidal  winged  and  keeled,  the 
anterior  one  convex  outwardly  and  short- 
er ;  while  the  inner  segments  are  longer, 
petal-like,  occasionally  provided  with  a 
minute  scale  at  the  base,  and  ultimately 
spirally  twisted,  as  also  are  the  three  linear 
stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HOITZIA.  A  genus  of  Polemoniacece, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Mexi- 
co. They  are  rigid  or  herbaceous  under- 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  crowded  at  the  tops  of  thebranches, 
with  many  bracts  below  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  Is  tubular  and  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  limb  divided  Into 
five  unequal  laciniae,  and  the  stamens  ex- 
serted.  There  are  but  few  ovules  in  each 
of  the  three  cells  of  the  ovary.      [W.  C.J 

HOLACANTHA.  A  name  expressive  of 
the  thorny  character  of  the  shrub  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  which  forms  a  genus  of 
Simarubaeece.  It  is  a  native  of  the  deserts 
of  Mexico  and  California,  has  no  leaves, 
but  is  beset  with  strong  spines.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  unisexual,  with  a 
seven  or  eight-parted  calyx,  and  seven  or 
eight  petals.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HOLARRHENA.    A  genus  of  dogbanes. 
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having  the  calyx  In  five  deep  divisions, 
which  are  very  narrow  and  acute ;  and  five 
stamens  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  their  anthers  perfect. 
The  species  are  Indian  shrubs,  erect  and 
smooth ;  the  leaves  opposite,  stalked  and 
of  thin  texture ;  the  flowers  in  terminal 
and  lateral  bunches.  [O.  D.] 

HOLBCBLLIA.  A  small  genus  of  Lardi- 
tabcUaceas,  consisting  of  scandent  shrubs, 
natives  of  India,  and  having  digitate 
leaves,  and  axillary  corymblform  racemes 
of  purple  or  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
monoecious,  with  six  petalold  sepals  and 
six  minute  petals.  In  the  male  flowers 
there  are  six  free  fertile  stamens,  and  in 
the  female  six  small  sterile  ones  and 
three  ovaries,  which  become  oblong  in- 
dehiscent  berries.  CT.  M.j 

HOLOOSORUS.  A  peculiar  Boniean 
fern,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Oram- 
mitia  and  Polypodium,  but  by  others 
considered  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of 
the  Tcmitidea.  The  fronds  are  solid  and 
bluntly  pentangular,  with  three  grooves 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  lower  surface, 
the  oval-oblong  naked  sort  lying  In  the 
latter.  The  venation  Is  reduced  to  a  sim- 
ple costa.  Imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  wiry  fronds.  S.  perUag<mu8  Is  the 
Grammitis  binUecOa  of  Hooker.      [T.  H.J 

HOLCna  A  genus  of  grasses,  mostly 
European,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalarece, 
and  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  open 
panicle  with  numerous  crowded  two-flow- 
ered spikelets.  The  upper  flower  is  male, 
and  has  a  shortly-awned  glume,  and  the 
lower  one  is  hermaphrodite,  with  the 
glume  usually  awnless.  The  outer  glumes 
are  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  flowers. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  but 
they  have  soft  woolly  herbage,  and  are  of 
little  value.  [T.M.] 

HOLEWORT.    CorydalU  htiUbosa. 

H0LI6ARNA.  A  genus  of  lofty  Indian 
trees,  belonging  to  the  AnacardiacecB,  and 
distinguished  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  arranged  In  flves ;  the  petals  oblong, 
hairy,  spreading,  attached  to  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx;  the  ovary  united  to  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  a  single 
ovule  at  its  upper  part;  and  the  fruit 
fleshy,  with  a  one-seeded  stone.  Prom  the 
stem  of  H.  Umgi/olia,  a  lofty  tree,  occasion- 
ally cultivated  in  our  stoves,  the  natives 
of  Malacca  are  said  to  extract  an  acrid 
juice,  which  is  used  as  a  varnish.  The 
stone  of  the  fruit  likewise  contains  an 
acrid  resinous  juice,  while  the  investing 
pulp  contains  a  glutinous  fluid  made  use 
of  by  painters,  and  for  flxing  colours  on 
linen.  The  fruit  and  the  bark  are  used 
medicinally,  but  require  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  dangerous  symptoms.  (If  .T.  M.] 

HOLLOWROOT.    AdoiM  Mo8chateUina. 

HOLLO WWORT.    Chrydoliabulbosa, 

HOLLY.  Ilex.  — ,  CAPE.  CroeoxyUm 
excelmm.    —,  KNEB.    Buaeua  aculeatuB. 


— ,  MOUNTAIN.     NemopantkM.     —,  SEA. 
Eryngium  maritimum. 

HOLLYHOCK.  Althtea  rosea,  cMnennia, 
and  Jldfolia.  Sometimes  written  Holli- 
hock,  or  Holy  Hoke. 

HOLLYWORTa  Lindley's  name  for  the 
AquifotiaaKB. 

HOLM.  The  Holly,  Hex  AquifoUtvm, 
— ,  KNEE.  Bu«cua  aetdeatua.  — ,  SEA. 
Eryngium  inaritimum. 

HOLOGRAPHIS.  A  genus  of  Acanthci- 
cecB,  containing  a  single  Mexican  species, 
a  branching  undershrub,  with  oblong-ovate 
obtuse  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  in  pairs. 
The  calyx  Is  equally  flve-parted,  and  the 
corolla  rlngent,  with  a  very  short  tube. 
It  has  four  dldynamous  stamens.  [W.  C] 

HOLOLACHNB  soongarica  Is  a  plant 
of  the  Beaumiiria  family,  which  grows  in 
saline  places  on  the  shores  of  lakes  In 
Soongaria  and  Mongholia.  It  is  a  few 
inches  high,  much-branched,  with  white 
wiry  stems  furnished  with  numerous 
minute  linear  clustered  fleshy  leaves,  bear- 
ing Inconspicuous  white  flowers  In  their 
axils.  The  few  weight  to  ten)  stamens,  and 
the  absence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals, are  the  chief  characters.     [A.  A.  B.] 

HOLOSERICEOU8.  Silky;  so  covered 
with  hairs  that  it  feels  soft  to  the  touch, 
althougb  the  naked  eye  may  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  hairs. 

HOLOSTEMMA.  A  small  genus  of  Aa- 
clepiadcuxcBt  from  tropical  Asia,  consisting 
of  twiners  with  largish  flowers,  deeply 
coloured  Inside  and  arranged  In  shortly 
pedunculate  Interpetiolar  umbels  or  ra- 
cemes. The  corolla  is  rotate  with  a  short 
tube,  and  the  limb  divided  into  five  broadly 
ovate  lobes.  [W.  C.J 

HOLOSTEUM.  A  small  genns  of  Caryo- 
phyllacecBt  with  the  styles  usually  three  and 
the  capsule  valves  twice  as  many.  They 
are  small  annuals  found  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  temperate  Asia,  with  simple 
stems,  smooth  oblong  leaves  in  pairs,  some- 
times united  at  the  base,  and  terminal 
umbels  of  small  chickweed-like  flowers. 
H.  umbellatum  Is  found  in  a  few  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  is  far 
from  common.  [J.  T.  S.J 

HOLY  GHOST.  Angelica  sylvestria.  — 
FLOWER.    Periaieria  data, 

HOLY-HERB.    Verbema  offlemalia. 

HOLY-ROPB.    Eupatorium  eawnabinum. 

HOMALIACEJB.  {Homaliad^.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
Included  In  Lindley's  cactal  alliance  of  epi- 
gynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  leaves ;  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
with  flve  to  flfteen  gland-bearing  divisions 
and  alternating  petalold  scales,  the  latter 
considered  by  some  as  petals,  and  hence 
Llndley  places  the  order  between  LoasacecB 
and  CactacecB ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  pe- 
rianth, either  singly  or  in  bundles  of  three 
or  six ;  ovary  adhereht,  one-celled;  ovules 
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numerons,  pendulons ;  placentas  three  to 
Ave  parietal ;  styles  three  to  five ;  fruit  a 
capsule  or  berrj- ;  seeds  albuminous.  Tro- 
pical plants  of  India,  AMca,  and  America, 
having  astringent  qualities.  There  are 
nine  known  genera  and  thirty-six  species. 
Examples:  SomcUium,  BUickwellia,  Nim. 
CoTdylanthtu.  [J.  H.  B.j 

HOMALIUM.  Tropical  American  shrubs, 
forming  the  typical  genus  of  HomaliacecB. 
I  The  principal  characters  reside  in  the  sta- 
mens, which  vary  in  number,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  perianth  In  groups  of  three 
or  four  placed  opposite  to  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  and  alternate  with 
fleshy  glands  placed  in  front  of  the  outer 
I  or  calycine  segments ;  and  in  the  capsule, 
;  which  is  one-celled,  containing  a  few  seeds 
and  opening  partially  by  three  valves. 
I  The  roots  of  some  of   the  species  are 
,  astringent.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HOMALONEMA.  A  genus  of  AracMt 
consisting  of   Indian  herbaceous  plants, 

I  with  heart  or  arrow-shaped  leaves ;  an  ex- 
.  panded  aromatic  spathe ;  a  spadix  covered 
'  with  flowers  over  the  whole  of  its  surface, 

i!  and  having  rudimentary  flowers  mixed 
with  the  ovaries;  numerons  sessile  an- 
thers, and  three-celled  detached  ovaries; 
and  a  three-cleft  stigma.  H.  cordatum^ 
with  a  white  spathe,  is  cultivated  in  green- 

I I  houses.  H.  aromatictim,  a  nati  ve  of  Chitta- 
H  gong,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and 
B  its  root  is  deemed  by  the  natives  to  possess 
P  medicinal  virtues.  [M.  T.  M.] 

\  HOMBAO  D'ARABIB.  (Pr.)  Sodadade- 
I  ddua. 

I  HOMBRONIA.  A  name  given  to  two 
species  of  Pandanacete,  figured  in  the  Voy- 
age de  la  Bonite,  but  not  yet  described. 

HOMERIA.  The  name  of  a  few  species 
of  Cape  bulb-tuberous  plants,  sometimes 
separated  from  Morcett,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  nearly  regular  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  a  very  short  tube,  and 
six  divisions,  of  which  the  three  alternate 
or  inner  ones  are  rather  but  not  conspicu- 
ously smaller  than  the  others,  the  three 
stamens  are  monadelphous,and  the  stigma 
is  trifld,  with  two-cleft  fringed  branches. 
They  are  rather  handsome  plants,  with 
linear-ensifonn  leaves,  and  leafy  branch- 
ing scapes  bearing  several  showy  endur- 
ing flowers,  usually  orange-red,  copper- 
coloured,  or  yellow.  CT.  M.] 

HOMINY.  A  meal  prepared  from  Indian 
com. 

HOMOOARPOUa  Having  all  the  fruits 
of  a  flower-head  exactly  alike. 

HOMODROMAL.  Having  all  the  spires 
tamed  the  same  way ;  or  the  spires  of  a 
lateral  organ  tiie  same  as  those  on  a  cen- 
tral organ. 

HOHOGAMOna  When  all  the  florets  of 
a  capitalnm,  ftc^  are  hermaphrodite. 

HOMOOENa  A  name  given  by  Lindley 
I  to  a  division  of  Exogens  characterised  by 
Uie  wood  being  arranged  in  the  form  of 


I 


wedges,  and  not  in  concentric  circles  or 
zones.  It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Piperacea, 
the  shrubby  Aristolochiacece,  NepenthaceoB, 
Lardizabalacece,  and  Menispermaceee.  The 
term  is  not  now  used.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HOMOGTNB.  A  smaD  genus  of  stemlesa 
composite  herbs,  found  in  Alpine  situations 
In  South  Europe.  They  have  long  stalked 
root-leaves  with  kidney-shaped  toothed 
or  angled  blades,  and  flower-scapes  three 
Inches  to  a  foot  In  length,  furnished  with 
one  or  two  distant  leaves,  and  terminating 
In  a  single  white  or  purple  flower-head, 
having  all  the  florets  tubular.  Related  to 
PetaaUea,  they  dlfEer  In  the  heads  being 
solitary  Instead  of  numerous  on  each 
scape.  H.  alpina  and  H.  discolor  are 
sometimes  seen  In  collections  of  Alpine 
plants.  [A.  A.  R] 

H0M0I08,  or  HOMO.  In  Greek  com- 
pounds =  alike  or  similar. 

HOMOLOGTTE.  Organs  are  called  homo- 
logous when  they  have  the  same  analytical 
relations,  or.  In  other  words,  correspond- 
ence of  structure  and  origin,  though  the 
functions  may  be  difFerent;  analogous 
when  they  resemble  each  other  In  outward 
form  or  in  functions.  Affinity,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  a  closfe  relation  of 
one  species,  genus,  or  order  to  another. 
The  several  external  parts  of  a  water-lily, 
for  instance,  are  perfectly  homologous 
with  those  of  a  common  white  lily,  but 
there  Is  no  affinity  between  them.  Pollen- 
grains  and  the  spores  of  many  of  the  higher 
cryptogams  resemble  each  other  In  origin 
and  germination.  They  are,  therefore, 
homologous  with  each  other,  though  their 
functions  are  totally  different.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOMOMORPHUS.  Uniform.  All  shaped 
alike. 

HOMONEMEiE.  A  name  given  by  Pries 
to  the  lower  cryptogams  as  propagated  by 
spores  which  send  out  threads  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  perfect  plant,  and  do  not 
produce  anything  like  a  false  cotyledon 
as  In  ferns.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOMORANTHTJS.  A  genus  of  Chamee- 
lauciacea,  consisting  of  small  Australian 
shrubs,  and  bearing  opposite  linear  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  tubular  calyx  has  Ave  ribs, 
and  flve  elongated  hair-like  teeth  ;  there 
are  ten  stamens  and  a  long  bearded  style. 
The  seed-vessel  is  Indehlscent  and  single- 
seeded.  [R.  H.] 

HOMORGANA,  A  term  applied  to  cryp- 
toganiic  plants,  as  consisting  of  cells  only, 
without  vessels.  It  is  synonymous  with 
Cellulares,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. [M.  J.B.] 

HOMOTHALAMUS.  Resembling  the 
thallus ;  a  term  employed  among  lichens 
only. 

HOMOTROPAL.  Having  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  seed,  but  not  straight. 

HON  AY.  An  Indian  name  for  CcOopkpl- 
Ivm  InophyUum. 
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HONESTY.    Lunariabiennia. 

HONE  WORT.  Sison  Amomum;  also 
Trinia  vulgaris,  and  Cryptotania  carta- 
deruia. 

HONEYBBRRY.  The  name  in  modern 
Greece  of  the  berries  of  Celtit  aiutralia  j 
also  Melieocca  bijuga. 

HONEYDBW.  A  sugary  secretion  from 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  hot  weather,  u^oally 
attributed  to  aphides,  because  they  se- 
crete a  similar  matter.  When  the  secre- 
tion is  extreme,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
In  unusual  heat,  it  drips  from  the  leaves 
in  little  drops,  which  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  they  may  be  swept  up  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  secretion  is 
then  called  Manna,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  term  to  identify  it  with 
the  manna  of  the  ash.  The  affection  is 
ranked  in  vegetable  pathology  under  the 
genus  Apostaxis,  and  is  generally  harm- 
less. [M.  J.  B.] 

HONEY-FLOWER,  or  HONEY-PLANT. 
Melianthua. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  Lonicera ;  also  ap- 
plied amongst  agriculturists  to  meadow 
clover,  Tri/oHum  pratenM.  —  of  Australia. 
Bankaiaaerrata.  —of Jamaica.  Paaaiflora 
lauri/olia.  —,  BCSH.  Diervilla.  — , 
DWARF.  Comua  auecica.  — ,  FLY.  Hal- 
leria;  also  Lotiicera  Xploateum.  — , 
FRENCH.  Hedyaarum  coronarium.  —, 
HEATH.  Bankaia  aerrata.  — ,  WHITE 
Azalea  viacoaa, 

HONEYSUCKLE  TREE.  Bankaia  aua- 
tralia. 

HONEYWARE.  Alaria  aaculenta;  also 
Laminaria  aaccharina. 

HONEYWORT.    Ceriniha. 

H0N6HEL-BUSH.    Adenium  HongheL 

HONKENYA,  or  HONKENEJA.  A  genua 
of  Caryophyllacece,  allied  to  Alaine,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  its  few  large  pear-shaped 
seeds,  beaked  at  the  end  and  having  an  in- 
dentation on  the  opposite  side.  They  are 
all  littoral  plants  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  the  temperate  and  arctic 
zones.  S.  peploidea  is  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Islands,  its  rhizome 
creeping  in  the  sand,  and  throwing  up  nu- 
merous low  stems  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers.  [J.  T.  a] 

HOODED.   The  same  as  Cucullate. 

HOODIA.  A  remarkable  genus  of  Aacle- 
piadacece,  containing  two  branching  South 
African  herbs,  with  fleshy  many-angled 
c«ctus-llke  stems,  thickly  covered  at  the 
angles  with  strong  prickles,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  large  corolla,  and  are  on  short  pedun- 
cles near  the  apex  of  the  stem ;  the  calyx 
five-parted ;  the  corolla  rotate  with  a  very 
short  tube  and  a  large  dilated  faintly 
flve-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  terminating  In 
an  aristate  tooth.  The  staroinal  crown  is 
doable,  the  outer  whorl  consisting  of  five 
deeply  emarginate  lobes,  with  the  margins  I 


incurved,  the  Inner  of   flve   altematlug 
leaflets  ben  t  downwards.  C W .  C] 

HOOKED-BACK.  Curved  in  a  direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base ;  as  the  side 
lobes  of  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

HOOKERIEL  A  natural  order  of  mosaes, 
distinguished  by  the  flat  creeping  irregu- 
larly-branched stems,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  a  cernuous  succulent  capsule  on  a 
succulent  elongated  footstalk,  a  campanu- 
late  smooth  veil  and  double  peristome. 
Hookeria  lucena  is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful mosses,  and  remarkable  for  its  large 
pale  shining  loosely  retirulated  leaves. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Devonshire.  Most 
of  the  species  are  extra-European,  and  in- 
habitants of  warm  regions.  A  few  have 
not  flattened  stems,  and  two  or  three 
species  Included  in  the  Antarctic  Flora 
have  erect  capsules,  but  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  LeueodonUi  by  their  mi- 
trsBform  veil.  Occasionally  the  base  of  the 
veil  is  laciniate,  aa  in  the  Irish  H.  Icetevi- 
retia.  [M.  J.  a] 

HOOKHEAL.    PtuneUa  vulgaris, 

HOOP-PETTICOAT.    Corbularia. 


HOP.     Humulus  LupvXua. 
Bryonia  dioica. 


-    WILD. 


HOPEA.  A  genus  of  JHpterocarpaeece, 
consisting  of  resln-bearlng  trees  natives 
of  Borneo,  whose  flowers  differ  from  those 
of  Shorea  only  in  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M  J 

HOPKIRKIA.  A  genus  of  CompoaittB, 
peculiar  to  Mexico,  represented  by  a  single 
species,  H.  anthemoidea,  a  smooth  branch- 
ing herb,  with  pinnately-parted  leaves,  and 
small  terminal  flower-heads  with  yellow 
florets.  The  involucre  consists  of  four 
or  flve  obovate  scales,  and  encloses  three 
tubular  four  or  flve-toothed  florets,  whose 
silky  achenes  are  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  eight  chaffy  one-nerved  scales,  three- 
toothed  at  top,  the  nerve  prolonged  into  an 
awn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOPPIA.  A  small  genus  of  Brazilian 
cyperaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
CaricintB.  The  inflorescence  is  in  heads 
which  are  composed  of  compound  imbri- 
cated spikes.  [D.  M.3 

HORANINOVIA.  A  genus  of  Chenmo- 
diacea  closely  allied  to  Salaola,  but  differ- 
ing in  habit,  and  in  the  perianth  being 
longer  than  the  fllaments,  in  the  segments 
having  a  smaller  wing  not  produced  till 
much  later,  after  flowering,  and  in  the 
minute  styles  looking  like  a  simple  stigma. 
They  are  rough  annual  herbs  of  temperate 
Asia.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HORARIOUa  Enduring  for  an  hour  or 
two  only ;  as  the  peuls  of  Ciatua. 

HORDE UM.  The  Barley:  one  of  the  I 
most  valuable  of  the  genera  of  grasses  1 
( Qramtnaceaf).  As  a  com  plant,  Barley  Is  per-  I 
haps  one  of  the  most  early  cultivated,  and  I 
its  different  varieties  can  be  grown  under  I 
a  wider  range  of  cllmatal  differences  than  I 
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]'  almost  any  other  variety  of  cereal ;  but 

I  which  wild  species  Is  the  true  parent  of 

the  cultivated  form  Is  a  matter  Involved  in 

obscurity,  though  In  all  probability  one  of 

I    the  wild  forms  of  the  more  temperate  parts 

of  India  may  be  made  to  yield  a  good  grain 

by  cultivation.    The  genus  may  be  distln- 

,  guished  by  its  spikclets  being  in  threes 

I  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachls, 

I  hence  forming  a  bilateral  spike. 

The  species  consist  of— 1.  Cereal  Barleys : 

,  H.  kexastichtan,  the  six- rowed.  In  which  all 

'   three  flowers  of  the  spikelets  are  perfect 

t  and  fertile ;  H.  distichum,  the  two-rowed, 

in  which  only  the  central  floret  Is  fertile, 

and  the  two  lateral  abortive.     2.  Wild 

Barleys :  J7.  murinum,  pratenae,  and  nuiritir 

mum. 

Of   the  many  yarietles  of  cultivated 
Barley,  those  known  as  distichous  or  two- 
1  rowed  Barley  are  those  more  commonly 
I  cultivated,  for  In  them  the  seed  Is  tolera- 
;  biy  uniform  In  size,  and  so  a  I>etter  sample 
is  produced,  and  we  believe  that  It  is  even 
I  more  productive  than  the  six  rowed  form. 
This  latter,  however.   Is  frequently  at- 
tempted to  be  employed  in  farming ;  but  as 
I  the  lateral  florets  arc  seldom  so  plump  as 
'  the  central  one,  a  very  uneven  sample  is 
'  the  result.  This  Is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
I  greater  coarseness  of  the  varieties  of  the 
I  six-rowed  barley  when  compared  with  the 
two-rowed— a  fact  perhaps  more  observable 
In  the  black  variety  than  In  any  other. 

I  In  this  group  we  must  notice  a  naked 
I ,  six-rowed  variety,  the  grain  of  which  sepa- 

II  ratesfrom  the  chaff  scales  after  the  manner 
'  of  wheat :  the  difference  being  that  in  ordl- 

I  nary  barley  we  have  the  grain  +  the  chaff 

'   scales,  which   adhere  and  form  what  Is 

usually  called  the  skin  of  the  barley,  which 

Is  described  as  coarse  or  fine  according  to 

its  degree  of  thickness ;  whilst  In  the  naked 

>  barley  we  have  the  grain  .  the  chaff  scales. 

This  latter  Is  not  a  good  malting  kind,  and 

therefore,!tbough  Interesting  from  a  l>ota- 

Dical  point  of  view,  is  never  likely  to  be- 

I   come  extensively  cultivated. 

,      Of  the  Meadow  Barleys,  S.  pratenae  only 

;  I  is  of  any  Importance.    Its  bertNige  Is  sweet 

;  and  nutritious,  and'when  the  field  Is  cou- 

I  stantly  depastured  it  is  an  exceedingly 

I  good  species  to  encourage ;  but  Its  long 

awns,  rough  as  they  are  with  little  spl- 

1  cuhs  or  projections  for  their  whole  length, 

i  render  them  highly  prejudicial  in  hay,  for 

being  very  brittle  they  readily  break  up 

{'  into  small  lengths  which  stick  beneath  the 

'  tongue  or  iu  the  gums,  the  spicule  acting 

like  barbs  in  preventing  their  removal,  and 

I   10  creating  great  Irritation,  swelling  of  the 

I   mouth,  and  inability  to  cat,  which  often 

result  in  serious    derangements  to  the 

'  animals  partaking  of  it.    This  effect  would 

,  be  even  more  conspicuous  if  the  Wall  Bar- 

'  ley,  JJ.muWnum,  formed  part  of  a  meadow, 

but  it  particularly  affects  old  walls  and 

I  waste  places.    Still,  however,  it  not  unfre- 

qnently  occurs  in  waste  corners  of  sandy 

fields,  and  when  this  Is  so  the  contents  of 

nch  spots  should  never  be  included  in  the 

hay-rlek.  We  all  remember  how  In  our  youth 

ire  pat  inverted  spikes  of  the  Wall  Barley 


up  our  sleeves  and  found  them  travc 
our  shoulders,  w^here  they  were  dlfflcul 
dislodge  without  disarranging  them.  1 
was  caused  by  tlie  i>arts  of  the  spike 
being  compressible,  so  that  by  a  gei 
motion  they  progressed  upwards  wit 
kind  of  spring ;  but  the  spicule  or  barbs 
pulling  the  spike  the  contrary  way,  st 
Into  the  clothes,  and  so  it  could  not  ea 
be  dislodged  from  its  position. 

Both  the  Wall  and  the  Seaside  Barl 
arc  denizens  of  sandy  soils— the  fori 
everywhere,  the  latter  on  the  seash* 
Tlie  Wall  Barley  is  thus  a  remarkable  ai 
rian  indicator  of  the  nature  of  land, 
the  sands  of  the  tertiaries  it  is  a  comr 
weed,  so  on  the  more  sandy  deposits  of 
new  and  old  red  sandstones.  A  curl 
instance  of  the  partiality  of  this  grass 
sand  occurs  in  the  CTotswold  hills;  tl 
are  composed  of  oolitic  freestones 
chalk,  both  calcareous  rocks,  and  there,  a 
the  clays  of  the  Oxford  clay  and  Has,  I 
universally  absent ;  but  In  the  lias  boll 
of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  as  at  Gioucei 
and  Cheltenham  in  the  former  county, 
Bredon  in  the  latter,  where  are  thick  t 
of  sand  varying  to  as  much  as  thirty  i 
in  depth,  the  wall  barley  so  abounds 
to  liecome  a  most  exact  Indicator  of 
boundary  lines  of  the  arenaceous  dep< 
See  Critho.  [J.  £ 

HOREHOUND.   Ifarrubium  vulgare. 
BLACK.     Ballota  nigra.    — ,  STINKI 
JBallota.       — ,  W.A.TER.       Lycopua. 
WHITE.    Marrubium.    — ,  WILD.    JFi 
torium  teticri/olium. 
HORESTRANG.   Peucedanum  offlcim 
HORKELIA.    A  genus  of  the  rose  fat 
peculiar   to  Oregon  and   California, 
numbering  about  a  dozen  species.    T 
are  perennial  herbs  one  to  two  feet  h 
with  pinnatlfld  root-leaves,  the  stems 
minating  in  crowded  cymes  of  mir 
white  or  pink  flowers.     From  Poten 
they  differ  in  the  small  flowers,  and  in 
definite  number  of  stamens  (ten  in 
series).  [A.  A.  I 

HORMIDIUM.  A  section  of  the  ge 
Epidendnim. 

HORMIN.    (Fr.)    Salvia  ITorminum. 

HORMINUM.  A  small  genus  of  lab 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped  and  t 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  three  teeth, 
lower  with  two ;  the  tube  of  the  coi 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  coi 
itself  imperfectly  two-lipped,  the  ui 
lip  being  very  short  and  notched, 
lower  three-lobed.  The  anthers  coher 
pal  rs.  H.  pyrenaicum  is  a  tufted  peren 
herb,  with  numerous  root-leaves,  sin 
almost  leafless  stems,  and  purpll?h-1 
flowers  which  grow  in  whorls  of  six 
turned  the  same  way.  It  is  a  native  of 
temperate  parts  of  Europe, on  the  m( 
tains.  CO.  A. . 

HORMOGTNE.  A  name  applied  t( 
.^stralian  shrub  belonging  to  the  o 
Sapolaceee.  It  may  be  recognised  by 
anthers,  all  of  which  burst  inwardly ; 
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by  the  jointed  ring  which  furmounts  the 
ovary— whence  the  name,  from  ormos,  a 
necklace.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HORNBEAM.  Carpintu  Betulua.  — , 
HOP.    Ottrya  vtUgari*. 

HORNEMANNIA  pinnata  is  a  slender 
prostrate  creeping  Nep^lese  herb,  with 
ovate  pinnately  divided  leaves  and  small 
flowers,  forming  a  genus  of  ScrophtUariacea 
nearly  allied  to  Sibthorpia,  and  differing 
chiefly  In  the  corolla,  which  Is  more  dis- 
tinctly contracted  at  the  base  Into  a  short 
tube.    The  name  Homeinannia  had  been 

Previously  applied  to  a  species  of  ThU 
axulia,  and  to  Maziu  rugosu^ 

HORN  OP  PLENTY.    FediaOomwcpia. 

HORN  PLANT.    Ecklonia  bu4XintaU. 

HORNSCHUCHIA.  A  Brazilian  genus 
of  doubtful  affinity,  placed  by  Von  Martins 
in  the  ebony  family.  H.  bryotrophet 
so  called  from  the  moss  growing  on  its 
leaves.  Is  said  to  be  a  scrambling  shrub, 
with  three  to  flve-nerved  oblong  unequal- 
sided  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in 
racemes  arising  from  the  lower  naked 
shoots,  each  flower  with  a  cup-shaped 
nearly  entire  calyx,  six  petals,  six  stamens, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  which  developes 
into  a  fruit  of  three  cylindrical  carpels 
each  about  an  Inch  long.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HORNUS.  Anything  the  produce  of  the 
same  year  ;  thus  Bami  horni  are  branches 
not  a  year  old. 

HORNWORT.  Ceratophyllum,  Horn- 
worts  isLlndley's  name  for  the  CercUophyl- 
laeecB. 

HORNT.  Hard  and  close  In  texture, 
but  not  brittle,  as  the  albumen  of  many 
plants. 

HOROLOGIUM  PLOR-«.  A  time-paper 
of  flowers;  a  table  explaining  the  time  at 
which  the  same  flowers  expand  in  different 
latitudes. 

HORSE  BANE.    CEnanthe  Phellandrium. 

HORSECHIRE.    Teucrium  Chamadrys. 

HORSE-FLOWER.  Jifeiampyrum  sylva- 
ticam. 

HORSEHEAL,  or  HORSHELE.  Inula 
Helenium. 

HORSEHOOP.    Tussilago  Farfara, 

HORSEKNOB.    Cetiiaurea  nigra. 

HORSE-MUSHROOM.  A  term  com- 
monly applied  to  the  larger  kinds  of  mush- 
room, as  Agaricus  arvenais,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  true  plnk-gllled  A.  eampestria. 
Though  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more 
delicate  and  makes  the  finest  ketchup,  the 
horse-mushroom  need  not  be  excluded  on 
account  of  its  supposed  unwholesoraeness. 
It  is  largely  consumed  in  London  and  all 
our  greater  towns,  and  when  eaten  in  mode- 
ration is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The 
species  is  distinguished  from  A.  eampeetrU 
by  its  paler  gills  and  generally  double  ring, 


but  especially  by  its  tumtng  yellow  when 
bruised.  A  variety  of  this  species,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hedge  Mushroom, 
with  a  yellower  scaly  pileus,  is  an  object  of 
suspicion,  as  is  also  one  which  occurs  In 
woods  and  has  a  bell^haned  pileus  which 
instantly  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  when 
touched.  A  closely  allied  species  or  variety 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Springers.  It  is 
observable  that  In  Italy  this  species  is 
considered  far  safer  than  the  common 
mushroom.  In  France,  also,  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Boule  de  Nelge.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HORSEPIPE.    Eqviietum. 

HORSERADISH.  Cochlearia  Armo- 
racia. 

HORSERADISH-TRBE.  Moringa  ptary- 
goaperma. 

HORSETAIL.  E<itti$etum.  — ,  SHRUBBY. 
Ephedra.  —  TREE.  OantarinaequUeti/olia. 

HORSE  WEED.  JErigeron  eafiaderue', 
also  Collinaonia.  ,  | 

HORSEWOOD,  JAMAICA.  Calliandra  \ 
comosa. 

HORSFIELDIA.  A  genus  of  umbelltfers 
having  the  fruit  flat  and  covered  with  I 
wool,  each  half  of  it  with  three  ribs  on  the 
back.  The  genus  was  founded  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Horsfleld,  well  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  the  natural  history  of  Java. 
The  only  species  is  a  Javanese  prickly 
shrub,  having  some  of  the  leaves  hearts 
shaped  and  flve-lobed,  the  upper  three- 
lobed  and  densely  hairy.  The  genus  is  of 
Interest  to  the  botanist,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure connecting  umbellifers  and  ivj'worts, 
having  the  fruit  of  the  former  and  the 
general  habit  of  the  latter.  [6.  D.] 

HORTENSIA.  (Pr.)  SydrangeaEortenr 
8ia. 

HORTENSIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
garden. 

HORTIA.  A  Brazilian  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  Jtutacece.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  corymbose  manner  on  thick 
stalks ;  they  have  a  cup-shaped  calyx ;  flve 
lance-shaped  petals  much  longer  than  the 
sepals,  hainr  at  the  base  on  their  inner 
surface,  and  with  their  points  turned  in- 
wards like  a  hook ;  flve  stamens  inserted 
on  a  disk  with  the  petals,  the  fllaments 
glandular  and  flattened ;  and  a  thick  style 
surmounting  a  flve-lobed  ovary.  The  fruit 
is  a  capsule  with  one  or  two-seeded  compart- 
ments. H.  brasiliana  Is  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  properties.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HORTONIA.  AgenvMotSrhizandraeea, 
consisting  of  smooth  shrubs  with  entire 
leaves,  axillary  cymose  inflorescence,  and 
pale  yellow  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
number  about  thirty,  in  many  rows ;  the 
stamens  seven  to  ten,  their  fllaments  hav- 
ing two  glands  at  their  base.  There  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ovaries,  and  the 
stigma  is  sessile.  The  fruit  consists  of 
dry  closely-agglomerated  drupes.    There 
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is  bat  one  species,  H.  flortbunda,  found  in 
Ceylon.  [J.  H.  BJ 

HORTITS  SICOns.  The  same  as  Herbar 
rinm. 

HOSACKIA.  A  genns  of  pretty  dwarf 
pea^owered  annual  or  perennial  berbs, 
found  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico. 
Tbough  allied  to,  and  having  much  the 
appearance  of,  Lotus,  they  differ  In  the 
minute  (not  follaceous)  stipules.  The 
leaves  are  In  many  species  unequally  pin- 
nate. In  others  trifoUolate ;  the  flowers 
are  mostly  yellow  mixed  with  white  and 
purple,  usually  disposed  in  umbels,  which 
are  often  stalked.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOTTENTOT  BREAD.  Teatudinaria 
SlepkanUpe*. 

HOTTONIA.    Aquatic  herbaceous  plants 
distinguished  among  the  Primulacea  by 
their  capsules,   which,  when  ripe,  split 
into  fire  valves  connected  at  the  base  and 
Buramit.    JET.  pahutris,  the  Water  Violet,  is 
i  a  singular  and  beautiful  plant  found  in 
I  ditches  and  pools  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  and  is  not  unfrequently  cultivated. 
I  The  roots  are  long  and  silvery,  and  are 
either  suspended  in  the  water  or  strike 
I  deep  into  the  muddy  bottom.    The  leaves, 
I  wholly   submersed,  are    finely  pinnated 
,  or  pectinated,  and  grow  in  tufts,  from  the 
i  midst  of  which  rises  a  long  cylindrical 
solitary  stalk,  bearing  a  pyramid  of  hand- 
some light  purple  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  disposed  in  whorls.    French,  Plume 
teau ;  German.  WoMerviole.       [C.  A.  J  J 

HOUBLON.    (FrO    Ewnuhu. 

HOULLETI A  The  name  of  a  few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  tropical  America,  having 
ovate  or  conical  pseudobulbs  with  one  long 
membranaceous  plaited  leaf  at  the  apex, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  erect  or 
drooping  spikes,  ending  in  a  raceme  of 
rather  large  and  handsome  nodding  flow- 
ers. In  H.  Brocklehuretiana.  the  erect 
flower-scape  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
the  individual  flower  two  inches  in  diar 
meter,  and  deliciously  sweet ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  nearly  equal,  yellow, 
mottled  with  blood-red ;  the  lip  purple  at 
the  apex,  and  furnished  with  two  hom-Uke 
processes  directed  towards  the  column. 
The  genus  is  related  to  Stanhopea,  differ- 
ing.aecording  to  Brongniart,  in  the  spread- 
I  iog  sepals  and  petals,  and  in  the  lip  being 
I  articulate  in  the  middle,  with  two  horns 
'  on  its  lower  half  directed  towards  the 
{  column.  It  has  been  named  after  M. 
I  HottUet,  a  French  gardener.      [A  A.  B.] 

I  HOUNirSBERRT,  or  HOUND'8-TREE. 
The  Dogwood,  Comus  Bonguinea. 

HOUND'S-TONGUB.  Cynogloamm  offleir 
male. 

HOUQUB.    (Fr.)    Boleu». 

H0U8BLEEK.    Sempenivum  teetorum, 

HOUSELBEK-TREE.  JSonium  arbo- 
reum. 


HOUSTONIA   HedifotU. 

HOUTTE  A  One  of  the  generic  or  sub- 
generic  groups,  separated  from  Gkssira  : 
which  see. 

HOUTTUYNIA  A  genus  of  marsh 
plants.  Inhabiting  Japan  and  tropical  Asia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Saururaeeoe.  They 
have  a  creeping  jointed  rhizome,  a  wavy 

I  herbaceous  stem,  heart-shaped  leaves,  with 
a  large  sheathing  stipule  above  them,  and 
flowers  placed  on  a  spike  surrounded  at 
iU  base  by  a  ring  of  a  few  white  bracts. 

i  Perianth  none ;  stamens  three,  adherent 
for  some  distance  to  the  ovary  ;  fruit  cap- 
sular, of  three  carpels,  with  three  parietal 
placentae  and  numerouQ  seeds.  If.  cordcUa, 
a  curious  and  not  inelegant  plant,  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  cultivation ;  its 
leaves  are  accounted  serviceable  as  a 
medicine  in  Oochln  China.        [M.  T.  M.] 

HOnX  (Fr.)  Ilex  Aquifolium.  —  DE 
MAHON.  Hex  baleariea.  —  FRAGON. 
FR^LON,  or  PETIT.    Bueeua  aeuJeatus. 

HOVB.  Nepeta  Olechoma,  sometimes 
called  Oleehoma  hederaeecu 

HOYEA  A  genus  of  handsome  blue- 
flowered  evergreen  bushes,  belonging  to 
the  LeguminoscB,  differing  from  its  allies  in 
having  turgid  nearly  orbicular  pods  as  large 
as  good-sized  peas.  Of  about  twenty  known 
species,  the  greater  part  are  conflned  to 
Western  Australia,  the  rest  occurring  in 
South-eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  lance-shaped  or 
linear,  with  the  margins  entire  and  rolled 
back,  and  both  surfaces  smooth,  or  the 
lower  clothed  with  rusty  down.  H.  ilici- 
folia,  sometimes  called  PlagioUMxm.  ilicir 
folium,  has  holly-like  leaves.  H.  Celsi  is 
one  of  the  best  known,  and  a  very  common 
and  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
like  most  of  the  species  In  spring.  This 
plant  exhibits  *  the  peculiarity  of  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  preceding  year  appearing  at 
the  base  of  those  expanded  during  the 
present— a  common  condition  of  leaf-buds, 
which  are  always  visible  the  season  pre- 
ceding their  expansion,  but  not  frequently 
so  with  flower-buds,  which,  though  they 
may  be  formed  several  years  before  their 
development  externally,  generally  remain 
concealed  till  the  period  of  their  unfold- 
ing.' The  genus  bears  the  name  of  M. 
Hove,  a  Polish  botanist.  [A  A.  B.] 

HOVENIA.  A  genus  of  RhamnacecB, 
nearly  allied  to  CeanothU8,tTom  which  it  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  short  footstalks 
of  the  minute  whitish  flowers  (which  are 
in  axillary  or  terminal  forked  panicles) 
becoming  much  thickened  after  the  flower 
withers.  Two  species  are  known,  H.  dulcis 
and  inoegtuUis,  the  former  found  In  Japan, 
the  latter  In  the  Himalaya.  Both  are 
trees  with  alternate  heart-shaped  serrated 
leaves.  The  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  are  seated  on  the  end  of  the  recurved 
fleshy  peduncle,  which  Is  cylindrical,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  contains  a  sweet  red 
pulp  which  is  eaten.  CA.  A.  B.j 
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HOWARDI  A.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  , 
Inhabiting  tropical  America,  belonging  to  i 
the  Cinchonaceop,  and  named  In  honour  of 
Mr.  Howard,  an  eminent  English  pharma-  > 
cologlst.  The  flowers  are  remarkable,  in  | 
that  one  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  Is  ex- 1 
panded  Into  a  large  heart-shaped  stalked  , 
leaf.  The  corolla  is  tubular  and  hairy ;  the 
stamens  originate  from  a  densely  hairy 
ring ;  the  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  cushion- 
like disk ;  and  the  fruit  is  capsular,  girt 
at  the  top  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx, 
and  bursting  from  above  downwards. 

H.  (Chryaoxylon)  febrifuga  furnishes  a 
bitter  tonic  bark,  first  detected  by  Mr. 
Howard,  who  likewise  found  that  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  depended  on  two  chemical 
principles,  one  an  alkaloid  called  hoioard- 
ine,  the  other  a  bitter  principle.  With  re- 
ference to  the  leafy  calyx  of  these  and 
some  allied  plants,  as  MusscBnda,  &c.,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  of  the  leafy  sepal  is  different 
from  that  of  the  true  leaves,  a  fact  which 
has,  apparently,  been  generally  over- 
looked. CM.  T.  M.] 

HOTA.  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceo!,  con- 
taining, besides  one  African  si>ecies,  a 
large  number  of  species  dispersed  over 
tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  twining  or  creeping  stems,  which 
throw  out  roots  at  the  lower  nodes.   The 
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leaves  are  opposite,  often,  but  not  in  all 
the  species,  thick  and  fleshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  in  lateral  umbels.  The  corolla 
is  rotate,  the  five  lobes  of  the  limb  are 
ovate  and  valvate  In  the  bud.  The  sta- 
miual  corona  consists  of  five  scales  in- 
serted on  the  gynosteglum,  and  usually 
spreading  horizontally  like  a  star  in  the 
centre  of  the  corolla ;  the  Inner  anglebears 
a  small  tooth  incumbent  on  the  anther. 
The  pollen-masses  are  erect,  oblong,  and 
attached  in  pairs.  The  stigma  is  not  beaked. 
The  follicles  are  smooth  or  with  wing-like 
appendages.  Hie  genus  contains  some  of 
the  most  ornamental  among  the  plants  cnl- 
tivated  in  our  hothouses.  [W.  C] 

HUACSARO.  A  Peruvian  fern,  Elapho- 
glosaum  Bwizlanum. 

HUOKBERRT.    Oeltis  crassifoKa. 


HUCKLEBERRT.    Oaylusaacia. 

HUDSONIA.  Small  tufted  heath-like 
North  American  plants  belonging  to  the 
Cistacece,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  calyx  of  five  equal  sepals, 
and  the  one-celled  three-valved  capsule, 
containing  one  to  three  seeds.  Most  of 
the  species  are  downy,  with  somewhat 
shrubby,  erect  stems,  closely  Invested  with 
small  narrow  imbricated  leaves ;  the  flow- 
ers are  yellow.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HUGELIA.  A  genus  of  Galifomian 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Polemoniacece, 
and  allied  to  Gilia,  from  which  It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  short  tube  to  the 
corolla,  and  linear  arrow-shaped  anthers. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  clothed 
with  white  down,  the  leaves  alternate,  and 
the  flowers  disposed  in  heads  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  dense  wooL  Some  of  the 
species  have  blue  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  an 
Australian  genus  of  Autocece,  which  is  said 
to  differ  from  its  congeners  in  its  ten- 
cleft  calyx,  its  ten  petals,  and  its  indeflnite 
perigynous  stamens.  [0.  A.  J.] 

HUGONIAOE^.  A  name  given  by  Amott 
to  a  group  of  plants  now  included  under 
Oxalidacea,  [J.  H.  B.3 

HUGONI  A.  A  genus  of  Oxalidaceoi,  con- 
sidered the  type  of  a  special  order  by 
Planchon  and  others.  They  are  Indian 
shrubs,  with  alternate  oval  leathery  leaves, 
and  single-flowered  axillary  peduncles, 
often  changed  into  a  circtnate  spine.  The 
flowers  have  the  parts  in  flves,  the  stamens 
being  twice  as  many.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy 
berry  or  drupe,  with  flve  pips.  The  roots 
of  H.  Myatax  smell  like  violets,  and  are 
said  to  act  on  the  kidneys  and  skin;  they 
are  used  In  reducing  inflammation,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  snakes.  [J.  T.  S.3 

HUILE  ANTIQUE  DE  LAVANDE.  (Pr.) 
A  perfumery  oil,  forming  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  Eau  •  de  Cologne.  —  DE 
CADE.  A  tarry  oil  obtained  from  Juni- 
perus  Oxyeedrtu.  —  DE  Cl^DRAT.  An 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  citron.  — 
DES  MARMOTTES.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  kernel  of  Prunua  Brigantiaca. 

HULDEE.  An  Indian  name  for  (hir- 
euma  Umga. 

HULST.   Hex  AgtdfoHvm, 

HULVER.  Hex  Aquifolium.  — ,  KNEE. 
Buacua  aetUeatus.  —,  SEA.  Eryngium 
manitimtun, 

HT7MATA.  A  small  genus  of  creepiner 
dayalllold  ferns,  sometimes  referred  Indeed 
to  Davallia  itself,  but  having  more  of  the 
technical  character  of  Oystopterit.  They  are 
variable  In  character,  having  simple,  lobed, 
pinnatifld,  pedately  pinnatlfld,  or  subter- 
nate  rigid  leathery  fronds.  The  sori,  which 
are  covered  by  suborblcular-renifonn  or 
transversely  oblong  reniform  indusia,  affix- 
ed only  by  their  broad  base,  are  usually  ver- 
tical at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  but  subhiteral 
in  S.  Qaimurdiana.   The  speciesare  mostly 
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natives  of  India  and  the  Indian  and  East- 
era  Islands,  one  or  two  beingr  also  found 
in  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and  in  the 
Feejees.  [T.  M.] 

HUMBBBTIA-  A  genns  of  <kmvolvur 
laeett,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Madagascar.  It  Is  a  tree  with  obovate 
petlolate  leaves,  and  single-flowered  pe- 
dancles.  The  caij'x  consists  of  five  sepals, 
the  corolla  is  flve-cleft,  the  Ave  stamens 
are  mnch  exserted,  and  the  ovary  is  sur- 
monnted  by  a  curved  style,  and  a  flat 
boUowed-out  stifirma.  The  baccate  ligneous 
capraie  is  two-celled,  with  two  8e<>d8  in 
each  cell.  [W.CO 

HUMBLE  PLANT.    Mitnoga  pudiea. 

HUMBOLDTIA.  A  genus  of  the  Ctetal- 
pinia  group  of  Lennfminoste,  consisting  of 
two  el^rant  scrambling  shrubs,  found  in 
Malabar  and  Ceylon.  They  have  curiously 
tamid  branchlets,  furnished  with  un- 
equally-pinnate leaves,  at  the  base  of  which 
ii  are  remarkable  leaf-iike  stipules,  trans- 
rersely  dilated  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  numerous  scarlet  flowers  are 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  and  have  a 
four-toothed  tubular  calyx  supported  by 
two  bracts,  three  or  five  petals  and  sta- 
mens, and  an  ovary  which  becomes  an 
oblong  compressed  pod,  with  numerous 
seeds.  From  Jonetia  It  differs  in  the 
presence  of  petals,  and  from  other  allied 
genera  in  the  nature  of  the  stipules.  The 
name  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt  is  per- 
petuated in  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HXTMEA  elegauM^  so  well  known  and  so 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus,  which  belongs 
to  the  OompotiUBt  and  Is  remarkable  for 
its  minute  and  extremely  numerous 
flower-heads,  each  of  which  contains  but 
three  or  four  tubular  and  perfect  florets. 
This  plant,  found  in  a  wild  state  in  South- 
east Australia,  Is  in  our  gardens  an  erect 
anbranched  biennial,  attaining  a  height  of 
four  to  eight  feet,  the  stems  furnished 
below  with  ample  dock-like  leaves,  and 
terminating  In  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
panicle,  consisting  of  myriads  of  drooping 
rose-coloured  heads,  not  much  larger  than 
the  flowers  of  some  grasses.  The  whole 
plant  is  somewhat  glutinous,  and,  espe- 
cially when  bruised,  emits  a  strong  and 
peculiar  balsamic  odour.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HUMIFUSE.  Spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

HUMILIS.  Low.  When  the  stature  of 
aplant  Is  not  particularly  small,  but  much 
.  noaUer  than  that  of  kindred  species; 
I  *  thus,  atree  twenty  feet  high  may  be  called 
I  low,  if  the  other  species  of  its  genus  are 
'  forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

I  HXTlf IRIAOE^  (Evmiriada.)  A  natural 
'  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  in- 
dQded  in  Llndley's  erical  alliance  of  hypo- 
fyoous  Exogens.  Balsamic  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  simple  exstipulate  leaves; 
calyx  in  five  divisions ;  petals  five,  imbri- 
cate ;  stamenfl  numerous,  monadelphous. 


I  the  anthers  two-celled  with  a  membranous 
'  connective,  extended  beyond  the  lobes : 
disk  often  present;  ovary  five-celled. 
Prutt  a  drupe;  seed  albuminous ;  embry«> 
orthotropal.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  genera  are:  Vantanea, 
Humirhmt  and  SaccoglottU.       [J.  H.  B.] 

HUMIRIUM.  This  and  two  other  ge- 
nera of  small  trees  or  shrubs  form  the 
order  HumiriaeecBt  alt  the  species  of  which 
belong  to  tropical  South  America.  Humi- 
rium  Is  distinguished  by  its  flowers  being 
small  and  arranged  in  cymes ;  by  their  sta- 
mens being  twenty  in  number,  either  all 
bearing  a  single  anther,  or,  in  a  few  spe- 
cies, five  of  them  larger  with  three-forked 
filaments  bearing  three  anthers;  and  by 
the  disk  being  ten-lobed.  About  a  dozen 
species  are  described. 

JSr.  haltamiferum^  the  Houmirl  of  French 
Guiana,  is  a  tree  growing  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  having  smooth,  egg-shaped  or 
oval-oblong,  stalkless  leaves,  with  the 
base  half  clasping  round  the  stem.  It  pro- 
duces a  red-coloured  wood,  useful  for  house- 
buildlng;  and  its  bark,  when  wounded, 
yields  a  reddish  balsamic  juice,  possessing 
an  odour  like  that  of  storax,  and  which 
after  a  time  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and 
Is  then  burnt  as  a  perfume.  An  ointment 
Is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  used  for 
pains  In  the  joints,  besides  which  it  is 
given  internally  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm 
and  other  complaints.  H.  floribundum  is 
a  small  tree  common  in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  called  '  Umire,'  and  its  wood  is  used  for 
the  rafters  of  houses.  Its  bark  Is  greatly 
esteemed  as  a  perfume  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  when  wounded  a  fragrant  yellow  bal- 
sam, termed  balsam  of  Umiri,  fiows  from 
it.  [A.  8] 

HUMMING-BIRD  BUSH.  JBBchynomene 
montevideiui9, 

HUMULU8.  The  common  Hop  (E.  Lupu- 
IiM),  belonging  to  the  Cannabinacea,  is  the 
sole  representative  of  this  genus.  It  is  a 
perennial,  producing  annually  long,  weak, 
roughish  twining  stems,  nnd  lobed  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves,  which  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  vine,  but  are 
harsh  to  the  touch ;  each  pair  of  leaves 
has  two  forked  curved  stipules  between 
them.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  seiiarate  plants.  The  males 
grow  in  loose,  drooping  panicles  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  five  se- 
pals and  five  stamens ;  while  the  females 
form  green  scaly  cones  or  catkins,  which 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  clusters, 
and  are  composed  of  a  number  of  broad 
concave  scales,  partly  overlapping,  each 
having  two  inconspicuous  flowers  at  its 
base.  After  flowering  and  during  the 
period  of  ripening,  these  cones  increase 
in  size,  and  when  full  grown  constitute 
the  well  known  'hops*  used  by  brewers. 
The  scales  also  become  covered  with  small 
grains  of  a  resinous  substance,  called  lupu- 
line ;  and  the  ovary  changes  into  a  small 
nut  which  is  enveloped  in  the  enlarged 
sepal,  and  Is  the  true  fruit. 
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The  Hop  was  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  Is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name 
of  Lupus  saUctarius.  It  gradually  spread 
through  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  was  not  cultivated  in  England  till  the 
year  1624,  when  it  was  introduced  from 
Flanders,  though  not  without  violent  op- 
position, petitions  against  it  being  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  in  which  it  was 
stigmatised  as '  a  wicked  weed  that  would 
spoil  the  drink,  and  endanger  the  people.' 
At  the  present  day,  the  principal  hop-pro- 
ducing countries  are  England,  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  and  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land about  60,000  acres  are  devoted  to  it, 
chiefly  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Herefordshire,  and  more 
sparingly  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  York- 
shire, &c  Several  varieties  are  known, 
the  finest  of  which  are  the  White  Bines, 
the  Geldings,  and  the  Grapes.  The  plants 
are  supported  during  growth  upon  stout 
poles  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet.  When  the  hop-picking  season  arrives, 
usually  early  in  September,  the  stems  are 
cut  through  at  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  and  the  poles  pulled  up,  so  that  the 
hops  may  readily  be  picked  off  by  hand.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  picking,  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  oast  houses,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  hair  cloths  and  thoroughly 
dried  by  means  of  hot  air,  and  afterwards 
pressed  into  large  hempen  bags  called 
pockets,  in  which  they  are  brought  to 
market. 

The  hop  crop  Is  a  very  fluctuating  one. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  68,496,727  lbs.,  but 
in  1860  it  was  only  11.162,777  lbs.;  whilst  the 
Imports  of  foreign  hops  in  the  same  years 
were  respectively  248,640  lbs.,  and  7,718,816 
lbs.  Ttie  Excise  duty  of  IJd.  per  lb., 
and  the  Customs  duty  of  21,  Ss.  per  cwt. 
(now  reduced  to  il.\  yielded  in  1860  a  total 
revenue  of  79,439!. 

Hops  serve  three  important  purposes  in 
brewing;  let,  they  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  the  beer ;  2nd,  they  check  ace- 
tous fermentation  and  thus  render  the 
beer  capable  of  being  kept ;  3rd,  their  tan- 
nin helps  to  clarify  the  beer  by  preci- 
pitating the  albumen  of  the  barley.  Their 
active  qualities  reside  principally  in  the 
golden  yellow  grains  of  lupuXine  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Besides  their  use 
in  brewing  they  are  sometimes  prescribed 
as  a  tonic;  and,  on  account  of  their  nar- 
cotic odour,  pillows  stuifed  with  them  are 
employed  to  induce  sleep.  [A.  S.] 

HUN6ERWEED.   Banunculus  arvenMs. 

HUNNEMANNIA.  An  erect-growing  pe- 
rennial belonging  to  the  Papaveracece,  and 
allied  to  E$chscholtzia,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  single  peltate  four-fur- 
rowed stigma,  by  its  ten-ribbed  pod-like 
seed-vessel,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  disk- 
like receptacle.  H.  fumarupfolia,  the  only 
species,  is  a  native  of  Mexico ;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  glau- 
cous leaves  resembling  those  of  thef  umito- 
ries,  and  bears  largesolitary  terminal  flow- 
ers like  those  of  Eachschottiia. .  [C.  A.  J.] 


HUNTERIA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  border 
of  five  oblique  divisions ;  five  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ;  and  a  fruit  consisting  of  twin  ber- 
ries with  two  seeds.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  Asia,  and  attain  considerable  size ; 
the  leaves  are  in  pairs  or  threes,  entire 
and  smooth;  and  the  flowers  are  small 
in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters.     [G.  D.3 

HUNTLBYA.  A  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  of  tropical  America,  related  to 
ZygopeteUum,  from  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  except    the    excessively   enlarged 
column,  and  the  union  of  the  sepals  at  the 
base  as  in  Maxillaria.   H.  violacea,  from 
Demerara,  has  lai^e  flowers,  of  an  intense 
violet  colour,  which  is  not  at  all  usual 
amongst  orchids.    The  plant  consists  of  a 
short  stem  with  a  few  wiry  roots,  a  tuft 
of  strap-sJhaped  leaves,  and  one-flowered 
drooping  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves.   The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong  i 
and  crisped,  the  Up  kidney-shaped,  with  a  i 
naked  brown  grooved  crest,  and  the  column 
boat-shaped  as  large  as  the  lip.    BoUea  \ 
viotocea  is  anothername  for  it.  H.Meleagris 
is  of  somewhat  similar  habit,  but  with  an  i 
erect  flower-stalk,  pointed  sepals  and  petals  | 
of  a  pale  yellow  at  the  base  and  claret- 
coloured  towards  the  apex,  and  a  nearly  i 
white  lip.   This  plant  is  called  Batemannia  I 
Meleagria  by  Reichenbacb.         [A.  A.  B.] 

HUNTSMAN'S   CAP.     Sarracenia  pur-  \ 
purea.  j 

HURA.    A  genus  of  the  spurgewort  fa- 
mily, differing  from  all  others  in  the  many-  ' 
celled   ovary,  and  the  peculiar  structure  , 
of  the  sterile  flowers.    H.  crepitans^  the  i 
Sand-box  tree,  indigenous  in  tropical  Ame-  1 
riea,  known  as  JaviUa  in  Panama,  Acupa  ' 
and  Habillo  In  New  Granada,  and    com-  ; 
monly  cultivated  in  most  tropical  coun-  ' 
tries,  is  the  only  species.    It  is  abranching  ] 
tree  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  often 
planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  for  which  ! 
it  is  well  adapted,  having  a  great  ab\in-  j 
dance  of  glossy  poplar-like  leaves.     The  ] 
reddish  inconspicuous  flowers  are  sterile,  I 
and  fertile  on  different  plants;  theformer  j 
In  stalked  catkin-like  heads,  each  flower 
I  with  a  cup-shaped  calyx,  and  a  central  j 
I  column  around  which  are  one  or  many  rows  | 
of  scale-like  bodies,  each  supporting  on  its  ] 
concave  face  a  stamen  ;  the  latter,  solitary  t 
and  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with 
a  like  calyx  and  a  rounded  ovary  terminated 
by  a  singularly  long  trumpet-shaped  style, 
the  terminal  cup-like  portion  of  which  has 
a  reflexed  many-toothed  border.    The  cu- 
rious, rounded,  hard-shelled  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  have  as  many 
deep   furrows   as  there  are   cells,   each 
cell    containing  a  single  flattened  seed. 
,  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  bursts  with 
'  great  force,  accompanied  by  a  loud  sharp 
,  crack  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  for  which 
'  reason  it  is  often  called  the    Monkej's 
1  Dinner-bell.   The  seeds  are  emetic,  ^  a 
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green  state  violently  purgative,  but  when 
dry,  according  to  Lunan,  they  lose  this 


Han  crepitBns. 

pmperty.  An  oil  Is  extracted  from  them 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  purgative,  about 
twenty  drops  of  It  being  equal  in  action  to 
a  table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  less  nau- 
seous. A  venomous  milky  juice  Is  abun- 
dant In  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  if  it  be 
applied  to  the  eye  causes  almost  immediate 
blindness.  The  wood  is  extremely  brittle, 
and  the  hollowed  trunks  are  said  to  be 
used  In  the  West  Indies  as  vats  for  con- 
taining cane  juice.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HURDA,  HTTERAH,  or  HURITUKEB. 
Indian  names  for  the  Myrobalans,  Termi- 
nalia  C^tdnila,  and  citrina. 

HVREEK.  An  Indian  name  for  Paspor 
lum  aerobiculatum. 

HURRBURR.    Arctium  Lappeu 
HURRYALEE.    Cynodon  DactyUm. 
HURSINGHOR.    An  Indian  name  for 
the  flowers  of  Nyetanihee  arbor-triatU. 
HURSTBEECH.    Carpinua  Betulus, 
HURTLEBERRY.  Vaccinium  MyrHllVM. 
HURTSICKLE.    CenUmrea  Cyantu. 

HUSSEIA.  A  curious  genus  of  puff- 
balls,  named  after  the  late  Mrs.  Hussey, 
distinguished  by  a  cylindrical  stem,  sup- 
porting a  globose  peridium  with  a  plicate 
terminal  mouth,  clothed  with  a  gelatinous 
veil,  which  ultimately  Is  turned  back  from 
the  pileus  and  top  of  the  stem.  The  only 
species  grows  on  the  naked  soil,  and  has 
hitherto  been  found  nowhere  except  in 
Ceylon.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HUTOHINSIA.  A  genus  of  OmeifercB, 
allied  to  Lepidiumt  but  differing  In  having 
two  seeds  In  each  cell  of  the  pouch,  whlcii 
Is  elliptical,  with  compound  keeled  valves 
without  any  ring  or  notch  at  the  summit. 
They  are  small  annuals  with  pinnately 
puted  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers. 
One  species,  H.  petrcea,  occurs  In  the 
western  part  of  England.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HUTTIA  eonspicua,  a  small  rush-like 
plant  with  numerous  branches,  but  with- 
out leaves,  or  with  the  leaves  reduced  to 
very  minute  scales.  Is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  Dilleniacece ;  a  native  of  the 
undy  pUins  lying  between  the  Hutt  and 


Murchlson  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of 
Australia.  The  flowers  have  five  eprg- 
shaped  sepals,  five  roundish  petals  with 
their  bases  contracted  into  short  claws, 
and  stamens  arranged  In  two  series  with 
their  bases  united,  the  Inner  consisting  of 
two  broad  ones,  and  the  outer  of  ten, 
seven  only  of  which  bear  anthers.  They 
have  two  single-celled  free  ovaries  crowned 
by  thread-like  styles.  [A.  8.] 

HYACINTH..  HyadnJOim.  —  of  Peru. 
Bdlla  peruviana.  — ,  CAPE.  Scilla  co- 
rymhoaa,  and  brachyphylla,  •— ,  FEA- 
THERED, lltueari  comogutn  moneiroi<um. 
— ,  GRAPE.  MusearL  — ,  LILY.  Scilla 
Lilio-Hyadnthwi.  — ,  MISSOURI.  Hespe- 
roscordum.  — ,  SPANISH.  Hyacinthus  ame- 
fhygtinue.  — ,  STARCH.  Muacari  racetiio- 
8um.    —,  TASSEL.  Mtiscari  comosum.    — , 

"WILD.    SyacintkuB  non  scripttu. ,  of 

America.  Scilla  esetdenta.  — ,  STAR. 
SciUaamoBna. 

HYAOINTHORCHIS  variabilis.  The 
name  of  a  pretty  terrestrial  Japanese 
orchid,  having  one  or  two  lance-shaped 
ribbed  radical  leaves  afoot  In  length,  and 
a  flower  scape  exceeding  the  leaves  and 
bearing  a  number  of  narrow-petaled  pink 
blossoms,  each  about  an  inch  long.  This 
seems  almost  identlcAl  with  the  Cremastra 
Wallichiana  of  the  Himalaya.    [A.  A.  B.] 

HYACINTHUS.  A  well-known  genus  of 
very  handsome  liliaceous  bulbs,  of  which 
large  numbers  of  garden  varieties  are 
grown  In  Holland  for  exportation.  The 
original  of  the  common  Hyacinth,  ff.  orien- 
talia,  Is  a  native  of  the  East  about  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  &c.,and  is  a  stout  bulb  with  fleshy 
linear  oblong  leaves,  and  a  loose  spike  of 
drooping  flowers,  of  which  the  perianth  is 
bell-shaped  with  a  six-parted  regular  limb 
of  oblong  nearly  equal  recurved  segments, 
and  encloses  six  equal  stamens,  and  a  sub- 
globose  three-celled  ovary,  crowned  by  a 
short  erect  style,  and  a  three-cornered 
obtuse  stigma.  Prom  this  the  various- 
coloured,  full-spiked  single  and  double 
varieties  of  the  garden  Hyacinth  have  been 
produced.  A  smaller  flowered  species,  H. 
amethystinua,  found  In  the  south  of  Earope. 
has  the  flowers  of  a  bright  blue,  and  Is 
exceedingly  pretty.  [T.  M.] 

HY^^NA  POISON.    Eycenanche  capensia. 

HY^NANCHB.  A  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
eete,  containing  only  one  species,  B.  capen- 
«i«,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  is  called  Wolveboon  by  the  Dutch  and 
Hyaena-poison  by  the  English.  It  Is  a  tree- 
like shrub,  with  smooth,  leathery  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls,  and  the  small  flowers 
of  separate  sexes  on  the  same  plant.  This 
shrub  has  acquired  the  name  of  Hyeena- 
poison  bush  from  its  fruits,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous,  being  used  to  destroy 
those  animals,  the  powder  being  sprinkled 
upon  raw  flesh,  which  Is  left  In  places  fre- 
quented by  them.  Dr.  Pappe  supposes  it  to 
contain  strychnine.  [A.  S.] 

HYA  HYA.    Tabemcemontana  utilis,  one 
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of  the  innocuous  milky  plants  called  Cow 
trees  in  South  America. 

HYALINE.    Transparent,  or  nearly  so. 

HYALI8.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
Mutisia  group  of  the  composite  family,  dif- 
fering from  its  allies  in  the  smooth  style, 
the  nature  of  the  pappus,  and  the  ten-rib- 
bed achenes.  If.  argentea,  the  only  species. 
Is  found  on  the  salt  plains  of  North  Patago- 
nia, where,  according  to  Tweedle,  it  grows 
in  patches  to  theextent  of  acres,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  It  is 
a  perennial  stiff-branched  plant,  covered 
with  short  white  hairs,  the  stems  clothed 
with  grassy  leaves,  and  terminating  In 
corymbs  of  small  white  flower-heads.  The 
pappus  hairs  are  white,  rough,  and  in  three 
series.  [A.A.B.] 

HYALISMA.  A  small  slender  leafless 
annual,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  forming  a 
genus  of  the  curious  little  order  or  tribe 
Triuridacea. 

HYAL0LEPI8.  The  generic  name  of  a 
pigmy  annual  found  in  South  and  West 
Australia,  and  belonging  to  the  cudweed 
group  of  the  composite  family.  It  has 
very  short  stems,  with  grassy  leaves  sur- 
rounding a  sessile  cluster  of  small  white 
flower-heads,  each  head  containing  a  single 
floret,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  com- 
mon involucre  of  very  thin  scales  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  head.  The  generic  name 
has  reference  to  the  hyaline  scales,  and  the 
specific  rliizocephala  to  the  heads  which 
arise  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  root.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYALOSTEMMA.  The  name  of  an 
Indian  shrub  of  the  anonaceous  family, 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Miliusa  by  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYAWABALLI.  The  Zebra  wood  of 
Guiana. 

HYBERNACT7LTTM.  The  same  as  Hiber 
naculum. 

HYBBRNAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
winter. 

HYBRIDS,  HYBRIDS.  Plants  obtained 
by  applying  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another. 

HYDNBI.    A  natural  order  of  hymeno- 

mycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  hy- 

menium  being  broken  up  into  flat  teeth,  or 

variously  flattened  Into  spines,  tubercles, 

granules.  &c.  Irpex,  which  has  flat  teeth,  is 

sometimes   with  difficulty  distinguished 

from  certain  states  of  Polyporei,  but  in  the 

.  more  genuine  members  of  the  order  which 

j  on  the  other  side  Is  confluent  with  Auricu- 

'  torini,  the  peculiar  characters  are  at  once 

evident.   Hydnum  gelatinosum  has  the  sub- 

-  stance  and  nearly  the  structure  of  Tremella. 

I  The  species  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 

northern  hemisphere,  though  a  few  have 

been  found  in  Australia  and  the  southern 

regions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYDN0CARPU8.  One  of  the  four  genera 
belonging  to  the  poisonous   order  Pan- 


giacecB.    It  consists  of  six  species,  all  of 
which  are  trees,  sometimes  attaining   a 
large  size,  and  natives  of  India.    The  leaves 
are  alternate,  oblong  lance-shaped,  gene- 
rally  somewhat  unequal-sided;  and  the 
flowers  are  of  separate   sexes  borne  on  : 
distinct  trees  :  In  both  having  five  sepals  I 
and  flve  petals,  with  an  equal  number  of  i 
scales  opposite  them.    The  fruit  is  one- 
celled,  with  a  hard  corky  rind,  and  contains 
numerous  Irregularly  angled  seeds,  with 
thick  roughish  shells,  lying  in  pulp. 

H.  venenata  (or  H.  inebrians,  as  It  Is 
sometimes  called)  Is  a  large  tree,  native  of 
Ceylon  (where  It  Is  called  Makooloo)  and 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  Its  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  and 
covered  with  a  brown  velvety  down.  Is 
very  poisonous,  and  Is  used  by  the  SJngr- 
halese  for  intoxicating  flsh,  but  the  flsh 
taken  thus  are  not  fit  for  human  food.  The 
seeds  contain  a  quantity  of  fatty  otl, 
which  is  expressed  and  used  by  the  native 
Indian  doctors  as  a  cure  for  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  complaints,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  greatly  esteemed.       [A.  S.] 

HYDNOPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  cincho- 
naceous  shrubs.  Inhabiting  the  Molucca 
Islands.  They  are  described  as  being  of 
parasitic  habit  and  frequently  dilated  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity,  made  use 
of  by  ants  as  a  nest.  The  flowers  have  an 
Inferior  calyx  with  an  undivided  margin, 
a  four-lobed  corolla,  with  a  short  tube,  into 
the  throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted. The  fruit  is  fleshy  with  two  one- 
seeded  stones.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYDNORA.  A  genus  of  curious  fun- 
gus-like leafless  plants  of  the  order  CyU- 
naceee,  found  in  South  Africa,  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  succulent  euphorbias  and 
other  plants.  S.  africana,  called  Jackal's 
kost,  is  said  to  smell  like  decaying  roast- 
beef  or  some  fungus,  and  to  be  eaten,  when 
roasted,  by  the  African  savages.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  large  succulent  hermaphro- 
dite solitary,  tubulose,  trlfld  flower,  borne 
on  a  creeping  rhizome ;  and  this  flower  Is 
succeeded  by  a  globose,  baccate,  many- 
seeded  fruit.  The  plant  may  be  compared 
with  Oeaster,  or  some  such  half-buried 
fungus.  [T.  M.] 

HYDNTJM.  A  genns  of  hymenomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  varying  greatly  In  substance, 
but  distinguished  by  the  hymenlum  con- 
sisting of  prickles  projecting  from  the 
pileus.  These  dlflPer  very  much  In  length. 
Occasionally  they  are  variously  cleft  or 
lacinlate.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  a 
large  size, and  supported  by  a  central  stem, 
or  much  branched  with  the  divisions  con- 
nate, so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  coarse  network. 
M.  repandum,  which  Is  common  In  woods, 
where  It  sometimes  occurs  In  scattered 
patches,  and  sometimes  In  large  rings,  af- 
fords an  excellent  article  of  food  If  care- 
fully dressed,  and  Is  scarcely  exceeded  In 
delicacy  by  any  fungus.  The  specimens 
must  be  quite  fresh  and  free  from  insects, 
and  after  being  sliced  into  hot  water, 
and  gently  pressed,  should  either  be  care- 
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folly  stewed  or  rubl>ed  down  Into  a  pur6e. 
Other  species  are  occasionally  eatenabroad. 
H.  atarisealpium  is  one  of  our  most  elegant 
Fungi,  and  not  uncommon  on  fir  cones. 
The  spongy  and  corlcy  species  are  only 
slightly  represented  in  Great  Britain, 
though  numerous  elsewhere.  Of  the  resu- 
I  plnate  forms  we  have  many  good  exam- 

I  pies.  [M.J.B.] 

I '  HTBRANGEACE^.  {Hydrangeads,  Ban- 
eracea.)    A  natural  order  of   calycifloral 

I I  dicotyledons,  included  in  Lindley's  saxi- 
fragal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Rbrubs  with  opposite  simple  exstipulate 
leaves.    Flowers  in  cymes,  the  central  ones 

j  complete,  the  outer  ones  with  large  petals 
!  and  often  barren ;  calyx  more  or  less  ad- 
I   herent  to  the  ovary,  four  to  six-toothed ; 
.   petals  four    to   six,  deciduous;  stamens 
,  I  eight  to  twelve  In  two  rows,  or  numerous, 
attached  to  the  calyx ;  ovary  of  two  to  five 
carpels  united ;  ovules  numerous,  anatro- 
pal ;  styles  two  to  five  with  kidney-shaped 
stigmas.    Fruit  a  capsule  crowned  by  the 
persistent  styles,  two  to  five-celled :  seeds 
albuminous,  minute.    Natives  of  the  tem- 
perate part  of  Asia  and  America.    About 
one  half  are  found  In  China  and  Japan. 
Some  species  of  Hydrangea  are  used  for 
tea.    There  are  ten  genera  and  nearly  fifty 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HTBRAKGEA.    Showy  shrubs,  referred 
by  some  to  the  Saxifragaeea:,  by  others  to 
Hydrangeaeem.    The  distinctive  characters 
are :  calyx  superior  five-toothed ;  petals 
five;  stamens  five;  pistils  two;  capsule 
two-beaked,  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole 
between  the  beaks.  The  best  known  species 
Is  H.  hortensis,  introduced  from  China  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1790.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  broad,    smooth,  strongly    veined 
loaves,  which  are  toothed,  and  taper  to  a 
point,  and  yet  more  strongly  marked  by  Its 
almost  globular  clusters  of  large  flowers, 
the  colour  of  which  varies  In  the  same 
plant,  from  white  to  blue  or  pink,  accord- 
lug  to  the  soil  In  which  it  is  grown.    The 
part  of  the  flower  which  appears  to  be  the 
I  corolla,  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  a  monstrous 
expansion  of  the  calyx  leaves,  the  rest  of 
j  the  flower  being  generally  abortive.    The 
j  I  similarity  between  the  balls  of  flowers  of 
'  this  plant  and  those  of  the  guelder  rose 
,  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
^ '  that  the  resemblance  Is  owing  to  precisely 
I  the  same  irregularity  In  each— an  undue 
development  of  the  floral  envelope  to  the 
,1  detriment  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
flower— stamens  and  pistils.  These  organs 
are  found  only  In  a  few  flowers,  which  of 
course  are  the  only  ones  that  can  produce 
seeds.  [0.  A.  J.] 

I     HTDRANGELLE.    (Fr.)    Hydrangea. 
HYDRANTHELIUM.  Agenusof  Sfcropfttt- 
lariacete,  consisting  of  small  aquatic  an- 

I  Doals.  with  the  habit  of  Callitrichs  or  of 
Slatine.   The  leaves  are  opposite  and  cu- 

,  neate  or  obovate.  the  flowers  very  minute 
and  axillary,  with  a  three-cleft  corolla,  and 
three  stamens.  There  are  two  species, 
natives  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 


tropical  America,  one  of  which  has  also 
been  found  in  tropical  Africa. 

HYDRASTIS  canadensis  Is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  RanunciUaceai,  found  in 
damp  places  in  woods.  In  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  Ic  Is  called 
Yellow  Puccoon,  Orange  root,  or  Canadian 
Yellow  root.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  a  thick  knotty  yellow  underground 
stem,  or  rootasitis  more  frequently  called, 
which  In  early  spring  sends  up  a  simple 
stem,  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  near  the 
top  two  (or  rarely  three)  rounded  hand- 
shaped  leaves,  the  upper  leaf  growing 
close  upon  the  stem,  while  the  lower  one 
has  a  longish  stalk.  At  the  top  of  the  stem 
Is  a  solitary  small  greenish-white  incon- 
spicuous flower,  entirely  destitute  of  pe- 
tals ;  the  three-leaved  calyx  quickly  falls 
away,  leaving  only  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  and  greatly 
resembles  a  raspberry  In  its  appearance, 
having  juicy  flesh  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour.  The  yellow  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines for  dyeing  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  it  is  occasionally  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  It  lias 
a  strong  narcotic  odour,  with  a  bitter 
pungent  taste,  and  possesses  tonic  proper- 
ties, on  which  account  It  is  sometimes 
used  mediclnaUy;  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remedy  for  cancer.    [A.  S.] 

HYDRILLA.  A  genus  of  Hydrocha- 
ridacete,  allied  to  Anacharis.  A  slender- 
stemmed  aquatic  herb,  with  whorled  ses- 
sile leaves,  growing  in  the  rivers  of  India, 
China,  and  America.  The  spathes  are  ax- 
illary and  single-flowered,  with  a  six-cleft 
reflexed  perianth,  and  three  stamens  which 
become  detached  and  float  on  the  surface. 
The  female,  with  a  spreading  perianth, 
has  a  long  thread-like  tube  adhering  to 
the  ovary,  permitting  the  stigmas  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  water.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HYDROCERA.  A  genus  of  Balaamina- 
cece,  consisting  of  aquatic  Indian  herbs, 
with  alternate  linear  or  lanceolate  glaucous 
leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  two  or  three- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  pedicels'  longer 
than  the  common  peduncle.  They  have  a 
calyx  of  five  coloured  unequal  sepals,  the 
two  lateral  smaller,  and  the  lowest  larger 
,  and  gibbous  at  the  base,  unequal  petals, 
and  five  stamens,  with  the  filaments  united 
at  the  apex.  The  fruit  Is  a  drupe,  with  a 
I  five-celled  hard  Interior,  each  cell  contain- 
I  Ing  one  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYDROCHA  RID  ACE^.  (Vallisneriaceoe, 
Anaeharidea?,  Hydrocharads,  Fmgbits.)  A 
natural  order  of  epigynous  monocotyle- 
dons l)elonglng  to  Lindley's  hydral  al- 
liance of  Endogens.  Aquatic  plants  with 
flowers  in  spathes,  often  Incomplete ; 
perianth  of  six  leaves,  the  three  inner  pe- 
taloid;  ovary  one-celled,  or  spuriously 
three  to  nine-celled ;  stigmas  three  to 
nine ;  placentas  parietal.  Pniit  dry  or 
fleshy,  and  opening ;  seeds  albuminous ; 
embryo  straight,  orthotropal.  Natives 
chiefly  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
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and  growing  generally  In  fresh  water. 
Movements  of  granules  may  be  seen  In  the 
cells  of  many  of  the  plants.  Vallisneria 
ittpiralis  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Two  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  New 
Holland.  The  leaves  ot  Hydrocharis  morsua 
raruB  are  mucilaginous  and  astringent. 
Anacharis  Alainastrum  has  become  na- 
turalised in  many  parts  of  Britain.  There 
are  nineteen  genera,  and  about  thirty -six 
species.  Examples:  Udora,  VallianeHa^ 
StratioteSt  HydrocharU.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYDROCHARIS.  A  small  floating  aqua.- 
tic,  giving  name  to  the  order  Hydrochari- 
dacecB,  and  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters :  ovary  six-c«lled  ;  stigmas  six, 
wedge-shaped,  two-cleft ;  stamens  six  to 
nine.  JT.  mortut  ranee,  or  Frogbit,  is  an 
elegant  little  plant,  inhabiting  ditches, 
ponds,  and  the  still  back  waters  of  rivers. 
It  Increases  by  floating  horizontal  runners 
which  shoot  out  to  a  considerable  length ; 
from  the  joints  descend  tufts  of  long, 
scarcely  branched  roots,  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  mud.  Prom  the  same  points 
Issue  pendulous  leaf-buds,  supported  on 
long  footstalks ;  each  of  these  buds  is 
composed  of  two  leaf-like  scales,  folded 
together  and  curiously  enveloping  the 
embryo  leaves  of  the  future  plant.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  kidney-shaped,  entire ; 
the  flowers  of  three  delicate  white  petals, 
rise  several  in  succession,  from  a  pellucid 
membranous  sheath,  and  bear  the  stamens 
and  pistils  on  separate  plants.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  the  fresh- 
water aquarium.  French,  Morene ;  German, 
Fro8ChbU8.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYDROCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  Oryzece.  H.  carolinensiet 
with  Zizania  aqtuUica,  the  Canada  rice,  con- 
stitute the  genus  Hydropyrum.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  another  group  of  grasses 
synonymous  with  Glyceria.  [D.  M.] 

H  YDROCLEia  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
belonging  to  the  Buiomacefe,  growing  in 
tropical  America.  They  have  the  leaves  all 
radical,  cordate  ovate.  The  flowers  are  on 
simple  scapes,  large,  yellow,  with  the  three 
inner  perianth  segments  petaloid  and  de- 
ciduous ;  the  three  outer  green  and  per- 
sistent ;  they  have  numerous  stamens,  and 
from  six  to  nine  carpels.  LimnochariSt  as 
now  restricted  to  L.  Plumieri,  differs  in 
having  flfteen  to  twenty  carpels,  and  an 
umbel  of  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYDROCOTYLB.  An  extensive  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  mostly  herbar 
ceous  and  of  humble  growth,  but  some 
approaching  shrubs  in  habit,  difficult  of 
discrimination,  and  possessing  little  in- 
terest except  for  the  scientiflc  botanist. 
The  only  native  species,  H.  vulgaris,  com- 
mon Pennywort,  is  one  of  the  few  British 
plants  which  have  peltate  leaves.  "Hie  plant 
bears  an  ill  name  from  being  considered,  in 
conjunction  with  two  or  three  other  bog 
plants,  the  fruitful  cause  of  rot  in  sheep, 


over  refuse  to  eat  It. 
nabeL 


German,  Waaser- 
[C.A.J.] 
HYDRODICTYBiE,  HYDRODICTYON. 
An  order  and  genus  of  green-spored  Alga, 
remarkable  at  once  for  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  structure.  The  plant,  when  full- 
grown,  resembles  a  long  purse,  consisting  , 
of  a  beautiful  regular  network  of  threads.  I 
These  threads  contain  a  mass  of  endo- 
chrome  which  is  ultimately  resolved  into 
minute  zoospores;  these  arrange  them- 
selves, within  the  articulation  which  gave 
them  birth.  Into  polygons,  in  such  away  as, 
when  united,  to  form  a  network,  which 
gradually  increases  till  It  resembles  the 
parent  plant ;  each  Joint,  therefore,  of  the 
network  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual. 
This  singular  mode  of  development  is 
without  example  in  other  orders.  The 
other  genera  usually  ascribed  to  this  order 
are  probably  related  to  Anadyoniene.  By- 
drodietyon  tttrieulaium  Is  found  in  fresh 
water,  though  rarely.  In  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  known  as  grow- 
ing every  year  In  the  pond  In  the  Old  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Cambridge.  It  has  also 
been  found  In  the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYDROGLOSSUM.  A  genus  of  climbing 
ferns  of  the  Schizcea  group,  the  exact  ana- 
logues of  Lygodivm  In  habit  and  fructiflca- 
tion,  but  differing  therefrom  In  having 
netted  instead  of  free  veins,  the  venules 
anastomosing  in  from  two  to  four  series 
of  unequal  obliquely-elongated  hexagoniJ 
areoles.  The  species  are  but  few,  and  are 
found  In  the  Paclflc  Isles,  Madagascar,  and 
Mexico.  [T.  M.] 

ifYDROLEAOEJS.  A  name  given  by 
Brown  to  the  plants  now  included  In  the 
order  SydrophyllaeecB,  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYDROLEA.  A  genus  of  Eydrophylla- 
cece,  containing  several  species  common  In 
America,  and  rare  In  Asia  and  Africa.  They 
are  marsh  plants,  often  armed  with  axillary 
spines,  and  bearing  alternate  entire  leaves, 
and  axillary  or  terminal  blue  flowers, 
which  have  a  calyx  of  Ave  persistent 
sepals,  a  rotate  campanulate  corolla,  flve 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  a  two-celled  ovary  with  many  anatro- 
pal  ovules,  attached  to  fungous  placenta. 
The  capsule  is  two-celled  with  numerous 
small  striated  seeds.  The  leaves  of  H. 
zeylanica  are  bitter;  In  India  thev  are 
beaten  Into  pulp,  and  spiled  as  a  poultice 
to  ill-conditioned  sores  with  a  beneficial 
effect.  [w.  C] 

HYDROGERA  VASA.  The  spiral  threads 
inside  a  spiral  vessel ;  formerly  supposed 
to  be  tubes  conveying  fluid. 

HYDROPELTIS.  A  genus  deriving  its 
name  of  Water-buckler  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.  It  Is  included  among  the 
CabombacecB^  and  differs  from  Cabomba  In 
the  numerous  thread-like  stamens,  and 
the  equally  numerous  whorled,  somewhat 
fleshy  carpels.  H.  purpurea,  called  also 
Brasenia  peUata,  Is  a  curious  little  water 


an  unfounded  accusation,  for  It  possesses    plant,  with  floating  peltate  oval  leaves 
no  noxious  proi)erties,  and  sheep  more- 1  and  purple  flowers,  on  the  end  of  some^ 
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what  tbidceoed  flower^stalks.  The  sub- ,  HYDROPYRUM.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
merged  portions  are  covered  with  a  muct-  grasses,  distinguished  by  the  spilcelets 
laglnons  substance,  formed  by  the  rapid  beingmonnecious,  the  male  and  female  flo- 
formation  and  rupture  of  the  cells  on  the  rets  in  the  same  panicle.  Male  flowers  with- 
outer  snrfece  of  the  plant.  The  wide  dis-  i  out  glumes ;  pales  two,  membranous,  the 
tribation  of  this  plant  is  hardly  less  re-  lower  acute  and  mucronate,  flve-nerred, 
markable  than  its  structure,  for  It  has  ,  concave,  the  upper  three-nerved ;  stamens 
been  found  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  ,  six.    Females  with  rudiments  of  glumes ; 

'pales  two,  membranous,  the  lower  three- 


Aoatralla,  and  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
In  America  it  is  esteemed  nutritions, 
possibly  from  the  large-grained  starch  it 
contains.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent, and  have  been  employed  in  phthisis 
and  dysentery.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HTDROPHYLAX.  A  genus  of  Cfincho- 
HoeetB,  represented  by  a  creeping  herb, 
native  of  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  India. 
The  corolla,  like  the  leaves,  is  somewhat 
fleshy,  bell-shaped,  with  a  hairy  throat  Into 
which  the  four  stamens  are  Inserted. 
Pruit  succulent,  four-cornered,  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  of  Its  two  compart- 
ments. H.  maritima  is  used  for  dyeing 
purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYDROPHYLLACE^.(jri^drioteaca8.)  A 
natural  order  of  eoroUifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  cortusal  alliance  of  , 
perigynons  Bxogens.  Herbs  or  small  trees, 
nsnally  with  alternate  and  lobed  hispid 
leaves.  Oalyx  five-cleft,  persistent ;  corolla 
regular,  somewhat  bell-shaped;  stamens  i  ...^ , , , 

'  five,  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes ;  I  moreover,  quite  a  different  habit,  imitat- 
oTary  superior  with  two  parietal  placentas;  l  ing  rather  the  liliaceous  genus  #Vft<«arfa. 

I  styles  two.  Fruit  a  two-valved  one-celled  i  The  perianth  is  bell-shaped  with  the  parts 
or  spuriously  two-celled  capsule,  filled  j  almost  isomerous.  the  petaline  divisions 
with  a  large  placenta ;  seeds  reticulated ;  clawed,  and  marked  above  the  ciaw  with  a 
embryo  small,  in  hard  albumen.  Natives  triangrular  zone  which  glitters  as  if  con- 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  cold  portions  structed  of  rock  crystal ;  there  are  three 
of  America.    A  few  are  found  in  the  East  |  monadelphous  stamens,  and  a  trifid  style 


nerved,  ending  in  a  long  awn  ;  styles  two^ 
short  and  spreading.  H.  eaculentum,  the 
Canada  Rice,  is  a  well-known  plant  of 
North  America,  where  the  large  seeds 
yield  a  considerable  amount  of  food  to  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  and  feed  Im- 
mense flocks  of  wild  swans,  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  It  grows  well  In  Britain 
when  it  is  once  established,  but  it  Is  liable 
to  die  away  if  not  cared  for.  [D.  M.] 

HYDROSTACHYa  Aquatic  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Madagascar,  constituting  a  genus 
of  Podostemacece.  They  are  of  little  gene- 
ral Interest,  but  are  known  by  their  uni- 
sexual naked  flowers,  and  by  their  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  carpels,  forming  a 
single  cavity,  and  bursting  by  two  pieces 
or  valves.  CM.  T.  M.] 

HYDROTiENIA.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
Iridacem  allied  very  closely  to  iSisyrincAium, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  anthers 
opposite  the  sepaline  divisions;  it  has. 


Indies,  and  some  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  some  are  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  showy  flowers.  Hjfdrolea  has  bitter 
qualities.  There  are  eighteen  known  ge- 
I  nera,  and  about  eighty  species.    Examples : 


whose  branches  divide  Into  three  erect 
stigmas  of  a  remarkable  character,  each 
parting  into  two  arms  which  are  rolled  up  as 
If  to  form  a  gutter,  and  bear  a  dense  mass 
of  bright  papilla  at  the  end.  and  a  single 


HjfdropkpUum,  Nemophila,  Evtoca^  Phace-  '  tooth  on  the  inner  edge,  while  between 
{to,  Hjfdrolea^  WhiUavieu  [J.  H.  B.]       the  arms  stands  a  short  mucro  free  from 

nvnnftimvT  r  rrn/r  a  tri^nnm  nf  AmA.  '  firlands.  «nd  forming  a  minute  horn.  The 
riSIhSSTSIi,  ^nnUlf  Sfvine  nS^  name  refers  to  the  glitteringdewy  or  watery 
J«^o  n^5i^^^rf^^«;?Ji^i  ^rSl^i^nviSS  ^nd  on  the  petaline  segments.  H.  Melea- 
fi.  f  ha  orHor  fruH^ro^huiinj-^^    Th*.  corolla  only  specles,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 


to  the  order  Bydrophyllacete.  The  corolla 
,  is  flve-deft  and  furnished  with  as  many 
I  ooroUine  scales,  which  are  attached  by  the 

back,  but  free  at  the  margins  and  point ; 

the  stamens  exceed  In  length  the  tube  of 
I  the  corolla,  and  the  stigma  Is  two-cleft. 
I  The  flowers  of  these  plants  resemble  those 

of  the  borage  tribe,  not  only  in  the  strucv 
I  cure  of  the  corolla,  but  In  their  curled 

arrangement  while  in  bud ;  but  the  seeds 

are  enclosed  in  a  single  one^^Ued  or  half. 

twO'«elled  capsule,  and  the  leaves   are 


and  has  a  single  plaited  ensiform  leaf,  and 
fugacious  campanulate  purple  flowers, 
pendulous  on  slender  footstalks.   [T.  M.3 

HYEMAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 
Usually  applied  to  plants  that  bloom  in 
winter. 

HYGROPHILA.  AgennsotAeanihacetgt 
containing  about  two  doxen  species,  which 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  and 


always  more  or  less  divided.    The  species  I  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  world.    They 


grow  among  moist  shady  rocks,  and  derive 
'  their  name  (which  means  Water-leaf)  from 

their  having  in  the  springa  small  quantity 

of  water  in  the  cavity  of  each  leaf.  In 
'  North  America  the  leaves  of  H.  virginieum 
\  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Sbawanese 

ttlad.  French,  HpdrophyOe;  German, 
I  WoiterbUUt.  [G.A.J.] 


HYDROPIPER.       Polygonum 
piptr ;  also  SUtthte  Eydropiper. 


Hydro- 


are  erect  or  decumbent  herbs,  growing 
In  moist  localities.  The  flowers  are  in 
sessile  axillary  clusters,  and  have  a  calyx 
of  five  or  rarely  four  sepals ;  a  two-lipped 
corolla,  with  the  upper  Up  notched,  and 
the  lower  three-lobed,  the  lobes  contorted 
in  the  bud ;  and  four  didynamous  stamens. 
The  oblong  or  linear  capsule  has  seeds 
along  its  whole  length.  CW.  C] 

HYGROPHORUS.    A  genus  of  Fungi, 
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separated  from  Agarictu  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  habit,  their  waxy  not  mem- 
branaceous gills,  and  granular  intermediate 
substance.  Though  the  characters  seem 
rather  Indefinite,  there  is  no  difficulty  In 
recognising  the  genus  at  the  first  glance. 
Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
but  these  are  often  not  characteristic,  the 
same  species  presenting  frequently  very 
different  hues.  A  great  many  of  them 
grow  in  open  pastures,  and  abound  in  the 
fields  in  autumn,  the  woodland  species 
generally  exhibiting  a  diflPerent  type.  All 
of  them  readily  imbibe  and  part  with  their 
moisture,  and  several  are  covered  all  over 
with  a  glutinous  coat.  Few,  If  any,  are 
admitted  into  our  kitchens,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  some  are  wholesome.  H. 
amicus  Is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
variable  species,  exhibiting  every  shade 
between  yellow  and  scarlet ;  It  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  known  by  Its  turning  black 
when  bruised.  H.  paittacinus  presents  va- 
rious tints  even  in  the  same  specimen  ;  It 
is  often  extremely  beautiful.  Its  variety  of 
colours  vying  with  those  of  parrots.  The 
genus  Is  little  known  out  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYGRORYZA.  A  genus  of  grasses,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Oryzece,  distinguished 
by  the  splkelets  being  hermaphrodite,  one- 
flowered  ;  glumes  two,  the  lower  terminat- 
ing In  a  tall-like  bristle,  the  upper  acute ; 
pales  slender,  toothed  at  the  apex ;  stamens 
three ;  styles  one.  //.  ariaiata  Is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies.  [D.  M.3 

HYGROSCOPICITY.  The  property  of 
extending  or  shrinking  upon  the  applica- 
tion or  removal  of  water. 

HYMEN.  In  Greek  compounds  s  a  mem- 
brane, or  membranous. 

HYMENIUM.  That  part  of  hymenomy- 
cetous  fungals  on  which  the  spores  are 
borne— plates  In  Agaricua,  tubes  In  Bo- 
letus, &c 

HYMENOD^S.  Having  a  membranous 
texture. 

HYMENOPHORUM.  The  pUeus  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

HYMENULUM.  A  disk  or  shield  con- 
taining asci,  but  without  exclpulum. 

HYMENiEA.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  of  the  section  CcBsalpinice,  so  named 
from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  leaves  being  composed  of  a 
pair  of  leaflets.  Its  flowers  have  a  woody  tu- 
bular calyx  with  two  bracts  at  Its  base,  and 
divided  Into  flve  deciduous  segments,  the 
two  lower  of  which  are  sometimes  joined 
together ;  and  five  unequal  petals,  Inserted 
along  with  the  ten  distinct  stamens  Into 
the  summit  of  the  calyx  tube.  The  fruit 
is  a  pod  with  a  hard  woody  shell  containing 
several  seeds  imbedded  in  a  fibrous  pulpy 
substance,  which  eventually  becomes  dry 
and  mealy,  and  Is  commonly  eaten  by 
Indians. 

H.  Courbaril,  the  common  West  Indian 


Locust  tree,  called  Algarroba  In  Panama, 
Jatal  in  Brazil,  and  Simirl  In  Guiana,  Is 
a  common  tree  in  most  parts  of  tropical 
South  America.  It  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  according  to  some  calculations, 
lives  to  a  very  great  age,  some  of  the  trees 
at  present  existing  In  the  forests  of  Brazil 
ijeing  supposed  to  have  been  of  consider- 
able size  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Most  of  these  old  trees  are 
supported  at  the  base  by  Immense  but- 
tresses, and  at  this  part  some  have  been 
measured  no  less  than  eighty-four  feet  In 
circumference,  while  even  at  the  top  of 


Hymenaea  CourbariL 
the  buttresses,  where  the  trunk  assumes 
the  usual  cylindrical  form,  the  circumfer- 
ence Is  as  much  as  sixty  feet.  The  timber 
Is  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  hard  and  close- 
grained  ;  It  Is  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes  In  South  America,  and  Is  occa- 
sionally exported  to  this  country.  It  Is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  but  light  bark, 
which  Is  used  by  the  Indians  for  makingr 
canoes.  A  valuable  resin,  resembling  the 
anlme  of  Africa,  exudes  from  the  trunk, 
and  large  lumps  of  it  are  found  about  the 
roots  of  old  trees.  [A.  S.3 

HYMEN ANDRA.  AgenuBOtMyreinacecp, 
consisting  of  a  single  species  found  In  the 
Sllhet  district  of  India,  and  differing  from 
the  other  genera  In  the  anthers  l)eli)s 
united  to  each  other  by  their  margins,  and 
In  the  ovaries  containing  numerous  ovules. 
H.  Wallichii  Is  a  stout  evergreen  shrub 
often  cultivated  In  plant  stoves  for  the 
sake  of  Its  handsome  leathery  and  glossy- 
leaves,  which  are  shortly  stalked,  and  in 
form  and  size  a  good  deal  like  the  leaflet  of 
a  horse-chestnut.  The  pretty  pink  flowers 
disposed  In  compound  lateral  umbels 
have  wheel-shaped  flve-parted  corollas  half 
an  inch  across.  The  fruit  Is  a  berry  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  [A.  A.  RJ 

HYMEN ANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Austrar 
Han  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  violet  family. 
The  leaves  have  no  stipules ;  the  flowers 
are  regular :  the  flve  short  stamens  arc 
alternate  with  the  petals,  the  anthers  being 
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connected  by  the  long  crest  which  bxit- 
raoants  their  lobes.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  outer  whorls 
of  the  flower,  either  one  or  two-celled. 
Prom  other  genera  this  differs  in  its  nearly 
regalar  flowers,  and  in  its  five  stamens 
which  are  united  into  a  tube,  having  at 
their  base  scale-like  appendages  prolonged 
beyond  the  anthers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

H YMENIDIITK.  A  genus  of  umbellifers, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  being  provided  with  five  ridges  pro- 
longed into  wing-IIke  membranes.  The 
genus  comprehends  herbaceous  plants  na- 
tives of  Kashmir,  having  the  leaves  much 
divided,  and  membranous  bracts  longer 
than  the  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

HYMBNIITM.  The  fructiftring  surface 
in  Fungi,  more  properly  applied  where  the 
spores  are  naked,  but  used  also  to  express 
the  same  condition  in  such  genera  as  Heir 
villa  and  Peziza.  It  is  not  used  where  the 
fructifying  cttls  are  contained  in  a  distinct 
peritheclum,  me  word  ntudetu  being  then 
more  generally  substituted.       [M.  J.  B.] 

HYMBNOCALLia  A  genus  of  beautiful 
pancratiform  Amaryllidacece,  consisting  of 
buli>ous  plants,  with  usually  persistent 
lorate  leaves  and  flattened  two-angled 
solid  scapes,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  one 
to  a  score  of  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  very  fragrant.  The  perianth  has  a 
straight  elongated  tube  scarcely  widened  at 
<  the  throat,  a  six-parted  limb  of  subeqnal 
linear  segments,  a  funnel-shaped  or  rotate 
spreading  coronet  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
six  stamens  are  develoiied,  and  a  long 
flaccid  declinate  style  with  a  roundish  mi- 
nutely fimbriated  stigma.  There  are  some 
score  or  more  of  species  inhabiting  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

HYMENOOARDIA.  A  genus  of  the  Ath 
tideatnia  family,  differing  from  the  others 
in  having  samaroid  (somewhat  maple-like) 
fruits.  Of  four  known  species  three  belong 
to  West  Africa,  and  one  to  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. They  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  ovate  oblong  or  elliptical  leaves 
covered  with  glandular  dots  underneath, 
and  minute  reddish  flowers,  the  sterile  and 
fertile  borne  on  different  plants,  the  for- 
mer in  short  axillary  spikes,  the  latter  so- 
litary or  in  racemes.  These  are  succeeded 
by  two-celled  two-winged  fruits.  Samor 
ropyxis  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Malayan 
species  by  Mlquel.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HTMENOCT8TI8.  A  name  proposed  by 
yeyer  for  the  Caucasian  Woodaia  fragUU. 

HTMENODICTTON.  A  genus  of  Indian 
trees  closely  related  to  Gi7ichona.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  the  projecting 
style,  terminated  by  a  Iol>ed,  somewhat 
dab-shaped  stigma;  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  not  surmounted  by  a  limb  of  the  calyx, 
forming  a  capsule,  bursting  by  two  valves. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  surrounded  by  a 
■mabranous  netted  wing,  whence  the 
Isme.  H.  excelsiim  a  native  of  Geylun  and 
ve  peninsula  of  India,  and  JT.utite  a  native 
Vf  Malabar,  have  soft  mahogany- coloured 


wood.  The  bark  of  the  first-named  Is  very 
astringent,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  true 
cinchonas.  This  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYMENODIUM.  The  principal  species 
of  this  genus  of  acrostichoid  ferns  is  a 
coarse  simple-fronded  West  Indian  plant, 
with  large  oblong-ovate  fronds,  sprinkled 
over  rather  thickly  with  long  black  hairs. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  of  the  same  form, 
but  smaller,  and  entirely  covered  with 
spore-cases  on  the  under  surface.  The  veins 
are  unifonnly  reticulated  in  coarse  hexago- 
nal or  elongated  meshes,  without  free  vein- 
lets.    Also  called  Bictyogloaaum.    [T.  M.] 

HTMENOGLOSSUM.  A  name  proposed 
by  Presl  for  the  Hymenophyllum  cruentum 
of  Chili. 

HTMENQL^NA.  A  genus  of  umbelli- 
fers, having  the  fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  each 
half  with  five  nearly  equal  winged  ribs, 
and  two  oil-cells  in  the  commissure.  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Nepal,  having  much-divided  leaves,  and 
terminal  many-rayed  umbels,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  membranous,  often 
toothed  or  cut.  [G.  D.] 

HYMENOLEPia  A  small  and  well- 
marked  genus  of  polypodlaceous  ferns, 
referable  to  the  trihe  Pleiirograrnmece.  The 
fronds  are  simple  opaque  and  linear  lan- 
ceolate or  lorate,  with  the  apex  very  much 
contracted,  usually  spike-like  and  fertile, 
so  much  contracted,  indeed,  that  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  spore-cases  which  lies  on 
each  side  the  costa  is  in  the  early  stages 
covered  by  the  revolute  margin,  as  in  the 
fertile  parts  of  Lomaria^  The  veins  are 
compoundly  anastomosing, forming  crowd- 
ed irregular  areoles,  in  which  occur  va- 
riously directed  free  velnlets.  The  species 
are  found  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Paciflc  and  Indian  Oceans.  [T.  M.] 

HTMENOMYCETES.  The  highest  of  the 
six  great  divisions  of  Fungi,  containing 
those  naked-spored  genera,  in  which  the 
fructifying  surface  or  hymenium  is  at 
length  completely  exposed.  In  a  few  of 
the  agarics  and  boleti,  there  is  at  flrst  a 
common  wrapper  (volva),  or  a  partial 
veil  covering  the  hymenium,  but  in  far 
the  greater  part  it  is  exposed  even  in  in- 
fancy. The  hymenium  literally  applies  to 
the  fruit-bearing  stratum  only,  the  organs 
on  which  it  is  spread  being  called  the 
liymenophorum.  but  in  general  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  apparatus,  whether  con- 
sisting of  gills,  wrinkles,  tubes  or  pores, 
spines  or  tubercles,  or  if  all  inequalities 
in  the  surface  cease  and  it  becomes  per- 
fectly even.  In  the  higher  specie?,  the 
hymenium  is  horizontal  and  turned  away 
from  the  light,  but  in  those  of  an  inferior 
dignity  it  is  often  resupinate,  though  In 
such  cases  there  is  frequently  a  tendency 
to  attain  the  usual  position  by  the  turning  , 
over  of  the  border.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  ! 
on  the  contrary,  amongst  agarics,  where  a  ' 
species  was  in  the  flrst  instance  stlpltate. 
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tbe  plleus  Is  atlensrth  turned  over,  the' 
stem  becoming  gradually  lateral,  while  It  i 
ceases  to  Increase  In  length  ;  and  In  a  little 
species  from  Borneo,  the  stem  Is  com- 
pletely torn  off,  and  remains  like  a  little 
style  In  the  centre.  j 

The  Hymenomycetes  are  for  the  most  part ' 
either  soft  and  fleshy,  or  by  various  transi- 1 
tions  hard  and  compact,  but  a  few  species  ! 
are  gelatinous,  and  some  of  these  when  I 
dried  up  recover  their  for™  "«  **''»  -npll- 
cation  of  moisture.    They  lost 

Imperceptible  degrees  \nu  'Us,  i 

by  means  of  Typhula  an  nto 

OaMeromycetes,  by  means  <  and 

JiontagnUes ;  and  into   C  by 

means  of   Tremella  and  The 

transition  into  the  sporl  ngi 

Is  not  so  acutely  marked,  the  relation  of 
Clavaria  to  Qeogloamm  being  rather  one 
of  analogy  than  affinity.  They  are  fungi  of 
great  importance  as  containing  the  greater 
number  of  the  larger  species,  and  supply- 
ing an  Immense  quantity  of  excellent  food, 
besides  answering  other  domestic  ends. 
In  the  organised  world  their  use  Is  to  de- 
compose more  rapidly  such  structures  as 
have  answered  their  Immediate  purpose. 
The  largest  trees,  when  once  attacked,  soon 
acquire  a  condition  which  is  favourable 

to  "t'hdr  ranoAa  nf  dp<>AV.     ThA  hvnienium 

be  these 

pi  if  their 

di  I  orders 

d€  ;ion:— 

[iUs  or 

bes. 
ercles. 
of    in- 


;  fertile 
im  con- 

Tbe  Hymenomycetea  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  extending  southwards  as  far 
as  Campbell's  Island,  and  northwards  to 
Spltzbergen.  They  abound,  however,  most 
In  warm  and  moist  temperate  regions,  as 
in  Sweden,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest 
and  most  prolific  country  In  the  world  for 
these  fungi.  There  are  no  certain  traces 
of  them  in  any  geological  formation  older 
than  ancient  peat  mosses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYMENOPAPPUS.    A  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  North  American  herbs  of  the 
composite  family,  with  angular  stems,  pin- 
nately  lobed  or  cut  leaves,  usually  clothed 
with  lax  white  wool,  and  white  or  yellow 
flower-heads  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.    From  its  allies  the  genus  dif- 
fers in  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  in  the  Involucral  scales  being 
white  and  petal-like  at  the  tips,  thus  giving 
the  heads  a  ragged  appearance.  [A.  A,  B.] 
i      HYMENOPHORUM.     The    cellular    or 
I  filamentous  structure  in  hymenomycetous 
I  Fungi,  on  which  the  hymenium  or  fructify- 
i  Ing  surface  Is  spread  like  wax    upon  a 
I  mould.  In  the  Agaricini  and  Polyporei,  it  Is 
I  identical  with  what  is  called  the  trauuk  or 


inner  substance  of  the  gills  or  partitions  ' 
of  the  pores.  [M.  J.  B.]     j 

HYMENOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  film  ! 
ferns,  of  which  one  or  two  species  occur 
in  Britain,  and  many  others  are  scattered 
over  the  hot  damp  forests  of  the  tropics, 
both  Insular  and  continental,  as  well  as  the 
moist  ravines  of  New  Zealand  and  Chill. 
The  fronds  vary  greatly  in  size  and  charac- 
ter, some  being  minute  and  others  of  con- 
siderable size  and  length,  some  simple  and 
othere  decompound;  but  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  filmy  pellucid  In  substance,  and 
with  creeping  thread-like  rhizomes.  The 
spore-cases  are  collected  around  free  pro- 
jecting bodies  formed  of  the  ends  of  the 
veins  which  traverse  the  fronds,  and  are 
contained  within  oblong  or  suborbicular 
two-valved  marginal  cysts.  Hymenophyl- 
Intn  differs  from  THchomanes,  the  other 
principal  genus  of  film  ferns,  by  the  two 
valves  of  the  involucres  being  separate, 
and  not  blended  into  a  cup.  [T.  M.] 

HYMENOPHYSA-  A  genus  of  Ouct/enB 
closely  related  to  Lejrldium,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  little  fruits— tbe  size  of  mus- 
tard seed— being  globular  instead  of  com- 1 
pressed.  There  are  two  species  known, 
H.  fenestrata,  found  in  Persia,  and  H.  pubes- 
cens,  in  the  Altai.  The  latter  is  a  perennial 
branching,  leafy-stemmed  herb,  whose 
branches  terminate  in  racemes  of  nume- 
rous small  white  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYMEN0PYRAMI8  braehiaia,  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  is  a  scandent  Bast 
Indian  shrub  of  the  Veri>ena  family,  with 
quadrangular  stems,  opposite  entire  ovate 
leaves,  hoary  underneath,  and  terminal 
leafy  panicles  of  very  minute  flowers,  with 
tubular  corollas,  having  four-toothed  bor- 
dere.  The  calyx,  at  flret  of  four  minute 
teeth,  enlarges  when  the  flowers  wither,  | 
and  encloses  the  small  ripe  hairy  nut,  in 
the  form  of  a  four-winged  bladder.  This 
character  serves  to  distinguish  the  genus 
from  its  allies.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HYMENOXYS.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  corynibiferous  tribe  of  compound 
flowers.  The  scales  of  the  Involucre  are  in 
two  rows,  the  inner  largest,  all  rigid  and 
pressed  close  to  the  flower ;  the  receptacle 
is  chaffy,  and  furnished  with  small  glands; 
and  the  fruit  is  downy  with  chaffy  pappus. 
H.  cali/amica,  an  annual  species,  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  slender 
branched  stems,  smooth  narrow  pinna- 
tifld  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers  on 
very  slender  stalks.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYOBANCHB.  A  genus  of  fleshy  and 
woolly  plants,  parasitical  on  various  roots, 
found  In  the  flat  lands  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  stem  is  closely  covered  with 
ovate  appressed  scales.  The  flowers  are  in 
a  dense  ovate  spike,  and  have  an  unequally 
flve-cleft  calyx,  a  clavate  corolla  slightly 
curved  and  vaulted,  with  a  very  narrov 
oblique  mouth,  and  obsolete  limb,  four  sta- 
mens of  nearly  equal  length,  the  anthers 
by  abortion  one-celled,  and  a  more  or  lea* 
completely  two-oeUed  ovary.   The  capsoie 
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is  8Db-globose,  flesby,  containing  nume- 
rous minute  round  seeds.  The  habit  and 
structure  of  this  genus  seem  to  place  it  in 
OrobanchacoBt  where  it  would,  without 
doubt,  remain,  but  for  its  two-ceUed  ovary, 
uid  axile  placentae,  characteristics  of  the 
ScrophvXariacecR.  [W.  C] 

HYOPHORBB.  Palms  Inhabiting  the 
island  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  hav- 
hifirtall  cylindrical  stems  marked  with  cir- 
cular scars,  and  a  crown  of  graceful  pin- 
nate leaves.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
prow  on  distinct  trees,  or  a  few  males 
are  occasionally  interspersed  among  the 
females,  the  flower-spikes  being  simply 
branched  and  growing  out  from  beneath 
the  leaves,  with  a  single  spathe  at  their 
base.  Both  sexes  have  a  three-sided  three- 
lobed  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  a  three-parted 
eorolla  The  fruit  has  a  flbrous  fleshy 
rind,  and  cx)ntainsa  single  seed. 

H.   ComtnersonianOt    frequently   called 

,  B.  indica,  or  Areca  lutesanis  in  Bnglish 

gardens,  a  native  of  Bourbon,  has  a  smooth 

'.   trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  from 

I   four  to  six  Inches  in    diameter,  almost 

cylindrical,  except  at  the  base  where  it 

I   swells  out  to  nearly  double  its  usual  dlame- 

I   ter.  Its  leaflets  are  about  two  feet  long,  and 

two  inches  wide,  divided  at  the  top  into 

I   two  sharp  points.    It  has  a  nearly  round 

fruit  covered  with  rough  tubercles.    H. 

I  amaricaidis^  a  native  of   the   Mauritius, 

'  much  resembles  this,  but  is  taller,  and  its 

I  leaflets  are  narrower,  and  more  densely 

I  covered  with  chaffy  scales ;  its  fruit,  also, 

13  smooth  and  oil  ve-shaped.  [A.  S.] 

j'  HTOSCTAMUa  This  name  is  the  Lati- 
nised version  of  the  ancient  Greek  name 
I  for  the  common  Henbane,  and  11  terally  sig- 
Difles  hog-bean.  It  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Atropacea  or  SolanaceaSt  characterised 
especially  by  the  corolla,  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  by  the  fruit  which  is  enclosed 
within  ^be  persistent  calyx,  and  consists 
of  a  capsule  which  opens  by  means  of  a 
transverse  valve,  like  the  lid  of  a  tankard 
orplx. 

The  most  interesting  species  of  this 
genos  Is  H.  niger^  the  Henbane,  an  an- 
nual or  biennial  plant,  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  fre- 
quently found  by  roadsides,  or  in  other 
localities,  whither  it  has  most  probably 
been  brought  by  the  agencyof  man,  the 
plant  having  been  long  cultivated  for  Its 
medicinal  qualities.  In  this  country  the 
Heniane  is  found  growing  spontaneously 
in  the  ricinlty  of  old  ruins,  on  rubbish 
boapg,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  sea- 
Bbore.  The  whole  plant  is  densely  covered 
with  thickly  woven  hairs,  and  by  a  sticky 
heavy-smelling  exudation.  The  stem  at- 
tains a  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  and  has 
•biong  sessile,  irregularly  Iot)ed  leaves, 
"'le  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem.  The 
)wer8  are  borne  on  very  short  stalks  in 
le  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  look  all  in  the 
direction  ;  the  calyx  enlarges  as  the 
lit  ripens ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of 
dull  yellow  colour,  traversed  by  a  network 
'  pvrple  veina.   A  varletj  sometimes  oc- 


;  curs  in  which  the  corolla  is  not  marl 

,  with  these  veins,  but  the  above-mentioi 

characteristics  areamplysuOlclentfor  I 

'  determination  of  the  plant.    The  leaves 

this  plant  are  employed  in  the  form  of  < 

.  tract,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillial 

and  allaying  Irritability  of   the  nervo 

system,  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  sle 

It  is  chiefly  given  in  cases  where  circa 

stances  render  it  undesirable  to  erapl 

I  opium.    Other  species  are  grown  in  g) 

'  dens  or  in  greenhouses,  all  posseiisingmc 

j  or  less  of  the  same  properties  as  the  coi 

mon  henbane.  [M.  T.  M.; 

HY0SERI8.  A  small  genus  of  annu 
composite  weeds,  having  the  habit  ai 
foliage  of  TaraaMcum.  The  flower-scai 
is  thickened  and  club-shaped  upward 
and  bears  a  single  yellow  flower-hea 
Prom  their  near  allies  they  differ  In  tl 
achenes  being  of  two  sorts  in  each  hea( 
the  outer  onrky  and  cylindrical,  the  inn 
with  membranous  wings,  or  vic«  vers 
The  pappus  is  biserial,  and  consists  of  na 
row  chaffy  and  unequal  scales.  The  thn 
known  species  are  confined  to  the  Medite 
ranean  region.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HY08PATHE.  Tho  only  species  beloni 
ing  to  this  genus  of  palms,  H.  elegans,  is 
native  of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Par 
where  it  is  called  Ubini  by  the  natives.  ] 
is  one  of  the  reed-like  palms  common  1 
the  underwood  of  tropical  forests.  Its  stei 
being  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  marke 
with  rings,  and  growing  five  or  six  fee 
hl<»h  Ti.^  leaves  are  from  three  to  fou 
fe  nearly  entire  when  young,  ha^ 

in  %  division  at  tlie  point,  but  whe 

fu  I  they  are  more  or  less  dlvidec 

at  me    Irregularly    pinnate.     Th 

fl(  kes    are    produced    below    tli 

le  id  bear  both  male  and  femal 

fit  The  fruit  contains  a  single  see 

and  resembles  an  olive  in  shape,  but  is  c 
a  violet  colour.  The  only  part  of  the  plan 
applied  to  a  useful  purpose  is  the  leavej 
which  are  used  for  thatching,  their  larg 
size  and  entire  form  rendering  them  pect 
liarly  suitable  for  that  purpose.      [A.  S.] 

HYPANTHIUM.  The  fleshy  enlarge 
hollow  of  the  end  of  a  flower-stalk,  sucl 
as  occurs  In  the  rose,  apple,  or  myrtU 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  tube  o 
a  calyx. 

HYPECOUM.  Small  annual  herbs  of  th 
order  Papaveracerr,  allied  to  Chelidonium 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  b; 
their  four  stamens  and  two  stigmas.  As  Ii 
Chelidonium,  the  seed-vessel  simulates  thi 
pod  of  a  cruciferous  plant,  and  the  juice 
which  is  yellow,  is  said  to  have  the  sam< 
properties  as  opium.  The  root  leaves  an 
smooth  glaucous  and  pinnate,  and  thi 
stem  leaves  much  divided ;  the  flowers  ar< 
small  and  yellow.  The  species  occur  Ii 
sandy  places  In  the  south  of  Europe  an( 
some  parts  of  Asia.  French,  Cumin  comu 
German,  Lappaiblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYPERBiENA.  A  genus  of  South  Ame 
rican  and  Mexican  plants,  belonging  t< 
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the  Menispermacece,  and  differing  but  little  f 
from  Cocculus  save  by  the  anthers  which 
are  two-lobed,  and  originally  four-celled,  | 
and  by  the  styles  wbicli  are  cylindrical 
and  hooked.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPERBOREAN.  InhabiUng  northern 
regions. 

HYPE  RICA CE-^  (Eucryphieas,  Tutsans.) 
A  natural  order  of  thalaniifloral  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  guttiferal 
alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees  with  a  resinous  juice,, 
opposite  entire  exstipulate  leaves,  usually 
with  transparent  dots  and  blackish  glands, 
and  regular  flowers.  Sepals  four  to  five, 
persistent,  two  outer  often  smaller;  petals 
four  to  Ave,  unequal-sided,  twisted  in  bud, 
often  bordered  with  black  dots ;  stamens 
generally  numerous  and  polyadelphous ; 
carpels  three  to  five,  partially  united. 
Fruit  a  capsule  opening  at  the  septa; 
seeds  numerous  and  exaJburainous.  The 
plants  of  the  order  are  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  world,  both  In  temperate 
and  warm  climates.  Many  species  of  Hy- 
pericum yield  a  yellow  juice,  and  an  essen- 
tial oil.  Some  of  the  plants  are  purgative, 
others  tonic  and  astringent.  Some  species 
of  Visviia  yield  a  gum  resin  similar  to 
gamboge.  There  are  19  genera,  and  nearly 
300  species.  Examples:  Hypericum^  Elo- 
dea,  Vismia,  CratoxyUm^  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYPERICUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  giving  name 
to  the  order  Hypericaeece.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  each  five  In  number;  stamens 
collected  into  three  to  five  bundles ;  styles 
three  to  five ;  seeds  without  wings,  in  a 
dry  capsule.  The  best  known  example  of 
the  genus  is  H.  ealycimim,  a  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
large  almost  evergreen  leaves,  which,  like 
those  of  most  others  in  the  genus,  are  cu- 
riously sprinkled  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  terminal,  solitary. 
This  ts  commonly  planted  in  shrubberies 
or  extensive  rockeries,  where  it  is  valued 
not  only  on  account  of  its  handsome  flow- 
ers, but  because  it  affords  excellent  shelter 
for  game.  H.  Androscemuvi  (by  some 
authors  made  a  distinct  genus  on  account 
--  ,*_  ». ... ,ggj  jg  jjj  j.jjg  ^ggj. 

ledge  or  woodland 
height  of  one  and 
is  two-edged,  the 
vate,  sessile,  with 
I  ell ;  the  flowers, 
corymbs,  are  yel- 
I  than  the  elliptical 
ripen  turn  red  and 
es  were  formerly 
,  which  they  were 
ice  the  plant  was 
ine,  corrupted  into 
igllshname.  The 
:  glands  In  all  the 
mtlaJ  oil.  H.  pvi- 
t  the  M'Klnnons. 
}erman,  Johannis- 
[C.  A.  J.] 

HYPBRTROPHIA,    An  excessive  de- 


velopment of  one  part  of  a  plant  to  the 
deterioration  of  others.  Where  parts  of 
plants  possess  valuable  properties,  art 
steps  In  to  produce  an  hypertrophy  of  those 
parts,  as  In  the  turnip,  radish,  &c.  Some- 
times the  vegetative  powers  of  a  plant  are 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
flower-buds  and  fruit.  This  Is  called  rank- 
ness,  and  is  to  be  suppressed  by  th^  with- 
drawal of  nutriment  and  by  root-pruning. 
Galls  produce  hypertrophy  on  everj'  part 
of  plants.  The  roots  of  melons  are  some- 
times gouty  from  the  attacks  of  a  minute 
vibrio.  The  disease  called  clubbing,  which 
Is  a  form  of  hypertrophy,  has  been  already 
noticed.  Some  curious  transformations  of 
plants,  a  few  of  which  are  encouraged  by 
gardeners,  are  also  referable  to  the  same 
category.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPHA.  The  mycelinra,  or  spawn  of 
certain  f  ungals ;  also  the  filamentous  fleshy 
watery  thallus  of  certain  fungoid  plants. 

HYPH-ffiNB.  A  small  genus  of  African 
palms  confined  to  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  that  continent,  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  eastern  side,  extending 
from  Egypt  as  far  south  as  Natal.  The 
genus  Is  remarkal)le  for  having  the  stem 
branched,  a  peculiarity  not  frequent  araoner 
palms,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  tuft 
of  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  branching  catkin-like  spikes  of 
fiowers  are  produced,  the  different  sexes 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  has  a  thick 
mealy  fibrous  rind  with  a  smooth  polished 
skin,  enclosing  a  single  hollow  seed  of  a 
horay  consistence. 


Hyphaenc  thebaica. 

H,  tTi^Mica,  the  Doum  or  Doom  Palrn^  or 
Gingerbread  tree  of  Egypt,  grows  also  in 
Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  It  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  Its  stem  Is  frequently  three  or  four 
times  forked  or  branched  in  old 
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thoasrh  when  young  it  Is  always  simple. 
The  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  long 
clnsters,  each  containing  between  one  and 
two  hundred,  are  beautifully  polished,  of 
a  rich  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  ir- 
reernlai*  form.  In  Upper  Egypt  they  form 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  in- 
habitants, the  part  eaten  being  the  fibrous 
mealy  husk,  which  tastes  almost  exactly 
like  gingerbread,  but  Its  dry  husky  nature 
renders  it  unpalatable.  The  hard  tough 
wood  is  used  for  making  various  domestic 
utensils ;  and  rosaries  are  cut  out  of  the 
homy  seed.   Bee  Plate  18.  [A.  8.] 

HTPHASMA.  A  name  applied  to  the 
mycelium  of  moulds,  as  subiculum  is  often 
given  to  the  same  growth  in  Sphcerice.  In 
neither  case  is  it  absolutely  necessary, 
though,  like  many  other  needless  terms, 
consecrated  by  habit.  pi.  J.  B.] 

HYPHOMYCETES.  One  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  Fungi,  containing  those  species 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or 
only  fasciculate  threads.  In  the  two  first 
divisions  only  are  the  threads  at  all  com- 
pacted, and  it  Is  by  these  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  Hymenomycetes.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the  vesi- 
cular moulds  which  have  a  similar  habit. 
As  they  are  plants  of  an  extremely  simple 
structure.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
conditions  of  more  compound  forms  should 
occasionally  exhibit  their  characters,  ex 
actly  as  the  organs  of  which  pbsenogams 
are  composed  have  their  analogues  amongst 
the  simpler  cryptogams.  Accordingly  the 
early  stage  of  certain  species  of  Hypoxylon 
and  Sphteria  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them,  and  the  young  of  Erysiphe  exhibits 
all  the  characters  of  Oidinm.  Afew,  more- 
over, either  produce  a  second  subsidiary 
fruit,  as  some  species  of  Aspergilliis  or  Pero- 
nospora,  but  whether  they  should  be  re- 
moved into  the  sporidilferous  series  is  at 
present  matter  of  doubt.  A  great  portion 
of  the  moulds  which  act  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  decomposition  of  organised 
bodies  belong  to  this  section,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Peronospora  infestans,  are  of  im- 
mense importance  as  affecting  substances 
of  extensive  use  to  man.  As  objects 
of  Interest  for  the  observer  of  nature, 
they  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
which  are  frequently  most  attractive. 
Host  of  them,  however,  require  the  assis- 
tance of  the  microscope,  even  for  the  In- 
spection of  their  outward  form,  and  they 
are  dilBcult  to  observe  when  moistened  on 
aeconnt  of  their  retaining  so  much  air 
,  about  them.  They  occur  In  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  and  in  the  shape  of  yeast  some  of 
.  them  perform  a  most  Important  part  in 
dranestlc  economy.  A  few  have  been  de- 
teeted  in  amber.  Like  many  other  fungi 
they  have  immense  powers  of  penetration, 
•ad  accordingly  they  are  found  In  situa- 
tions apparently  removed  from  all  external 
access.  They  occur  In  the  most  deep-seated 
tlasues,  occasionally  produclngf  rult  though 
removed  from  the  direct  Influence  of  light 
tnd  air,  and  this  not  only  in  the  vegetable 
Ungdom.   Amongst  animals  they  are  the 


r  source  of  many  cutaneous  disorders,  and 
I  sometimes,  as  In  the  case  of  silkworm  s,they 
'  produce  death.  A  case  is  even  mentioned 
I  by  Mr.  Beale,  as  reported  In  the  Lancet  of 
January  1861 ,  in  which  a  few  threads  seemed 
'  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  large  calcu- 
lus. They  occur  In  all  climates  where  there 
is  sufficient  moisture,  and  some  of  the  more 
common  species  appear  to  be  complete  cos- 
mopolites. The  following  natural  orders 
have  been  proiwsed  to  include  the  species:— 
laariacei :    stem  compound ;  spores  dry, 

easily  dispersed. 
Stia>acei:  stem  compound;  spores  form- 
ing a  diffluent  gelatinous  mass. 
Dematiei :    fertile    threads  more  or  less 

carbonised ;  spores  often  compound. 
Mucedinea:   fertile    threads    hyaline    or 

coloured ;  spores  mostly  simple. 
Sepedoniei :    fertile   threads  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  the  spawn;   spores  very 
abundant. 
These  latter  pass  evidently  into  (kmiomy- 
cetes.  [M.  J.  B.J 

HYPH08TR0MA.  The  mycelium  or 
spawn  of  fungals. 

HYPN^I.  A  natural  order  of  pleurocar- 
pous  mosses,  with  a  nodding  capsule,  elon- 
gated footstalk,  and  mostly  cylindrical 
stems,  with  imbricated  leaves ;  and  distin- 
guished from  Leucodentei  by  the  cemuous 
not  erect  capsules.  In  a  very  few  species 
the  stem  Is  flat,  and  the  leaves  two-ranked. 
The  species  for  the  most  part  creep  over 
trees,  rocks,  or  shady  banks,  though  some- 
times growing  In  exposed  pastures,  form- 
ing frequently  thick  tufts.  A  few  are  pin- 
nate, but  are  easily  distinguished  from 
Neckera  by  their  nodding  capsules.  Hyp- 
num  Is  the  principal  genus.        [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPNUM.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  genera  of  mosses  belonging  to 
the  division  which  has  lateral  fruit,  num- 
bering alwve  ninety  species  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone.  It  has  been  divided  i nto  various 
genera  dependent  on  slight  differences  of 
habit  and  condition  of  the  leaf-cells,  but  if 
capable  of  accurate  discrimination,  they 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  subgenera. 
The  peristome  In  all  is  double,  consisting 
of  an  outer  row  of  sixteen  equidistant  lan- 
ceolate acuminate  teeth,  the  Inner  of  a 
membrane  divided  halfway  down  into  six- 
teen keeled,  often  perforated  processes, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth,  with  in- 
termediate cilia  which  are  either  solitary 
or  two  or  three  together.  The  capsule  is 
more  or  less  curved  or  irregular.  It  differs 
from  Le^kea  in  the  nodding  capsule  and  the 
cilia  of  the  Inner  peristome,  and  from  Iso- 
thecium  In  the  curved  not  straight  and 
oy.i:metrical  capsule,  and  straggling  not 
dendroid  habit.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  large  and  ornamental.  They  occur  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ff.  tamarisdnum  is 
much  used  by  the  makers  of  artificial  flowers 
In  the  construction  of  moss  roses.  [M.  J.  B.3 

HYPO.    In  Greek  compounds  =  under. 
H  YPOBLASTUS.    The  flat  dorsal  cotyle- 
don of  a  grass. 
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HYPOCALYMMA.  A  genus  of  royrtacfr- 
)us  shrubs.  Indigenous  at  the  Swan  River. 
Phe  leaves  are  narrow  with  a  sharp  spine 
it  their  extremity ;  and  the  flowers  are 
•ose-coloured.  In  heads,  the  tube  of  the 
:alyx  bell-shaped,  the  petals  five  with 
ihort  stalks,  and  the  stamens  numerous 
ittached  like  the  petals  to  the  throat  of 
he  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPOCALYPTUS.  A  South  African 
;enus  of  Leguminosce,  consisting  of  a 
tingle  species,  H.  obcordahift,  a  handsome 
msh  or  small  tree  with  angular  stems, 
Tifoliolate  leaves,  having  obversely  heart- 
jhaped  leaflets,  and  stiff  erect  racemes  of 
lumerous  purple  pea-flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  The  standard,  which  has  a 
white  spot  at  Its  base.  Is  longer  than  the 
fceel ;  and  the  narrow  and  smooth  many- 
jeeded  pod  Is  about  two  Inches  long.  The 
two  latter  characters  distinguish  it  from 
Loddigesia  and  its  other  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYPOCH^RIS.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  cichoraceous  di- 
vision of  compound  flowers.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  are :  pappus  feathery ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales;  involucre 
unequally  imbricated ;  fruit  striated,  often 
beaked.  H.  radicata,  the  long-rooted  Cafs- 
ear.  Is  a  very  common  weed  In  pastures, 
rising  to  about  the  height  of  the  crop 
among  which  it  grows ;  the  leaves  are 
runclnate  and  very  rough,  and  the  stems 
generally  bear  several  large  yellow  flower- 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  give  a  tint  to  the  field  in  which  it 
grows.  It  Is  a  weed  of  no  Interest, 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise,  from 
usurping  the  places  of  more  nutritious 
fodder.  H.  maculata,  a  more  robust  plant 
found  on  the  roagnesian  rocks  of  the  Lizard 
Point,  on  the  limestone  of  Ormeshead,  and 
a  few  other  places  on  chalk,  generally  bears 
a  single  very  large  flower-head.  French, 
Porcelle ;  German,  Satikraut.       fC.  A.  J.j 

HYPOCHIL,  HYPOCHILIUM.  The 
lower  part  of  the  lip  of  certain  orchids. 

HYPOCRATBRIPORM.  Having  a  long 
slender  tube  and  a  flat  limb ;  as  in  the 
flower  of  the  primrose. 

HYPOCYRTA.  A  geaus  of  Gemeraeece, 
containing  a  few  species,  natives  of  South 
America.  They  are  procumbent,  sometimes 
erect,  undershrubs,  throwing  out  roots 
from  below  the  origin  of  the  opposite  and 
fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
and  solitary  or  several  together,  with  a 
deeply  flve-parted  calyx,  and  an  urn-shaped 
corolla  gibbous  behind  at  the  base,  the 
limb  unequally  flve-lobed  or  flve-toothed ; 
there  are  four  stamens,  and  the  ovary  Is 
surrounded  by  a  disk  which  swells  on  one 
side  into  a  gland.  The  fruit  Is  a  one-celled 
berry.  CW.CJ 

HYPODEMATIUM.    Lastrea. 

HYPODERMTS.  The  Inner  layer  of  the 
spore-case  of  an  urn-moss. 

HYPODERRIS.  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  allied  to  Woodsia,  with  which 


It  agrees  In  having  globose  Involucrate 
8ori,  and  In  the  Involucre  being  membra- 
naceous, calyclform,  and  fringed  at  the 
edge.  It  Is,  however,  at  once  distin- 
guished by  its  compoundly  anastomoslngr 
venation.  In  Its  aspect,  moreover.  It  is 
quite  dissimilar  to  Woodsia,  the  only  spe- 
cies, H.  Brovmii,  being  a  West  Indian  plant 
with  simple  or  three-lobed  coarse-looklngr 
fronds,  having  much  more  the  appearance 
of  some  Aajridium.  The  venal  areoles  en- 
close free  divaricate  sterile  veinlets ;  and 
the  sorl  are  compltal.  I.e.  seated  at  the 
points  where  several  veins  meet.  [T.  M.] 

HYPODISCUS.  A  genus  of  Regtiacece, 
allied  to  Willdenoma,  differing  In  having 
the  male  spikes  many-flowered.  The  disk 
of  the  female  flowers  (in  one-flowered 
spikes)  Is  crenated  or  waved.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [J.  T.  S.3 

HYPOfeSTER.  A  considerable  genus  ol 
Acanthacece,  dispersed  over  Africa,  tropi- 
cal Asia,  and  Australia,  and  remarkably 
abundant  in  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees  with  entire  or  dentate  leaves, 
and  large  purple  or  rose-coloured  flo^frers 
In  axillary  clusters  or  short  spikes,  often 
numerous  and  forming  a  terminal  leafy 
thyrse.  The  flowers  are  contained  In  a 
calyx-like  Involucre  of  four  more  or  less 
united  bracts ;  the  calyx  is  flve-lobed ;  the 
corolla  Is  two-lipped,  with  the  upper  Up 
entire  or  notched  and  the  lower  three- 
lobed;  there  are  two  stamens  with  one- 
celled  anthers ;  and  the  capsule  Is  com- 
pressed and  seedless  below,  but  towards 
the  apex  enlarged  and  two-celled,  contain- 
ing four  tuberculated  seeds.  Nearly  forty 
species  have  been  described.         [W.  C] 

HYPOG^T.  A  natural  order  of  gastero- 
mycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  their 
hymenlum  resembling  the  crumb  of  bread, 
and  by  their  subterranean  habit.  Some  have 
a  distinct  perldium,  while  others  are  totally 
destitute  of  any  covering,  and  depart  from 
the  characters  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  They  differ  from  real  truffles  in 
the  fruit  consisting  of  naked  spores.  The 
genera  and  species  are  numerous,  and  con- 
flned  to  temperate  regions.  Australia  and 
North  America  produce  two  or  three  spe-. 
cles.  Melanogaster  ambiguus  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  truffles,  and  Is  sold  In  the 
market  at  Bath.  Several  have  an  extremely 
offensive  smell.  These  and  other  fungi 
of  a  similar  habit  have  been  most  exqui- 
sitely Illustrated  in  a  separate  work  by  the 
Messrs.  Tulasne.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOG^OUS.  Growing  under  the 
earth. 

HYP0GYN0U8.  Growing  from  below 
the  base  of  the  ovary. 

HYPOL-ffiNA.  A  genus  of  JtestUuxcB 
from  South  Australia,  with  the  habit  of 
BesHo.  Stems  branched,  with  the  male 
flowers  amentaceous ;  female  plants  with 
the  flowers  In  an  imbricated  spike,  termi- 
nal and  solitary :  style  two  or  three-parted, 
I  deciduous.  [J.  T.  S.J 
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H  YPOLBPIS.  A  genus  of  polypodlaceotts 
ferns,  belonging  to  the  CheUanthece,  and 
not  very  well  distinguished  technically 
from  ChettarUhes  itself,  though  obviously 
distinct  in  habit  and  aspect.  In  the  large 
herbaceous  fronds  and  long  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, and  also  generally  distinguishable 
by  the  axillary  position  of  the  sort  in  re- 
;  spect  to  the  segments  of  the  fronds.  The 
fronds  are  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  pin- 
nated, with  free  veins,  and  punctiform 
sori  at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  covered  by 
reflexed  marginal,  sometimes  herbaceous, 
indusia.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
persed, being  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
tiie  Pacific  Isles,  India,  Bourbon,  and  Mau- 
ritius. South  Africa,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

HYPOLYTRUM.  A  genus  of  cypera- 
ceons  plants,  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
Hypoiytr&B.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  in- 
florescence being  In  fascicled  or  corym- 
bose roundish  panicles,  which  are  many- 
flowered.    Scales  imbricated  on  all  sides, 

I  none  of  the  lower  without  flowers ;  proper 
scales  two,  keeled  and  compressed,  the  ex- 

<  terior  one  largest ;  calyx  none ;  stamens 
two  to  three ;  styles  cleft.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  some  occur  in  the  East 
Indies.  [D.  M.] 

HYPOMENOTIS.  Free,  not  adherent; 
arising  from  below  an  organ,  without  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

HYPOPHYLLIUM.  A  smaU  abortive 
leaf,  lilte  a  scale,  placed  below  a  cluster  of 
leaf-like  branches,  or  leaves. 

HYPOPH  YLLOUS.  Growing  on  the  un- 
der side  of  a  leaf. 

HYPOPITHYa  A  genua  of  fir-rapes, 
diuinguished  by  having  the  calyx  three  to 
Sve-parted,  and  the  style  slender  and  hol- 
low, ending  in  a  round  stigma,  bearded  at 
the  margin.  The  species  are  parasites,  on  i 
firs  and  beeches,  with  leaves  in  the  form  of 
Males,  the  entire  plant  pale  in  colour,  and 
often  with  an  odour  of  musk.         [6.  D.] 

HYPOPODIUM.  The  stalk  of  the  car- 
pete. 

HYPOPTERIES.  A  wing  growing  from 
below  anything,  as  the  seed  of  a  fir-tree. 

HYPOPTERATB.  Having  a  wing  pro- 
duced at  the  base  or  below. 

HYPOPTERYGBI.  An  order  of  pleuro- 
earpous  mosses,  with  three-ranked  leaves, 
the  third  row  being  mostly  smaller  than 
the  others.  The  accessory  leaves  remind 
one  of  the  appendages  in  JungennanniacecB. 
The  capsules  are  mostly  lateral,  beneath 
the  proper  leaves,  but  sometimes  axillary. 
The  genera  of  ^Is  order  belong  principally 
to  warm  temperate  regions  in  either  heml- 
9here.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOSATHRIA.  A  condition  assumed 
by  the  tissues  of  certain  fruits,  commonly 
called  bletting.  It  is  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  formation  of  su- 
8ar,and  is  sometimes  promoted  artificially 


with  a  view  to  Improve  the  flavour  of  harsh 
fruits,  and,  indeed,  to  render  them  eatable 
as  medlars,  services,  ^c  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOSPORANGIUM.  The  induslum  of 
ferns,  when  it  grows  from  below  the  spore- 
cases. 

HYPOSTASIS.  The  suspensor  of  an 
embryo. 

HYPOSTROMA.  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

HYPOTHALLUS.  Delicate  filaments 
which  constitute  the  vegetation  of  conio- 
mycetous  fungals.  The  inferior  stratum 
of  the  thallus  of  llchenals. 

HYPOTHECIUM.  The  cellular  stratum 
below  the  thalamium  of  llchenals. 

HYPOXIDACEiE.  {Hypoxida.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  narcissal  alliance 
of  Endogens.  Herbs  with  a  tuberous  or 
fibrous  perennial  root,  radical  linear  dry 
leaves,  and  trimerous  flowers  on  scapes. 
Perianth  petaloid,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
six-parted ;  stamens  six,  attached  to  the  pe- 
rianth, the  anthers  introrse ;  ovary  three- 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous,  attached  to  a 
central  placenta.  Fruit  dry  or  berried, 
one  to  two  or  three  celled,  not  opening, 
with  a  lateral  hilum,  and  a  peculiar  beak- 
like appendage.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The 
roots  of  some  of  them  are  bitter  and  aro- 
matic, and  the  tubers  of  a  few  are  eaten. 
There  are  five  genera,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  species.  Examples ;  Hypoxia^  Curcii- 
ligo.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYPOXIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  forming  the  type'of  the  Hypoxida- 
cece.  They  are  known  by  their  six  stamens 
being  inserted  into  adisk  surmounting  the 
ovary,  by  the  style  being  detached  from 
the  corolla,  and  by  the  three-celled  capsu- 
lar fruit.  These  plants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  some 
amaryllidaceous  plants,  but  they  are  not 
bulbous:  several  are  in  cultivation.  H. 
erecta,  a  North  American  species,  is  used 
as  an  application  to  ulcers.        [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPOXYLON.  An  important  genus  of 
sph«riaceous  Ftaigi,  distinguished  by  the 
stroma,  in  which  the  perithecla  or  fruit- 
bearing  cysts  are  sunk,  being  free  from  the 
wood  on  which  it  grows.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  H.  concentricum, 
which  is  common  in  this  country  on  ash- 
trees,  looking  likfi  lumps  of  cobbler's  wax. 
Is  a  perfect  cosmopolite,  assuming  several 
forms.  The  allied  H.  vemicomim,  which, 
though  marked  like  the  last  with  concen- 
tric layers  within,is  loosely  cellular,  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bhotan.    [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPSEOCHARIS.  A  genus  referred  to 
Oeraniacece,  and  found  on  the  Andes  at 
above  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  plant  has 
root  leaves  resembling  those  of  Pimpinella 
Saxifraga,   and   axillary  peduncles,  with 
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three  or  four  aubsessile  flowers,  fifteen 
united  stamens,  and  a  five-lobed  ovary, 
with  several  ovules  in  each  cell.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYPTIS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth, 
which  are  very  acute ;  and  the  corolla  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  with  four 
entire  lobes,  the  lower  undivided.  The 
species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  varying 
much  in  general  aspect;  they  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America.  [G.  D.] 

HYSSOP.  ffyasopusojUlcinalia.  —  of  Scrip- 
ture. Capparis  apinosa.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Teucrium  PseucUhhyssopua,  —»  HBDOE. 
Oratiola  oJJMnalia. 

HY8S0PU8.  A  genus  of  LdbiaUe.  con' 
sistlng  of  small  bushy  herbs,  with  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  rolled  under  at  the  margin, 
a  calyx  marked  with  fifteen  ribs,  and  four 
fertile  diverging  stamens.  JET.  ojlJlcinalis, 
the  common  Hyssop,  of  Southern  Europe, 
was  once  much  employed  as  a  carminative 
in  flatulence  and  hysterical  complaints,  but 
is  now  seldom  employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYSTBRANTHIU8.  When  leaves  ap- 
pear after  flowers ;  as  iu  the  almond. 

HYSTERIA.    Corymins. 

HY8TERIUM.  A  genus  of  pyrenomy- 
cetous  Fungit  distinguished  by  a  hard 
more  or  less  linear  dark  peritbecium,  open- 
ing by  an  elongated  narrow  aperture.  The 
species  grow  on  naked  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
&c.,  and  are  sometimes  so  similar  to 
lichens  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  when  the  crust  is  worn  away  or  ob- 
solete. H.  Fraxini  and  Boacs  are  to  be 
found  commonly  on  fallen  twigs  of  ash 
and  rose.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  [M.  J.  B.] 

lANTHE.  A  genos  of  Scrophulariacea 
closely  allied  to  Verbasewn,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  the  Blattaria  section  of  that 
genus  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two  only 
bear  anthers,  two  being  reduced  to  barren 
filaments,  and  there  being  no  rudiment  of 
the  fifth.  /.  bugiUifolia,  the  only  known 
species,  grrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
more  glabrous  species  of  Verbaseum  or  Cel- 
8ia,  with  the  leaves  chlefiy  radical,  and 
greenish-yellow  fiowers,  remarkable  for 
their  almost  metallic  appearance  when 
fresh. 

lANTHINUS.  Pure  blue  stained  with 
red,  so  as  to  be  Intermediate  between  the 
two  colours. 

IBfiRIDE  DE  PERSE.  (Fr.)  Iberia 
aeniperflorena. 

IBBRIDELLA.  A  genua  of  Orud/erce, 
allied  to  Hutchinaia,  differing  principally 
in  the  truncate  pouch,  with  a  long  slender 
style.  They  are  small  undershrubs,  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

IBERIS.  A  genus  of  Crudferce,  contain- 
ing numerous  species  from  Europe,  East- 
em  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.    They  are 


'  easily  known  from  most  of  their  allies,  by 
their  flat  corymbs  of  flowers  with  the  two 
j  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  ethers,  so 
!  that  the  inflorescence  Is  radiant.  Tbese 
Candytufts  are  nearly  smooth  an  nals,  or 
,  small  undershrubs,  with  oblong  or  linear 
I  leaves  (pinnatifld  in  many  of  the  annual 
'  kinds),  and  white  pink  or  purple  flowers, 
I  fragrant  in  some  of  the  species.  The  seed- 
I  pouch  is  oval  or  roundish,  flattened  so  that 
<  the  partition  is  in  the  narrowest  diameter, 
I  and  the  valves  compressed,  with  an  ex- 
'  panded  wing  on  the  keel.  The  seed  is  so- 
I  litary  In  each  of  the  two  cells,  with  the 
I  radicle  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  flat  co- 
]  tyledons,  on  one  side.  The  most  common 
I  species  is  /.  amara,  which  is  found  wild  In 
I  the  south  of  England  as  a  weed  in  cultl- 
v}lted  grounds,  and  many  of  the  other  spe- 
cies are  common  in  gardens.       [J.  T.  SO 

I  ICACINACE^ffi.  (Icacinece.)  A  natural 
'  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  con- 
'  sistlng  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  al- 
I  lied  to  Olacaeece,  and  differing  from  that 
.  order  in  the  calyx  not  enlarging  with  the 
fruit ;  in  the  stamens  being  alternate  with 
the  petals ;  In  the  ovary  being  normally 
many-celled,  with  axile  placcntatlon,  and 
one-celled  only  by  abortion ;  and  in  the 
ovules  being  suspended  below  the  summit 
of  the  ceil.  The  plants  are  chiefly  tropical, 
and  there  are  about  thirteen  genera  and 
seventy  known  species.  Nothing  Is  known 
regarding  their  properties.  Bentharo  makes 
them  a  tribe  of  Olacinece.  Llndley  places 
the  order  under  hlsberberal  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous  Exogens.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ICACINA.  A  genus  of  Icacinacece,  with 
shrubby  ascending  or  twining  branches, 
smooth  leaves,  panicled  flowers,  and  scarlet 
fruit.  Calyx  small,  flve-cleft ;  petals  flve, 
valvate  villous;  stamens  flve,  alternate  with 
petals,  bypogynous ;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  Indehiscent, 
the  seed  pendulous  with  a  prominent  raphe. 
There  are  three  or  four  known  species,  na- 
tives of  the  western  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ICACO.    Chryaobalanua  leaco. 

ICE-PLANT.  Meaembrj/anthemum  crys- 
tcUlinum. 

lOHNANTHUS.  A  genus  of  grasses,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Paniceee,  and  now 
generally  included  in  Panicum.  The  only 
species  described,  I.  panicoidea,  Is  a  native 
of  Brazil  and  Gaiana.  [D.  M.] 

ICHNOCARPUS.  A  genos  of  dogbanes, 
having  the  stamens  flve  in  number,  their 
anthers  distinct  from  the  stigma,  which 
is  ovate  acuminate ;  and  the  seed-vessels 
very  slender.  The  name  is  indicative  of 
the  slender  capsules.  /.  fruteacena  is  an 
ornamental  stove  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  with  oval  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers.  [6.  D.] 

ICICA.  A  genus  of  Amyridacea,  found 
chiefly  in  the  tropics  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, only  two  or  three  out  of  the  twenty 
species  described  occurring  in  the  eastern. 

. I 
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They  are  mostly  large  trees,  sometimes  a 
bandred  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  all 
aboand  in  balsamic  or  resinous  juice. 
Their  leaves  are  either  pinnate  with  a  ter- 
minal leaflet,  or  ternate,  the  leaflets  being 

I   of  a  leathery  texture,  and  without  the  dots 

I   usual  In  some  plants  of  the  same  order. 

I  The  flowers  are  small,  usually  white  or 
yellowish-green,  and  borne  in  racemes  or 

■  ■  crowded  heads  at  the  angles  of  the  leaves : 
they  have  a  small  four  or  flve-toothed 
calyx,  and  an  equal  number  of  petals, 
which,  along  with  the  eight  or  ten  sta- 
mens, are  inserted  under  the  cup-shaped 
fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  contain- 
ing from  one  to  flve  hard  stones  covered 
with  pulp,  and  containing  one  seed  each. 

/.  altiisima,  attaining,  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
is  preferred  by  the  Indians  for  making 
their  canoes,  not  only  from  its  large  site 
but  on  account  of  its  durability  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  worked.  It  is 
called  Cedar-wood  in  consequence  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  is  used  for  the  Inside 
fittings  of  houses,  for  book-cases,  Ac,  its 
odour  preserving  books  from  Injury  by 
insects.  The  balsam  obtained  from  the 
trunks  of  many  of  the  species  is  highly 
odoriferous,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a 
perfume  In  South  America.  That  of  I. 
heptaphylla,  called  Hyawa  in  Guiana,  is 
used  as  a  remedy  against  dysentery,  and 
also  for  coughs.  Balsam  of  Acouchi, 
yielded  by  /.  heterophyUa^iB  employed  as  a 
vulnerary.  These  balsams  remain  fluid  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden, 
and  are  then  commonly  used  for  burning 
as  incense  in  churches.  So  highly  charged 
with  resin  arc  the  trees,  that  the  branches 
of  one  species  are  used  in  British  Guiana 
for  torches  ;  and  the  wood  of  /.  heptaphylUi 
is  called  Incense  wood.  [A.  a] 

ICONES.     Pictorial  representations  of 
plants. 
1CX>S.    In  Greek  compounds  =  twenty. 

ICOSAfiDRAL.  Having  twenty  aides ;  as 
the  pollen  of  Tragopooon. 

ICJTERUS.  A  name  given  to  the  yellow 
condition  assumed  by  wheat  and  some 
other  plants,  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
longed wet  and  cold.  More  genial  wea- 
ther generally  Improves  the  condition 
of  the  plants.  The  disease  Is,  therefore, 
distinct  from  chlorosis,  which  is  more  fre- 
quentlyconstitutlonal,and,  in  consequence, 
past  cure.  Vine  leaves  become  yellow  from 
their  roots  being  placed  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances;  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  point  from 
whence  the  evil  is  derived.  Yellowness 
Is  sometimes  produced  by  Fungi,  and  is 
then  irremediable.  The  golden  hues  of 
autumn  belong  clearly  to  another  cate- 
gory. [M.  J.  B.] 

IDES,  or  IDEUS.  In  terminating  Greek 
compounds  =  similar  :  as  petaUndetu,  like 
a  petaL 

IDIOGYNOUS.   Not  having  a  plstiL 


IDIOTHALAMrs.     Having  a  dlff.Trni 
colour  or  texture  from  the  thallus ;  a  term    [ 
used  among  lichens. 

IDOTHEA.    A  genus  of  Liliaetff,  from    j 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  allied  lo  Drtmm,    j 

'  but  differing  in  the  iterianth  being  derl-    i 
duous.     It  is  also  near   Vroprtalum  and 
Vrginea,  but  Is    dij'tlngulslied  fmm    the 

,  former  by  the  sepals  being  united  at  the 
base.forming  a  l>ell  shaped  tube,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  deciduous  one-nerved  pe- 
rianth  segments.     They  are  hertw  with 

I  scaly  or  more  rarely  coated  bulbs.  [J.  T.  &] 

I  IF  (Pr.)  TaxuB  baeeata.  —  NCCI- 
F&RB.    PodocarpuM  nurx/er 

IFE     An  ladlan  name  for  Saiutviera 
'  cy^Ndrtco. 

I     IGNAME.    (Fr.)    Dio$eorta  $ativa. 

I  IGNATIA.  A  genus  described  by  the 
younger  Linneus  as  belonging  to  the 
fifrycAnof  family,  but  itlnce  suppressed  by 
I  Mr  Bentham,  wLo  lias  nhown  it  to  bccom- 
'  posed  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  uperies 
I  of  Potoquerut,  and  the  fruiu  of  a  Strychno*, 
,  the  former  a  plant  of  Guiana,  the  latter 
from  the  Philippines.  The  seeds  are  called 
I  by  old  writers,  St.  Ignatius'  Beans,  and 
are  held  up  by  them  as  a  remedy  agalnvt 
!  cholera.  They  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
&rychno9  mtUhfiora,  but  are  quite  unknown 
to  modem  botanists.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IGMEUS.    Very  lively  scarlet,  flery  red. 

ILE0DICTT05.  A  genus  of  phallold 
Ga«teromyeete»,  nearly  allied  to  CUUMrnt, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  hollow 
branches  of  the  receptacle,  which  are, 
moreover,  not  porous.  The  gelatinous 
volva  of  /.  eibarium  was  formerly  eaten  in 
If  ew  Zealand,  before  the  English  habiu  bad 
gained  ground,  and  was  known  by  a  name 
j  equivalent  to  Thunder^irt.       [M.  J.  B.] 

ILEX.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees 
belonging  to  the  Aqui/oliacta,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  charac- 
terised by  having  an  inferior  calyx  with 
small  teeth;  a  corolla  which  is  monope- 
talous  but  scarcely  so.  It  being  divided 
into  deep  spreading  concave  segments; 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  its  segments;  a  four  or 
five-celled  ovary,  with  nearly  sessile  stig- 
mas :  and  a  berried  fruit  containing  one- 
seeded  nuts,  the  parts  being  all  in  fours  or 
fives.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  /. 
Aquifolium,  common  Holly,  employed  so 
much  for  purposes  of  decoration  at  Christ- 
mas, and  1.  paraguayensia,  Paraguay  Tea, 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

/.  Aquifolium  is  distinguished  from  other 

species  by  its  peculiar  smooth,  wavy,  shin- 

I  ing,  spinous  leaves,  and  its  short  axillary 

j  many-flowered  peduncles.    The  leaves  are 

stated  on  good  authority  to  be  equal  to 

Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 

I  fevers.   The  root  and  bark  are  said  to  be 

I  deobstruent,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 

agreeably  to  which  Haller  recommends  the 

'  Juice  of  the  leaves  in  jaundice.  The  berries 
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are  purgative  and  emetic,  six  or  eight  being 
saffldent,  it  is  said,  to  produce  the  latter 
effect.  The  beautiful  white  wood  is  much 
used  for  inlaying,  and  birdlime  is  obtained 
from  the  bark.  It  has  been  stated  re- 
cently by  M.  J.  Pierre,  that  the  young  stems 
are  gathered  In  Morbihan  by  the  peasants, 
and  made  use  of  as  a  cattle-food  from  the 
end  of  November  to  April  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  stems  are  dried,  and  having 
been  bruised  are  given  as  food  to  cows 
three  times  a  day.  They  are  found  to  be 
very  wholesome  and  very  productive  of 
good  milk,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is 
excellent.  The  common  Holly  is  the  badge 
of  the  Drummonds. 

7.  paraguayensia  is  characterised  as  a 
species  by  its  perfectly  smooth,  ovate, 
lanceolate  unequally-serrated  leaves,  and 
by  having  much-branched  racemes  of  flow- 
ers, the  subdivisions  of  which  are  some- 
what umbellate,  and  by  its  slightly  hairy 
calyx.  The  leaves  of  the  Hiat^,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  South  America, 
are  from  four  to  five  inches  long.  The 
Mate  occupies  the  same  important  posi- 
tion in  the  domestic  economy  of  South 
America,  as  the  Chinese  tea  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  con- 
sumed in  that  country  to  the  extent  of 
about  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  It  has  been 
in  use  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
practice  having  been  adopted  from  the 
aboriginal  people.  The  leaves  are  prepared 
by  drying  and  roasting,  not  in  the  manner 
of  Chinese  teas,  but  large  branches  are  cut 
off  the  plants  and  placed  on  hurdles  over 
a  wood  fire  until  sufficiently  roasted ;  the 


Hex  paraguaymtii. 

branches  are  then  placed  on  a  hard  floor 
and  l>eaten  with  sticks;  the  dried  leaves 
are  thus  knocked  off  and  reduced  to  a 
powder,  which  is  collected,  made  into 
packages,  and  is  ready  for  use.  There  are 
three  sorts  known  in  the  South  American 
markets :  the  Caa-Cuys,  which  is  the  half- 
expanded  leaf-buds;  the  Caa-Mirl, the  leaf 
torn  from  Its  midrib  and  veins,  without  ^ 


roasting ;  and  the  Caa-Guaza  or  Yerva  de 
Palosof  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with 
the  petioles  and  small  branches  roasted.  It 
is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a  small 
quantity,  about  a  teaspoonful,  into  a  gourd 
or  cup,  with  a  little  sugar ;  the  drinking 
tube  is  then  inserted,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on  the  Mat^;  when  snlBciently  cool, 
the  infusion  is  sacked  up  thronerh  tbe 
tube.  It  has  an  agreeable,  slightly  aro- 
matic odour,  is  rather  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  very  refreshing  and  restorative  to  the 
human  frame  after  enduring  great  fatigue. 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  it  to  leave  it  off.  It  acts  In  some 
degree  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  If 
taken  in  over-doses,  it  occasions  diseases 
similar  to  those  produced  by  strong 
liquors.  It  contains  the  same  active  prli^ 
ciple  as  tea  and  coffee,  called  theine,  but 
not  their  volatile  and  empyreumatic  oils. 

It  is  stated  that  J.  Oongonha  and  /.  thee- 
zans  are  also  employed  in  Brazil  as  tea, 
and  they  are  described  in  common  with 
/.  paraguayensia  as  being  valuable  din- 
retlcs  and  diaphoretics.  Tbe  leaves  of  I. 
paraguayensia  and  several  others  are  used 
by  dyers ;  the  unripe  fruits  of  J.Macaucoua 
abound  in  tannin,  and,  bruised  In  a  ferm^- 
neous  mud,  are  used  in  dyeing  cotton,  act- 
ing something  like  galls.  [B.  C.i 

ILLAIREA.  A  genus  of  Loasacece  from 
central  America,  of  which  the  only  species 
7.  canarinoides  Is  a  climber,  with  much  tbe 
habit  and  aspect  of  Caiophora  lateritiay  but 
having  the  ovate  oblong  keeled  petals  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  bell-shaped  flow- 
er, bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  Canarina.  The  leaves  are  cordate 
or  flddle-shaped,  deeply  pinnatifld  with 
toothed  lobes,  and  furnished,  as  are  the 
stems,  with  virulent  stinging  hairs;  the 
flowers  are  nodding,  borne  on  long  axil- 
lary pedtmcles,  and  of  a  cinnabar  or  brick- 
red  colour,  with  blue  stamens.  There  are 
five  concave  half-boatshaped  nectary  scales 
alternating  with  the  petals,  bearingr  on 
their  back  a  couple  of  setae,  and  standing 
in  front  of  the  scales,  two  before  each, 
long  filiform  staminodia,  converging  in  a 
cone  over  the  style,  which  has  five  hemi- 
spherical corpuscules  at  its  base.  Be- 
yond this  there  is  little  besides  the  cam 
panulate  form  of  the  corolla  to  separate 
Illairea  from  Caiophora.  CT.  M.] 

ILLECEBRACE^.  (ParonychieoB,  JTer- 
niarice,  Knotworts.)  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  silenal 
alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with 
opposite  or  alternate  often  clustered  ses- 
sile stipuled  leaves,  and  minute  flowers : 
sepals  three  to  five,  distinct  or  ovuled; 
petals  small,  sometimes  none;  stamens 
opposite  tbe  sepals,  if  equal  to  ttaeni  In 
number;  ovary  superior;  styles  two  to 
five;  seeds  either  numerous  and  attached 
to  a  free  central  placenta,  or  solitary  and 
pendulous  from  a  cord  attached  to  a  basal 
placenta ;  embryo  curved  in  albumen.  Na- 
tives of  barren  places  chiefly  in  Bnrope 
and  the  north  of  Africa.    Their  properties 
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are    astringent.      There    are    thirty-one 
known  genera,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  species.  Examples :  Ulecebrum,  i 
Paronychias  Spergula.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ILLECEBRTJM.  A  genus  of  Illecebraceop 
containing  a  single  species,  J.  verticillatum, 
found  over  the  grreater  part  of  Europe, 
though  very  rare  in  Britain,  and  only  oc- 
curring in  the  extreme  south-west.  It  is  I 
a  small  branched  prostrate  smooth  annual,  ■ 
with  ascending  branches,  crowded  with  | 
pairs  of  obovate  leaves,  and  bearing  axil- ; 
lary  clusters  of  flowers  forming  false  | 
whorls ;  these  are  small,  white,  and  shin-  j 
Ing,  from  the  dry  white  thickened  calyx  , 
segments.  [J.  T.  S.]     j 

ILLICIUM.  A  limited  genus  of  Magno- 1 
tiacece,  found  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Southern  China, 
and  the  Khasia  mountains.  They  are  cver- 
grreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  smooth  i 
entire  leaves,  exhaling  when  bruised  a 
strong  odour  of  aniseed,  owing  to  the 
volatile  oil  contained  in  minute  .pellucid  I 
dots,  which  may  be  seen  by  means  of  a 
lens.  Their  flowers  are  borne  singly  or  In 
threes  from  the  sides  of  the  branches, 
usually  of  a  yellowish  colour,  except  in 
one  species  where  they  are  dark  purple; 
they  have  a  calyx  of  three  or  six  sepals, 
coloured  in  the  same  manner  as,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from,  the  petals, 
which  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  thirty, 
{  and  are  arranged  in  several  series,  the 
innermost  ones  being  the  smallest;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  ovaries, 
varying  from  six  to  eighteen,  are  crowded 
together  in  a  circle.  The  fruit  resembles 
a  star,  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
one-seeded  flattened  cells  arranged  round 
a  central  axis. 


nilciam  anioatum. 

/.  aniMtum,  the  Star  or  Chinese  Anise, 
the  Badlane  of  the  French,  is  a  shrub 
growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is 
found  in  China,  and  derives  Its  name  of 
SUr  Anise  from  the  stellate  form  and 
odour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  fruit  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce  amongst  Asiatic 


nations,  and  is  likewise  sent  to  Europe, 
though  not  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
it  is  commonly  used  by  cooks  as  a  condi- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is 
also  chewed  in  small  quantities  after  each 
meal,  both  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening 
the  breath  and  as  a  promoter  of  digestion, 
while  the  native  physicians  prescribe  it  as 
a  stomachic  and  carminative.  In  France 
it  Is  reputed  to  be  employed  as  the  flavour- 
ing ingredient  of  Anisette  'de  Bordeaux. 
Its  pungent  aromatic  flavour  and  odour, 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  common  anise  but  rather  sweeter 
and  softer,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation,  and  is  said  to  be  substituted 
for  genuine  oil  of  anise. 

T.  religiosum.  a  Japanese  species,  was 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Clilnese.  1 
It  is  a  small  tree  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  | 
tree,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Japanese,  i 
who  form  wreaths  of  it  with  which  to  ; 
decorate   the  tombs  of    their  deceased  . 
friends,  and  they  also  burn,  the  fragrant  : 
bark  as  Incense  before  their  deities.   Their  ; 
watchmen  likewise  use  the  powdered  bark  , 
for  burning  in  graduated  tubes  in  order  to  ' 
mark  the  time,  the  bark  consuming  slowly  ; 
and  uniformly.     The  leaves  are  said  to  j 
possess  poisonous  properties ;  while  in 
Alabama  those  of  /.  floridanum  have  the 
same  reputation,  and  the  plant  has  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Poison-bay.  [A.  S.] 

ILLIGERA.  An  apetalous  genus  of 
Exogens,  regarding  the  station  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  en* 
tertained.  It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Java,  having  alternate  coria- 
ceous leaves  which  are  temate.  The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  in  axillary  pani- 
cles; the  calyx  superior,  coloured,  ten- 
lobed,  the  lobes  being  disposed  in  two 
rows;  the  stamens  flve,  opposite  the  outer 
row,  having  glands  at  their  bases ;  the 
anthers  open  by  valves  which  turn  up- 
wards ;  and  the  ovary  is  one-celled.  The 
fruit  is  four-sided  with  four  unequal 
wings  at  the  angles,  and  the  single  pen- 
dulous seed  has  the  cotyledons  spirally 
twisted  together.  The  nearest  affinity  of 
this  genus  is  with  Oyrocarpua,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  climbing  stem,  and  in  hav- 
ing wings  on  the  sides  of  its  fruit.  These 
two  genera  have  been  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family  under  the  name 
of  niigereoe  or  Gyrocarpece,  but  are  very 
near  both  Cotnbretacece  and  Laiiraceee,  with 
the  former  of  which  they  have  been  com- 
bined. [B.  C.J 

ILLIGEREiS.  A  suborder  of  Cotnbreta- 
cece, from  which  the  plants  referred  to  it 
are  distinguished  mainly  by  their  recurved 
anther  valves,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
semble laurels.  The  group  also  receives 
the  name  of  Qyrocarpece.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ILLUPIE  TREE.    Bassia  Umgifolia. 

IMANTOPHYLLTJM.  This  name,  under 
the  form  of  Imatophyllum,  subsequently 
changed  by  Sprengel  to  Himantophyllumt 
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was  originally  applied  to  the  amaryllida- 
ceouB  plant  called  Clivia,  which  latter 
name  has  superseded  it;  and  its  author. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  has  since  transferred  it 
to  a  related  Natal  plant  of  great  beauty, 
which  he  calls  /.  miniatum.  This  plant 
forma  a  stemless  herb,  with  thick  fleshy 
roots,  ample  distichous  lorate  leaves  em- 
bracing each  other  at  the  base,  and  a  tall 
plano-convex  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 
many  large  showy  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-tinted  vermilion.  These  consist 
of  a  six-leaved  perianth,  with  a  very  short 
tube  and  broad  obovate-lanceolate  nearly 
equal  segments,  spreading  into  a  broadly 
canipanulate  form  ;  there  are  six  stamens 
with  thickish  subulate  filaments,  and  a 
thick  slightly  decurved  style  with  a  trifld 
stigma.  The  seeds  are  bulbifonn,  about 
the  size  of  a  horsebean.  [T.  M.] 

IMBERBI8.    Having  no  hairs. 

IMBRICATED.  When  bodies  overlap 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  root 

IMBRICARIA.  A  genus  of  sapotaceous 
trees  natives  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  &c. 
The  flowers  have  eight  sepals  In  two  rows ; 
a  corolla  divided  into  several  segments, 
arranged  in  three  rows ;  sixteen  stamens, 
eight  of  them  fertile  and  eight  sterile; 
and  a  fleshy  fruit,  with  eight  one-seeded 
cells.  The  fruits  of  /.  malabarica  and  /. 
maxima  are  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

IMHOPIA  A  genus  of  AmaryUidacecB, 
allied  to  Bnmavigia,  and  consisting  of 
Cape  bulbs  characterised  by  the  flowers 
having  a  very  short  straight  tube  and  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb  of  six  nearly 
equal  segments,  six  stamens  with  equal 
filaments  enlarged  at  the  base,  and  a 
straight  style  with  an  obtuse  three-cor- 
nered stigma.  They  have  filiform  leaves, 
and  a  solid  scaiJe  bearing  at  top  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often 
marked  with  red.  The  name  was  originally 
Intended  for  Amaryllis  mnrginata,  a  plant 
which  Is  now  referred  to  Nerine.    [T.  M.3 

IMMARGINATE.  Having  no  rim  or 
edge. 

IMMEDIATE.  Proceeding  directly  from 
a  part,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  part ;  as  the  flower-stalks  of  a  ra- 
ceme. 

IMMOBILE,  IMM0BILI8.  Immovable; 
that  Is  to  say,  not  having  a  free  motion  on 
the  part  which  bears  It ;  as  many  anthers. 

IMMORTAL  FLOWER.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  various  common  species  of 
Eelichryaumt  Antennaria,  Gnaphdlium,  &c. 

IMMORTELLE  (Pr.)  Xeranihemum ;  also 
Eelipterum  and  Helichrysum,  especially 
H  orieniale ;  also  the  wood  of  Erythrina 
glauca.  -  BLANCHE  or  DE  ViRpiNIB. 
Antennaria  margaritacea.  —  DB  LA  MAL- 
MA180N.  Helichrymm  bracteatum.  — 
JAUNE.  Helichrysum  orientate.  —  vIO- 
LETTE.    Oomphrena  globosa. 

IMPABIPINNATB.    When  the  petiole 


of  a  pinnate  leaf  is  terminated  by  a  single 
leafiet. 

IMPATIENS.  A  genus  of  Balsaminaceae, 
chiefly  found  In  India,  though  a  few  spe- 
cies occur  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  generally  glabrous  herbs  with 
thick  succulent  stems  enlarged  at  the 
joints,  where  the  alternate  undivided 
leaves  are  given  off.  The  fiowers  are  ax- 
illary, often  handsome,  and  so  very  irre- 
gular that  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  as  to  which  parts  belong  to 
the  calyx  and  which  to  the  corolla.  The 
view  taken  by  Kunth  Is  by  far  the  most 
probable,  namely,  that  two  outer  small 
scale-like  leaves,  a  large  h  od-shaped  and 
spurred  coloured  lower  sepal,  and  an  up- 
per coloured  portion  composed  of  two 
united  together  so  as  to  appear  but  one, 
form  an  irregular  imbricated  calyx  of  five 
sepals.  Within  this  there  are  two  pairs  of 
petals,  unequally  cleft  nearly  to  the  base. 
The  stamens  are  five  in  number,  with  the 
filaments  united  above ;  and  In  the  centre 
Is  the  five-celled  ovary  with  a  sessile  lobed 
stigma.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  subcylln- 
drlcal,  or  with  five  blunt  angles.  The  val  ves 
separate  and  roll  up  when  touched  after 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  I.  Balsamina  is  the 
much-cultivated  Garden  Balsam,  which 
readily  becomes  double,  and  of  which  the 
flowers  are  very  variable  in  colour,  a  na- 
tive of  India.  /.  Noli-tangere,  the  Touch- 
me-not,  Is  found  apparently  wild  In  Britain, 
and  Is  frequent  in  Europe;  the  flowers  In 
this  species  are  yellow.  [J.  T.  S.3 

IMPERATORIA.    Peucedanum, 

IMPERIALE.  (Pr.)  FrUiUaria  imperior 
lis. 

IMPLEX0U8.    Entangled,  Interlaced. 

IMPREGNATION.  The  fertUisatlon  ol 
the  ovule  by  the  pollen-tubes. 

IMPUBERA  (JETAS).  The  period  of 
maturity  in  fruit  anterior  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ovules. 

IN^QUALIS.  Of  unequal  or  dissimilar 
size. 

IN^QUILATERAL,IN^QUILATERUS. 
When  the  two  sides  of  a  figure  are  not 
symmetrical ;  as  the  leaf  of  a  Beg<mia. 

INANIS.  Empty,  not  containing  any- 
thing ;  or  merely  filled  with  a  loose  sponsy 
substance. 

INANTHERATB.  Bearing  no  anther; 
applied  to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  sta- 
mens. 

INAPERTOUS.  Not  opened,  although 
its  habit  Is  to  open. 

INCANESCENT.  Having  a  hoary  or  grey 
aspect,  because  of  the  presence  of  hairs 
upon  the  surface. 

INCANUS.   The  same  as  Canus ;  hoary. 

INCARNATUS.    The  same  as  Cameus. 

INCARVILLEA.  A  genus  of  Bignontor 
cece  containing  now  only  a  single  species. 
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the  plants  formerly  referred  to  it  being 
placed  In  new  or  neighbouring  genera.  It 
Is  an  erect  glabrous  herb  from  China,  hav- 
Ing  the  habit  of  Argylia,  vrith  alternate 
1>ipinnatisect  leaves,  and  large  scarlet 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  [W.  C] 

INCENSE.  Frankincense,  the  modem 
Ollbanum. 

INCENSE  TREE.    Idea  guianensis. 
INCENSE  WOOD.    Idea  heptaphylla. 

INCISED,  INCI8US.  Regularly  divided 
by  deep  incisions.  Hence  incUo-serrcUiis, 
having  deep  slashed  serratures ;  inciao-denr 
tatits,  having  slashed  toothings,  &c. 

INCLINING.  Falling  back  considerably 
from  the  horizontal  line. 

INCLUDED.    Enclosed  in  anything. 

INCOMPLETE.  Deficient  in  some  of  its 
parts,  as  a  flower  without  corolla,  or  a  calyx 
with  only  a  part  of  its  sepals. 

INCONSPICUOUa  SmaU  In  size,  not 
readily  observed. 

INCRASSATB.  Thicker  than  usual  in 
proportion  to  its  area ;  as  the  leaves  of  the 
houseleek. 

INCRUSTATB.  A  term  applied  to  seeds 
which  grow  so  flrraly  to  their  pericarp  as 
to  appear  to  have  but  one  integument. 
Also  coated  with  eartby  matter. 

INCUBOU8.  A  name  employed  in  de- 
scriptions otJungermanniaee€e  In  contradis- 
tinction to  succubous,  to  indicate  that  the 
leaves  are  imbricated  over  each  other  from 
the  base  towards  the  apex,  whereas  in  suc- 
cubous leaves  they  are  imbricated  In  a 
contrary  direction.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INCUMBENT.  Said  of  an  embryo  when 
its  radicle  is  folded  down  upon  the  back  of 
the  cotyledons. 

INCURVED,  INOURVUS,  INCURVATE 
Curved  inwards. 

INDEHISCENT.  Not  splitting  in  a  de- 
finite manner  when  ripe. 

INDIAN  HEART.  Cardioapermum  Coririr 
dum. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.  The  Inspissated 
juice  of  Fieus  eUutica^  Siphonia  elastieot 
and  other  plants :  see  CAOUTCHoua 

INDIAN  SHOT.    Canna. 

INDIGO.  A  blue  dye  yielded  by  several 
plants,  as  Indigo/era  tinetoria  and  argentea, 
Wrightia  tingtaria,  Marsdenia  tinetoria, 
Gpmnema  tingens.  — ,  BASTARD.  Amorpha 
frutieoaa.  —,  CHINESE.  Isatia  indigo- 
tica.  — ,  EGYPTIAN.  Tephroaia  ApoUinea. 
—.FALSE.  An  American  namefor  SajTtika. 
— ,  INDIAN.  Indigo/era  tinetoria.  — ,  NA- 
TIVE. ItatiB  tinetoria.  —.WEST  INDIAN. 

'  Indigo/era  Anil.  — ,  WILD.   Baptigia  tine- 

I  toria. 

I      INDIGO-BERRY.    Randia  latifolia. 

I  INDIGOFERA.  A  very  extensive  tropl- 
I  eal  or  subtropical  genus  of  leguminous 


plants,  valuable  on  account  of  the  bin 
colouring  material,  called  Indigo,  aflorde 
by  several  of  the  species,  of  which  upward 
of  two  hundred  are  described,  the  great€ 
number  belonging  to  the  African  conti 
nent,  but  abounding  also  In  both  Amerlr 
and  Asia,  and  a  few  extending  to  Australii 
They  are  either  annual  or  perennial  herba 
ceotts  plants  or  shrubs,  and  have  pinnat 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  occasionall; 
reduced  to  three  or  one  leaflet  only.  Tbi 
flowers  are  usually  of  a  rose-purplish  o 
bluish  colour  or  white,  and  are  borne  h 
racemes  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves 
they  have  a  broad  flve-toothed  calyx,  ] 
papilionaceous  corolla  having  the  uppei 
petal  curved  backwards ;  and  ten  stamens 
one  of  which  is  free.  The  fruit  is  a  cylin 
drical  or  four-sided,  straight  or  curved  pod 
containing  numerous  (rarely  one  or  two; 
angular  seeds. 

/.  tinetoria,  the  species  most  commonlj 
cultivated,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indiet 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  but  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  and  became  naturalised  In 
Africa  and  America.  It  Is  a  shrubby  plant 
growing  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
having  oval  or  inversely  egg-shaped  leaf- 
lets, and  long  narrow  pods.    /.  Anil,  the 


Indigofcra  tinetoria. 

West  Indian  Indigo,  is  a  larger  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  flve  or  six  feet,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
from  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  has  become  na- 
turalised in  Asia  and  AfricA.  Its  leaflets  are 
of  a  spathulate  form,  and  its  pods  short 
and  thick. 

The  use  of  Indigo  as  a  dye  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  by  Pliny,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
was  not,  however,  much  used  in  Europe 
till  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  for  a 
long  time  It  experienced  considerable  op- 
pusltlon  on  account  of  its  interference  with 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  woad  (see 
iBATis),  and  in  several  European  countries 
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j  edicts  were  issaed  prohibiting  Its  use  by 
dyers,  and  stigmatising  it  as  the  devil's  dye. 

1  As  met  with  in  commerce  at  the  present 

j  day,  Indigo  usually  consists  ot  cubical 
cakes,  measuring  between  two  and  three 
inches.  It  is  prepared  by  throwing  bundles 
of  the  fresh-cut  plants  into  shallow  vats 
and  covering  them  with  water,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them   under   the  surface. 

!  After  steeping  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  the 
liquid  is  run  off  into  another  vat  and 
beaten  w|th  sticks  or  bamboos  from  ono 
and  a  half  to  three  hours,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  the  blue  colouring 
matter,  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  but  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  other  substances  con- 
tained in  them.  The  colouring  matter  is 
then  allowed  to  settle,  the  precipitation 
being  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  clean  cold  water  or  lime-water, 
and  the  supernatant  liquor  drawn  off  and 
thrown  away,  while  the  deposited  matter  is 
put  into  a  boiler  and  kept  at  the  boiling 
point  for  five  or  six  hours.  After  this  it  is 
spread  upon  frames  covered  with  cloth, 
and  allowed  to  drain  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  and  when  it  is  sufBciently  solid  it  is 
pressed,  cut  Into  cubes,  stamped  and  dried 
for  the  market.  Our  imports  of  Indigo 
average  about  68,000  cwt.  annually,  the 
greatest  part  coming  from  the  East  Indies, 
but  a  large  portion  is  re-exported  to  various 
European  countries,  the  consumption  In 
the  United  Kingdom  not  being  more  than 
about  13,000  cwt.  per  annum.         ■  [A.  S.] 

INDIGOTICUS.   The  deepest  blue. 

INDIGOTIBR.    (Pr.)    Indigo/era. 

INDIVISU8.  Not  separated  into  other 
parts. 

INDRA  JOW.TNDURJAW.  Indian  names 
for  the  bitter  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysen- 
terica. 

INDUGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Clear- 
ing-nut, Strychnos  potatorum. 

INDUMENTUM.  The  hairy  covering  of 
plants,  of  whatever  kind. 

INDUPLIOATE,  INDUPLIOATIVE. 

Having  the  margins  bent  abruptly  In- 
wards, and  the  external  face  of  these  edges 
applied  to  each  other  without  any  twist- 
ing. 

INDURASCENT.  Hardening  by  degrees, 
as  the  permanent  petioles  of  a  tragacanth 
bush. 

INDU8IUM.  A  name  given  to  the  Im* 
mediate  covering  of  the  tuft  of  capsules  or 
spnrangia  In  ferns.  Sometimes  the  sort 
are  (luite  naked,  the  cuticle  being  simply 
ruptured  by  the  protrusion  of  the  young 
fruit.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cuticle  is 
lifted  up.  and  forms  a  covering  of  various 
shapes,  being  sometimes  lateral,  sometimes 
target-shaped,  sometimes  spherical,  &c. 
In  other  cases  the  induslum  appears  to  be 
a  distinct  growth  arising  from  the  tip  or 
side  of  a  vein.  The  border  is  either  entire 
or  dilate.   The  induslum  may  be  variously 


seated  even  in  the  same  genus,  or  again  it 
may  be  almost  obsolete,  or,  as  In  Hypolepis 
tenuifoliOf  be  quite  membranous  or  herba- 
ceous, and  in  the  latter  case  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  frond  itself. 
In  Pleopeltis,  the  Induslum  is  replaced  by 
a  number  of  peltate  scales,  which,  however, 
have  no  real  relation  to  a  true  induslum. 
In  genera  like  Hymenophyllum,  where 
the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
truding costa,  the  bivalvate  or  cup-shaped 
induslum  is  either  formed  of  the  frond 
Itself,  or  springs  from  the  excurrent  costa. 
Sometimes  the  sori  are  covered,  not  only 
with  an  indusium,  bat  with  a  portion  of 
the  tumed-upedge  of  the  leaf.  The  annu- 
lus  of  some  fungals  also  bears  the  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INDUVI^  (adj.  INDUVIATE).  Wi- 
thered leaves  remaining  upon  a  stem, 
and  clothing  It. 

INENCHYMA.  Fibro-cellular  tissue, 
that  is  to  say,  cells  haviug  the  appearance 
of  spiral  vessels. 

INERMI8.  Destitute  of  any  kind  of 
spines  or  prickles. 

INFERIOR,  Growing  below  some  other 
organ  ;  thus,  an  inferior  calyx  grows  below 
tne  ovary,  whilst  an  inferior  ovary  grows, 
or  seems  to  grrow,  below  a  calyx. 

INFLATED.  Thin,  membranous,  slightly 
transparent,  swelling  equally,  as  if  inflated 
with  air. 

INFLORESCENCE.  The  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged. 

INF0S30US.  Sunk  in  anything,  aa  veins 
In  some  leaves,  leaving  a  channel,  how- 
ever. 

INFRACTOUS.    Curved  Inwards. 

INFUNDIBULAR,  INFUNDIBULI" 

FORM.    Funnel-shaped. 

INFUNDIBULI-CAMPANULATE.  Be- 
tween funnel-shaped  and  bell-shaped. 

INGA.  A  very  extensive  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  the  section  MimosetBt 
comprising  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  prificl- 
pally  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  form 
large  shrubs  or  trees,  sometimes  growing 
flfty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  Ave  or 
six  pairs  of  largish  leaflets,  bearing  a  gland 
on  tlie  stalk  between  each  pair,  the  stalk 
being  frequently  winged  or  leaf-like.  The 
flowers  are  usually  white  or  yellowish,  and 
borne  in  variously  shaped  spikes  or  In 
nearly  globular  heads,  growing  singly  ot 
in  clusters  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  generally  all  perfect,  and  have  a 
tubular  calyx,  and  a  tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  enclosing  an  Indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  which  are  twice  or 
several  times  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
joined  together  at  the  bottom.  The  pods 
are  flattened  or  roundish,  with  thickened 
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edges,  and  the  seeds  are  enveloped  in  a 
sweet,  generally  white  pulp. 

/,  Feuillei,  a  native  of  Pern,  Is  cultivated 
In  the  gardens  about  Lima,  where  the  in- 
habitants call  it  Pacay,  and  commonly  eat 
the  white  pulp  of  its  pods.  Its  leaves  have 
winded  stalks,  and  are  composed  of  three 
or  four  pairs  of  oval-oblong  leaflets,  which 
are  smooth,  and  tapered  towards  both 
ends.  Its  pods  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  feet  long. 

/.  apectabilia  is  a  large  showy  tree,  called 
Guavo  real  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
I  where  it  Is  commonly  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  Its  eatable  pods,  as  it  also  is  in 
some  parts  of  New  Grenada.  The  leaves 
consist  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, egg-shaped,  pointed  leaflets,  the  upper 
pair  being  much  the  largest.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  succeeded  by  nnraerous 
large  pods,  two  or  more  feet  long,  and 
three  inches  broad,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  weight,  are  pendulous  from  the 
branches.  The  white  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  in  the  pods  of  this  and  other  species 
of  the  genus,  has  a  pleasant  sweet  flavour, 
and  is  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Panama. 

/.  vera,  a  West  Indian  tree,  common  In 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  has  leaves  with 
winged  stalks,  and  four  w  five  pairs  of 
elliptical  lance-shaped  leaflets.  Its  pods 
are  curved  like  a  reaper's  sickle,  and  mea- 
sure about  six  inches  long ;  the  pulp  con- 
tained in  these  Is  sweet,  but  like  that  of 
several  other  species.  It  possesses  purga- 
tive properties.  [A.  S.] 

INGENHOUZIA.  A  name  applied  to  a 
Mexican  shrub,  described  as  being  like  a 
Go$»ypium,  and  with  yellow  flowers,  pass- 
ing into  red,  and  numerous  stamens  in  one 
parcel.  It  is  not  perfectly  known,  but  is 
evidently  allied  to  the  Malvacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

INK-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Prinos  glaber. 

INNATE.     Adhering  to  the  apex  of  a 
thing,  as  the  anther  tu  the  apex  of  a  flla- 
I  ment. 

;  INNOTATIONa  A  name  given  to  the 
,  new  branches  of  mosses,  which  are  pro- 
duced after  the  fructification  has  been 
perfected,  or  after  the  first  complete 
growth  where  the  plants  remain  barren. 
A  dUference  of  habit  may  arise  from  their 
suppression  or  peculiar  growth.  In  Bryum, 
for  example,  the  innovations  are  produced 
from  the  floral  apex,  Imt  in  Leptobryiim 
none  are  produced.  The  little  bud-like 
tuft«  which  bear  the  male  organs  in  some 
species  of  Evpnum  and  Dicranum,  which 
are  attached  very  slightly  to  the  stem, 
must  be  distinguished  from  true  Innova- 
tions. [M.  J.  B.] 

INOCARPT78.  This  genus  consists  of 
but  one  species,  a  large  tree,  native  of 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  having 
titemate  entire  euhcordate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  axillary  spikes.  They 
have  a  tabular  calyx,  arctied  at  the  back, 
and  bifid;  five  petals  united  to  form  a 


short  tul)e ;  ten  stamens  in  two  rows,  the 
upper  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
tube  and  the  lower  to  its  base ;  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary  with  a  nearly  sessile  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  fil)rous  pod  with  one  seed. 
The  genus  was  for  some  time  referred  to 
the  daphnaceous  family,  its  petals  being 
regarded  as  a  calyx,  but  It  is  now  known 
to  belong  to  Ccesalpiniece,  a  section  of  the 
leguminous  family.  The  seeds  of  7. 
edulia  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  Machian 
they  almost  live  upon  them.  They  are, 
however,  not  palatable  food,  but  when 
boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes  are  sweet.  They 
are  less  agreeable  than  the  chestnut,  and 
are  not  suited  to  weak  stomachs.    [B.  C] 

INOSCTJLATIO.  The  operation  of  graft- 
ing or  budding. 

INSECT  FUNGI.  Many  animals  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  fungi,  but  none  more 
so  than  Insects,  whether  in  a  perfect  state 
or  in  the  condition  of  caterpillar  or  chry- 
salis. Some  of  these  fungi  are  very  mi- 
nute, and  often  of  little  interest  except 
from  the  ravages  they  commit  amongst 
bees,  silkworms,  Ac. ;  but  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  large  and  sometimes  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  attract  notice  from 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  in- 
sect on  which  they  grow.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Cordiceps,  to  which  head  we  re- 
fer for  particulars.  Amongst  them  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  species  which 
is  so  often  brought  home  from  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  produced  in  abundance  on 
the  caterpillar  of  Eepialm  virescena.  The 
white  mould  which  oozes  out  as  It  were 
between  the  abdominal  wings  In  autumn, 
is  in  all  probability  a  form  of  one  of  the 
curious  productions  which  we  shall  notice 
ym^er  Saprolegnia.  [M.  J.R] 

INSERTION.  The  manner  In  which  one 
part  is  inserted  into  or  adheres  to,  or  ori- 
ginates from  another. 

INTEGER.  Properly  speaking,  this 
means  having  no  kind  of  marginal  or  other 
division  ;  but  sometimes  it  has  been  used 
to  indicate  not  pinnatifldt  and  also  nearly 
destitute  of  marginal  division. 

TNTEGBRRIMU8.  Perfectly  free  from 
division  of  the  margin  or  other  part. 

INTEGRA  VAGINA.  A  sheathing  petiole 
which  forms  a  continuous  tube,  not  slit  on 
one  side,  as  in  sedges. 

INTEGUMENTA  FLORALIA.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla. 

INTER.  In  composition  =  between :  as 
iMerfoliaceua,  placed  between  leaves. 

INTERCELLULAR.  Anything  inter- 
posed between  the  cells  or  tubes  of  tissue. 

INTERMEDIUS.  Standing  between  two 
bodies  in  a  different  row,  as  petals  when 
they  alternate  with  sepals.  Also  half-way 
between  one  thing  and  another. 

INTERNODE.  The  space  which  inter- 
venes between  two  nodes. 
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INTERRUPTED.  When  any  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  Is  destroyed  by  local 
causes:  a  leaf  is  interruptedly  pinnated 
when  some  of  the  pinnae  are  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  or  wholly  wanting. 

INTERVENIUM.  The  space  of  paren- 
chyma between  the  veins. 

INTEXINB.  That  coating  of  the  pollen 
which  Is  next  the  extiue  or  outer  crust, 
and  alMjvo  the  Intlne  or  Inner  lining. 

INTINE.  The  innermost  lining  of  the 
shell  of  a  pollen  grain. 

INTORTUS.    Twisted  upon  itself. 

INTRA.  Placed  within  anything ;  as  in- 
tra/ohaceus,  placed  within  the  axil  of  a 
leaf. 

INTRARIUS.  Turned  inwards  *,  that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  centre  of  a  flower 

INTRAVALVULAR.  Placed  within 
valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of  many  cru- 
clfers. 

INTRICATE.    Entangled. 

INTROCURVUS,  INTROPLEXUS,  IN" 
TROFLEXED.    Curved  inwards. 

INTRORSE.  Turned  towards  the  axis 
to  which  it  appertains;  as  an  anther  wh^n 
its  valves  face  the  centre  of  a  flower. 

INTROVENIUM.  Hidden-veined :  when 
veins  are  so  much  burled  in  parenchyma 
that  they  are  not  visible  on  external  in- 
spection. 

INTRUSUS.  Pushed  inwards  ;  as  when 
the  base  of  a  fruit  is  so  concave  as  to  seem 
as  if  pushed  inwards  by  the  pedun(de. 

INULA.  A  genus  of  composite  plants, 
having  the  outer  or  ray  florets  strap-shaped 
and  containing  pistils  only,  while  the 
central  florets  are  tubular  and  contain 
both  pistils  and  stamens ;  the  anthers  have 
two  bristles  at  their  base :  the  pappus  con- 
sists of  rather  rough  hairs,  arranged  in  a 
single  row ,  and  the  involucre  consists  of 
numerous  overlapping  scales,  but  the  recep- 
tacle is  devoid  of  scales.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  occur  throughout  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  /.  ffelenium.  Elecampane, 
occurs  spontaneously  in  this  country,  but 
liaving  long  been  cultivated  in  herb  gar- 
dens, it  is  considered  that  it  may  origin- 
ally have  been  derived  from  such  a  source. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem  from 
three  to  five  feet  high  :  large  saw-toothed 
leaves  tapering  to  a  stalk,  the  upper  ones 
smaller,  and  embracing  the  stem :  and  large 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  root  has  an 
aromatic  camphor-Uke  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  crystalline  substance  called 
helenin,  allied  in  chemical  constitution  to 
creosote.  It  also  contains  a  quantity  of 
starchy  material,  called  Inulin,  which  dif- 
fers from  ordinary  starch  in  being  coloured 
yellow  by  iodine.  Elecampane  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic, 
and  as  a  stimulant  of  all  the  secreting 
orfrans.  likewise  in  coughs,  dyspepsia,  &c 

J.  Conyza,  a  common  hedge  plant  in  some 


parts  of  England,  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  has  rough  leaves,' 
and  numerous  small  flower-heads  disposed 
in  a  corymb  This  plant,  called  Ploug^h- 
man's  Spikenard,  has  a  somewhat  aromatic 
odour.  Its  leaves  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed in  place  of  those  of  Digitalis,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
roughness  and  their  smelL        [M,  T.  M.D 

INUNCAN8.     Said  of  surfaces  covered  | 
with  little  hooked  hairs,  as  the  leaves  of 
some  species  of  Galium. 

INUNDATE.  Flooded,  Sometimes  co- 
vered with  water,  sometimes  dry. 

INU8.  A  termination  expressingr  the 
quality  of  resemblance,  as  calycinus,  like 
a  calyx  in  position,  in  colour,  &c  ;  it  also 
expresses  augmentation,  as  calyci7iu8,  hav- 
ing a  large  calyx. 

INVERTED.  Having  the  apex  In  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  some  other 
thing;  as  many  seeds. 

INVERTENTIA  FOLIA.  Leaflets  which 
in  their  sleep  hang  downwards,  but  toncb 
by  their  upper  surfaces. 

INVOLUCEL,  INVOLUCELLUM.  A  di- 
minutive involucre;  a  secondary  Invo- 
lucre usually  not  containing  more  than  one 
or  two  flowers. 

INVOLUCRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
Involucre. 

INVOLUCRATE.    Having  an  Involucre. 

INVOLUCRE,  INVOLUCRUM.  A  ring 
or  rings  of  bracts  surrounding  several  flow- 
ers. Also  the  peridlum,  volva,  or  annulus 
of  some  fungals.  Also  the  cup-formed 
external  indusia  of  some  ferns. 

INVOLUCRARIA.  A  genus  of  CivcwrU- 
tacece,  consisting  chiefly  of  Indian  species, 
nearly  allied  to  Trichoaawthea,  but  having 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  entire,  and  the 
bracts  of  the  racemes  of  male  flowers  large, 
leafy,  concealing  the  flowers  before  their 
expansion.  [M.  T.  M.] 

INVOLUTE,  INVOLUTIVB.  When 
edges  are  rolled  inwards  on  each  side,  as 
the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

lOCHROMA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs  belonging  to  the  Sbtanaceap,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  handsome  violet 
or  purple-coloured  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
tubular,  somewhat  distended,  with  five  un- 
equal teeth,  and  becomes  larger  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  corolla  Is  tubular,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  conceals  the 
stamens.  The  fruit  Is  succulent,  two- 
celled,  many-seeded,  and  enclosed  within 
the  bladdery  calyx.  /.  tnbulostim  and  I. 
lanceolatum  are  handsome  greenhouse 
shrubs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

lODINA  A  genus  of  Olacaeete,  a  South 
American  shrub  with  rhomboid  leathery 
leaves,  spinous  at  the  angles  and  apex,  and 
subsessile  flowers  in  axillary  ginmerules, 
having  a  flve-clcft  calyx,  five  petals  on  a 
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fleshy  disk,  five  stamens,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  immersed  in  tbe  disk.       [J.  T.  S.] 

lONE.    A  genus  of    epiphytal  orchids 
from  the  Himalayas,  numbering  seven  spe- 
cies.   They  are  tufted  plants,  three  to  nine 
hiches  high,  with  psendobulbs  bearing  a 
single  coriaceous  leaf,  and  a  radical  flower- 
scape  ending  In  a  spike  of  small  white  or 
violet  flowers.    The  lip  is  narrow  like  the 
sepals,  and  there  are  four  pollen-masses 
I  attached  to  two  distinct  glands.    Dr.  Lind- 
'  ley  remarks  that  with  the  habit  of  Bolbo- 
I  pkyllvm,  this  genus  unites  the  glands  and 
'  pollen-masses    of    Anffracum.     Its    long 
I  membranous  two-lipped  calyx,  dwarf  pe- 
I  tals,  and  large  lip  with  fleshy  axis  usually 
extended  into  a  dagger-shaped  point,  are 
'  very  unlike   anything   belonging  to  the 
.  neighbouring  genera.    He  also  notes  that 
it  forms  a  transition  from  Vandece  to  Ma- 
,  laxideas.  [A.  A.  R] 

{     lONIDIUM.    An    extensive    genus    of 
ViaiaeecBt  whose  species  are  natives  for  the 
I  most  part  of  subtropical  America.    Their 
flowers  are  characterised  by  the  sepals  nut 
being  extended  at  the  base ;  by  the  five  un- 
<   equal  petals,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest;  and  by  the  detached  sta- 
mens.   The  roots  of  some  of  the  species 
!   contain  emetin,  and  may  be  used,  there- 
fore, instead  of    ipecacuanha    What  is 
I   called  White  Ipecacuanha  consists  of  the 
.  roots  of  /.  Ipecacuanha.    Another  species, 
I  famed  in  Peru  for  the  cure  of  tubercular 
I   elephantiasis,  is  /.  micropltylhim,  whose 
I   roots  act  powerfully  as  emetics  and  purga- 
I   tires.    The  root  of  /.  suffruXicosunit  an 

I  Indian  plant.  Is  likewise  used  medicinally 
I '  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the 
!  leaves  as  external  ^plications.    [M.  T.  M.] 

II  lONOPSIDIUM.  A  genus  of  OrucifercB, 
1 1  containing  extremely  small  Portuguese 
I   and  Algerian  annual  plants,  with  scarcely 

any  stem,  numerous  long-stalked   small 
roundish  root  leaves,  and  scape-like  flower- 
stalks,  each  bearing  a  small  white  or  pur- 
,  plish  flower.   The  pouch  is  roundish,  late- 
'   rally  compressed,  slightly  notched  at  the 
apex,  with  keeled  wingless  valves  more 
torgid  than  is  usual  among  the  genera,  in 
which  the  partition  is  in  the  narrowest 
diameter  of  the  pouch,  whence  the  plant 
*   nsed  to  be  placed  in  Coehlearia  though 
• ,  really  aUled  to  Capsella.  [J.  T.  S.] 

'I     lONOPSIS.    A  small  genus  of  elegant 

\\  little  epiphytal  orchids  of  tropical  Ame- 

i{  riea.    They  are   stemless  plants,  having 

nnaU  psendobulbs  emitting  wiry  roots,  a 

few  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  an   erect 

slender  flower-scape,  ending  in  a  pant- 

de  of   nanoerous   small    pink  or  white 

flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  violet  in 

'  form— whence  the  generic  name.     The 

I   sepals  and  petals  are  small  and  connivent ; 

the  Up  large,  fan-shaped,  two-lobed  at  tbe 

apex,  and  slightly  spurred  at  the  base; 

and  there  are  two  pollen-masses  attached 

to  the  end  of  a  linear  caudicle  with  an 

oMong  gland  at  the  base.    Their  delicate 

flowers  remain  for  a  long  time  expanded 

I .  wlthoat  fading.  [A.  A.  B.] 


IPfiBRANCO.    Patagonrda  vulneraria. 

IPECAC.  AMERICAN.  Oillenia  stipur 
lacea.  — ,  WILD.  Euphorbia  Jpecacnanr 
ha. 

IPECACFANHA.  The  root  of  CephaHlis 
Ipecacuanha.  — ,  BASTARD.  Aaclepias 
curaasamca.  — ,  BLACK,  or  PERUVIAN. 
Psychotria  emetica.  — ,  FALSE  BRAZI- 
LIAN, lonidium  Ipecacuanha.  —,  GUI- 
ANA. Boerhaavia  decumbena.  — ,  STRIA- 
TED. Psychotriaemetica.  —,  UNDULA- 
TED. Bichardaonia  acabra.  — ,  VENE- 
ZUELA. Sarcostemma  glaucum.  .  — , 
WHITE.  lomdium  Ipecacuanha^  also 
Bichardaonia  acabra.  — ,  WILD.  Aacld- 
piaa  curaaaavica. 

IPECACUANHA  DE8  ALLEMANDS. 
(Fr.)    Vincetoxicum  oMcindle, 

IPE-TABAOCO,  or  IPEUNA.  Names 
given  to  certain  hard-wooded  species  of 
Bignoniat  in  Brazil. 

IPHIGENIA.  A  genus  of  LUiacece  from 
India,  with  the  habit  of  the  Australian 
genus  Anguillaria,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  introrse  anthers,  and  styles  united 
at  the  base.  They  are  glaucous  herbs, 
with  coated  bulbs,  erect  leafy  stems,  and  a 
three-flowered  or  racemose  inflorescence ; 
the  perianth  deciduous  coloured  with 
linear  divisions  spreading  like  a  star,  the 
fliaments  hairy,  the  style  with  three  stig- 
mas. [J.T.S.] 

IPIE.    Baaaia  latifelia. 

IPO.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Upas  poison. 

IPOM^A.  A  large  genus  of  Convolvu- 
lacece,  widely  distributed  over  all  warm 
climates,  with  a  few  species  extending 
into  North  America,  and  into  extratropical 
Africa  and  Australia.  They  are  twining 
prostrate  creeping  or  rarely  low  and  erect 


Ipomca  batat<ddes. 

herbs,  occasionally  woody  at  the  base,  very 
rarely  shrubby,  with  entire,  lobed,  or  di- 
vided leaves,  and  generally  large  and 
showy  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in 
small  cymes,  rarely  solitary.  The  flowers 
have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals ;  a  campanulato 
or  tubular  corolla  with  a  spreading  entire 
or  angular  limb,  rarely  deeply  lol>ed ;  five 
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included  stamena  ;  a  two  or  three-celled 
ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and 
a  Blender  style  with  a  bllobed  stigma,  the 
lobes  capitate. 

Iponujea  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  because  of  its  showy 
flowers,  but  it  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  the  medicinal  properties  which  many 
of  its  species  i>ossess.  These  depend  chiefly 
on  an  acrid  juice  which  abounds  in  their 
roots,  and  which  has  a  strongly  purgative 
quality  arising  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  resin.  Sometimes  sugar  and 
starch  replace  the  resin,  and  a  valuable 
edible  root  is  obtameU ;  this  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  allied  genus  Batatast  the 
root  of  one  species  of  which  is  the  sweet 
potato.  Although  the  best  jalap  is  obtai  ned 
from  Exogonium  purga^  yet  many  species 
of  Ipomcsa  supply  it,  though  of  an  Inferior 
quality.  J.  Turpethum,  a  native  of  India 
uid  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
employed  by  the  natives  as  a  common  pur- 
gative, and  although  the  resin  is  more 
diluted  than  in  the  true  jalap,  it  is  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that 
drug.  The  Mechameck  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  is  /.  pandurcUa,  Its  pow- 
dered root  acts  like  rhubarb,  and  has  also 
some  reputation  as  a  diuretic  The  root 
of  the  South  American  I.  hatatoides  has 
sufflcient  of  the  purgative  resin  to  cause 
it  to  be  employed.  Scamroony,  it  is  said, 
can  be  obtained  from  I.  tuberoaa,  the 
Spanish  Arbour  Vine  of  Jamaica.  I.  sensi- 
tiva  is  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of 
its  corolla.  [W.  C] 

IPOMOPSIS.  A  subgenus  of  OUia,  com- 
prising those  species  which  have  alter- 
nate divided  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
somewhat  clustered,  and  a  corolla  tube 
very  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  See 
GiLiA.  [C.  A.  J] 

IRESINE.  A  genus  of  AmaranthacecBt 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Ame- 
rica (a  single  species  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Ohio),  and  also  of  Aostralia.  They 
are  herbs  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and 
small  scarious  white  flowers  in  lax  pani- 
cles, or  dense  heads,  or  spikes.  The  flowers 
are  often  polygamous,  or  dioecious  by  abor- 
tion. The  fruit  is  a  globular  indehisoent 
utricle.  [J.  T.  S.] 

IRIARTEA.  A  genus  of  palms,  from 
which  have  recently  been  separated  Socra- 
tea,  Iriartella,  Catoblasttu,  &c.  The  wax 
palm  (Ceroxylon),  which  has  been  combined 
with  it  by  some  botanists,  is  here  kept  dis- 
tinct. As  now  deflned,  Iriartea  consists 
of  flve  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  the  others  of  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  river.  All  of  them  are  tall-grow- 
ing plants,  some  of  them  attaining  aheight 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  or  even  higher,  and 
they  are  frequently  elevated  above  the 
conical  mass  of  cylindrical  roots,  which 
gives  them  a  most  remarkable  appearance. 
The  stems  are  smooth,  and  marked  with 
distant  circular  scars,  generally  almost 
cylindrical,  but  occasionally  swollen  or 
bulged  out  towards  the  top.   They  bear  a 


crown  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalks  of  which  form  a  cylin- 
drical sheath  round  the  top  of  the  stenri  ; 
the  leaflets  are  somewhat  trapezoid  In 
form,  and  jagged  on  one  side.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  pendulousfrom  below  the  leaves, 
and  have  several  spathes,  the  innermost 
<if  which  completely  encloses  them  while 
young,  but  eventually  splits  open ;  botb 
sexes  of  flowers  are  borne  on  the  same 
spike.  The  fruit  is  roundish  or  egg-shaped, 
and  contains  a  single  seed. 

J.  exorrhiza,  the  Pashiuba  or  Paxia1>a 
palm  of  Brazil,  is  the  tallest-growing  spe- 
cies, and  its  cone  of  roots  is  sometimes  so 
high  that  a  man  can  stand  In  the  centre, 
with  the  tall  tree  above  his  head.  These 
aerial  roots,  being  covered  with  little  aspe- 
rities, are  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  as 
graters,  whilst  the  hard  outer  wood  of 
the  stem  is  employed  for  various  portions 
of  their  houses,  and  likewise  exported  to 
the  United  States  for  making  umbrella 
handles.  [A.  S.] 

TRIARTELLA.  A  small  South  Ameri- 
can palm,  formerly  called  Iriartea  setigera. 
It  differs  greatly  In  general  appearance 
from  the  iriarteae,  which  are  all  tall  stoat- 
growing  palms,  whilst  this  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
has  a  perfectly  straight  cylindrical  trunk 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  thick.  The 
flowers  also  differ  in  the  males  having  a 
small  rudimentary  pistil  in  the  centre  of 
the  flfteen  stamens,  whilst  the  females 
have  no  sterile  stamens,  containing  only  a 
three-celled  ovary.  The  Indians  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  where  this  palm 
growfe  in  the  underwood  of  the  forests,  use 
its  slender  stems  for  making  their  grava- 
tanas,  or  blow-pipes,  the  weapon  com- 
monly employed  by  them  In  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  through  which  they  blow  small 
poisoned  arrows  with  unerring  accuracy 
and  to  a  considerable  distance.  These 
gravattoas  are  usually  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long,  and  have  a  bore  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  stems,  being  soft  and 
spongy  in  the  centre,  are  easily  bored  by 
pushing  a  rod  of  hard  wood  through  them, 
but  In  order  to  have  the  bore  perfectly 
smooth,  the  Indians  prefer  splitting  them 
in  halves  and  carefully  working  a  groove 
in  each  half,  afterwards  neatly  reunltingr 
and  binding  them  round  with  the  smooth 
shining  bark  of  a  creeping  plant.    [A.  S.] 

IRIDACEiE.  (EneatcB,  Irids.)  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  narcissal  alliance  of  Endo- 
gens.  Herbs  with  corms,  rhizomes,  or 
fibrous  roots,  and  mostly  with  equltant 
leave8,and  flowers  in  sheaths.  Perianth  six- 
parted,  in  two  rows,  sometimes  Irregular ; 
stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  row  of  the  perianth ;  anthers  Innate, 
opening  on  the  back  ;  style  dividing  Into 

j  three  petal-like  portions,  which  bear  the 
stigmas.  Capsular  fruit  three-celled,  three- 

;  valved,  opening  In  a  locullcidal  manner ; 
seeds  with  hard  albumen.    The  plants  are 

:  found  both  In  warm  and  temperate  re- 

1  gions ;  they  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  They  have  fragrant,  gtfmalant,  and 
acrid  qnalities.  The  stigmatic  processes 
of  Crocus  saHvus  yield  saffron  ;  the  rhi- 
zomes of  Iris  florentina  have  the  odour  of 
violets.  Upwards  of  500  species  in  some 
nf  ty  genera  are  known.  Examples :  Iris, 
Oladtolus,  Crocus,  Ixia.  13.  H.  B.] 

IRID^A.  A  genus  of  the  rose-spored 
AlgcB,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cryp- 
Umemiaceoe,  distinguished  by  its  flat  frond, 
which  is  simple  or  loosely  divided,  bearing 
compound  capsules,  immersed  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  is  closely  allied  to  Oigartina, 
and  distinguished  principally  by  the  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
frond  being  less  regularly  cleft.  I.  edulis, 
which  Is  easily  known  by  its  tough  obo- 
vate  dark-red  frond,  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base.  Is  sometimes  eaten  like  the  com- 
mon dulse,  Bhodomema  palmata,  and  has 
been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a  dye, 
which  Is  probably  fugitive.  The  genus 
contains  many  species,  most  of  which  in- 
habit the  Southern  seas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

IRIDTNE.    (Ft.)    Vieusseuxla. 

IRIO.    Stsvmbrium  Irio. 

IRia  A  beautiful  and  extensive  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  giving  its  name  to  the 
order  Iridacea.  They  are  very  common  in 
gardens,  and  one  or  two  rank  amongst  our 
native  wild  flowers.  The  greater  part  have 
fleshy  rhizomes,  and  sword-shaped  leaves 
of  greater  or  less  breadth,  but  some  few 
are  tufted  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  a 
few  others  bulbous.   The  flowers  are,  in 


Trft  florentloa. 
many  of  the  species,  large  and  very  showy, 
being  of  bright  or  well-contrasted  colours. 
The  perianth  Is  six- parted,  with  a  short 
tube,  but  of  the  six  segments  the  three 
outer  are  reflexed,  and  very  frequently 
bearded  at  the  base,  and  the  three  inner 
erect  and  very  frequently  smaller  than  the 
cater;  there  are  three  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  segments,  and 
harlnff  the  anthers  turned  outwards ;  and 


1  a  triquetrous  style  with  three  petaloid  di- 
lated stigmas,  each  opposite  the  stamens, 
keeled  above,  and  hollow  beneath,  having 
a  transverse  fold  towards  the  front.  The 
capsule  is  three  or  six-angled,  and  three- 
celled,  containing  numerous  seeds.  The 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Asia,  a  few  extend- 
ing to  North  America  and  North  Africa. 
Orris  root,  which  has  the  odour  of  violets, 
and  so  much  used  for  perfumery  powders, 
&c.,  is  the  rhizome  of  I.florentina,  a  species 
with  large  white  flowers.  The  root  pos- 
sesses carthartlc  and  emetic  properties ;  it 
is  also  sometimes  chewed  by  persons  who 
have  offensive  breath.  The  common  na- 
tive species,  J.  Pseud-acorus,  found  by  the 
margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  possesses 
astringent  properties,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  galls  in 
making  ink,  as  well  as  for  dyeing  black. 
Another  species,  I.  versicolor,  has  purga- 
tive rtiizomes.  As  garden  flowers,  the  spe- 
cies of  Iris  rank  amongst  the  most  orna- 
mental of  hardy  perennials.  [T.  M.J 

IRIS,  PEACOCK.  Vieusseuxia.  —.SCOR- 
PION. Iris  aJata.  —,  SNAKE'SHEAD. 
Hermodactylus  tuberosum. 

IRIS.  (Pr.)  The  Fleur-de-lis,  the  em- 
blem of  France.  —  D'ALLEMAGNB.  Iris 
germanica.  —  DES  MARAIS.  Iris  Pseud- 
acorus.     —  DES    PRES.      Iris    sibirica. 

—  DEUIL.  Iris  susiana.  —  GIGOT.  Iris 
fatidissima.  —  JADNE.  Iris  Pseud-aco- 
rus. —  NAINB.  IrU  pumila.  —  PLU- 
MEUSE.  —  Marasa  virgaia.  —  TIGR^E. 
Moroea  sinensis. 

IRIS-ROOT.    The  same  as  Orris-root 
IRONBARK-TREE.     Eucalyptus  resini- 
fera,  and  SideroocyUm. 

IRONHEADS.    Centaured  nigra. 
IRON-TREE.    Siderodendron. 
IRON-WEED.    Vemonia. 

IRONWOOD.  Sideroxylon ;  also  the  tim- 
ber of  several  species  of  Diospyrus,  and  of 
Metrosideros  vera.  —  of  Bourbon.  Cupa- 
ma  Sideroxylon.  —  of  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Eusideroxylon  Zuageri  ;  also  Namia  vera, 
Intsia  amboinensis.  Cassia  fiorida.  Heme- 
cylon  ferrenm,  Stadmannia  Sideroxylon, 
Dodoncea  Waitziana,  and  Slo&ia  Sideroxy- 
lon.   —  of  Morocco.    Argania  Sideroxylon. 

—  of  New  South  Wales.  Argyrodendron 
trifoliatum.  —  of  Norfolk  Island.  Note- 
Icea  longifolia,  an  d  Olea  apetala.  —  of  North 
America.  Ostrya  virginica,  and  Carpinus 
americaiia.  —  of  South  Africa.  Olea  un- 
dulata  and  capensis.  —  of  S.  Sea  Islands. 
Casuarina  equisetifolia,  —  of  Tasmania. 
Notelcea  ligusirina.  — ,  BASTARD.  Xan- 
thoxylon  Pterota.  —,  BLACK.  Olea  un- 
dtdata.  — .JAMAICA.  Erythroxylon areo- 
laitim.     — ,  WHITE.    Vepris  lanceolata. 


SideriHs;  also  Oaleopsis 
TELLOW.     Qaleopsis  vO- 
so. 
IRREGULAR.    Having  the  parts  which  I 


IRONWORT, 
Ladanum.  —, 
losa. 
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constitute  one  series  of  a  flower  dissimilar 
in  size  or  form. 

IRUPE.    Victoria  regia. 

IRVIN6IA.  A  genns  of  Simarubacece, 
allied  to  Sotilamea  and  Amaroria,  but  dif- 
fering In  habit,  in  the  large  disk  under  the 
ovary,  and  In  several  other  characters.  It 
consists  of  tropical  African  trees,  entirely 
glabrous,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  con- 
volute in  the  bud,  and  leaving  prominent 
rings  on  the  branches  as  they  fall  off.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  in  terminal 
or  axillary  panicles.  The  drupaceous  fruits 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  species  known 
are  edible,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
Wild  Mangos. 

ISACANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Acanthaeea, 
containing  a  single  species  from  Africa.  It 
is  a  branching  shrub,  with  entire  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  in  few-fiowered  termi- 
nal spikes.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  the  co- 
rolla has  a  slender  tube,  and  a  limb  consist- 
ing of  a  single  unequally  flve-lobed  lip,  and 
there  are  four  exserted  stamens.  [W.  C] 

ISACHNE.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicece,  now  included  by 
Steudel  in  Panicum.  [D.  M.] 

ISANTHERA.  AgenxxBotCj/rtandracea, 
containing  a  single  species  a  native  of 
India.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
erect  8tem,obovate-cuneif  orm  acute  leaves, 
and  flowers  In  axillary  clusters.  The  flowers 
are  polygamous.  The  hermaphrodite  ones 
have  a  flve-clef  t  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla, four 
or  fl ve  stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary.  The 
female  flowers  want  the  corolla.  This  genus 
has  the  flowers  of  Platyatemma  conjoined 
to  the  habit  of  Cyrtandrcu  [W.  C] 

ISANTHUS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  bar- 
ing the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  flve  equal 
lobes,  enlarging  as  the  fruit  ripens;  and 
the  corolla  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  flve  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  only 
ispeeies,  J.  eceruleus,  is  a  small  annual,  co- 
vered with  clammy  hairs,  the  flowers  mi- 
nute, pale  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
called  False  Pennyroyal.  [6.  D,] 

ISARIA.  An  Important  genus  of  flla- 
mentous  moulds,  connecting  them  very 
closely  with  the  lower  club-shaped  Hyme- 
nomycetes.  The  genus  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  groups.  In  one  of  which  all 
the  species  grow  upon  insects,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  Hymenoptera,  It  is,  however, 
suspected  that  all  of  these  are  mere  con- 
ditions of  different  species  of  Cordiceps. 
The  species  of  the  second  group  grow 
upon  various  vegetable  substances,  and  a 
few  of  these  must  be  considered  as  mere 
sporlferous  forms  of  other  fungi.  Some 
good  species,  however,  remain,  which  are 
known  by  their  threads  being  compacted 
with  a  solid  mass,  which  may  be  either 
simple  or  braicbed,  the  free  tips  of  which 
bear  the  spores.  The  limits  between  some 
of  these  and  Pistilkaria  are  so  indefinite, 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  posi- 


tively to  which  genus  a  species  should  be 
referred.  [M.  J.  B. J 

ISARIET.    Anatural  order  of  fllamen  tons 
moulds  containing  those  genera  in  which 
the  fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have 
deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their  free 
.  apices.     It  must  be   observed,  however, 
I  that  the  order  contains  two  sets  of  species 
.  which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
I  MticedineSf  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
I  Dematici,  In  which  order  the  threads  are 
more  or  less  dark  and  carbonised.    Little  is 
known  of  exotic  species.    Ceratium,  how- 
I  ever,  which,  from  its  texture,  would  per- 
haps be  better  referred  to  Hymenomycetea, 
occurs  in  Ceylon,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
darker  series  in  India.    North  America,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  some  in  common 
with  Europe,  besides  an  admixture  of  dis- 
tinct forms.  [M.  J.  B.3 

ISATIS.  A  genus  of  Cruci/era,  consist- 
ing of  erect  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  'Westem 
Asia,  one  being  found  in  China.  They  have 
undivided  leaves,  with  a  bluish  bloom, 
the  lower  stalked,  the  upper  clasping  the 
stem ;  and  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  long  loose  erect  terminal  pani- 
cles, and  produce  flat  pendulous  pods  of 
an  elliptical  form,  with  a  strong  rib  alongr 
each  side. 

/.  tinctoriOt  the  Dyer's  Woad,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  South- 
eastern Europe,  from  whenceit  has  spread 
by  means  of  cultivation  and  become  na- 
turalised in  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Sweden,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  a  biennial,  growing  from  eigrh- 
teen  inches  to  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  a  smooth  straight  stem,  branched  to- 
wards the  top,  the  rout-leaves  stalked,  in- 
versely egg-shaped  or  oblong,  and  coarsely 
toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrow  lance- 
shaped,  with  prominent  auricles  at  the 
base.  The  pods  are  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  long,  broad,  and  very  blimt  at  the 
top,  but  tapering  to  the  base. 

Before  the  use  of  indigo  became  common 
among  European  dyers,  the  blue  colour- 
ing matter  called  Woad,  obtained   from 
this  plant,  was  an  article  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  plant  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated ;   but  the  introduction  of  Indigo 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  It,  and  it  is 
now  only  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
used  chiefly  by  woollen  dyers  for  mixing 
with  indigo,  in  order  to  excite  fermenta- 
tion.   It  is  generally  prepared  by  grinding: 
the  leaves  into  a  paste,  which  is  then  care- 
fully fermented  in  heaps,  and  afterwards 
made  into  balls  or  bricks  for  sale.    Small 
quantities  of  these  balls  are  annually  Im- 
,  ported  from  the  continent,  amounting  in 
1859  to  200  cwt.    The  use  of  woad  as  a 
dye  dates  from  very  early  times.    Diosco- 
'  rides,  Pliny,  and  others,  mention  its  use 
;  for  dyeing  wool ;  and  CsBsar  relates  that 
I  the  ancient  Britons  used  it  for  stainfngr 
I  their  bodies— the  word  Britain  being  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  brith  or  frni, '  painted,* 
in  reference  to  this  custom. 
I     J.  indigotica  is  cultivated  as  a  tinctorial 
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'  plant  in  the  north  of  China,  where  it  is 

:  called  Tein-ching.  It  Ib  a  small  half- 
shrubby  plant,  with  a  decumbent  stem, 

,  bearing  at  its  extremity  several  long 
drooping  racemes  of  small  yellow  flow- 

'  era,  and  smooth  black  fiddle-shaped  pods 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  lower  leaves 
are  rather  fleshy,  on    long  stalks,  oval, 

'  lance-shaped,  and  pointed,  with  the  edges 
slightly  toothed,  the  upper  ones  very  much 


) 


Itati*  indligotiea. 

narrower  and  smaller.  In  the  north  of 
(Siina,  this  plant  takes  the  place  of  the 
Indigo  of  the  ftonth,  and  its  colouring  mat- 
ter is  obtained  by  a  process  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  indigo,  but  Instead  of  being  thoroughly 
inspissated,  so  as  to  form  solid  cakes,  it  is 
u«ed  by  the  Chinese  dyers  in  a  semi-liquid 
or  pasty  state.  It  is  commonly  employed 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  dark-blue  colour.  [A.  S.] 

ISAITXIS.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  Dipterocarpaceee,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Vateria,  by  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  short  axillary  panicles, 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  increasing  in 
size  as  the  fruit  ripens,  by  the  petals  which 
ve  sickle^baped  and  larger  than  the 
sepals ;  by  the  fifteen  stamens,  which  have 
oblong  anthers ;  and  by  the  short  style 
and  club-shaped  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I8CH.SMUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  AndropogonetBt  now 
included  in  Andropogon.  [D.  M.] 

ISCHABUM.   Biarum, 

I8CHNIA.  A  genus  of  Pedaliaeea,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  Mexico. 
It  is  an  erect  herb,  with  opposite  petiolate 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  pale  violet  flowers 
on  long  opposite  and  axillary  peduncles, 
arranged  in  loose  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
flve-toothed  and  persistent;  the  corolla 
tobe  slightly  curved,  and  its  spreading 
.  limb  obscurely  five^left.  The  nut-like 
trait  is  indebiscent,  and  furnished  with 
four  long  divaricate  homi.   This-  genus 


has  an  herbaceous  flower,  but  the  fruit  is  ! 
that  of  Pedalium. 

ISERTIA.  A  genus  of  Central  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  belonging  to  the 
Cinchonacece.  The  flowers  have  a  long  tu- 
bular corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided 
into  six  woolly  segments ;  the  anthers  are  I 
six,  sessile,  concealed  within  the  corolla; 
the  ovary  has  six  compartments,  each  con- 
taining several  ovules.  The  species  have 
handsome  scarlet  flowers.         [M.  T.  M.] 

I8IDIUM.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of 
the  tballus  of  a  lichen,  bearing  a  globule 
at  its  end. 

ISKEEL.    Semaindiea. 

ISMENB.  A  small  genus  of  pancratl- 
f orm  Amaryllidaceee,  consisting  of  bulbous 
plants  of  South  America,  mostly  Peruvian. 
They  have  lanceolate  leaves  sheathing  at 
the  base,  and  tall  scapes  bearing  at  top 
an  umbel  of  few  or  many  flowers,  the  peri- 
anth of  which  has  an  elongated  three-cor- 
nered tube  curved  in  the  upper  part,  and 
broader  in  the  throat,  a  six-parted  limb  wi  th 
narrow  spreading  segments,  and  a  fun- 
nel-shaped six-lobed  lacerately-toothed 
coronet,  each  lobe  deeply  emarginate  and 
having  an  antheriferous  filament  projected 
inwards  from  the  sinus.  The  ovary  is 
three-celled  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell, 
and  supporting  a  filiform  decllnate  style 
with  a  globose  stigma ;  and  the  seeds  are 
few,  green,  and  bulb-like.  I.  Amancaes  Is 
the  Peruvian  Daffodil,  and  the  name  of 
Sea  Daffodil  is  given  to  J.  calathina,  both 
j  very  beautiful  plants.  (T.  M.] 

I  ISNARDIA.  A  genus  of  aquatic  or  marsh 
herbs  belonging  to  the  order  OnagracecBt 
of  which  the  characters  are  :  stamens  four ; 
calyx  four-parted  persistent;  capsule  not 
tapering  to  a  point ;  seeds  many,  destitute 
of  any  feathery  or  hairy  appendage.  I. 
palustrU  is  remarkable  only  for  having 
been  found  growing  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  having  been  subsequently 
lo!«t  sight  of  until  it  was  rediscovered  in 
1827.  It  is  frequent  in  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  North  America,  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia.  [C.  A.  J.] 

IS0BRI0U8,  ISODYNAMOUS.  Growing 
with  equal  force ;  two  of  the  names  of  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo. 

ISOCARPHA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican plants  of  the  composite  family,  near- 
ly related  to  Ageratum,  but  differing  in 
the  achenes  being  destitute  of  pappus, 
and  having  interspersed  among  them  on 
the  conical  receptacle  numerous  chaffy 
scales  like  those  composing  the  involucre. 
They  are  branching  weeds,  with  lance- 
shaped  or  linear  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
corymbose  flower-heads.  [A.  A.  B.J 

ISOOHILUS.  A  few  epiphytal  orchids 
of  tropical  America,  usually  with  slender 
erect  stems,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  furnished  with  broadly  linear  two- 
ranked  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  very 
short    bracted    spike   of    smaU    dingy 
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parple  or  white  flowers.  The  relationship 
of  the  genus  is  with  Epidendrunit  but  the 
lip  Is  free,  not  connate  with  the  column. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  free,  nearly  equal, 
and  connivent;  the  column  semi  terete 
with  two  or  three  horns,  and  the  anthers 
foui^celled,  with  four  pollen-masses,  each 
with  a  recurved  caudlcle.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISO&TES.  A  genus  of  LycopodiacecB, 
with  subulate  fronds,  a  globose  rhizome, 
the  apex  of  which  is  sunk,  so  that  the 
bases  of  the  older  leaves  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  younger.  The  axillary  capsules 
are  incorporated  with  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  producing  either  antheridia  in  the 
shape  of  small  oblong  spores,  or  larger 
four-sided  spores,  which  germinate  by  cell- 
division  of  the  apex  in  which  archegonia 
are  formed,  from  whence  ultimately  the 
new  plant  is  produced.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  strictly  aquatic,  but  J.  Hystrix,* 
which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  grows  in  sandy  places.  The  rhi- 
zome is  often  rough,  with  dark  homy 
processes  which  are  supposed  to  be  abor- 
tive leaves,  to  which  the  name  of  phyllo- 
pods  has  been  given.  The  leaves  are  stud- 
ded with  stomates,  and  the  rhizome  and 
roots  contain  annular  vessels  like  those  of 
EqiiUetum.  The  genus  occurs  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.         [M.  J,  B.] 

ISOfiTOPSia  The  generic  name  of  an 
annual  plant  of  the  composite  family  found 
in  South  and  West  Australia.  It  gets  this 
name  from  the  great  outward  resemblance 
it  bears  to  our  common  Iso^tes.  It  has 
numerous  small  sessile  flower-heads,  aris- 
ing from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  grassy  leaves,  whence 
the  specific  name  graminifolia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOGYRUS.   Forming  a  complete  spire. 

ISOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpeae. 
Distinguished  by  the  infiorescence  being 
in  spikes,  two  or  three  together  or  solitary ; 
scales  imbricated  on  all  sides,  all  florife- 
rous,  or  more  rarely  the  exterior  scales 
empty ;  stamens  three,  rarely  fewer;  styles 
three.  Steudel  describes  two  hundred 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  warm  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
British  representatives  are  only  two  spe- 
cies, namely  7.  setaceus,  and  J.  Savii,  which 
with  most  British  authors  simply  form 
a  section  of  Scirpzia.  [D.  M.] 

ISOLOMA.   lAndstea. 

ISOMERIS.  The  name  of  a  Oalifomian 
shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  Capparidaceo!. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  four  equal 
sessile  petals ;  stamens  six,  upon  a  fleshy 
receptacle  which  is  prolonged  Into  a  nar- 
row appendage  ;  ovary  stalked ;  capsule 
large,  terminated  by  the  short  style.  The 
plant  has  a  disagreeable  odour.  [M.  T.  M.j 


«  The  Kulpture  of  the  nnall  iporet  or  anthe- 
ridia  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same,  but 
more  like  that  of  /.  Durtcei,  in  the  only  specimen 
we  have  seen.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  a 
species  distinct  firom  either. 


ISOMEROUa  Equal  In  number;  an 
isomerous  flower  is  one  all  whose  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  number. 

ISONANDRA.  The  Inspissated  milky 
juice  of  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of 
Sapotaceoi  constitutes  the  well-known  Gutta 
Percha,  and  ten  other  species  are  known. 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  Southern  India, 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
forming  lofty  forest  trees.  The  leaves  are 
entire  and  leathery.  The  flowers  small 
and  inconspicuous,  produced  in  little  clus- 
ters, either  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches.  They 
have  a  four  or  six-parted  calyx  and  co- 
rolla enclosing  double  as  many  stamens, 
which  are  all  fertile.  The  ovary  has  four 
or  six  cells,  and  eventually  becomes  a 
fleshy  fruit  containing  one  or  two  oily 
seeds. 

7.  Gutta,  the  species  which  yields  Gntta 
Percha,  is  a  large  forest  tree  growing  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
inversely  egg-shaped  and  entire,  of  a  pale 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  covered  be- 
neath with  short  reddish-brown  shining 
down.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  of 
three  or  more  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  Gutta  Percha  (or  Gutta  Taban)  tree, 
and  its  now  famous  product,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  about  twenty  years 
ago   by  Dr.  Montgomery  at  Singapore, 


Isonandra  Gutta. 
where  the  tree  was  then  common,  but  the 
Malays  having  adopted  the  extravagant 
method  of  felling  the  trees  In  order  to 
obtain  the  milky  juice,  it  is  now  quite  ex- 
tinct in  that  island,  though  it  fortunately 
exists  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  east- 
em  islands.  The  average  quantity  yielded 
by  each  tree  is  20  lbs. ;  and  as  18,593  cwt. 
were  Imported  Into  this  country  in  1869, 
it  follows  that  104,120  trees  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  supply  of  the  English 
market  alone.  The  raw  Gutta  Percha  ar- 
rives in  this  country  in  lumps  weighing 
from  five  to  six  pounds,  which  are  cut 
into  slices,  softened  in  hot  water,  then 
tom  into  shreds  by  rapidly  revolving  cy- 
linders set  with  sharp  teeth,  and  thrown 
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I  Into  cold  water,  when  the  impurities  stnlr 
.  and  tlie  Gutta  Percha  floats  on  the  sarfara 

ITbe  shreds  are  then  transferred  to  hot 
'water,  and  are  made  into  solid  masses 
'wliSch  are  afterwards  kneaded  by  machi- 
,  nery,  in  order  to  expel  the  extraneous 
:  moisture. 

I  One  of  the  first  usee  to  which  Gutta 
\  Percha  was  lytplied  in  this  country  was 
for  the  soles  of  boots,  its  imperviousness 
I  to  water  and  erreat  durability  recommend- 
I  Ing"  it  for  such  purposes.  From  its  pro- 
perty of  becoming  plastic  by  heat.  It  is 
Taluable  for  modelling  and  moulding, 
and  It  Is  used  for  making  a  variety  of 
us^nl  articles,  such  as  door-handles,  pipes, 
plates,  buckets,  ear-trumpets,  &c;  but 
Its  most  important  use  is  owing  to  its 
being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  which, 
combined  with  its  indestructibility  in  sea- 
water,  renders  it  applicable  for  coating 
the  wires  employed  for  submarine  tele- 
graphs. Alkalies,  vegetable  acids,  and 
weak  mineral  acids,  also,  do  not  act  in- 
jorioasly  upon  it,  but  strong  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  corrode  it, 
and  turpentine,  benzole,  chloroform,  &c., 
completely  dissolve  it.  [A.  S.] 

ISONEMA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a  five- 
parted  border,  its  tube  without  scales; 
the  filaments  of  the  anthers  simple  at  the 
apex ;  and  the  base  of  the  ovary  without 
scales.  /.  Smeathmanni  is  the  only  species ; 
it  is  a  small  hairy  shrub,  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  flowers.  [G.  D.J 

I80PAPPU8.  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  found  in  Texas.  The  two  known 
species  are  hirsute  annual  herbs,  with  nu- 
merous lance-shaped  leaves,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  small  yellow-rayed  flower-heads, 
supported  on  slender  stalks,  and  disposed 
in  loose  much-branched  panicles.  From 
SUnatus,  and  other  allies,  they  differ  in  the 
narrow  scales  of  the  involucre,  and  in  the 
pappus  being  composed  of  a  single  series 
of  capillary  nearly  equal  bristles :  whence 
the  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I80PHOR0XJS.  Transformable  into 
something  else.  Thus,  Actinia  is  an  iso- 
phorous  form  of  Dendrobiumf  PcaOonia  of 
apathogUfttia,  and,  according  to  Morren, 
AnguXoa  and  Lycatie  of  MaxiUaria. 

ISOPHYSTS.  A  genus  of  MeUmthaeaSt 
also  called  Hewardia.  It  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle Tasmanian  species,  /.  tcumanica^  with 
dry  rigid,  distichous,  equitant,  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  purple  flowers  on 
bracteated  scapes,  taller  than  the  leaves. 
The  p^rianUi  is  six-leaved,  spreading  in  a 
star-like  form,  the  segments  acuminate ; 
there  are  three  stamens,  with  short  broad- 
ly subulate  flkunents;  and  a  pyramidate, 
bhnitly  three-cornered,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  ovary,  with  a  short  style,  and  three 
thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  spathes 
which  terminate  the  scapes  are  one  or 
two-flowered.  CT.  M.] 

ISOPLEXIS.  AgeaxuotScrophulariaeecBt 


consisting  of  two  species,  formerly  in- 
cluded under  DigitdHtt  but  distinguished 
by  Lindley  on  account  of  their  shrubby 
habit,  and  their  corolla,  of  which  the  upper 
lobes  are  reflexed.  Both  the  J.  Sceptrum^ 
from  Madeira,  and  7.  canariefMia,  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  have  been  in  ciQttvation 
In  our  greenhouses ;  they  are  handsome 
plants,  with  terminal  racemes  of  showy 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers. 

ISOPOGON.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Proteacece,  forming  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  natives  of  the  extra-tropical  parts  of 
Australia,  principally  in  the  south-west 
portions  of  it.  The  foliage  is  harsh  and 
rigid,  the  leaves  being  of  various  forms, 
simple  or  much  divided.  They  are  fllif  orm 
and  sharp-pointed  in  I.  petrophiloideSt  I. 
teretifoliiis.  Ac  ;  lanceolate  and  leathery  in 
texture  in  I.  attentuLUis,  I.  loncnfolitu,  &c.; 
wedge-shaped  and  deeply  toothed  in  J.  tri- 
partUuB^  I.  Baxteri,  &c. ;  and  broadly  ovate 
in  I.  latifoliuB.  The  flowers  grow  in  glo- 
bose, generally  terminal  heads,  and  have  a 
regularly  four-cleft  calyx  bearing  on  each 
of  its  concave  segments  a  nearly  sessile 
anther,  a  flliform  style  with  a  cylindrical 
or  spindle-shaped  stigma.  The  nut  con- 
tains a  single  wingless  seed.  [R.  H.] 

ISOPTBRYX.  A  genus  of  BegoniaeetBt 
and  the  type  of  one  of  the  sections  of  that 
order,  according  to  RIotszch.  Its  charac- 
ters are  :  petals  of  staminate  flowers,  four, 
ciliately  toothed  at  the  apex  ;  anther  oval, 
short ;  fllaments  very  long,  not  united  ; 
branches  of  the  styles  bipartitely  multifld, 
and  papillose,  with  slender  somewhat 
terete  lobes ;  fruit  topshaped,  of  a  some- 
what cartilaginous  and  papery  consistence, 
three-homed  above,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  shortly  lenerthened  out  at  the  apex. 
The  horns  are  short  cuspidate  erect  in- 
curved. The  one  species  referred  hither 
Is  a  native  of  New  Grenada.        [J.  H.  B.J 

I80PYRUM.  A  gen  us  of  EanunculaeetB, 
with  the  habit  of  Thalictrumt  but  really 
more  nearly  allied  to  MeUeborua.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
and  are  slender  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
temately  divided,  and  with  the  leaflets 
again  temate  or  tbrec-lobed.  The  flowers 
are  stalked,  without  involucres,  white, 
with  five  rather  large  petaloid  sepals,  and 
flve  or  ten  minute  petals,  tubular  at  the 
base,  two-lipped ;  stamens  ten  or  more ; 
ovary  of  two  to  twenty  carpels,  which  be- 
come follicles,  containing  several  seeds 
each.  I.  thcMetroidea  is  not  uncommon 
in  central  and  southern  Europe.  [J.  T.  &J 

ISOS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  equal. 
Placed  before  the  name  of  an  organ,  it  in- 
dicates that  it  is  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  some  other  which  is  understood  :  thus, 
ieosUmanoua  is  said  of  plants  the  sta* 
mens  of  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

ISOTOMA.  A  genus  of  lobellaceous 
herbs,  disringulshed  principally  by  the 
salver-shaped  corolla,  the  segments  of 
which   are  spreading    and  nearly  equal. 
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I.longiflora,  a  native  of  the  West  Indips,  Is 
a  most  venomous  plant,  producing  danger- 
ous cathartic  symptoms.  It  pnives  fatal 
to  horses  that  eat  it.  Others  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  Australia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ISOTROPia  The  generic  name  of  a  few 
erect  or  decumbent  leguminous  herbs, 
found  in  South-west  Australia.  They  most- 
ly have  slender  rush-like  stems  six  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  with  alternate  spathulate 
leaves  about  an  inch  long,  usually  bllobed 
at  the  apex  ;  and  solitary  and  long-stalked 
or  racemed  pea-flowers,  the  standard  yel- 
low with  purple  lines,  and  the  keel  and 
wings  purple.  The  flowers  are  much  like 
those  of  Chorozema,  so  often  seen  in  green- 
houses, and  have  a  deeply  four-cleft  calyx, 
and  orbicular  bilobed  standard,  free  sta- 
mens, and  an  oblong  membranaceous 
pod.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IS0TYPU8.  A  genus  of  South  American 
two-lipped  composites.  The  present  name 
supersedes  Caloserts  :  which  see. 

18PRUK.  An  Indian  powder  made  from 
a  species  of  Delphinium. 

I6THMIA.  One  of  the  finest  genera  of 
DiatomacecB,  distinguished  by  its  trapezoid 
or  rhomboid  articulations,  which  are  com- 
pressed and  cellular,  marked  with  a  trans- 
verse zone,  composed  of  smaller  cells,  and 
supported  at  one  corner  by  a  short  stem. 
We  have  two  native  species  which  form 
most  interesting  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, and  are  very  instructive  as  exhibit- 
ing, most  distinctly,  the  peculiar  mode  In 
which  cell-division  takes  place  in  these 
alg».  The  new  frustules  are  either  at- 
tached alternately  as  in  Dialomc^  or  united 
to  each  other  by  means  of  a  very  short 
blunt  stem,  springing  from  one  comer  and 
fixed  to  different  points  of  the  older  frus- 
tules. D*.  J.  B.] 

ITAKA  WOOD.  A  cabinet  wood  pro- 
duced from  Machcerium  Sckomburgkii. 

ITEA  virginica,  the  only  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Escodloniacece,  is  a  North 
American  shrub,  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  which  open  In  summer.  The  calyx 
Is  bell-shaped ;  petals  five,  lance-shaped  ; 
stamens  five,  attached  with  the  petals  to  the 
calyx;  ovary  with  two  compartments; 
fruit  capsular,  compressed.  This  shrub  Is 
frequently  cultivated  in  shrubberies  in 
this  country,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  name  for  the  willow,  which  It 
resembles  in  its  mode  of  growth.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ITOUBOU.    lanidium  Ituba. 

IVA.  The  generic  name  of  a  few  rank- 
growing  annual  or  biennial  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  found  In  marshy  or 
maritime  places  In  North  America.  The 
stems  have  nettle  or  willow-like  leaves, 
opposite  below,  and  alternate  above ;  and 
the  greenish-white  flower-heads,  some- 
what like  those  of  Artemtsia,  are  arranged 
In  racemes,  or  placed  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  or  bracts.  The  florets  are 
all  tubular,  inconspicuous.         [A.  A.  B.J 


IVETTB.    (Vr.)    Ajuga  Chamcepitys.    — 
MUSQUEE.    Ajicgalva. 
IVRAIE.    (Kr.)    LoUum.temvXmtum. 

IVORY,  VEGETABLE.  The  hard  albu- 
men of  the  nuts  of  Phytelephas  maerocarpa. 

IVr.     Hed^a   Belix.     — ,  AJklERICAN. 
Ampelnpna  hederacea.      —,  GERMAN.    A. 
garden  name  for  Senecio  mikanoides.    — , 
I  GROUND.       Xeveta    Glechoma.     — ,  POI- 
SON.   Rhw  Toxicodendron. 

IVYWORTa  LIndley's  name  for  the 
ArcUiaeea. 

IXERBA.  A  genus  of  Brexiaceoe,  re- 
presented by  a  single  species,  J.  hrexioidea, 
which  is  an  elegant  evergreen  tree  of  New^ 
Zealand,  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
feet,  and  having  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  few  large  white  flow- 
ers. Tlie  leaves  are  glossy,  leathery,  and 
toothed ;  and  the  flowers  consist  of  five 
calyx  leaves,  flve  petals,  five  stamens,  and 
a  lobed  disk  surrounding  a  flve-celled 
ovary.  The  name  Ixerba  is  an  anagram  of 
Brcxia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IX lA.  A  genus  of  beautiful  Cape  Irlda- 
ceous  bulb-tuberous  plants,  with  narrow^ 
ensate  leaves,  and  slender  simple  or 
slightly  branched  stems  bearing  spikes  of 
large  showy  flowers,  various  In  colour,  and 
exceedinglyattractive  when  fully  expanded 
by  sunshine.  These  flowers  have  a  salver- 
shaped  perianth,  with  a  slender  tube,  and 
six-parted  spreading  equal  limb,  three  sta- 
mens Inserted  in  the  throat,  with  filiform 
filaments  and  versatile  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules, 
terminating  In  a  filiform  style,  and  three 
narrow  linear  condupllcAte  recurved  stig- 
mas.  /.  viridiflora,  which  has  large  sea- 
green  flowers  with  black  markings  at  the 
base  of  the  segments.  Is  a  very  singular- 
looking  as  well  as  beautiful  plant.  There 
are  a  great  many  species,  and  some  garden 
varieties.  [T.  M.] 

IXIANTHES  retzioidea  is  an  erect  South 
African  shrub,  with  lanceolate  whorled 
leaves,  and  very  viscid  flowers,  growing: 
singly  or  two  or  three  together  on  axillary 
peduncles.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Scrophula- 
riacece  of  the  tribe  Chelonea,  distinguished 
by  a  two-lipped  calyx,  by  the  corolla  which 
has  a  short  broad  tube,  a  short  erect  upper 
lip,  and  a  longer  three-lobed  spreadingr 
lower  lip.  and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two 
only  bear  anthers. 

IXIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  the  gentian 
family,  represented  by  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Teneriffe,  with  sticky  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  is  provided  with 
exterior  triangular  bracts;  the  corolla 
is  wheel-shaped,  with  a  four-cleft  limb  ; 
there  are  four  stamens ;  and  the  capsule 
13  partly  two-celled,  two-valved.  [M.T.  M.] 

IXIOL^NA.  A  few  annual  Australian 
herbs  compose  this  genus, which  belongrs  to 
the  same  group  of  the  composite  family 
as  the  everlasting!  They  have  glutinous 
smooth  or  woolly,  stems,  six  Inches  to  a 
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foot  high,  furnished  with  lance-shaped  or 
linear  leaves,  and  terminating  in  one  or 
many  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  about 
half  an  inch  across.  These  contain  nume- 
rous tubular  and  perfect  florets,  enclosed  in 
an  lOTolucre  of  many  narrow  scales  which 
are  slightly  bent  out  at  the  apex  so  as  to  re- 
semble ray  florets.  Prom  their  allies  they 
differ  in  the  achenes  being  seated  on  a  frill- 
ed receptacle,  and  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  numerous  long  rough  hairs,  as  well  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  involucre.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IXIOLIRION.  The  name  of  a  few  pretty 
bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Northern  Asia.  They  hare  tuni- 
cated  bulbs,  and  simple  erect  stems  with 


white  tips  of  the  involucral  scales,  while 
in  milfoils  it  is  an  outer  row  of  strap- 
shaped  florets.  The  achenes  being  desti- 
tute of  pappus,  each  enveloped  by  a  chaffy 
scale,  distinguishes  the  genus  from  its 
near  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IXORA.  A  genus  of  Indian  and  tropical 
African  shrubs,  with  corymbs  of  handsome 
flowers  of  a  scarlet  pink  or  white  colour, 
and  frequently  having  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance. The  corolla  is  salver-shaped  with  a 
long  slender  tube.  Into  the  throat  of  which 
the  four  or  Ave  anthers  are  inserted  by 
means  of  very  short  fllaments.  The  fruit 
is  succulent,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  con- 
taining two  one-seeded  stones. 
I  Several  of  these  elegant  flowering  shrubs 
are  grown  in  stoves  in  this  country.  /. 
coccinea  is  used  in  India  by  the  natives  for 
various  medicinal  purposes.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hindoo  deity,  Iswarra,  to  whom  the 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  of  these  plants 
are  offered  in  the  temples.        [M.  T.  MJ 

JABOROSA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can herbs,  belonging  to  the  Solanacece,  and 
differing  from  Himeranthus,  principally  in 
the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  very 
short  fllaments  of  the  stamens,  pa.  T.  M.] 

JABUTI.    The  edible  fruit  of  Psidium 


IxioUrion 

leafy  bracts,  smaller  upwards,  and  bearing 
a  few  flowers  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  linear,  channelled,  glaucous,  and 
sheathing  at  the  base :  and  the  flowers  are 
erect  long-stalked,  blue  or  violet,  with  a 
six-parted  funnel-shaped  or  subrotate  peri- 
anth having  narrow  lanceolate  divisions, 
six  erect  stamens,  and  a  somewhat  top- 
ihaped  ovary,  with  a  filiform  style  and 
three  narrow  channelled  stigmas.  [T.  M.] 

IXIONANTHES.  A  genus  of  the  flax 
family,  coraprising  flve  species  which  are 
found  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands, 
and  one  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are  smooth 
trees  or  bushes  with  obovate  or  elliptical 
leaves;  and  numerous  small  generally 
green  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  forked 
corymbs  usually  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  flve  to  six 
rounded  sepals,  a  like  number  of  rounded 
petals,  ten  to  twenty  long  stamens,  and  an 
ovary  which,  when  ripe,  is  a  somewhat 
woody  five-celled  capsule.         [A.  A.  B.] 

IXODIA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUe,  com- 
prising two  erect  glutinous  herbs  of  South- 
east Australia,  with  slightly-winged  stems 
famished  with  linear  hyssop-like  leaves, 
and  numerous  white  flower-heads,  disposed 
tn  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  They 
bare  much  the  appearance  of  Achillea^ 
'  with  this  difference,  that  what  gives  the 
j    rayed  H>P6arance  to  the  heads  here  is  the 


JACARANDA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Biffnoniacea,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
consisting  of  trees  with  opposite  abruptly 
bipinnate  leaves,  the  pinnae  themselves 
imparipinnate.  They  have  bluish  flowers 
in  terminal  (rarely  lateral)  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  flve-toothed  or  flve-parted;  the 
corolla  tubular  at  the  base,  dilated  at  the 
throat  Mrith  an  unequally  flve-lobed  limb ; 
there  are  lour  included  didynamous  sta- 
mens with  a  rudimentary  fifth ;  and  the 
capsule  is  roundish,  compressed,  two- 
celled,  with  many  flattened  winged  seeds. 
Decandolle  has  divided  the  genus  into  two 
sections :  MonoloboSf  characterised  by  hav- 
ing a  single-celled  anther  and  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves;  and  J>Uobo8,  with  perfect 
two-celled  anthers  and  imparipinnate 
leaves.  Some  species,  especially  J.  procera, 
have  the  character  of  being  useful  in  sy- 
philitic affections.  [W.  C] 

JAOA,  or  JACK-TREE.  Artocarpus  irUe- 
ffri/olia. 

JAC^E.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  dioiea.  —  DBS 
PRfiS.  Centaurea  Jacea.  —  DU  MON- 
TAUNE.    CeTitaurea  vumtaruu 

JACINTH.  Another  name  for  the  Hya- 
cinth. 

JACINTHE.  (Fr.)  Syadnthus.  -DE 
SIENNE.  Muscari  monatroeum.  —  DE8 
JARDINIERS.  —  ScUla  italica.  —  DU 
P^ROU.  SctUa  peruviana.  —  ETOIL^E. 
SciUaamcena.  —  MONSTRUErSE.  Mus- 
carimwutrosum.  —  MUSQU^E.  Muscari 
moachatum.  PANIOULEB.  Muscari  numr 
strosum.  PETITE.  Hyacinthus  nonscrtp- 
tus. 
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JACKAL'S  KOST.   Hydnora  afrieana. 
JACK-BY-THE-HBDGB.        Sisymbriwrn 
AUiaria,  or  AlUaria  oJflclnalU. 
JACK-IN-A-BOX.   Hemandia  sonara. 
JACK-OF-THE-BUTTBRY.    Sedum  acre. 

JACKIA.  The  name  of  a  tree  of  South- 
ern India,  forming  a  genus  of  Cincfumacece. 
The  flowers  have  an  Irregular  calyx,  di- 
vided Into  three  segments ;  the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  slender  tube  and 
flve-lobed  limb ;  the  anthers  are  sessile  on 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  the  stjle  is  very 
long,  hairy  in  the  middle ;  and  the  fruit  is 
capsular,  one-seeded,  and  surmounted  by 
the  three  large  sepals.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JACKSONIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
undershrubs,  belonging  to  that  group  of 
LeauminoscB  in  which  the  ten  stamens 
are  free,  and  the  pods  two-seeded ;  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Daviegia  and  other  allies 
by  the  deeply  and  equally  five-parted  calyx, 
the  absence  of  a  carunculus  or  swollen 
gjj— ^»/..»T.nfl  *«  tina  oMjds,  and  the  want  of 
gtj  \  of  thirty  species  a 

gQ  e  leafless  and  have 

da  1  perform  the  funo- 

ti<  hers  have  rush-like 

gt,  ce  leaves;  and  some 

hfl  rze  or  broom  bushes, 

■^j  ,  and  branches  often 

te  points.    The  flowers 

ar  J.  scoparia,  the  Dog- 

w(  fV^ales,  grows  twelve 

or  th  a  diameter  of  four 

to  urnlshes  a  tolerably 

lis  !s  a  good  polish,  but 

{g  r  particular  purpose ; 

»i  bs  an  offensive  smell, 

^]  i.  [A.  A- BO 

JACKWOOD.  A  wood  obtained  from 
Artocarptis  integri/olia. 

JACOB^E.    (Pr.)   Seneeio  JacoUxBO. 

JAOOBINIA.  A  genus  of  Acanthaeea, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  erect  shrubs  with 
subcorlaceouB  leaves,  and  large  flowers  i 
with  a  large  herbaceous  deeply  flve-cleft  1 
calyx,  a  ringent  corolla  with  an  erect  ob- 
long linear  bidentate  upper  lip,  and  a  three- 
cleft  lower  one,  two  stamens,  a  capitate 
two-lobed  stigma,  and  a  two-celled  cap- 
sule, rw-c] 

JACOB'S  LADDER.  Polemonium  caenju- 
leum. 

JACQUEMONTIA.  A  small  genus  of 
ConvolmtXacece  of  tropical  America,  with  a 
single  species  from  Asia.  They  are  mostly 
twining  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the 
base,  with  entire  or  slightly  lobed  leaves, 
and  rather  small  flowers  in  axillary  pedun- 
culate cymes,  the  corolla  usually  broadly 
campanulate,  and  angular  or  broadly  flve- 
lobed.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled  with  two 
ovules  in  each  oell.  This  genus,  separated 
from  ConvolvuLua,  is  Intermediate  between 
that  genus  and  Ipomcea  in  the  shape  of  the 
oblong  two-lobed  stigma.  [W.  C] 


JACQUINIA.  A  genus  of  handsome 
evergreen  bushes,  of  the  Myrsine  family, 
peculiar  to  America,  where  they  mnge 
from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  are  usually 
found  near  the  coast  They  have  alternate 
entire  glossy  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes 
or  umbels  of  vermilion  flowers,  having  a 
five-parted  calyx,  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with 
afiatborder,  five  stamens  with  five  alter- 
nating scales,  and  a  one-celled  ovary.  The 
fruits  are  bright  yellow,  containing  from 
one  to  three  seeds  imbedded  in  a  mucilagi- 
nous placenta,  which  feature  chlefiy  serves 
to  distinguish  the  genus  from  Olavija  and 
Theophrasta.  J.  annularis  Is  known  to 
French  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  as 
Bracelet-wood,  it  being  their  custom  to 
string  Its  shining  brown  and  yellow  seeds 
Into  bracelets.  The  genus  bears  the  name 
of  N.  I.  de  Jacquln,  an  eminent  botanist, 
once  professor  at  Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JA6ERT  or  JAGGERY.  A  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  and  other  palms. 

JAGONG.   The  Malay  name  for  Ilaize. 

JALAP.  A  well-known  drug,  of  which 
the  best  kind  Is  obtained  from  Exogonium 
Purga^  but  other  species  are  also  collected 
under  the  same  name.  — ,  INDIAN.  Ipo- 
mcea Turpethum.  — ,MALE.  Ipomcea  bar 
tatoides. 

JALAP-PLANT.    MiraMlia  Jalapa. 

JALOUSIE.  (Fr.)  Dianthus  barbatus; 
also  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

JAMAICA-PEPPER.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  Allspice. 

JAMALGHOTA.  The  Hindoo  name  for 
Croton  oil  and  seed. 

JAMBIRA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Lemon,  Citrua  Limonum. 

JAMBOLAN-TREE.    CalyptranOtes  Jam- 
bolana. 
JAMBOLIER.    (Fr.)    Cymimsma. 

JAMBON  DES  JARDINIERS.  (Fr.) 
(Enatherabiennis. 


Jamboaa  malaeeensb. 
JAMBOSA.     A   group   of  myrtaceous 
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plants,  belonsrlng  to  Euaenia,  from  whidi 
It  is  sometnnes  separated  on  account  of 
the  throat  of  tbe  calyx  being  drawn  out 
beyond  the  ovary,  and  by  the  latter  being 
many-celled.  They  are  Indian  trees,  with 
lu>ge  edible  fruit,  the  most  esteemed  being 
the  Malay  Apple,  J.  malaccengis^  and  the 
Rose  Apple,  jr.  vuigarU,  also  called  Eugenia 
Jambon.  [T.  M.] 

JAMBOSIEB.    (Fr.)     Eugenia  or  Jam- 

hOMl. 

JAHESIA.  A  genus  of  Hydrangeacece, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
consisting  of  a  shrub  with  opposite  serrated 
leaves,  and  small  few-flowered  axillary  and 
terminal  cymes,  the  flowers  small,  with  a 
downy  beU-shaped  flve-deft  calyx,  and 
Ave  petals.  [J.  T.  S.J 

JAME8T0WN-WEBD.  An  American 
name  for  Datura. 

JAMROSADB.  The  Rose  Apple,  ^U{7mia 
Jambos  or  Janiboaavulgaris. 

JAN.    CFr.)    Ulex  europcnu. 

JANAPA-  An  Indian  name  for  Sunn 
Hemp,  OroUUariajuncea. 

JANCA-TRBB.    AmyrUtoxifera. 

JAN6L  The  Indian  Yallimeria  attemi- 
foUa. 

JANIPHA.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  a  genus  of  enphorbiaceous  plants,  other- 
wise called  Manihot  Janipha  Jfanihot,  and 
Jatropha  Manihot,  are  other  names  for  Jlfo- 
nShat  utilissima,  the  Mandioc  plant,  which 
yields  cassava  and  tapioca. 

JANOOL.  An  Indian  wood,  Lagerstrw- 
imia  maeroearpa. 

JANSONIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB^ 
peculiar  to  Western  Australia,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species,  J. /onn««a,  an 
erect  branching  bush  of  myrtle-like  habit, 
with  opposite  smooth  ovate-oblong  leaves, 
and  nodding  heads  of  (apparently)  scarlet 
pea-flowers,  terminating  the  lateral  twigs. 
The  heads  are  surrounded  by  four  ovate 
bracts,  clothed  externally  with  silky  hairs. 
The  plant  agrees  with  Braehysema,  in  the 
great  length  of  the  keeled  petal,  compared 
with  tbe  very  short  standard  which  is 
here  almost  wanting,  but  it  differs  in  the 
capitate  inflorescence,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  with  respect 
to  the  upper.  On  account  of  the  small 
standard  tbe  plant  has  also  been  named 
Oryptoaema.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JANTONGL  The  Malay  name  for  a  Plan- 
tain leaf. 

JANUSIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  MoOpi- 
ffhiaeea,  mostly  climbing  shrubs,  with 
flowers  of  two  kinds  (whence  tbe  name), 
as  in  Oaudiehaudia,  from  which  they  differ 
principally  in  the  fruit,  consisting  of  three 
or  fewer  carpels,  which  have  a  dorsal  wing 
thickened  along  one  edge.         [M.  T.  M.] 

JAPAN  LAOOUER.  A  black  hard  var- 
nish, obtained  from  Stagmaria  vemiciflua 


JAQUIER.    (FrJ    Artoearpus. 

JARAT.    (Fr.)    Lathyma  Cicera. 

JARBAO.    Stocky  tarpha  jamaicenaU. 

JAREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Jujube. 

JAROOL.    LageratroBTnta  regirua. 

JAROSSK  (Pr.)  Latkyrua  Cicera.  — 
D'AUVBRGNE.    Ervum  monanthoa. 

JARRAH.  A  durable  West  Australian 
wood,  like  mahogany,  the  produce  of  Eur 
ccUyptua  roatrata. 

JA6IONB.  A  genus  of  dwarf  herbace- 
ous plants  of  the  order  Campanulacece, 
bearing  their  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  compound 
flowers,  and  yet  more  of  the  scabious 
family.  The  most  obvious  character  of 
the  flowers  is  that  the  anthers  are  united 
by  their  bases  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  and 
contain  blue  or  purplish  pollen.  The  spe- 
cies inhabit  mountainous  and  sandy  places 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  J.  montana.  Sheep's  Scabious, 
tbe  only  British  species,  bears  numerous 
tufted  root  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  and 
hairy  simple  stems  which  are  almost  leaf- 
less, each  surmounted  by  a  head  of  bright 
blue  flowers,  all  enclosed  by  a  whorl  of 
bracts.  It  is  abundant  in  many  heathy 
and  moorland  districts  of  Britain,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  scabious,  and  from  its 
abundance  in  sheep-walks.  [G.  A.  JJ 

JASMIN.  (Pr.)  Jaaminum  offldnale.  — 
BLANC.  Jaaminumojfflcinale.  —  D'AFRI- 
QUB.  Lycium  afrum.  —  D'AMSrIQTJE. 
Quamoclit  eoecinea.  —  D'ARABIE.  Jaa- 
minum  Sambac.  —  D'ESPAGNB.  Jaami- 
num  grandifiorum.  —  D'lTALIB.  Jaami- 
num  humile.  —  DB  VIRGINIB.  Bignonia 
radicana.  —  DU  CAP.  Gardenia  florida. 
— JONQUILLE.  Jaaminum  odoraHaatmum. 
-  ODORANT  BE  LA  CAROLINE.  Gelae- 
mium  nitidum.  —  ROUGE  DB  L'INDB. 
Quamoclit  eoecinea.  —  TROMPBTTB.  Big- 
nonia radicana. 

JASMINAOEJB.  (JaaminecB,  BolivariecPt 
Jaaminworta.)  A  natural  order  of  coroUi- 
floral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Lindley's 
echlal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Shrubs,  often  twining,  with  opposite  or 
alternate,  usually  compound  leaves  ;  calyx 
and  corolla  regular,  with  flve  to  eight 
divisions  ;  stamens  two,  included  within 
the  salver-shaped  corolla ;  ovary  two- 
celled.  Fruit  a  double  berry  or  capsule  ; 
seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  a 
straight  embryo.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  India.  The  fragrant  oil  of 
jasmin  is  procured  from  several  species  of 
Jaaminum.  There  are  half  a  dozen  genera, 
and  al)ove  1(X)  species.  Examples :  Jaami- 
num, Nyctanthea.  [J.  H.  B.] 

JASMINANTHES.  A  genus  of  Aaclepior 
dacecB,  containing  a  single  species  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  opposite  oblong  acuminate 
leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers  growing  in 
few  or  many-flowered  interpetiolar  cymes. 
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The  calvx  Is  five-parted  ;  the  corolla  Is  sal-  ] 
ver-sliHi>cd,  with  a  lotiK  tube  distended  be-  : 
low,  and  a  spreading  five-cleft  limb ;  and 
the  staminal  crown  Is  wanting.     [W.  C] 

JASMINE.  Jasminum.  — ,  AMERI- 
CAN. Quamoclit  coccinea.  — ,  CAPE. 
Gardenia  floHda.  —.CAROLINA.  Gelse- 
mium  nitidum.  — ,  GROUND.  Passerina 
Stelleri.  — ,  WHITE.  Jasminum  officinale. 
— ,  WILD,  of  Jamaica.  A  species  of  Pavetta. 

JASMINO'fDE.    (Fr.)    Lj/eiumbarbarunu 

JASMINUM.  A  considerable  genua  of 
JasminacefB,  dispersed  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  containing 
one  or  two  South  American  species.  They 
are  shrubs  or  climbers,  with  pinnate  leaves 
or  apparently  simple,  consisting  of  one 
leaflet— when  the  petiole  Is  articulate. 
The  white  or  yellow  flowers  are  In  axillary 
or  terminal  panicles,  and  have  a  tubular 
five  or  eight-cleft  calyx,  a  cylindrical  co- 
rolla tube  and  spreading  limb,  two  Included 
stamens,  and  a  two-lobed  ovary.  Jasmines 
are  of  little  economic  value,  but  they  are 
prized  as  ornamental  shrubs,  on  account 
of  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  most 
universally  cultivated  Is  J.  officinale,  com- 
mon throughout  the  centre  and  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  Is  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised, though  certainly  not  native. 

Some  species  are  used  medicinally.  The 
bitter  leaves  of  J.fioribundum  have  a  very 
powerful  action,  and  are  employed  in 
Abyssinia  against  the  tape-worm.  The 
bitter  root  of  J.  angusti/olium,  ground 
small,  and  mixed  with  the  powdered  root 
of  Acorua  Calamu8,  Is  considered  In  India 
as  a  valuable  external  application  for  ring- 
worm. The  fragrant  essential  oil  of  Jas- 
min is  obtained  from  J.  officinale  and 
grandiflorum;  and  an  inferior  oil  Is  pro- 
duced from  the  flowers  of  other  species, 
M  J.  Sambac,  &c..  [W.C] 

JASMINWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for 
the  Jasminacece. 

JASONIA.  A  small  genus  of  erect, 
branching,  perennial,  often  glutinous 
composite  herbs,  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  nearly  allied  to  Pulicor 
ria,  and  technically  distinguished  from  It 
by  the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  con- 
sists of  a  double  series  of  rough  hairs, 
the  outer  row  like  the  inner  but  shorter, 
not  crown-like  as  in  Ptdicaria.  The  stems 
have  linear  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
small  yellow  fiower-heads,  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JATAI.  A  Brazilian  name  torHymencea 
CourbariL 

JATAMAN8L  An  Indian  name  for  Spike- 
nard, Nardostachya  Jatamansi. 

JATEB.  The  common  Indian  name  for 
Jasminum  grandiflorum. 

JATEORHIZA.  This  genus  of  Meni- 
spermacece,  so  called  on  account  of  the  root 
of  one  of  the  species  which  is  used  In  me- 
dicine, is  closely  allied  to  Cocculus,  but  the 
flowers  have  concave  petals,  enclosing  the 
six  stamens,  which  have  thick  filaments. 


ending  In  a  large  fleshy  connective,  separat- 
ing the  lobes  of  the  anthers,  these  opening 
by  transverse  slits.  In  the  female  flowers 
are  three  ovaries,  densely  hairy  externally, 
and  placed  on  a  short  stalk ;  and  a  three- 
parted  stigma,  with  reflected  segments. 
The  fruit  is  clothed  with  long  glandular 
hairs.  ,      ^ 

J.  palmata,  or  Coeculua  palmattia,  fur- 
nishes the  root  known  as  Calumba-root,  so 
called  from  a  false  Impression  that  it  was 
supplied  from  Ceylon.   The  plant  is  now 


Jateorbiza  palmata. 
known  to  be  indigenous  in  the  forests  of 
Mozambique,  and  the  roots  to  be  imported 
from  thence.  This  drug  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  bitter  tonic,  where  a  stimulant  or  as- 
tringent effect  is  not  required  ;  it  is  hence 
frequently  employed  In  cases  of  Indiges- 
tion, dependent  upon  languor  and  want  of  . 
tone  In  the  stomach,  and  attended  by  nau- 
sea and  flatulence.  It  has  likewise  the 
effect  of  alleviating  vomiting.    [M.  T.  M.] 

JATIPATRI.     An    Eastern    name   for 
Mace. 

JATIPHALI.    A  Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Nutmeg. 

JATROPHA.    Agerms  ot  Euphorbiaeece, 
consisting  of  woody  plants,  with  alternate 


Jatropha  podagrica. 
stipulate  leaves,  and    flowers   In  cymes, 
the  central  flower  female,  and  the  outer 
ones  male.   The  males  have  a  calyx  with 
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fire  divisions,  five  petals,  and  ten  stamens, 
five  long  and  five  short,  with  the  anthers 
tinfted  together  around  a  central  disk ;  the 
females  hare  ten  barren  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary. 

J.  glanca,  an  Bast  Indian  plant,  known 
also  under  the  name  of  J.glanduli/era,  fur- 
nishes an  oil  which  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing the  seeds,  and  which  is  used  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatism,  &c, 
J.  podagrica  is  a  curious  gouty-stemmed 
plant.  See  Cubcas,  Cnidoscolus,  Masi- 
HOT.  [M.T.M.] 

JATT,  JO.    Indian  names  for  Barley. 

JAUBERTIA.  An  Arabian  spiny  shrub, 
with  very  small  leaves,  forming  a  genus  of 
CincJionacece.  The  segments  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  hairy,  the  latter  organ  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  stamens  inserted 
into  its  throat;  the  ovary  has  two  one- 
seeded  compartments;  and  the  style  is 
terminated  by  two  spoon-shaped  stigmatic 
divUions.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JAUNDICE  BERRY.    Berteris  vulgaris. 
J ATJRSA.    An  AfCghan  name  for  Alhagi 
Maurorum. 

JAWA-WUT.  A  Javanese  name  for  Po- 
Ttieum  miHaceum. 

JAWATRI.    An  Indian  name  for  Mace. 
JEANNARETTIA.    A  genus  of  Panda- 
nacete,  figured  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Bmiite, 
<  but  not  yet  described. 

I     JE ANNETTE.    (Fr.)    Narcissus  poetieiis. 

JEDWAR.    Curcuma  Zedoaria. 

JEEAPOOTR  A.    An  Indian  name  for  the 
.  nuts  of  Putranjiva  Roainirghii. 

j     JEERA.    An  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

I  JEPPERSONIA.  A  genus  of  Berberl- 
dacecB  with  the  habit  of  Sanguinaria,  a 
small  glabrous  perennial  North  American 
herb,  with  a  horizontal  rhizome,  a  simple 
naked  one-flowered  scape,  and  long-stalked 
root-leaves  divided  into  two  half-ovate 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  large  white,  with 
four  petaloid  sepals,  eight  oblong  flat  nar- 
row petals,  and  eight  stamens.  The  cap- 
sule is  pear  shaped  and  one-celled.  J.  di- 
?hptla,  the  only  species,  occurs  from  New 
ork  to  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
States;  it  is  called  Rheumatism-root  in 
some  places.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JELLT-PLA17T  of  Australia.  Eucheuma 
spedosum. 

;     JENEQUEN.    A  Mexican  name  for  the 

'  Agare,  from  the  flbres  of  which  cordage, 

sacks,  &c^  are  made. 

I      JENKIN8I A-  A  genHs  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns,  allied  to  the  Ah^ostichea?  through 
!  PoeeilopteriSt  of  which  i^s  by  some  re- 
garded  as  an  abnormal  mrm.   The  sort 
form  linear  submargrinal  patches,  with  an 
,  areolate  instead  of  universal  attachment, 
I  which  is  the  principal  feature  to  separate 
'  them  from  the  AcrostichecB.  The  receptacle 
!  eonsistB  usually  of  the  three  outer  series  of 


arcuate  venules  with  three  excurrent  vein- 
lets,  and  are  hence  compound,  from  which 
artiflclal  characters  it  has  been  referred  to 
the  Platyceriecp,  though  having  no  natural 
affinity  with  PUUycerium  itself.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  India,  with  muclj  the  general 
character  of  Poecilopteris.  [T.  M.] 

Also  a  genus  of  OUuMcece,  now  referred  to 
Miquelia,  consisting  of  climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  dioe- 
cious flve-petaled  flowers  collected  into 
heads.  The  fruit  Is  a  drupe.  There  are 
two  or  three,  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  fJ.  H.  B.] 

JERCATCHREE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Nux-vomlca  seeds. 

JERDONIA.  A  genus  of  Cyrtandracecs, 
containing  a  single  species,  anatlve  of  In- 
dia, asmall  herbaceous  stemless  plant,  with 
petiolate  ovate  leaves,  and  erect  terminal 
scapes,  terminating  in  a  few-flowered  um- 
bel of  funnel-shaped  four-lobed  flowers, 
with  four  stamens,  all  fertile,  and  an  ovary 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  cup-shaped 
disk.  [W.  C] 

JERMAEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Coccu- 
lus  indicus. 

JEROOGOO.    Caryota  wens. 

J^ROSE.    (Fr.)    Anastatica. 

JERSEY  LIVELONG.  Gnaphalium  Iw- 
teo-aibum. 

JERUSALEM  CROSS.  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica. 

JERUSALEM  STAR.  Tragopogon  por- 
rifolins. 

JESSAMINE.  A  popular  corruption  of 
Jasmine. 

JESSENIA.  A  solitary  palm.  Inhabiting 
moist  woods  In  New  Grenada,  and  attain- 
ing a  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  tnmk  a 
foot  in  diameter,  bearing  a  spreading  crown 
of  pinnate  leaves,  each  of  which  measures 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  has  nume- 
rous opposite  leaflets,  about  four  feet  long 
by  six  Inches  broad,  whitish  underneath. 
The  flower-spikes  hang  down  from  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  within  two 
spathes,  the  outer  one  being  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  the  inner  flve  feet  long,  bursting 
open  along  the  back  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. The  flowers  are  arranged  in  threes  (.two 
males  and  one  female)  upon  the  lower,  and 
in  pairs  (both  males)  upon  the  upper,  part 
of  the  spikes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  violet-coloured,  having 
a  thin,  oily,  eatable  flesh,  surrounding  a 
flbrous  husk  which  encloses  a  single  homy 
seed.  It  is  named  Jessenia  polycarpa,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  fruits  pro- 
duced by  a  single  flower-spike.        [A .  S.] 

JETEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Marsdenia 
tenacissima,  whose  flbres  are  made  into 
bowstrings. 

JETERUS.  A  yellowness  of  the  green 
parts.    Vegetable  jaundice. 

JETTIMUD.  An  Indian  name  for  Liquor- 
ice root. 
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JEWBUSH.    Pedilamthiu  tithymaloides. 
JEWEL-WEED.    An  American  name  for 
Impatiens. 

JEWS-EAR.  The  popular  name  of  Hir- 
neola  (or  Exidia)  Auricula  Judee,  a  tough 
but  gelatinous  fungus,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Tremellini.  The  plant  is 
cup-shaped,  velvety  without  and  wrinkled 
within,  and  more  or  less  rufous.  It  was 
formerly  in  reputation  as  an  ingredient 
in  gargles,  but  its  virtues  probably  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a  certain  re- 
semblance which  the  hymenium  bears  to 
the  fauces.  It  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
the  shops  of  the  herbalists.  It  grows  prin- 
cipally on  elder,  but  occasionally  on  elm. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Jew's  Ear  Peziza, 
but  the  whole  structure  is  totally  diflfereut 
from  that  of  that  genus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

JEWUL,  JIN6UN.  Indian  names  for 
the  gum-resin  of  the  bark  of  Odina  Wodier. 

JIM  CROWS  NOSB.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

JIPTJAPA.  A  South  American  name  for 
Carludovicapdlmata. 

JIQTJILITE.  The  native  name  for  the 
Indigo  plant  in  Central  America. 

JIRA.    The  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

JITO.  A  Brazilian  purgative,  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  Otiarea. 

JOAN  SILVER-PIN.    Papaver  Bhceaa. 

JOAR,  JOWARREE,  JONDLA.  Indian 
names  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 

JOB'S  TEARS.    Coix  LacHryma. 

JOCASTE.  A  genus  of  Liliacea  from  In- 
dia, founded  on  SmUadna purpurea.  It  has 
a  horizontal  rhizome,  a  simple  leafy  stem, 
scattered  leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of 
violet-purple  flowers,  with  the  perianth 
leaves  elliptical  united  at  the  base,  six 
stamens  with  awl-shaped  filaments,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JOE-PYE  WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Hupatorium  purpureum. 

JOHANNIS-BROD.  A  German  name 
for  the  pod  of  the  Carob  tree. 

JOHNSONIA.  A  genus  of  LUiacea, 
allied  to  Aphyllanthes,  founded  on  a  South 
Australian  plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  two- 
ranked  linear  leaves,  and  a  simple  scape 
terminating  in  an  oblong  nodding  spike, 
with  imbricated  coloured  bracts,  the  lower 
ones  small  and  sterile,  the  rest  one-flower- 
ed. The  flowers  are  small  sessile,  with  a 
six-parted  connivent  perianth,  three  sta- 
mens, and  a  membranous  capsule.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JOINTED.  Palling  in  pieces  at  the 
joints,  or  separating  readily  there,  or  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct  joint.  Also  applied  i 
to  bodies  having  the  appearance  of  being  i 
jointed,  as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Junau 
articulatus.  j 

JOINTWEED.  An  American  name  for 
I  Polygonum  artietdatutn.  i 


JOLI-BOIS.    (Fr.)    Daphne  Mezereum. 

JONC.  (Pr.)  Juneua.  —  A  BALAIS. 
Phragmites  communis.  —  DBS  GHAISIERS. 
Scirpus  lacustris.  —  DES  JARDINIERS. 
Juneua  glaiccus.  —  J)ES  TONNELIERS. 
Scirpua  laciistris.  —  ETAL£  Juneua  tiff^ 
aua.  —  FLEURL^  Butomua  umbellatua. 
—  MARIN.  Ulex  europceua.  —  ODO- 
RANT.    Andropogon  Schamanthua, 

JONCINELLB.    (Fr.)    Eriocaulon. 

JONCIOLE.    (Fr.)    AphyllarUhea. 

JONESIA.  The  generic  name  of  a  few 
pinnated-leaved  trees  of  the  leguminous 
family,  found  In  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  largre  : 
shrubs  or  trees  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  In  < 
height,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  Broto-  ' 
nea,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied,  but 
they  differ  from  them  and  others  in  tbe 
flowers  being  destitute  of  petals.  The 
glossy  leaves,  a  foot  or  more  long,  are  made 
up  of  three  to  six  pairs  of  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
flowers  are  in  terminal  rounded  clusters, 
having  much  superflclal  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  scarlet  Ixora.  Bach  flower  con- 
sists of  a  tubular  calyx  supported  by  two 
rounded  bracts,  and  having  a  four-parted 
petal-like  border,  and  six  to  eight  long  pro- 
truding stamens.  The  ripe  pod  is  cimiter- 
shaped.  The  Ushoka  of  the  Bengalese, 
J.  Aaoca,  is  very  commonly  planted  through- 
out India,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Mau- 
ritius for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fo- 
liage. Some  Japanese  species  have  flower 
clusters  six  to  eight  inches  across.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar.  [A.  A.  B.3 

JONNA.   An  Indian  name  for  grain. 

JONQUIL.  Narciaaua  JonquiUa.  — , 
QUEEN  ANNB'a  Narciaaua  puaillua  plenum. 


JONQUILLB. 
quilla. 


(Pr.)      Narciaaua    Jon- 


JORDANIA.  A  genus  of  CaryophyUacecp, 
consisting  of  herbs  from  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  habit  of  Queria,  or  of  the  aggregate- 
flowered  Arenaria.  The  leaves  are  setace- 
ous, united  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  small, 
in  dense  cymes,  with  squarrose  bracts,  a 
tubular  calyx  of  flve  united  sepals  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base,  flve  petals,  two 
styles,  and  four-valved  capsules.    [J.  T.  S.1 

JOSEPHIA  lanceolata,  and  latifoKa,  are 
the  names  given  to  two  epiphytal  vandeous 
orchids  of  Malabar  and  Oylon.  They  are 
stemless  herbs,  with  a  tuft  of  stalked, 
lance-shaped,  coriaceous  leaves,  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  slender  scapes  bear- 
ing panicles  of  minute  flowers  of  a  whitish 
colour,  tinged  with  pink.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  renewed  annually  on  the  old 
scapes.  Tbe  anther  has  four  parallel  club- 
shaped  pollen-masses,  attached  to  a  di- 
lated shield-like  gland.  Named  after  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Hooker,  a  well-known  English 
botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JOSEPHINIA.   A  genus  of  PedaJiaeem, 
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containing  a  single  species  from  New  Hol- 
land and  tbe  East  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
Is  an  erect  or  diffuse  herb,  with  sub-oppo- 
site petlolate  elliptical  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  reddish,  shortly-stalked,  solitary,  ax- 
illary flowers.  The  calyx  Is  unequally 
flre-parted  and  persistent ;  the  corolla  has 
a  short  tube,  a  large  campannlate  throat, 
and  a  spreading  flve-lobed  limb ;  there  are 
fourdidynamons  stamens,  with  a  rudimen- 
tary fifth  ;  and  the  nut-like  four  to  elgh^ 
celled  fruit  is  covered  with  numerous 
simple  spines.  [W.  C] 

JOSEPH'S  COAT.  An  American  name 
for  Amaranthtu  tricolor. 

JOSEPH'S-FLOWER.  Tragopogon  pra- 
tmsis. 

JOTTK    (Pr.)   Sinapia  arvensis, 
I    JOUBARBE.     (Fr.)      Sempervivum.     — 
j  DES  TOITS.    Sempervivum  tectorum, 
{    JOUTAY.    Outea  guianensis. 
I    JOVBLLANA-    Calceolaria. 
I    JOVFS-BEARD.    JBydnum  Barba  Jovis ; 
I  also  AnthyUia  Barba  Jovis. 
I    JOVE«-FRUIT.    Linderamelisgce/olia. 
!    JOWAR,    JOAR.      Indian    names   for 
I  Sorghum  vulgare, 

JUANULLOA.  A  Peruvian  shrub,  with 
pendulous  racemes  of  red  flowers,  constl- 
totlng  a  genus  of  Atropacece  (Solanaceai\ 
and  distinguished  by  its  distended  coloured 
calyx,  and  its  tubular  corolla  contracted 
at  the  throat,  concealing  the  flve  stamens. 
Tbe  fruit  is  succulent,  many-seeded,  en- 
closed within  the  inflated  calyx.  J.  pa- 
rasitica is  in  cultivation.  pi.  T.  MO 

JUBA.  A  loose  panicle,  such  as  is  often 
found  in  grasses^ 

JITBiBA.  The  Coquito  Palm  of  Chill, 
/.  spectabUis,  is  the  sole  species  of  this 
genus  of  palms.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
central  Chill,  between  the  latitudes  of  33° 
and  35°,  and  is  one  of  the  most  southern 
of  American  palms,  existing  only  in  a  cul- 
tivated state  in  warmer  latitudes.  It  has 
a  tall  straight  trunk,  bearing  a  crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves,  and  branching  spikes 
of  dark  yellow  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers,  enclosed  in  a  double  spathe.  The 
fruit  is  roundish  or  egg-shaped,  and  has 
a  thick  flbrous  husk,  enclosing  a  hard 
one-seeded  nut  which  has  three  smaU 
lioies  or  pores  at  the  bottom. 

In  Chili,  a  sweet  syrup,  called  MIel  de 
Palraa,  or  Palm-honey,  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  sap  of  this  tree  to  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  and  It  forms  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  trade,  being  much  esteemed  for 
domestic  use  as  sugar.  The  sap  Is  obtained 
by  the  very  wasteful  method  of  felling  the 
trees,  and  cutting  off  the  crown  of  leaves, 
irheo  it  immediately  begins  to  flow,  and 
*ontiniies  for  several  months  until  the 
ree  is  exhausted,  providing  a  thin  slice 
»  shaved  off  the  top  every  morning,  each 
ree  yielding  about  ninety  gallons.  The 
luts  are  used  try  the  Chilian  confectioners 


In  the  preparation  of  sweetmeats,  and  by 
the  boys  as  marbles.  A  quantity  of  them 
were  brought  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Little 
Coker-nuts ;  they  had  a  pleasant  nutty 
taste.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
and  the  trunks,  being  soft  Inside,  and 
extremely  hard  towards  the  outside,  are 
hollowed  out,  and  converted  into  water- 
pipes,  &c.  [A.  8.] 

JUBELINA.  A  climbing  shrub  of  Gui- 
ana, forming  a  genus  of  If  olpiflfhtocMB.  The 
flowers  have  a  glandular  calyx,  ten  sta- 
mens all  fertile,  and  partly-united  ovaries. 
The  dorsal  wing  of  the  fruit  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  lateral  ones  in  size.    [M.  T.  M.] 

JUDAS-TREE.    Cercis. 

JXJDIE6A.  Inferior  Spanish  olives,  used 
for  making  oil. 

JUEPHUL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Nutmeg. 

JU6A.  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  um- 
bellifers. 

JUGEOLINB.  (Pr.)  Sesamum  brasi- 
Hense. 

JUGLANDACE^  (Juglands.')  An  or- 
der of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  Lindley's  quemal  al- 
liance of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  with 
alternate  pinnate  stipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  Male  flowers  In  catkins ; 
perianth  two  to  three  or  six-parted,  with 
a  scaly  bract ;  stamens  three  or  more. 
Female  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  or  In 
loose  racemes,  with  distinct  or  united 
bracts ;  perianth  adherent,  three  to  flve- 
parted ;  ovary  two  to  four-celled  at  the 
base,  one-celledat  the  apex ;  ovule  solitary, 
orthotropal ;  styles  one  or  two.  Fruit 
drupaceous,  with  a  stony  and  often  two- 
valved  endocarp ;  seed  exalbumlnous,  two 
to  f our-lobed  at  the  base.  Chiefly  natives  of 
North  America.  Juglans  regia  is  tbe  com- 
mon walnut.  Carya  alba  yields  the  Ame- 
rican hickory  nut.  There  are  flve  genera, 
and  about  thirty  species.  [J.  H.  BO 

JUGLANS.  The  typical  genus  of  Juglmn- 
daceee,  composed  of  the  Common  Walnut, 
and  two  or  three  other  species,  all  of  which 
form  noble  trees,  and  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Asiaand  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 
and  bear  flowers  of  separate  sexes  upon 
the  same  tree,  and  appearing  In  early 
spring  before  the  leaves.  The  male  flowers 
have  a  calyx  of  flve  or  six  scales,  surround- 
ing from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens  ; 
whilst  the  calyx  of  the  females  closely  en- 
velopes the  ovary,  which  bears  two  or 
three  fleshy  stigmas.  The  fruit  has  a 
fleshy  husk,  which  does  not  split  Into  re- 
gular divisions  when  ripe,  but  bursts  Ir- 
regularly, allowing  the  escape  of  the  hard- 
shelled  two-valved  nut. 

J.  regia,  the  common  Walnut  tree,  serves 
various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  par- 
tlculariy  that  of  old  trees,  is  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
velnlng  and  dark  colour;  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  Its  Rtrengtb,  lightness,  and  elas- 
ticity. It  Is  extensively  employed  for  gun- 
stocks.  In  Circassia,  sugar  is  made  from 
the  sap,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Canadians 
prepare  that  from  the  sugar-maple.  The 
leaves  are  used  medicinally  In  domestic 
practice;  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  re- 
commended as  a  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  c^-liver  oil,  in  order  to  overcome 
its  nauseous  taste.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
yields  a  dark  brown  dye ;  and  the  seeds  a 
line  oil,  which  is  suitable  either  for  salad 
oil,  or  as  a  drying  oil  for  painters.  [A.  S.] 

It  was  said  that  in  the  golden  age,  when 
men  lived  upon  acorns,  the  gods  lived  upon 
Walnuts,  and  hence  the  name  of  Juglarutt 
Jovig  glans,  or  Jupiter's  nuts.  The  Romans 
called  the  walnut  ^iiaj  peraiea,  Nux  regla, 
Nux  euboeat  JovU  glaiw,  DjiuglarUt  Jur 
glann.  Greek  authors  mention  it  under  the 
names  of  Carya,  Carya  persica,  and  Carya 
basUike,  or  Royal  Nut.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  common  English  name  of  Walnut 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  an  erroneous  derlvar 
tion  has  been  given.  Walnut,  they  say, 
is  from  6anl-nut,  presuming  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tree  had  been  introduced 
from  France  into  this  country.  But  our 
ancestors,  in  their  ordinary  language,  and 
that  of  the  common  people,  did  not  use 
the  classic  name  of  Gaul  in  their  designa- 
tions of  the  things  introduced  from  Prance 
in  comparatively  modem  times.  Walnut 
is  doubtless  of  German  derivation.  In 
that  language  we  And  it  Is  sometimes 
written  Walntisa,  sometimes  Wdlachenuse ; 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal. Walsch  simply  means  foreign ; 
hence,  Walschenuss,  a  foreign  nut,  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  walnut,  as  regarded 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  Dutch  It  is  called  Wal- 
noot,  and  its  English,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
names  arc  modifications  of  this  and  of  the 
original  German  term. 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  (mustratioru  of 
the  Botany,  etc.  of  the  HimcUaiyan  Moun- 
taiiM\J.  r«cria  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  over  Lebanon  and  Persia,  probably 
all  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  abundant  in  Kashmir,  and  is 
found  in  SIrmore,  Kumaon,  and  Nepal. 
The  walnuts  imported  Into  the  plains  of 
India  are  chiefly  from  Kashmir.  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  in  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya, the  walnut  inhabits  the  mountain 
slopes  at  4,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Pro- 
fessor Targionl  says  that  it  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Asia  from  the  Cauca- 
sus almost  to  China.  According  to  Pliny, 
It  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Persia, 
and  this  must  have  been  at  an  early  date, 
for  It  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Italy  by 
Varro,  who  was  bom  b.c.  116.  There  Is  no 
certain  account  of  the  time  It  was  brought 
Into  this  country.  Some  say  1562, 300  years 
ago  ;  but  Gerard,  writing  only  about  thirty 
years  later,  mentions  the  walnut  as  being 
very  common  In  the  fields  near  common 
highways,  and  in  orchards,  and  that  being 
the  case.  Its  introduction  in  all  probability 
had  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  period. 


The  nut,  well  known  to  every  one,  1 
covered  with  a  green  fleshy  bark,  which  ii 
very  bitter,  like  the  leaves.  The  tree  growi 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  with  j 
large  spreading  top,  and  thick  massivt 
stem.  One  accurately  measured  by  Profes 
Bor  du  Breuil.  In  Normandy,  was  upward) 
of  twenty-three  feet  in  circamference 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  there  an 
I  walnut  trees  300  years  old,  with  stems  oi 
'  much  greater  thickness.  In  the  southern 
j  parts  of  England,  the  trees  grow  vigo- 
rously and  bear  abundantly,  when  not  In- 
jured by  late  frosts  In  spring. 
I  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is  light,  a  cubic 
foot,  when  dry,  weighing  about  forty-seven 
i  pounds.  Formerly,  it  was  in  much  request 
for  cabinet  work,  but  since  the  introdac- 
tlon  of  mahogany  it  Is  less  esteemed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  still,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  woods  for  gun-stocks, 
being  light,  yet  tough  and  strong,  and, 
with  this  desirable  combination,  it  takes 
a  good  polish.  The  froit  Is  used  for  pick- 
ling in  a  green  state,  whilst  the  shell  is  still 
tender  and  can  be  easily  pierced  with  apla 
The  fruit  becomes  mature  In  the  end  of 
September,  or  in  October ;  then,  to  bring 
it  down,  the  trees  are  threshed  with  poles, 
and  many  of  the  shoots  are  consequently 
broken  ;  but  an  opinion  has  long  been  en- 
tertained, that  this  has  the  eftect  of  mak- 
ing the  trees  more  productive.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  rude  mode  of  pmnlng. 

Some  varieties  of  the  walnut  are  hard, 
and  others  tender-shelled.  One  of  the  la^ 
ter  is  called  the  Titmouse  Walnut  {Soyer 
misange),  because  the  shell  Is  so  thin  that 
birds,  and  especially  the  titmouse,  can 
break  it,  and  eat  the  kernel.  Another  va- 
riety, called  the  double  walnut  (Noyerd  bi- 
joux), is  large,  of  a  square  form,  and  when 
the  shell  is  polished  and  hinged,  it  is 
fitted  up  so  as  to  contain  such  preftents  as  | 
a  pair  of  gloves,  trinkets,  &c.  A  variety 
called  the  Highflyer  Walnut  Is  considered 
the  best  English  variety.  In  many  parts, 
large  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted  from  I 
the  frait ;  Indeed  the  walnut  furnishes  one- 
third  of  the  oil  made  in  France,  and  when  i 
well  purified  it  is  little  Inferior  to  olive  oil; 
wliilst,  for  some  purposes  In  the  arts,  It  is 
superior.  Altogether,  the  Walnut  is  a  tree 
of  great  Importance— for  Its  fralt  as  an 
edible  product,  for  Its  oil,  and  for  its  tim- 
ber. Trees  of  choice  quality  of  wood  have 
been  sold  for  6001.  each.  Its  plantation, 
therefore,  should  not  be  neglected,  but  '■ 
not  too  near  dwellings,  as  some  persons : 
are  affected  by  the  powerful  aroma  of  its  | 
foliage.  [R.TJ  J 

JUGTIM.    A  pair  of  leaflets :  thus,  t 
jvffus  is  one  pair ;  bijugtis  two  pairs,  &c 

JUJUBE.  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Z.  A 
juba. 

JUJUBTER.    (Fr.)    Zizyphw. 

JULIANIA.  A  genus  consisting  of  tw 
trees,  one  from  Mexico,  the  other  frol 
Pem,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  frol 
the  specimens  known,  appears  to  beloi^ 
to  the  JuglandacecB.    The  leaves  are  pit 
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'  Date,  tbe  flowers  dIODCions ;  the  males  in 
>   short  loose  racemes  very  much  like  those 

of  an  oak;  the  females  two  or  three  to- 
;  gether,  imbedded  in  the  summit  of  a  broad 
,   flat  peduncle  having  the  appearance  of  a 

samara.    The  name  of  Jvliania  was  also 

originally  given  by  Llave  to  a  Mexican 
■   shmb,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 

Ckoisya  of  Konth. 

!j  JULIENNE.  (Pr.)  Hesperis.  -DBMA- 
' ,  HON.  Malcolmia  mariUma.  —  DES  JAR- 
;  I  DINS.  Hesperis  mtUronalis.  —  JAUNE. 
<    Barbarea  vtUgaris. 

JULLALYA.  An  Indian  name  for  hard 
wheat. 

JULOCROTON.  A  genus  of  spnrge- 
,  worts,  numbering  about  ten  species,  pecu- 
,  liar  to  tropical  America,  and  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Tliey  are  branch- 
i  ing  UDdershrubs,  having  all  their  parts 
'  1  more  or  leas  clothed  with  white  or  rusty- 

I  coloured  starry  hairs,  such  as  those  seen 
]  in  Verbasewn,  The  alternate  long-stalked 
]    leaves  have  ovate  or  heart-shaped  blades ; 

and  tbe  small  green  flowers  are  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  bracted  spikes,  tbe 
lower  flowers  on  which  are  fertile,  the  up- 
per sterile.  Prom  Croton  they  differ  In 
'  having  irr^rnlar  fertile  flowers.  [A.A.B.] 
^      JULUa    llie  same  as  Amentum. 

iULT-FLOyrBR.  Prosopisjidi/lora.  Also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Stock  tiiUiflower. 

JUXCTURR  A  joint  or  articulation  ; 
tbe  place  where  a  body  spontaneously  sepa- 
rates iuto  two  parts. 

JUNCACEJB.  (Jund,  Kingiacece,  Xero- 
y  UdsoBt  Rushes.)  A  natural  order  of  peta- 
I  loid  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging 

I I  to  Lindley's  jnncal  alliance  of  Endugens. 
Herbs  with  fasciculate  or  flbrous  roots,  hol- 

'  low  or  flat  and  grooved  leaves,  and  gluma- 
)  I  ceous  (sometimes  petalold)  flowers  in  clns- 
,  ters,  cymes,  or  heads.  Perianth  dry,  green- 
,;  isb  or  brownish,  six-parted  ;  stamens  six  or 

I  three,  perigynous ;  anthers  Introrse ;  ovary 

I I  one  to  three-celled  ;  ovules  one  to  three, 

<  or  many  in  each  cell ;  style  one ;  stigtnas 
i  often  three.     Prnit  a  three-valved  locull- 

cidal  capsule,  or  Indehlscent  and  one- 
seeded  ;  seeds  with  a  thin  testa,  which 
often  becomes  gelatinous  when  moistened. 

I  Tfatives  chiefly  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. The  leaves  are  used  for  mats  and  the 
bottoms  of  chairs ;  the  central  cellular  tl»- 
Bue  for  wicks  of  candles.  There  are  up- 
wards of  200  species  distributed  In  about 
eifrtiteen  genera,  of  which  JuncuSt  Luzttla, 

(  and  Narthedum  are  examples.    [J.  H.  B.] 

M  JUNCAGINACE^  {Pctamogttonecrt,  Ar- 
\  rmoifrasses.)  A  natural  order  of  petaloid 
monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to 
liindley's  allsmal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Marsh  plants,  with  narrow  radical  leaves, 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  spikes  or 

<  racones.  Perianth  greenish  ;  stamens 
•  I  six ;  anthers  introrse  ;  carpels  three  to 
!  six,  united  or  distinct ;  ovules  one  or  two, 
■  j  erect.  Fruit  dry,  one  to  two-seeded ;  albu- 
r  men  none;  embryo  straight,  with  a  late- 


ral cleft.  Natives  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. Triglochin  and  Aponogeton  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera.  [J.  H.  B.] 

JUNCTUa  The  Rush,  a  very  extensive 
and  almost  universally  distributed  genua 
of  Juncacea,  with  a  peculiar  rigid  habit, 
and  small  greenish  or  brown  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  heads  or  panicles.  The  flowers 
have  two  bracts  and  a  six-leaved  perianth 
resembling  in  texture  the  glumes  of  Cype- 
racea;  six  (rarely  three)  stamens;  and  a 
three-celled  capsule,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  soft  pith  of  the  stems  of  several  species 
is  used  to  form  candle-wicks,  and  the  stems 
themselves  are  made  into  mats.  Tliese 
plants  are  generally  found  In  bogs  or  wet 
places,  especially  in  sandy  soil,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  species  occur  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  zones.  Of  these  twenty 
are  Included  in  the  British  flora.  Of  those 
with  the  inflorescence  apparently  lateral 
from  the  lowest  bract  resembling  a  pro- 
longation of  the  stem,  and  having  many 
leaf-like  barren  stems,  J.  aetiius,  effusxi^, 
and  glawms  are  examples ;  while  of  those 
with  the  inflorescence  evidently  terminal 
and  without  barren  stems,  J.  (Httus^tonis, 
acviifloms,  bt^Awwtta.and  «jaorro«M,  furnish 
Illustrations.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JUNE-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Amelanchier. 

JUNERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
vuXgare. 

JUNGERMANNIACE^.  The  principal 
division  of  tbe  liverworts  (Hepatica),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  solitary  capsules  which, 
for  the  most  part,  split  Into  a  definite  num- 
ber of  valves,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
spiral  elaters  and  spores.  A  few  have  a 
horizontal  frond  without  any  distinct 
leaves,  but  the  greater  part  have  distinct 
leaves,  which  assume  the  most  grotesque 
forms,  and  are  often  folded  or  furnished 
below  with  a  curious  lobe.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  on  two  separate  plans,  the  upper 
edge  either  resting  upon  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  one  which  succeeds  It,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  incubous,  or  placed  beneath 
it,  when  they  are  styled  succubous.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  two-ranked,  and  there 
are  frequently  stipules  on  the  under-side 
of  the  stem.  As  in  mosses,  the  base  of 
the  fruit  Is  often  surrounded  with  leaves 
of  a  different  form  from  those  on  the  stem, 
besides  which  there  are  one  or  more  njem- 
branes  immediately  surrounding  the  pe- 
duncle. The  elaters  which  accompany  the 
spores  are  distinct  spiral  vessels,  and  the 
outer  cells  of  the  capsules  often  contain 
rings,  while  the  walls  of  succeeding  cells 
are  studded  with  deep  broad  pits,  like  those 
In  punctate  tissue.  The  spores  germinate 
like  those  of  mosses,  producing  a  mass  of 
threads  from  which  the  plants  grow.  The 
archegonia,  which  are  sometimes  solitary, 
are  produced  upon  the  stems,  and  the 
young  plant  is  developed  exactly  as  in 
mosses. 

This  large  group  is  divisible  Into  two 
natural  sections  of  very  unequal  size,  tbe 
one  of  which  contains  those  genera  which 
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have  a  one  or  two-valved  capsule,  and  lu 
part  of  these  It  Is  threaded  like  a  columella ; 
the  other  comprises  the  multitudes  of  spe- 
cies In  which  the  capsule  opens  with  four 
equal  valves.  These  again  are  divided  Into 
frondose  and  follose  sub-orders,  while  the 
follose  are  arranged  In  two  sets,  according 
as  the  leaves  are  incubous  or  succubous. 
Very  rarely  the  capsule  opens  Irregularly 
as  In  PetalophyUttm  Ralfsii,  and  as  rarely 
more  than  one  capsule  Is  developed  within 
the  same  calyx,  as  In  Jwngemiannia  emar- 
ginata. 

Jungermanniacem  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  quite  as  abundant  in 
the  south  as  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 
None  of  them  seem  to  be  of  any  economi- 
cal value.  One  or  two  incubous  species 
are  found  in  amber.  [M.  J.  B.] 

JUNGERMANNIA.  Almost  all  the  Jnn- 
germanniacea  were  originally  referred  to 
this  genus,  which  is  now,  however,  re- 
stricted to  such  succubous  species  as  have 
a  free  terminal  perianth,  plicato-augular 
above,  and  cleft.  It  Is  the  only  one  of  Its 
peculiar  group  which  has  its  maximum  in 
Europe,  neighbouring  genera,  which  con- 
tain many  of  the  finest  species,  resembling 
small  fllm-fems,  occurring  In  New  Zea- 
land, where  tliey  luxuriate  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  country.         [M.  J.  B.] 

JUNGIA.  A  genns  of  erect  or  climbing 
perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  the  Xaasaur 
vice,  a  tribe  of  Compositce,  and  differing  from 
its  allies  ih  the  chaffy  receptacle  of  the 
flower-heads,  the  uniserlal  feathery  or 
rough  pappus,  and  the  slmple-lobed  leaves. 
The  ten  known  species  are  all  South  Ame- 
rican. They  have  stalked  Ave  or  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  usually  clothed  underneath 
with  dense  white  or  rusty  down,  and  the 
twigs  terminate  in  panicles  or  cymes  of 
small  white  flower-heads  of  numerous  per- 
fect two  lipped  florets.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JUNGLE-BENDY.    Tetrameles. 

JUNGLE-NAIL.   Acacia  tomentosa. 

JUNIPER.  JuniperuB;  also  applied  In 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Hackmatack  Tamarack, 
or  American  Larch,  Abies  pendula. 

JUNIPERUS.  A  genus  of  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  the  Gymnospermce,  and  placed 
in  the  order  Coniferce.  The  characters  of 
the  genns  are:— Male  flowers  in  catkins; 
anthers  four  to  seven,  one-celled.  Inserted 
on  the  lower  edge  or  the  scales.  Female 
flowers  few,  in  a  small  catkin,  erect ;  scales 
of  the  catkin  Imbricate,  lower  ones  barren  ; 
ovules  three,  surrounded  by  a  three-cleft 
baccate  Involucre.  The  species  have  subu- 
late leaves ;  and  the  fruit  is  l)erry-Uke,  al- 
though in  reality  a  reduced  fleshy  cone. 
There  are  forty  or  fifty  known  species. 
J.  communis  is  the  common  Juniper ;  J. 
Sabina,  the  Savin ;  J.  bermudiana.  Pencil  Ce 
dar ;  J.  virgvniana,  RedCedar.  The  Juniper 
is  the  badge  of  the  Murrays.  One  of  the 
species  is  shown  at  Plate  11  b.    iJ.  H.  B.] 

JUNO'S     TEARS.    Verbena  ojgicinalis. 


JUPITER'S  BEARD.  AnthyUU  Barba 
Jovis ;  also  Sempervivum  ieetorum. 

JURINEA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
belonging  t«)the  thistle  group  of  the  Co7n- 
positoe,  numbering  about  forty  species, 
found  chiefly  In  south  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  extending  north  to  Siberia  and 
east  to  Persia.  A  goodly  number  are  neat 
little  stemless  plants,  with  a  rosette  of  pln- 
natifld  or  entire  hoary  leaves,  lying  close 
on  the  ground,  and  surrounding  a  sessile 
thistle-like  flower-head,  consisting  of  many 
purple  florets.  Others  differ  from  these 
in  having  the  flower-heads  borne  on  long 
naked  stalks;  and  a  few  are  branching 
plants,  with  stem  as  well  as  root  leaves, 
which  are  cither  pinnatifld  with  linear 
divisions,  or  oblong  or  lance-shaped  ;  while 
the  flowers  are  numerous,  disposed  In  co- 
r>-mbs.  From  Serratula,  and  other  allies, 
this  genus  differs  In  the  four-sided,  some- 
what top-shaped  achenes  being  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  uneqnal  rough  hairs, 
which  arises  from  within  the  minute  cup- 
shaped  and  elevated  border,  and  falls  off 
In  one  piece,  thus  having  the  appearance  of 
a  pain  ter's  brush.  [A.  A.  B.3 

JURUMU.  A  Brazilian  variety  of  Squash. 

JUSQUIAME.    (Fr.)    Ryoscyamus  niger. 

JUSSI^A.  An  extensive  genus  of  Ona- 
gracecp,  consisting  of  herbs  or  more  rarely 
shrubs,  growing  in  marshes  or  ponds 
throughout  the  tropics,  afcw  species  reach- 
ing to  sub-tropical  regions.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  or 
rarely  white,  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked 
flowers,  with  a  i>ersistent  four-parted 
(rarely  five  to  six-parted)  calyx  tube,  as 
many  petals,  and  twice  as  many  stamens. 
Some  of  the  species  are  astringent,  as  J. 
villoaa  from  India,  and  J.  Caparoasa  and 
acabi-a  from  Brazil,  where  also  occurs  J. 
pilosa  which  yields  a  yellow  dye.  J.  decur- 
rens  reaches  north  to  Virginia.    [J.  T.  8.3 

JUSTICIA.  A  genus  of  Acanthacece,  oc- 
curring in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  India  and  Southern  Africa. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  red  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes,  furnished  with  lar^e 
herbaceous  bracts,  or  opposite  and  soli- 
tary flowers  with  small  subulate  bracteoles. 
The  small  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals; 
the  corolla  has  a  long  tube  and  Is  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  concave  and 
entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  three- 
lobed,  convex,  and  veined  or  rugose  in  the 
centre;  there  are  two  stamens,  and  two 
ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary ;  while  the 
capsule  Is  laterally  compressed  below  the 
seed-bearing  part.  [W.  C.3 

JUTE.  The  fibre  of  Corchorm  capaularis 
and  C.  oliioriiu. 

JUVANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Ptycho- 
tiaAjowan. 

JUVIA.  The  Brazil  Nut,  Bertholletia 
excelaa. 

.     JUWANSA.    The  Camel's  Thorn,  A/Ao^ 
'Maurorum. 
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JUXTAPOSITION.  The  manner  in 
which  organs  are  placed  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

JTNTEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Sesbania 
fpgyptiacat  firom  which  gunpowder  charcoal 
Is  made. 

KABON6.  A  Malayan  name  for  AreTiga 
saeehari/era. 

KADI-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Panicum  miliaceum. 

KADSURA.  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Schizandracece. 
They  are  climbing  mncilaginoua  shrubs, 
with  white  or  reddish  unisexual  flowers ; 
sepals  three ;  petals  six  to  nine ;  stamens 
flf  te^i  or  more,  the  fllaments  distinct  or 
united;  ovaries  numerous,  the  style  la- 
teral ;  carpels  berried,  distinct,  forming  a 
globular  capttulum.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species,  natlyes  of  tropical 
Asia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

KADTTA.  A  genus  of  cfnchonaceous 
undershrubs,  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  flowers  have  a  leathery 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a  long  tube  and 
a  four-parted  limb.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
and  adherent  below  to  the  calyx  which  is 
sometimes  fleshy,  while  at  the  upper  part 
i  t  Is  detached  from  it.  [M.  T.  M.] 

K£MPFBRIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
East  Indian  herbs,  included  among  the 
ZijtoiberacetB.  The  flowers  have  a  tubular 
calyx ;  a  corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  nar- 
row equal  outer  lobes  of  the  limb,  much 
larger  Inner  ones,  and  a  fiat  lip ;  the  fila- 
ment short,  prolonged  beyond  the  anther 
into  a  two-lobcd  crest ;  the  style  thread- 
like, with  a  cup-shaped  stigrma.  The  roots 
or  stocks  of  some  of  these  plants  are 
pnrple  on  the  exterior,  white  within,  and 
have  an  aromatic  fragrance.  Those  of  K. 
Galtntga  are  ased  medicinally  in  India,  and 
also  as  a  perfume ;  those  of  JT.  rotunda 
are  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  curious,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
from  a  very  short  stem.  [M.  T.  M  J 

KAGENECKIA.  A  genus  of  the  rose 
family,  differing  from  most  of  the  others 
in  the  unisexual  fiowers  and  winged 
seeds,  and  from  its  nearest  allies  in  the 
calyx  segments  overlapping  each  other 
In  the  bud.  Of  three  known  species  two 
are  found  in  Chili,  and  one  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru.  They  are  trees  with  alternate,  often 
gummy,  ovate  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the 
b&wthom.  jr.  dbUmga,  known  in  Chili  as 
Lyday,  furnishes  a  wood  used  for  building 
purposes,  while  the  '  leaves  being  very  bit- 
ter are  used  by  the  Inhabitants  to  cure  in- 
termittent fevers.'  [A,  A.  B.] 

KAHOO.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
Lettuce. 

KAIMAILEB.   Bamera  tfnetoria. 

KAJU  GARU.  A  fragrant  Malayan 
wood  obtained  from  OonystyktB  Miguelia- 


KAKATERRO.  The  New  Zealand  Docry- 
dium  taaeifolium. 

KAKOON.  An  Indian  name  for  Setaria 
italica. 

KALADANA.    PharbUU  NU. 

KALAF.  A  medicated  water  obtained 
from  the  male  catkins  of  Salix  cegyptiaca. 

KAL  A  K  ANGNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  italicu. 

KALANCHOK.  A  genus  of  succulent 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Brazil,  and 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  order  Crassulaceae. 
The  flowers  are  four-part«d;  the  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a  four-parted  limb ; 
stamens  eight ;  capsules  four,  detached, 
many-seeded.  They  have  yellow  or  pinkish 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KALE.  Braasica  oleracea  acephaUHt  an 
open-leaved  variety  of  Cabbage.  — ,  IN- 
DIAN. CaXadium  eacnO/nOwn,  — ,  SEA. 
Crambe  maritima. 

K ALLYMENIA.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
Algeet  belonging  to  the  order  CrypUmemia- 
cecB,  dlstinguishedby  i  cs  compound  capsule, 
and  its  flat  nearly  sessile  indefinite  frond, 
composed  internally  of  threads  sometimes 
combined  with  cells,  and  externally  of  cells. 
K.  reniformU  occurs  on  our  southern  coasts 
at  extreme  low-water  mark,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Prance, 
though  it  occurs  as  high  as  Orkney.  At 
first  It  forms  a  roundish  or  kidney-shaped 
frond  with  a  very  short  stem ;  this  becomes 
proliferous  and  produces  from  the  edge  a 
crop  of  similar  expan8ions,which,  however, 
are  frequently  torn  by  the  waves,  and  as 
they  grow  after  the  laceration  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  la  very  different  from 
that  of  younger  plants.  OccasionaUythe 
fronds  assume  a  longer  outline.  The 
species  of  the  genus  are  at  present  ill- 
defined,  and  consequently  their  geographi- 
cal distribution  is  doubtfuL  One,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Cape,  which  was  considered 
Identical  with  our  own,  is  now  held  by 
Agardh  to  be  distinct.  [M.  J.  B.] 

KALMIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
characterised  by  the  border  of  the  corolla 
having  on  the  upper  surface  cavities  in 
which  the  stamens  are  partly  concealed. 
The  name  was  given  by  Llnnseus  in  honour 
of  Peter  Kaira,  a  Swedish  professor.  The 
species  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
North  America.  Like  many  others  of 
the  heathwort  order,  they  are  deservedly 
favourites.  In  some  species  the  flowers  are 
in  clusters  more  or  less  dense ;  in  K.  hirauta 
they  are  solitary ;  in  K.  latifolia  they  are 
large  and  showy ;  in  K.  angustifolia  smaller. 
The  regular  form  of  the  corolla  between 
wheel-shaped  and  bell-shaped,  the  depres- 
sions or  small  pouches  In  which  the  stamens 
lie,  and  the  delicacy  of  texture  and  colour, 
render  these  plants  objects  of  interest.  In 
size  of  the  whole  plant  there  is  consider- 
able range,  and  even  in  the  same  species 
according  to  locality.  K.  glauca  and  K. 
hiravia  are  shrubs  of  a  foot  In  height ;  K. 
lati/olia,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  varies  from  four  to  eight  \ 
feet,  while  farther  south  It  attains  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet,  and  when  in  full  flower  the 
dense  thickets  which  it  forms  render  it  a 
prominent  object.  The  flowers  of  this  last 
species  yield  a  honey  said  to  be  dele- 
terious, and  its  leaves  and  shoots  are  cer- 
tainly so  to  cattle;  K.  ai^ustifolia^  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason,  has  received  the 
name  Lambkill.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
some  are  used  as  a  local  remedy  In  some  skin 
diseases.  The  hard  wood  of  K.  latifoUa  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  use- 
ful articles.  The  Canadian  partridge  is  said 
to  become  poisonous  as  human  food  after 
feeding  on  KcUmia  berries.  [6.  D.] 

EALOSANTHE3.    Boehea. 

BLA.LUMBA-ROOT.    Jateorhiza  palmata. 

KAMALA.  A  down  which  covers  the 
capsules  of  Bottlera  ftnctoria,  and  is  used 
for  dyeing  orange. 

KAMBOn.  A  name  in  the  Knrlle  Islands 
for  the  Fuctu  aaccharinus. 

EAMMA.    A  Russian  name  for  birch  oil. 
KANARI.       The    oil-producing     Java 
Almond,  Canarium  commune. 

KANDELIA.  A  Malabar  tree,  constitu- 
ting a  genus  of  Shizophoracece.  The  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  their  five  petals,  which 
are  Inserted  into  a  fleshy  rim  lining  the 
interior  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  they  are 
divided  beyond  the  middle  into  two  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  is  again  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  hair-like  divisions ; 
stamens  indeflnite;  fruit  one-celled,  with 
only  one  seed.  The  species,  like  others  of 
the  mangrove  family,  present  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  seed  germinating 
within  the  fruit.  The  bark  of  K.  Bheedii 
is  used  medicinally  in  India.     [M.  T.  M.J 

KANGAROO'S-FOOT  PLANT.  Anigo- 
zanthiu  Manglem. 

KANILIA.  A  genus  of  Rhizophoracecet 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  whose  flowers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  calyx  having  a  limb  di- 
vided into  eight  segments,  shorter  than  the 
tube ;  and  by  the  eight  two-lobed  convolute 
petals,  inserted  into  a  disk  lining  the  throat 
of  the  calyx,  into  which  are  likewise  in- 
serted sixteen  stamens.  The  ovary  is  two 
to  three-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EANTEN.    Fueus  cartUaginomB. 

KAPAS.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  Cotton 
plant. 

KAPITIA.  A  resin  obtained  In  Ceylon 
from  Oroton  lacci/erum, 

KAPOK.  An  eastern  name  for  the  cot- 
tony down  of  Bombax  pentandrum. 

KARBI.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

KARELINIA.  A  genus  of  (JompositOR, 
represented  by  a  single  species,  K.  easpicot 
found  In  littoral  placeson  the  borders  of  the  ; 
Caspian  Sea,  and  In  Siberia.  It  Is  a  smooth 


erect  woody-stemmed  herb,  havlngr  oblongr 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
cylindrical  purple  flower-heads  terrainatiner 
the  twigs,  each  head  containing  numerous 
tubular  florets,  the  outer  ones  with  plstU 
only,  and  their  achenes  crowned  witb  a 
single  series  of  soft  white  hairs,  while  the 
Inner  ones  are  perfect  and  have  many  series 
of  pappus  hairs  to  their  achenes,  which  are 
cylindrical— not  one  series  of  pappus  hairs 
and  flattened  achenes  as  in  Conyza  to  which 
this  plant  is  most  nearly  related.  The  j 
genus  Is  named  In  honour  of  M.  Karelin,  a  j 
Russian  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.3 

KA-RI-SHUTUR.  An  Aflghan  name  for 
Alhagi  Mavrorum, 

KAROO-VAILUM.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Acacia  araMea. 

KARWINSKIA.  A  Mexican  genus  of 
the  buckthorn  family,  containing  two  or 
three  species  which  have  much  the  aspect 
of  Rhamnua,  and  chiefly  dlflfer  from  them 
In  having  two  Instead  of  one  ovule  In  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  K.  Humboldtiana,  the 
most  common  species,  has  the  smooth 
leaves  marked  underneath  with  prominent 
parallel  nerves,  and  the  minute  greenish 
flowers  in  clusters  In  their  axils,  succeeded 
by  little  black  berries.  [A.  A.  B.D 

KASSOU-KHAYE.  The  Senegal  name 
for  Khaya  senegalenais,  African  Mahogany. 

KASSAB.  An  Arab  name  for  the  Suerar 
Cane. 

KASSU.  A  kind*  of  Catechu,  prepared 
from  Areca  Catechu. 

KAT,  or  KhAt.    Calha  edvlis. 

KATHERINE'S-FLOWER.  Nigella  da- 
mascena. 

KATUMBAR.  A  Malay  name  for  Cori- 
ander. 

KANKOOR,    Cfucumia  uUlissiimis. 

KAULPUSSIA.  a  very  distinct  genns 
of  marattiaceous  ferns,  fotmd  In  India  and 
Java,  with  thick  rhizomes  and  coarse  ter- 
nate  fronds,  but  most  remarkable  for  the 
structure  of  the  sori,  which  are  dorsal, 
sessile  globose  crenate  fleshy  coriaceous 
concave  hemispherical  bodies,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  spore-cases  arranged  In  a 
single  concrete  cyclose  series,  each  spore- 
case  bursting  on  the  Inner  face  by  a  ver- 
tical oblong  or  obovate  cleft.  The  veins 
are  compoundiy  anastomosing,  with  free 
Included  veinlets,  and  compltal  recepta- 
cles. On  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds 
are  found  curious  cavities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  secreting  organs.         [T.  M.] 

KAVA,  KAWA.  Other  names  for  Ava, 
Macropiper  methysticum. 

KAVAROO.  The  Tamil  name  tot  Eteu- 
sinec&racana. 

KAWRIB  TREE.   Dammara  augtralU. 

KAYBA.  A  genus  of  Clusiaceae,  differing 
from  most  others  In  its  one-celled  ovary, 
and  from  its  nearest  ally,  CaXophyllum,  in 
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having  four  ovules  Instead  of  one.     K. 
/loribunda,  found  In  Silhet,  Is  a  large  hand- 
some evergreen  tree,  with  opposite  narrow 
iMxrel-IIke  leares,  and  terminal  panicles  uf 
■    nnmeroas  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink : 
j    eadi  flower  consisting  of  four  calyx  leaves, 
four  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a  sim- 
I    pie  style  four-cleft  at  top.    The  fruits  are 
I    rounded  yellow  drupes.    K.  atyloaOt  from 
Ceylon,  Is  said  to  yield  a  useful  timber,  and 
to  haVe  very  fragrant  flowers.    The  genus 
bears  the  name  of  Dr.  B.  Kaye  Greville  of 
<    Edinburgh.  [A.A.BJ 

KATIiA.    A  Hindoo  name  for  the  Bar 


KAYXT-MANIS.  A  Malay  name  for  Cin- 
namomum  zeylanicum. 

KECKS.  KECKSIES,  KIXEa  Country 
names  for  the  dried  fistulous  stalks  of  cow 
parsley,  hemlock,  and  various  other  wild 
mnbellifers. 

KEDLOCK.    Sinapia  arvensis. 

KEELED.  Formed  In  the  manner  of 
the  keel  of  a  boat :  that  Is  to  say,  with  a 
sharp  projecting  ridge,  arising  from  a  flat 
or  concave  central  plate,  as  the  glumes  of 
grasses. 

KEESLIP.  A  Scotch  name  for  Gcaium 
verum. 

KEFERSTEmiA.    A  small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal stemless  bulbless  orchids  of  New 
Grenada,  with  a  few  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  from  the  lower  axils  solitary  bracted 
<  peduncles,  bearing  a  single  flower  at  the 
.  ^>ex.    The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading, 
'  lance-8hi^;>ed ;  the  Up  larger,  fan-shaped, 
1  jointed  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
has  a  keeled  crest,  extending  from  the 
;  stigma  halfway  down  in  front ;  the  anther 
!  has  four  nnequal  poUen-masses,  attached 
to  a  strap-shaped    caudicle  as   long  as 
the  gland  to  which  it  Is  fixed.   [A.  A.  R] 

KEITHIA.  A  genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
having  the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal 
I  teeth;  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with 
I  three  nearly  equal  lobes ;  and  the  fruit 
■  dry  and  ovoid.  The  species  are  natives  of 
BraxIL  The  genus  was  named  after  the 
Ber.  P.  Keith,  a  botanical  author.  [6.  D.] 

KELIN600.   An  Indian  name  for  Bote' 

KELLETTIA.     A  name  given  by  Dr. 
; '  Seemann  to  Proekia  erueis. 

^LP.  The  ashes  produced  by  burning 
seaweeds,  consisting  principally  of  the 
eonunon  Fuei  and  Laminarite.  They  con* 
tain  carbonate  of  soda  and  salts  of  potash, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  coarse  soap  and  glass,  and  returned 
a  considerable  revenue  on  rocky  shores,  or 
wherr  large  stones  had  been  purposely 
Idaeed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sea- 
weed. Modem  improvements  in  chemistry, 
by  which  carbonate  of  soda  was  more  pro- 
fitably obtained  from  common  salt,  and 
I  the  removal  of  the  high  duty  from  barilla, 
,,  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture,  and  the 


benefit  resulting  in  consequence  to  the 
public  was  unhappily  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  ruin  of  many  pro- 
prietors who  had  reaped  a  rich  temporary 
harvest  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  [M.  J.  BJ 
KEMPS.    Plantago  medioL 

KENDOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Diospg' 
ro8  Melanoxylon. 

KENGUEL.  The  seeds  of  6und«2ia2\mr- 
n^ortii,  used  as  coiEee  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Sclnde. 

KENKERIQ.  The  Welsh  name  for  a 
variety  of  Parmelia  saxatilis,  called  ompha^ 
lodes^  which  is  much  gathered  for  dyeing 
amongst  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  B] 

KENNEDYA.  A  genus  of  prostrate  or 
twining  X^umnuM^p,  peculiar  to  A utfttral la, 
with  the  exception  of  K.  proatratOt  which 
grows  also  in  Tasmania.  They  have  wiry 
stems,  with  alternate,  trifoliolate,  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  large 
handsome  pea-fiowers,  bright  red,  pink,  or 
almost  black  In  colour.  These  have  a  two- 
lipped  calyx ;  an  obovate  standard,  the 
wings  and*  keel  nearly  equalling  it  in 
length ;  ten  stamens,  one  only  of  which  is 
free :  and  an  ovary  tipped  with  a  thread- 
like Incurved  style.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  allied  Hardenbergia  by  their 
much  larger  and  fewer  flowers,  which  are 
never  blue  or  white.  K.  nigricans^  a  Swan 
River  species,  is  remarkable  for  its  nearly 
black  flowers.  The  genus  is  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  once  a  nurseryman 
of  Hammersmith.  [A.  A.  B] 

KENTIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  separated 
from  Areca,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
ovary  having  only  one  cell,  and  their  seed 
being  solid  and  homogeneous,  not  having 
the  nutmeg-like  structure  of  the  seed  of 
true  Areca,  under  which  name,  however, 
many  botanists  still  retain  them.  They 
are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island,  and  New  Zea- 
hmd ;  and  have  slender  unarmed  stems, 
marked  with  circular  scars,  supporting 
a  cluster  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  and 
branched  flower-spikes,  which  bear  nume- 
rous flowers  of  distinct  sexes,  each  female 
being  seated  between  two  males. 

K.  aapida  is  the  most  southern  known 
palm,  being  found  in  New  Zealand  as  far 
south  as  lat.  38°  22',  which  is  between  two 
and  three  degrees  further  south  than  any 
representative  of  the  order  is  found  iqwn 
the  Australian,  African,  or  American  con- 
tinents. The  New  Zealanders  call  this 
palm  Nikau,  and  use  the  young  flower- 
spikes,  just  as  they  emerge  from  among 
the  leaves,  as  an  article  of  food.     [A.  S.3 

KENTROPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Comr 
positag,  containing  about  a  dozen  species, 
distributed  overthe  Mediterranean  region, 
extending  eastward  tb  Kashmir,  and  west 
and  south  to  the  Canary  Isles.  They  are 
mostly  annual  slightly  branched  thistle- 
like plants,  with  hard  lance-shaped  spiny- 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  pur- 
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pie  floweivheads,  each  snrrouDded  bj  a 
number  of  pricklj  scales,  wblcta  are  like 
the  stem  leaves.  K.  lanatunit  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  species,  is  remark- 
able for  the  loose  white  wool  which  hangs 
from  the  stems  and  flower-heads,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  distaffs  loaded 
with  wool.  K.  arborescena,  a  Spanish  plant, 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  According 
to  Boissler,  this  plant  gives  quite  a  cha- 
racter to  the  lower  warm  regions  in  Gra- 
nada, and  is  popularly  known  as  Cardo 
Santo,  or  Cardo  lechero.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KERAMIDIUM.  The  same  as  Cysto- 
carp. 

KERMESINUa   Carmine-coloured. 

KERNEL  WORT.    Scrophularia  nodosa. 

KEROBETA.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 

EERRIA.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with 
long  slender  branches,  invested  with 
smooth  green  bark,  lanceolate  acuminated 
leaves,  which  are  coarsely  and  unequally 
serrated,  and  numerous  buff-yellow  flowers. 
The  double-flowered  form  is  commonly 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Corchorus 
japonicus.  The  structure  of  Its  flowers 
approaches  that  of  Spircea,  near  which  it 
Is  placed  in  the  system.  French  :  Corite 
du  Japan.  [0.  A.  J.] 

EESHOOR.  A  Bengal  name  for  RotOera 
tinctoria. 

KESTING,  EESLING.  The  BuUace 
Plum. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP.  A  name  origi- 
nally of  Eastern  origin,  now  applied  to  a 
favourite  condiment  prepared  from  various 
FungU  as  mushrooms,  morels,  champi- 
gnons, &C.  It  is  usually  made  by  sprink- 
ling the  fungi  when  broken  up  with  salt, 
and  boiling  the  expressed  juice  with  spice. 
The  best  way,  however,  is  to  let  the  juice 
drain  without  squeezing,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  twelve  hours  to  rack  It  off  clear, 
and  bottle  it,  flUing  the  top  of  the  bottle 
up  with  alcohol  In  which  the  proper  spices 
have  been  previously  steeped.  Prepared 
In  this  way  it  retains  its  peculiar  aroma 
much  more  perfectly  than  when  boiled. 
Ketchup  is  often  prepared  for  sale  from 
agarics  collected  almost  indiscriminately, 
no  care  being  taken  to  discard  notoriously 
poisonous  species.  Tlie  mass,  moreover, 
frequently  becomes  putrid  before  It  is 
boiled,  and  the  ketchup  is  in  consequence 
disgusting  in  flavour,  and  if  taken  largely 
very  unwholesome.  The  best  ketchup  is 
prepared  from  Agaricua  campestria,  but  a 
very  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
an  admixture  of  other  species,  especially 
A.  procerus,  if  care  is  used.         [M.  J.  B.] 

K^TIMONS  DES  INDIBN8  (Pr.)  Oucur 
mU  sativus. 

KETMIE.  (Pr.)  EiMaeua.  —  MUSQU^B 
Abelmoschtia  moschatus. 

KHAIR-TREE.   Acacia  Catechu. 

KHIt.    (MhaedvlU. 


KHATA.  The  name  of  a  lofty  Senegam- 
bian  tree,  forming  a  genus  of  Cedrelaceee 
closely  allied  to  Swietenia,  but  distin- 
guished from  It  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  in  fours,  and  by  the  fruit  bursting 
from  above  downwards.  The  bark  of  K. 
senegalensia  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia  river,  while  the  wood 
is  like  mahogany.  [M.  T.  MJ 

KHEU.    Melanorrhoea  tt^ttaUssima. 

KHISMIS.    A  Malay  name  for  Raisins. 

KHORMA.    A  Malay  name  for  the  Date. 

KHUJJOOR.    Phcenix  aylveatris. 

KHUS.  An  Indian  name  for  ^ndropo^on 
muricatus. 

KHTAR.  An  Egyptian  name  for  Chtai- 
mis  aativna. 

EIBARA.  A  genus  of  but  one  species, 
K.  coriacea,  belonging  to  the  Monimiaeete, 
and  differing  from  the  other  genera  in  the 
sterile  flowers  having  but  five  to  seven 
instead  of  many  stamens.  It  is  a  large 
tree  of  Malacca  and  Java,  having  large 
opposite  ovate  oblong  leaves,  and  sm^ 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  axillary  cymes. 
The  fertile  flowers,  supported  by  two 
bracts,  have  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  nearly 
closed  by  two  or  three  series  of  scales 
enclosing  anumber  of  ovaries,  which  when 
ripe  are  oblong  stalked  drupes  about  half 
an  Inch  in  length.  [A.  A.  R] 

KIBI.   The  Japanese  name  for  Millet 
KIDAR-PATRI.     An  Indian  name  for 
Limonia  laureoku 

KIDNEY-BEAN  TREE.  Wistaria  fruto- 
cena. 

KIDNEY-SHAPED.  Resembling  the 
flgure  of  a  kidney ;  that  is  to  say,  cre!*cen^ 
shaped,  with  the  ends  rounded,  as  the  leaf 
of  Aaaruni  europceum. 

KIDNEY- WORT.  Umbilicius  pendtaintui 
also  Saxifraga  atellaria. 

KIELMEYERA.  A  genus  of  resinous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Brazil,  belonging 
to  TematrOmiacece^Hnd  related  to  CameUia, 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  petals  being 
twisted  instead  of  simply  overlapping 
each  other  in  the  bud,  and  from  others  of 
their  allies  in  their  very  numerous  fla^ 
tened  and  winged  seeds.  They  have  alte^ 
nate,  glossy,  lance-shaped  or  elUptlcsl 
leaves,  with  numerous  nerves  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  midrib,  and  racemes 
or  panicles  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers, which  in  some  species  are  small,  bat 
in  others  large  and  rose-like,  thus  sugges^ 
ing  the  name  Roso  do  Campo,  by  which 
some  of  the  species  are  known  In  Brazil 

K.  apedoaa,  called  by  the  Brazilians 
Malvo  do  Campo,  from  the  resemblance  ot 
its  flowers  to  those  of  some  mallows,  has 
an  abundance  of  mucilage  in  its  leaves, 
which  in  decoctions  are  used  by  them  for 
fomentations.  M.  St.  Hilaire  remarks  as  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  we  have  sooth- 
ing properties  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
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whfle  in  those  of  the  tea,  to  which  it  is 
related,  we  hare  stimulating  properties, 
"nie  MalTo  do  Campo  is  a  tortuous  tree 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  short  thick 
branches,  corlry  hark,  and  elliptical  leaves, 
the  shoots  terminating  in  a  few  rose- 
coloored  flowers  as  large  as  camellias,  with 
six  curiously  unequal-sided  petals,  and  very 
Dumerous  stamens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KIERA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Amaranthus  frumentaceus. 

KTGELIA  pinnata,  an  African  tree,  found 
In  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Mozambique,  to  as 
far  south  as  Natal  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  in  Senegal  and  Guinea  on  the  western, 
is  the  only  representative  of  this  genus  of 
Creseentiacete.  It  Is  of  large  size,  with  whit- 
iiib  bark  and  spreading  branches,  bearing 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  long-stalked 
panicles  of  flowers,  hanging  down  from  the 
trunk  or  old  branches :  each  flower  being 
turned  upwards,  and  having  a  two-lipped 
calyx  with  the  lobes  irregularly  cut ;  a 
broad  bell-shaped  corolla  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes,  enclos- 
togtwo  long  and  two  short  perfect  stamens 
and  five  sterile  ones ;  and  a  single-celled 
smooth  ovary  with  a  two-plated  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  often  two  or  more  feet  long 
by  from  five  to  eight  inches  broad,  hanging 
from  a  stalk  several  feet  in  length  ;  it  has  a 
whitish  corky  rind,  and  is  filled  with  pulp 
containing  numerous  roundish  seeds.  In 
[  Nubia  this  tree  is  held  sacred ;  the  negroes 
celebrate  their  religious  festivals  under  it 
by  moonlight,  and  poles  made  of  its  wood 
are  erected  as  symbols  of  special  venera- 
tion before  the  houses  of  their  great  chiefs. 
The  fruits,  cut  In  half  and  slightly  roasted, 
I  are  employed  as  an  outward  application  in 
\  rtieumatic  and  other  complaints.    [A.  S.] 

KI6ELLARI A.  A  genus  of  MacourtiaeeoB, 
having  for  its  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
tures a  calyx  of  five  distinct  segments ; 
the  presence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
petals;  and  anthers  opening  at  top  by 
wnaJl  round  pores.  Instead  of  by  longitu- 
dinal slits.  The  three  known  species  are 
bnahes  or  small  trees  of  South  Africa,  with 
willow-like  leaves  clothed  underneath  with 
white  starry  down ;  in  their  axils  grow  the 
taiconsplcuous  white  unisexual  flowers,  the 
■terile  ones  in  stalked  cymes,  and  the  fer- 
tile solitary,  on  different  plants.  [A-A.B.3 

KING-CUPS,  or  KING'S  CUP  or  COB. 
BanunaduBbiMosug,  and  the  allied  species. 

KIN6IA.  A  genus  of  Juneacece  from 
Sonth  Australia,  with  the  habit  of  Xan- 
tkorrhaa  (grass  tree),  having  an  erect  ar- 
borescent stem  with  crowded  linear  three- 
edged  leaves  at  the  top ,  The  peduncles  are 
shorter  than  the  leaves ;  at  first  terminal 
and  erect,  but  afterwards,  as  the  stem  elon- 
gatea,  lateral  and  refiexed,  terminating  in 
dense  globose  heads  of  fiowers  with  a  six- 
parted  glumaceous  perianth,  six  stamens, 
aod  a  three-celled  ovary  becoming  an  Inde- 
Macent  one-seeded  pericarp.        [J .  T.  8.3 

KING-PLANT.   Anaeiochiiua  setaeeua. 


KING'S-SPEAR.    A«phodelu8  aJJnu. 
KING'S-TREE.    The  name  among  the 
Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Sbrychtios  Atherstonei. 

KINGWOOD.  A  Brazilian  wood  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
Triptolomteat  but  by  some  referred  to  Brya 
Ebenus. 

KINO.  The  name  of  various  astringent 
gums.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The  gum  of  Ptero- 
earjnis  erinaceus.  — ,  AMBOYNA.  The  gum 
of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium.  — ,  BOTANY 
BAY.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Eucalyptxis 
resini/era.  — ,  BUTEA  or  DHAK.  The 
gum  of  Bvteafrondosa.  — ,  INDIAN.  The 
gum  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium, 

KIPPER.    Ordbus  tuberosum 
KIRIAGHUNA.    Gymnema  laeti/erum. 
KIRIATHA.    A  Malabar  name  for  Arir 
drographis  paniciilata. 

KIRILO VIA.    A  genus  of  ChenopodiacoB 
from  Siberia,  consisting  of  woolly  annuals 
I  with  a  slender  stem,  membranous  oblong 
I  or  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and   axillary 
'  sessile  polygamous   flowers  in   head-like 
I  spikes.    The  perianth  has  five  (rarely  four) 
I  small  teeth ;  stamens  five,  with  long  ex- 
serted  filaments ;  style  two-cleft ;  fruit  utri- 
■  cular,  included  In  the  unchanged  woolly 
perigone.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KIRIS.  (Pr.)    MaUhiola  grcBca. 
KIRRITOCHEE.  Thefruit  of  TiermtnaZia 
anguatijolia. 

KIRSCHENWASSER,  KIRSOHWAS- 
SER.  German  names  for  a  liqueur  pre- 
pared from  the  cherry. 

KI8SMISS  A  small  kind  of  grape  from 
which  the  Shlraz  wine  is  made  in  Persia. 

KISSING  COMFITS.  The  candled  roots 
of  Eryngium  maritimum. 

KITAIBELIA.  The  name  of  a  malvaceons 
plant  peculiar  to  Hungary.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  the  outer  calyx  or  invo- 
lucel,  which  is  cleft  into  seven  or  nine 
pieces;  and  by  the  numerous  one-seeded 
carpels,  which  are  aggregated  together 
Into  a  five-lobed  head.  £.  viti/olia  Is  a 
mallow-like  plant,  sometimes  seen  In  Eng- 
lish gardens;  its  leaves  are  employed  in 
Hungary  as  a  vulnerary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KIT-JAP.  The  Japanese  name  of  Ketch- 
up. 

KITTOOL,  KITTUL.  A  Clnghalese  name 
for  Caryota  urens ;  also  for  the  strong  fibre 
obtained  from  its  leaf -stalks. 

KLAPA.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Cocoa- 
nut. 

KLAPROTHIA.  A  genus  of  Loasacece 
readily  distinguishable  by  having  a  four- 
toothed  calyx  and  four  petals  to  the  fiowers, 
instead  of  five  which  is  the  usual  number, 
and  by  the  sterile  stamens  having  their 
apices  dilated  and  fan-like.  K.  mentzelio- 
ides,  the  only  known  species,  found  in  the 
Andes  of  Quito,  is  a  twining  annual  herb, 
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with  rouRh  nettle-like  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  Inconspicuous  white  flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  Klaproth,  whose  name  the 
genus  bears,  was  a  distinguished  chemist 
of  Berlin.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KLEINHOVIA.  A  genoB  ot  Sterculiacea, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  K.  hospita,  a 
low  branching  tree  with  alternate  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
small  pink  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
top-shaped,  bladdery,  flve-wlnged  fruits, 
with  five  cells  having  a  single  seed  in  each. 
These  curious  fruits  are  Bufflcleiit  to  distin- 
guish the  genus.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  narrow  unequal 
petals ;  and  the  stamlnal  tube  bears  on  its 
apex  five  parcels  of  anthers,  three  in  each 
parcel.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  extending  eastwards  to  the 
Solomon  Isles.  Its  bruised  leaves  are  said 
by  Burmann  to  smell  like  violets.  M. 
Klelnhoff  was  once  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Batavia.  [A.  A.  R] 

KLEINIA.  From  the  extensive  genus 
Senecio  a  number  of  African  species  are 
severed  by  some  authors  who  give  to  them 
the  name  of  Kleinia,  distinguishing  them 
from  true  groundsels  more  by  habit  than 
anything  else.  K.  neriifolia  will  serve  to 
show  what  sort  of  plants  they  are.  Grow- 
ing on  maritime  rocks  through  all  the 
Canary  Islands,  this  plant  is  commonly 
known  as  Berode  by  the  Inhabitants  ;  it  Is 
a  fleshy-stemmed  bush  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  thick  candelabra-like  branches, 
covered  with  scars  of  old  leaves,  and  fur- 
nished at  the  apex  with  a  rosette  of  pale- 
green  lance-shaped  leaves,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  oleander  but  fleshy  In  texture ; 
and  the  numerous  flower-h^ids  are  dis- 
posed in  stalked  corymbs  arising  from 
the  axils  of,  and  shorter  than,  the  leaves. 
The  achenes  are  ten-ribbed,  surmounted  by 
a  white  pappus  of  rough  baJrs.  Most  of  the 
remaining  species  are  South  African ;  a  few 
only  Arabian ;  almost  all  having  the  stems 
(when  present)  fleshy,  and  leaves  like  those 
of  that  noted  above.  [A.  A.  R] 

KL0P8T0CKIA.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Wax  Palm  of  the  Andes  and 
a  few  allied  species,  referred  by  others  to 
Ceroxylon.  [A.  8.] 

KLOTZSOHIA.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
having  the  fruit  compressed  from  behind, 
each  half  with  tnree  dorsal  approximate 
ribs  but  no  oil-cells,  and  the  lateral  ribs 
small  with  single  oil-cells.  The  genus  was 
named  Inhonourof  KIotzsch,a  well-known 
German  botanist.  The  only  species  is  an 
herb  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Brazil,  having 
the  stem  leaves  stalked,  shield-shaped,  fl  ve- 
lobed,  and  finely  veined.  [G.  D.] 

KLITGIA.  A  small  genus  of  Omrtandracece, 
natives  of  India  and  Mexico.  They  are  an- 
nual herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  blue 
flowers  In  subsecund  racemes.    They  have 

five-cleft  calyx;  a  two-lipped  corolla. 


one-celled  ovary  surrounded  by  a  disk,  an<f 
crowned  by  a  cup-shaped  stigma.  [W.  C] 
KNAPBOTTLE.    Silene  irtflata. 

KNAPWEED,  or  KNOPWEED.    

rea  nigra ;  also  C.  Jacea  and  O.  SccMosa. 

KNAITRS.  Knobs  or  tumours  formed 
on  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants :  see  Exos- 
tosis. 

KNAUTIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  DipMcacetB,  and 
allied  to  8c<tJno9a,  from  which  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  having  its  fruit  Invested  witli 
a  toothed,  not  awned.  calyx.  K.  arvensis, 
the  only  British  species,  Is  a  common  but 
graceful  weed  in  cornfields;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  with  di- 
vided hairy  leaves,  and  large  handsome 
terminal  lilac  flowers,  which  are  collected 
Into  convex  heads,  the  outer  florets  mucli 
the  hirgest,  and  having  their  outer  segr- 
ments  larger  than  the  inner,  so  as  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  ray,  like  that  of 
the  compound  flowers.  This  is  a  favourite 
plant  for  showing  the  effect  of  burning  to- 
bacco on  vegetable  colour,  for  the  flowers, 
immediately  on  being  touched  by  a  lighted 
cigar,  assume  a  brilliant  green  hue.  A 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  thus  ex- 
perimenting with  other  flowers  of  a  red- 
dish tinge,  but  none  show  so  bright  a 
green  as  this  Knavtia.  [0.  A.  J  J 

KNAWEL.    Bcleraitthta. 

KNEE-JOINTED.  The  same  as  Genlcn- 
late. 

KNEEPAN-SHAPED.  Broad,  round, 
thick,  convex  on  the  lower  surface,  con- 
cave on  the  other :  the  same  as  Menlscoid, 
but  thicker.   See  Patbllifoku. 

KNEIFPIA.  A  genus  of  hydnold  Ftaigi, 
in  which  thehymenium  consists  of  minute 
granules,  surmounted  by  a  little  bristle- 
like  point.  It  Is  very  close  to  Orandinia. 
K.  setigera  is  not  uncommon  in  our  woods 
on  decayed  sticks.  [M.  J.  B.] 

KNEMA.  A  genus  of  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  nutmeg,  and  belonging  to  the  Hj/- 
risUcacea.  The  points  of  distinction  lie 
in  the  three-lobed  hairy  calyx,  and  the 
stamens  forming  a  column  dilated  at  the 
top  into  a  disk  bearing  the  anthers  at  the 
margin.  In  the  female  flowers  the  stigrma 
is  provided  with  many  teeth  at  its  margin. 
The  rigid  leaves  and  the  contracted  inflo- 
rescence also  form  points  of  distinction. 
The  trees  are  natives  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KNESEBEOKI  A.  A  genus  of  Begoniacete. 
Its  characters  are :  anthers  obovate,  trun- 
cately  tumid  at  the  apex,  with  oblique 
chinks;  filaments  umbellately  monadel- 
phous;  stigmas  bipartite,  dilated  ante- 
riorly at  the  base ;  placentas  bllamellar, 
with  the  lamells  distinct,  not  united  into 
a  pedicel.  There  are  thirteen  species,  found 
chiefly  in  Mexico  and  central  America. 


the  upper  Up  being  the  smaller  and  bi-  j  The  plants  are  more  generally  regarded  as 
lobed,  the  lower  entire ;  four  included  j  Begonias,  as  are  all  those  proposed  to  be 
stamens,  without  trace  of  a  fifth;  and  a '  separated  from  it  by  Klotiscta.  [J.H.  BJ 
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K17IGHTIA.  A  genus  of  ProteaeatBt  con- 
talnin^  a  single  species,  K.  exctUa,  native 
of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  distingnished  by  having  a  calyx  of 
foor  sepals ;  four  stamens  with  very  long 
anthers  and  short  filaments,  one  inserted 
on  eacb  sepal  a  little  below  the  middle ; 
and  a  long  slender  style  thickened  at  the 
end.  The  fmit  is  a  woody  downy  capsule, 
an  inch  in  length  with  the  long  style  still 
attached,  containing  four  seeds,  which  are 
winged  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  four 
to  sis  Inches  long,  very  harsh,  linear  ob- 
long, coarsely  and  rather  bluntly  toothed ; 


j  Knightia  ncdta. 

!  and  the  flowers  grow  In  axillary  racemes, 

nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  densely  co- 

I  Tcred  with  a  reddish-brown  velvety  down, 

,  as  are  also  the  flowers  and  their  stalks.    It 

I  forms  a  large  tree  about  100  feet  big^, 

1  erect  and  very  narrow  for  Its  height,  and 

<  consequently  very  conspicuous.    The  wood 

is  much  prized  for  its  colour,  which  is  a 

1 1  mottled  red  and  brown ;  It  is  also  useful  as 

readily splittingfor  shingles.    BmbotkriMm 

ttmboHnttm,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  has 

latterly  been  provisionally  placed  in  this 

genus  under  the  name  of  K.  imtegnfoHa, 

bat  the  structure  of  the  matured  seeds  has 

Bot  been  ascertained.  [R.  HJ 

KNIGHTS  SPURS.    Delphimium. 

KNIGHTS  STAB.    Hipptastrwtn, 

KNIGHTSWORT.    8tratioU»  aioidu, 

KNIPHOFIA.    TriUmim. 

KNIPN^    Melieoeeabijuga. 

KNITBACK.   Smtpkjftumcffieindk, 

KNOBTANQ.    Fueua  nodotus. 

KNOL  KOHL.  Braatiea  oUraeea  etmUh 
nqML 

KNOLLSa    Bra$9iea  Rapa. 

KNOPPERN.  A  curious  kind  of  gall, 
formed  on  some  species  of  oak  In  Hungary 
andotherparu  of  Europe. 


KNOTBERRT.     Bubut  Chamunmom*. 

KNOTTED.    Cylindrical,  uneven  on  the 
surface,  as  the  pod  of  CJuHdomiumi. 

KNOTWORT.    Polpifcmum  avieulare, 

KNOTWORT8.    Lindley*8  name  for  the 
nieeebraeta. 

KNOWLTONIA.    A  genus  of  herbaceous  ! 
plants  of  the.fiaiumcMlaef(P,  having,  never-  i 
theless.  In  outward  aspect,  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  umbel  lifers.  The  flowers  have  a 
green  flve-leaved  calyx,  several  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens  and  carpels.    The  fruits  I 
are  somewhat  succulent,  with  a  deciduous  ,■ 
style,  and  are  placed  on  a  convex  receptacle,  i 
These  are  acnd  Cape  plants,  whose  leaves 
are  used  to  produce  blisters.     [M.  T.  M.]     | 

KNOXIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  cin-  ' 
chonaceous  plants,  consisting  of  Indian 
undershrubs,  whose  flowers  have  a  four- 
parted  calyx  ;  and  a  salver-shaped  corolla  ' 
with  lance-shaped,  segments,  and  a  hairy  ' 
throat,  into  which  the  stamens  are  at-  > 
tachecL     The  fruit  is   a   two-celled  cap-  | 
sule,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  and  consisting 
of  two  halves,  which  s^iarate  from  a  slen- 
der central   column.     The  species  have 
pink  or  wblte  flowers.  [M.  T.  IL] 

KOART.  An  Indian  grass  used  tor 
making  mats. 

KOBRESIA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Caricinece. 
Distinguished  by  the  inflorescence  being 
in  spikes  together,  or  what  is  termed  ag- 
gregate ;  lower  flowers  female  or  pistiUJ- 
ferous,  the  upper  ones  male  or  stamini-  J 
ferous,  without  any  perianth ;  perlgone  of 
one  scale,  enclosing  the  germen  and  co- 
vered by  the  glume.  Steudel  describes  fonr 
specles,  which  are  natives  of  high  moun- 
tains or  northern  latitudes.  The  British 
species,  K.  carieina,  is  a  rare  plant,  which 
has  hitherto  only  been  observed  to  grow 
on  the  bleak  moors  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  Scotland.  [D.  M.] 

KOCHIA.  A  genus  of  ChemopodiaeecB 
allied  to  Chenopodiutn,  but  with  an  nrceo- 
late  perlgone,  the  flve  segments  of  which 
at  length  send  out  from  their  backs  trans- 
verse membranous  wings.  They  are  herbs 
or  undershrubs  from  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  world,  with  sessile,  linear,  or  cy- 
lindrical leaves  (rarely  absent), and  axillary 
flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KODDA-PAIL.    Pistia. 

KODOYA  BIKH.    Aeonitum  ferox. 

KODRO.  An  Indian  name  for  Pospohtm 
terobiculatum. 

KCELERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festucece.  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  in 
crowded  spike-like  panicles:  glumes  un- 
equal, two  or  three-ribbed ;  splkelets  com- 
pressed, two  to  flve-flowered;  lower  pale 
keeled,  acuminate,  or  with  a  straight  sub- 
terminal  bristle;  nut  free.  There  are 
about  three  dozen  species,  which  have  a 
wide  range,  mostly  inhabiting  temperate 
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climates.  One  of  them,  K.  cristata,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  and  is  a  beautiful  grass,  as 
It  grows  on  dry  saudy  plains,  or  on  dry 
hiUs.  [D.  M.] 

KCELREUTERTA.  A  small-sized  deci- 
duous tree  belonging  to  the  Sapindacea. 
The  generic  characters  are :  calyx  of  five 
sepals ;  petals  four  with  two  scales  at  the 
base  of  each ;  stamens  eight ;  ovary  three- 
celled  ;  capsule  three-valved ;  seeds  without 
an  arlUus.  A  native  of  China,  first  Intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1793,  and  being 
handsome  In  regard  to  both  leaf  and  flower, 
and  hardy  withal,  it  is  much  cultivated.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet,  the 
leaflets  ovate  coarsely  toothed ;  the  flowers 
yellow,  disposed  In  terminal  spreading  clus- 
ters, and  succeeded  by  large  bladdery  cap- 
sules which  render  the  tree  conspicuous 
till  late  in  the  autumn.  [0.  A.  J.J 

KCBNIGIA.  A  genus  of  PolygonacecB, 
consisting  of  an  exceedingly  small  annual 
found  in  Iceland  and  Lapland,  with  alter- 
nate obovate,  somewhat  succulent  leaves, 
short  ochreate  stipules,  and  terminal  three- 
leaved  flowers  in  small  clusters  with  mem- 
branous bracts.  13.  T.  8.] 

KOHAUTIA,  A  genus  of  cinchonaceons 
herbaceous  plants,  of  no  great  beauty  or 
Interest.  The  corolla  is  salver-shaped  with 
a  long  slender  tube  and  pointed  lobes; 
anthers  sessile,  within  the  corolla ;  capsule 
globular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOHL.  A  German  name  for  Cabbage  or 
Oolewort.  —  -B.ABI.  Brasaica  oleracea 
eatd(Hrapa. 

k5hlBRIA.  a  genus  of  handsome 
GesneraeetB,  represented  by  K.  hondetiais 
and  K.  Seemanni.  They  have  squamose  sto- 
lons, upright  stems  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  numerous  axillary  flowers  having 
the  corolla  slightly  deflexed,  with  a  cylin- 
drical somewhat  tumid  tube,  and  a  nar- 
row spreading  limb ;  the  stigma  is  blfld ; 
and  there  are  five  nearly  equal  hypogyuous 
glands.  [T.  M.] 

KOKOONA.  The  Kokoon  of  the  Clngha- 
lese,  a  large  forest  tree  growing  sixty  feet 
or  upwards  in  height.  In  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  small 
order  Hippocraieacece,  from  all  the  other 
genera  of  which  it  differs  in  having  flve 
stamens  instead  of  three,  the  anthers 
splitting  open  longitudinally.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  at  the  base,  bat  broad,  rounded 
and  with  a  small  notch  at  the  top,  spotted 
beneath  with  numerous  very  small  dark 
red  dots.  The  fruit  is  three-sided  and 
three-celled, each  ceil  contalnlngnumerous 
seeds  with  broad  wings.  The  Clnghalese 
use  the  yellow  corky  bark  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  cephalic  snuff,  which 
they  mix  with  ghee  (vegetable  butter) 
and  introduce  into  the  nostrils  In  order 
to  relieve  severe  headache  by  encouraging 
a  copious  secretion  from  the  nose.  They 
also  express  an  oil  from  the  seeds  and  use 
It  for  burning  In  their  lamps.         [A.  8.] 


KOKRA.  Lepidostachys  Poxhurghii,  the 
hard  wood  of  which  is  used  for  making 
musical  instruments. 

KOLA.  Cola  or  Sterculia  acuminata,  and 
tomentosa. 

KOLBIA.  The  name  of  a  trailing  plant 
belonging  to  the  Papayacecp.  The  male 
flowers  alone  are  known ;  they  have  an 
outer  Involucel  of  a  bell-like  shape,  but 
flve-cleft ;  the  perianth  is  bell-shaped,  its 
limb  divided  Into  ten  segments,  the  outer 
ones  glandular,  saw-toothed,  the  Inner 
ones  feather}-;  stamens  flve,  united  below. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  western  tropical 
Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOLGAS.    Coloeasia  antiquorum. 

KOLKOUAL.    Euphorbia  (ibyasinica. 

k6lLIKERIA.  A  small  genus  of  Ge»- 
neracecB,  separated  from  Achimenes.  K. 
argyrostigma  is  a  dwarf  New  Grenada  herb 
with  squamose  stolons,  rather  large  opposite 
leaves  spotted  ^vith  white,  and  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers,  mottled  with  red,  the 
lower  lip  fimbriate.  [T.  M.] 

KOME.    A  Japanese  name  for  Rice. 

KONIGA.  The  generic  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Sweet  Alyssum,  referred  by 
Llndley  to  Glycb  :  which  see. 

KOOL.    The  fruit  of  Zizyphus  Jiijvba. 

KOOLINGAN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Galanga  root. 

KOOLLAH-I-HUZAREH.  The  Cabal 
name  of  various  species  of  Statice. 

KOOLTOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Fago- 
pyrum  esculentum. 

KOOMUGGI.  A  Japanese  name  for 
wheat. 

KOONGOONIB.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  italica, 

KOONGOO-TARO.  An  Indian  name  lor 
the  flowers  of  a  Taviarix  used  in  dyeing. 

KOORINGA.  An  Indian  flbre  obtained 
from  Tyloplwra  asthviatica. 

KOOROOMBA.  A  name  In  Ceylon  for 
the  young  Cocoa-nut. 

KOOSHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ertv- 
grostia  cynosuroides. 

KOOSUM,  KOOSUMBA.  Indian  names 
for  Safflower ;  also  for  Schleichera  trijuga, 

KOOT.     The  Indian  Costus  root. 

KOPEH.  The  Tara,  Coloeasia  macro- 
rhiza. 

KOPSIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  dogbanes,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  corolla  salver-shaped.  Its  tul>e 
swollen  above,  the  border  of  flve  spreading 
or  reflexed  lobes ;  the  style  ending  In  an  ol>- 
long  undivided  hairy  stigma ;  and  the  fruit 
of  two  drupes,  one  often  abortive.  The 
name  was  given  in  honour  of  Professor 
Kops,  author  of  a  botanical  dictionary. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Japan,  usually 
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havingr  milky  Juice,  opposite  leaves,  and  i 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Vinca,  and  of 
handsome  appearance.  [G.  D.]     I 

KORA  KAN6.     An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  ilalica. 

KORARIMA,    KURAKIMA.      A   large  I 
kind  of  Abyssinian  Cardamom,  the  fruit  of 
Amomum  angiutifolium. 

KOR0T7MB.  An  Egyptian  name  for  Cab-  ' 
bage.  j 

KORRAS.   An  Arabic  name  for  Leek. 

KORTHAL8IA  A  small  genus  of  palms  ' 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  Calamus^ 
having  long  flexible  cane-like  stems  which 
climb  up  and  become  entangled  among  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  pinnate  leaves, 
also,  terminate  In  long  prickly  tails  like 
those  of  the  Calami,  and  the  lower  part  of 
their  leaf-stalks  forms  a  sheath  round  the 
stem  ;  the  leaflets  being  broad  and  shaped 
like  a  wedge  or  somewhat  trapeziform, 
plaited,  and  irregularly  toothed  or  torn  at 
the  top.  The  flower-spikes  grow  from  the 
Bides  of  the  stem  and  have  branches  re- 
sembling catkins,  bearing  numerous  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes,  the  base  of  each 
branch  being  sheathed  In  an  incomplete 
spathe.  The  males  have  a  three-cut  calyx, 
a  deeply  three-parted  corolla,  and  six  sta- 
mens ;  the  femalesasimilar  calyx,  a  tubular 
corolla  trifld  at  the  top,  six  sterile  stamens, 
and  a  one-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  contains 
a  solitary  seed.  There  are  five  species,  all 
natives  of  moist  places  in  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  [A  S.J 

KOSHEL.    Andropogon  Nardiu. 

KOUBANKA.    A  kind  of  wheat  grown 
in  Russia. 

KOUKOIT.    A  Tartar  name  for  Strychnoa 
IgnatUt  the  Ignatia  amara  of  authors. 

KOUKOUNARIA    Abie8  cephalonica. 
I     KOUSSO,  KOSSO.    An  Abyssinian  me- 
dlrlnaJ  plant,  Brayera  anthelmintica ;  also 
I  called  Cnsso. 

KOYPUL.    An  Indian  name  for  wild 
Nutmegs. 

'  RRAMERIA.  An  anomalous  genus  so 
'  nearly  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Legumi- 
'  nosce,  and  on  the  other  to  Polygalacece,  that 
.  its  station  Is  considered  as  doubtful,  and  it 
baa  even  been  separated  as  a  distinct  family, 
the  KrameriacetB.  It  consists  of  much- 
branched  spreading  undershrubs,  indige- 
nous to  America,  having  alternate  simple  or 
trifollolate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  racemes. 
The  calyx  consists  of  four  or  five  irregular 
coloured  sepals,  and  the  corolla  of  four  or 
five  petals,  the  three  inner  of  which  are 
very  small  and  ungulculate ;  the  stamens 
are  fonr  or  fewer,  unequal,  and  open  at  the 
end  by  pores ;  the  ovary  Is  one-celled  with 
two  soflpended  ovules ;  and  the  one-seeded 
fmlt  Is  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  On  I 
careful  examination  the  irregularity  of  the 
flower  proves  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  LeguminoM;  one  of  the  petals  being  supe- 
rior or  directly  next  the  stem  from  which 


I  the  flower-stalk  springs,  on  which  account 
It  appears  undoubtedly  preferable  to  refer 

1  It  to  Leguminosce.  In  PolygcUacecB  a  sepal 
occupies  that  position,  so  that  neither  of 
the  petals  which  are  alternate  with  It  can 
bo  directly  superior.  The  sepals  of  Kror 
meria  are,  however,  sometimes  partially 
displaced  from  crowding  or  inequality,  so 
that  one  of  them  may  appear  superior. 

K.  triandra,  remarkable  for  Its  entire 
obovate  acuminate  leaves,  covered  on 
l)oth  sides  with  silky  hairs,  is  one  of  the 
species  most  known  as  yielding  the  Rha- 
tany  roots  of  commerce,  but  all  the  species, 
as  far  as  known,  are  Intensely  astringent. 
In  Peru  an  extract  is  made  from  this 
species  which  is  a  mild,  easily  assimilated, 
astringent  medicine,  possessed  of  great 
I)ower  In  passive,  bloody,  or  mucous  dis- 
charges; it  acts  as  a  tonic  In  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  muscular  de- 
bility, and  Is  even  useful  In  Intermittent 
and  putrid  fevers.  It  Is  also  styptic,  and 
restores  tone  to  relaxed  parts,  and  when 
applied  In  plalsters  Is  said  to  correct  and 
cure  all  kinds  of  ulcers.  An  infusion  Is 
used  as  a  gargle  and  wash,  and  the  pow- 
der forms  along  with  charcoal  an  excellent 
tooth-powder.  The  colour  of  the  infusion 
of  the  roots  of  the  Krameria  is  blood-red, 
on  which  account  advantage  is  taken  of  It 
to  adulterate  port  wine.  [B.  C] 

KRAUSIA  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Cinchoimcew,  consisting  of  a  Natal  shrub, 
whose  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  a  short 
five-cleft  limb;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  short  tube  and  a  flve-cleft  limb ; 
anthers  placed  on  very  short  stalks  on 
the  hairy  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  an 
ovary  crowned  by  a  large  fleshy  disk,  and 
a  large  spindle-shaped  stigma  which  Is 
divided  Into  two  lobes ;  fruit  fleshy,  two- 
celled,  two  seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KRAUT.  A  German  name  for  Colewort 
or  Cabbage. 

KREAT  or  CREAT.  A  tonic  infusion 
of  the  root  of  Andrographia  paniculata. 

KREYSIGIA  A  genus  of  Mdanthacece 
from  New  Holland,  with  aroughish  simple 
stem,  ovate  lanceolate  amplexicaul  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  rough  below,  and  axil- 
lary, solitary,  one-flowered  peduncles,  with 
an  involucel  of  three  bracts  below  the 
middle.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac  with  a 
six-leaved  spreading  deciduous  perianth, 
having  glandular  appendages,  six  stamens, 
and  three  stigmas.  The  capsule  is  some- 
what fleshy.  [J.  T.  S.] 

'  KRYNITZKIA.  A  genus  of  Borrt(7inaceffi 
from  New  California,  allied  to  Echinosper- 
mum,  but  having  the  nuts  quite  smooth. 
They  are  hispid  annuals  with  sessile  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  with  a  very  hispid  calyx, 
and  a  white  salver-shaped  corolla,  having 
yellow  scales  in  the  throat.         [J.  T.  S.] 

KUOHOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Colocasia  antiquorum.  Arum  maculatum, 
&c 

KUOHOORA.    Curcuma  ZerumbeL 
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KUDUMBA.    Nauclea  Cadamba. 

KUENI.  The  Indian  name  lor  Butea 
Kino. 

KDEPHXJL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
aromatic  baric  of  Mynca  eapida. 

KUHNIA.  A  small  genus  of  ComposiUBt 
dlflferlng  from  its  allies  In  the  many  striate 
achenes,  seated  on  a  naked  receptacle,  and 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  capillary 
and  feathery  pappus  hairs.  The  species  of 
De  Candolle  excluded  by  Torrey  and  Gray, 
have,  like  our  own  Bupatorium,  flve-angled 
not  faintly  streaked  achenes.     [A.  A.  B.] 

KUJOOR.   An  Indian  name  for  Dates. 

I      KUMBOO.    The  Tamil  name  for  spiked 
[  Millet,  Penicillaria  apicata. 

KUMERA.  A  New  Zealand  name  for 
Batatas  edvUa. 

KUMKUMA.  An  aromatic  drug  and 
perfume  obtained  from  Didymocarpiia 
aromaticus ;  also  the  Malay  name  for  Saf- 
fron. 

KUMLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Citnu 
Aurantium. 

KUMMEL.  A  German  name  for  Cumin 
or  Caraway  seeds. 

KUMOON.    An  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

KTJMNYIAN.  The  Malay  name  for  Frank- 
incense. 

KUM-QUAT.  A  variety  of  Oitrwjaponica. 

KUNDALOO.  A  large  kind  of  Indian 
Nettle. 

EUNDEL.  An  Indian  name  for  Saga- 
penum. 

KUXGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Setarta 
italica. 

KUNKIRZEED.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Cynara  Scolymua. 

KUNTHIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  contain- 
ing but  one  species,  K.  montana,  a  reedy 
plant,  with  a  ringed  stem  about  an  inch  In 
thickness,  and  twenty  feet  high  or  more. 
Inhabiting  the  temperate  mountain-regions 
of  New  Grenada,  where  the  natives  call  It 
Cana  de  la  Vlbora,  i.e.  Snake  Cane,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  stem  to  a  snake,  and 
they  consider  Its  juice  to  be  a  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  that  reptile.  It  has  a 
terminal  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  beneath  which  the  flower 
spikes,  which  are  enclosed  In  several 
spathes,  and  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  are  produced.  The  fruit  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  sloe,  of  a  green  colour,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  Besides  the  use  of 
its  juice  for  curing  snake  bites,  the  Indians 
hollow  out  the  reedy  stems  of  this  palm 
for  the  purpose  of  making  blowpipes, 
through  which  they  expel  poisoned  arrows 
to  a  considerable  distance.  [A.  SJ 

KURBEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  cut 
stalks  and  straw  of  the  Sorghums,  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 


KURDEH,  CURDEE.  Indian  names  for 
Safflower. 

KURPAH.    A  kind  of  Indigo. 

KURRAJONG.  A  native  Australian 
name  for  several  fibrous  plants.  — , 
BROWN.  Oommersonia  pla^phyUou  — , 
GREEN.  Hibiscw  heterophyllus.  — ,  TAS- 
MANIAN.    Plagianthus  sidoides. 

KURTAU.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Mul- 
berry. 

KURUNDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cttr 
rissa  Carandaa. 

KUSHMUT.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Costtts  speciosus. 

KUSHNEEZ.  The  Persian  name  for 
Coriander  seed. 

KUTCHOORA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Curcuma. 

KUJEERA,  KUTERA.  A  gum  ob- 
tained from  Cochlospermum  Qossypium  ; 
also  from  StereuXia  urem. 

KUTH.  An  Indian  name  for  Acacia 
Catechu. 

KUTHAR-CHARA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Limonia  laureola. 

KUTKARANGA,  KUTKULEGA.  In- 
dian names  for  the  tonic  seeds  of  CcbsoI- 
pinia  Bonducella. 

KUTEEY.  An  Indian  name  for  Helle- 
bore. 

KYABOOCA.  An  ornamental  wood  ob- 
tained in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  from 
the  excrescences  or  burrs  of  Pterospermum 
indicum;  the  same  as  Amboyna  wood. 

KTLLIN6IA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperece. 
Distinguished  principally  by  the  inflores- 
cence being  in  solitary  heads,  rarely  two 
to  three  together;  spikes  compressed,  one 
to  two-flowered,  the  upper  flowers  male ; 
stamens  one  to  three ;  styles  cleft.  There 
are  upwards  of  fifty  species,  the  greater 
part  natives  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa, 
with  a  few  from  Australia.  [D.  M.3 

LABARIA  PLANT  of  Demerara.  Dra- 
eontium  polyphyUum. 

LABATIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  belonging  to  the  Sapotacece. 
The  flowers  have  a  four-parted  calyx,  whose 
segments  are  arranged  In  two  rows;  flve 
fertile  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternating  with  flve 
scale-like  abortive  stamens  placed  on  its 
throat ;  a  four-celled  ovary  surmounted  by 
a  style  that  does  not  project  beyond  the 
corolla ;  and  a  fleshy  fruit.        [M.  T.  M.] 

LABEL,  LABELLUM.  The  third  petal 
of  an  orchid,  usually  turned  towards  the 
lower  front  of  the  flower,  and  very  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  remainder.  Also 
a  similar  petal  in  other  flowers. 

LABIATE.  (Lamiaceoe,  Labiates.')  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Llndley's  echlal  alliance  of 
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perlgynons  Exogens.  Herbs  or  under- 
shmbs  with  square  stems,  opposite  and 
exstipalate  leares,  and  flowers  in  verticil- 
lasters.  Calyx  tubnlar,  persistent,  flve  to 
cen-tootbed  or  bilabiate ;  corolla  bilabiate ; 
stamens  four  dldynamons,  or  by  abortion 
two :  anthers  two-celled,  or  one-celled  by 
abortion;  ovary  deeply  four-lobed  on  a 
disk;  style  basilar;  stigrma  bifld.  Fruit 
one  to  four  achenes  enclosed  by  the  calyx ; 
M?ed8  erect  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Natives  of  temperate  climates.  Many  of 
them  are  carminative,  and  yield  volatile 
oils.  Hint,  sage,  lavender,  rosemary, 
hyssop,  patchouly,  marjoram,  horehound, 
thyme,  basil,  savory,  belong  to  the  order. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  genera, 
and  about  2,500  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LABIATE.  A  t«rm  applied  to  a  roono- 
petalous  calyx  or  corolla  which  is  separated 
into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  one  ante- 
rior, and  the  other  posterior,  with  respect 
to  the  axis. 

LABIATIPLOROUa  A  term  applied  to 
composites  whose  corolla  is  labiate. 

LABICHEA.  A  genus  of  Legnminosce  of 
the  suborder  CascUpiniece,  allied  to  Cassia^ 
bat  the  sepals  and  petals  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  four,  and  the  stamens  are 
usually  two  only,  unequal  and  dissimilar, 
or  rarely  three  and  equaL  The  pod  is  also 
short,  and  has  only  two  seeds.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  all  from  Western 
Australia,  and  two  at  least  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens.  They  are 
glabrous  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves  con- 
sistingof  one  conspicuous  terminal  usually 
lanceolate  and  sharply  pointed  leaflet,  and 
two  or  more  small  imes  at  its  base.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  in  short  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  rather  showy. 

^ABIOSB.  A  polypetalons  corolla  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  labiate. 
I  LABISIA  pothoina  is  the  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  Ardieia  pumila,  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  the  more 
IndopIIcate  srativation  of  the  corolla.  In 
the  almost  spicate  inflorescence,  and  in 
the  shape  and  venation  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  almost  those  of  some  monoco- 
tyledonoos  plants.  It  was  thus  mistaken 
for  a  Pathos  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
roltnral  Society  until  it  flowered  ;  and  for 
the  mme  reason  it  was  proposed  by  A.  De 
Candolle  as  a  section  of  Ardisia  under  the 
name  of  MaraiUoidet. 

LABIUM.  The  lower  Up  of  a  labiate 
corolla. 

LABLAB.  A  genua  of  tropical  pulse 
formerly  included  in  Dolichoa.  The  two 
recognised  species  are  natives  of  India, 
bat  they  liave  been  so  widely  spread  by 
cultivation  that  they  are  now  found  natu- 
ralised in  most  tropical  countries.  They 
are  twining  herbaceous  plants,  with  tri- 
folioUite  leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes 
composed  of  ijtemate  clusters  of  short- 
.  stalked   flowers    seated  upon   glandular 


knobs.  The  calyx  is  tubular  or  bell-shaped, 
cut  into  four  segments,  the  upper  one 
broad  and  blunt ;  the  corolla  has  the  spread- 
ing upper  petal  channeled,  with  four  callo- 
sities or  swellings  at  its  base,  the  two  lower 
ones  being  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle, 
but  not  twisted  as  in  PhaseoluB ;  and  nine 
of  the  stamens  are  united.  The  pods  are 
flat,  marked  along  the  edges  with  rough 
tubercles  or  warts,  and  containing  usually 
four  oval  seeds.  L.  vulgaris  and  L.  cultratus 
are  greatly  cultivated  in  tropical  countries, 
the  young  pods  taking  the  place  of  our 
kidney  beans,  while  the  seeds  or  pulse,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nitrogenous  qualities,  afford 
nutritive  and  wholesome  food.  There  are 
several  varieties,  some  of  which  yield 
better-flavoured  pulse  than  others.  [A.  S.] 

LABORDIA.  An  evergreen  shrub  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  described  and 
flgured  by  Gaudlchaud  as  a  genus  of  Logo- 
niacea,  but  the  specimens  were  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  plant  has  not  been  again 
found,  so  that  its  afltlnities  are  as  yet 
doubtful. 

LABOUCHERIA.  A  name  given  by  [ 
Dr.  Mueller  to  a  North  Australian  tree  of 
the  tribe  Mimoseee  of  Leguminosas,  but 
which  is  probably  scarcely  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct as  a  genus  from  the  African  Erythro- 
phUeum. 

LABURNUM.  CyUsus  Laltmrnum.  — , 
SCOTCH.    Cytitms  alpinus, 

LABYRINTHIFORM.  Marked  by  sinu- 
ous Intricate  lines :  the  same  as  Daedaleus. 

LAC.  A  fluid  having  an  opaque  appear- 
ance, and  either  white,  orange,  or  some 
such  colour,  occurring  in  many  plants. 
Also  the  name  of  a  gummy  substance  pro- 
duced by  Erythrina  monospemuit  Alewites 
laccifera,  Ac. 

LAOiENA.  A  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
with  the  habit  of  Adneta,  and  approaching 
very  nearly  to  it  in  structure,  but  differing 
in  having  the  lip  articulated  with  the 
column  as  well  as  In  the  middle,  and  in 
having  but  two  pollen-masses  Instead  of 
four,  these  being  attached  to  a  long  slender 
caudicle.  L.  bicolor,  the  original  species,  is 
a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  has  long  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  flowers  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  the  three-lobed  Up  marked 
with  purple  about  the  centre.        [T.  M.] 

LACAUSSADEA.    Polybotrya. 

LACE-BARK.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta 
lintearia. 

LACEPEDEA.  A  Mexican  shrub,  de- 
scribed by  Kunth  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  a  species  of 
Turpinia. 

LACE-LEAF  PLANT.    Ouvirandra, 

LACERATE,  LACERUS.  Irregularly 
divided  by  deep  incisions. 

LACHENALIA.  A  genus  of  lilywort, 
of  which  several  beautiful  species  are  cul- 
tivated In  our  gardens.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  consist  of 
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bulbous  plants,  with  lanceolate  lorate  often 
spotted  leaves,  and  erect  flower-scapes 
bearing  a  raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the 
yellow  colour  being  predominant  among 
them.  The  perianth  Is  six-parted,  with  the 
segments  connlvent  into  a  cylindrical  tube, 
the  three  exterior  ones  shorter  than  the 
others;  there  are  six  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  many-ovuled  ovarj'  which  becomes  a 
membranaceous  three-winged  capsule,  con- 
taining but  few  seeds.  L.  petuitUat  luteola, 
tricolor,  and  quadricolor  are  familiar  In- 
habitants of  our  greenhouses,  and  very 
ornamental  In  the  spring  months.  [T.  M.J 

LACHN^A.  Cape  shrubs  of  the  Tlijfme- 
lacece,  deriving  their  name  from  the  woolly 
hairs  that  densely  clothe  their  flowers.  The 
inflorescence  consists  of  terminal  flower- 
heads  frequently  surrounded  by  bracts. 
The  perianth  Is  coloured,  tubular,  jointed 
below,  the  lower  portion  persistent,  the 
limb  divided  into  four  segments,  and  hav- 
ing attached  to  It,  at  its  junction  with  the 
tube,  eight  stamens  in  two  rows,  and  as 
many  scales  (petals  ?)  Inserted  lower  down 
than  the  stamens,  and  placed  opposite  to 
the  divisions  of  the  limb.  [M.  T.  M.l 

LACHNOCAULON.  A  genus  of  Eriocau- 
lacece.  They  have  flbrous  roots,  a  very  short 
stem,  llnear-lanceoiate  leaves,  sheathed 
peduncles,  and  villous  capitules  of  uni- 
sexual flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LAOHNOSTACHYS.  An  Australian 
genus  of  Amaranthacece,  consisting  of 
woolly  shrubs  with  opposite  rigid  leaves 
and  terminal  and  axillary  cylindrical  brac- 
teated  spikes  of  perfect  flowers,  with  a  six 
or  eight-parted  scarlous  perigone,  densely 
woolly  outside.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LACHRYM-EFORM.  Tear-shaped;  the 
same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the  sides 
of  the  Inverted  cone  are  not  contracted ; 
as  the  seed  of  the  Apple. 

LAOINIA  (adj.  LACINIATE).  A  slash. 
A  deep  taper-pointed  Incision. 

LACINULA.  A  small  laclnla  or  slash : 
also  the  inflected  point  of  the  petals  of 
umbeUlfers. 

LACIS.  A  genus  of  Podostemacere,  con- 
sisting of  small  herbs,  natives  of  Brazilian 
rivers,  having  a  thick  somewhat  globular 
root-stock,  numerous  stalked  palmately- 
di  vided  leaves  and  racemose  flowers,  which 
differ  from  those  of  other  genera  of  the 
order  in  their  monadelphous  stamens,  and 
In  their  capsules  which  consist  of  two  or 
three  equal  ribbed  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LACISTEMACEiE.  {Lacistemads.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Llndley's  violal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs 
with  simple  stipulate  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual  flowers  in  axillary 
catkins.  Perianth  free,  divided,  with  a 
large  bract ;  stamen  one,  hypogynous,  the 
connective  separating  theantherine  lobes, 
which  open  transvertely ;  disk  often  fleshy ; 


I  ovary  one-celled ;  pUcentas  parietal .  Prult 
a  one-celled  two  to  three-valved  locull- 
cldal  capsule.  Seeds  numerous,  albuminous, 
with  an  aril  Natives  of  the  tropical  woods 
of  America.    There  are  about  half  a  dozen 

I  species  In  two  genera.  [J.  H.  B.] 

I     LACISTEMA.    A  small  genus  of  arbor- 

'  escent  plants  of  tropical  America,  from 

I  which  the  order  Laciiftemacea:  derives  Its 

(  name.    They  have  simple  alternate  leaves, 

I  polygamous  catkin-like  flowers,  a   calyx 

I  supported  by  a  bract,  no  corolla,  a  solitary 

I  stamen  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  fleshy 

disk,  a  capsular  one-celled  fruit,  each  cell 

bearing  a  solitary  seed.     In   habit   the 

species  somewhat  resemble  pepperworts. 

j  Their  properties  are  unknown.        [B.  S.] 

LACTARIUa  A  large  genus  of  glU- 
!  bearing  FM«{ri,  distinguished  by  the  cellular 
I  not  fliamentous  substance  of  the  gills,  and 
the  milky  juice  which  is  contained  In 
I  distinct  tubes.  They  are  often  extremely 
I  acrid  and  dangerous,  but  some  of  them,  as 
L.  volemus  and  L.  delieiostia,  are  ralld  and 
form  excellent  articles  of  food.  As,  how- 
ever, they  are  used  when  pickled  In  con- 
siderable quantities  almost  Indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Russians,  it  would  seem  that 
the  dangerous  properties  are  neutralised 
by  the  add.  Dogs  suffer  dreadfully  after 
biting  such  species  as  L.  vellereus,  and  Dr. 
Badham  had  very  unpleasant  symptoms 
from  simply  tasting  a  few  of  the  spores. 
The  milk  of  this  species  leaves  a  burn- 
ing sensation  In  the  throat  like  that  of 
Euphorbia  Lathyrm.  When  collected  It 
forms  a  cheesy  mass  which  bums  with  a 
bright  flame.  The  milk  In  many  species, 
though  originally  white,  changes  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  sometimes 
displays  brilliant  tints,  as  blue,  orange,  &c. 
One  or  two  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  but  Europe  and  North  Amerk^ 
are  theh-  principal  habi  tats.        [M.  J.  B. j 

LACTESCENT.    Containing  lac,  or  milk. 

LACTEUS.  Mllk-whlte ;  duU  white  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

LACTUCA.  A  well-known  genus  of 
Co^npositce,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
miik-like  juice  which  pervades  the  plants 
In  their  wild  state.  The  genus  belongs  to 
that  group,  the  CichoraceoBt  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  heads  of  straiv 
shaped  florets  only,  and  may  be  further 
dlstiuguished  by  the  following  marks :  In- 
volucre of  a  few  overlapping  bracts,  in- 
cluding a  few  yellow  or  blue  flowers,  which 
are  placed  upon  a  scaleless  receptacle; 
fruits  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted  by 
a  thread-like  beak,  and  a  pappose  calyx  of 
silky  hairs.  The  species  are  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  with  erect  branchlngr 
stems,  and  smooth  or  spiny  leaves,  and  are 
distributed  over  Southern  Europe,  Central 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

The  Garden  Lettuces  hare  been  so  modi- 
fled  by  long  cultivation,  that  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  decide  accurately  from  which  spe- 
cies they  have  originated.  Suffice  It  to  say, 
that  the  narcotic  and  sedative  principles 
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that  are  so  well  known  to  exist  in  Lettace 
do  not  occur  except  to  an  inflnlfiesimal 
extent  In  the  succulent  young  leaves  that 
form  so  agreeable  a  salad,  but  when  the 
flowering  stem  In  thrown  up,  the  sap  be- 
comes milky  and  bitter,  and  its  narcotic 
properties  are  then  more  fully  developed. 
The  sedative  effects  of  Lettuces  appear  to 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  possess  any  record.  Venus, 
after  the  death  of  Adonis,  is  reported  to 
have  found  rest  for  her  love^istracted 
mind  by  throwing  herself  upon  a  bed  of 
Lettuces.  Vlraril  and  Columella  both 
mention  the  Lettuce  as  proper  to  be  eaten 
as  a  sequel  to  more  savoury  viands,  at  the 
end  of  a  repast,  as  well  as  for  their  soporific 
qualities:  and  Pliny  relates  that  Augustus 
was  ctired  of  an  illness  by  the  use  of  Let- 
tuces, prescribed  by  his  physirian,  Musa. 
The  popular  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
perties of  these  plants  is  maintained  in 
our  own  timet  by  the  doggrrel  that  tells  us 

for  want  of  mt 
Lettuce  and  eomhp-vine  probatum  esL 

Indeed,  a  substance  called  Lactiicarium  or 
Lettace  Opium  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
juice  of  some  of  these  plants,  especially  L. 

I  niroifit  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  mild 
narcotic  or  sedative  where  opium  is  In- 

I  admissible. 

There  are  a  few  British  species  of  this 
genus  of  which  mention  may  be  made, 
such  as  L.  murtUiSt  sometimes  called 
Prtnanthes   muralia,  distinguished   from 

I  the  other  British  species  by  Its  thin  stalked 

!  leaves,  and  the  short  beak  to  the  fruit. 

]  The  name  of  this  species  would  imply  that 
its  usual  habitat  was  on  walls,  but  it  is  also 

,  frequent  on  banks,  and  in  hedgerows. 
L.  viroM,  has  sessile  prickly  leaves,  and  a 
spreading  panicle;  it  occurs  in  hedgerows, 
and  by  roadsides,  but  not  abundantly. 
L.  taiigna  is  yet  more  uncommon  In  this 
country ;  iU  panicle  is  so  contracted  as  to 
resemble  a  spike.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Garden  Lettuce,  commonly  called 
L.  tativa,  is  a  hardy  annual,  whose  native 
nmntry  la  unknown  with  certainty,  ai- 
tboQgfa  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Asia. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since 
ia«3.  The  plant  has  large  roundish  or 
njundish-oblong  entire  slightly-toothed 
milky  leaves,  which  in  some  varieties  are 
of  a  deep  green,  while  In  others  they  are 
of  a  dingy  brown  colour.  The  flower-stem 
li  round. almut  three  feet  high,  the  flowers 
pale  yellow  and  corymbose.  Lettuces  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  and  used  for  salads 
at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Henv 
dotns,  they  were  served  to  the  royal  tables 
of  the  Persian  kings  more  than  400  years 
before  the  (%rlstlan  era.  It  is  also  record- 
ed that  they  formed  the  opium  of  Galen, 
the  celebrated  Greek  physician,  in  a.d.  300, 
and  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  historical  fact  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery In  our  day,  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh,  of  the  drug  called  Lactu- 
carUim,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Let- 
tuce. The  ancient  Romans  knew  but  one 
•Oft  of  Lettuce,  and  this  was  a  variety 


with  dark-coloured  leaves,  which  they  bus 
pected  of  having  an  injurious  effect  or 
those  who  ate  it :  but  after  the  Emperoi 
Augustus  was  said  to  have  been  cured  bj 
the  free  use  of  Lettuces,  suspicion  of  theii 
deleterious  qualities  vanished,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  not  only  to  cultivate 
them,  but  to  blanch  them  so  as  to  remove 
their  bitterness,  and  thus  render  them  more 
palatable. 

The  first  English  writer  on  gardening 
who  has  noticed  the  Lettuce  is  Gerarde  in 
1.597.  He  describes  eight  varieties  as  being 
then  cultivated.  The  number  has  since 
greatly  increased,  and  year  after  year  new 
and  improved  sorts  are  brought  forward 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  which  have 
degenerated  and  are  considered  unworthy 
of  further  cultivation.  The  whole  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  or  groups, 
namely.  Cabbage  Letttice«,  comprising  all 
those  which  have  round  leaves,  and  form  a 
compact  head  resembling  a  cabbage;  and 
Cos  Lettuces,  those  having  firm  and  crisp 
upright  oblong  leaves,  folded  over  one 
another.  The  latter  are  preferred  for 
salads,  while  the  cabbage  kinds,  from 
being  more  fiaccid  and  milder,  are  preferred 
for  soups.  Although  containing  but  little 
nourishment.  Lettuces  are  universally  es- 
teemed for  their  emollient  and  cooling 
proi»erties,  and  they  are  always  in  great 
demand.  [W.  B.  B.] 

LACUNA  (adj.  LACUNOSE).  A  large 
deep  depression  or  excavation. 

LACUNOSO-RUGOSE.  Marked  by  deep 
broad  irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell  of 
the  walnut,  or  stone  of  the  peach. 

LACrSTRTS.    Growing  in  lakes. 

LADANUM.  or  LABDANUM.  A  reslmms 
product  of  Cistiiscreticust  and  other  species. 

LADENBERGIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece, 
consisting  of  trees  inhabiting  Peru.  The 
characteristics  of  the  genus  reside  in  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  which  is  very  small, 
somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  triangular 
teeth ;  and  in  the  ovary  which  is  surmoun- 
ted by  an  eight-lobed  disk.         [M.  T.  M.] 

LADY'S   BEDSTRAW.    Galium  vertim ; 
also  Phamaceum  Mollugo. 
LADY'S  BOWER.    Clematis  Vitalba. 
LADY'S  COMB.    Scandix  Pecten-Veneris. 
LADY'S  CUSHION.    Amieria  wigaris. 

LADY'S  FINGERa  AnthyllU  Vulne- 
rarieu 

LADF8  GARTERS.  Digraphis  arundi- 
nacea  variegata. 

LADFS  GLOVE.    Digitalis  purpurea. 
LADY'S  HAIR.    Briza  media. 
LADY'S  LACES.    CusctUa. 
LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS.     Speeularia 
hj/brida. 
LADY'S  MANTLE.    AlchemiUa  vulgaris, 
LADY'S  NAVEL.    UmbUicus  pendidinus. 
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LADY'S  NIGHTCAP.   Caiystegia  aepium. 
LADY'S  SEAL.     Convallaria   Polygonor 
turn. 
LADFS  SLIPPER.  Cypripedium  CaXceo- 

LADY'S  SMOCK.    CardaminepratensU. 

LADY'S  THIMBLE.  Campanula  rottm- 
difola. 

LADY'S  THISTLE.    CarduuB  Mariantu. 

LADY'S  TRACES  or  TRESSES.  Neottia 
epirtUia. 

LADY'S  THUMB.  An  American  name 
for  Polygonum  PeraxcarUi. 

LADLEWOOD.  A  Cape  name  for  the 
wood  of  Oassiru  Colpoon. 

L^LIA.  A  beautiful  genus  of  orchids, 
closely  related  to  Cattleya,  from  which  In- 
deed It  differs  in  little  If  anything,  besides 
having  eight  pollen-masses  instead  of  four. 
Tbey  are  epiphytes,  furnished  with  pseudo- 
bulbs  which  are  often  elongated  clarate  and 
stem-like,  thick  hard  leaves,  and  terminal 
scapes  of  few  or  many  flowers,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  showy.  L. 
purpurata  and  its  allies,  L.  superbiens,  L. 
majalia,  and  L.  prtBstana,  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  species,  which  are  all  South 
American,  and  come  chiefly  from  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  [T.  MJ 

L^LIOPSIS.  The  name  of  a  few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  They  agree  with  Cattleya  in  all 
respects  except  that  the  flowers  are  mem- 
branaceous, and  the  veins  of  the  lip  beard- 
ed. L.  domingensis,  the  typical  species,  is 
a  St.  Domingo  plant,  with  two-leaved 
pseudobulbs,  and  a  slender  terminal  scape, 
bearing  at  the  end  a  few  showy  flowers,  of 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  erect 
than  spreading,  and  the  large  lip  is  rolled 
up  round  the  column,  and  two-lobed  with 
wavy  toothed  recurved  divisions.  [T.  MJ 

L-iETIA.  A  genus  of  FlaeourtiacecB  con- 
sisting of  small  trees  Inhabiting  the  woods 
of  tropical  America,  with  dotted  or  dot- 
less,  usually  entire  and  leathery  leaves; 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  racemes;  a  highly  imbricate 
calyx ;  either  no  corolla  or  one  composed 
of  Ave  petals,  yellow  or  white ;  an  inde- 
finite number  of  stamens,  with  very  short 
anthers ;  and  an  ovate  or  three-cornered 
berry.  L.  apetala,  of  the  Magdalena  river, 
yields  a  balsamic  resin  which  becomes 
white  in  contact  with  the  air,  like  Sanda- 
rach.  [B.  8.] 

LiEVIGATE.  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  polished,  as  many  seeds. 

LjEVIS.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

L  AFOBNSI  A.  A  genus  of  South  American 
Lythracea*,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  either 
solitary  in  the  axils  or  in  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles ;  they  are  large,  white  or  pale 
red,  with  a  bibracteolate  eight  to  ten- 


toothed  calyx,  ten  to  twelve  petals,  and 
twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens;  and  are 
succeeded  by  an  incompletely  two-celled 
capsule.  [T.  M.] 

LAGAROSIPHON,  A  genus  of  aquatic 
herbs,  inhabiting  tropical  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  belonging  to  Hydrocharidacece.  It  has 
smooth  parallel-veined  leaves,  and  flowers 
enclosed  in  a  spathe,  and  having  three  se- 
pals and  three  petals,  an  indeflnite  number 
of  stamens,  and  a  succulent  fruit.  [B.  S.] 

LAGASCEA.  A  genus  of  Compositce  of 
the  tribe  Vemoniacece,  distinguished  by 
the  dotibly  compound  flower-heads,  each 
separate  floret  being  enclosed  in  a  four  or 
flve-toothed  tubular  Involucre,  several  of 
these  partial  Involucres  being  collected  In 
a  general  head,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
leafy  bracts.  Each  floret  has  a  very  slender 
tubular  corolla,  and  a  compressed  four- 
angled  achene  crowned  by  a  very  short 
entire  or  toothed  membranous  pappus. 
There  are  about  seven  species,  natives  of 
Mexico,  all  coarse  weedy  herbs  of  little  in- 
terest. 

LAGBNARIA.  A  genus  of  Guairhitacece, 
consisting  of  annual  pubescent  musky 
plants,  with  alternate  heart-shaped  leaves, 
tendrils,  clustered  single-flowered  axillary 
flower-stalks,  and  white  monoecious  flow- 
ers; the  males  with  a  hell-shaped   flve- 


Lagpnarl*  vulgaris. 

parted  calyx,  five  spreading  petals,  and 
flve  triadelphous  stamens ;  and  the  females 
with  a  three-celled  inferior  ovary,  becom- 
ing, when  mature,  a  woody  pepo.  They  are 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  [J.  H.  a] 

LAGENIFORM.  Shaped  like  a  Florence 
flask. 

LAGENOCARPUS.  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  heath- 
worts  ;  distinguished  by  having  the  corolla 
small,  nearly  globose,  its  border  slightly 
flve-clef  t,  the  seed-vessel  flagon-shaped  and 
one-celled.  The  species  are  heath-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape,  with  small 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three  together,  and 
small  solitary  flowers.  The  name  indicates 
the  flagon-like  shape  of  the  fruit.    [G.  D.j 

LAGBNOPHORA.    A  genus  of  Compoaitce 
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yf  the  tribe  Atteroidea,  consisting  of  small 
laisy-Uke  herbs,  with  the  leaves  mostly  ra- 
lical,  and  the  small  flower-beads  grrowing 
Uiigly  on  slender  scapes.  The  numerous 
fpreading  ray-florets,  either  white  or  pale 
slue,  the  numerous  yellow  tubular  florets 
>f  the  disk,  and  the  flattened  achenes  wlth- 
>ut  any  pappus,  are  nearly  those  of  BeUis, 
!rom  which  genus  Lagenophora  differs 
'hiefly  in  the  achenes  being  narrowed  into 
I  beak  at  the  top.  There  are  about  ten  spe- 
•ies,  all  Australian,  although  one  species, 
L  BiUardierU  extends  also  into  Southern 
\3ia. 

LA6KRSTR6MIA.  A  genus  of  Lythra- 
%(p,  of  which  about  a  dozen  species  are  . 
tnown,  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and  i 
forming  large  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
purplish  or  white  flowers.  The  bell-shaped 
ralyx  is  cut  into  six  equal-sized  lobes,  wlth- 
Dut  any  intermediate  teeth ;  the  corollji  ' 
conslsu  of  six  petals,  furnished  with  long 
narrow  claws  or  stalks ;  the  stamens  vary 
from  eighteen  to  thirty ;  and  the  fruit  is 
divided  Into  three  or  six  ceils,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  L.  indica  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  elliptical  smooth  pale  green 
leaves,  and  briglit  rose-coloured  flowers, 
the  petals  of  which  are  very  much  curved, 
having  a  crumpled  but  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
flourishes  in  our  greenhouses. 

L.  regincB  forms  a  magnificent  timber 
tree,  yielding  a  bloodred-coloured  wood, 
which,  though  open  in  the  grain  and  soft, 
is  srreatly  used  in  India  for  boat  building, 
and  for  the  knees  of  ships,  on  account  of  its 
trreat  durability  under  water.  It  is  called 
Jarool,  and  is  common  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  in  Birmah.  The  native  Indian 
physicians  esteem  various  parts  medicinal, 
the  astringent  root  being  used  as  a  remedy 
fur  tbrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purea- 
tlvea,  and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.    [A.  8.] 

LAGETTA.  The  tree  producing  the 
well-known  lace-bark  of  Jamaica  is  called 
in  that  island  by  the  name  Lagetto.  The 
Benus  belongs  to  the  Thymelacea,  and  is 
known  by  its  perfect  flowers ;  its  tubuUur 
coloured  perianth,  with  a  distended  tube, 
contracted  throat,  and  four  gUnds ;  eight 
»uroens ;  and  a  small  round  hairy  fruit, 
enclosed  in  the  persistent  base  of  the 
perianth. 

The  inner  bark  of  L.  lintearla  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  flbres  which 
luteriace  in  all  directions,  and  thus  present 
a  great  degree  of  resemblance  to  lace, 
whence  the  common  name  of  the  tree.  It 
is  reported  that  Oliarles  II.  received,  as  a 
present  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  a 
cravat,  frill,  and  pair  of  ruffles,  made  of  this 
material ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  used  for 
bonnets,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  appa- 
rel, specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Kew  museum,  Ac.  The  uses  to  which  this 
natural  lace  is  applied  are  not  always  so 
Qnobjectionable  as  those  just  mentioned. 
f>>r  it  is  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  thongs  and  whips,  with  which,  in  former 


times  at  least,  the  negroes  were  beaten  bj 
their  cruel  taskmasters.  The  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  English  hothouses  as  au  object 
of  curiosity.  [M.  1^  M.] 

LAGOfiCI  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  um 
bellifers,  characterised  by  having  one  hah 
of  the  fruit  abortive,  and  a  deep  furrow  on 
one  side  of  that  part  which  attains  mattt 
rlty.  The  only  species  is  a  small  annual,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Europe,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [O.  D.] 

LAGOPUS.  Hare-footed.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are  so  closely  covered 
with  long  hairs  as  to  resemble  a  hare's  foot; 
as  the  rhizome  of  some  ferns,  and  the  in- 
florescence of  some  grasses. 

LAGUNARIA.  The  name  of  a  malva- 
ceous  tree,  native  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
gentis  is  allied  to  iriM«ctt«,  but  from  it,  and 
from  other  closely-related  genera,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  small  size  and  paucity 
of  the  bracts  of  the  involucel ;  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  club-shaped  style,  terminated  by 
a  radiated  stigma;  as  well  as  by  the  capsule, 
which  is  five-celled.  The  flowers  are  hand- 
some, and  of  a  pink  hue.  [M.  T.  M.3 

LA6URUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrostideee.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  in  round 
spike-like  panicles ;  glumes  scarious,  end- 
ing in  a  long-fringed  bristle.  The  soft 
white  silky  spikes  of  flowers,  with  their 
protruded  awns,  give  this  pretty  grass  a 
very  remarkable  appearance.  L.  ovatus, 
the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  some  parts  of  Asia. 
Though  Included  in  the  British  flora.  It  Is 
only  found  in  Guernsey.  [D.  M.] 

LAITRON.  (Pr.)  Sonchus.  -DE  PLU- 
MIER.    MiUgedium. 

LAITUE.    (Fr.)    Laehica  tativa. 

L  A-KAO.  A  Chinese  green  dye  obtained 
from  Bhammia  catharticica. 
LAKE-WEED.    Polygmium  Hydropiper. 

LALAGB.  A  genus  of  XeorttminosflP,  nearly 
allied  to  Hoven,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
narrower  and  more  deeply  divided  upper 
lip  of  the  calyx,  and  in  the  flat  pod.  It  con- 
sists of  four  or  flve  shrubs,  natives  of 
South-west  Australia,  with  alternate  ovate 
lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  pretty  axil- 
lary flowers,  either  yellow  or  mixed  with 
orange  violet  and  crimson.  L.  omata  h'vs 
been  introduced  into  our  greenhouses  with 
other  Swan  River  Papilionacea. 

LALANG.  A  worthless  Eastern  grass, 
Andropogon  earieosus. 

LALO.  The  powdered  leaves  of  Adan- 
sonia  digitata. 

LAMAN.    (Pr.)    Solanum  nigrum, 

LAMARCKIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festtteem.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  In  simple  crowded  panicles,  the 
splkeletsofwhlchare  stalked,  two-flowered, 
one  fertile  and  the  other  sterile.  L.  aurea, 
the  only  species  of  the  genus.  Is  a  prettj 
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annual,  sometimes  cultivated  in  botanical  i 
Kardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  soutti  of  • 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  [D.  M.]     I 

LAMBERTIA.    A  proteaceons  genus  of 
small  shrubs,   natives   of    extra-tropical  | 
Australia,  principally  on  the  south  and 
souch-west  coasts.  The  flowers  are  regular, 
solitary  or  in  clusters,  with  a  four-cleft  1 
tubular  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  bear  i 
each  an  anther ;  and  a  fliiform  style  with  a 
pointed  stigma.  The  prevailing  colour  Is  , 
dark  red  with  occasionally  an  orange  tint. 
The  seed-vessel  Is  ovate,  leathery,  often  t 
bristly,    containing   two    winged    seeds. 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  either 
In  threes  or  verticillate.  [Et  H.] 

LAMBKILL.  An  American  name  for 
Kalmia  anffustifolia. 

LAMBRUSQUE.    (Fr.)    ViUa  LabruBca. 

LAMB'S  QUARTERS.  Atriplex  patula; 
in  America,  Chenapodium  album. 

LAMB^  TOE.    AnthylHa  Vulneraria, 

LAMB'S  TONGUE.    Plantago  media, 

LAMELLA  (adj.  LAMELLAR).    ApUte 

or  thin  part  such  as  is  found  at  the  end  of 

many  styles. 

LAMELLiE,  LAMINiB.  LAMELLULiE. 
The  gills  of  fungals  :  vertical  membra- 
nous radiating  or  branching  plates  be*  i 
longing  to  a  pileus. 

LAMIACE.^  Lindley's  name  for  the ' 
Labiatce:  which  see.  | 

LAMINA.  The  blade  of  a  leaf;  that  ex- 
panded part  which  terminates  the  petiole, 
if  thero  be  one.  | 

LAMINARIACEJE.  A  natural  order  of 
dark-spored  Algoe,  consisting  of  olive-  \ 
coloured  inarticulate  sea-weeds,  whose 
spores  are  superficial  and  form  indefinite 
cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  frond.  Most  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  except  Chorda  which  attains 
a  great  length,  and  Adenoeystit.  Some, 
like  Leasonia,  form  submarine  forests  with 
stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  while  Jf ocro* 
cystia  by  repeated  division  attains  a  length 
of  hundreds  of  feet.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable Is  Nereocy8tia,whlctk  occurs  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  has  a  stem 
300  feet  long,  which  bears  above  a  huge 
air-vessel  six  or  seven  feet  long,  shaped 
like  a  great  cask,  and  ending  in  a  tuft  of  i 
upwards  of  fifty  forked  leaves.  This  is  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  sea-otter. 
Ecklonia  buceinalU,  again,  the  Trumpet 
Weed  of  the  Cape  colonists,  has  a  stem 
twenty  feet  high  crowned  with  a  fan- 
sbaped  cluster  of  leaves  more  than  half  as 
long.  The  stem,  which  is  hollow  above,  is 
often  used  as  a  siphon  or  converted  Into  a 
trumpet.  These  plants  are  mostly  deep-sea 
Alga»,  and  occur  in  either  hemisphere,  both 
in  colder  and  wanner  seas.         [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINARIA.  An  important  genus  of 
dark-spored  Alqce,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Laminariacece.  It  lias  no  definite 
leaves,  but  on  the  contrary  a  plane  ribless  i 


expansion,  which  iselther  simple  or  cloren. 
The  stem  is  either  short  or  elongated,  and 
is  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  ancl 
either  naked  or  fringed  with  a  crisped  ex- 
pansion. Some  of  the  species,  as  L.  diffUata 
and  L.  btUbosat  attain  an  immense  size,  and 
together  with  L.  aaccharina,  which  Is  com- 
monly brought  away  from  the  coast  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  hygrometer, 
yield  an  enormous  supply  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure  or  kelp.  One  peculiarity 
about  these  plants  is  that  the  old  lamina  an- 
nually falls  off  by  means  of  a  constriction, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  new  frond  formed 
from  the  part  beneath.  The  species  delight 
in  the  colder  seas  of  the  north,  and  are  usu- 
ally exposed  only  at  low  tides.    [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINATING.  Separating  Into  several 
plates  or  layers. 

L  AM  I UM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  labiate 
plants  distinguished  by  having  four  sta- 
mens, of  which  the  lower  pair  are  longest ; 
hairy  anthers,  the  cells  of  which  diverge  | 
and  burst  longitudinally ;  and  a  corolla  of  ' 
two  lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  arched  and 
entire,  the  lower  spreading,  two-lol>ed,  and  I 
mostly  furnished  with  one  or  two  teeth  on 
each  side.  The  commonest  species,  L.  album. 
Dead-nettle,  received  its  English  name  from 
the  resemblance  borne  by  its  leaves  to 
those  of  the  true  nettle,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage 
of  its  growth  by  its  square  stem.  X.  pur- 
pureum  is  a  common  weed  In  hedges  and 
cultivated  land.  French,  Xotnter ;  German, 
Taubneaael.  [C.  A,  J.] 

LAMOUROUXIA.  A  genus  of  Scropfctiio- 
rioce^,  distinguished  by  a  four-cleft  calyx  ; 
by  a  corolla  with  an  elongated  somewhat 
fiattened  tube,  dilated  below  the  throat, 
and  the  small  three-lobed  lower  lip  shorter 
than  the  concave  upper  one;  and  by  trans- 
verse hairy  anthers  with  the  ceUs  unusually 
mucronate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  or  of  the  Andes  of  South  America; 
they  are  all  herbs,  either  erect  or  some- 
what climbing,  with  opposite  toothed  or 
divided  leaves,  rarely  quite  entire,  and 
handsome  fiowers,  usually  scarlet  or  pink, 
In  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There  are 
about  eighteen  species  known,  most  of 
them  very  showy  plants.  None  have,  how- 
ever, ?)een  yet  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  Indeed  It  is  probable  that  they  are  more 
or  less  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants,  and  therefore  scarcely  capable  of 
being  cultivated. 

LAMPOURDB  or  L.  6L0UTER05. 
(Fr.)    Xanthium  Strumarium. 

LAMPRA.  A  genus  of  Commelynaeea 
from  Mexico.  They  have  erect  leafy  stems, 
with  the  lower  leaves  reduced  to  sheaths, 
the  upper  numerous  and  lanceolate,  and, 
numerous  flowers  in  a  sessile  head  among 
the  leaves.  [J.T.&] 

LAMPRETTE.  (Fr.)  Lychnia  Floa-eueuii.  | 

LAMPSANE.    (Fr.)    Lapaana. 

LAN  A,  LANUGO  (adj.  LANATE,  LA- 1 
NUGINOSB).     Long,  dense,  curled,  and  I 
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matted  hairs,  resembling  wool,  aa  [in  Ver- 
baseum  Thapsus. 

LANCEOLATK  Narrowly  elUptfcal, 
tapering  to  each  end.  Lanceolate-hastaU 
is  basute  with  the  principal  lobe  lanceo- 
late; and  Laneeolate-saffittaU  is  sagittate 
with  the  principal  portion  lanceolate. 

LANCE-WOOD.  The  light  elastic  wood 
of  Duffuetia  qnitarensis,  — ,  JAMAICA.  A 
species  of  Lyeium. 

LANDE,  or  LANDIER.  (Pr.)    XJlexeuro- 

JKBIM. 

LAXGUE  D'AGNEAU.  (Fr.)  Plantago 
media.  —  DE  BCBUP.  Anchusa  oiflcinalis. 
—  DE  CERP.  Seolopendrium  mdgare.  — 
DECHIEN.  Cifrwglosnim  officinale.  —  DE 
MOINEAU.  Passerina  SUlUri.  —  DB 
SERPE2(T.    0phioglo68um  vuigattim. 

LANGUOR.  A  name  given  in  vegetable 
Pathology  to  that  condition  of  plants  in 
which,  from  unwholesome  food,  bad  draln- 
>?e>  frequent  want  of  water,  &c.,  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  premature  decrepitude. 
This  is  well  known  in  French  vineyards 
nnder  the  name  of  GkmpiMttre,  and  is  fa- 
miUar  to  all  fruit-growers  when  the  subsoil 
is  QDgenial.  When  once  this  condition  is 
set  up,  it  is  difficult  of  remedy,  if  not  past 
cure  altogether.  The  removal  of  the  cause 
Is  the  only  rational  treatment,  and  this  is 
not  always  possible.  [M.  J .  B.] 

LANRESTERIA.  Agennsof  ^ratUAoeeflP, 
contalnhig  two  species,  natives  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  hairy  shrubs  with  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  short 
axillary  spikes,  having  a  calyx  of  equal 
linear  sepals,  subtended  by  two  bracts  ;  a 
l<>cg  slmder  corolla-tube,  and  one-sided 
Hve-parted  limb,  two  exserted  stamens, 
and  a  simple  capitate  stigma.  The  genus 
is  named  after  Dr.  Lankester,  a  well-known 
English  botanist.  C^.  C] 

LANSA,  LANGSAT,  or  LANS^H.  The 
fruit  of  Lajuium  domesticum. 

LANSBBR6IA.  A  South  American  genus 
of  Ijidaeete,  related  to  Phalocallis  and  Cfy- 
P*aa,  from  the  first  of  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  sepals  all  closed  and  converging, 
in  the  cells  of  the  anther  being  adherent 
^  the  lobes  of  the  style  by  their  whole 
Imgth,  and  in  the  stigmas  being  minutely 
nested  and  not  petaloid ;  while  the  second 
U  known  from  it  by  its  stigmas  being  lobed, 
Acute,  and  fringed  at  the  npper  side  with 
»niie  horny  crests.  The  outer  divisions  of 
tte  perianth  are  largo  and  concave,  the 
inner  narrow  and  involute.  L.  caracasana 
1ms  tuberous  roots,  simple  stems,  equltant 
leaven,  and  yellow  fugacious  flowers,  spot- 
tod  with  brown  or  black.  [T.  M.] 

LANSIUM.  A  genus  of  Meliaeea,  con- 
Ittedto  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting  of 
toees  with  impariplnnate  leaves,  and  axil- 
■ry  flowers  arranged  in  panicle  The 
piyx  is  composed  of  flve  sepals ;  the  co- 
nila  of  flve  peuls ;  the  ten  stamens  are 
prmed  into  a  tube.  The  Irult  is  a  corticate 
r.  having  flve  ceUs,  each  eeU  contain- 


ing one  or  two  seeds.  This  berry  has  a  cool- 
ing pleasant  taste,  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times cultivated,  and  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets.  L.  domeaticum  (known  as  Lansa, 
Langsat,  Lansefa,  Ayer-Ayer,  or  Bejetlan, 
in  the  different  languages  of  the  East  In- 
dies; has  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
of  a  yellowish  colour  without,  and  whitish 
within,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  variously  prepared.  The 
wood  is  used  by  the  Malays.  [Bl  S.] 

LANTANA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Verbena4X(E,  containing  upwards  of  fifty  spe- 
cies, chiefly  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
America.  They  are  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  flowers  in  pedunculate  axillary  heads, 
rarely  lengthening  in  to  spikes.  The  calyx  is 
small,  truncate  or  sinuately  four-toothed  ; 
the  corolla  tube  slender,  with  a  spreading 
four  or  five-lobed  limb ;  there  are  four  in- 
cluded stamens;  the  ovary  is  two-celled; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  kernel  two-  ' 
ceUed,  or  divided  Into  two  nuts.   [W.  C.J     i 

LAPA6ERIA.    A  genus  of  Philesiaceat  \ 
consisting  of  twining  undershrubs,  with 
alternate    cuspidate   somewhat  reticulate  , 
leaves,  and  solitary  one-flowered  peduncles,  i 
the  perianth  coloured,  six  leaved,  and  some- 
what bell-shaped ;  and  the  stamens  six,  in-  t 


I 


LapagerU  roMS. 

serted  at  its  base.  The  fruit  Is  a  one-celled 
berry,  with  numerous  seeds.  They  are  na- 
tives of  Chili.  L.  rosea,  with  its  white 
variety,  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
grown  in  modem  greenhouses.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LAPEYROUSIA  A  genus  of  Tridaxxoe, 
consisting  of  half  a  doien  species  from  the 
Cape  colony,  allied  to  Anoniatheca,  in  the 
long  slender  tube  of  their  perianth,  and 
spreading  lobes,  but  these  are  much  more 
equal,  the  stigmas  are  more  deeply  cleft, 
and  the  capsule  is  distinctly  three-lobed- 
They  have  tuberous  bulbs,  simple  stems, 
with  sheathing  leaves,  and  terminal  elon- 
gated flower-spikes,  each  flower  m  the  axil 
of  a  leafy  bract.  Three  species.  L.Jlsg%rolia, 
L.  anceps,  and  L.  eorymbosa,  were  tormerly 
cultivated  among  our  Cape  IrtdM,  but  are 
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not  near  bo  sbowy  as  many  other  Ixia-Iike 
plants.  The  same  genus  has  been  descr i  bed 
by  Sprengel  nnder  the  name  of  Ovieda ; 
and  the  name  of  Xapey rotwia  was  also  given 
by  Thunberg  to  a  genus  of  ComposiUe, 
which  De  Candolle  altered  to  Peyrousia, 

LAPHAMTA.  A  genus  of  Compoaita, 
connected  In  many  respects  with  the  tribe 
AsteroidecB,  but  the  leaves  are  usually  oppo- 
site, and  it  has  not  exactly  the  style  of  that 
group.  It  consists  of  five  species,  low  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  from  Texas  or  New  Mex- 
ico, with  small  discoid  or  radiating  yellow 
flower-heads,  and  offering  no  particular  in- 
terest except  to  botanists.  It  Is  in  many 
respects  very  near  PerUyle. 

LAPIDOSB.    Growing  In  stony  places. 

LAPIBDRA.  A  small  genus  of  pancra- 
tlform  Amaryllidacea;,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle species,  L.  Placiaria,  found  in  Spain. 
Its  leaves  are  linear  obtuse,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  white,  and  its  flowers,  white 
in  a  many-flowered  umbel,  have  a  spreading 
limb,  an  imperfect  staminal  cup,  with  the 
filaments  short,  and  dentately  winged  on 
each  side ;  a  curved  and  tapering  style,  and 
a  small  trlfid  stigma.  According  to  Herbert 
it  is  the  same  as  Vagaria  parvifiora.  [T.  M.] 

LAPLACEA.  A  name  given  by  Kunth 
to  a  genus  of  Temstrdmincece,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  Hamocharis. 

LAPPA.    ArcHum. 

LAPPACEOUS.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  lappa  or  bur ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  round 
body  covered  with  small  hooks. 

LAPP  AGO.  A  genus  of  grasses,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicece.  The  inflorescen  ce 
Is  in  close  bundles  or  heads ;  spikelets  two  to 
flve-flowered,  with  the  rudiments  of  neuter 
florets.  There  are  three  species,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa.     [D.  M.] 

LAPSANA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
mostly  annual,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oi- 
choracecB  of  compound  flowers,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  compressed  striated 
fruit  destitute  of  pappus,  a  naked  recep- 
tacle, and  the  involucre  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle row  of  erect  scales,  with  smaller  ones 
at  the  base.  L.  communis,  a  hedge  weed,  is 
our  common  Nipplewort.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LARANGA  DA  TERRA.  A  wild  orange 
of  BrazlL 

LARBREA.  A  section  of  the  caryo- 
phyllaceous  genus  Stellaria,  of  which  8.  uli- 
ginoaa,  the  Larbrea  aqvMtica  of  St.  Hllaire, 
is  the  type ;  also  a  synonym  of  Malachium, 
M.  aquaiieum  being  the  Larbrea  agttatiea 
of  De  Candolle.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LARCH.  Abiea  Larix.  — ,  CORSICAN. 
Pimia  Laricio. 

LARDIZABALACBJ5.  (LardizabaUds.) 
A  natural  order  of  dicotyledons,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  menlspermal  alliance  of  dicli- 
nous Exogens.  Twining  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves,  ternary  sym- 
metry, and  unisexual  flowers.     They  re- 


semble Meni8permaee<e,  but  differ  In  their 
compound  leaves.  Natives  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  South  America  and  China.  The 
fruit  of  some  of  the  plants  is  eaten.  Ex- 
amples :  Lardizabala,  HolbOUia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LARDIZABALA.  One  of  the  two  Ame- 
rican genera,  belonging  to  the  small  order 
LardizdbalacecB,  and  consisting  of  two  spe- 
cies, both  climbing  shrubs,  with  rather 
large  compound  leaves,  the  six  or  nine  leaf- 
lets disposed  In  two  or  three  sets  contain- 
ing three  each.  The  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes,  borne  on  distinct  plants,  the  males 
In  many-flowered  racemes,  and  the  females 
solitary.  Both  sexes  have  a  calyx  of  six 
fleshy  egg-shaped  sepals,  arranged  in  a 
double  series,  the  inner  ones  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  ovaries  ripen  into  many- 
seeded  berries.  Both  species  are  found  in 
Chili,  extending  as  far  south  as  Concep- 
tion. One,  L.  bitemata,  which  generally 
has  leaves  composed  of  six  leaflets,  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
our  winters,  when  trained  against  a  wail, 
and  Its  dark  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  and 
drooping  spikes  of  deep  purple  flowers, 
render  it  very  ornamental.  In  Chill,  a 
very  tough  flbre  Is  obtained  from  its 
stems  and  made  into  cordage  ;  and  its 
fruit,  containing  a  sweet-tasted  pulp,  is 
sold  in  the  markets.  [A.  S.] 

LARIX.  See  Abies,  under  which  head 
information  is  given  respecting  the  well- 
known  European  Larch ;  hence,  it  is  here 
only  necessary  to  add  what  Is  there  omitted, 
viz.  that  the  American  Larch,  Abies  or  Larix 
pendula,  is  the  tree  known  to  the  Cana- 
dians as  the  Tamarack,  and  which  furnishes 
an  important  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Canadian  forests.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LARKSPUR,  LARKHEEL,  LARK'S- 
CLAW.    Delphinium. 

LARME  DE  JOB,  or  LARMILLE.  (Pr.) 
Coix  Lachryma. 

LARNAX.  Peruvian  and  MexlCAU  herbs, 
constituting  a  genus  of  SolanacecB,  closely 
alWedto PhyscUis,  with  which  genus,  among 
other  things,  they  concur  in  the  fact  that, 
as  the  berry-Ilke  fruit  ripens,  the  calyx 
increases  In  size  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bladder  surrounding  the  fruit. 
The  points  of  distinction  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  shape  of  the  calyx,  which  is  here 
tubular,  angular,  and  five-toothed  ;  and  in 
that  of  the  corolla,  whose  limb  is  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  acute 
spreading  lobes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LAROCHEA.    Rochea. 

LARRE  A.  A  genus  of  Zygophyllacece,  of 
which  four  species,  three  of  them  found 
in  Chill  and  Paraguay,  are  known.  They 
are  strong-scented  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
low  branched  stems,  knotty  jointed  branch- 
lets,  opposite  leaves,  consisting  usually  of 
a  single  or  rarely  of  several  pairs  of  un- 
equal-sided leaflets,  and  terminal  flowers, 
with  five  sepals,  five  yellow  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  a  five-celled  ovary,  each  cell 
maturing  a  single  thin-shelled  seed. 

L.  mexicanot  the  Creosote  plant  of  the 
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Americans,  Is  a  shrub  growing  from  four  to 
six  feet  bigh,  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  Mexico,  forming  a  dense  and  almost 
Impassable  scrub,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Colorado  desert,  where  its  luxu- 
riant growth  puts  a  stop  to  the  drifting 
sand.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  sterile  soil, 
for  wherever  it  flourishes  little  else  can  be 
found,  and  although  it  gives  the  scenery  a 
beautifully  verdant  appearance,  its  strong 
creosote-like  odour  renders  it  so  repulsive 
I  that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  Moreover,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  bum,  it  is  useless 
even  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  The  resinous 
matter  to  which  the  odour  is  due  abounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  PImos  Indians 
collect  and  form  it  Into  balls  which  they 
kick  before  them  as  they  journey  from 
one  point  to  the  other  of  their  traiL  It  is 
also  used  in  rheumatism.  [A.  S.] 

LASEGUEA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  calyx  flve-parted, 
the  divisions  oblong,  two  glands  at  the 
base  of  each ;  the  corolla  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  Its  border  fl  ve-lobed ;  a  ring  of  hairs 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  stamens  ;  and 
the  glands  of  the  nectary  fl  ve.  The  species 
are  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  natives  of 
Brazil,  having  opposite  and  shortly-stalked 
leaves,  which  are  cordate  and  entire ;  the 
racemes  of  flowers  are  terminal,  and  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  supported  on  stalks 
which  are  longer  than  the  linear-lanceolate 
bracts.  [G.  D.] 

LASEB.    (Ft.)  Laserpitium. 

LASER  CYRENAICUM.  The  Asa  dulcis, 
Thapsia  garganica. 

LASERPITIUM.  A  genus  Of  umbelllf ers, 
distinguished  from  Its  allies  by  the  fruit 
having  eight  prominent  wing-like  appen- 
dages. The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
chiefly  found  in  South-eastern  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  as  domestic 
remedies,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
some  degree  of  aroma.  [G.  D.] 

LASERWORT.  Laserpitium ;  also  Thap- 
»ia  Laserpitii, 

LABIA.  A  genus  of  orontiads,  very 
closely  allied  to  Pothoa,  but  distinguished 
from  that  genus  by  its  sessile  spadix  and 
its  pendulous  ovules.  The  species  are 
Indian  plants,  with  more  or  less  of  a  creep- 
ing habit,  thickly  beset  with  strong  spines ; 
and  the  pinnately-divlded  leaves  have 
sheathing  leaf-stalks.  [M.T.M.] 

LASIAGROSTIS.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipea.  The  species 
which  were  referred  to  it  are  described 
under  Stipa  by  Steudel,  who  makes  Lasia- 
grostU  a  section  of  that  genus.      [D.  M.J 

LASIANDRA.  Agenusof  JlfeZastomacop, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  four- 
angled  branches,  opposite  or  verticillate 
entire  ribbed  leaves,  and  panicled  showy 
flowers,  with  five  petals  and  a  capsular 
fruit.  There  are  about  forty  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LASIOLEPIS.    This  genus  Is  stated  tq 


diflJer  from  Harrisonia  in  its  flve-parted 
flowers  only,  and  therefore  would  be  better 
merged  therein.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
shrub  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  wavy 
spiny  branches  and  compound  leaves,  and 
refers  to  the  hairy  scales  that  are  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  this  and 
other  genera  of  Simarubacea.   [M.  T.  M.] 

LASIOPETALUM,  A  genus  of  Stercu- 
liacece,  considered  as  the  type  of  a  tribe 
exclusively  Australian,  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  the  petals 
either  wanting  or  reduced  to  small  scales; 
and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  flve  only 
bear  anthers,  and  which  are  only  shortly 
united  at  the  base,  or  quite  free.  The 
genus  is  characterised  m  the  tribe  by 
anthers  opening  in  terminal  pores,  and  by 
the  calyx  not  marked  with  the  parallel 
prominent  ribs  of  Sarotes.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-flve  Australian  species,  low 
shrubs,  more  or  less  clothed  with  stellate 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  usually  alternate,  and 
more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed,  rarely  entire 
or  opposite;  and  the  flowers  are  in  short 
racemes,  with  the  calyx  at  flrst  herbaceous 
and  downy,  often  enlarging  as  the  flower 
advances,  and  coloured  blue  or  reddish,  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corolla. 
A  few  species  occasionally  occur  in  our  col- 
lections of  greenhouse  plants. 

LASIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  South 
African  plants,  belonging  to  the  chamomile 
group  of  the  ComposiUB,  and  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  dense  rusty  wool  which  com- 
pletely envelopes  the  ripe  achenes.  The 
three  species  are  erect  branching  herbs, 
with  pinnatisect  leayes,  and  solitary  white- 
rayed  flower-heads, 'having  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  feverfew.  [A.  A.  B,] 

LASIOSTOMA.  The  name  of  a  clncho- 
naceous  shrub,  native  of  New  Ireland.  It 
has  sessile  flowers  in  axillary  heads ;  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx  limb;  a  short-tubed  four- 
parted  funnel-shaped  corolla ;  four  anthers ; 
and  a  succulent  two-celled  fruit.  The 
name  is  also  synonymous  with  Rotihamon, 
a  genus  of  Loganiacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LASTHENIA.  A  genus  of  CompositcB,  of 
the  tribe  Helianthecc,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  Califomlan  or  Chilian  annuals, 
with  opposite  linear  leaves,  and  small 
flower-heads,  with  a  yellow  ray  or  entirely 
discoid.  The  involucre  is  campanulate,  of 
several  united  bracts,  the  receptacle  with- 
out scales,  and  the  achenes  with  a  pappus 
of  about  ten  chafiFy  scales  or  none  at  all. 
They  grow  in  wet  places,  and  appear  to  be 
uninteresting  weeds. 

LASTREA.  A  large  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  Aspidium  group,  in- 
cluding all  those  species  in  which  the  veins 
are  free,  and  the  indusium  is  kidney-shaped. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which  the  old  genus  Aapidium  is  broken 
up  by  modem  pteridologists,  the  others 
being  Nephrodium  and  Polystiehum.  The 
former,  which  also  has  renlform  indusia, 
is  known  from  it  by  the  connivently  ana- 
stomosing venation,  that  of  Lastrea  being 
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quite  free ;  while  the  other,  which  is  free- 
veined.  Is  separated  by  its  peltate  indusia. 
Sagenia,  another  group  with  renlforra 
indusia,  is  separated  by  its  compoundly 
anastomosing  veins.  The  species  are  well 
represented  in  gardens,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  those  whose  veins  are  simple,  as  In 
L.  invisti,  and  those  whose  veins  are  forked, 
as  in  X.  marginalia.  Several  of  our  British 
species  belong  to  this  genus,  of  which,  in- 
deed, L.  Filix-mas  is  the  type.  A  similar 
name,  Lattrceoy  was  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain species  supposed  to  lie  allies  of  Poly- 
podiunft  and  this  name  is  sometimes  mis- 
takenly used  for  the  modem  group,  which 
was  defined  by  PresI  under  the  name  of 
Lagtrea.  A  flue  Japanese  species,  L.  8ie- 
boldii,  has  several  series  of  sori.     (T.  M.] 

LATANIA.  A  small  genus  of  African 
palms,  forming  trees  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  their  stems  marked  with  circu- 
lar scars,  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a  tuft 
of  fan-sliaped  leaves,  from  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  branching  flower-spikes, 
sheathed  in  incomplete  spathes,  emerge. 
The  two  sexes  of  flowers  grow  on  separate 
trees,  the  males  being  disposed  in  many- 
flowered,  the  females  In  fewer-flowered, 
cylindrical  catkins.  Both  have  three  sepals 
and  three  petals.  The  fruits  contain  three 
rough  stones,  covered  with  a  bony  net- 
work. The  round  or  somewhat  three-sided 
yellowish  fruit  of  L.  Commersonii  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  covered  with  a 
tough  rind,  and  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  pulp,  which  the  negroes  eat  In  spite 
of  its  very  disagreeable  flavour.  It  Is  a 
native  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  is 
one  of  the  palms  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
houses of  European  gardens.  [A.  S.] 

LATERA.  Sides;  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  a  stem  or  similar  body. 

LATERAL.  Fixed  near  or  upon  the  side 
of  anything. 

LATERINERVED.  Straight-veined,  like 
the  leaves  of  grasses. 

LATERITIUS.    Red  brick  colour. 

LATEX.  The  same  as  Lac  (which  see), 
but  the  term  is  extended  to  any  kind  of  vis- 
cid fluid  conveyed  in  laticiferous  vessels, 
whether  opaque  or  not.  Latex  granules 
are  particles  of  starch  or  other  matter, 
floating  in  the  latex. 

LATHR^A.  Toothwort,  a  curious  her- 
baceous plant  belonging  to  the  Orobancha- 
cece,  and  having  the  habit  of  an  Orobanche, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
four-cleft  calyx.  L.  Squamaria,  the  only 
species,  has  a  simple  fleshy  erect  stem, 
about  a  foot  high,  leafless,  but  furnished 
with  numerous  fleshy  scale-like  bracts; 
and  dull  purple  or  flesh-coloured  drooping 
flowers, which  grow  in  two  rows  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stem.  Tlie  root,  which  is  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  various  trees,  is  branched 
and  clothed  with  numerous  fleshy  scales, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  human 
front  teeth,  originated  the  English  name. 
In  accordance  with  the  common  fallacy  of 


the  old  herbalists,  its  tooth-like  roots  were 
considered  a  speciflcfor  tooth-ache,  but  the 
plant  has  no  known  virtues.  French,  Clan- 
destine ;  GermaaitSchuppenwurx.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LATHYRT7S.  A  genus  of  LeguminoatBt 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacea,  very  nearly 
allied  to  Ft  eta,  but  distinguished  by  the 
style,  which  Is  flattened  below  the  stigma, 
quite  glabrous  on  the  outer  side,  but 
more  or  less  downy  on  the  inner  face 
for 'some  way  below  the  stigma.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
mostly  known  by  the  name  of  Peas.  In- 
deed, the  common  pea  (for  which  see 
PisuM)  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  genus,  the  characters 
by  which  botanists  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  separating  it  being  of  very  trifling  va- 
lue. The  true  Lathyri  are  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in  tem- 
perate climates  or  in  mountain  ranges 
within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  with 
weak  stems,  sometimes  climbing,  the  leaves 
usually  pinnate,  with  fewer  and  larger  leaf- 
lets than  in  the  vetches,  and  often  only  one 
pair  or  even  none  at  all,  the  common  stalk 
always  ending  in  a  point  or  a  tendril.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  or  in  racemes,  purple, 
red,  blue,  white,  or  bright  yellow,  and  often 
very  handsome. 

Several  species  are  In  cultivation.  L. 
odoratua,  the  Sweet  Pea  of  our  gardens,  an 
annual  well  known  for  its  showy  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  two  or  rarely  three  toge- 
ther on  each  peduncle,  is  a  native  of  south- 
ern Sicily,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  wild, 
in  cultivated  as  well  as  in  bushy  places. 
L.  latifoliua,  cultivated  in  flower-gardens 
as  the  Everlasting  Pea,  Is  a  slight  variety 
of  L.  sylvestrie,  a  species  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  known  by  its 
perennial  root-stock,  Its  single  pair  of  lan- 
ceolate or  rarely  ovate  leaflets,  and  its 
loose  racemes  of  rather  large  reddish-pur- 
ple scentless  flowers.  The  garden  variety 
has  broader  leaflets,  and  larger,  more  richly 
coloured,  flowers.  L.  aatimis,  an  annual 
with  leaflets  in  single  pairs,  bluish  flowers 
growing  singly  on  each  peduncle,  and 
winged  broad  short  pods,  is  extensively 
cultivated  In  Southern  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Jarosse  or  Gesse,  for  its  seed,  which 
is  eaten  In  the  same  way  as  the  chick  pea 
(Cicer),  but  is  of  superior  quality ;  the  pod 
Is  also  eaten  green,  and  the  whole  plant  Is 
sometimes  cut  for  forage,  while  the  peas 

!  are  much  given  to  poultry.  L.  Cicera,  an  an- 
nual  like  the  last  but  with  red  flowers.  Is 
also  grown  occasionally  for  Its  peas,  under 
the  names  of  Jarosse  pols-carr6s,  or  lesser 
chick  pea,  but  is  of  a  still  inferior  quality, 
and  said  to  be  sometimes  very  unwhole- 
some. £.<ti6cro8t«,  a  very  handsome  peren- 
nial, with  purplish-red  often  sweet-scented 
flowers,  not  uncommon  in  comflelds  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  recently 
detected  in  Essex.  In  countries  where  it 
is  abundant,  Its  tuberous  roots  are  much 
sought  after  for  eating,  boiled,  or  baked 
like  potatoes,  but  it  Is  now  much  less  com- 

,  mon  than  It  used  to  be.  L.  pratensia,  com- 
mua  In  our  meadows,  has  short  racemes 
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of  yellow  flowers,  and  forms  an  excellent 
pasture.  L.  Aphaca,  an  annual  with  soli- 
tarj-  small  yellow  flowers,  is  curious  from 
the  leaves,  which  have  no  real  leaflets, 
but  are  reduced  to  a  tendril  between  two 
large  leaf-like  stipules ;  and  L.  Nissolia,  an 
annual  with  solitary  pale  red  flowers,  has 
neither  leaflets  nor  stipules ;  hut  the  leaf- 
stalk is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble  a  linear 
grass-like  leaf.  The  genus  Orobiis,  distin- 
gnished  only  by  the  tendril  being  reduced 
to  a  short  point,  is  now  united  with 
Lathyrtu,  and  includes  the  British  species 
L.  nacrorhiziu  (Orobua  tuberosus)  and  L. 
(Orobns)niger. 

LATICIPEROrS  VESSELS.  A  continu- 
ous anastomosing  tubular  tissue  in  which 
latex  is  conveyed.  It  is  probably  a  modl- 
flcation  of  cellular  tissue,  formed  in  a 
Bimilar  way  to  bothrenchyma. 

LATIPES.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Panicle.  L.  ftenegalenaia,  the 
f>niy  species,  is  now  Included  under  Lav- 
P*Vo.  [D.  M.] 

LATOURIA  A  section  of  Lesehenauttia 
consisting  of  a  North  Australian  herb, 
vith  alternate  filiform  leaves,  and  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves,  having  a  tubular  oalyx 
and  a  partially  two-lipped  corolla.  They 
"''^'f^'ngtiished  by  the  capsule  which  is 
flight  y  valvate,  and  by  the  seeds  which 
arecyllndraceous.  [R.  H.] 

LATROBEA  The  Puliencea  Brurumis 
ana  P.  genistoides,  two  smaU-flowcred 
^'fan  River  species,  have  been  separated 
nr  aelsner  under  the  above  name  from  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  their  mi- 
nute membranous  flve-toothed  calyx,  and 
the  total  absence  of  stipules. 

LATncE-LEAP-PLANT.  Ouvirandra 
JenettralU ;  also  O.  Bemeriana. 

A  ^y^^^J^  {Laurinea,  Latvri,  LaureUs.) 
fn  I «  °i?l?'1®^  ^^  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Llndleys  daphnal  alliance  of  perigynous 
,iJ»5f°/-  Trees  with  exstipulate,  usually 
e  r  I?^/  ^^^^^  'eaves ;  perianth  four  or 
tn  ^,  '"  ^^^  '*"^*;  stamens  often  eight 
r»j«!r®'I®'  }^^  ^'^ree  or  four  Innermost 
nesng  abortive  stamlnodia,  and  the  outer 
J^ni  •  "'a'nents  sometimes  bearing 
SIk  •*"^^^'"*^^*^  ^  four-c^Ued,  open- 
.nl*fii![^'T^  va'ves ;  ovary  superior, 
r^  '^'^"^^  ''"e  or  two  pendulous 
ff«?';»..V"'^  *  ^erry  or  drupe;  pedicle 
nn?  "'ckened  ;  seed  solitary,  exalbumi- 
«rfi*7'*P'**  "^^^^  'arge  cotyledons.  They 
rifcflT^'*!®!'  aromatic  and  fragrant  plants, 
nnvLT^^^  °ver  about  fifty  genera,  and 
ST"^"5.^''^ee"  '""»■  an^l  Ave  hundred 
r  n-  ^"^namomum  zeylanicum  yields 
ilrv*"^"  bark,  a  Cassia  supplies  cassia 
ohiT:  X^^P^ora  offlcinanim,  a  native  of 
nina,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China,  yields  cara- 
f^vL,  ^^^^oraUssima  furnishes  the  fruit 
J^'W avocado  pear  or  alligator  pear.  iVec- 
'-ijwra  nodim  is  the  name  of  bebeeru  bark,  i 
7**vro«  officinale  is  the  sassafras  tree  of 
'""PTlca.  Lauras  nobtlis,  a  tree  of  the 
p-'Oth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  is  the  i 
"ciofB  laurel  or  sweet-bay.        [J.  H.  B.]     I 


LAUREL.  Lauras ;  also  Cerams  Lauro- 
cerasxui.  —  of  Panama.  Cvrdia  Gera- 
schanthus.  —  of  New  South  Wales.  Crup- 
tocarya  gUnuxscens.  — ,  ALEXANDRIAN. 
Siiseas  racemosus.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Kal- 
mia.  — ,BAY.  LoMTuanobilis.  — ,  CHERRY. 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus.  — ,  COPSE.  Daphne 
Laureola.  — ,  GREAT.  An  American  name 
for  Bhododendron  maximum.  —.GROUND. 
Epigfpa.  —,  JAPAN.  Aucubajaponica.  — , 
MOUNTAIN.  OreodaphTie  bullata.  -, 
PORTUGAL.  Cerasus  lusUanica.  -, NA- 
TIVE, of  Tasmania.  Anopterus  glandulosa. 
— ,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Corynocarpus  lavi- 
gata.  —,  ROMAN.  Lauras  nobilis.  — , 
SEASIDE.  XyUphylla  latifolia.  — ,  SHEEP. 
Kalmia  nngustifolia,  — ,  SPURGE.  Daphne 
Laureola. 

LAUREL-CHERRY.  Cerasus  Lauroce- 
rasus. 

LAURELIA.  A  gentis  of  Atherosper- 
macece,  one  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Chill,  and  the  other  to  New  Zealand.  They 
are  tall  trees,  exhaling  a  powerful  aromatic 
odour  when  bruised  or  broken.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  or  oblong  lanceolate  serrated, 
and  of  smooth  leathery  texture ;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  borne  In  short 
racemes,  the  two  sexes  being  usually 
upon  different  trees,  their  calyx  cut  into 
from  five  to  flfteen  segments,  arranged  in 
several  series,  those  of  the  males  contain- 
ing from  seven  to  fourteen  stamens,  and 
those  of  the  females  numerous  scales  in 
the  place  of  stamens,  and  several  hairy 
ovaries. 

L.  NovcB  ZelandicB,  called  Pukatea  by  the 
natives.  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New 
Zealand  trees,  attaining  ahelght  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  three 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  encircled  at  the 
base  by  huge  buttresses  flfteen  feet  thick. 
It  affords  a  soft  yellowish  timber  which  is 
much  used  by  the  colonists  for  boat  build- 
ing. The  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Chilian 
species,  L.  sempervirens,  are  used  as  a  spice 
in  Peru,  and  are  often  called  Peruvian 
Nutmegs.  [A.  S.3 

LAURENCTACE^,  LAURENCIA.  A 
natural  order  and  genus  of  rose-spored 
Alga}  belonging  to  the  series  with  tufted 
spore-threads.  The  capsules  are  external, 
and  contain  a  distinct  nucleus  with  a  basal 
placenta,  and  the  fruit  Is  confined  to  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  spore-threads.  The 
frond  is  inarticulate,  solid  or  tubular,  and 
septate,  the  cells  on  the  surface  minute, 
and  the  tetraspores  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  branchlets.  The  type  of  the 
order  is  Laurenda,  which  has  a  solid  car- 
tilaginous round  or  compressed  inarti- 
culate compound  pinnate  or  rarely  forked 
frond,  studded  with  ovate  capsules,  open- 
ing by  a  terminal  pore.  This  genus  con- 
tains some  of  our  more  common  Algce,  as 
L.  obtusa  and  pinnatifida,  the  latter  of 
which  is  sometimes  eaten  under  the  name 
of  Pepper  Dulse,  while  i.  o6ttt«a  forms  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  sold  In  the 
shops  as  Corsioan  Moss.  Both  of  these 
are  found  equally  In  the  north  and  south 
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hemispheres.    No  Alga  are  more  Buhject 
to  variation.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LAURBNTIA.  A  genus  of  LobeliacecB, 
consisting  of  low-growing  annual  plants, 
with  tufted  leaves,  axillary  or  racemose 
inflorescence,  and  blue  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  genus  Is  mainly  distinguished  from  Its 
allies  by  the  ovate  calyx  tube,  and  the 
straight  tul)e  of  the  corolla,  whose  limb 
is  divided  into  five  nearly  equal  segments, 
or  Is  somewhat  bilabiate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LAUR]fiOLB.    (Pr.)    Daphne  Laureola. 

LAURESTINE,  or  LAURUSTINUa  Vi- 
burnum Tinus. 

LAURIE  R.  (Pr.)  LauruM,    —  ALEXAN- 
DRIX.    Jtuscus  racemosua.    —  ALEXAN- ! 
DRIN   DES  ALPES.    Streptoptis  amplexi- 
foliua.     —  AMANDIER.     Cerasua  Lanro- 
cerasua.     —  A  SAUCE.      Laurua  nobilia. 

—  AU  LATT.     Ceraaua  Lauroceraaua.     —  ■ 
AUX    CRJ&MES.     Ceraaua    Lauroceraaua. 

—  AVOCAT.  Peraea  groHaaima.  —  BEN-  ' 
JOIN.  Benzoin  odoriferum.  —  CERISE,  i 
Ceraaua  Lauroceraaua.  —  lyAPOLLON. 
Laurua  nobilia.  —  DE  PORTUGAL.  Cera- 
871S  luaitanica,  -  DE  SAINT  ANTOINE. 
Epilobium  apicatum.  DU  MISSISSIPL  Ce- 
raaua caroliniana.  —  SASSAFRAS.  8aa- 
aafraa  offlcinaUa.  —TIN.   Viburmvm Tinua. 

—  TULIPIER.    Magnolia  grandifiora. 
LAURIER-ROSE.    (Pr.)    Nerium  Olean- 
der.   —  DES  ALPES.    Rhododendron  ferru- 
gineum. 

LAURINE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

LAURUS.  Under  the  common  name  of 
Laurel  many  very  different  plants  are  met 
with  in  gardens,  but  Bay  or  Noble  Laurel, 
L.  iwMlia,  is  the  only  one  which  Is  properly 
so  called.  The  genus  Laurua  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  LauracecB^  and  Is  distinguished 
by  the  leaves,  which  have  a  single  midrib, 
and  by  the  twelve  stamens  all  of  which  are 
fertile,  with  two-celled  anthers,  and  two 
glands,  one  at  each  side.  In  the  female 
flower  the  succulent  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  tlie  persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
Bay  Laurel,  L.  nobilia.  Is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  Is  commonly  culti- 
vated In  this  country  as  an  evergreen 
shrub,  as  It  usually  proves  hardy  enough 
to  resist  our  winters.  In  Its  native  coun- 
tries It  attains  a  heightof  thirty  or  forty  or 
even  sixty  feet,  but  never  loses  Its  shrub- 
like character.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
lance-shaped,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic 
slightly  bitter  taste ;  Its  flowers  are  yellow- 
ish and  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruits  are 
succulent  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry. 
From  their  agreeable  flavour  the  leaves  of 
the  Bay  are  made  use  of  by  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners, and  without  the  hazard  that 
attends  upon  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel,  which  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  Bay,  The  dried 
figs  that  are  Imported  Into  this  country 
are  usually  packed  with  these  leaves. 
Prom  the  fruit  Is  expressed  a  butter-like 


substance  known  as  oil  of  Bays,  which  has 
been  used  as  an  external  stimulant,  and 
still  flnds  a  use  In  veterinary  medicine. 

The  Laurel  Is  one  of  the  plants  called. 
Daphne  by  the  ancients,  and  is  figured 
under  that  name  in  the  RInnccini  MS.  of 
Dioscorldes,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips.  The  branches  of  this 
plant  were  likewise  used  to  form  the 
crowns  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  on  the  statues  of  the 
gods :  hence  perhaps  the  name  from  latie, 
praise,  and  also  the  specific  name  *  noble/ 
See     BBNZOIN.  ClNKAMOUnX,  Cahphora, 

Prrsea,  and  Sassafras.  One  of  the 
Laurels  is  figured  in  Plate  lid.  [M.  T.  M  3 

LAVANDB  mALB.  (PrJ  Lavandula 
Spina. 

LAVANDULA.  A  genus  of  LabieUae 
known  by  Its  ovate  ribbed  calyx ;  Its  tw<»- 
Upped  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  which  Is 
two-lobed  and  the  lower  three-lobed  ;  and 
Its  four  stamens  which  are  bent  down- 
wards. The  common  Lavender,  L.  vera, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  Is 
largely  cultivated  In  this  country  for  the 
sake  of  its  agreeable  perfume,  and  for  the 
oil  on  which  this  property  depends.  It  is 
an  undershrub  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
ascending  striated  branches ;  linear  hoary- 
leaves,  which  In  the  young  state  are  rolled 
under  at  the  edges  ;  and  greyish-blue  flow- 
ers which  are  borne  In  compact  spikes.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  to  per- 
fume their  baths,  whence  perhaps  the 
name,  from  lavare,  to  wash.  They  are  ptlU 
used  by  housewives  to  perfume  their  stores 
of  linen,  and  prevent  the  access  of  moth. 
The  essential  oil  of  Lavender  is  procured 
by  distillation  from  the  flowers,  and  Is 
much  prized  for  Its  agreeable  odour ;  when 
dissolved  In  spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed 
with  other  perfumes.  It  forms  the  much- 
appreciated  Lavender  Water.  The  Red 
Lavender  drops  of  the  druggists  consist 
merely  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  oils 
of  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  mixed  with 
certain  aromatic  and  colouring  materials. 
They  are  used  frequently  as  a  stimulant 
and  cordial  in  cases  of  flatulence,  hysteria, 
or  falntness. 

Another  species,  L.  Spica,  yields  oil  of 
Spike,  which  Is  of  a  darlcer  colour  and  less 
agreeable  perfume  than  true  oil  of  Laven- 
der. The  oil  procured  from  this  plant,  toge- 
ther with  that  from  L.  Stcechaa,  are  used  by 
painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists  In  the 
preparation  of  varnishes.  The  last-named 
plant  is  employed  as  an  expectorant  and 
antispasmodic  by  the  Arabs. 

Besides  these,  other  species  natives  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  &c.,  are  cultivated  In 
greenhouses  ;  some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  divided  in  a  pinnate 
manner.  L.  Stcechaa  is  moreover  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  some  of  the 
uppermost  bracts  of  the  spike,  which  are 
of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.      [M.  T.  M.] 

LAVANESE.    (Pr.)    Oalega  ojffleinalis. 
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LAVATBRA.  A  genus  of  Malvacea 
chiefly  confined  to  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  aboundinsr  principally  in  tlie  coun- 
tries bordering  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  and 
apparently  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bea,  one  species  extending  as  far  north  as 
the  British  Isles.  They  are  shrubby  plants, 
sometimes  having  woody  stems  two  to 
three  feet  high,  their  leaves  being  round- 
ish and  lobed,  and  their  flowers  having 
a  three  to  six-lobed  involucre,  a  five- 
lobed  true  calyx,  five  or  more  carpels  or 
ovaries  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  thiclc 
axis,  and  as  many  styles.  L.  arborea,  the 
Sea  or  Tree  Mallow,  is  a  common  south- 
west European  plant,  growing  upon  roclcs 
on  the  sea-shores,  occasionally  found  in  a 
wild  state  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  Bass 
Hock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  places  where  it  has  es- 
caped from  cultivation.  It  being  a  common 
plant  In  sea-coast  cottage  gardens.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  usually  three  or  four  feet 
hierh,  but  when  cultivated  it  attains  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  its  stem  is 
three  or  four  inches  thick.  The  pale  purple- 
red  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  annual  flowering  branches.  Like 
the  rest  of  mallowworts  the  Tree  Mallow 
contains  au  abundance  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fibre.  It 
haa  lately  been  recommended  for  culti\'a- 
tion  as  a  flbre-ylelding  plant,  but. the  qua- 
lity of  Its  fibre  is  not  very  good.    [A.  S.J 

LAVATERE  D'HYIjRES.  (Fr.)  Lavatera 
Olbia, 

LAVENDER.  Lavandula  vera.  — , 
FRENCH.  Lavandula  Spica.  — ,  SEA. 
Statice. 

LAVENDER  COLOUR.  Pale  blue,  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  grey. 

LAVENDER-COTTON.    Santolina. 

LAVER.  A  condiment  prepared  from 
the  common  Porphyra,  which  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  some,  while  to  others  it  is  an 
object  of  unmitigated  disgust.  The  taste 
for  it,  like  that  for  olives,  is  only  acquired 
by  use.  The  best  way  of  preparing  it  for 
table  is  to  mix  the  quantity  required  for 
immediate  use  with  afewtablespoonfuls  of 
stock,  and  a  little  lemon-juice.  It  is  then  to 
l>e  made  quite  hot  in  awell-tlnned  or  silver 
saucepan,  and  poured  upon  toast.  Green 
Laver  is  Zllva  latissima.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LAVOIR  DE  VISnUS.  (Ft.)  Dipsacus 
sylveUrU. 

LAVOI8IERA.  A  genus  of  Melaaioma- 
cea,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  dichotomous 
erect  branches,  opposite  decussate  sessile 
leaves,  and  terminal  bracteated  showy 
flowers,  with  a  five  to  teu-toothed  calyx, 
five  to  ten  petals,  and  ten  to  twenty  sta- 
mens, the  anthers  with  a  short  beak,  and  a 
single  pore.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  covered 
by  the  calyx.  There  are  about  twenty  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Brazil.  [J.  H.  B.] 

L AVR  ADI A  A  genus  of  Sauvagesiaceoe, 
consisting  of  smooth  undershrubs,  with 


crowded  alternate  stipuled  leaves,  and 
white  or  rose-coloured  panicles,  bracteated 
fiowers,  having  a  five-parted  calyx,  five 
hypogynous  convolute  petals,  hypogynous 
stamens,  the  outer  ones  petalold  stamino- 
dia,  and  a  free  ovary  three-celled  at  the 
base  and  one-celled  at  the  apex.  The  few 
species  are  natives  of  Brazil.      [J.  H.  B.] 

LAWRENCELLA  rosea  is  a  very  pretty 
dwarf  Swan  River  annual,  described  by 
Lindley  tts  forming  a  genus  of  Coniposiice^ 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphaliece.  It  resembles  Bho- 
dattthe,  but  is  said  to  be  handsomer,  and 
differs  in  the  achenes  being  covered  with 
long  clavate  glands,  and  in  the  pappus  not 
l>elng  plumose.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
fragrant. 

LAWRENCIA.  The  name  of  a  small 
malvaceousherb  of  Tasmania,  having  small 
flowers  arranged  in  densely-crowded  spikes, 
provided  with  numerous  bracts  ;  each  flow- 
er has  an  involucel  of  three  segments,  and 
an  inner  bell-shaped  five-cleft  calyx,  five 
lance-shaped  petals,  and  renlform  two- 
valved  anthers ;  and  the  fntit  consists  of 
five  onercelled  one-seeded  indehi scent  cap- 
sules. [M.  T.  M.] 

LAWSONIA.  The  celebrated  Henna  of 
the  East,  L.  aUm,  or  as  sometimes  called 
L.  inermis,  the  only  species  of  this  genus 
of  LythraceoB,  is  a  dwarf  shrub  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  bearing  smooth  oval  lance- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small 
white  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  are 
used  by  Buddhists  as  offerings  to  their 
deities.  These  flowers  have  a  four-parted 
persistent  calyx  without  intermediate 
teeth,  four  spreading  petals, eight  stamens, 
and  a  four-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  Is  about 
as  large  as  a  pea. 

This  shrub  is  grown  throughout  India, 
Kurdistan,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
:iorth  of  Africa,  and  the  use  of  its  powdered 
leaves  as  a  cosmetic  is  very  general  in  all 
these  countries,  the  practice  having  de- 
scended from  very  remote  ages,  as  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, the  parts  dyed  being  usually  the  fin- 
ger and  toe  nails,  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  to  all  of  which  Itimparts  a  reddish- 
orange  colour,  which  Is  considered  by  the 
Oriental  fair  sex  greatly  to  enhance  their 
beauty  I  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for 
colouring  their  beards,  and  by  the  Arabs 
for  dyeing  the  manes  and  tails  of  their 
horses.  The  preparation  of  henna  usually 
consists  in  simply  reducing  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs  to  a  fine  powder,  but  some- 
times powdered  catechu  or  lucem  leaves 
are  mixed  with  it.  When  required  for  use, 
this  powder  is  made  Into  a  pasty  mass  with 
hot  water,  and  then  spread  upon  the  part 
to  be  dyed,  being  generally  allowed  to  re- 
main on  for  one  night.  Henna  is  the  Per- 
sian name  of  the  shrub,  Khenna  the  Egyp- 
tian, Al  Khanna  the  Arabic,  and  Mendee 
the  Indian,  while  in  England  it  is  often 
called  Egyptian  Privet,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  naturalised,  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  Jamaica  Mignonette.   [A.  S.] 
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LAXMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
herbs,belonging  to  the  Liliace(B.  They  have 
the  habit  of  Polycarpopa,  with  filiform  pro* 
cumbent  stems,  setaceous-acerose  leaves, 
the  radical  ones  crowded,  and  small  purple 
or  white  flowers,  arranged  In  sessile  axil- 
lary or  shortly-stalked  terminal  heads,  the 
perianth  being  membranaceous,  six-parted, 
and  persistent.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LAX,  LAXUS.  Said  of  parts  which  are 
distant  from  each  other,  with  an  open  ar- 
rangement, such  as  the  panicle  among  the 
kinds  of  Inflorescence. 

LAYTA.  A  genus  of  ComposUm,  of  the 
tribe  Helianthece,  Including  Madaroglossa 
of  De  CandoUe.  It  Is  near  to  Madia,  differ- 
ing chiefly  In  the  achenes  not  being  late- 
rally compressed,  and  all,  at  least  those  of 
the  disk,  being  crowned  by  a  pappus  of  ten 
to  twenty  bristles,  which  are  plumose  or 
villous,  with  long  hairs  at  the  base.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  or  eight  annual  or  biennial 
herbs,  natives  of  California  or  Oregon, 
usually  pubescent  or  hirsute  and  often 
glandular,  with  alternate  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  often  cut  or  lobed.  and  flower-heads 
more  showy  than  In  Madia,  with  white  or 
yellow  rays.  Tlie  name  of  Layia  has  also 
been  given  to  a  Chinese  leguminous  tree, 
which  has  since  been  united  with  Ormosia. 

LEAD-COLOURED.  Slate-coloured,  with 
a  slight  metallic  lustre. 

LEAD  PLANT.    An  American  name  for 
Amorpha  canescens. 
LEADWORT.    Plumbago. 

LEADWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Plumbaginacece. 

LEAF,  An  expansion  of  the  bark,  placed 
symmetrically  with  regard  to  other  leaves, 
and  performing  the  offices  of  respiration 
and  digestion  when  in  its  perfect  condi- 
tion. In  an  Incomplete  or  modified  state, 
it  constitutes  all  the  forms  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  axis.  It  is  simple  when  not 
cut  Into  separate  parts,  and  compound  when 
divided  into  other  distinct  parts. 

LEAF-BUDS.  Buds  from  which  leaves 
only  are  produced :  they  are  called  tiormal 
when  produced  at  the  axils,  adventitious 
when  they  occur  in  places  not  axillary,  and 
Za^entwhen  they  are  undiscoverable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

LEAFLET.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
compound  leaf. 

LEAF-LIKE.    The  same  as  Follaceous. 

LEAF-STALK.  The  (unexpanded)  base 
of  a  leaf,  connecting  it  with  the  stem. 

LEAF-CUP.    Polymnia  Uvedalia. 

LEAF,  WALKING.  Camptosonia  rhizo- 
phyllus. 

LEATHER-FLOWER.  ClemaiU  Vioma ; 
also  Byraantliea. 

LEATHER-WOOD.    Dirca. 

LEATHERY.    The  same  as  Coriaceous. 


LEAVENWORTHIA.  A  genus  of  Cfru- 
ciferce  from  North  America,  formerly  in- 
cluded In  Cardamine,  from  which  it  diflfers 
by  having  the  seed  wing-raarglned  and 
the  embryo  nearly  straight,  or  with  the 
radicle  only  slightly  bent  towards  the  edgre 
of  the  cotyledons.  The  fiowers  also  are 
yellow, wh  ich  is  never  the  case  in  Cardam  ine 
and  Dentaria.  [J.  T.  S-l       I 

LEBECKIA.  A  South  African  genus  be-  ! 
j  longing  to  the  papilionaceous  suborder  of 
LeguminoscB.  The  species  are  shrubs  with 
ternate  leaves,  or  occasionally  with  one 
leaflet  or  with  none,  the  leaf-stalk  belngr 
then  leafy  and  supplying  the  place  of  the 
true  leaf.  The  flowers  have  a  flve-toothed 
calyx ;  an  ovate  standard  bent  downwards, 
and  a  rather  sharii  keel ;  ten  monadelphous 
stamens ;  and  a  cylindrical  many-seeded 
pod.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEBO.  The  leaves  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree 
used  in  the  Pacific  Islands  sewed  together 
I  to  cover  food  in  cooking.  In  order  to  keep 
1  in  the  steam. 

I     LECANIODISCUS.     A  name  given   "by 

i  Planchon  to  a  sapindaceous  tree  or  shrub 

from  tropical  Africa,  which  appears,  how^- 

ever,  scarcely   to  differ  generically  from 

some  species  of  the  large  genus  Cupania. 

LECANOPTERia  A  name  proposed  by 
Blume  for  a  Javanese  polypodiaceous  fern, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  coriaceous  pln- 
natifld  fronds,  with  roundish  ovate  segr- 
ments,  having  the  sort  immersed  in  the 
concave  or  ctipullform  marginal  teeth, 
which  are  turned  back  on  the  surface  of 
the  frond.  It  belongs  to  the  series  with 
the  venation  anastomosing,  and  has  free 
Included  velnlets  within  the  areoles.  Sir 
W.  Hooker  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  both  regard 
It  as  an  abnormal  form  of  Pleopeltis  loma- 
rioides.  [T.  M.j 

LECANORA.  A  genus  of  crustaceous  li- 
chens belonging  to  the  order  Parmeliaceoe, 
resembling  frequently  Lecidea  In  appear- 
ance, but  always  distinguished  by  the  bor- 
der being  formed  from  the  thallus.  L.  tar- 
tarea  affords  the  Cudbear  of  commerce ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  species  in  the 
genus  are  L.  esculenta  and  affinis,  which 
are  found  in  Armenia  and  Algeria,  blown 
about  and  heaped  up  by  the  winds,  and  are 
ground  up  with  corn  in  times  of  scarcity  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  supply.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a  bad  substitute,  as  they  contain  66 
per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  species 
are  either  slightly  lobed  like  the  brain, 
or  composed  of  close-packed  branches. 
Their  early  stage  of  growth  has  not  been 
observed,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
attached  when  young,  and  become  free  by 
a  sort  of  hypertrophy,  which  nourishes 
the  plant  everywhere  except  at  the  very- 
base— at  least  an  analogous  form  of  Par- 
melia  saxatilis  has  been  described.  The 
natives  consider  these  lichens  to  be  the 
Manna  of  the  Israelites,  and  believe  that 
they  fall  from  heaven,  as  they  see  them 
occasionally  borne  by  tempests  from  dis- 
tant tracts.  [MJ.B.] 
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L.EC7HEA.  A  genus  of  Cistaeece,  difler- 
f Of?  from  Setianthemtim  In  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  three  small  ones  or  entirely  de- 
ficient, in  the  fringed  stigmas,  the  ovules 
two  only  to  each  placenta,  and  in  the  seeds 
having  a  straight  embryo.  There  are  four  or 
five  siiecles,  natives  of  North  America,  all 
low  slender  much-branched  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  no 
beauty. 

I.ECHBGUANA   HONEY.    A  dangerous 
kind  of  taoney,  supposed  to  be  furnished  by 
PoMllinia  australis  and  Serjania  lethalis. 
I.ECHENAULTIA.    LeschenautUia. 
LECIDEA.    The  typical  genus  of  Leeidi- 
nei,  consisting  of  crustac«ous  lichens,  for 
the  most  part  adhering  closely  to  rocks  or 
I  trunks  of  trees.     The  weather-stains  on 
stones  and  the  grey  patches  on  trees  be- 
I  long  principally  to  this  genus,  which  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit-bearing  shields  have  the  border 
coloured  like   the  disk,  which  is   always 
well-defined  in   the   young  plant,  though 
sometimes  obliterated  in  age.     [M.  J.  B.J 
I      LECIDINEI.    A  natural  order  of  lichens 
In  w^hich   the  open  orbicular  disk  of  the 
fruit  is  contained  in  a  distinct  proper  recep- 
tacle.    The  disk  sometimes  in  age  oblite- 
rates the  margin  and  becomes  convex.  The 
I  frond  frequently  consists  of  a  mere  crust 
;  adhering  closely  to  the  substance  on  which 
I  It  grows,  and  scarcely  separable  from  it. 
'  It  becomes,  however,  by  gentle  degrees, 
I  foliaceous ;  and  finally  erect  often  branched 
j  bodies,  as  in  the  reindeer  moss  lOenomyce) 
and  cup  moss,  arise  from  the  crust  and  bear 
the  fruit.    The  order,  in  fact,  con tai ns  some 
of  the  most  obscure  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lichens.  LecULea  murorum  is  one 
of  the  most  common  examples  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  group,  and  is  conspicuous  from  its 
!  golden  hue,  which  is,  however,  far  sur- 
•  passed  by  that  of  L.  elegaru,  which  flour- 
ishes in  extreme  latitudes.  [M.  J.  B.J 

LECYTHIDACEyE.  (Lecyths.)    A  natural 
'  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  myrtal  alliance  of  cpigynous 
Exogcns.     Large    trees,    with     stipulate 
;  leaves  and  showy  flowers,  allied  to  Myrtor 
:  CMP,  but  distinguished  by  the  large  almond- 
like seeds,  the  alternate  dotless  leaves,  and 
;  by  the  stamens  being  In  part  collected  into 
;  a  hooded  plate.    The  fruit  is  a  woody  cap- 
'  sule,  often  opening  by  a  lid.     They  are 
!  natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  South  Ame- 
,    rica.    The  seed-vessels  are  used  as  cups  and 
bowls.    The  seeds  of  BerthoUOia  excelsa  are 
the  Brazil  or  Castanha  nuts  of  the  shops. 
There  are  about  forty  species  distributed 
among  seven  genera.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LECTTHI8.  A  genus  of  LecythidacecB, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil,  where  most  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  known  species  attain  a  large  size, 
their  gigantic  trunks  towering  to  a  height 
of  eighty  or  more  feet,  and  expanding  into 
large  heads  of  glossy  foliage.  The  flowers 
have  a  slx-lobed  calyx,  and  six  nearly  equal 
petals,  the  centre  being  hid  by  the  curious 


]  hood-shaped  body  to  which  the  sterile  sta- 
mens are  attached,  and  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  fertile  stamens  seated  beneath  it. 
In  most  species  the  fruit  Is  very  hard  and 
woody,  and  often  of  a  large  size ;  it  Is  fur- 
nished with  a  lid  at  the  top,  which,  when 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  falls  away,  and  thus 
permits  the  escape  of  the  seeds. 

Under  the  name  of  Sapucaia  nuts,  the 
seeds  of  L.  Zabucajo  are  commonly  sold  In 
our  fruit  shops,  and  they  will  probably 
take  the  place  of  the  closely-allied  Brazil 
nuts,  to  which  they  are  greatly  superior  in 
point  of  flavour  and  much  easier  of  diges- 
tion. They  are  rather  more  than  two  Inches 
long  and  one  wide,  covered  with  a  longitu- 
dinally-furrowed corky  shell,  and  grow  In 
large  hard  woody  fruits,  shaped  like  urns, 
measuring  about  six  Inches  in  diameter, 
and  having  close-fltting  lids  at  the  top. 
Our  supply  comes  from  Para,  and  is  princi- 
pally the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  forests. 

L.  Ollaria  is  another  species  producing 
large  fruits,  commonly  known  as  Monkey 
Pots,  but  its  seeds  are  not  so  palatable  as 
those  of  the  last,  leaving  a  bitter  flavour  in 


Leeythia  Ollaria. 

the  mouth.  Its  bark  Is  composed  of  a  great 
number  (upwards  of  a  hundred  have  been 
counted)  of  layers,  not  thickerthan  writing 
paper,  which  the  Indians  separate  by  beat- 
ing, and  employ,  under  the  name  of  Tauar^, 
for  the  wrappers  of  cigarettes.       [A.  S.] 

LEDEBOURIA.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  from  India,  referred  to  Liliarece 
by  some  authors,  and  to  Melanthacece  by 
others.  They  have  broadly-lanceolate  root- 
leaves,  spotted  like  those  of  Orchis  macH- 
lata,  and  scapes  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
bluish  flowers, with  a  six-leaved  bell-shaped 
deciduous  perianth  ;  six  stamens  with  in- 
trorse  anthers.  The  cells  of  the  capsule 
are  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEDGERIA.  Cj/rtosia. 

LEDOCARPUM.  A  genu««  of 'small  Chi- 
lian shrubs  belonging  to  Oxalidacece.  They 
have  alternate, rarely  opposite, three-parted 
leaves,  with  linear  revolute  segments,  and 
rather  large  yellow  terminal  solitary  flow- 
ers on  long  peduncles.  The  flowers  have 
five  sepals,  with  as  many  linear  bracts  on 
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the  oatside  ;  five  petals,  ten  free  stamens, 
and  a  five-celled  capsule.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LlfiDON,  or  LEDE.    (Pr.)   Ledum. 

LEDUM.  A  genns  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  flve-toothed,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  five  cells,  each  containing  nu- 
merous smaU  seeds,  the  outer  coat  of  which 
is  soft  and  forms  a  wing-like  border  at 
each  end.  The  species  are  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  their  leaves  are  of  hard  tex- 
ture, usually  with  rust-coloured  down  on 
the  lower  surface.  One  of  them,  L.  palustre, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  Tea,  on 
acconnt  of  its  use.  [6.  DO 

LEEA.  A  genus  of  Vitacece^  the  type  of 
the  suborder  Xc«b,  distinguished  by  its  pe- 
tals being  united  at  the  base,  by  its  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  by  its  three  to  six- 
celled  ovaries,  with  the  ovules  solitary  in 
each  cell.  The  tendrils  which  are  present 
in  the  true  vines  are  absent  in  this  sub- 
order. They  are  rough  shrubby  plants 
(rarely  trees)  found  In  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  have  opposite  pin- 
nate or  bi-tri-pinnate  leaves,  and  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves,  cymosely  branched, 
with  small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the 
petals  united  to  the  stamlnal  cup,  which 
is  flve-lobed,  and  has  the  five  filaments  ad- 
nate  outside  between  the  lobes.  [J.  T.  &] 

LEE-CHEB,  or  LITCHI.  Nephelium 
Litchi. 

LEEK.  Allium  Porrum.  —.STONE. 
Allium flstulosum.  —.VINE.  Allium Amr 
peloprasum. 

LEERSIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies have  the  inflorescence  in  lax  panicles ; 
and  the  pales  of  the  florets  ribbed,  thin, 
paper-like,  of  equal  length,  the  outer  some- 
what boat-shaped.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
species,  which  have  an  extensive  range 
over  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe ;  only  one  extends  so  farnorth  as  the 
British  Isles,  namely,  L.  oryzoidea,  which 
is  found  in  wet  ditches  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire, 
though  it  seldom  flowers  there.     [D.  M.] 

LEGNOTIDB^  {Gassipoureoe.)  A  tribe 
of  RhizophoracecB,  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves,  and  axillary  solitary  or  clufr. 
tered  flowers,  having  the  calyx  bell-shaped, 
four  to  five-cleft ;  the  petals  four  to  five, 
fringed;  and  the  stamens  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct, 
with  free  filaments,  and  two-celled  Introrse 
anthers.  The  ovary  is  superior,  three  to 
five-celled ;  ovules  two  or  more  In  each  ceil ; 
style  simple ;  stigma  blunt.  Fruit  baccate 
or  capsular.  Lindley  considers  them  to  be 
allied  to  Loganiacea.  OasHpourea  Is  the 
principal  genus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LEGUME.  The  fruit  of  leguminous 
plants,  as  the  pod  of  the  pea ;  a  solitary  two- 
valved  carpel,  bearing  its  seeds  on  the  ven- 
tral suture  only. 


I  LEGUMINOS^SL  {Fdbacece,  Iieauminous 
plaiUs.)  A  natural  order  of  dlcotyle<loii8 
belonging  to  Lindley's  rosal  alliance  of 
I  perlgynous  Exogena.  Herbs,  8hrul>8,  or 
trees,  with  alternate  usually  compound 
stipulate  leaves.  Calyx  five-parted,  liypo- 
gy'nons,  the  odd  segment  inferior  ;  pelvis 
usually  five,  sometimes  one  or  more  abor- 
tive, papilionaceous  or  regular,  the  odd 
petal  sui)erlor  ;  stamens  definite  or  inde- 
finite, perlgynous,  rarely  hypo^oious.  dis- 
tinct, or  united  In  one  or  more  bundlcis; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled,  one  or  many- 
seeded,  sometimes  consisting  of  one  carpel, 
sometimes  of  two  or  five ;  style  and  stigma 
I  simple.  Fruit  a  legume  or  a  drupe  ;  seeds 
'  with  or  without  albumen;  embryo    -with. 

large  cotyledons. 

I      This  order  is  a  large  one,  and  tbe  plants 

'  occur  In  all  parts  of  the  world,but  are  abun- 

,  dant  in  tropical  countries.    It   bas   been 

!  divided  into  three  suborders— 1.  PapiUch 

\  nacece:   petals  papilionaceous   imbricate, 

upper  one  exterior ;  2.  C<B8dlpiniecB  :  petals 

imbricated,  upper  one  Interior;    a.    Mir 

moaece :  petals  valvate  In  sestivatlon.   Some 

of  the  plants  are  nutritious,  others  tonic 

I  and  astringent,other8  purgative,  and  a  few 

I  poisonous.      They  supply  timber,  fibres, 

gums,  dyes,  and  various  economical  sub- 

I  stances.  Amongst  the  useful  plants  of  tlie 

order  may  be  noted,  beans,  peas,  lentils, 

,  kldneybeans,  and  pulse  of  various  iLinds, 

lupins,  clover,  lucerne,  medick,  sainfoin, 

I  liquorice,  tragacauth.  Indigo,    and    kino. 

'  Among  the  poisonous  plants  are  CorontUa 

varia,  Cytiaus  Laburnum,  Gompholobium 

I  7mcinatum,  and  Phyaostigma  tfenenosum, 

the  ordeal  bean  of   Calabar.    There    are 

'  about  550  genera  and  7,000  species.     Bx- 

,  amples :  Lottta,  Piaum^  Vida,  JPhaaeoltis, 

CcBaalpinia,  CaaaiOt  Acacia.        QJ-  H-  B.3 

t  LEHMANNIA.  A  Pbruvlan  undersbrub 
■  constituting  a  genus  of  Solanacece,  or  of 
Atropacece  according  to  Miers.  It  has  de- 
current  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  dull  purple  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  funnel-shaped  with  a  short  tube  and 
a  bell-shaped  somewhat  oblique  plaited  and 
flve-toothed  limb.  By  these  latter  charac- 
ters the  genus  Is  distinguished  from  Ifieo- 
'  tiana.  CM,  T.  M.^ 

I      LEIANTHUS.     A   genus  of    GeivOanor 
'  cetB,  very  closely  allied  to  Liaiaruhtia  and 
I  Tachia.    The  points  of  distinction   reside 
I  in  the  corolla  which  is  regular ;  In  the  sta- 
mens which  are  bent  downwards,  and  pro- 
trude beyond  the  corolla ;  and  In  the  fruit 
which  is  one-celled,  with  the  margins  of 
the  valves  bent  inwards.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, and  have  sheathing  connate  stalks. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and   Mexico.     L.  nigreacena  has   pendent 
purplish  flowers,  which  in  outward  appear- 
ance are  somewhat  like  those  of  AtTagene. 
L.  Umgiflorua  has  yellow  tubular  flowers. 
Both  are  highly  ornamental.     [M.  T.  M.J 

LEICHARDTIA.  A  genus  of  ATLstralian 
AaclepiadacecB,  having  a  flve-parted  caljrx, 
an  urceolate  corolla  with  the  tut>e  beard- 
less within,  and  the  throat  wittai   a  thick- 
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ened  rin^^a  flve-Iobedstamlnal  crown,  with 
the  leaflets  undivided,  erect  poUen-masses, 
and  a  scarcely  divided  stigma.  L.  australia 
is  a  climbing  shrub,with  linear  acute  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  fascicles.  [T.  MJ 

LEIOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Euphorbior 
eetB,  established  by  Blume  for  two  Javanese 
shrubs  referred  to  the  tribe  of  Bmece,  but 
the  precise  affinities  of  which  are  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  known. 

LEIO  PH  TLLUM.  A  genus  of  heath  worts, 
havingr  tbe  calyx  in  five  deep  divisions; 
and  the  capsule  flve-celled,  opening  by 
as  many  valves  at  the  top,  and  containing 
numerous  small  ovate  seeds.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is 
caUed  Sand  Myrtle.  [6.  D.] 

I^EIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Ourumior 
eea,  allied  to  Weinmannia,  differing  in  the 
deciduous  calyx,  and  tbe  flat  (not  urceoiate) 
disk ;  the  seeds  also  are  glabrous,  not  hairy. 
They  are  New  Zealand  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  having 
jointed  leaf-stalks  and  caducous  stipules  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  racemose.        [J.  T.  8.] 

LEIOTHAMNFS.     A  genus  of   Gentia- 
nacea,  represented  by  an  Andean  shrub, 
with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  axillary  in- 
curved  llower-stalks  provided  with  large 
bracts,  a  wingless  calyx    with  five  over- 
lappingr  concave  divisions,  a  salver-shaped 
deciduous  corolla,  its  limb  divided  into  five 
I  slightly  unequal  lobes,  and  five  stamens  in- 
'  serted  into  a  ring-like  membrane,  lining  the 
;  base  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers 
'  arrow-shaped.  Anally  revoiute.    pi.  T.  M.]    ' 

IjEMAIREA.  a  genus  of  GoodeniacecB, 
proposed  by  De  Vriese  for  an  Amboyna 
plant,  resembling  a  SccBvola,  except  that 
the  style  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  the  indu- 
sium  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
order. 

LEMANEA  A  curious  genus  of  green- 
spored  AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Batrachospermeoe,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
species  which  grow  mostly  In  sub-Alpine 
torrents.  The  first  growth  is  precisely 
that  of  a  conferva,  but  the  walls  of  the 
frond  at  length  become  cellular,  and  are 
coated  within  with  two  or  three  layers  of 
colourless  cells,  which  give  off  tufts  of 
necklace-like  threads,  the  ultimate  joints  of 
which  are  the  spores.  It  is,  in  point  of 
structure,  like  a  Batraehospermum,  turned 
inside  out.  L.  fluviatilia  and  tonUosa  occur 
not  unfrequently  In  this  country,  the  latter 
also  In  North  America.  [M.  J.  B.3 

LB3fMAPHYLLTJM.   DrymogloBmm. 

LBMNACEjB.    a  synonj-m  of  Pistiaeece. 

LRMXA  The  Duckweed,  the  typical  ge- 
nus of  PistiaeecB.  The  species  have  a  mem- 
branous urn-shaped  spathe  or  flower  sheath ; 
flon-ers  proceeding  from  immediately  below 
Che  edge  of  the  frond ;  stamens  one  to  two ; 
anthers  two-celled.  The  plants  float  on 
water,  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  buds. 
Tbe '  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool '  is 


,  formed  chiefly  by  L.  m\nor.    There  are  six 
species,  natives  of  Britain.         [J.  H.  B.] 

LEMONIA.  A  genus  of  Rutacece,  named 
In  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  science  and  of  horticul- 
ture. L.  spectabilia  Is  a  Cuban  shrub  with 
ternate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  recognised 
by  the  following  characters  :  calyx  of  five 
sepals,  the  two  outer  much  larger  than  the 
three  Inner  ones;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  an  oblique  flve-parted  limb ;  stamens 
five,  attached  to  the  hairy  inner  surface  of 
the  corolla  tube,  two  fertile  sessile,  three 
sterile,  projecting  from  the  tube,  horned, 
glandular ;  ovary  flve-celled,  surrounded  by 
a  lobed  disk  ;  stigma  flve-lobed.  Fruit  of 
Ave  two-valved  carpels  each  with  one 
seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEMON.  The  fruit  of  Citrua  Limonuvu 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  Citron,  Cedrate,  Genoa, 
or  Wax  Lemons.  — ,  JAVA.  Citticajava- 
nica.  —,  MEDIAN.  Citrus  Medico.  — , 
PEAR.  A  variety  of  Citnia  Limetta.  — , 
PEARL.  Citnia  viargarita.  — ,  SWEET. 
Citrus Lumia.  —,  WATER,  Passifloralan- 
rifolia.    —,  WILD.    Podophyllum  pettatum. 

LEMON-COLOURED.  The  purest  yel- 
low, without  any  brightness ;  as  In  a  lemon 
when  ripe. 

LENS-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Lenticu- 
lar. 

LENTIBULARIACE.ffi.  (Utrindariece, 
UtriculinecB,  Butterworts.)  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledon8,belonging  to  Lindley's  higno- 
nlal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs 
growing  in  water  or  in  wet  places,  with 
radical  leaves,  which  are  either  undivided 
or  cut  into  filiform  root-like  segments, bear- 
ing little  bladders ;  and  producing  Irregu- 
lar showy  flowers.  Calyx  divided,  persis- 
tent ;  corolla  bilabiate.  Irregular ;  stamens 
two,  included,  with  one-celled  anthers; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled,  with  a  free  cen- 
tral placenta.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule; 
seeds  exalbumlnous.  Most  abundant  In 
the  tropics.  There  are  four  genera,  and 
about  180  species.  Pinguicida  and  Utricu- 
laria  are  familiar  examples.        [J.  H.  B.] 

LENTICELLiE  (adj.  LENTICELLATE). 
Lenticular  glands.  Rudimentary  roots  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  of  the  stems  of  many 
trees  In  the  form  of  small  conical  swell- 
ings. 

LENTICULJE5.  The  spore-cases  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

LENTICULAR,  LENTTPORM.  Lens- 
shaped  ;  resembling  a  double  convex  lens. 

LENTIGINOSE.  Covered  with  minute 
dots,  as  If  dusted. 

LENTILS.  The  seeds  of  Ervum  Lens, 
from  which  Revalenta  Arabica  is  prepared. 

LENTILLE,  or  L.  COMMUNE.  (Pr.)  Er- 
vum Leiis.  —  D'EAU.  Lemna  minor.  — 
D'ESPAGNE.    Lathyrus  satimis. 
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LENTILLON.  (Fr.)  Ervum  Lens  minor. 

LENTINUS.  A  large  genus  of  gill-bear- 
Ing  Fungi,  distinguished  principally  £rora 
Agarictia  by  tbeir  tough  substance,  and 
£rom  Pantis  by  their  thin  toothed  gill&  Two 
or  three  species  are  found  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  more  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, the  maximum  being  attained  in  hot 
countries,  where  they  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  woods  from  their  beautiful  forms, 
elegant  sculpture,  and  various  clothing. 
The  tough  substance  renders  them  unOt 
for  food,  but  easy  of  preservation,  so  that 
more  is  known  of  them  than  of  most  tropi- 
cal Agaricini,  as  they  are  brought  home  by 
every  collector,  when  the  more  watery  and 
fleshy  species  are  neglected.       [M.  J.  B.] 

LENTISCUS.    Pistaeia  Lentiscus. 

LENTISQUE.    (Fr.)    Pi8tacia  LentiacuB. 

LENZITES.  A  genus  of  gill-bearing 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  Agaricus  by  its 
tough  corky  substance  and  g^lls.  Tt  leads 
in  fact  directly  through  Dcedalea  to  the 
pore-bearing  Fungi,  the  gills  in  certain 
states  being  so  connected  with  transverse 
processes  as  almost  to  constitute  pores. 
L.  betulinais  our  commonest  species,  and  is 
often  very  beautiful  from  the  purity  of  its 
hyraenlum,  and  the  zoned  velvety  plleus. 
It  occurs  on  stumps  of  various  trees,  and 
on  wrought  wood.  L.  scoparia  is  often 
very  rich  in  colouring,  showing  various 
tints  of  brown  and  reddish-yellow.  It  is 
sometimes  abundant  on  imported  deal^, 
but  is  scarcely  Indigenous.         [Di.  J.  B.] 

LEOCHILUS.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can epiphytes  of  the  orchid  family,  allied 
to  Oncidium,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  arms  of  the  column  being  placed 
below  the  stigma,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  honey-pore  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are 
pseudo-bulbous,  and  produce  small,  often 
yellowish  flowers  in  racemes.         [T.M.] 

LEONIA.  This  genus,  referred  by  Mr. 
Bentham  to  the  Violacece,  consists  of  two 
species,  one  found  In  Peru,  the  other  in 
Brazil.  They  form  modei'ately  high  trees, 
and  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  full  of 
pellucid  dots,  with  small  deciduous  sti- 
pules at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  small, 
full  of  dots,  with  a  flve-parted  calyx  of 
round  fringed  lobes ;  five  petals  slightly 
cohering,  but  ultimately  free  ;  and  four 
stamens,  with  their  filaments  united  into  a 
short  tube.  L.  glycycarpa  produces  edible 
fruit,  greatly  relished  lyr  the  Peruvians, 
who  call  the  tree  Achocon.  It  is  of  a  round- 
ish form,  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  with  a 
rough  yellow  rind,  marked  with  a  kind  of 
'network,and  contains  from  six  to  ten  seeds, 
and  a  soft  whitish  pulp  or  flesh  possessing 
au  agreeable  sweet  taste.  [A  S.] 

LEONOTIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
LabiatcB,  well  distinguished  among  its  con- 
geners by  the  elongated  concave  entire 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  the  very  short 
lower  lip  which  is  nearly  equally  three-cleft. 


The  species  Inhabit  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  cultivated  in  English  con- 
servatories for  the  sake  of  their  handsome 
orange  flowers,  which  grow  in  dense 
whorls,  with  numerous  very  narrow  bracts. 
The  Greek  name  Leonotia  (or  Lion's  ear) 
was  given  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  corolla  to  a  lion's  ear.  One  species, 
L.  Leonurus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  received  its  second  systematic,  and 
its  popular  name  Lion's  tail,  from  the  as- 
I  sumed  resemblance  of  the  inflorescence  to 
'  a  lion's  tail,  an  infelicitous  combination  of 
not  very  apposite  terms.  Vrench,  Queue  de 
lion  *,  German,  Ldwenachwam.      [C.  A.  J.3 

LEONTICE.  A  small  genus  of  Berberida- 
cece,  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Western  and  Norihem  Asia,  consisting  of 
smooth  herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous 
roots,  which  annually  send  up  several 
variously-cut  leaves,  and  stems  about  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  beariner 
smaller  leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  six  coloured 
sepals;  the  corolla  of  six  smaller  stalked 
petals,  bearing  scales  at  the  bottom  on  tbe 
inside.  The  fruits  are  inflated  or  bladder- 
like, of  a  thin  texture,  marked  with  netted 
veins.  L.  Leontopetalum  is  a  strong-growl ngr 
herbaceous  plant,  having  large  long-stalked 
leaves,  composed  of  six  inversely  eggr- 
shaped  stalked  leaflets  arranged  in  threes. 
It  is  commonly  called  Lion's  leaf,  on  ac- 
count of  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  leaves  and  the  imprint  of  a  lion's  foot. 
Its  tuberous  roots,  sometimes  called  Lion's 
turnips,  are  pounded  arid  used  at  Aleppo, 
instead  of  soap,  for  washing  woollen  gar- 
ments, and  more  particularly  for  taklner 
out  spots  or  stains  from  Cashmere  shawls. 
Medicinal  properties  were  formerly  as- 
cribed to  them,  Dioscorides  attributing  to 
them  the  power  of  allaying  the  pain  caused 
by  snake-bites ;  and  the  Turks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  employ  them  as  an  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  overdoses  of  opium.         [A.  8.] 

LEONTODON.  A  genus  of  CompoaitcB, 
having  a  perennial  rootstock,  from  which 
proceed,  near  to  the  ground,  a  number  of 
spreading  toothed  leaves.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  usually  leafless,  the  flowers 
yellow,  all  strap-shaped,  surrounded  by 
several  rows  of  overlapping  bracts,  but  the 
receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  imme- 
diately placed  is  destitute  of  bracts.  The 
fruits  taper  above  into  a  short  beak,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  feathery- 
hairs,  which  latter  circumstance  serves  to 
separate  the  genus  from  the  nearly-allied 
Taraxacum.  The  species  are  widely  spread 
over  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Three  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  are  Bri- 
tish, viz.  L.  hispidits,  atitumnalis  (formerly 
ranged  under  Apargia),  and  hirtua  (which 
has  been  also  called  Thrincia),  L.  hiapidus 
is  covered  with  short  hairs  that  are  fre- 
quently stellate.  [M.  T.  M.3 

LEONTOPODIUM.  A  genus  established 
by  Casslnl  and  adopted  by  De  Candolle  for 
the  CfnaphaliumLeontopoditimfTom  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  and  two  closely-allied  species  or 
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varieties  from  tbe  mounuins  of  Asia, 
wbicli  differ  slightly  in  tbe  pappus  from 
oiber  species.  They  are  also  remarkable 
fur  their  deuse  clusters  of  flower-heads 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  radiating  general 
ioTolucre  of  tloral  leaves,  all  densely 
clothed  with  a  close  white  cotton. 

LEONURVa  A  small  genus  of  Labiaice, 
,  eonsistlug  uf  erect  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
I  more  or  less  lobed,  and  the  small  flowers 
in  close  axillary  verticlllasters,  forming 
long  leafy  spikes.  The  calyx  has  five  pro- 
minent ribs  and  five  equal  spreading  al- 
most prickly  teeth ;  the  corolla  has  a  short- 
ish tube,  a  concave  entire  upper  lip,  and  a 
spreading  three-lobed  lower  one ;  the  sta- 
mens form  two  pairs ;  and  the  nuts  are 
Hat,  angular  fU  top.  L,  Cardiacti,  or  Mother- 
wort, is  found  In  wastes,  hedges,  Ac,  in 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  has  pinkish 
flowers  wltli  a  very  hairy  upper  lip.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Stachys^  differing  chiefly 
in  the  shape  of  tbe  nuts.  [T.  M.] 

LEOPARD'S  BAXB.  Daronicum;  also 
Seneoo  Downxeum,  Aronicum  Cltuii,  and 
Paris  quadri/oHa. 

LEOPARD-WOOD.  The  wood  of  Bro- 
nmum  AubletU ;  also  said  to  be  applied  to 
a  fancy  wood  of  the  palm  tribe. 

LEOPOLDIKIA.  A  small  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian palms,  comprising  three  or  four 
species,  existing  in  considerable  numbers 
on  tbe  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  and  forming 
trees  of  medium  size  bearing  terminal 
unarmed  pinnate  leaves,  and  having  the 
upper  part  of  their  stems  covered  with  a 
copious  network  of  fibres.  Their  flower- 
spikes  are  very  much  branched,  with  two 
•mall  spathes,  tbe  male  flowers  being  seated 
on  tbe  upper,  and  the  female  on  the  lower 
Pirt  of  tbe  spike. 

L.  PUmaba  Is  one  of  the  palms  which 
Jteid  the  Piassaba  or  PIa<^ba  fibre,  now  so 
extensively  employed  In  this  country  by 
I  brush-makers  as  a  substitute  for  bristles. 
Mid  also  for  making  the  stout  street  brooms 
nsed  Id  most  large  cities.     Two  distinct 
,  varieties  of  this  fibre  are  recognised  in 
commerce,  one  a  coarse  kind  obtained 
.  from  AUaka  fumfera  and  Imported  from 
«  Bahia ;  and  tbe  other  a  finer  kind  brought 
1    kJ°v^"'  "*®  produce  of  the  Leopoldinith 
Which  is  found  growing  In  great  abundance 
!  tm  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Rio 
J  Negro  and  Orinoco  rivers,  forming  entire 
forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
'  twenty,  or  occasionally  as  much  as  forty 
'     mI^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  °*'  *^*^<1»  **  *'  *8  usually 
called,  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  young 
;  leaves,  hangs  down  all  round  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  trunk  quite  to  the  ground, 
I  except  in  very  tall  trees,  the  lower  part  of 
who*}  trunk  is  generaUy  bare.       [A.  a] 

I  ^EOTIA.  A  genus  of  the  helvellaceous 
\  oroer  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungi,  distin- 
I  gBisbed  by  Its  gebitlnous  substance,  and 
UM  button-shaped  bead,  the  borders  of 
j  which  are  rounded  and  confluent  below 
I  With  the  stem.   L,  Ivbrica  Is  a  common  In- 


habitant of  our  woods,  and  varies  in  tint 
from  dull  yellow  to  olive.  [M,  J.  B.] 

LEPALS.    Sterile  stamens. 

LEPANTHES.  A  genus  of  minute- 
flowered  West  Indian  orchids,  closely  re- 
lated to  Pleurothallis.  [T.  M.J 

LEPICTSTia  GoniophlOrium, 
LEPIDADENIA.  A  genus  of  Lauraceee, 
represented  by  an  Indian  tree,  with  ribbed 
leaves,and  hermaphrodite  flowers  In  umbels 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre.  The  perianth 
has  six  nearly  equal  segments;  stamens 
twelve  in  four  rows,  the  two  Inner  sur- 
rounded by  scales,  whence  the  name ;  an- 
thers four-celled,  four-valved.    [M.  T.  M.] 

LEPIDANCHE.  A  proposed  genus  of 
CtiscuiacetB,  but  generally  accepted  as  a  sec- 
tion of  Cuacuia,  including  those  species 
which  have  five  sepals  In  the  calyx,  a  sul)- 
tubulose  urceolate  corolla,  a  two-celled 
ovary  always  with  two  styles,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsule  with  no  more  than  one  seed 
In  each  ceU.  CW.  C] 

LEPIDANTHUa  A  genus  of  Bestiacece 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  simple 
leafless  stems,  and  spicate  terminal  male 
flowers,  which  have  three  glumes,  and 
three  stamens.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEPIDES  (adj.  LEPIDOTE).  Scurfs ;  mi- 
nute peltate  scales,  such  as  cover  the 
foliage  of  Elceagnta. 

LEPIDIDM.  The  Cresses  form  a  very 
extensive  genus  of  Brassicttcea  (Cruci/era) 
widely  spread  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  but  abounding  in  the 
greatest  number  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  occasionally  with  woody  stems,  and 
have  entire  or  variously  cut  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  white  flowers  arranged 
In  terminal  racemes,  which  grow  longer 
while  fruiting.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  characters  taken 
from  its  pods,  which  are  egg-shaped  or 
oblong,  entire,  notched  or  two-lobedat  the 
apex,  and  compressed  at  right  angles  to  tbe 
narrow  partition  dividing  them  into  two 
boat-shaped  valves. 

L.  oleraceum  is  conflned  to  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  found  growing  abundantly  upon 
the  sea-shores,  and,  being  a  good  antiscor- 
butic, it  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  early 
voyagers  as  a  remedy  for  the  dreadful 
scurvy  with  which  their  crews  were  so  fre- 
quently affected.  The  natives  call  It  Eke- 
tera ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb. 
It  is  a  smooth  erectlsh  branching  plant, 
with  a  short  woody  stem  and  narrow-ob- 
long or  wedgeshaped  leaves,  two  or  three 
Inches  long,  the  lower  ones  being  sharply 
serrated,  and  the  upper  entire  or  toothed 
towards  the  tip.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands  make  use  of  L.  Pisci- 
dium  for  catching  flsh,  It,  In  common  with 
several  other  plants,  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  intoxicating  them  so  that  they 
float  upon  the  surface  in  a  helpless  Insen- 
sible state,  and  are  then  eaaily  taken.   Tbe 
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whole  plant  possesses  an  extremely  pun- 
gent taste.  [A-  R] 

L.  sattvnm,  the  Garden  Cress,  is  a  hardy 
annual  whose  native  country  is  stated  to 
be  Persia.  It  has  l>een  cultivated  in  this 
country  since  1548,  and  Is  a  comparatively 
dwarf  uninteresting  plant,  having  oblong 
alternate  deeply-divided  leaves,  smooth 
erect  branching  stems,  and  small  white 
flowers  producing  an  orbicular  winged 
seed-pod.  The  chief  purpose  for  which  it  I 
is  grown  in  gardens  is  for  its  leaves,  which 
arc  cut  and  used  in  a  young  state  with 
those  of  mustard  for  salads,  to  which  it 
gives  a  peculiarly  warm  and  grateful 
flavour.  It  Is  on  this  account  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  and  esteemed  as  one  of  tlic 
most  useful  plants  for  small  salads  that  we 
possess.  The  leaves  when  full  grown  are 
frequently  employed  for  garnishing  like 
those  of  parsley.  [W.  B.  B,] 

LEPIDOCARYUM.  A  genus  of  palms 
containing  two  species  found  in  moist 
places  in  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Kegro  in  Brazil.  Both  have  slender  stems 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  upper  part 
lielng  covered  with  remnants  of  the  stalks 
of  dead  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a 
tuft  of  fern-shaped  irregularly-cleft  leaves 
with  bristly  margins.  They  have  perfect 
and  Imperfect  flowers ;  and  their  flower- 
spike  consists  of  numerous  little  catkins 
proceeding  from  sheathing  spathes  at  short 
intervals  along  its  branches ;  the  male  cal- 
kins being  longer  than  those  of  the  female, 
and  having  their  flowers  in  pairs  within 
cup-shaped  bracts,  while  in  the  latter  they 
are  solitary.  Their  fruits  are  of  a  reddish- 
l)rown  colour  and  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and, 
like  those  of  other  palms  belonging  to  the 
same  section  tCalamecB),  are  covered  with 
hard  scales  arranged  like  plates  of  mail  in 
ancient  armour.  Neither  of  the  species 
{L.  gracile  and  L.tetiue)  possesses  any  spe- 
cial feature  of  interest.  [A.  aj 

LEPIDONEURON.    Nephrolepi$. 

LEFT  DOST  ACHYS.  A  name  given  by 
Walllch  to  a  genus  of  East  Indian  Euphor- 
btacece,  which  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Scepa  of  Lindley  and  the  Aporosa  of 
Blume. 

LEPIDOSTEPHANUS.    Achyrochama. 

LEPIDOTIS.    Lycopodium. 

LEPIGONUM.    Spergulana. 

LEPINGIA  germanorum  is  a  procura- 
l)ent  branching  Califomian  annual,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Compositce^  which  has  the 
aspect  of  an  Astereoe  with  the  style  of  one 
of  the  Senecionidte.  The  lower  leaves  are 
plnnatifld,  the  upper  ones  entire,  the 
flower-heads  yellow,  not  showy,  either  ter- 
minal or  lateral,  without  rays.  The  invo- 
lucre Is  imbricated,  the  receptacle  naked, 
the  achenes  silky,  villous,  with  a  pappus  of 
rather  stifiC  bristles. 

LEPIOTA.  The  annulus  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 


LEPISANTHBS.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Blume  for  two  or  three  East  Indian  trees 
which  may  be  better  considered  as  forming 
a  subgenus  or  section  of  Cupania. 

LEPISMA.    A  cup-shaped  disk. 

LEPISMIUM.  .A  small  genus  of  Cactaeea 
at  t>ne  time  regarded  as  a  section  of  Rhip- 
Mlis,  but  now  separated,  and  characterised 
by  the  petal-like  leaves  of  its  perianth 
standing  almost  erect,  while  those  of 
RhipsalU  arc  widely  expanded  ;  and  by  its 
smooth  pear-shaped  fruits  belns  somewhat 
buried  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  I 
branches.  The  three  or  four  known  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  BraziL  They  have 
weak,  fleshy,  jointed  branches,  occasionally 
emitting  roots,  the  joints  beingr  sharply 
three  or  four-angled,  waved  alon^  the 
edges,  and  l>earing  tufts  of  hairs  seated 
upon  little  cushions  in  the  depressfons 
from  out  of  which  the  small  cream-coloui^ 
ed  flowers  are  produced.  L.  commune  and 
L.  Myomrus  are  cultivated  in  European 
gardens.  QA.  S.J 

LEPISTEMON.  A  genus  of  Con  vo2ri{/ace«, 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  twining  hairy  shrubs,  with  raany- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles.  The  calj'x 
consists  of  Ave  equal  sepals;  the  corolla  is 
tubuUr  and  inflated  at  the  base  ;  the  five 
sumens  spring  from  the  back  of  as  many 
large  arched  hairy  scales  which  are  united 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and 
bears  a  stigma  composed  of  two  capitate 
lobes.  (W.  C] 

LEPISTOMA  javanieum  is  a  twining 
Bhnil),  with  elliptical  oblong  leaves,  and 
interpetiolar  peduncles,  growing'  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  and  representing  a  ^enns 
of  Asclepiadacece.  The  calyx  is  turbinate 
and  has  Ave  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  rotate  and 
flve-cleft;  whilst  the  fruit  is  unknown. 
Uses  not  recorded.  [Bw  Suj 

LEPRA  (adj.  LEPROUS).  A  white  mealy 
matter,  which  exudes  or  protrudes  from 
the  surface  of  some  plants ;  leprosy. 

LEPRARIA.     An  abnormal    condition 
of  certain  lichens  in  which  the  crust  is  , 
broken  up  into  a  dusty  mass,  occasionally 
mixed  with  a  few  threads.    The  yellow 
powdery  and  white  patches  which  are  so  i 
common  on  oak  are  examples,  the  one 
being  a  condition  of  some    lichen  like  ! 
Parmelia  parietina,  and  the  latter  of  I*orina 
pertusa.   The  genusis  now,  however,  justly  | 
exploded.  [M.  J.  R]     | 

LEPROSE.  Having  a  scurfy  appear-  ! 
ance.  • 

LEPTADENIA.     A  genus  of   Asclepia-  , 
dace(e^  inhabiting  tropical  and  subtropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  comprising  | 
erect  leafless  shrubs,  or  twiners  furnished  I 
with  leaves.    There  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies described,  all  having  a  greyish  to- 
mentum  covering  stem  and  leaves.     The  ' 
flowers  are  white,  small,  and  arranged  in 
interpetiolar  umbels.    The  calyx  Is  short. 
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the  corolla  rotate  or  bell-shaped,  the  fruit 
quite  sraooth  on  the  surface.  [B.  S.] 

LEPTAKDRA.    Veronica. 
LEPTANTHUa    A  small  genus  of  aqua- 
tic herbs  belonging  to*  the  Panted&nucece, 
natives  of  North  America,  differing  from 
HeUranHura  in  having  the  three  filaments 
al  I  alike.  L.  graminea  is  common  in  streams 
in  North  America,  and  has  much  the  habit 
of  the  narrow-leaved   pond-weeds.    The 
small  yellow  flowers  with  a  salver-shaped 
,  perianth  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
<  and  are  produced  from  a  one-flowered  ter- 
minal spathe.  [J.T.  &] 

1  LEPTARRHENA,  A  genus  of  Saxifragcu- 
re<p,  fouDd  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  allied  to 
Saxifraga^  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
anthers  being  four-celled  (the  partition 
wing  Incomplete),  and  by  the  two  carpels 
adhering  only  by  their  bases  :  a  herb  with 
shming  evergreen  leathery  undivided 
Md  serrate  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
Pj/rola  secunda;  scape  with  a  terminal 
panicle   of    small    inconspicuous    white 

LBPTINELLA.  A  genus  of  ComponUe 
01  the  tribe  Anthemidete,  consisting  of  four 
or  Ave  prostrate  or  procumbent  herbs  with 
the  scent  of  Artemisia  or  of  tansy,  all 
natives  of  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  or  of  some  of  the  Antarctic 
islands.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
Shape  of  the  minute  ray-florets,  of  which 
the  corolla  appears  to  be  formed  by  a 
aouwe  membrane  connected  at  the  summit 
and  the  base,  with  a  cavity  between  them. 
One  species,  L.  searioea,  though  possessed 
01  no  beauty.  Is  Interesting  as  one  of  the 
nowerfng  plants  which  extend  the  furthest 
into  the  Antarctic  regions. 

LEPTOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Australian 
««tnaee(e,  consisting  of  leafless  herbs,  with 
ihe  stems  simple,  and  the  dioecious  flow- 
ers fasciculate.  [J.T.8.]. 

LBPTOCAULIS.  A  genus  of  umbelllf  ers, 
,*^*"|«terl8ed  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  hav- 
ing ove  Inconspicuous  ribs,  and  one  oil- 
^^»  (vltU)  In  each  furrow.  The  species 
»re  natives  of  North  America,  of  no  great 
'merest,  having  umbels  of  few  small  white 
^'^^^  [G.  D.J 

LBPTOCERAa  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
Australian  orchids  belonging  to  the  Are- 
^T^  ,  ^^  ^*^®  solitary  or  geminate 
raaicaj  l^ves,  and  one  or  many-flowered 
i,«P**'  *°®  flowers  often  fragrant.  They 
"ave  membranaceous  sepals,  the  upper  for- 
nicate, the  lateral  deflexed ;  clavate  erect 
P«t«u«;  a  lip  articulated  with  the  winged 
commn ;  and  four  poUen-masses.    [T.  M.J 

LEPT0CHILU8.    OymnopterU. 

,  J^^'^^HLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
";nfing  to  the  tribe  Chloridece.  The  spikes 
^L  .u  '■®*****«e  are  disposed  In  racemes, 
ana  the  spikelets  mostly  unilateral,  two  or 
t"2,^floy«red;  glumes  keeled  ;  outer  pale 
seeiefl,  three-nerved,  with  a  straight  awn. 


The  species,  of  which  about  three  dozen  are 
described,  are,  for  the  most  part,  handsome 
grasses,  and  chiefly  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  L.  araMca  is 
found  growing  near  Naples.  fD.  M.J 

LBPTODACTYLON.  A  genus  of  Polemth 
niacece,  though  often  considered  as  only  a 
section  of  Gilia.  The  three  species  grouped 
together  under  this  name  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  of  Gilia  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  they  are  lowlv 
branching  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
sessile  palmatisect  leaves,  the  segments 
subulate  and  needle-like  ;  and  the  solitary 
sessile  flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axil- 
lary at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  are  subulate  and  prickly; 
the  corolla  is  somewhat  salver-shaped,  with 
entire  lobes ;  the  anthers  are  ovate ;  and 
there  are  many  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the 
ovary.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  [W.  C.J 

LEPTODAPHNE.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
lauraceous  trees,  with  net-veined  leaves, 
and  flowers  In  panicles.  The  perianth  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  limb  of  six  deciduous 
segments;  stamens  nine.  In  three  rows, 
the  outer  six  fertile,  some  of  them  pro- 
vided with  an  erect  tooth-like  appendage; 
the  inner  three  sterile,  sometimes  absent, 
and  when  present  having  two  glands  at 
their  base:  the  anthers  are  four-celled. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy  and  enclosed  within  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  perianth.        [M.  T.  M.J 

LEPTOGLOSSIS.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Scrophida- 
riacecp.  The  leaves  are  hairy ;  the  flowers 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
the  corolla  Is  plaited  and  overlappingin  the 
bud  :  its  limb  somewhat  two-lipped  and  sal- 
ver-shaped. The  genus  Is  in  termed  late  be- 
tween Schtcenkia  and  Browallia.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEPTOGRAMMA.    4irammiti8. 

.  LEPTOLiENA  midtifiora  Is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Chlenacece,  in- 
habiting Madagascar,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant tree  with  undulate  glabrous  leaves, 
corymbose  flowers,  a  small  rather  fleshy 
cylindrical  Involucre,  three  sepals  longer 
than  the  involucre ;  five  petals;  ten  sta- 
mens ;  and  a  three-celled  capsule,  with  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  cell  [B.  S.J 

LEPTOLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  tropical 
leguminous  trees  and  shrubs,  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
where  some  of  the  species  form  large  tim- 
ber trees.  They  have  pinnate  leaves ;  de- 
ciduous stipules ;  and  flowers  in  racemes, 
with  the  corolla  somewhat  papilionaceous. 
The  pods  are  narrow,  flat,  and  of  a  thin 
membranous  texture.  About  ten  species 
are  known.  [A.  S.J 

LEPTOMERIA.  An  Australian  genus  of 
Santalaceai,  abounding  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swan  River,  About  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known,  two  of  them  separated  by 
some  botanists  under  the  name  of  Ompha- 
eomeria.  They  are  broom-like  shrubs,  with 
angular  or  roundish  twiggy  branches,  gene- 
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rally  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  or  with 
very  small  ones  only  upon  the  young  twigs, 
and  bearing  spikes  of  extremely  minute 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  either  fleshy  and 
juicy  or  dry  and  juiceless,  and  has  a  scar 
at  the  top  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  calyx.  L. BiUardieri  is  apretty  broom- 
like  shrub,  growing  about  six  feet  high, 
with  erect  very  slender  branches,  and  nu- 
merous spikes  of  small  white  flowers  pro- 
ducing greenish -red  berries,  which  are 
called  Native  Currants  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria;  they  have  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
astringency.  Mixed  with  other  fruits, 
they  are  used  for  making  preserves,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  cooling  acid  beverages. 
The  fruit  of  another  species,  L.  (Omphaco- 
meria)  aoerba,  is  also  called  Currants  in 
Australia,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. [A.  S.3 

LEPTONEMA.  A  low  branching  Mada- 
gascar shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a  Vaccinium, 
but  constituting  a  genus  of  Buphorbuicece, 
of  the  tribe  PhyllanttucB.  Dr.  Mueller  has 
since  referred  to  the  same  genus,  as  a 
second  species,  a  shrub  from  troi^cal 
Australia. 

LEPTOPETALUM.  This  name,  signify- 
ing slender  or  narrow  petal,  is  applied  to  a 
Mexican  shrub  constituting  a  genus  of 
OinchonaoecB.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  have  a  somewhat  globular 
calyx  tube,  with  a  four-toothed  limb ;  the 
corolla  is  divided  into  four  long  very  nar- 
row segments;  stamens  four,  equalling 
the  corolla  ;  capsule  hemispherical,  crown- 
ed by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  open- 
ing by  a  chink  at  the  top;  seeds  small, 
angnbir.  CBf.  T.  M.] 

LEPTOPTBRIS.  A  Sumatra  plant,  pro- 
posed by  Blume  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Medida  of  Gardner,  a  species  of  OtlM- 
rrnum. 

The  name  is  also  sometimes  unnecessarily 
given  to  those  species  of  Todea  wliich  have 
delicate  membranaceous  fronds  and  oligo- 
carpous  sort.  [T.  M.] 

LBPTOPUS.  An  East  Indian  herb  pro- 
posed by  Decatsne  as  a  genus  of  Euphortria- 
cecB,  but  reduced  by  Balllon  to  Andrachne. 

LEPTORHACHIS.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
MacetB  of  the  tribe  Acalyphea,  founded  by 
Klotzsch  on  a  Brazilian  herbaceous  twiner 
with  hastate  leaves,  which  Is,  however,  as 
yet  but  little  known. 

LEPTORHYNCHUS.  A  genus  of  Cfom- 
pontas  allied  to  Heliehrysum,  but  the  florets 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  achenes  are 
narrowed  into  a  slender  beak  bearing  a 
pappus  of  simple  bristles.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  Australia,  ail 
erect  herbs  with  narrow  leaves  and  termi- 
nal flower-heads  of  yellow  florets,  not  so 
handsome  as  other  everlastings,  the  invo- 
lucres being  smaller  and  less  scarious. 

LEPTOS.  In  Greek  compoundssglender, 
graceful ;  as  leptophyUtUt  slender-leaved. 


LBPTOSEMA.  A  North  Australian  par 
pilionaceous  shrub,  proposed  by  Bentbam 
as  a  genus  of  Leguminoaa,  which  has  since 
been  reduced  to  Brachysema. 

LEPTOSIPHON.  A  genus  of  annnals 
belonging  to  the  PolenuniaeecB,  introduced 
from  California  by  Douglas  in  1833.  The 
genus  is  marked  by  having  a  campannlate 
calTx  with  very  narrow  pointed  sepnals, 
and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  tube  of 
which  is  very  long  and  slender.  All  the 
species  have  flneiy-divided  leaves  and  bear 
their  flowers  in  dense  corymbose  heads,  the 
colour  being  yellow,  pale  blue,  white,  pink, 
or  various  shades  of  these  colours  com- 
bined. Several  species  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens,  and  when  in 
bloom  present  a  showy  appearance  from 
the  abundance  of  their  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.3 

LEPTOSPERMUM.  A  large  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the 
MyrtacetB,  and  nearly  all  confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  small,  leathery,  and  full  of  dots 
or  cells  containing  oil ;:  and  their  white 
flowers  are  borne  on  short  stalks  on  tbe 
sides  of  the  young  branches,  either  soli- 
tary or  in  little  clusters.  They  have  a  bell- 
shaped  calyx  with  five  lobes ;  a  corolla  of 
five  roundish  petals  ;  numerous  short  free 
stamens ;  and  a  four  or  five-celled  ovary. 
L.  lanigerum,  a  native  of  Tasmania  and 
South-eastern  Australia,  is  commonly 
called  Tea  tree  on  account  of  its  leaves 
having  been  used  by  the  early  settlers  In 
those  countries  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It 
sometimes  forms  a  tree  thirty  feet  higrb, 
with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference, but  in  mountainous  situations  is 
only  a  small  shrub  a  few  feet  in  hei^bt. 
Its  straight  stems  were  used  by  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  for  making  their  spears, 
tbe  points  being  sharpened  with  aflint  and 
then  hardened  by  means  of  fire.  L.  acopor 
rium,  the  Kahl-Katoa  or  Manuka  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  a  shrub  of  moderate 
height,  with  harsh  prickly  leaves,  produces 
a  very  hard  heavy  wood,  but  its  small  size 
renders  It  of  little  value.  [A.  8.3 

LEPT08TACHYA.  A  genus  of  Acanthar- 
ce(e,  containing  seventeen  species  chiefly 
patives  of  America  and  India.  They  are 
herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  distant  opposite  flowers  in  slender 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  furnished  with 
many  small  bracts  and  bracteoles.  Tbe 
small  calyx  is  flve-parted  ;  the  corolla  rin- 
gent  with  a  longish  tube  and  a  two-lipped 
limb,  the  upper  lip  arching  and  two-tooth- 
ed, the  lower  convex  and  trifld ;  two  sta- 
mens are  inserted  in  the  tube;  and  tbe 
ovary  is  two-celled  surmounted  by  a  simple 
style  and  trifld  stigma.  This  genus  is  less 
distinct  from  its  technical  character  than 
from  its  habit  and  inflorescence.  [W.  CJ 

LEPTOSTBOIA.    Onychium. 

LEPTOSTBLMA.  The  Mexican  Daisy 
(Erigeron  maximum)  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated under  this  name.  It  attains  a  heierht 
of  five  to  seven  feet,  and  is  rather  hnxxA- 
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some  when  In  flower.  The  whole  plant  is 
more  or  less  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs ; 
tbe  lower  leaves,  a  foot  long,  lanceolate 
snd  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  amplexi- 
caal ;  the  flower-heads  more  than  an  inch 
across,  tbe  ray-florets  strap-shaped,  pnrple, 
and  very  narrow.  [A.  A.  B.] 

LKPTOTICHUS.  Thln-sIded ;  a  term 
applied  only  to  tissue. 

LBFTOTB&  A  small  genus  of  Brazilian 
orchids  of  the  trlhe  EpidendreoB,  distin- 
gaiflbed  by  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
linear  spreading  and  nearly  equal ;  the  Up 
three-lobed,  parallel  with  the  short  thick 
column,  around  which  the  lateral  lobes 
are  convolute;  the  six  pollen-masses  In- 
cumbent, the  two  upper  ones  pear-shaped, 
the  four  lower  ones  unequal  and  thinner. 
L.  Meotor,  apretty  epiphyte  with  thick  rush- 
like  leaves,  and  white  flowers  blotched  on 
the  lip  with  pnrple,  bears  fragrant  fruit 
with  the  odour  of  the  Tonquiu  bean  or  of 
the  sweet  vernal  grass.  This  fruit  infused 
In  cream  gives  it,  when  Iced,  a  mild  agree- 
able flavoor,  sweeter  than  vanilla  but  less 
penetrating.  L.  semdata  is  a  second  spe- 
cies with  larger  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

LEPTURUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  BottbOeUecB.  The  inflores- 
cence is  mostly  In  close  round  solitary 
Bplkelets,  imbedded  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  rachis ;  glumes  one  or 
two,  thick,  on  the  same  side  of  the  spike- 
let,  which  contains  one  perfect  floret,  and 
the  rudiment  only  of  a  second  floret.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  north- 
east of  Europe  and  New  Holland.  L.  incur- 
ni^  extends  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
grows  on  most  of  the  salt  marshes  along 
the  seaboard,  where  it  often  furnishes  the 
principal  pasture  grass.  [D.  M.] 

LBPURANDRA.  The  Sack-tree  of  West- 
ern India,  a  tree  of  the  Artocarpacea,  now 
referred  to Anliaris  and  called  A.  aaeddora, 
has  beai  so  called.  It  is  a  gigantic  tree, 
reaching  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  In  diameter,  exuding  a 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  having  a 
strong  tongh  flbroos  inner  bark  useful  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  of  which 
tbe  natives,  by  an  ingenious  yet  simple 
process,  make  capital  sacks.  For  this  pur- 
pose young  trees  of  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter Kte  selected,  and  cut  Into  junks  of 
the  same  length  as  the  sack  required. 
These  are  then  soaked  for  a  short  time 
Md  afterwards  beaten  with  clubs  until 
the  outer  bark  Is  removed  and  the  Inner 
l«»sened  so  that  It  can  readily  be  separated 
oy  ramlng  it  Inside  out.  Sometimes  a 
sraafl  piece  of  the  wood  Is  left  to  form  the 
»>ottom  of  the  sack,  but  more  frequently 
the  bark  is  pulled  entirely  off  and  the 
bottom  sewed  up.  These  sacks  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  natives  of  Western 
India  and  of  Ceylon  for  carrying  rice,  &c., 
w»d  are  very  strong  and  elastic.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  milky  viscid  juice 
Pxodes  from  the  fruit  when  wounded,  and 
hardens  Into  the  appearance  and  consist- 
enee  of  beeaT  wax,  but  eventually  becomes 


>  black  and  shining ;  the  seeds  have  an  In- 
I  tensely  bitter  taste.  [A.  S.] 

LEPYRODIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
I  BestiaceoB  with  simple  leafless  stems,  and 
j  compound  spikes  of  dioecious,  or  rarely 
simple  spikes  of  perfect  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEQUISb.    (Fr.)    Lechea. 

LERENA.  A  species  of  Rajarda,  whose 
roots  are  used  in  St.  Domingo  like  potatos, 
and  are  said  to  be  extremely  nutritive. 

LEBIA.  A  genus  of  CompoHtcB  of  the 
tribe  JUtUinecB,  consisting  of  South  Ame- 
rican perennials,  with  the  leaves  all  radical 
and  white  cottony  underneath,  and  soli- 
tary  flower-heads  on  long  simple  cottony 
scapes.  The  inner  disk  florets  are  obscurely 
bilabiate,  while  the  outer  radiating  ones 
pass  into  llgules  without  any  inner  lip.  The 
pappus  consists  of  numerous  simple  bristles. 
There  arc  about  half  a  dozen  species  known, 
none  of  them  In  cultivation. 

LESCHENAULTIA.  A  genus  of  goode- 
nlaceous  heath-like  shrubs,  distinguished 
by  having  a  tubular  calyx  with  flve  linear 
sharp-pointed  lobes  and  a  partially  two-lip- 
ped corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  split  on 
Its  upper  side.  The  anthers  cohere  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
axillary  or  terminal,  of  a  red,  blue,  or  yel- 
low colour.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Australia, 
and  are  very  omamentaL  [B.  H.] 

LESKEA.  A  genus  of  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  distinguished  from  Hypnum  by  its 
erect  more  or  less  symmetrical  capsule, 
and  the  want  In  general  of  intermediate 
clUa.  The  limits  are  not,  however,  very 
acutely  marked.  Our  commonest  species, 
L.  sericea,  grows  on  almost  every  ash  tree, 
forming  silky  yellowish-green  patches, 
which  are  darker  when  dry,  and  add  much 
to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  bark.  There 
are  many  exotic  species.  [M.  J.B.] 

LESSERTIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscR 
of  the  suborder  PoptMonocea,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  red  or  purple  flowers  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes. There  are  nearly  twenty  species  de- 
scribed, all  from  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
much  resemble  the  Australian  Sviainsona, 
both  in  habit  and  character,  differing 
chiefly  In  the  pod,  which,  though  membra- 
nous as  In  SuHiinsona,  Is  perfectly  flat,  and 
never  Inflated.  None  of  the  species  are 
In  cultivation,  and  few  are  so  showy  as 
those  of  Swainaona. 

LES8INQIA.  A  genus  of  Callfornlan 
Compositce  consisting  of  procumbent 
branched  herbs,  with  thicklsh  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  pinnatlfld,  and  yellow  solitary 
terminal  flower-heads,  with  an  Imbricated 
Involucre  and  naked  receptacle,  the  florets 
all  tubulose,  those  of  the  ray  larger  than 
the  rest.  The  achenes  are  silky  and  com- 
pressed, with  a  pappus  of  one  i^^»  ^-"® 
hairs  rigid  and  scabrous.  [T.  m.j 

LE8SONIA.    A  genus  of   seaweeds  be- 
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longing  to  tbe  natural  order  LaminaWoeea;, 
with  a  tall  thick  stem,  branched  above  and 
bearing  at  each  tip  a  pair  of  lanceolate 
leaves  which  hang  down  for  a  foot  or  more 
In  length.  The  species  form  large  sub- 
marine forests,  and  the  stems  when  thrown 
ashore  look  like  wood ;  hence  they  are  some- 
times collected  by  seamen  for  firewood,  to 
their  great  disappointment  when  they  at- 
tempt to  use  them.  They  are  employed 
more  profitably  for  knife  handles,  and  other 
similar  purposes.  The  blade  Is  fixed  in 
when  the  plant  is  moist,  and  is  effectually 
fastened  by  Its  contraction  when  dry.  The 
stems  have  a  kind  of  false  exogenous 
growth,  of  which  a  representation  may  be 
seen  In  Berkeley's  Introduction  to  Orypto- 
gamic  Botany,  p.  66.  The  new  rings  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  leaves, 
whereas  In  the  large  Laminariea  where 
a  similar  structure  occurs.  It  depends 
upon  the  development  of  new  roots  or 
holdfasts.  Lessonim  are  principally  at  home 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.       [M.  J.  B.] 

LETHARGIA.  A  name  applied  In  vege- 
table pathology  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
buds  of  transplanted  plants  and  grafts,  or 
the  embryos  of  seeds,  though  still  possessed 
of  vitality,  are  sluggish  and  either  are  not  de- 
veloped at  all,  or  are  expanded  Imperfectly. 
Close  pruning  Is  often  necessary  to  over- 
come this  evil  in  plants  which  are  not  re- 
moved till  spring;  and  artificial  means,  as 
the  appllc-atlon  of  hot  water,  weak  solutions 
of  acids,  &C.,  are  sometimes  needful  to  over- 
come the  suspended  animation  of  seeds. 
Some  roots,  again,  like  those  of  orchids,  oc- 
casionally lie  dormant  In  the  soil  for  years, 
where  they  are  excluded  from  the  light  by 
an  overgrowth  of  shrubs.  Ophrys  muscifera 
and  some  other  species  In  certain  districts 
appear  only  after  the  underwood  has  been 
cut  down.  Portions  of  the  tubers  of  dahlias, 
again.  If  no  part  of  the  crown  be  left,  will 
live  for  years  without  throwing  out  a  single 
bud.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LETTERED.  Marked  with  letter-like 
spots. 

I.ETTER-LEAF  or  LETTER-PLANT. 
Orammatophyllum. 

LETTER-WOOD.  Brosimum  Axibletii, 
sometimes  called  Piratinera  guianenaU. 

LETTSOMIA.  A  name  given  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  to  a  genus  of  Tematromiacece, 
since  united  with  Preziera;  and  by  Rox- 
burgh to  a  convolvulaceous  genus  which 
has  proved  to  be  Identical  with  Argyreia. 

LETTUCE.  Lactuca.  —.BLUE.  Mtd- 
gedium.  — ,  CABBAGE.  Those  varieties 
of  garden  lettuce  which  form  low  de- 
pressed cabbage-like  hearts.  — ,  COS.  The 
erect-growing  crisp-leaved  varieties  of  gar- 
den lettuce.  —.FALSE,  ifulgedium.  — , 
GARDEN.  Lactuca  eativa.  — ,  LAMB'S. 
VaUrianella  olitoria.  — ,  PRICKLY.  Lac- 
tuca Scariola.  —.SEA.  Frtcus  vesicidosv^. 
— ,  WILD.    LacttUM  mrosa. 

LETJCADENDRON.  A  genus  of  rrotea- 
ceous  plants,  mostly  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 


I  south-eastern  parts  of  Africa,  disttngriished 
by  having  the  calyx  either  four-cleft  or  with 
four  sepals,  each  of  which  bears  a  nearly 
sessile  anther,  and  a  filiform  style  with  an 
oblique  club-gfaaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessd 
is  one-celled,  containing  a  single  wingless 
seed.  The  Involucre  Is  generally  imbri- 
cated ;  the  dioecious  flowers  (white  or  yel- 
low) are  produced  In  small  heads ;  and  the 
leaves  are  generally  sessile,  simple,  entire, 
occasionally  covered  with  white  silky  bairs. 
L.  argenteum,  the  Witteboom  or  Silver  tree 
of  the  Cape  colonists,  was  formerly  of  great 
Importance  for  firewood,  but  it  is  now  near- 
ly extirpated.  [r.  h.] 

LEUC^NA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosce,  of 
the  suborder  Mimosect^  characterised  by 
having  the  ten  stamens  of  a  Mimosa^  with 
the  fiat  two-valved  pod  of  an  Accuna.  Jt 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  trees  or  shru1>s,  all 
natives  of  central  or  South  America,  or  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  white  fiowers  in  globular  heads. 
One  species,  L.  glanea,  is  much  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  most  warm  climates, 
and  has  become  naturalised  and  apparently 
wild  In  several  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  Europe  it  will  bear  the  winter  only  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, where  it  Is  occasionally  planted. 

LEUCANTHEMITM.  A  name  given  to  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leuctmtbc- 
mum,  and  a  few  other  species,  which  have 
been  distinguished  from  other  Chryaanthe- 
mums  as  a  genus  on  account  of  some  veiry 
slight  differences  in  the  achenes. 

LEUCAS.  A  genus  of  Ldbiata,  having 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  usually 
entire  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  the  lower 
lip  spreading.  Its  middle  lobe  largest ;  hav- 
ing also  the  end  of  the  style  of  two  unequal 
pieces,  the  upper  of  which  is  shortest. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  flowers 
are  white,  rarely  purple.  [G.  D.3 

LEUCERIA.  A  genus  of  Composit/B  of 
the  suborder  Miitisiaceoe,  consisting  of  eight 
or  nine  Chilian  herbs,  with  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  more  or  less  clothed  with  white 
cottony  wool.  The  leaves  are  mostly  pln- 
nately  divided,  cottony  underneath,  the 
flower-heads  small  In  terminal  panicles.  The 
Involucre  Is  hemispherical  and  imbricate, 
the  outer  florets  radiating ;  the  pappus  con- 
sists of  shortly  plumose  bristles.  None  of 
the  species  offer  any  particular  Interest 
either  as  useful  or  ornamental  plants. 

LEUCHTENBERGIA.  A  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  VactacecB,  of  which  the  only  species,  L. 
!  principis,  a  native  of  Southern  Mexico,  has 
been  introduced  to  European  gardens.  In 
this  plant  the  mammillce,  as  the  variously- 
shaped  projections  seen  In  most  Cacti  are 
called,  grow  very  long,  and  being  of  a  suc- 
culent nature  and  three-sided  shape,  they 
somewhat  resemble  aloe  leaves,  hut  bear 
tufts  of  long  chaffy  or  horny  scales  on  their 
apex.  The  plant  Itself  grows  a  foot  or 
more  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  being 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  hard  and 
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woody,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of 
decayed  msmmlllffi,  while  the  upper  bears 
Ion?  perfect  mammilUe^nd  looks  very  much 
like  an  artichoke.  The  flowers,  which  are 
prodaced  at  the  top  of  the  plant  among  the 
younger  mammlllse,  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Cereus,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tube  of  their  perianth  being 
more  cylindrical,  and  having  the  stamens 
groiring  to  its  inside  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  petals,  after  which  they  converge 
and  meet  iu  the  centre,  closing  up  the 
mottth  of  the  tube.  [A.  S.] 

LEU€0.  In  Greek  compounds  =  white : 
thus  lencocarpwf  is  white-fruited;  hypo- 
lenea^  white  beneath,  &c. 

LEUCOBRTUM.  A  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  having  the  white  hue  of  Sphaanunit 
and  agreeing  with  Dicranum  in  the  capsule 
and  peristome,  but  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  external  leaf-cells. 
These  are  disposed  In  two  or  more  strata, 
and  are  large  and  rectangular,  void  of  chlo- 
rophyll,and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  circular  apertures.  The  chlo- 
rophyll cells  are  imbedded  In  the  centre  of 
the  leaves.  Our  only  species,  L.  glaucum^ 
occurs  in  the  same  sort  of  situations  as 
Sphagnum,  forming  large  tufts,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  fructify ;  it  agrees  in  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  foliage  with  Leuco- 
pkanet  and  Octoblephanim,  and  occurs  in 
America  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  are  several  exotic  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LErcoCORYNE.  A  genua  of  Caiillan 
herbs  of  the  order  LiliacecB.  They  have  fleshy 
nwu,  linear  leaves,  and  umbels  of  white  or 
bine  flowers  supported  on  scapes.  These 
flowers  have  a  bypocrateriform  perianth  ; 
three  fertile  stamens  Inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  and  three  sterile  fleshy  ones 
seated  in  the  throat;  and  a  terminal  style 
articulated  with  a  sessile  ovary,  and  having 
a  iimple  stigma.  [T.M.J 

LBUOOJUM.  A  genus  of  European  Ama- 
TfUldwea  comprising  a  few  very  pretty 
wUbons  plants  called  Snowflakes.  They 
'>ear  considerable  general  resemblance  to 
snowdrops,  but  are  larger,  and  the  six 
perianth  segments  are  nearly  equal.  They 
,  have  sheathing  erect  linear  lorate  leaves, 
andhollow  angular  scapes,  the  flowers  being 
j^pannlate,  and  white  tipped  with  green. 
The  six  stamens  are  Inserted  on  an  eplgy- 
nous  disk,  and  their  anthers  open  by  a  ter- 
minal pore,  and  also  by  a  lateral  exterior 
nut,  not  extending  to  the  base.  Erinosma 
and  AcU,  represented  by  L.  vemum  and 
L  autmnnalis,  were  formerly  Included.  The 
common  species  is  L.  (BsHvum.         [T.  M.] 

LBUCOLiENA.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
having  the  border  of  the  calyx  flve-lobed  ; 
and  the  fruit  compressed,  each  half  with 
Mven  to  nine  narrow  ribs.  The  species  are 
itttlves  of  New  Holland,  generally  of  small 
]J»e,  and  osoally  covered  with  fine  down. 
The  name  indicates  the  white  appearance  of 
ttw  bracts.  [Q.  D.] 

LEroOMERTS.  A  Himalayan  shrub  or 
tblck-stemmed  erect  herb,  with  long  leaves 


hoary  underneath,  and  numerous  flower- 
heads  In  a  terminal  corymb,  forming  a 
genus  of  ComposiUe,  scarcely  differing 
from  the  American  Oochnatia. 

LEUCOPHXe.  a  genus  proposed  by  Webb 
for  the  shrubby  species  of  Sideritis  from 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  which  have  gene- 
rally been  maintained  as  a  section  only  of 
Sideritis,  under  the  older  name  of  Marru- 
biastrum  of  Moench. 

LEUCOPOGON.  A  large  genus  of  JEiJom- 
dacete,  distinguished  by  having  a  flve-lobed 
calyx,  with  two  or  three  bracts  at  the  base ; 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  flve  spreading 
lobes ;  flve  anthers  on  very  short  fllanients 
which  arc  included  within  the  corolla ;  and 
a  style  thickened  at  the  base,  bearing  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  either  a  berry 
or  a  dry  capsule.  The  flowers  are  white  iu 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  and  the  leaves 
are  lanceolate  slightly  toothed  or  hairy  at 
the  margin.  They  are  handsome  shrubs 
found  In  most  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  [R.  H.] 

LEUCOPSIDIUM.  A  genus  of  (7oTOpo8i<CB 
established  by  De  Candolle  in  the  tribe 
Anihemidece,  for  some  North  American 
plants  since  reduced  to  Egletia.  L.  arkan- 
sanum  is  sometimes  met  with  In  gardens. 

LEUCOROHIS.  A  genus  of  Java  orchids 
consisting  of  terrestrial,  perhaps  leafless, 
herbs,  having  scapes  bearing  racemes  of 
whitish  flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Are- 
thuaecB,  and  have  the  leaflets  of  the  perianth 
connate  at  the  base,  the  lateral  sepals  form- 
ing an  emarginate  lower  and  the  dorsal  sepal 
with  the  petals  a  trlfld  upper  lip,  while  the 
labellum  Is  roundish  undivided  and  spread- 
ing, articulate  with  the  column.     [T.  M.] 

LETJCOSMIA.  A  genus  of  Aquilariac€(B, 
consistingof  a  shrub.native  of  the  Friendly 
Isles.  It  has  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
terminal  heads  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 
deciduous  Involucre.  The  perianth  Is  tubu- 
lar, coloured,  with  flve  petaloid  scales  In  Its 
throat;  stamens  ten.  In  two  rows;  ovary 
girt  round  at  the  base  by  a  short  sheath, 
with  a  solitary  ovule  In  each  of  Its  two  com- 
partments ;  fruit  fleshy.  [M.  T.  M,] 

LEUCOSPERMUM.  A  proteaceous  genus 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives 
of  South  and  South-eastern  Africa,  reach- 
ing to  the  tropic  They  are  known  by  hav- 
ing a  four-cleft  silky  calyx,  the  concave 
segments  of  which  occasionally  cohere, 
and  each  bear  a  sessile  anther ;  style  flil- 
form,  with  a  smooth  stigma.  The  seed- 
vessel  Is  one-celled,  and  contains  a  single 
smooth  wingless  seed.  The  Involucre  Is 
Imbricated,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  In  terminal  globose  heads ;  leaves 
sessile,  of  a  leathery  texture,  often  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  generally  covered  with 
silky  hairs.  [R.  H.] 

LEUCJOSTEGIA.    Acrophorus. 

LEU008YKB.  The  name  of  a  small 
tree,  native  of  Java,  forming  a  genus  of 
Moracete.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate, 
sharply  pointed,  white  and  hoary  on  the 
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lower  surface,  with  large  stipnles ;  and  the  .  tfll  the  middle  of  June.  The  flower,  which 
flowers  are  unisexual,  grouped  in  axillary  >  remains  open  only  during  sunshine  has  a 
giohular  beads,  the  males  stalked,  and  the  ;  persistent  calyx,  a  corolla  of  eiirhtto  ten 
females  sessile.  The  ovary  contains  a  single  ,  spreading  petals,  numerous  stamens  and  a 
oviile.  [M.  T.  M  J     I  one-celled  ovary,  In  which  respect  it  differs 

LEUOOTHAMNUa  A  name  proposed  by  I '^i?"*®?  ««»«"•  _, 
Llndley  for  two  or  three  species  of  Thoma-    «,TIl   i?^  '®^'^  curious  pbmt  Is  a  native 
aia,  m  which  the  cup  formed  by  the  united    25k.-k    5?®.''"'^'*  territory,  and  its  roots, 
base  of  the  filaments  Is  more  adnate  to  the  '  !^'25  *"  »"^ely  coUected  by  the  Indians, 
calyx,  thus  rendering  the  Insertion  of  the  '  affoja  a  wholesome  though  bitter-tasted 


Stamens  more  perigynous  than   in  the 
other  species. 

LEUCOTHOfi.  One  of  the  subgenera  of 
Andromeda. 

LEUZBA.  A  genus  of  unarmed  peren- 
nial composite  herbs  related  to  thistles, 
found  in  Eastern  Australia,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  Siberia.  Their  un- 
branched  stems  are  furnished  with  entire 
or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a 
single  rather  large  ovate  or  globose  flower- 
head,  which  contains  numerous  purple 
tubular  florets^ enclosed  by  an  involucre  of 
many  series  of  silvery  scales  extended  into 
thin  dry  membranous  tips.  The  nature  of 
these  scales  serves  to  distingruish  the  genus 
from  some  of  its  allies,  and  the  feathery 
pappus-hairs  which  crown  the  four-sided 
acbenes  from  others.  [A.  A.  B.] 

LEVENHOOKIA  A  small  genus  of 
Stylidiacece  consisting  of  minute  herba- 
ceous plants  natives  of  King  George's 
Sound,  South-west  Australia,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  a  five-cleft  calyx  with 
two  lips;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  flve-parted 
and  irregular,  the  fifth  segment  or  lip  being 
dissimilar  to  the  others,  arched  and  longer 
than  the  erect  column ;  the  lobes  of  the 
anthers  lie  one  above  the  other ;  there  are 
two  hair-shaped  stigmas,  and  a  one-celled 
capsule.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  inter- 
mixed with  fascicles  of  flowers.    [R.  H.] 

LEVEBWOOD.    Ostrya  virginica. 

LEVISTICTJM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  by  having  each  half  of  the 
fruit  with  flve  wings,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  are  broader  than  the  others.  The 
only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  it  contains  an  abundant  yellow 
juice,  and  is  employed  as  a  domestic 
remedy.  [G.  D.] 

LEWISIA  rediviva,  the  Bitter-root  plant 
or  Racitie  amire  of  the  Canadians,  the 
Spatlum  or  Spaet'lum  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dians, is  the  only  species  of  this  singular 
genus  of  Mesemlyryaceoe.  It  is  a  somewhat 
succulent  stemless  perennial,  with  a  fleshy 
tapering  root,  from  the  summit  of  which 
arise  numerous  clusters  of  narrow  succu- 
lent green  leaves;  and  in  the  centre  a 
fleshy  stalk,  jointed  above  the  middle,  and 
bearing  a  solitary  rose-coloured  flower,  sur- 
rounded by  anlnvolucre  of  flve  to  seven  nar- 


food,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
starch.  Whenfresh,  these  roots  are  covered 
with  a  dark-brown  skin,  and  are  brlebt-red 
within,  but  when  skinned  and  drted  for 
preservation  they  are  nearly  white.  The 
specific  name,  rediviva^  was  given  to  the 
plant  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
some  dried  and  apparently  dead  roots  taken 
from  an  herbarium  specimen.  CA.a] 

LBYCESTERIA  A  genus  of  Ca^prif<^ia- 
ee<B,  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  five- 
parted,  the  pieces  narrow  and  unequal ;  and 
the  fruit  a  berry  with  five  cells  and  nunie-  > 
rous  seeds.  The  only  species  is  a  shrub, 
chiefly  jBonfined  to  the  higher  parts  of  Ne- 
pal, and  now  well  known  as  an  ornament  of 
our  shrubbery  gardens.  The  name  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Leycester, 
of  the  Indian  civil  service,  and  a  patron  of 
horticulture.  [G.  D.] 

LETSSERA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUe,  of 
the  tribe  SenecUmeoB,  distinguished  by  the 
ray-florets  being  llgulate,  female  or  neuter, 
with  a  pappus  of  short  simple  bristles, 
whilst  the  tubular  and  hermaphrodite  disk- 
florets  have  a  pappus  of  long  plumose 
bristles,  alternating  with  chaffy  scales.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  African  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  slender  branches  termi- 
nating in  along  peduncle  with  a  single  yel- 
low flower-head.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
usually  Irregularly  clustered. 

L^ARDELLE.    (Pr.)    Saurwrus. 

LHOTSKYA.  Agenusof  ifi/rtacets,of  the 
section  C%a}?uE2auctoce<c,  peculiar  to  South- 
western Australia,  and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  with  acerose  or  tetragonous 
leaves,  and  yellow  or  violet  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  heads.  The  calyx,  sup- 
ported by  two  bracts,  has  ten  ribs,  and  is 
flve-cleft :  the  petals  are  flve ;  the  stamens 
Indeflnite ;  and  the  fruit  an  oblong  ten- 
ribbed  capsule,  indehlscent,oneK;elled,  and 
often  only  one-seeded.  [B.  a] 

LIABITM.  A  genus  of  CompoHUg,  dif- 
fering from  Androm<ichia  in  the  pappus, 
which  consists  of  a  single  series  of  filiform 
bristles ;  and  like  Andromachia  usually  re- 
ferred to  Vemoniaceee,  on  account  of  ttie 
style,  but  the  opposite  leaves,  yellow  r«p 
dlating  flower-heads,  and  anthers  with 
points  at  the  base,  are  much  more  those  of 
some  SenecionidoB.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  South  American,  and  not  all  snfll- 
clently  distinct  from  Andromachia. 


row  scales.  As  soon  as  the  flower  opens,  the  i     ttanh!     a  v/wuitr  fr«Hnin»  ^-  >ii-.vt 
leaves  begin  to  wither  and  dry  up.  usually  '  Ji^l  thoTJ^hich^ccur  in  ^'KSll^ 
lasting  only  a  few  days,  the  entire  period    ri??.l."*®  '"°*®  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  tropical 
of  the  plant's  existence  above  ground  not 
exceeding  six  weeks,  viz.  from  early  in  May 


forests. 
LIANB  X  BLESSTTRBS.    (Fr.)  A  West 
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Indian  name  for  Vanilla  elavieulata.  —X 
SIBOP.  A  name  given  by  the  French 
colonists  to  Columneaseandena.  —  R0U6B. 
Tetraeera  TUjareti. 

LIARO.    (Pr.)    Populrts  balaami/era. 

LIABDIER.    (Ft.)    Poptdus  nigra. 

I<IATRIS.  A  genus  of  North  American 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
CiehoraeecB  at  compound  flowers,  dlstin- 
ernlahed  by  having  a  nalced  receptacle,  an 
oblong  imbricated  involucre,  and  a  fea- 
thery pappus.  Many  of  the  species  are 
pretty  plants,  well  worthy  of  cultivation: 
among  them  L.  g^uarrosa,  a  handsome 
species  with  very  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
large  heads  of  beautiful  purple  flowers; 
L.  tearioaa,  well  marked  by  the  involucral 
scales,  which  are  margined  with  purple; 
L,  tpicata,  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
bears  its  flowers  in  a  spike ;  and  L.  odo- 
ratistima,  of  which  the  leaves,  when  dry, 
give  out  a  smell  resembling  vanilla.  L. 
seariosa  and  squarroaa  are  called  in  North 
America  Rattlesnake's  Msster,  because  the 
tubers  bruised  are  considered  a  speciflc 
for  the  bite  of  that  reptile.        [C.  A.  J.] 

LIBANOTIS.  A  genus  of  nmbellifers, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  having  the  border 
of  the  calyx  in  flve  slender  awl-shaped  and 
coloured  divisions,  which  fall  off  before  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  species  are  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  middle  Asia;  their 
leaves  are  pinnate,  with  ovate  pinnas,  cut 
or  deeply  Incised.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  incense,  indicating 
the  odour  of  some  of  the  species.   [G.  D.] 

LIBER  (adj.).  Free ;  as  when  there  is 
no  cohesion  between  parts  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

LIBER  (subst).  The  inner  lining  of  the 
bark  of  Exogens,  where  alone  its  woody 
matter  resides. 

LIBERTIA.  A  small  genus  of  Iridacea, 
natires  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Chili,  distinguished  from  Sisy- 
rinehium  by  the  stamens  being  distinct, 
or  connate  only  at  the  very  base,  and  hav- 
ing versatile  anthers.  The  few  species 
are  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes  or 
fibrous  roots,  grassy  leaves,  and  panicled 
inflorescence,  with  the  flowers  almost  in 
ombela.  The  flowers  are  always  white, 
except  the  sepals,  which  are  occasionally 
greenish.  [A.  8.] 

LIBOCEDRUS.  Two  Chilian  and  two 
New  Zealand  trees  are  all  the  known 
ppecles  of  this  genus  belonging  to  the 
CitpresMem  section  of  conifers.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  arbor-vltae  {Thvja\ 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  scales  of 
their  cones  being  valvate,  and  having  each 
unly  one  seed  at  its  base,  and  also  by  their 
aeeda  being  unequally  winged.  One  of  the 
New  Zealand  species,  L.  Doniana,  the  Ka- 
waka  of  the  natives,  is  a  flne  timber  tree 
growing  00  or  lOO  feet  high,  and  yields  an 
♦•icellent  flne-grained  heavy,  dark-colour- 
ed wood,  useful  for  both  planks  and  spars ; 
while  the  wood  of  L.  BidtpUlii,  the  other 


New  Zealand  species,  is  so  soft  and  porou 
that  soap-bubbles  may  be  blown  through  i 
piece  a  foot  in  length.  Both  the  Chiliai 
species,  L.  tetragona  and  L.  cMlenaia,  ar 
timber  trees  of  large  size.  The  former  1 
the  Alerse  of  that  country,  and  yields  thi 
South  American  timber  of  that  name 
which  is  largely  used  on  the  Southern  Pa 
ciflc  coast,  and  forms  an  Important  articl< 
of  trade  to  the  Chilians.  Spars  eighty  o: 
ninety  feet  long  nre  obtainable  from  it 
and  a  single  tree  often  yields  800  to  l,00( 
or  even  1,600  boards.  Its  grain,  too,  is  s( 
straight  and  equal  that  it  can  be  splii 
into  shingles,  which  look  as  though  the] 
had  been  dressed  with  a  plane.        [A.  SO 

LIBIDIBI.    A  name  given  to  the  podi 
of  Ceeaalpinia  or  LebidHria  coriaria. 

LIBRA.   The  best  kind  of  tobacco  growi 
in  the  western  part  of  Cuba. 

LICANI A  A  genus  of  Chrysobaianaceee, 
containing  about  twenty  species,  mostlj 
inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  They  are  timber  trees  or  large 
shrubs,  and  have  large  entire  leathery 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  terminal  clus- 
ters. Several  undetermined  species  of  this 
genus  afford  the  Pottery  bark,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Ama- 
zon for  mixing  with  the  clay  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery-ware,  in  order 
to  enable  the  vessels  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  flre.  The  Indians  call  these  trees 
Caralpe,  but  botanists  have  adopted  that 
name  for  a  genus  of  TemstriitniacecB,  ovfing 
to  the  Pottery  tree  having  at  one  time 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  that  order. 
Mr.  Spruce  describes  them  as  exceedingly 
straight  slender  and  lofty  trees,  having 
trunks  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen 
Inches  in  diameter,  growing  to  a  height 
of  a  hundred  feet  before  sending  forth 
branches,  the  wood  being  so  hard  that  or- 
dinary tools  will  not  cut  it.  The  bark  is 
likewise  exceedingly  hard,  and  very  gritty 
from  the  large  quantity  of  silex  it  con- 
tains, and  to  which  it  owes  its  property. 
The  Indians  bum  the  bark,  reduce  it  to 
powder  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mix  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  clay  they 
can  procure,  using  it  for  all  kinds  of  uten- 
sils required  to  stand  flrc-heat.  [A.  S.] 
LICCA  TREE.    Sapindus  spinosus. 

LICE,  BEGGAR'S.  An  American  name 
for  Cynoglossum  Morisoni, 

LICHENS.  A  large  tribe  of  cryptogams 
belonging  to  the  fungal  alliance,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Ftingi  by  their  not  deriv- 
ing nutriment  in  general  from  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  grow,  but  from  the 
surrounding  medium  ;  by  their  slow  deve- 
lopment and  long  endurance :  and,  techni- 
cally, by  their  producing  within  their  sub- 
stance granules  distinct  from  the  general 
tissue,  called  gonldla,whlch  in  certain  con- 
ditions are  reproductive.  In  fructification 
they  agree  with  ascomycetous  Fungi,  and 
like  them  have  either  a  second  form  of 
fruit  (styloppores)  contained  in  distinct 
cysts  (pycnidia),  or  minute  bodies  variously 
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borne,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  Impregnation.  On  these  points 
the  memoirs  o£  Tulasne  and  Lindsay  must 
be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lichens, 
perhaps,  reach  higher  latitudes  and  alti- 
tudes, and  are  capable  of  enduring  greater 
degrees  of  cold,  than  any  other  vegetables 
except  DiatomacefB.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  without 
Injury;  and,  though  apparently  dried  up  and 
withered,  they  recover  their  proper  appear- 
ance with  the  first  shower.  Most  of  them 
are  essentially  alr-platits,  but  a  few  are 
either  constantly  wet  with  spray,  or  totally 
Immersed.   • 

Lichens  are  divisible  Into  two  principal 
sections,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fruit,  thus  :— 

1,  Angiocarpki  :  fruit  contracted,  like  a 
SpheBria. 

2.  Gymnocabpki  :  fruit  expanded,  like  a 
Peziza. 

In  each  there  Is  a  distinct  gelatinous  or 
coliemaceous  group;  and  various  natural 
orders  arise  in  either  division  from  modifi- 
cations of  the  fruit. 

Nylander.who  Is  perhaps  the  best  modern 
authority  on  Lichens,  divides  them  Into 
three  families,  the  vegetative  element  in 
his  arrangement  prevailing,  as  the  fructi- 
ferous does  in  that  of  Acharlus— Mybian- 

GIACEI,  COLLEMACEI,  and  LlCHBNAOEI,  of 

which  the  two  first  are  gelatinous.  The 
Lichens  proper  he  divides  as  follows :  — 

1.  EPicoNOiDBi :  spores  ultimately  dust- 

ing the  shields,  as  Calicium. 

2.  Cladonioidbi  :  lichens  with  a  stem- 

shaped  thall  us,  as  Cenomyce. 

3.  Ramalodbi  :  lichens  with  a  shrubby 

thallus,  as  Uanea. 

4.  Phyllodbi  :  lichens  with  a  leafy  thal- 

lus, as  Parmelia. 

5.  Placodbi  :  lichens  with  a  crustaceous 

thallus,  as  Leddea. 

6.  Pyrenodbi  :  llcJiens  with  capsule-like 

fruit. 

Lichens  are  In  some  cases  useful  as 
articles  of  food  and  medicine,  but  their 
principal  economical  value  consists  in  their 
properties  as  dyes.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LICHEN,  CUP.  Cenomyce  pyxidata,  also 
called  Cup-moss.  — ,  HORSEHAIR.  Cor- 
niculariajuJbata,  also  called  Tree-hair. 

LICHEN  COMESTIBLE.  (Fr.)  Lecanora 
esculenta.  —  DES  RENNES.  Cenomyce 
rangifenna,  —  D'ISLANDE.  Cetraria  ia- 
landica. 

LICHENOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  Lichens. 

LICHTNA.  A  small  genus  of  gelatinous 
capsule-fruited  lichens,  remarkable  for  Its 
species  growing  on  rocks  exposed  to  the 
spray  or  covered  at  high  water.  They  were 
In  consequence  formerly  referred  to  Algee, 
but  their  fructification  Is  now  well-known, 
and  agrees  In  essential  points  with  that  of 
I  colleraals.  They  are  short-branched  tufted 
lichens,  with  terminal  fruit,  which  opens 
merely  by  a  terminal  aperture  without  any 
exposed  disk.  CM-  J-  BJ 


LICHWALE.    I/Uhospermum  officinale. 

LICH  WORT.    PariOaria  ojfflcinalia. 

LICIET.    (Fr.)    Lycium. 

LICUALA.  A  genus  of  palms  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  from  India  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  With  the  exception  of 
one  New  Guinea  species,  none  exceed  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  In  height,  some  scarcely 
having  any  stem  at  all,  while  others  have 
slender  stems  marked  with  circular  scars  or 
rough  with  the  hard  bases  of  fallen  leaves. 
Their  leaves  are  terminal  and  fan-shaped, 
with  prickly  stalks,  the  prickles  being  coni- 
cal or  often  hooked ;  and  their  branchingr 
flower-spikes,  with  numerous  Incomplete 
spathes,  stand  almost  erect,  or  hang  down 
from  amongst  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
a  cup-shaped  three-cut  calyx,  and  a  three- 
parted  corolla,  and  are  all  perfect. 

L.  acutiflda  yields  the  walking-sticks 
known  by  the  curious  name  of  Penang 
Lawyers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Pulo-Penang,  where  It  grows  generally  to 
a  height  of  about  five  feet,  but  occasionally 
higher.  Its  stems  averaging  about  an  Inch 
in  diameter,  except  at  the  very  base,  where 
they  are  considerably  thicker.  In  order  to 
convert  these  stems  Into  walklng-stlckft, 
they  are  carefully  scraped  so  as  to  remove 
the  rough  outside  portion,  then  straight- 
ened by  means  of  flre-heat,  and  afterwards 
polished,  but  those  brought  to  this  country 
come  In  an  unpolished  state.  [A.  SJ 

LID-FLOWER.    Calyptranthes. 

LIEBERKUHNIA.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
sUcB,  founded  by  Casslnl  on  a  Montevideo 
plant,  with  the  habit  of  Leria,  and  scarcely 
sufBcIently  distinct  from  that  genus. 

LIEBIGIA.  A  genus  of  Cyrtandracece 
peculiar  to  Japan  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
consisting  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  with 
opposite  equal  or  unequal  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  fine  vio- 
let-coloured flowers.  The  calyx  Is  tubular, 
four  to  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
the  stamens  four,  two  of  them  sterile,  and 
the  capsule  elongated,  pod-like,  two-valved, 
and  falsely  four-celled.  [B.  S.j 

LI^GE.    (Fr.)    Quercus  Suber. 

LIERRE.  (Fr.)  ^ed^a  Helix.  -DE 
COPENHAGEN  or  D'ETB.  Senecio  mika- 
nioides,  sometimes  called  Delairea  scandens. 
—  GRIMPANT.  Hedera  Helix,  —  TER- 
RBSTRE.    Nepeta  Olechoma. 

LIP,  LIEF,  LOOF.  Names  for  the  fibre 
by  which  the  petioles  of  the  date-palm  are 
bound  together. 

LIFP,  or  LOUF.  JAiffa  aciUangula  and 
(tgyptiaca. 

LIGEA,  One  of  the  genera  of  Podoste- 
macecB,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbs,  natives 
of  Guiana.  According  to  M.  Tulasne,  the  able 
Investigator  of  these  humble  plants,  the 
species  have  larger  stems  than  Is  usual  In 
this  order,  these  stems  being  either  single, 
or  tufted  and  curiously  wavy,  and  the 
leaves  alternate  in  two  rows,  decurrent, 
and  of  various  shapes.     The  flowers  are 
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placed  on  long  stalks,  which  are  grouped 
together  in  cymes,  and  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  stamens,  and 
the  smooth,  not  ribbed  capsule,  whose 
Talves  are  of  equal  size.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIGHTFOOTIA.  A  genus  of  bell  worts, 
having  the  filaments  of  the  anthers  broad 
and  ciliated  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  style 
beardless,  its  summit  short,  and  with  nar- 
row divisions.  The  species  are  mostly 
small  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape, 
with  small  stalkless  leaves  which  are  alter- 
nate or  opposite.  The  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  author  of 
a  Flora  of  Scotland.  [G.  D.] 

LIGHTWOOD.  Aeaeia  Melanoxylon',B,\ao 
Ctratopetalum  apetalum. 

LIGN-ALOES.    The  fragrant    wood  of 

Aloa^him  Agallochum. 
I      LIGNEOUS,    LIGNOSE.       Having    the 

texture  of  wood ;  of  or  belonging  to  wood. 
1      LIGNUM.    The  wood ;  that  central  part 

of  a  stem  which  lies  below  the  hark,  or  Its 

equivalent,  the  cortical  Integrument. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHIANUM.  Logwood 
-  COLUBRINUM.  A  drug  obtained  from 
Strychnoa  ligustrina,  and  perhaps  other 
species.      —    RHODIUM.     The   wood   of 

;  AmyrU  bcOsamifera.  —  VITJE.  Tlie  wood 
of  Ouaiacum  offlcinalet  or  perhaps  of  other 

species. of  New  South  Wales.    Aca- 

1    ciafalccUa. of  New  Zealand.    Metro- 

■    tideroBlmxifoHa. .BASTARD.   Badiera 

diversifolia. 

LIGULE.  A  strap.  The  radiant  florets 
of  certain  composites ;  also  the  membrane 
which  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  lamina  of 
a  grass-leaf :  also  certain  appendages  found 
on  the  coronet  of  some  asclepiads,  alter- 
nating with  the  horns  and  spreading  over 
the  corolla. 

LIGULARTA.  A  genns  of  Compoaitee, 
closely  allied  In  habit  and  character  to 
Senecio,  and  scarcely  dlflfering  from  some 
of  the  large-flowered  herbaceous  species, 
except  in  a  tendency  of  the  ray-florets  to 

'  assume  a  bilabiate  form,  and  in  the  an- 

.  thers  to  have  points  at  the  base.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  have  been  more  gene- 
rally known  as  species  of  Cineraria  or  of 
Benecio.      One  only,   L.  siMrica,  extends 

I  into  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  It 
is  a  showy  marsh  plant,  with  broadly 
Ciirdate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  radiating 
flower-heads,  in  a  simple  terminal  spike. 

LIGULATB.  Strap-shaped ;  narrow,  mo- 
derately long,  with  the  two  margins 
paralleL 


:  LIGULIFLOR£.  A  name  applied  to 
a  suborder  of  ComposUce,  In  which  all  the 
florets  In  the  head  of  flowers  are  ligu- 

,  late,  and  each  of  the  florets  has  stamens 
and  plstit    This  suborder  corresponds  to 

j  the  Cichoracea  of  Jusslen.  [J.  H.  B.] 

I      LIGULIFLOROUa  Having  a  capltulum 
I  composed  exclusively  of  ligulate  florets. 


LIGUSTICUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
having  the  fruit  nearly  round,  each  hall 
of  It  with  five  sharp  ribs,  and  numerous 
oil-vessels  In  the  furrows.  The  specie* 
are  perennial  herbs,  widely  distributed, 
being  found,  some  In  North  America, 
others  In  central  Asia.  L.  scotieum,  a  na 
tlve  of  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  It 
sometimes  used  as  a  potherb.         [G.  D.] 

LIGUSTRUM.  The  common  Privet  oi 
our  hedges  is  the  most  familiar  and  only 
European  representative  of  this  genus  ol 
Oleacete^  but  there  are  about  twenty  othei 
species,  which  belong  principally  to  China, 
Japan,  and  Northern  India.  They  are 
mostly  large  shrubs  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  but  some  form  trees,  which  In  India 
attain  a  considerable  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  leaves,  usually  oblong  egg- 
shaped  or  lanceolate ;  and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  disposed  In  thyrse-like 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches ; 
they  have  a  cup-shaped  deciduous  four- 
toothed  calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  four- 
lobed  corolla;  and  the  fruit  Is  globular,  and 
contains  two  one-seeded  cells. 

L.  vtilgaretthe  common  Privet,  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  Is  otherwise  called 
Prim  or  Prlm-prlnt,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  Its  chief  uses  being  for  the  formation  of 
hedges  In  ornamental  gardens,  owing  to 
its  bearing  clipping  or  being  kept  in  prim 
order  without  Injury ;  and  Its  generic  name 
Is  said  to  l>e  derived  from  the  Latin  ligo, 
to  tie,  on  account  of  the  long  straight 
shoots  being  used  In  many  places  instead 
of  osiers  for  tying,  &c.  It  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  has  a 
short  crooked  trunk ;  but  Its  wood  Is  only 
large  enough  for  turnery  purposes,  for 
which  its  hardness  and  whiteness  render 
it  suitable.  Us  purplish-black  berries, 
which  during  winter  afford  food  for  many 
kinds  of  birds,  yield  an  oil  by  pressure, 
and  their  juice  Is  used  In  Germany  for 
painting  playing-cards  and  similar  articles, 
and  in  other  countries  for  colouring  infe- 
rior descriptions  of  port  wine.  A  bitter 
extract  called  ligustrwe  Is  obtained  from 
the  bark ;  and  In  Belgium  the  dried  and 
powdered  twigs  are  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [A.  S.J 

LILAC.  Pale  dull  violet,  mixed  a  little 
with  white. 

LILAC.  SyringamdgaHa.  —.AFRICAN. 
Melia  Azedarach.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  A 
name  used  by  the  settlers  for  Earden- 
bergia  monophj/Ua ;  also  Prostanthera  via- 
lacea.  — ,  INDIAN.  Melia  semperflorene. 
—.PERSIAN.    Syringa pereica. 

LILAS.  (Fr.)  Syringa  vulgarig.  —  DE 
MARLY.  Syringa  purpxtrea.  —  DE 
ROUEN.  Syringa  dubia.  —  DES  INDKS. 
Melia  Azedarach,  —  DE  TERRE  or  TER- 
RESTRE.  Muecari  monstroeum.  — 
VARIN.    Syringa  dubia. 

LILIACE-®.  ( Hemerocallidefe,  Tulipacece, 
Coronarice,  AsphodelecBt  Asparaginetr,  Ccn- 
vallariacea,  Lilyworts,&c.)  Anatural  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
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the  gubclass  PetaloidecB,  and  conetituting 
the  type  of  Llndley'slUial  alliance  of  Endo- 
gens.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs, 
corms,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots,  simple 
sheathing  or  clasping  leaves,  and  regular 
flowers.  Perianth  coloured,  of  six  leaves 
or  six-cleft;  stamens  six,  inserted  on  the 
perianth,  the  anthers  Introrse;  orary 
three-celled ;  style  one ;  stigma  simple  or 
three-lobed.  Fruit  three-celled,  capsular,  or 
succulent ;  seeds  in  one  or  two  rows, 
sometimes  in  pairs  or  solitary;  albumen 
fleshy.  They  are  natives  both  of  temperate 
and  tropical regions,and  emetic,  purgative, 
and  diaphoretic  in  their  qualities.  Certain 
species  of  AloS  supply  the  aloes  used  in 
medicine.  Urghiea  SciUa  furnishes  a  bulb 
which  Is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  squill.  New  Zealand  flax  is  prepared 
from  Phormium  Unax.  Onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  chives,  shallot,  rocambole,  tulips, 
the  resin  called  dragon's  blood,  Ac.,  are  all 
furnished  by  plants  belonging  to  this  ex- 
tensive order,  which  comprises  upwards 
of  150  genera  and  1,200  species.  3\tiipa, 
AgapanthiLS,  Yucca,  HyacinthuBt  Aspho- 
delus,  and  Dracoma,  arc  examples  of  the 
principal  groups.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LILTUM.  The  genus  which  gives  Its 
name  to  the  order  Liliacem.  It  embraces 
a  considerable  number  of  species,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  found 
in  the  mountains  of  sub-tropical  Asia,  to 
the  temperate  regions.  Several  are  Japan- 
ese, and  from  that  country  our  gardens 
have  lately  been  enriched  with  certainly 
the  finest  species  of  the  genus,  L.  mwcUum, 
the  stem  of  which,  two  to  five  feet  high, 
bears  a  dozen  or  more  magniflcent  fiowcrs, 
each  as  much  as  a  foot  across,  studded 
with  purple  spots  and  blotches  on  an  ivory- 
white  ground,  their  sepals  and  petals  being 
also  marked  with  a  conspicuous  stripe  of 
yellQw  down  their  middle.  Other  Japanese 
species,  such  as  L.  land/olium,  L.  specioaum, 
and  L.japonicum,  are  also  In  much  request 
in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  L.  candidum,  the  White 
Lily  and  the  Krinon  of  the  Greeks,  and  L. 
chalcecUmicum^  are  both  found  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
are  sometimes  pointed  out  as  the  Lilies 
of  the  Field ;  but  as  the  true  lilies  do  not 
form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  Eastern 
scenery,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  was  Ane- 
mone coronaria,  which  is  there  extremely 
abundant,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  at- 
tract attention.  The  bulbs  of  several  spe- 
cies are  eaten,  such  as  those  of  L.  karttt- 
schatkense  in  Kamtschatka,  of  L.Martagon 
by  the  Cossacks,  of  L.  tigrinum,  the  Tiger 
Lily,  and  others,  in  China  and  Japan.  Some 
medicinal  uses  have  also  been  ascribed  to 
various  species,  but  none  have  any  very 
marked  properties  in  that  respect 

All  Lilies  are  herbs  with  scaly  bulbs, 
whence  arise  tall  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  alternate  or  somewhat  whorled  leaves, 
and  bearing  upon  their  summit  a  few  large, 
showy,  erect  or  drooping  flowers.    These 


'  flowers  have  a  perianth  of  six  distinct  or 
very  slightly  cohering  segments,  which  are 

}  narrowand  erect  at  the  bottom,  but  broader, 
and  spread  or  curve  outwards  towards  the 
top ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  perianth  the 
six  stamens  are  inserted.  Their  three- 
celled  ovary  terminates  In  an  elongated 
style  bearing  a  three-angled  or  three-lobed 
stigma;  and  ripens  into  a  three-valved 
capsule  containing  numerous  horizontal 
winged  seeds.  [A.  S.] 

LILT.  LUium.  — ,  AFRICAN.  Aga- 
panthua  umbellattis.  — ,  ATAMA8CO. 
Zephyranthea  Atamaaco.  — ,  BARBADOS. 
Mippeagtrum  eqvMtre.  — ,  BELLADONNA. 
AmaryllU  Belladonna,  the  Belladonna  pur- 
pfiraacens  of  some  modem  botanists.  — , 
BLACKBERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Pardanthua  chinenaia.  — ,  BOURBON. 
Lilium  candidum.  — ,  BRISBANK  Eury- 
clea  auatralaaica,  — ,  .CAPE  COAST.  Cri- 
num  gpectabile,  — ,  CORFU.  A  local  name 
for  Funkia  avbeordata.    — ,  CUBAN.   SciUa 

?eniviana.  — ,  DAY.  Hemerocallia.  — , 
'IRE  or  FLAME.  Pyrolirion.  —,  FLAX. 
Phormium  tenax.  — ,  GOLDEN.  Lycons. 
— ,  GUERNSEY.  Nerine  aamienaia.  — , 
IXIA.  Ixioliri<m.  — ,  JAOOBEA.  Spre- 
kelia  or  Amaryllia  formoaiaaima.  — , 
KNIGHT-S-STAR.  Hippeaatrtim.  — ,LENT. 
Narciaaua  Paeudo-Narciaaua.  —,  MEXICAN. 
Hippeaatrum  reginoe.  —  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Convallaria majalia.  —.PERSIAN.  Fritil- 
lariaperaica.  — ,  POND.  Nuphar.  — ,  ROCK. 
Selaginella  convoluta.  — ,  ST.  BRUNO'S. 
Anthericum  £tita«irit7n.— .SCARBOROUGH. 
Vallota  purpurea.  — ,  SUPERB.  Methonica 
auperba.  — ,  SWAMP.  Zephyranthea.  — , 
TRUMPET.  Bichardia  cethiopica.  — , 
TURK'S  CAP.  Lilium  Martagon.  — ,  WA- 
TER. Nymphasa,  — ,  WHITE.  Lilium 
candidum. 

LILY-PINK.    Aphyllanfhea. 

LILY-THORN.    Catesbcea. 

LILYWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
LUiacecB. 

LIMAT0DI8.  A  genus  of  Orchidacece , 
nearly  allied  to  Calanthe,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  lip  quite  free  from 
the  column  instead  of  being  united  with  It. 
It  contains  a  few  terrestrial  species,  na- 
tives of  India  and  Java,  the  most  familiar 
of  them  being  L.  rosea,  a  Moulmein  plant 
with  fusiform  pseudobulbs,  oblong  lanceo- 
late plaited  leaves,  and  a  many-flowered 
scape  of  very  handsome  bright  rose-co- 
loured flowers,  having  a  straight  blunt 
spur,  and  an  oblong  flat  lip.  [T.  M.] 

LIMA-WOOD.  The  finest  description  of 
Nicaragua  wood  (Ccesalpinia  echinata)  pro- 
duced in  South  America. 

LIMB.  The  flat  expanded  part  of  a 
petal. 

LIMBATE.  Having  one  colour,  sur- 
rounded by  an  edging  of  another. 

LIME.  Citrua  acida.  — ,  OGECHEE. 
Nyaaa  candicana.  — ,  SWEET.  Citrua  Lt- 
metta.    — ,  WILD.    Atalantia  monophylla. 

LIME  TREE.    Tilia  europcea. 
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LIMETTE.    (Fr.)    Cttrm  Limetta. 

LTMEUM.  A  genus  of  Phytolaceaeece, 
differing  from  most  of  the  order  In  having 
a  membranons  seed-coat,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  petals,  which,  however,  are  often 
snppressed.  They  are  African  annuals  or 
anderahrabs,  with  branched  procumbent 
stems,  alternate  fleshy  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  compact  cymes,  having  a  five- 
parted  calyx,  often  coloured  within,  five 
petals  when  present,  usually  seven  sta- 
mens, two  styles,  and  a  subglobose  Inde- 
hlscent  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LIMNANTHEMUM.  This  name.  Marsh- 
flower,  is  applied  to  a  genus  otGeTitianaceai, 
consisting  of  aquatic  plants,  with  romidlsh 
floating  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  flve^left ;  the  corolla  rotate,  or 
funnel-shaped,  fringed  with  hairs  In  the 
interior ;  and  the  capsule  bursts  irregularly 
when  ripe,  by  which  latter  circumstance 
the  genus  Is  distinguished  from  VUlarsia, 
to  which  otherwise  It  Is  very  closely  allied. 
L.  nympheuridet  Is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful water  plants,  having  leaves  like  those 
of  a  waterllly.  but  smaller,  and  large  fun- 
nel-shaped yellow  fringed  flowers.  It  Is 
found  in  the  Thames  near  Oxford,  and  In 
various  places  near  London,  butis  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIMNANTHES.  A  sweet-scented  orna- 
mental annual.  Introduced  from  California 
in  1833  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  belongs  to  the 
TropcBoiacece,  and  is  distinguished  from 
Tropaolum,  by  having  the  flowers  regular. 
The  stems  are  prostrate;  the  leaves  pin- 
nated, with  an  odd  three-cleft  leaflet ;  the 
peduncles  one-flowered,  and  the  petals  Ave, 
yellow  and  white,  emarginate.  The  whole 
plant  partakes  of  the  pungent  properties  of 
the  Indian  cresses,  or,  as  they  are  often 
popularly  called,  nasturtiums.    [C.  A.  J.] 

LIMNOBIUM.  A  genus  of  American 
Hjidrocharidacece,  of  which  L.  spongiosum ^ 
the  North  American  Frogbit,  and  L.  Sin- 
clomt,  from  Guatemala,  are  the  only  known 
species.  They  very  closely  resemble  our 
English  frogbit  in  appearance,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  without  flowei^  it  is  difficult 

I  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  like  it,  they  are  I 
aquatic  plants,  floating  In  stagnant  water  | 

I  and    propagating   themselves    freely  by 
means  of  runners.    Generlcally  they  are 
distinguished  .by  the  spathes  of  the  male 
plants  being   one-leaved,  and  producing 
about  three   long-stalked  flowers,  which  ] 
have  the  stamens  completely  united  into  \ 
a  central   column,  bearing  from   six  to  i 
twelve  narrow  anthers  at  unequal  heights,  i 
In  the  female  plants  the  spathes  are  two- 
leaved,  and  produce  a  single  short-stalked 
flower.  [A.  S.] 

LIMKOCHARTS.  A  perennial  herbace- 
ous aquatic,  belonging  to  the  HydroclM- 
ridaeete.  The  leaves  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  oblong :  and  the  flowers  on  long 
stalks,  with  three  sepals,  and  as  many 
delicate  yellow  caducous  petals,  shaded 
with  orange  near  the  claw.  Two  species  are 


I  cultivated,  L,  Phvmieri  and  L.  Humboldtiif 
I  both  South  American.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LIMNONESIS.  A  genus  of  Pistiacece, 
I  consisting,  as  the  name  implies,  of  plants 
'  growing  In  wet  marshy  places,  chiefly  In 
I  tropical  America.  The  genus  is  closely 
I  allied  to  Pietiat  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
!  stalked  leaves,  and  by  the  spadlx,  which 
,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  attachment  of 
the  anthers,  which  latter  are  two  or  three 
in  number.  The  fruits  contain  two  seeds 
■  only.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LIMODORTTM  abortivum    is   a  leafless 

erect  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a  genus 

of  the  tribe  Neotbece.    It  Is  found  in  dry 

shrubby  places  and  woods.  In  Central  and 

I  especially  Southern    Europe,   and  Is  be- 

I  lleved  to  be  parasitical  on   the  roots  of 

I  shrubs.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or 

:  even  two  feet,  and  assumes  more  or  less  of 

I  a  purple  colour ;   the  stem  bears  a  few 

,  sheathing  scales  or  bracts ;  the  flowers  are 

!  rather  large  of  a  dingy  purple  In  a  simple 

I  loose  spike ;  the  sepals   and  petals   are 

nearly  alike  and  erect ;  the  lip,  also  erect, 

is  prolonged  into  a  spur  at  the  base ;  the 

column  Is  elongated,  with  an  oblong  erect 

anther  on  the  summit. 


Cfitrus  adda.    —  DOUX. 


LIMON.    (Fr.) 
Citrus  Limetta. 

LIMONELLIER.    fFr.)    Limonia. 

HMONIA.  A  small  genus otAurantiacece, 
two  species  of  which  are  natives  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  one  of  Mauritius,  and  another 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  with  tri- 
foliate or  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
with  a  four  or  flve-lobed  calyx,  a  similar 
number  of  whitish  petals,  twice  as  many 
free  stamens,  and  afour  or  five-celled  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  pulpy. 

L.  acidissima  is  a  spiny  shrub,  native  of 
th  ~  ~  lies,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
bli  7ing  pinnate  leaves  with  wing- 

ed nd  racemes  of  white  flowers, 

pr  ound  fruits  about  the  size  of 

da  US,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 

ch  I  a  reddish  or  purplish   tint. 

Tl  le  employ  the  extremely  acid 

tie  id  pulp  of  these  fruits  as  a 

suiiOKibuix^  xor  soap;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  they  are  used  medicinally,  [A.  8.3 

LIMOO.  A  name  used  in  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  Seaweed. 

LIMOSELLA.  Mudwort,a  genus  of  hum- 
ble aquatic  annuals  belonging  to  the  Scro- 
phulariacecBy  among  which  they  are  dls- 
tlngrulshed  by  their  campanulate  regular 
corolla,  and  one-celled  capsule.  L.  aguaiica, 
the  only  British  representative  of  the  ge- 
nus. Is  a  minute  plant,  growing  in  muddy 
places  and  the  banks  of  ponds,  sending  up 
from  the  creeping  roots  clusters  of  narrow 
smooth  leaves,  and  Inconspicuous  j>ale 
pinkish  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LIN.  (Fr.)  Linum  usitaHssimum.  — 
DE  LA  NOUVELLE  Z^LANDE.  Phor- 
mium  tenax.  —  VIVACE.  Idnum  sibiri- 
cum. 
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LINACBiB.    (LinecBt  Flaxworts.)     A  na- 1 
tural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing tu  LIndley's  geranlal  alliance  of 
hypogynuus  Exogens.    Herbs  with  entire, 
sessile,  alternate  opposite  or  rertlclllate 
leaves,  which  are  exstlpulate,  or  which 
have  occasionally  a  pair  of  minute  glands  , 
at  the  base.    Flowers  regular  and  syrame-  i 
trical;  sepals  three  to  five,   imbricate;  I 
petals  three  to  five,  contorted  in  aestiva-  i 
tlon ;  stamens  united  at  the  base,  three  { 
to  five,  usually  with  Intermediate  abortive  j 
ones  in  the  fonn  of  teeth  opposite  the  i 
petals ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled ;  styles  ; 
three  to  five.  Fruit  six  to  ten-celled;  seeds  I 
one  In  each  cell ;  embryo  straight.    Abun-  I 
dant  in  Europe  and  North  Africa.    The 
plants  yield  mucilage  and  fibre.    Flax  and 
linseed  are  procured  from  Linum  usitatiB- 
simum.    There  are  four  genera  and  about 
ninety  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LINAIGRETTE.    (Fr.)    Eriophorum. 

LINARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariacew,  \ 
among  which  they  are  well  marked  by  their  . 
personate  corolla  (the  mouth  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  prominent  palate),  spurred  at  | 
the  base,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  with  i 
teeth  at  the  extremity.  The  most  common  I 
English  species  isL.  int^arw.  Yellow  Toad- 1 
flax,  characterised  by  erect  stems  one  to 
two  feet  high,  uumerous  glaucous  linear 
leaves  resembling  those  of  flax,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  crowded  yellow  and 
orange  flowers.  A  singular  variety  of 
this  species,  named  Peloria,  is  sometimes 
found  with  five  spurs  and  regular  flowers. 
L.  Oymbalaria,  Ivy- leaved  Toadflax  orMo- 
ther-of -thousands.  Is  frequent  on  ruins  and 
old  garden  walls.  Among  the  cultivated 
kinds  L.  speciosa  is  a  popular  border  an- 
nual ;  and  L.  triomithophora  is  remarkable 
for  the  singrular  form  of  the  flowers,  which 
resemble,  as  Its  trivial  name  Indicates, 
three  birds  seated  In  the  spur.  French,  Li- 
naire ;  German,  Flackskraut.       [0.  A.  J.J 

LINCONIA.  A  genus  of  brunlads,  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  calyx  In  flve  smooth 
short  divisions ;  the  corolla  of  flve  lanceo- 
late pieces,  folded  and  concealing  the  five 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  have  the 
two  halves  separated  at  the  base ;  and  the 
seed-vessel  with  two  cells,  each  of  which 
is  usually  two-seeded.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape,  with  the  habit  of  heaths, 
the  branches  numerous  and  erect, the  leaves 
spirally  arranged,  and  the  flowers  solitary 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.     [G.  D.] 

LINDAOKERIA.    Mayna. 

LINDELOFIA.  A  genus  of  BoraginacecB 
from  Kashmir,  consisting  of  biennial  or 
perennial  plants  with  the  habit  of  ^inc/iMsa, 
but  an  ovary  like  that  of  Cynoglossum  or 
OmpMlodes.  The  corolla  Is  blue  or  purplish, 
funnel-shaped,  with  along  tubeand  erecto- 
patent  flve-parted  limb,  the  throat  open, 
with  flve  erect  notched  smooth  scales.  The 
nuts  are  depressed  ovate-deltoid,  rough  or 
prickly  margined,  with  a  border  of  long 
hooked  prickles.  [J.  T.  S.] 


LINDEN.    The  Lime  tree,  Tilia  europaa. 

LINDENBERGIA.  A  genus  of  Scrop*«- 
lariacecB  of  the  tribe  Oratiolece,  consistingr 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  of  a  weedy 
aspect,  usually  more  or  less  bairy,  and 
allied  in  the  shape  of  their  flowers  to 
MimiUuSf  with  the  stamens  of  Stemodia. 
The  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  are 
opposite,  the  flowers  yellow  or  purplish, 
either  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
forming  terminal  spikes ;  the  calyx  Is  five- 
cleft  ;  the  corolla  Is  tubular,  with  an  erect 
notched  upper  lip,  and  a  large  spreading 
lower  Up  with  a  convex  palate ;  the  sta- 
mens are  dldynamous,  the  cells  of  the  an- 
thers distinct  from  each  other  and  stipltate. 
The  capsule  opens  locullcldally  in  two 
valves.  There  are  eight  species  known, 
natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa. 

LINDENBLOOMS.  Lindle^s  name  for 
the  TiliacecB. 

LINDENIA.  A  genus  of  clnchonaceous 
plants,  represented  by  a  shrub,  native  of 
Guatemala.  The  fiowers  are  arranged  In 
terminal  corymbs,  with  oblong  bracts.  The 
calyx  tube  is  roundish,  marked  by  five  ribs, 
its  limb  divided  into  five  narrow  erect  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  is  salver-shaped,  with 
a  very  long  tube,  the  limb  with  five  oblong 
spreading  lobes;  anthers  flve, sessile;  cap- 
sule two-celled,  crowned  by  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  The  genus  differs  from  Atigm- 
Ua  in  the  long  slender  cylindrical  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  In  its  smooth  style.  L 
rivalis  is  a  stove  evergreen  with  large 
handsome  white  flowers.  The  genus  Is  de- 
dicated to  M.  Linden,  a  horticulturist  of  , 
Brussels.  CM.  T.  M.] 

LINDERA-  See  Bewzoin.  The  name 
Lindera  is,  however,  preferred  by  Meisner, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  recent  account 
of  the  Lauracecc,  and  who  includes  under 
it  about  a  dozen  species. 

LINDERNIA  pyxidaria  is  a  small  Eu- 
ropean annual,  forming  a  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariacece  of  the  tribe  Oratiolece,  and  the 
type  of  a  subtrlbe  distinguished  by  the 
valves  of  the  capsule  being  entire  and 
parallel  to  the  dissepiment.  It  is  much 
branched,  quite  glabrous,  and  seldom  at- 
tains six  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
small,  opposite  and  entire;  the  flowers 
small,  pale  pink  or  white,  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles ;  the  stamens  dldynamous,  with 
arched  fllaments;  the  two-celled  anthers 
cohering  In  pairs.  It  Is  a  marsh  plant,  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  not  extending  to  Britain .  It  is  named 
after  Lindem,^  Swiss  botanist. 

LINDHEIMERA.  A  genus  of  ComposttCf 
allied  to  Melampodium,  Berlandiera,  and 
Engelmannia,  consisting  of  a  single  Texan 
species,  an  erect  dichotomous  herb,  with 
showy  yellow  radiating  flower-heads  on 
long  slender  peduncles.  The  Involucre 
has  four  or  flve  outer  leaflike  bracts,  and 
as  many  internal  flat  oblong  ones.  The 
achenes  of  the  ray  are  winged,  with  a  short 
two-toothed   pappus,  those  of    the  disk 
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nborttre,  enclosed  in  the  scales  of  tbe 
receptacle, 

LIIfDLEYA  megpiloides  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  named  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Kunth  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub,  found  wild 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  and 
beloDgs  to  the  Quince  group  of  BosacecBt 
eepArated  from  the  other  groups  of  the 
order  by  its  follicular  or  capsular  fruits, 
and  winged  seeds.  Amongst  these  Lind- 
leya  is  distinguished  by  its  five  ovaries 
being  consolidated,  but  having  the  styles 
distinct ;  and  by  its  fruit  being  a  hard 
bony  five-celled  and  five-angled  capsule, 
which  splits  open  when  ripe  down  the 
centre  of  the  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
a  couple  of  thin-winged  seeds.  It  has- 
Bimple  crenulate  shining  leaves  of  an  ob- 
long-acute form,  and  solitary  large  white 
sweet-scented  flowers,  borne  on  the  tips  of 
its  branchlets.  [A.  S.J 

LINDSiEA.  A  rather  extensive  genus 
of  polypodlaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the  sec- 
tion LindsfeetB,  a  group  in  which  the  trans- 
verse more  or  less  elongated  sorl  are  In- 
dusiate,  with  the  induslum  attached  along 
the  inner,  and  opening  along  the  outer 
margin,  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
PterU.  Among  these,  Lindscea  Is  known  by 
Its  veins  being  free.  The  fronds  ^re  very 
variable  in  character,  some  being  simple, 
others  pinnate,  and  others  blplnnate,  gene- 
rally with  a  more  or  less  adiantold  aspect. 
They  are  found  in  the  tropics  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  (T.  M.] 

LINE  (adj.  LINBALIS).  Tho  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch. 

LINEA  TRAN8VERSALIS.  The  ostio- 
1am  of  certain  fungals. 

LINEAR.  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two 
margins  parallel ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  yew- 
tree. 

LINEATE.  Lined;  marked  by  fine  pa- 
rallel lines. 

LINO.  CaUuna  vulgaria ;  also  a  Chinese 
name  for  Trapa  Mcomia. 

LINGUA  CERVINA.  Scolopendrium,  — 
DE  PIN.    Caaearia  lingua. 

LINGUIFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a 
tongue. 

LINNiEA.  This  genus  was  so  named  by 
Gronovios  in  honour  of  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist  Linnaeus,  who  himself  selected 
it  as  the  most  appropriate  plant  to  bear  his 
name,  be  having  first  pointed  out  Its  true 
rharacter,  besides  which  It  was  also  an 
especial  favourite  with  him,  and  common 
in  bis  own  native  country.  There  Is  only 
one  spedes,  L.  horecUia,  an  extremely  ele- 
gant little  creeping  evergreen  plant,  with 
slender  branches  afoot  or  more  in  length 
trailing  along  the  ground,  bearing  small 
opposite  broadly  ovate  or  obovate  leaves 
bllghcly  toothed  at  the  top,  and  sending 
up  erect  thread-like  flower-stalks,  which 
fork  near  the  top  and  bear  two  gracefully 


drooping  highly  fragrant  bell-like  flowers, 
of  a  pale  pink  colour  or  nearly  white,  and 
almost  half  an  Inch  in  length.  These  very 
beautiful  little  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  a 
border  of  flve  teeth  ;  a  bell-shaped  cx)rolla 
narrow  at  Its  base  but  spreading  upwards 
and  dividing  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes ; 
four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter 
than  the  other  two ;  and  a  globular  hairy 
three-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  Into  a  dry 
one-seeded  fruit.  It  grows  almost  exclu- 
sively In  woods,  and  Is  widely  dispersed 
over  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America,  occurring  also  in  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe.  In  Britain  It  is  found 
only  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  In  one 
place  In  Northumberland.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  Its  scent  Is  so  powerful,  espe- 
cially at  night,  that  It  maybe  discovered  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Laplanders 
use  a  decoction  of  Its  flowers  as  a  remedy 
In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  Norwe- 
gians consider  a  decoction  of  the  entire 
plant  good  against  the  itch.  It  belongs  to 
tlie  Capri/oliacece.  [A.  8.] 

LIN08TIGMA.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Klotzsch  for  a  species  of  Viviania,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  reduced  to  four, 
those  of  the  pistil  to  two,  and  the  styles 
are  united  nearly  to  the  middle.  Like  the 
other  species  of  Viviania,  it  is  a  native  of 
extra-tropical  South  America. 

LINOSTOMA.  A  genus  of  Indian  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  ThymelacecB.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  closely  feather-veined,  lea-  j 
thery,  and  shining ;  the  flowers  perfect,  In 
terminal  contracted  racemes,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  jointed  In  the  middle.  The  pe- 
rianth Is  tubular,  coloured,  and  has  ten 
petalold  scales  placed  In  pairs  opposite  the 
flve  segments  of  Its  limb.  The  fruit  is  dry, 
not  surrounded  by  any  disk,  nor,  as  hap- 
pens in  some  adjacent  genera,  by  the  base 
of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIN0SYRI8.    A  genus  of  ComposiUB  of 
the  tribe  Asteroidem,  consisting  of  erect 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate  nar- 
row crowded  leaves   and  yellow  flower- 
beads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming 
a  flat  terminal  corymb.    The  Involucral 
bracts  are  not  numerous.  Imbricated,  the 
outer  ones  loose,  passing  into  the  leaves ; 
the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  hermaphro-  j 
dite,  on  a  flat  honeycombed    receptacle 
I  without  scales.    The  achenes  are  oblong, 
compressed,  silky,  with  a  pappus  of  simple 
bristles  in  a  double  row.    There  are  about 
I  a  dozen  species,  natives  of  Europe,  tem- 
I  perate  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  or   North 
I  America,  among  which  L.  vulgaria  is  not 
'  uocommon  In  hot  exposed  stony  places  in 
I  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

LINSEED.     The  seed  of   Flax,  Linum 
I  uaitatiasimum. 

I  LINUM.  A  genus  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  LinacecB,  consisting  of  herbs  and 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  all  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  rare  in  the  tro- 
pics. The  leaves  are  alternate,  opposite,  or 

I  even  whorled ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
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variable  tn  colour  and  very  fugitive,  grow 
in  panicles  or  corymbs.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  five  sepals  ;  tbe  corolla  of  five 
petals ;  and  the  stamens,  which  are  the 
same  in  number,  are  connected  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  between  them  are  five 
barren  fllaineuts,  which  are  rudiments  of 
stamens.  The  ovary  is  from  three  to  five- 
celled,  with  the  same  number  of  styles 
and  captute  stigmas ;  the  capsule  globular, 
most  commonly  ten-celled,  from  each  cell 
being  partially  or  completely  divided  in 
two  by  a  spurious  dissepiment,  and  each 
cell  thus  formed  contains  a  single  pendu- 
lous seed. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  of  any  importance  except  L. 
uaitatisaimumt  the  common  annual  Flax, 
which  has  been  an  object  of  cultivation 
from  the  earliest  times.  This  plant  has, 
for  the  most  part,  solitary  quite  erect 
stems,  alternate  smooth  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  corymbose  Inflorescence ;  the 
sepals  are  ovate-acute  with  a  membranous 
margin ;  and  the  petals  are  blue,  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  finer  kinds  of 
the  linen  of  commerce  are  manufactured 
from  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  stems  of 
this  plant ;  and  the  seed,  called  Linseed, 
is  scarcely  less  valuable  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  the 
embryo.  The  seeds  contain  a  mucilage 
which  dissolved  in  water  Is  demulcent 
and  emollient,  and  the  meal  of  the  seed 
is  used  for  poultices.  The  cake  remaining 
after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  extensively 
used  in  fattening  cattle.  L,  eatharticum, 
remarkable  for  its  erect  much-branched 
stem,  its  opposite  smooth  obovate-lanceo- 
late  leaves,  and  small  white  floweri,  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  medicine,  being  bitter 
and  purgative.  [B.  CJ] 

Flax  (L.  tisitaiiMimvm)  is  only  known 
at  the  present  day  as  a  cultivated  plant,  or 
as  occurring  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  places 
where  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation. 
History  tells  us  that  it  has  been  grown  for 
its  fibre  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  it  being  one  of  those 
plants  which  the  wants  of  civilised  man 
early  taught  him  the  use  of ;  and  the  long 
period  during  which  it  has  been  an  object 
of  culture  has  doubtless,  as  in  other 
known  instances,  so  altered  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  that  it  is  not  recognis- 
able in  its  original  form,  if  such  exists  at 
the  present  day.  The  Bible  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  flax 
as  a  material  for  weaving  cloth.  We  read 
(Gen.  xlL4S)  that  Pharaoh  clothed  Joseph 
in  fine  linen,  and  in  the  account  of  the 
plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were 
visited  (Ex.  Ix.  31),  we  are  told  that  the 
flax  was  smitten;  from  which  passages 
it  would  appear  not  only  that  the  art  of 
weaving  had  reached  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, but  also  that  flax  was  one  of  the 
agricultural  plants  of  Egypt  at  that  early 
period  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  its  culture  which  occur  in 
ancient  Egyptian  pictures  which  have  de- 
scended to  us.  Moreover,  microscoplsts 
have  proved  that  the  cloth  used  for  wrap- 


ping round  mummies,  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  undeniable,  was  made  of  flax. 
Flax  and  linen  formed  an  article  of  com- 
merce between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.  The  plant  was  also  cultivated  by 
the  early  Romans ;  but  as  their  clothing 
was  chiefly  made  of  wool,  it  did  not  find 
much  favour. 

In  modem  times  the  culture  of  Flax  Is 
widely  spread  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
extending  from  the  tropics  in  India  and 
Egypt  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  principal  producing  country,  and 
that  from  which  we  obtain  the  greater 
portion  of  our  supply,  Is  Russia,  flax  being 
an  Important  crop  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  that  country ;  but  large  impor- 
tations are  likewise  received  from  Bel- 
glum,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  conn- 
tries,  our  total  imports  in  1860  amounting 
to  1,464,810  cwts.,  in  addition  to  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  annually  produced 
In  our  own  country,  mainly,  however.  In 
tbe  north  of  Ireland. 

The  processes  which  flax  undergoes  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  spinner, 
vary  in  different  places,  but  the  general 
principle  is  the  same  In  all,  and  although 
!  numerous  new  processes  have  been   In- 
I  vented  for  shortening  the  time  occupied 
'  by  the  various  stages,  none  has  yet  entlre- 
I  ly  superseded  the  old  modes.    They  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  six  operations  :—Ripplinff, 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  seed- 
capsules  by  drawing  the  stem  through  a 
kind  of  comb.     Steeping  or  totUering,  tbe 
object  of  which  Is  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  flbre  from  the  wood,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  mucilage.    To  accomplish  this, 
the  flax-straw  Is  tied  In  bundles  and  placed 
in  ponds  or  rivers,  where  It  Is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  period  of  eight  to  twelve  days, 
when  it  Is  taken  out,  and  then  undergoes 
OrassinOt  the  bundles  being  untied  and 
the  straw  spread  out  evenly  and  regularly 
on  pasture  land,  and  frequently  turned  so 
as  to  expose  both  sides  to  be  washed  and 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun. 
I  Then  follows  ^eaAnni^,  by  which  operation 
I  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  broken  pre- 
vious to  Seuiehingt  which  removes  all  the 
broken  fragments  left  adhering  after  the 
last  process.    These  two  operations  are  ge- 
nerally effected  by  machinery,  but  were 
I  formerly  performed  by  hand  labour.   After 
scutching,  flax  finds  its  way  Into  the  mar- 
1  ket,  but  before  1)eing  used  by  the  spinner 
I  it  undergoes  a  sixth  operation  called  Hech- 
.  ling,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter 
and   completely  separates  and  arranges 
the  filaments  In  panQlel  order.    It  consists 
in  drawing  the  flax  over  sharp  Iron  spikes 
arranged  in  a  quincunx  manner  and  In- 
serted into  oblong  pieces  of  wood. 

Besides  the  flbre  of  the  Flax  plant.  Its  oily 
seeds,  known  as  Linseed,  are  a  commercial 
article  of  considerable  importance,  no  less 
than  1,830,623  quarters  having  been  im- 
ported in  1860,  principally  from  Russia  and 
India,  for  the  supply  of  our  oll-mllls.  The 
finest  kind  of  linseed  oil  is  the  product 
of  simple  pressure,  and  Is  called  'cold- 
drawn  ; '  but  the  ordinary  kind  is  obtained 
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by  breaking  up,  beating,  and  re-pressing  ' 
tbe  marc  or  cake  left  after  the  last  process. 
It  is  a  non-drying  oil,  but  by  bulling  with 
sugar  of  lead,  red-lead,  or  white  vitriol,  it 
Is  converted  into  a  drying  oil  fit  for  the 
use  of  painters,  by  whom  It  Is  most  ex- 
tensively employed.  The  cake  is  greatly 
valued  by  agriculturists  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  In  addition  to  that  made  in  this 
country,  large  importations  are  received 
from  abroad,  mainly  from  the  United 
States.  CA.  &] 

LIONDENT.    (Fr.)    Leontodon. 

LIOJTS-BAR,  A  common  name  In  the 
Andes  for  some  species  of  Culcitium;  also 
Eapeletia,  and  Lemtatia. 

LTOJTS-FOOT.  Leontopodium ;  also  Hy- 
metutmena  Tonmefortiit  Alchemilla  mil- 
gariSt  Nabalua  Fraseri,  and  N.  aerpentariiu. 

L102r»-LBAF.  LwnJtice,  especially  L. 
Letmtopetalon. 

LION'S-PAW.   Alcliemilla  vulgaria. 

LION^TAIL.    LeonotU  Leonttnu. 

LIOITS-TOOTH.    Leontodon. 

LI  PARI  A.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB  of 
tbe  suborder  Papilionacem  and  tribe  lA- 
parieoe,  consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  undivided  alternate  lanceolate  rigid 
and  pungent  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flow- 
I  era  in  terminal  heads.  The  genus  differs 
<  from  PrUstUya  chieOy  in  the  lowest  divi- 
sion of  the  calyx,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  othere,  being  coloured  and  petal-like. 
Tliere  are  three  or  four  species,  amongst 
which  L.  fpharica  is  remarkable  for  the 
dense  nodding  flower-heads,  fully  three 
or  four  Inches  in  diameter. 

LIPARIS.    This  genus  of  small-flowered 
orchids  consists  of  about  an  equal  number 
of  terrestrial  and  epiphytal  herbs,  and  is 
distingnished  among  the  malaxideous  ge- 
,  nera  by  their  four  collateral  pollen-masses, 
I  and  by  their  free  lateral  sepals,  entire 
lip  plane  at  the  base,  and  elongated  semi- 
terete  column.    One  or  two  are  European 
'  'nr  North  American,  but  the  majority  are 
^  Indian  or  Javanese.  (T.  M.] 

I     LIPOCHiETA.    AgenusofCompo»i<(S,  of 

:  the  tribe  HeHantkea,  and  very  nearly  allied 

I  to  the  opposite-leaved   Verbestna,  distln- 

I  flrulsbed  chiefly  by  the  achenes.  which  are 

scarcely  winged,  those  of  the  ray  having 

usually  threeangles  and  short  awns,  whilst 

'  those  of  the  disk  have  only  two  and  are 

I  often  abortive.    There  are  about  ten  spe- 

'  cies.  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

an  eleventh  from  tbe  Galapagos,  which  has 

t>een  published  under  the  name  of  Maeraa. 

They  are  all  rough  or  hoary  herbs  orunder- 

shmbs  of  little  interest  or  beauty. 

LIPPIA.  A  large  genus  of  Verbenaeea, 
rontalning  nearly  a  hundred  species,  na- 
tives of  America.  They  are  herbs  or 
sbmbs,  generally  with  glands  containing 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  simple  opposite 
or  verticillate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
beads  or  spike*.   The  calyx  Is  two  or  four- 


toothed  or  two-lipped ;  the  corolla  strongly 
two-lipped,  with  the  upper  Up  notched  and 
the  lower  much  larger  and  three-lobed; 
the  stamens  included ;  the  ovary  two-celled 
surmounted  by  a  capitate  stigma.  The 
small  capsular  fruit  is  two-celled  and  two- 
seeded.  [W.  C] 

LIQUIDAMBAR.  A  genus  of  AlHn- 
giacea,  consisting  of  trees,  with  alternate 
petiolate  stlpuled  leaves,  and  unisexual 
flowers  In  catkins.  The  flowers  are  monoe- 
cious, surrounded  by  a  four-leaved  decidu- 
ous involucre ;  the  male  catkins  conical  or 
subglobular  with  numerous  anthers ;  the 
female  subglobular,  surrounded  by  scales ; 
ovary  two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules, 
thefruit  forming  a  sort  of  strobllus.  They 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Java,  and 
Asia  Minor.  [J.  H.  R] 

LIQUIDAMBAR  COPAL.  (Pr.)  Liquid- 
ambajr  gtyraciflua.  —  A  FEUILLES  DE 
CETERACH.  Comptonia  aspleni/olia.  — 
DU  LEVANT.    Liguidambar  orientale, 

LIQUIRITIA.    Glyeyrrhiza, 

LIQUOR  AMNIOS.  Tbe  fluid  that  is 
contained  In  the  sac  within  which  the  em- 
bryo is  engendered. 

LIQUORICE.  Olycyrrhiza  glabra.  —, 
WILD.  Abnis ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Qalium  eirceezans. 

LIRELLA.  A  linear  shield  with  a  fur- 
row along  its  middle.  In  such  lichens  as 
Opegrapha. 

LIRICONFANCY.    ConvaUaria  majalU. 

LI  RIODENDRON.  A  name  deri  ved  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  Lily-tree,  and 
applied  to  a  genus  of  Moffnohaceee,  the 
only  representative  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  Tulip-tree  of  North  America.  This 
tree  attains  a  height  of  140  feet  In  America, 


UriodcadrMi  tolipifcniiB. 

and  of  60  to  100  feet  In  this  country.  The 
bark  is  smooth,  the  leaves  large,  bright 
green,  truncate  at  the  point,  four-lobed 
and  somewhat  like  a  saddle  in  shape ;  hence 
the  tree  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
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Saddle-tree.  The  stipules  are  large,  oppo- 
site, flat,  and  serve  the  function  of  scales 
to  the  young  buds,  which  are  bent  down- 
wards, becoming  subsequently  erect,  when 
the  stipules  fall  ofL  The  flowers  are  large, 
somewhat  like  a  tulip  in  appearance;  they 
have  a  calyx  of  three  deciduous  segments 
which  are  turned  down,  and  a  corolla  of 
six  erect  petals  forming  a  kind  of  cup  of 
bell,  and  both  sepals  and  petalsare  greenish 
variegated  with  yellow  and  orange.  The 
fruits  of  the  Tullp-tree  do  not  split  when 
ripe,  as  those  of  Magnolia  do. 

The  noble  appearance  of  this  tree  renders 
it  a  great  favourite  in  English  pleasure 
grounds,  but  the  flowers  are  not  produced 
until  it  has  attained  an  age  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  In  America  the  wood,  which 
is  yellow  or  whitish  accorGinflr  to  age,  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes,  for  which  purjwse 
its  lightness  renders  it  available.  It  is  like- 
wise used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  by  coach- 
builders  for  the  panels  of  coaches,  &c. 
The  tree  shares  in  the  bitter  tonic  principle 
common  to  most  of  the  trees  of  the  Mag- 
nolia tamiXy.  The  foliage  of  the  Tulip-tree 
assumes  in  autumn  an  intensely  brisrht 
golden  yellow  hue.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIRIOSMA.  A  genus  of  Olacacem,  con- 
sisting of  a  Brazilian  tree  with  soft  yellow 
odoriferous  wood,  alternate  elliptical  gla- 
brous leaves,  and  axillary  flower-panicles 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
a  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  a  trun- 
cate limb,  and  nine  stamens,  of  which  six 
are  sterile,  petalold,  and  bifld.     [J.  T.  S.] 

lilS.  (Pr.)  Liliumcandidnm.  —  ASPHO" 
DELE.  Hemerocallis  flava.  —  D'ANGLE- 
TBRRE.  TrU  xiphioides.  —  DEGUERNE- 
8EY.  Nerine  samiensis.  —  DE  MAI.  Con- 
vallaria  majalia.  —  DE  PORTUGAL.  Tri* 
xiphioides.  —  DE  SAINT  BRUNO.  Antheri- 
cum  Liliastrum.  —  DE  SAINT  JACQUES. 
Amaryllis  or  Sprekelia  formosissima.  ~ 
DBS  ALLOBROGES.  ArUhericum  Lilian 
strum.  —  DES  INCAS.  Alstr&meria  Pele- 
griruL     —  D'ESPAGNE.      Iris  xiphioides. 

—  D'ETANG.  Nymphteaalba.  —  DESVAL- 
LEES.  Convallariamajalis.  —  ISABBLLE. 
Lilitim  iestaceum.  —  JACINTHB.  Scilla 
italica.     —  JAFNE.     Hemerocallis  flava. 

—  JAUNB  DORE.  Lycoris  aurea.  —  MA- 
THIOLE.  Pancratium  maritimum.  — 
NAROISSE.  Pancratium  maritimum ;  also 
Stembergia  lutea,  —  TURBAN.  Idlium 
pomponium. 

LISER&    (Pr.)    Convoltmltu  arvensis. 

LTSERON.  (Pr.'*  Ckmvolmaus.  —  DE 
MIOHAUX.  Pharbitis  hederacea.  —  DE 
PORTUGAL.  Convolvulus  tricol^.  —DES 
HAIBS.  Calystegia  sepium.  —  EPINBUX. 
Smilax  aspera.  —  GRAND.  Calystegia 
sepium.    —  NOIR.   Polygonum  ConvolmUus. 

—  PETIT.  C(mvolvultis  arvensis.  —  SATINE. 
Convolvulus  Cneorum. 

LI8ET.       (Pr.)       Convolvulus  arvensis. 

—  PIQUANT.    Smilax  aspera. 
LISIANTHUS.    A  genus  of  Oentianaeece, 

consisting  of  tropical  American  herbs  or 


\  undershrubs,  with  decussate  sessile  or 
stalked  ribbed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
more  or  less  clustered,  axillary  or  tennlnal ; 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  flve  erect  seg- 
ments, membranous  at  their  edges;  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  purple  red  blue  or 
yellowish-green  in  colour,  withering  on  , 
the  plant,  its  tube  slightly  irregular;  the  ! 
stamens  flve,  within  the  corolla,  the  an- 
thers ultimately  rolled  back ;  the  capsule 
two-celled. 

The  flowers  of  L.  Russellianus  are  very 
handsome ;  while  those  of  L.  princeps  are 
described  as  constituting  the  plant  one  of 
the  noblest  in  existence.  It  is  a  green- 
house shrub  with  long  hanging  flowers  of 
a  rich  scarlet  melting  into  yellow  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emerald  green  flve- 
lobed  limb.  [M.  T.  M.J     I 

LISSANTHE.  A  gonus  of  Epacridaeea, 
entirely  confined  to  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia. They  are  small  rigid  shrubs,  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  indies 
high,  and  seldom  exceeding  flve  or  six 
feet,  having  small  scattered  sharp-pointed 
often  needle-shaped  leaves,  and  very  small 
usually  white  flowers,  borne  either  singly 
or  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
bran  ches.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  des- 
titute  of  the  hairs  upon  the  limb  possessed 
by  its  congeners,  whence  the  generic  name 
from  lissos,  smooth,  and  anthos^  a  flower. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  berry  containhig 
a  hard  stone.  That  of  several  species  is 
eatable.  L,  sapida,  a  native  of  South- 
eastern  Australia,  is  called  the  Australian 
Cranberry  on  account  of  Its  resemblance 
both  in  size  and  colour  to  our  European 
cranberry,  but  its  flesh  is  thin,  and  more 
like  that  of  the  Siberian  crab.  L.  strigosa 
and  L.  montana  are  eaten  in  Tasmania, 
the  latter  being  a  very  dwarf  mountain 
species  bearing  large  white  transparent 
fleshy  fruits.  lA.  SJ 

LI8S0CHILUS.  A  genus  of  vandeons 
African  orchids,  of  terrestrial  habit,  with 
striated  or  plicate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
rather  showy  flowers  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  It  comes  near 
Eulophia,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
disproportion  between  sepals  and  petals. 
The  sepals  are  small,  reflexed  or  spreading; 
the  petals  large,  spreading,  wing-like;  the 
lip  saccate;  the  column  short,  erect:  and 
the  pollen-masses  two  in  numlier,  bilobed 
behind,  with  a  short  linear  caudlcle,  and  a 
triangular  gland.  The  species  are  not  very 
numerous.  [T.  M.] 

LISTERA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids, consisting  of  slender  herbs  with  a 
rootstock  bearing  a  mass  of  thieklsh  flbreSf 
and  two  leaves  at  some  distance  from  tin 
ground,  and  so  near  together  as  to  api 
opposite.  The  flowers  are  small,  green, 
a  slender  raceme ;  the  sepals  and  petali 
nearly  alike,  short  and  spreading ;  the  lij 
longer,  linear,  and  two-cleft;  there  is  n< 
spur;  and  the  anther  is  flxed  by  its  baseii 
a  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  short  column 
Tliere  are  but  few  species,  natives  « 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  or  North  America 
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Two  are  British :  L.  ovata^  the  common 
Tway-blade,  which  has  a  stem  often  above 
a  foot  high,  and  broadly  ovate  leavev  two 
to  four  inches  long ;  and  L,  eordata,  a  more 
northern  mountain  plant,  seldom  above 
six  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  small,  and 
asnally  slightly  cordate. 

LITANTHES.  A  genus  of  XiZiocMB,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  An  extremely  small 
herb,  with  a  bulb  almost  the  size  of  a  pea, 
a  bristle-like  scape  appearing  before  the 
Isaves,  and  a  single  small  drooping  flower, 
with  a  greenish-white  tubular  cylindrical 
perianth,  having  a  six-deft  limb,  and  six 
included  stamens.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LITCHL  The  fruit  of  Nephelium  LUehi, 
a  plant  sometimes  referred  to  Euphoria  or 
Dimocarpus. 

LITHOCARPU8.  A  genus  of  OMpuU- 
ferce,  consisting  of  lofty  trees  with  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers 
in  catkins.  The  male  catkins  are  filiform, 
with  a  cup-shaped  six-cleft  perianth,  and 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens  Inserted  at  its 
base ;  while  the  female  flowers  are  sessile 
on  a  common  rachis,  surrounded  by  scales. 
The  fruit  is  a  hard  nut,  enclosed  in  scales. 
L.  javenns  is  the  only  species.    [J.  H.  B.] 

LITHOSPERMUM.  The  Gromwell  genus, 
a  large  group  of  Boraginaeemt  known  by 
having  the  corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped 
or  salver-shaped,  without  scales  at  the 
throat,  where  are  often  five  plaits;  and  by 
the  nuts  not  being  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  having  a  flat  surface  of  adhesion  to 
the  receptacle.  The  species  are  generally 
distributed,  but  most  numerous  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
are  rough  strigosely  hairy  herbs  or  under^ 
shrubs,  with  bracteated  racemes  of  purple, 
blue,  white,  or  yellow  flowers.     [J.  T.  8.] 

LITHOXYLON.  A  genus  of  Euphtyrbia- 
ceee,  established  by  Endlicher  for  the  Seeu- 
rinega  niiida,  ait  Otaheitan  plant,  diifering 
in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  rest  of 
that  genus. 

LITHY-TREE.    Viburnum  LoHtatui. 

LITMUS.  A  blue  dye  prepared  from 
Boecella  tinctoria  and  some  other  lichens, 
by  maceration  and  occasional  agitaticm  in 
a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  and  potai^.  A 
kind  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the 
lichen  becomes  first  reddish,  and  then  blue. 
When  dried  it  has.  If  rubbed  with  the  nail, 
a  coppery  tint  like  indigo.  Litmus  Is  of 
great  importance  to  chemists,  as  it  affords 
a  delicate  t^t  for  acids  and  alkalies,  since 
blue  litmus  acquires  from  acids  a  red  tint, 
which  is  restored  by  alkalies.  For  this 
purpose  paper  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
Utmus,  and  then  dried  and  bound  up  in 
packets ;  when  so  prepared,  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  test-paper.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LITOBROCHLA.  A  genus  of  pterold 
ferns,  closely  allied  indeed  to  PterU  itself, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  reticula- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  fronds.  From 
AmpMblettrctt  another  reticulated  genus  of 
PteridetB,  it  is  known  by  the  absence  of 


free  veinleU  from  the  areoles ;  while  Lon 
ekitit,  which  also  agrees  with  it  in  iht 
particular.  Is  known  by  its  sort  belnK  f«> 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  sinnne*  o 
the  s^rmenu,  whence  it  takes  a  Innat 
form,  those  of  LUobroehia  being  rori 
tinuons  along  the  whole  margin  of  th 
segments.  The  group  Doryopteris^  witi 
I  simple  or  palmate  fronds,  which  is  some 
tbnes  separated  as  adistlnct  genus,  has  th« 
veins  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  f  nmds 
while  in  true  LUobroehia  the  fronds  an 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  and  tin 
veins  are  more  distinctly  visible.  Thej 
are  neaiiyall  of  them  natives  of  tropira 
climates,  and  are  found  in  consldenibli 
numbers  In  both  hemisptaereai      (T.  M.] 

LIT&SA.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees  nl 
the  laurel  family,  with  reticulated  leaver 
and  flowers  in  axillary  tufts,  protected  »»y 
numerous  overlapping  scales  which  fall 
off  after  a  time.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
both  males  and*  females  having  a  four  t<i 
six-parted  deciduous  perianth  :  the  former 
with  six  stamens  having  fourcelled  an- 
thers, and  some  of  the  sumens  glandular 
at  the  base;  the  latter  with  four  or  six 
sterile  stamens,  and  a  number  of  glands 
surrounding  the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  fleshy, 
and  placed  upon  the  thickened  top  of  the 
flower^talk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LITT^A  Under  ttiis  name  Tagltabne, 
an  Italian  botanist,  described  a  South 
American  Agave,  which  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  In  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Lttta,  near  Milan,  in  181S;  but 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Agave  oemi- 
niflora.  It  has  a  short  stout  tmnk,bearing 
on  its  summit  a  dense  crowd  of  narrow 
whip-like  dull-green  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which,  once  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  plant,  rises  a  straight  spear-llke  stem, 
twenty  or  more  feet  high,  bearing  an  Im- 
mense number  of  yellowish-green  flowers, 
with  long  protruding  stamens  fumlFbed 
with  versatile  anthers.  [A.  a] 

LITTLEGOODi    Ettphorbia  helioteopia. 

LITTORAL.    Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

LITTORELL  A  An  herbaceous  perennial 
belonging  to  the  PlantaginacetB,  common 
on  the  margins  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
lakes,  where  it  forms  a  turf.  The  leaves, 
all  of  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  grass-like  but  fieshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  some  barren  and  some  fertile, 
the  latter  sessile  among  the  leaves,  the 
former  elevated  in  scapes  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  remarkable  for  their  four 
long  slender  filaments  and  tremulous  an- 
thers. L.  Jaeuatris,  commonly  called  Shore- 
weed,  is  the  only  species.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LITUATE.  Foiked,  with  the  points  a 
little  turned  outwards. 

LITURATE.  When  spots  are  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  snrfoce. 

LIVBCHB.    (Fr.)    Levisticum. 

LIVBLONG.  or  LIVE-FOB-BVER.  Sodum 
IWepkiuM. 
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LIVER-LEAF.    Hepaiiai. 

LIVERWORT,  ifarchantia  polymorphci. 
— ,  GROUND.  The  herbalists^  name  for 
Peltideacanina,  Dr.  Mead's  once  celebrated 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  —.NOBLE.  Me- 
paticatriioba, 

LIVERWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Marchantiaceae. 

LIVID.  Clouded  with  Intermingled  grey- 
ish brownish  and  bluish  tints. 

LIVI8T0NA.  The  geographical  range  of 
this  genus  of  palms  extends  from  Upper  As- 
sam and  Southern  China,  through  Malacca 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
to  the  continent  of  Australia,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  known  species,  two  are  noble 
trees  attaining  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet,  while  the  others  seldom  ex- 
ceed twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  terminal  and  fan-shaped,  divided  into 
numerous  segments,  which  are  split  at  the 
apex, and  frequently  have  threads  hanging 
lietween  them,  while  the  footstalks  are 
sheathed  at  the  base  in  a  mass  of  netted 
fibres,  and  are  often  prickly  along  the  edges. 
Their  branching  flower-spikes  grow  out 
from  amongst  the  leaves,  and  have  several 
Incomplete  leathery  spathes  surrounding 
their  stalks.  The  flowers  have  a  three-cut 
calyx,  and  a  three-parted  corolla,  and  are 
all  perfect.  The  fruits  are  dry  and  one- 
seeded. 

L.  aiiatraUs,  also  called  Corypha  atutrcUia^ 
is  o  e  of  the  few  palms  belonging  to  the 
Australian  continent,  and  is  principally 
foind  along  the  east  coast  to  as  far  as 
latitude  37°  8.  It  is  the  tallest  of  the  spe- 
cies, occasionally  attaining  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  about 
a  foot  In  diameter.  Its  unexpanded  leaves, 
prepared  by  being  scalded  and  then  dried 
In  the  shade,  are  used  for  making  biU« ; 
while  the  still  younger  and  more  tender 
leaves  are  eaten  like  cabbages.  In  Assam 
the  leaves  of  L.Jenkinaiana,  the  Toko  Pat 
of  the  natives,  are  used  for  making  the  pe- 
culiar umbrella  hats  worn  in  that  country, 
and  also  for  thatching  roofs,  Ac.    [A.  S.] 

LIZARD'S  HERB.  G<miophleMum  irOo- 
butn, 

LIZARD'S  TAIL.    Saumrus. 
LIZARD'S  TONGUE.    Sauroglosgum, 
LLAVEA.    A  very  interesting  genus  of 
polypodlaceous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Platylomece,  and  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  Ceratodactvlie:  The  only  species, 
L.  cordi/olia,  has  tripinnate    glaucescent 
fronds,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have  , 
broadly  cordate-ovate  sterile  pinnules,  and 
the  upper  parts   long  linear  sUiqulform  | 
fertile  ones,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  | 
each  other.    The  sori  are  in  simple  or  fork-  ; 
ed  contiguous  lines  near  the  ends  of  the  , 
free  veins,  the  frond-margin  being  some- 
what revolute  and  attenuated^so  as  to  be-  i 
come  a  spurious  induslum.    The  plant  is  | 
Mexican,    and  is  found  at   considerable 
elevations.  [T.  M.] 


LLITHI,  or  LITHRL    Liihraa  oaustiea. 

LLOTDIA.  A  liliaceous  plant,  from  five 
to  six  inches  high,  with  flowers  composed 
of  six  nearly  equal  spreading  persistent 
petals,  or  rather  sepals,  which  are  white, 
veined  with  red  or  green ;  stamens  not. 
bearded,  the  anthers  and  style  erect.  *  The 
flower-stalk  Is  Invested  with  its  own  sheath, 
and  separated  by  an  elongation  of  the  root 
from  the  leaves,  of  which  the  most  distant 
encloses  within  its  fleshy  base  the  mdi- 
ment  of  the  plant  of  the  following  season. 
The  plant  is  Increased  by  ofiTsets  or  creep- 
ing shoots  with  a  bulb  at  the  extremity, 
the  point  of  the  bnlb  being  directed  to- 
wards the  parent  root.*  L.  serotina  was 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who 
flrst  discovered  the  plant  on  the  higher 
mountains  of  North  Wales.         [O.  A.  J.] 

LOASACE-(E.  (LoasecB,  Loasads.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  cactal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogena.  Herbs  with  rigid  or 
stinging  hairs,  opposite  or  alternate  exsti- 
pulate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers.  Calyx 
adherent;  limb  four  to  flve-parted ;  petals 
flve  or  ten,  often  hooded:  stamens  na> 
merous,  distinct  or  united  in  bundles ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  several  parietal 
placentas ;  style  single.  Fmit  capsular  or 
succulent;  seeds  albuminous.  American 
plants,  some  of  which  from  their  stingingr 
qualities  are  called  Ohill  Nettles.  There 
are  about  a  score  of  genera,  of  which  Loasa 
is  the  best  known.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOASA.  The  typical  genus  of  LoascuaeoB, 
and  one  of  those  having  ten  petals  in  a 
double  series,  the  flve  inner  or  smaller  of 
which  in  this  case  are  furnished  with 
three  bristles  on  their  backs.  It  is  best 
distinguished  from  the  allied  ten-petaled 
genera  by  its  trifld  stigma,  vdth  acute 
conniving  lobes ;  and  by  its  capsules  open- 
ing by  three  valves  at  their  shortly  ex- 
serted  summits.  All  the  species  beloner  to 
the  cool  regions  of  Pern  and  Chill,  and 
thrive  in  the  oi)en  air  during  summer  in 
this  country,  several  being  grown  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  their  conspicuous 
yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Many  are  furnish- 
ed with  bristly  hairs  secreting  an  acrid 
fluid,  and  inflict  a  sharp  sting  when  incau- 
tiously handled.  [A.  S.] 

LOBBIA.  A  genus  of  AriatoloehiacetBt 
named  after  Mr.  Lobb,  a  botanical  traveller, 
and  comprising  a  climbing  pepper-like 
shrub,  with  wavy  knotted  branches,  stalk- 
ed leaves  without  stipules,  and  pendulous 
spikes  of  flowers  placed  on  a  thread-Uke 
four-sided  receptacle.  The  perianth  Is 
brownish-red,  bell-sh!«)ed,  with  a  three- 
lobed  limb,  the  tube  having  a  prominent 
rim  running  round  the  interior;  stamens 
sixteen  to  eighteen.  Inserted  on  a  disk  sur- 
mounting the  ovary,  and  united  with  the 
base  of  the  style,  the  fllaments  tree ;  ovary 
inferior,  linear,  four  celled.  The  shrub  is 
a  native  of  Singapore.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOBE  BERRY.  A  common  name  for 
Ooccoloba. 
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LOBELIACE^  (Lobeliads.)  A  natuiHl 
order  ot  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  campanal  alliance  of  eplgjnons 
Exogens.  Milky  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  exsttpulate  leaves;  calyx  su- 
perior, its  limb  often  flve-lobed;  corolla 
irregularly  flve-lobed,  often  deeply  cleft ; 
stamens  epigynous,  the  anthers  united; 
stigma  fringed.  Fruit  capsular,  one  or 
more  celled,  opening  at  the  top;  seeds 
nnraeroos,  with  albumen.  Found  chiefly 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  Acrid 
and  narcotic  qualities  prevail  in  the  order, 
which  contains  about  twenty-nine  genera, 
and  nearly  fourt  hundred  species.  Exam- 
ples :  LoMia,  Siphocampyloa.      [J.  H.  B.] 

LOBELIA.  This  genus  commemorates 
Matthew  Lobel,  a  physician  and  botanist 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  James  I.  It  also 
forms  the  typical  family  of  LobeHacecB,  and 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  herbaceous 
plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  subtropieal  regions  of  the  globe,  es- 
pecially In  America,  less  abundantly  found 
iB  North^n  Europe  and  Asia.  In  general 
bftbit  the  species  vary  much,  but  are  more 
constant  in  the  characters  presented  by 
the  flowers,  which  have  a  flve-lobed  calyx 
with  a  variously-shaped  tube ;  a  corolla 
wkoee  tube  is  slit  along  the  upper  side, 
and  whose  limb  is  divided  into  two  lips, 
tb«  upper  of  two,  the  lower  of  three  dl- 
vlaloaB :  anthers  united  into  a  tube  round 
the  style,  two,  or  sometimes  all  of  them, 
hairy  at  the  top ;  and  an  ovary  more  or  less 
adherent  to  the  calyx. 

As  Is  very  frequently  the  case  with 
milky-jQleed  plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  have  acrid  properties.  Such 
are  L,  cardmaUSt  L.  typhHUUMy  and  espe- 
cially L,  inJUtta,  a  North  American  plant, 
sometimes  called  Indian  Tobacco,  the 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as  well 
as  its  flavour,  being  not  unlike  those  of 
tobacco.  Given  In  small  doses  it  operates 
as  a  dispfaoretic  and  expectorant,  in  larger 
ones  as  an  emetic,  while  in  excessive  doses 
it  acts  as  »  powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison, 
cansing  great  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
death.  Serious  results  have  followed  the 
injodlefoos  administration  of  this  drug  by 
so-called  *  medical  botanists,'  who  deny 
that  the  plant  is  a  poison.  In  medicinal 
dosesL  the  drug  has  been,  and  still  is,  occa- 
sionally nsed  In  spasmodic  asthma  with 
advantage. 

Nnmerons  spedes  of  this  genus  are 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  for  the 
splendour  of  their  flowers,  among  which  L. 
cardhutUa^  X.  tpUndens,  and  L.  fiOgens  are 
especially  conspicuous.  Several  varieties 
of  these  species  are  now  cultivated,  the 
flowers  of  which  present  every  shade  of 
scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  L.  Erintu  Isa  low- 
growing  trailing  plant,  with  small  pale 
bine  flowers,  much  used  as  a  bedding  plant. 
Two  species  are  British :  L.  Dortmanna, 
ttmnd  in  shallow  lakes,  and  L.urena,  which 
grows  In  beathy  places.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOBBSTENS.  The  fmlts  of  Ctordia  irya» 


LOBIOLR  One  of  the  small  lobes  into 
which  the  thallus  of  some  lichens  Is.di  vided. 

LOBITLE.  A  small  lobe.  Thus  Mmiate 
means  divided  into  small  lobes. 

LOBLOLLT  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Cur 
pania  gMbra  {  also  of  Plscnia  cordata. 

LOBLOLLT  SWEETWOOD,  A  West 
Indian  name  for  SciadophyUum  Jncguinii. 

LOBOCARPU8.  A  little-known  genus 
of  ATumacecBt  having  the  fruit  described 
as  enclosed  within  a  persistent  tubular 
leathery  three-cleft  calyx,  and  as  consist- 
ing of  flve  carpels  combined  into  a  flve- 
lobed  and  flve-celled  fruit,  with  two  seeds 
In  each  celL  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOOBLLI,  LOOTJLL  The  peridia  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

LOOELLUS.  A  secondary  cell;  a  small 
cell  within  a  larger. 

LOCHERIA.  One  of  the  subgenera  of 
AcMmenee,  consisting  of  erect  herbs  with 
axillary  or  subpaniculate  flowers,  the 
peculiar  features  of  which  are  an  oblique 
funnel-shaped  corolla  much  larger  than 
the  calyx,  a  nearly  entire  flve-angled 
fleshy  ring  round  the  ovary,  and  a  two- 
cleft  stigma.  A  hir$uta  and  peduncuUUa 
are  illastrations.  (T.  M  J 

LOOULATB,  LOCXTLAB.  Divided  Into 
cells. 

L00ULU8,  LOdrLAMENTTTM.  A  cell 
or  cavity.  Usually  the  cell  of  a  fruit  or 
ovary ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  cavity  of  one  or 
more  carpels.  Also  the  peritheclum  of 
certain  fungals. 

LOOULICIDAL.  That  mode  of  dehis- 
cence which  consists  in  ripened  carpels 
splitting  or  dehiscing  through  their  backs. 

LOCULOSB.  Divided  by  Intemfd  parti- 
tions into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  walnut- 
tree.   This  is  never  applied  to  fruits. 

L0CU8TA.  Aspikelet  of  grasses;  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  collections  of  florets 
formed  in  such  plants. 

LOOUST-BEBRT.    Maipiohia  coriaeea. 

LOCUST-TREE.  Ceratonia  SUiqua;  alBO 
Bobinia  PseudrAeacia.  — ,  BASTARD. 
CUAhraUwi/oUa.  —,  HONEY.  Oleditschia 
triacanthos.  —.SWAMP  or  WATER.  Gl6- 
ditscMa  numoaperma.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN. 
Hymencea  CourbarU ;  also  Byraonima  co- 
riaeea  and  cinerea. 

L0DDIGE8IA.  A  small  glabrous  under- 
shrub  with  trlfollolate  leaves,  and  small 
purple  and  white  flowers  in  short  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
forms  of  Itself  a  genus  of  Leguminosm  in 
the  section  PapilixnuiceoB.  nearly  allied  to 
Hypoeedyptua,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
very  short  vexlllum  or  upper  petal  and  in 
the  very  flat  ovate  acute  pod.  It  is  a  rather 
pretty  species,  and  has  been  in  cultivation, 
though  now  apparently  abandoned. 
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LODICULB.  The  bypogynooa  scale  of  a 
gnus. 

LODOICBA.  Prior  to  the  discovery  in 
1743  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  palm,  L.  techeUarum,  upon 
which  this  genus  is  founded,  was  unlmown, 
but  Its  Immense  woody  nuts  were  fre- 
quently found  floating  upon  the  sea,  or 
were  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mal- 
dlve  Islands,  and  gave  rise  to  many  absurd 
fabulous  tales.  It  was  called  the  Double 
Oocoaruut  Palm,  Coco  de  Mer,  or  Ooco  des 
Maldives.  The  tree  has  a  nearly  cylindrical 
trunk,  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  a  crown  of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  some  of  which  are  upwards' 
of  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
They  are  of  two  sexes,  both  of  which 
have  three  sepals  and  three  petals  to  the 
flowers,  those  of  the  females  being  large, 
thlclc,  and  fleshy.  The  fruits  externally  are 
covered  with  a  thick  flbrous  husk,  and 
contain  usually  one,  but  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  immense  stones  or  nuts  with 
excessively  hard  and  thick  black  shells, 
each  being  divided  half-way  down  into 
two  lobes,  whence  the  popular  name. 

In  olden  times  important  medicinal  vir- 
tues were  attributed  to  these  nuts,  water 
drunk  out  of  vessels  made  of  them  being 
supposed  to  preserve  people  from  all  com- 
plaints, and  extravagant  prices  were  con- 
sequently paid  for  them.  At  the  present 
day  they  are  converted  into  various  do- 
mestic utensils,  while  the  wood  serves 
many  useful  purposes,  and  the  leaves  are 
made  into  hats  and  beautiful  baskets, 
cigar-cases,  &c,  besides  being  used  for 
thatching.  [A.  S.] 

This  magnificent  palm,  which  is  found 
only  In  two  small  islands,  Praslin  and 
Curieuse,  belonging  to  the  Seychelles 
group,  requires  a  great  length  of  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  The  shortest  period 
before  it  puts  forth  its  flower-buds  Is 
thirty  years,  and  a  hundred  years  elapse 
before  it  attains  its  full  growth.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  it  is  in 
its  greatest  beauty,  the  leaves  at  this  pe- 
riod being  much  larger  than  they  are  sub- 
sequently. The  stem  grows  quite  upright, 
straight  as  an  iron  pillar,  and  In  the  male 
trees  frequently  attains  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  females  being  shorter.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  it  first  puts  forth  its  blos- 
soms, the  males  forming  enormous  catkins 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  three  Inches 
In  diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a 
strong  zigzag  stalk,  from  which  hang  four 
or  five,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven 
nuts,  averaging  about  401bs.  weight  each. 
From  the  time  of  flowering  to  the  matura- 
tion of  the  fruit,  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years 
elapses,  the  full  size,  however,  being  attain- 
ed in  about  four  years,  at  which  time  it  is 
soft  and  full  of  a  semi-transparent  jelly- 
like substance.  The  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  the  roots  of  this  tree, 
are  of  a  most  peculiar  kind.  The  base 
of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and  flts  into  a  nar 
tural  bowl  or  socket  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  in 


depth ;  this  bowl  Is  pierced  with  hundreds 
of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble,  with  hollow  tubes  correspondiner 
on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots 
penetrate  the  ground  on  all  sides,  never 
however  becoming  attached  I  to  the  bowl, 
their  iwrtlal  elasticity  affording  an  almost 
imperceptible  but  very  necessary  *  play'  to 
the  parent  stem  when  struggling  against 
the  force  of  violent  gales.  This  bowl  is  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  shell  of  the  nut, 
only  much  thicker ;  It  rots  very  slowly,  lor 
it  has  been  found  quite  perfect  and  entire 
in  every  respect  sixty  years  after  the  tree 
has  been  cut  down.  The  reprehensible 
practice  of  destroying  the  trees  for  the 
sake  of  their  nuts  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  Coco  de  M^, 
which  will  become  In  reality  as  rare  as  It 
was  supposed  to  be  by  the  voyaKers  who 
picked  up  the  first  known  specimens  of  its 
nuts  floating  on  the  sea.  [T.  H.] 

IXEFLINGIA.  A  small  genus  of  JOMe- 
br(UiMe.t  consisting  of  small  annuaJs  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  California. 
They  have  awl-sh^?ed  opposite  leaves, 
bristle-like  half -adhering  stipules,  and  very 
small  sessile  flowers  in  pairs  or  threes  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  forks  of 
the  dlchotomous  branches,  forming  small 
dense  fasciculate  cymes.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LOGANIACEiB.  {SpiodiaeetB,  Sfrychnete, 
PotaliacecB,  CoBloatylecBt  Loganiads.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  gentianal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  furnished  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves ;  calyx  inferior,  four  to  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  four,  five,  or  ten-deft,  with 
convolute  or  valvate  aestivation  ;  stamens 
varying  In  number,  not  always  equal  to  the 
parts  of  the  corolla  Fruit  a  two-celled 
capsule  with  loose  placentas,  or  a  berry, 
or  succulent  with  one  or  two  nucules ; 
seeds  usually  peltate,  with  albumen.  They 
Inhabit  chiefly  tropical  and  warm  conn- 
tries.  The  plants  are  bitter  and  highly 
poisonous.  The  poison-nut,  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  lielongs  to  the  order.  There  are 
upwards  of  thirty  genera  and  nearly  two 
hundred  species.  Examples :  Logania,SMr 
gelia,  and  Strychnos.  [J.  H.  B J 

LOGANIA  A  genus  of  Monopetala 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  order 
Loganiacea.  It  consists  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen Australian  species,  and  one  from  New 
Zealand,  all  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  In 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  paniclea  In 
botanical  characters  they  differ  chiefly  from 
Buddleia  (by  some  referred  to  Scrophn- 
lariacecB)  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being 
usually  in  fives  instead  of  in  fours,  in 
foliage  and  habit,  and  in  the  absence  of 
that  stellate  down  or  tomentum  so  uni- 
versal in  Buddleia.  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  particular  interest  either  as  use- 
ful or  ornamental  plants. 

LOGOERHBAD&    Centawea  nigra. 

LOGWOOD.    The  wood  of  ScematoxyUm 
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eampeckianum.  ->,  BASTARD.  Acacia  \ 
Berteriana.  — ,  WEST  I17DIAN.  Ceano-  . 
thua  Chloroxylon. 

LOISBLEURIA.  A  genus  of  ErieacecB^ 
the  only  species  of  which,  L.  procumbeiia,  \ 
is  sometimes  called  Azalea  procumbens. 
It  la  a  low  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  with 
small  opposite  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
and  small  rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
clasters,  these  having  a  calyx  of  five  sepals, 
a  campanulate  flve-lobed  corolla,-  and  a 
capsule  with  two  or  three  cells  containing 
several  seeds.  It  Is  fonnd  on  mountain 
moors  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  onr  own  country 
on  the  Scottish  Highlands.  [T.  M.] 

LOLIUM.  A  genns  of  grasses  belonging 
to  tbe  tribe  Hordece,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  inflorescence  being  in  close  spikes, 
with  tbe  solitary  splkelets  placed  edge- 
ways along  the  rachls ;  glumes  solitary,  or 
with  that  next  therachis  very  minute,  hav- 
ing three  or  more  flowers.  The  Ray  or  Rye 
Grasses  are  among  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies cultivated  in  Britain,  alike  useful  as 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  grrass  seeds  for  sowing 
on  land  intended  for  permanent  pasture, 
and  for  growing  singly  as  crops  in  alter- 
nate husbandry  cultivation.  L.perenneand 
the  variety  called  L.  UaHeum  are  the  best 
kinds,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  all  districts  where 
good  farming  is  carried  on.  By  proper 
management  the  first  crop  may  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  April,  and  three  more  cut- 
tings of  after-grass  during  the  season. 
One  of  the  few  deleterious  grasses  is  L. 
temndentuni,  or  Darnel,  which  sometlmet 


Lolitim  temaleatnm. 

prevails  to  a  dangerous  extent  among 
white  crops,  particularly  wheat.  When 
groand  up  with  the  com  and  made  into 
oresd,  it  is  said  to  produce  poisonous 
effects  on  the  system,  such  as  headache, 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  &c  [D.  M.] 


LOLO.  The  name  in  some  parts  of  the 
Paciflc  for  cocoa-out  oiL 

LOMAGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  ferns  of 
the  section  Tasnitidece,tound  in  the  Phllii^ 
pine  Islands.  They  have  pinnate  fronds, 
with  the  pinnas  articulated,  and  the  fertile 
ones  contracted,  the  venation  uniformly 
reticulated,  and  the  fructiflcation  forming 
non-induslate  linear  continuous  marginal 
lines  of  spore-cases.  There  is  only  one 
species  described.  [7  M.] 

LOMANDRA.   Zmrtea. 

LOMARIA.  An  extensive  genus  of  po- 
lypodlaceous  ferns  typical  of  tbe  section 
LomariecB,  They  are  various  in  size  and 
character,  but  agree  in  having  free  veins, 
with  linear  continuous  sorl,  on  a  broadlsh 
linear  receptacle  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  contracted 
fertile  fronds.  The  Indusium  is  marginal, 
opening  on  the  inner  side,  while  from 
the  contraction  of  the  parts  the  sorus 
is  costal,  that  is,  close  to  tbe  midrib. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  Blechnum,  with 
which  indeed  some  botanists  propose  to 
unite  them,  the  most  marked  distinction 
being  the  marginal  sort  of  Lomaria  as 
opposed  to  the  evidently  intraroarginal 
sort  of  Blechnum.  Lomaria  always  has 
contracted  fertile  fronds,  while  those  of 
Blechnum  are  generally  not  at  all  contract- 
ed, but  this  is  not  an  absolute  distinction. 
The  species  occur  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  examples  with  sim- 
ple pinnatifld  and  pinnate  fronds,  while 
one  species,  L.  Fraseri,  has  a  slender  tree- 
like caudex  and  bipinnatifld  fronds,  but 
it  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  genus.  The 
close  affinity  between  Lomaria  and  Blech- 
num is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  native 
Blechnum  Spicant  Is  frequently  included  in 
the  former  genus.  (T.  M.] 

LOMARIOPSIS.  A  genus  of  acrostich- 
oid  ferns  having  altogether  the  aspect  of 
Lomaria,  that  is  to  say,  bearing  coarse  pin- 
nate fronds,  the  fertile  ones  contracted ; 
but  differing  In  the  spore-cases  occupying 
the  whole  under  snrftice  of  the  fronds  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  the  margin,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  true  indusium.  They 
are  mostly  scandent  ferns,  climbing  up  the 
trees  of  tropical  forests,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  World.  [T.  MJ 

LOMATIA.  A  genus  of  Proteaceis,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives 
of  extra-tropical  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
South-west  America.  They  have  simple 
pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  generally 
toothed,  and  of  a  leathery  texture  |  and 
flowers  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  occa- 
sionally red,  and  having  an  Irregular  spread- 
ing calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  sessile  an- 
thers, and  a  filiform  style  with  an  oblique 
dilated  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  an  ovate 
two-valved  leathery  follicle,  containing 
several  partially  winged  seeds.      [R.  H.] 

LOMATOPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  i«ia- 
eea  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  allied  to  Aloe 
and  Tucca,  having  a  tubular  corolla  like 
the  former,  but  dillering  in  the  fruit,  which 
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ts  not  membranous,  bat  soft  and  leathery ; 
also  tn  the  seeds,  which  have  a  thick  black 
seed-coat.  From  Ytuxa  it  is  known  by  the 
perianth  not  having  the  leaves  all  separate. 
It  has  an  arborescent  stem  or  caudex,  with 
the  lea'/es  collected  at  the  top,  elongate- 
lanceolate,  with  cartilaginous  spiny-ser- 
rate margins,  and  axillary  peduncles  bear- 
ing paniculate  flowers.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LOMENTACBiB.  A  suborder  of  Oruei- 
fercB  characterised  by  the  siliqua  or  pod 
being  lomentaceous,  that  is,  having  com- 
plete transverse  partitions  separating  each 
seed  from  those  next  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
true  siliqua  is  barren,  and  the  seeds  are 
placed  in  the  partitioned  beak  of  the  pod. 
Among  British  plants  this  suborder  is  re- 
presented by  CaJdle  maritima,  Crambe  ma- 
ritima,  Baphanua  Baphaniatrum,  and  B, 
mariUrmis.  [J.  H.  BJ 

LOMENTUM  (adj.  LOMENTACEOUS). 
An  indehiscent  legume,  which  separates 
spontaneously  by  a  transverse  articulation 
between  each  seed. 

L0N0HITI8.  A  pterold  genus  of  ferns, 
having  large  herbaceous  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate  fronds,  and  a  thick  short  rhizome, 
the  fructification  forming  marginal  indu- 
siate  lines  as  In  PterU,  but  differing  in 
being  of  a  lunate  figure  from  their  occu- 
pying the  rounded  sinuses  between  the 
segments  rather  than  the  margins  of  the 
segments  themselves.  This  is  the  prevail- 
ing character,  but  occasionally  the  sori  are 
extended  up  the  sides  of  the  segments. 
They  occur  in  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape,  and  South  America         (T.  MJ 

LONCHOCARPTTS.  An  extensive  genua 
of  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the  greater 
number  belong  to  tropical  America,  and 
seven  to  tropical  Africa.  Some  are  small 
trees,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
feet  tn  height,  and  others  tall  climbing 
shrubs  with  woody  stems.  They  have  al- 
ternate pinnate  leaves,  except  in  a  solitary 
species  from  Southern  Mexico,  In  which 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet;  and 
their  pea-like  flowers  are  in  racemes  and 
either  purple  reddish  or  white,  but  never 
yellow.  The  genus  is  solely  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  its  pods,the  structure 
of  its  flowers  not  differing  from  that  of 
Piscidia  and  other  allied  genera.  The  pod  is 
flat,  much  longer  than  broad,  varying  from 
a  thin  paper-like  to  a  hard  woody  consist- 
ency, and  without  wings  along  the  edges, 
the  seed-bearing  edge  being  merely  thick- 
ened or  flattened. 

The  leaves  and  young  branches  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  are  employed  by  the 
Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning 
fish,  or  rather  for  intoxicating  them,  so 
that  they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  an  Insensible  state,  and  are  thus 
captured,  but  afterwards  recover  and  are 
good  food.  One  species  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  was  called 
Nieou—ltB  Indian  name,  but  it  now  bears 
the  name  of  L.  rufeacens.  [A.  S.] 

LONOHOSTOMA.     A  genus  of  the  hy- 


drophyllaceous  order,  having  the  border  of 
the  corolla  in  five  lanceolate  divisions  ;  and 
the  styles  two,  and  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  The  species  are  Chpe  shrubs, 
with  alternate  entire  ovate  leaves;  the 
flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [6.  D.] 

LONDESIA.  A  genus  of  ChenopodiacecB 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
L.  eriantha  is  a  branched  annual  covered 
with  white  wool ;  the  leaves  alternate,  ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  entire ;  and  the  flowers 
on  short  axillary  branches.  In  involucrate 
bracteated  small  globose  heads :  they  'are 
polygamous,  the  females  more  abundant 
than  the  perfect  ones.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LONDON  PRIDE.    Saxifraga  umbroaa. 

LONGAN.  or  LONG- YEN.  The  fruit  of 
Nepheliwn  Longanum. 

LONG-BEARD.    TiUandaia  uaneoides, 

LONG-GLAND.    Macradenia. 

LONGITUDO.  In  the  direction  of 
growth. 

LONG-PURPLE.  Shakspeare's  name  for 
Orchis  mascula. 

LONICERA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
climbing  or  upright  shrubs  Inhabiting 
both  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
and  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The 
genus  is  by  some  botanists  divided  into 
two  subgenera,  Caprifolium  and  Xylosteiim. 
In  its  widest  extent  it  includes  all  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  CaprifoUacece  mark- 
ed by  the  following  characters:  Calyx  small, 
ttve-toothed;  corolla  tubular,  flve-cleft, 
generally  Irregular;  stamens  five;  style 
filiform ;  stigma  capitate ;  ovary  one  to 
three-celled,  few-seeded.  L.  Periclymenum, 
the  common  Honeysuckle,  the  Woodbine  of 
Shakspeare,  the  twisted  Eglantine  of  Mil- 
ton, Is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion, though  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing 
that  the  varieties  with  red  and  yeUow  buds 
are  both  of  the  same  species.  L.  Caprifolium 
is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  the  upper  pairs  of  leaves  united  at 
the  base  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  These  two 
species  have  red  berries  which  are  glutinous 
and  sweet,  but  unpalatable.  The  latter  Is 
sometimes  found  apparently  wild,  but  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  true  native.  L.  Xylo- 
ateum  bears  its  fiowers  In  pairs,  and  has  an 
upright  mode  of  growth.  It  is  Indigenons 
to  Britain,  but  of  unusual  occurrence.  Be- 
sides these,  many  foreign  species  are  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  of  which  L.  aemper- 
virens.  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  a  handsome 
climbing  species  with  evergreen  foliage 
and  scarlet  flowers,  is  a  native  of  North 
America;  L.  etruaca  has  orange-coloured 
flowers ;  and  L.japonica,  so  often  figured 
in  Chinese  drawings,  has  evergreen  foliage 
and  orange-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
pairs.  By  some  botanists  the  genus  Lonv- 
cera  Is  limited  to  those  Honeysuckles 
which  have  upright  stems,  the  climbers 
being  placed  in  the  genus  Caprifolium. 
Pr.  ChemrefeuiUe  ;  Ger.  QeiOtUxtt.  CO.  A.  J.] 
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LONTAR.  The  Palmyra  Palm,  BoroMtu 
Jlabeiliformia. 

LOODH.  An  Indian  name  for  Symplocos 
raeemosa  or  laurina,  the  bark  of  which 
forms  a  mordant  for  red  dyes. 

LOOF.  Lvffa  eBgjrpttaea,  the  Interior 
netted  fibres  of  whic^  are  used  In  Turkish 
baths  as  flesh-rubbers. 

LOOKING-GLASS  TREE.    HeriHera. 

LOOSESTRIFE.    Lysimachia.    —.COM- 
MON.    Lythrum  Salicaria.     — ,    FALSE. 
Ludwigia.     — ,   SWAMP.     Decodon.     — , 
j  TUFTBD.  Navmitntrgia.  —.WEST-INDIAN. 
Juuiaa  8uffrviico8<JL. 

I  LOPBZTA.  A  genus  of  annuals  belong- 
Ingr  to  the  Onagracea^  and  distinguished  by 
haringr  two  filaments,  of  which  one  bears  an 
anther,  the  other  Is  petal-like  and  abortive ; 
the  seed-vessel  is  four-valved,  four-celled, 
mwiy-seeded.  There  are  several  species, 
all  natives  of  Mexico,  bearing  alternate 

:  rarely  opposite  toothed  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  smaU  purple  or  red 
flowers.  [O.A.J.] 

LOPHANTHERA.  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian tree,  constituting  a  genus  of  McUpi- 

'  gkiaeecB.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with 
two  stipules  combined  Into  one  long  axU- 

'  laiy  scale.    The  stamens  are  double  the 

,  number  of  the  petals,  their  anthers  sur- 
mounted by  a  crestlike  appendage;  and 
the  fruit  is  stalked,  smooth,  not  winged, 
and  divided  into  three  lobes,  each  of  which 

;  divides  Into  two  pieces.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHAlTTHUa  A  genus  of  the  labiate 
order,  distinguished  by  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  as  long  as  the  cidyx,  its 
upper  lip  slightly  notched,  the  lower  hav- 
ing its  middle  lobe  broad,  with  prominent 
comrex  divisions  on  Its  edge.  The  species 
are  lierbaceons,  natives  of  North  America 

I  and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  name  Is  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  crest  and 
flower,  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.] 

LOPHIOLA.  A  genus  of  the  group 
Waehendar/ea,  which  is  sometimes  refer- 
red to  the  JAliacece,  but  more  usually  to 

I  HeBmodoracea,    It  1«  a  slender  perennial, 

'  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  narrow 
eqnitant  root-leaves,  and  flowers  In  a 
CTDvrded  cyme  at  the  top  of  a  leafless  scape, 
the  upper  part  of  which  and  the  exterior  of 
the  yellowish  perianth  are  densely  woolly. 
Tbe  perianth  is  deeply  six-cleft,  with 
spreading  divisions.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LOPHIKACE^,  LOPHIRA.  A  natural 
order  and  g^ins  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
beloofirfner  to  Llndley's  guttiferal  alliance 
of  bypofpynous  Bxogens.  Branching  trees 
witti  alternate  entire  stipulate  leaves, 
jointed  petioles,  and  panicled  regular  yel- 
low flowers  with  jointed  pedicels.  Sepals 
five,  tbe  three  inner  smaller,  tbe  two  outer 
becoDiin^  expanded  like  wings ;  petals 
flve,  twisted  in  estivation ;  stamens  nume- 
roam»  the  fllsmente  short,  and  the  anthers 


adnate;  disk  none;  ovary  conical,  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous  on  a  free  basal  pla- 
centa ;  stigmas  two.  Fruit  a  coriaceous 
nut,  spindle-shaped,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
Trees  from  tropical  Africa.  There  is  only 
one  known  genus,  viz.  Lophira.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOPHODIUM.    Lastrea. 

LOPHOGYNB.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Brazilian  PodostemacecBf  having  the  appear- 
ance of  liverworts  or  mosses.  It  would 
seem  as  though  they  had  no  true  stem  or 
leaves,  but  in  their  place  a  frond  or  thallus 
variously  divided,  on  which  are  placed  at 
Irregular  Intervals  the  flowers,  supported 
by  little  nerves  or  bundles  of  cells  hidden 
in  the  substance  of  the  frond.  The  flowers 
have  a  small  number  of  free  stamens,  and 
a  striated  ovary,  the  stigmas  of  which  are 
dilated  and  membranous,  forming  a  sort 
of  crest.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOLiENA.  A  South  African  gla- 
brous undershrub  with  entire  leaves,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Compositee  closely  allied  to 
the  discoid  species  of  Senedo,  but  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  Involucre,  which  has 
only  flve  broad  leafy  scales,  and  in  the  long 
subulate  appendages  to  the  branches  of  the 
style. 

LOPHOLEPIS.    Ooniophldnum, 

LOPHOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Celas- 
tracem,  consisting  of  three  or  four  shrubs 
from  tropical  Asia,  allied  to  Etumymtis, 
but  differing  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  always  containing  more  than  two 
ovules. 

LOPHOPHTTUM.  A  genus  of  Bala^ 
nophoraeecBf  consisting  of  fleshy  species 
with  a  thick  rootstock  attached  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  clothed  in  its  upper 
part  with  overlapping  scales.  From  this 
rises  the  flower-stalk,  which  at  its  upper 
end  is  divided  Into  pimple-like  branches 
provided  with  deciduous  bracts ;  along 
these  branches  the  flowers  are  arranged, 
the  males  having  free  stamens,  and  the 
females  two  styles.  The  inflorescence  and 
flowers  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  resem- 
ble those  of  Ounnera  scabra.  One  species 
Is  said  to  be  eaten  In  Bolivia,    pd.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOSORTA.    Alsophila. 

LOPHOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariacece,  of  the  tribe  Antirrhinea,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  five-cleft  herbaceous  calyx ; 
by  a  large  tubular  corolla,  without  any 
spur  or  pouch,  and  not  closed  at  the  throat 
as  in  Antirrhinum,  but  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  hairy  lines ;  by  the  globular 
capsule,  each  cell  opening  In  an  irregular 
pore  below  the  apex  ;  and  by  the  seeds  sur- 

I  rounded  by  a  fringed  wing.  There  are 
two  species,  L.  erubeacena  and  L.  scandens, 

i  both  natives  of  Mexico,  and  both  intro- 
duced Into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
highly  ornamental  as  herbaceous  climbers 
with  showy  pink  or  red  flowers.  They 
support  themselves  by  the  petioles  of  their 
softly  hairy  triangular  or  cordate  coarsely 
toothed  leaves,  and  by  their  long  often 
twisted  axillary  peduncles. 
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LOPHOSTIBMON.  AgenoBot  MyrtacecB, 
consisting  of  Australian  sbrnbs,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  white  flow« 
ers  in  corymbs.  The  calyx  has  a  roundish 
tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into  five  reOexed 
deciduous  segments  provided  with  append* 
ages  at  their  base ;  petals  five ;  stamens  nu- 
merous, aggregated  into  five  parcels,  oppo- 
site the  petals;  fruit  capsular,  inferior, 
three-celled,  many-seeded.        [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOSTTLIS.  A  name  given  by 
Hochstetter  to  the  African  species  of 
Seeuridacat  in  which  the  style  is  more 
dilated  at  the  top  than  in  the  Americaa 
ones. 

LOPSBED.    PhryvML 

LOQUAT.  Eriobotryajaponiea. 

LOQUB.    (Fr.)    Solatium  DtOeamanL 

LORANTHACEiE.  (VUcffidefB,  Mytoden- 
drea,  Loranths.)  A  natural  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonerlng  to  Lindley's 
asaral  alliance  of  epigynons  Bxogens.  Par 
rasitic  shrubs,  with  articulated  branches, 
opposite  exstlpulate  fleshy  leaves,  and 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  flowers.  Ca- 
lyx tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 
bracts;  petals  four  to  eight,  or  confounded 
with  the  calyx  ;  stamens  four  to  eight,  op- 
posite the  petals  t  ovary  one-celled,  with  a 
solitary  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  superior, 
succulent.  I^atives  chiefly  of  the  equinoc- 
tial regions  of  Asia  and  America,  but  a  few 
are  European  and  African.  The  mistleto  Is 
Viacum  album.  There  are  ao  genera  and 
above  400  species.  Examples :  Loranthu$, 
Viscum.  [J.  H.  BJ 

L0RANTHU8.  A  genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  Lorantha- 
cecB,  consisting  of  dlchotomous  branching 
shrubs,  usually  parasitic,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
spikes,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  sometimes 
unisexuaL  The  calyx  tube  is  ovate  or  top- 
shaped  ;  the  petals  four  to  eight  or  five  to 
six,  free  or  united ;  the  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them, 
with  introrse  anthers  dehiscing  length- 
wise. The  berry  is  ovate  or  top«haped, 
with  one  seed.  They  are  natires  of  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions,  and  com- 
prise nearly  800  species.  IJ.  H.  B.] 

LORATE.  Strap-shaped  :  the  same  as 
Ligulate. 

LORDS-AND-LADIBS.  Arum  maeuta- 
tum. 

LORD-WOOD.    Ltqwfdanibar  arientale. 

LORIOA.    The  skin  of  a  seed. 

L0R0PETALI7M.  A  genus  of  the  witch- 
hazel  order,  having  the  petals  long  nar- 
row and  three-nerved;  the  lobes  of  the 
anther  deciduous.  L.  chinenae  Is  a  native 
of  Ohimi,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  un- 
equal at  the  base,  and  covered  with  flne 
down.  The  plant  is  placed  by  some  in  the 
genus  Hamamelie.  [G.  D.] 

LORULUM.  The  filamentary  branched 
thallus  of  some  lichens. 


LOTIBR  ARBORESCENT  (Fr>  Car- 
michalia  australis.  —  ODORAKT  MeU^ 
lottu  ceerulea.  —ROUGE.  Tetroifonolobua 
purjmreut. 

LOTOS.    Zizyphtu  LotuB. 
LOT-TREE.    PyruBAria. 

LOTUa  A  genus  of  LeguminoMB,  of  the 
suborder  PapuionaeecB,  easily  known  by 
its  leaves  consisting  of  five  leaflets,  of 
which  two  are  close  to  the  stem,  and  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  stipules.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  herba- 
ceous, the  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles, 
either  solitary  or  in  little  umbels,  yellow, 
red,  or  of  a  deep  purple  almost  black ; 
the  calyx  flve-toothed.  the  corolla  remark- 
able for  its  very  pointed  keel,  the  stamens 
diadelphous,  and  the  pod  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  flattened,  with  several  seeds. 
The  species  are  most  of  them  European  or 
North  African,  but  a  few  are  spread  over 
Asia  and  Australia. 

L.  comicuiattu,  a  decumbent  perennial, 
with  umbellate  yellow  flowers  and  a  cylin- 
drical pod,  is  the  most  common  British 
species,  and  is  found  In  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  and  in  Australia.  The 
larger  varieties  form  a  very  good  ingre- 
dient in  our  meadows  and  pastures.  L. 
jmrjntreus,  formerly  cultivated  In  our  gar- 
dens for  its  dark  red  flowers.  L.  bifioma, 
and  some  allied  species,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  meadows  of  Sicily 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe; 
they,  with  L.  siliquonu,  a  more  common 
European  maritime  species,  are  often  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name 
of  Tetragonolobua,  on  account  of  the  ripe 
pod  having  four  longitudinal  ribs  or  win^s. 
L.  Iknycnium,  and  some  allied  species 
from  Southern  Europe,  constitute  the 
genus  Dorycnium  of  some  botanists.  U. 
hirautiu,  with  a  few  others,  also  South 
European,  have  been  detadied  under  the 
name  of  Bonjeania;  and  L.  glaucus,  with 
some  other  Canary  Island  species,  under 
that  of  Pedroaia ;  but  all  these  genera  are 
founded  on  characters  too  trifling  for 
general  adoption. 

LOTUS.  A  mythic  name  for  the  flower 
of  Nelumbium  apecioaum.  — ,  EGYPTIAN. 
Nymphcea  Lotus.  —,  HUNGARIAN.  Nym- 
phaa  thermalia.  — ,  INDIAN.  Nymphcea 
pubeaeena. 

LOTUSrBBRRT.    Byraonima  coriacetu 

LOTUS-TREE,  or  LOTB-TREE.  Zixyphus 
Lotua ;  also  reputed  to  be  Cettia  auatralia. 
The  true  Lotus-tree  of  the  ancients  is,  how- 
ever, more  probably  referred  to  Nitraria 
tridentata.  — ,  EUROPEAN.  IHoapyroa 
Lotua. 

LOUDONIA.  A  genus  of  HaJoroifaeea 
from  Australia,  comprising  two  or  three 
herbs  or  undershrubs.  L.  aurea  has  the 
stem  leafy  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
leathery,  linear,  entire ;  the  panicles  temsi- 
nal,  corjrmbose ;  the  flowers  yellow,  with 
the  calyx  tube  four-winged,  and  Its  limb 
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four-parted;  four  petals,  and  eight  sta- 
mens i  and  a  fleshy  clavate-tetragonous 
fruit.  [J.T.S.] 

I<017FF.    Luffa  CBgypUaca. 

liOnREA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoBa!,  of 
the  tribe  SedyearecBt  and  nearly  allied  to 
DesmocUum,  but  with  a  broadly  campanu- 
late  calyx,  enlarged  after  flowering,  and  a 
pod  consisting  of  two  or  more  joints 
folded  upon  each  other,  as  in  Uraria.  It 
comprises  three  or  four  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
the  tiabit  of  tome  Degmodiums.  The  leaves 
have  one  or  three  leaflets;  the  flowers 
are  small,  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
L,  vespertilioni8t  from  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
leaflets,  transversely  oblong,  and  three  or 
four  times  as  broad  as  long,  such  as  to 
have  been  compared  to  bat's  wings. 

LOUREIRA.  A  name  applied  to  a  shrub 
or  small  tree,  native  of  Cochin  China,  in 
honour  of  a  Portuguese  missionary  who 
pabUshed  a  Flora  of  Cochin  China  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  Included 
among  AmyridaeecBt  and  has  ovate  entire 
lemon-scented  leaves,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal stalked  flowers.  The  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped,  flve-toothed ;  petals,  flve,  oblong, 
the  lowest  one  the  largest ;  stamens  ten. 
The  fmit  is  succulent,  with  a  resinous 
joioe,  and  one  or  two  seeds.  L.  glandulosa 
is  grown  in  hothouses  in  this  country ;  it 
baa  o^ite-acute  leaves,  thickly  beset  with 
glands.  [M.  T.  M.] 

liOUSEBERRT-TREB.  Suonymus  euro- 
pcnu, 

LOUSE-BURR.    Zanthium  Strumarium. 

LOUSBWORT.    PedicularU. 

LOVAOB.  LevUticum  ojflcinale;  also 
AchiUea  Ugustiea,  and  a  common  name  for 
lAgutHcuim, 

LOTB.    ClemaHa  ViUOba. 

liOTE-FLOWER.    Agapantlms. 

IiOVB-IK-A-MI8T.  NigeOa  damageena. 
— ,  WBST  INDIAN.    PaaaUtora  fastida. 

IX)yS-n!r-A-PnZZLE.     Nigella    danuu- 
eevuu 
10VB-IN-IDLBNE8S.    Viola  tricolor. 

1X>YE- LIES -BLEEDING.  AmararUhus 
eaudahu. 

IX)TE3ffAir.    Oaiium  Aparine. 

LOVE-TREE.    Cercis  SiUqtuuftTum. 

LOWEA  berteridifolia  is  a  very  singular 
and  rare  rosaceous  plant,  native  of  North- 
ern Persia,  and  the  Soongari  desert,  flrst 
deseribed  by  Pallas,  and  by  him  referred 
to  BoMh  in  which  genus  it  is  now  replaced. 
It  is  a  little  shrub,  with  yellow  rose-like 
flowers,  and  simple  obovate-cuneate  ser- 
rated gtaucons  foliage.  It  agrees  perfectly 
te  the  characters  of  its  flowers  with  Bosa, 
Imt  diiters  strikingly  in  its  foliage.  All 
tnie  roses  have  pinnate  leaves  and  stipules, 
wttereas  Lowea  has  either  no  leaves  or  no 


stipules,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
nature  of  its  leafy  organs :  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  these  are  true  leaves 
without  stipules,  or  stipules  of  suppressed 
leaves  become  confluent  and  putting  on 
the  appearance  of  leaves.  In  either  case 
it  is  a  remarkable  plant.  [A.  S.] 

LOWRY.     Daphne  Laureola. 

LOX06RAMMA.  One  of  the  genera  of 
gymnogrammoid  ferns,  consisting  of  a  few 
species  with  simple  coriaceous  fronds ; 
uniformly  reticulated  venation,  with  free 
Included  veinlets  in  the  areoles ;  and  non- 
indusiate  oblong  or  linear  sori,  the  oblique 
receptacles  occurring  at  intervals  on  each 
side  the  midrib.  It  comes  near  SeUigiiea, 
but  has  not  the  pinnate  venation  found  in 
that  genus.  [T.  M.] 

L0X08CAPHE.  A  group  proposed  to  be 
separated  from  DavcUlia,  in  consequence 
of  the  oblique  and  sublateral  position  of 
the  sori,  which  gives  to  them  something 
of  a  daraaoid  character.  The  ultimate 
segments  of  the  fronds  are  narrow,  single- 
veined  and  soriferous  obliquely  at  the 
apex,  so  that  the  induslum  forms  with  the 
margin  of  the  segment  a  short  oblique 
boat-shaped  cavity,  instead  of  the  usual 
straight  terminal  cyst  of  Davallia,  with 
which  in  other  respects  these  plants  agree. 
The  species  are  found  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Paciflc  Islands.  L. 
gibberoaa  is  the  type.  CT.  M.] 

LOXSOMA.  A  genus  of  Australian  ferns, 
closely  related  to  Trichonuinea,  though 
having  none  of  the  pellucid  character 
which  belongs  to  that  genus.  It  has,  in 
fact,  creeping  rhizomes,  with  subcoriace- 
ous  decompound  fronds,  dark  above  and 
paler  beneath,  the  general  aspect  much 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  DavaUia. 
The  sori,  however,  are  involucrate  in  ei- 
trorse  marginal  cysts,  the  veins  run  out 
into  free  flllform  receptacles,  and  the 
sessile  oblique-ringed  spore-cases  indicate 
that  it  should  be  placed  with  the  Tricho- 
manineot.    It  has  free  veins.         [T.  M.] 

LOZANTA.  A  tree  from  New  Grenada, 
published  as  constituting  a  genus  of  Fio- 
chyacece,  but  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 

LUBINIA.  A  genus  of  primworts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  almost  salver-shaped,  the 
border  in  flve  deep  divisions,  the  two  poste- 
rior of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others ; 
the  seed  ovate,  acuceat  the  end,  one-celled, 
and  opening  by  two  valves.  L.  atropur- 
purea,  the  only  species,  is  an  annual,  a 
native  of  Mauritius,  with  fleshy,  smooth, 
and  obovate  leaves.  CG.  D.j 

LUOBE.  Some  myrtaceous  tree  whose 
leaves  are  used  in  Guiana  for  dyeing 
black. 

LUCERNE.    Medieago  sativa. 

LUCHB.     A    Chilian   name  for    ZTlva 
latissima. 
LUCID.    Shining. 
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LUCRABAN  SBED.  An  nxurecognised 
oil-seed  exported  from  Biam. 

LI70ULIA.  The  name  given  by  the 
Nepalese  to  a  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family, 
and  latinised  to  form  the  generic  title 
of  a  tree  highly  esteemed  for  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  rose- 
coloured,  somewhat  fleshy  flowers,  which 
are  borne  In  terminal  corymbs.  The  linear 
segments  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx  are  de- 
ciduous ;  the  corolla  is  salver-shaped,  its 
limb  flve-cleft,  with  ovate-obtuse  lobes ; 
the  anthers  flve,  almost  sessile  on  the 
throat  of  the  corolla ;  stigmas  two,  fleshy, 
surmounting  a  thread-like  style ;  capsule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  with  many  winged 
seeds.  L.  graHuiima  is  the  best  known 
species.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LUCtJMA.  A  genus  of  Sapotacea,  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species, 
all  natives  of  the  American  continent  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  extending  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mexico.  Some  are  shrubs, 
others  large  trees,  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  or  more,  and,  like  most  plants  of  the 
order.possessing a  milky  juice,and  leathery 
entire  leaves.  Their  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters upon  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  roundish  fleshy 
eatable  fruits.  L,  mammosum,  one  of  these 
large  trees,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  called 
Marmalade,  or  Natural  Marmalade,  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  a  thick,  agreeably 
flavoured  pulp  bearing  some  resemblance 
in  appearance  and  taste  to  quince  marma- 
lade. This  fruit  Is  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
three  to  flve  inches  long,  covered  with  a 
rusty-coloured  skin,  and  contains  usually 
a  single  hard  seed.  L.  Caimito,  whose 
fruit  is  called  Caimlto  in  Peru,  is  smaller 
than  the  foregoing,  being  only  about  three 
inches  long,  but  Its  pulp  is  softer  and 
superior  In  point  of  flavour.  [A.  8.] 

LUDDEMANNIA.  A  genus  of  ordilds 
proposed  to  be  separated  from  Oycnoches, 
and  distinguished  by  its  sessile  pollen- 
masses  and  minute  caudlcle,  as  well  as  by 
the  form  of  the  lip.  It  Is  allied  to  Laccsna, 
from  which  the  sessile  depressed  spherical 
pollen-masses  and  minute  caudicle  also 
distinguish  it.  L.  Pescatorei  is  a  Venezuelan 
species  with  the  liablt  otAdneta,  produc- 
ing long  pendent  spikes  of  buft-yellow 
flowers,  brown  inside,  with  the  petals  and 
lip  bright  yellow.  The  lip  is  concave, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  quadrate  above, 
with  the  sides  erect,  and  with  a  triangular 
lobe  or  tooth  in  front.  [T.  M.] 

LXJDWIGIA.  A  genus  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  allies  by  having  the 
stamens  four,  equal  to  the  number  of 
petals ;  and  the  seed-vessel  long  and  cone- 
shaped  at  the  end.  The  species  are  Indian 
herbs,  growing  in  marshes;  the  leaves 
alternate,  narrow,  entire,  and  shortly  stalk- 
ed ;  the  flowers  yellow,  solitary ,  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  name  was  given  by 
LinnsBus  in  honour  of  Ludwig,  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Leipsic  [G.  D.3 


LUFFA.  A  genus  of  CftiettrbitaeecB,  con- 
sisting of  monoecious  or  dioecious  herbs, 
with  alternate  petiolate  rough  leaves,  sim- 
ple tendrils,  racemose  male  flowers,  and 
solitary  female  flowers.  The  males  have  a 
laell-shaped  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  five- 
parted  corolla,  and  flve  stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx  distinct  or  in  bundles,  with  one- 
eelled  wavy  anthers.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  tube  club-shaped  and  flve-cleft,  flve 
petals,  abortive  stamens,  and  an  inferior 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules. 
The  pepo  is  ovate  or  oblong,  flbrons  within, 
containing  many  compressed  seeds.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa  [J.  H.  B.] 

LTTGAR.  An  unrecognised  tanning  bwk 
Imported  from  Singapore. 

LUHBA.  A  genus  of  TUiaeeeB,  consist- 
ing of  South  American  or  Mexican  trees 
or  shrubs,  clothed  more  or  less  with  stellate 
down,  alternate  leaves  usually  toothed, 
and  showy  white  or  pink  flowers  either  in 
axillary  cymes  or  terminal  panicles.  Bach 
flower  is  enclosed  in  an  involucre  of 
several  linear  bracts,  often  longer  than 
the  calyx;  the  petals  are  thickened  at 
the  base,  but  without  any  pit  or  scale ;  the 
stamens  very  numerous,  the  outer  ones 
barren ;  the  capsule  hard  and  woody,  open- 
ing at  the  top  in  flve  valves,  and  contain- 
ing several  winged  seeds  in  each  cell. 
There  are  about  sixteen  species  known, 
most  of  them  very  handsome  when  in 
flower.  The  wood  of  L.  divaricata,  which 
is  white  and  light,  but  very  close-grained, 
is  used  in  Brazil  for  musket-stocks,  wooden 
shoes,  &c,  and  the  bark  of  L.  grandifiora 
for  tanning  leather. 

LUI8IA.  A  genus  of  inconspicuous 
epiphytal  caulescent  erect  orchids  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  America,  with  terete  rigid 
rush-like  leaves,  and  small  dingy  green  or 
purplish  or  yellowish  flowers  of  very  little 
interest.  [T.  M.] 

LTTLUP.  A  vegetable  touchwood  or 
tinder,  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
Labuan. 

LUMBAN6.  The  nuts  of  AlmriUa  tri- 
loba and  moluecensis,  from  which  an  oil  is 
expressed.    Tliey  are  called  Candle  Nuts. 

LUMBRICAL.  Worm-shaped;  a  term 
applied  to  the  worm-like  lobes  of  the  frond 
of  certain  seaweeds. 

LUNAIRE.  (Pr.)  Lunaria.  —GRANDE. 
Lunaria  biennis. 

LUNANIA.  A  genus  of  woody  plants 
inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  belonging  to  the  SamydaeeaSt 
though  hitherto  erroneously  placed  in  Flor 
eourtiaeecB.  In  habit  and  inflorescence  it  re- 
sembles Oamelia.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
the  flowers  racemose  and  often  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour.  The  calyx  Is  from 
four  to  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  wanting,  the 
number  of  stamens  Is  from  six  to  ten,  and 
there  are  scales  or  stamlnodia  (abortive 
stamens)  Interspersed  among  them.  The 
fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule.    Arcording  to 
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Benttaam's  recent  reylBion,  there  are  foor 
species  of  this  genus.  [B.  S.] 

liUNARIA.  A  genus  of  Oruci/era  na- 
tives  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
consisttng  of  tall  biennials  or  perennials 
with  erect  stems,  large  alternate  or  op- 
posite cordate-acuminate  leaves,  and  ter^ 
mlnal  racemes  of  large  purple  flowers  hav- 
ing tbe  two  outer  calyx  segments  bulging 
at  the  base.  The  pouch  is  very  large,  stalk- 
ed, oval  or  oblong,  flattened  in  thedirection 
of  the  back,  the  partition  silvery.  L.  bierir 
nis  is  the  Honesty  of  gardens.     [J.  T.  8.] 

LTTNARIB.    Bcirychiwm  Lunaria. 

LTTNATB  (dim.  LUNTJLATB).  Cresoent- 
sh^ied. 
LUNETlftRB.    (Fr.)    BUeuteUa. 

L.XTIIG-PLOWEII.  Gentiana  Pnetmum- 
ttnike. 

LUNGSOF-THB^AfL     Btieta    pvinuh 


LUNGWORT.  A  name  given  to  Stlcta 
pulmonaeeat  a  lichen  which  in  moist  sub- 
alplne  countries  grows  abundantly  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  It  is  occasionally  used, 
like  Iceland  moss,  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  for  other  medical  purposes.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  employed  in  Siberia  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hope.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
FtUnumaria  (^fleinalia  and  Hieracium  ptU- 
manarium.  —,  BULLOCK'S.  Verbawmm 
THeqnug.  — ,  SMOOTH.  Mertensia.  — , 
TRBB.    SUcta  pt^monacea. 

LUKULAIIIA.  A  remarkable  genus  of 
Marehantieuxat  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lunulariea,vnth  crescent-shaped  in- 
volucres to  the  gemmae,  and  a  pedunculate 
capitate  fmit,  which  consists  of  four  cap- 
sules, each  of  them  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
per involucre,  and  opening,  like  that  of  a 
JunffermanniOf  with  four  valves.  L.  vnJr 
garig  has  been  found  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  bat  is  more  common  southward. 
It  occurs  also  in  Chili.  [U.J.  B.] 

LU  PINASTER.  A  section  of  aW/oZiwrn, 
cbaimcterised  by  having  large  red  white  or 
yellow  flowers  in  heads,  with  coriaceous 
persistent  petals,  and  subulate  erect  calyx 
segments.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
from  three  to  seven  coriaceous  leaflets, 
wttb  numerous  veins. 

LUPINE.  Lupintu.  —,  BASTARD.  TrU 
folium  iMpinattar.  — ,  SMALL.  Pgoralea 
LupineOa,  i 

LUPINUa  A  genus  of  LeguminoBte  of 
the  suborder  PapilionacecB,  tribe  Oenistece,  \ 
cbaracterlsed  chiefly  by  the  two-lipped 
calyx,  monadelphous  stamens,  and  the 
keel-petal  ending  in  a  point  or  beak  as  In 
Oratalaria,  but  differing  from  that  genus 
in  tbe  flatteued  pod.  The  species  are  very  I 
numerous  in  America,  especially  towards  I 
tbe  western  side,  extending  from  Oregon  I 
to  South  Chill,  but  more  rare  within  the  , 
trof*ics  excepting  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  In  the  Old  World  the  genus  is  | 
cooflned  to  a  few  annual  species  in  the  1 


countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean^ 
The  species  are  all  herbs  or  undershrubs. 
The  leaves  consist  of  five  or  more  digitate 
leaflets,  or  in  some  species  are  simple  and 
entire ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  white,  purple, 
or  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes, 
and  often  very  handsome. 

The  genus  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  to 
botanists,  who  would  distinguish  Its  nume- 
rous species  by  positive  characters,  and 
cultivation  appears  In  many  instances  to 
obliterate  those  distinctions  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  wild  sUte.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  among  those  found 
in  gardens  :—L.  aBnu,  an  annual  attaining 
two  three  or  even  four  feet  in  height,  with 
five  or  seven  leaflets  to  Its  leaves,  and  rar 
ther  large  white  or  pale-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  probably  of  Egyptian  or  East  Mediter- 
ranean origin,  and  has  been  cultivated 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
It  is  now  very  extensively  sown  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  Mediterranean  countries 
for  forage,  for  ploughing  In  to  enrich  the 
land,  and  for  its  round  flat  seeds,  white  out- 
side but  yellow  internally,  which  when 
boiled,  so  as  to  remove  the  bitter  some- 
what deleterious  principle,  form  a  great 
article  of  food  in  some  districts.  It  used 
also  to  be  much  grown  in  flower  gardens, 
together  with  L.  luteua  with  sweet-scented 
yellow  flowers,  and  L.  variu8  with  different- 
ly coloured  flowers,  but  usually  of  a  rich 
blue,  both  of  them  annuals  of  Mediterra- 
nean origin.  These  have  now  been  mostly 
superseded  by  some  of  the  American  and 
especially  Calif omlan  kinds.  Above  a  hun- 
dred of  these  are  known,  and  most  of  them 
are  omamentaL  More  than  thirty  have  been 
at  different  times  Introduced.  L.  arboreiUt 
from  California  and  Oregon,  will,  when  well 
trained,  produce  a  branching  stem  several 
feet  in  height  that  will  live  through  four 
or  flve  years,  forming  a  trunk  of  light  soft 
wood  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 
L.  polyphylluSf  and  a  few  allied  species 
from  the  same  country,  are  tall  erect  herhar 
ceous  perennials  with  very  handsome  richly 
coloured  spikes  of  flowers,  which  have  be- 
come permanent  inmates  of  our  gardens. 
L.  versicolor  (or  L.  Cruikshanksii)^  a  tall  an- 
nual from  Peru,  L.  afflniSt  L.nanua,  &c, 
Califomian  annuals,  are  also  now  common 
with  us,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  genus  can 
be  considered  as  worthless  in  a  flower 
garden. 

LUPIS.  The  fine  Inner  fibre  of  MxLsa 
textilis. 

LUPULINE.  Waxy  globules,  resembling 
pollen,  found  on  the  bracts  of  the  female 
flowers  of  the  hop. 

LUPULINE.    (Pr.)    Medicago  lupulina. 

LUPULINOUS.  Resembling  a  head  of 
hops. 

LURID.    Dirty  brown,  a  little  clouded. 

LUS-A-CHRASIS.  The  plant  of  gluttony, 
ComuB  atiecica. 
LUSTRE  D'EAU.    (Pr.)    Chara. 
LUSTWORT.    Drosera. 
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LUTEOPirsciTa   Between  yellow  and 

fUSCUUB. 

LtJTEOLU&   Pale  yellow.   The  same  aa 
Flavescena. 
LUTBSOKNa    Tellowlah. 
LUTBUS.   Sncb  yellow  as  gamboge. 

LirviTNGA.  A  genus  of  Indian  aoran- 
tiaceoos  shrubs  of  climbing  babit,  often 
spiny,  having  ternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  axillary  clusters  or  tufts.  The  calyx  is 
cup-like ;  the  petals  four  or  five,  oblong ; 
the  stamens  eight  to  ten,  free  or  combined 
into  a  tube,  with  linear  anthers ;  the  ovary 
two  to  four-celled,  with  two  ovules  In  each 
celL  L.  Bcandens  has  clusters  of  flowers 
whose  appearance  and  fragrance  resemble 
those  of  the  orange.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LUXEMBTTRGIA.  A  genus  of  Ocfcnoeea, 
consisting  of  showy  branching  smooth 
shining  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  lea- 
thery serrulate  stipulate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  having 
five  unequal  deciduous  sepals ;  five  imbrl- 
cate-convolute  petals;  and  hypogynous 
stamens,  eight  or  indeflnite,  with  linear  an- 
thers biporose  at  the  apex.  The  capsule  is 
leathery,  one-celled,  with  numerous  seeds. 
They  are  natives  of  Brazil         [J.  H.  B.] 

LUXURIA,  LUXURIES.  Rankness ;  an 
unnaturally  exuberant  growth. 

LUZERNE.  (Fr.)  Medicago  boHvo.  — 
DE  8UBDB,  PAUCILLE,  JAUlfB.  or  SAU- 
YAGE.  Medicago  falcata. 

LUZULA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  allied  to  the  rushes,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
seed-vessels  each  containing  three  seeds 
only,  and  by  their  flat  leaves  which  are  ge- 
nerally furnished  with  sparse  long  hairs. 
Several  species  are  British.  One  of  them, 
L.  campestris,  is  popularly  called  a  grass, 
but  may  at  once  be  detected  by  Its  pilose 
leaves.  L.  sylvatica  is  a  large  species,  bear- 
ing on  le^  stalks,  two  feet  high,  its 
spreading  panicles  of  rush-like  flowers  col- 
lected into  small  tufts.  L.  apicata  is  a  sub- 
alpine  species  a  few  inches  high,  having 
its  flowers  in  a  nodding  spike,  which  is 
somewhat  compound  at  the  base.  There 
are  many  foreign  species.  [0.  A.  J.] 

LUZURIAOA.  A  genxiBOtLaiaeetB  from 
Obill  and  Peru,  consisting  of  branched  un- 
dershrubs,  creeping  on  the  stems  of  trees, 
and  adhering  to  them  by  rootlets,  having 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  umbels  of  yellowish-white 
flowers  with  purple  dots ;  the  perianth  six- 
leaved,  spreading  and  deciduous ;  the  star 
mens  six ;  and  the  berry  three-celled,  with 
two  seeds  in  each  celL  [J.  T.  SJ 

LTALLIA.  A  genus  of  PorfuIoeocMB,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  undershrub  from  Kergue- 
len  Land,  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  Ly- 
copodium  Selago,  the  stem,  however,  being 
much  branched,  with  imbricated  adpressed 
leaves,  small  solitary  terminal  flowers  with 
a  f  our-psxted  calyx,  and  a  one-celled  subglo- 


bular  utricular  fruit  with  three  seeds,  two 
of  which  are  abortive.  C^.  T.  8J 

LTOASTE.  The  orchids  now  associated 
In  this  genus  were  formerly  referred  to 
MaxiUanOf  from  which  they  are  well  disthi- 
gulshed  by  the  two  pairs  of  polleD-inaases 
being  seated  on  a  long  caudlcle  attained 
to  a  small  roundish  gland;  while  from  the 
other  allied  genera  they  are  distiogaidied 
by  the  middle  of  the  lip  being  famished 
with  a  transverse  fleshy  entire  or  notched 
appendage.  They  number  a  score  or  more 
of  species,  exclusively  tropical  American ; 
but  some,  being  f  onnd  In  the  cool  monntain 
regions,  are  suited  for  growing  In  green- 
houses or  even  in  dwelling-rooms,  and  of 
these  L.  ShinneH,  decidedly  the  finest  of 
the  genus.  Is  the  best  example  The  Ly- 
castes  have  short  unjohited  pseudobulbs, 
and  plicate  leaves.  Their  flowers,  borne 
singly  upon  the  top  of  stalks  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs,  are  showr 
and  often  of  large  size,  with  their  scpyte 
and  petals  frequently  dissimilar,  and  with 
two  of  the  former  combined  at  the  base  and 
protruded  in  front  like  a  chin.       [A.  S.J 

LTCHNIDB  DBS  JARDIN8,  (Pr.)  Lyekr 
nU  coronaria.  —  LACINIEB.  LydoM 
Floa-cucuii.  —  ROSB  DU  OIBL.  Viscana 
Coeli-rosa. 

LYCHNIS.  The  Campion,  a  genus  of 
CaryophyUacea,  distinguished  by  hSTing 
five  styles.  As  this  character  is  artlflcial, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide 
the  genus  Into  others,  but  in  many  1ih 
stances  the  proposed  divisions  are  founded 
on  characters  as  artlflcial  as  those  which 
are  assigned  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  genera  or  sob- 
genera:—!.  Those  In  which  the  capsnle 
opens  by  as  many  teeth  as  there  wre 
styles  :—Eulychni8,  calyx  membranous  in 
front ;  capsule  septlcidal ;  seeds  stalked, 
rough  with  smaU  tubercles.  The  Scarlrt 
Lychnis  {L.  chateedonica)  and  the  Ragged 
Robin  (L.  FloB-eiiciai)  with  pink  flowers  are 
examples  of  this.  Pe«ro«w«a  differs  from 
the  last  only  in  having  the  seeds  sessile 
and  quite  smooth,  as  In  £.  pyTenaica,  a 
white-flowered  species.  Fiscario,  distm- 
guished  from  the  two  preceding  by  w»e 
capsule  splitting  loculicldally ;  to  this  be- 
long two  British  species,  L.  VUcariawiaL 
dlpinot  both  having  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Coronariat  in  which  the  calyx  Is  thickened 
in  fruit ;  the  Rose  Campion  (i.  coronam) 
Is  a  good  example.  Agrostemma,  same  aa 
In  the  hist,  but  without  the  scale-like  ap- 
pendages which  occur  at  the  base  of  tiie 
limb  of  the  petals,  forming  the  so-called 
crown ;  the  Com  Cockle  (L.  Oithago),  and  » 
closely  allied  species  L.  gradlia,  are  the  only 
species  which  answer  to  this  character. 
2.  Those  In  which  the  capsule  opens  by 
twice  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  styles; 
nearly  allied  to  SOene :— If etondriim,  calyx 
teeth  regular ;  calyx  ovoid,  with  the  veins 
not  prominent  In  fruit,  as  In  L.  vespertxM 
and  L.  dioica^  the  common  wild  Campions. 
WahlhwgeOa,  like  the  last,  but  the  calfi 
teeth  are  combined  In  pairs,  and  the  petals 
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are  small  or  absent ;  they  are  all  arctic 
plants.  Eudianthe,  calyx  clavate,  with  the 
veins  prominent  in  fmit,  and  often  rough- 
ened, as  in  Yiacaria  Cali-rosa.     [J.  T.  8.] 
LYCHNIS,  ROCK.    Viscaria, 

LYCIOPLESITIM.  A  few  South  American 
shmbs  constituting  a  genus  of  Solanacem. 
Tbey  have  spiny  stems,  rather  thick  leaves 
somewhat  closely  packed  together  in  tufts, 
and  solitary  or  axillary  flowers,  with  a 
bell-shaped  flve-toothed  calyx,  and  a  tubu- 
lar reddish-coloured  corolla,  whose  limb  is 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  enclosed  within  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  of  a  red  or  orange  colour.  The 
deneric  name  is  expressive  of  its  close 
affinity  to  the  genus  iyciuTO.    [MLT.M.] 

LTCIUM.  A  name  applied  to  some 
thorny  shrub  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
adoptedfor  one  of  the  genera  of  Solanacecs. 
^e  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  of  some  parts  of 
tropical  America.  Their  inflorescence  is 
various.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped,  flve- 
toothed,  sometimes  irregular;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped  or  tubular,  with  a  flve-cleft 
Umb;  stamens  five,  the  uithers  opening 
enguiwise;  ovary  two-celled;  fruit  succu- 
lent m  the  cup-like  calyx. 

The  species  are  numerous.  Some  are 
grown  in  greenhouses,  whilst  others  are 
hardy.  Among  the  latter  is  L.  barbarum, 
a  plant  which,  from  its  rapid  growth, 
green  foliage,  and  small  lilac  flowers, 
Which  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  or  orange 
fruits,  is  often  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
wen  adapted  to  cover  trellises,  walls,  Ac, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Tea  plant, 
as  its  leaves  have  been  recommended  for 
Me  in  place  of  tea-a  piece  of  advice  not 
generally  acted  upon,  it  would  seem.  The 
plant  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  seml- 
wiW  state  in  hedges,  having  escaped  from 
cuitimion.  L.  europcBum  is  made  use  of 
**  »  aedge  plwit  in  Tuscany  and  Spain, 
ana  the  yonng  shoots  are  employed  as  a 
Tesreta^le.  L.  afnm,  a  spiny  species  with 
Tioiet  flowers,  forms  a  handsome  plant  on 
a  sheltered  waU .  [M.  T.  M.] 

LTOOQALA  A  genus  of  myxogastrous 
'vngtf  familiar  to  many  from  one  of  its 
^Pecles  giving  out  in  its  yonng  state,  when 
divldea,  a  rich  blood-like  pulp.  When  dry, 
if-miendrm  forms  globose  somewhat  fur- 
rarMeoos  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
flUed  with  dull  pinkish-grey  cinereous 
oirty  white  or  yellowish  spores,  and  a  few 
threads  which  are  attached  to  the  walls. 
£t  occurs  on  sticks  in  woods,  and  has  a 
*lde  geographical  range.  The  variabUity 
n  the  colour  of  the  spores  is  singular, 
tnoogh  a  parallel  example  occurs  in  the 
genus  ^SkoUufli.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LYOOPBRDB  DBS  BOUVIBRS.  (Ft.) 
lycoptrdon  Booigta. 

LYOOPBRDON.  One  of  the  principal 
gmera  of  the  natural  order  Trichogaiirest 
among  the  gasta-omycetous  FimgL  The 
P^idlom  is  double,  but  the  outer  coat, 
which  breaks  np  Into  warts,  spines,  scales, 


&e..  Is  intimately  connected  with  the  iir 
ner  coat,  and  the  spores  are  mostly  sessile* 
though  occasionally  stipitate  as  in  Bovieta^ 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  less 
persistent  inner  perldium,  and  more  adnate 
outer  coat.  The  species  are  produced  abun- 
dantly in  almost  every  country,  but  are 
so  vuiable  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  L.  BovUta,  when  quite 
young,  in  which  state  even,  it  attains  a 
large  size,  is  one  of  the  best  of  fungi  if  cut 
in  slices  and  fried,  but  we  cannot  say  much 
in  favour  of  other  large  species.  The  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  is  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  its  fumes  answer  the  purpose 
of  chloroform.  The  spores  are  generally 
more  or  less  olivaceous,  but  occasionally 
they  assume  a  purple  tint.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LTCOPBRDON  NUTa  The  name  under 
which  the  herbalists  sell  our  common  spe- 
cies of  ElapJwmyces.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LTOOPERSICTJM.  A  genus  of  Solano- 
eea  established  by  Toumefort,  but  after- 
wards combined  with  Solanum  by  Linnasus, 
although  now  generally  recognised  by  mo- 
dem botanists  as  distinct.  Ten  species, 
all  natives  of  South  America,  chiefly  of 
the  Peruvian  side,  are  described.  They 
are  either  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  weak  stems  trailing 
upon  the  ground  or  supporting  themselves 
on  other  plants ;  they  have  irregularly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  stalks  bearing  many 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
stems.  The  flowers  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  allied  Solanum,  by 
their  Btam  ens  having  the  anthers  connected 
together  by  a  thin  membrane  which  Is 
prolonged  upwards,  and  by  their  ceUs 
opening  by  means  of  a  long  slit  down  the 
inside,  instead  of  by  two  pores  or  holes  at 
the  top.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  usually  red 
or  yellow,  and  very  glossy,  and  are  divided 
Into  two,  three,  or  many  cells,  containing 
numerous  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 

L.  eaculentum  is  the  Tomato  or  Lovo 
Apple.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  long  ago  In- 
troduced into  most  other  warm  or  tempe- 
rate countries,  where  it  Is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  Its  wholesome  fruit.  It  was 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  Is  now  extensively  grown 
In  many  parts ;  but  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  our  summers,  its  fruit 
does  not  always  come  to  perfection.  Seve- 
ral varieties  are  cultivated,  dlflTering  only 
In  the  size  and  shape  and  red  or  yellow 
colour  of  their  fruits.  Two,  however,  are 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  distinct 
species,  and  are  named  L.  eerasiforme  and 
L.  pyriforme— the  sole  distinction  between 
them  being  that  the  flrst-mentloned  has  a 
roimd  two-celled  fruit  rather  larger  than  a 
cherry,  and  the  other  a  pear-shaped  two- 
celled  fruit  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long ; 
while  the  more  common  L.  eaculentum  has 
a  large  irregularly  shaped  furrowed  fruit, 
divided  into  several  cells,  the  Irregularity 
and  multiplicity  of  cells,  however,  being 
frequently  owing  to  two  or  more  flowers 
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baring  joined  together  bo  ms  to  produce 
only  one  fruit. 

Tumatos  are  much  more  commonly  used 
for  food  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other 
p«*ts  of  the  continent  than  they  are  in 
this  coundT*  Near  Borne  and  Naples  whole 
fields  are  covered  with  it,  the  fruit  being 
one  of  the  most  common  articles  used  in 
Italian  cookery.  Now  that  their  agreeable 
qualities  are  better  known,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  ^>preciated  with 
us,  and,  in  addition  to  those  grown  in  this 
country,  considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported from  the  continent.  Although 
they  belong  to  a  family  usually  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the 
narcotic  poisonous  properties  of  so  many 
plants  belonging  to  it,  they,  in  common 
with  the  fruits  of  many  Sokmuma^  are  pei^ 
fectly  wholesome,  and  may  be  freely  eaten. 
In  a  green  state,  Tomatos  form  an  excellent 
pickle,  and  when  ripe,  various  delicious 
sauces  and  ketchups  are  made  of  them ; 
besides  which  they  are  largely  eaten  either 
raw,  or  when  cooked  In  various  ways. 
Used  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  are  con- 
sidered beneficial  in  affections  of  the  liver, 
indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  other  com- 
plaints. The  word  Tomato  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish-American  name  Tamate ;  and 
the  other  common  English  name,  Love 
Apple,  has  arisen  from  their  supposed 
power  of  exciting  tender  feelings.  [A.  S.] 

LTOOPODB.  Vegetable  brimstone,  the 
highly  inflammable  powder  contained  in 
the  spore-cases  of  Lycopodium  davatum 
and  L.  Selago. 

LTCOPODIAOEiBL  A  natural  order  of 
Acrcgens,  consisting  of  two  very  distinct 
groups,  one  of  which  contains  numerous 
species  with  the  habit  of  the  larger  mosses 
or  conifers,  and  the  other  of  aquatics 
which  have  a  more  or  less  herbaceous 
aspect.  PhyUogloasunit  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle species,  is,  however,  nearly  interme- 
diate. They  are  distinguished  from  ferns 
by  the  absence  of  a  ring  to  the  capsules, 
which  are  either  bi-tri-valved  or  altogether 
anomalous  (see  IsottTKS) ;  by  their  different 
mode  of  germination  ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  by  the  very  different  character  of 
their  antheridla.  In  Selaginella  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  capsules,  the  one 
produciDg  large  four-sided  (globoso-tetra- 
hedric)  spores,  and  the  other  smaller  an- 
theridia^  The  spores  germinate  by  cell- 
division  on  one  side,  a  quantity  of  arehe- 
gonia  being  produced  in  the  cellular 
stratum  formed  during  the  process  of  ger- 
mination; the  antheridla,  which  at  first 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  spores  or 
pollen  grains,  after  several  weeks  produce 
spiral  spermatozoids  from  their  cavity,  by 
means  of  which  the  embryo  cell  in  each 
arcbegonium  is  fertilized.  This  In  due 
time  becomes  further  organised,  acquires  a 
distinct  root  and  axis,  and  finally  produces 
a  dicotyledonous  embryo  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  pbaenogams.  In  the  other 
genera  whose  fruit  has  been  examined,  the 
process  of  reproduction  is  essentially  the 
same. 


r    In  Lycopodium  there  is  no  distinct  seccmd 
I  fruit,  and  the  details  of  g^inlnation  are  as 
present  unknown.    It  is  conjectured  that 
;  the  cellular  stratum  produced  during  ser- 
>  minatlon,  or  in  other  words  the  prothailixa, 
I  produces  antheridla  together  with  the  ar- 
chegonia  as  in  ferns.    This  is,  however, 
very  uncertain.   The  stem,  when  well  de- 
veloped, consists  of  a  mass  of  thick- walled 
often  dotted  cells,  enclosing  one  or  many 
bundles  ef  scalarif orm  tissue,  which  send 
off  branches  to  every  leaf  and  bud.    This 
is  occasionally  accompanied  by  distinctly 
reticulated  cells.   There  is,  however,  no 
crossing  of  bundles  as  in  Endosens,  and 
there  are  no  medullary  rays.    lu  many  re- 
spects the  structure  is  that  of  fema. 


a.  Selaginella  npinalos^ 

b.  Lyoopodiom  claTatum. 

LyeopodiacecB  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  far  the  finest  species  and  the 
most  abundant  occur  in  the  tropics  or  in 
countries  where  there  are  no  very  staikinflr 
distinctions  of  temperature.  The  finest 
modem  lycopods,  however,  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  the  SigUlaria  and  Lepi4o- 
dendra  of  ancient  strata,  which  vie  with 
tree-ferns  in  their  stem,and  with  conifers  In 
their  fruit.  In  essentials  their  stems  agree 
in  structure  with  modem  lycopods,  that 
of  Lepidodmdron  consisting  of  a  central 
mass  made  up  principally  of  large  scalarl* 
form  vessels  which  send  off  branches  to 
the  leaves  through  the  surrounding  thlck- 
walled  cells.  Sigillaria,  however,  takes  a 
step  towards  phsBnogams,  having,  instead 
of  a  nearly  uniform  central  mass,  wedgrcs 
of  vessels  Intermpted  by  rays  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.        [M.  J.  B.3 

LTCOPODHJM.  One  of  the  two  great 
genera  of  lycopods,  known  more  espe- 
cially by  the  name  of  Olubmosses.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Sela^neUa  by  the  coni- 
ferous habit,  and  single  form  of  capsules. 
The  species  vary  greatly  In  size,  and  while 
some  are  quite  prostrate,  others  are  erect. 
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and  some  a^ain  attain  sudi  dimensions  that 
they  mierht  at  first  sight  be  reallj  taken 
for  conifers.  The  leares  vary  from  mere 
threads  to  broad  Imbricated  scales.  The 
heads  of  fruit  are  mostly  distinct  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  sometimes  branched.  The 
same  species  may  assume  such  yarious 
forms  under  different  circumstances  as  to 
be  recogrnised  idth  difficulty.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  given  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
L.  denaum,  a  common  New  Zealand  species. 
Species  of  Lueapodium  occur  in  cold,  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  countries,  and  six  occur 
in  our  own  islands.  L.  eemuum,  one  of 
the  most  widely  diffused  species,  ascends  as 
for  north  as  the  Azores,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  warm  springs ; 
and  it  is  found  again  as  far  south  as  St. 
Paul's. 

Some  of  the  species  are  cathartic  when 
fresh,  but  they  seem  to  lose  their  virtue 
when  dry.  One  is  commonly  used  as  a 
medicine  in  Madeira,  and  L.  catharUcum 
has,  as  the  name  implies,  a  medical  repu- 
tation fn  South  America.  A  blue  dye  is 
prepared  from  some  species,  and  the  spores 
of  onr  common  Clubmoss  are  used  on  the 
stage  to  produce  artificial  lightning,  from 
their  hi^Iy  Inflammable  nature.  They  are 
also  employed  by  apothecaries  to  keep  pills 
from  sticking  together,  l^ey  have  such  a 
strong  repulsive  power,  that  if  the  hand  is 
imwdered  with  them,  it  can  be  dipped  in 
water  without  be  coming  wet.  L.  cUpinum 
is  the  badge  of  the  McRaes,  L.  davatum 
that  of  the  Sindairs.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LTCOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Paraginacea 
now  united  to  Anchuga^  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
l>elng  slightly  curved.  L.  arvenais,  a  hispid 
annual  with  small  blue  flowers,  is  a  com- 
mon weed  in  cultivated  ground.      [J.  T.  S.] 

{  LTCX)PUS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
l>d]-8haped  and  four-deft ;  the  two  lower 
stamens  alone  perfect,  the  upper  wanting 
or  Imperfect;  and  the  ripe  fruit  with  thick 
margins.  The  species  are  herbs  usually 
inhabiting  marshes,  in  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Australia.  [G.  D.] 

I  LTOORIS.  The  plants  separated  under 
1  this  name  by  Herbert  are  now  regarded  as 
forming  a  section  of  AmaryllU,  technically 
distinguished  by  the  undulated  divisions 
of  the  spreading  perianth  lieing  curved 
upwards,  and  by  the  style  having  likewise 
a  curve  upwards  and  bearing  a  simple 
fringed  stigma.  They  are  natives  of  East- 
em  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  two  most 
conspicuous  species  are  to  be  met  with  in 
our  gard^is.  [A.  a] 

LTCOTROPAL.  An  orthotropal  ovule 
curved  downwards  like  a  horse-shoe. 

I«T6E17M.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  PhalaridetB.  The  inflorescence 
is  contained  in  large  sheath-like  bracts, 
which  have  two  or  three  florets,  withont 
frinmes,  with  the  base  of  the  pales  har- 
dening into  a  two-celled  seed-vessel.  L. 
Spartum  is  the  only  species,  and  a  rather 


handsome  grass,  which  has  extensive 
underground  stems  or  soboles,  and  is  only 
cultivated  in  botanical  collections.  [D.  M.] 

LYGODICTYON.    HydrogloBmm. 

LYGODIUM.  A  genus  of  scandent  ferns 
of  the  group  J^hizceinece.  The  species  are 
rather  numerous,  and  widely  dispersed 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
tending to  New  Holland,  Japan,  and  North 
America.  The  fronds  are  branched,  with 
a  scandent  rachis,  and  they  usually  bear 
conjugate  branches,  which  are  variously 
divided  in  a  digitate  or  palmate  manner, 
or  else  they  are  pinnatifld,  or  sometimes 
pinnate.  The  fructifications  form  com- 
pressed distichous  spikelets,  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  aspect  those  of  Selaginella,  but 
exserted  on  marginal  teeth  of  the  fronds. 
These  spikes  consist  of  bract-like  indnsla, 
each  covering  a  single  spore-case  which 
is  resnpinate,  and  furnished  with  a  many- 
rayed  apical  ring.  The  veins  are  free,  which 
distinguishes  this  genus  from  Hydrogloa- 
mitn.  They  are  plentiful  in  our  hothouse 
collections  of  ferns.  [T.  M.] 

LTGODTSODEA.  This  harshly  sound- 
ing name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  lugoSt  a  slender  branch  or 
twig,  and  dttsodoa,  pathless,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  obstruc1;ion  caused  by  the 
climbing  habit  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  botanists.  The  genus  consists 
of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  shrubs  of  the  Oin- 
chonaceoe,  characterised  by  an  ovate  calyx 
tube,  having  a  flve-toothed  limb ;  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  five  revolute  limb  seg- 
ments ;  five  sessile  anthers ;  and  an  inferior 
two-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  disk. 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  carpels,  crowned 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  separating 
when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LYMPH.  Sap ;  the  crude  unelaborated 
fluid  of  vegetation.  LympJuedtusts  are  sap- 
vessels. 

LYONIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  the  mouth 
narrow  and  flve-toothed,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  stamens  short  broad  and  downy,  the 
cells  of  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise. 
The  species  are  North  American  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  in  some  deciduous, 
in  others  evergreen ;  the  flowers  are  some- 
times hairy.  The  genus  commemorates  the 
services  of  Mr.  Lyon,  a  well-known  collec- 
tor of  North  American  plants.        [G.  D.] 

LYONSIA.  A  genus  of  the  dogbane  or- 
der, distinguished  by  having  the  stigma 
of  a  conical  form,  and  the  fruit  a  cylindri- 
cal capsule  with  two  cells.  L.  straminea,  a 
native  of  Australia,  the  only  species,  is  a 
twining  shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  named 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Lyons,  who  published  a 
Flora  of  Cambridge.  [G.  D.] 

LYPERIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacea 
of  the  tribe  OratioletB,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Mcmulea,  but  disthiguished  chiefly  by  the 
slender  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  more 
or  less  curved  or  gibbous  at  the  back  near 
the  top.    There  are  about  thirty  species. 
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natives  of  the  Gape  Colony  in  Southern  ; 
Africa.    They  are  all  herbs  or  low  branch- 
ing nndersbrubs,  the  leaves  opposite  or  I 
the  upper  ones  alternate,  usually  small,  en-  j 
tire  toothed  or  divided,  and  often  clustered  i 
in  the  axils.    The  flowers  are  axillary  or  in 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  usually  more 
or  less  viscous,  and  always  turn  black  in 
drying ;  when  fresh,  they  are  usually  yellow 
or  purple,  or  in  some  species  of  that  pecu- 
liar greenish-yellow,  with  a  brown  tinge 
outside,  whicii  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  exhale  a  sweet  scent  at  the  i 
close  of  the  day    Two  species,  L.  /ragran» 
and  i.  viotoceo,  have  been  occasionally  in- 
troduced to  our  gardens. 

LYRATB,  LYRBSHAPED.  PInnatlfld, 
with  the  upper  lobes  much  larger  than 
the  lowen 

LTROOARPA.  A  genus  of  Cfrueifera 
from  California,  distinguished  by  its 
flddle-shaped  two-lobed  pouch.    [J.  T.  S.] 

LYSILOMA.     A  genus  of  Leguminosm 
of  the  tribe  Mimosece,  formerly  combined  t 
with  Acacia,  from  which,  however,  it  is  j 
distinguished  by  the  stamens,  which  sel- 
dom exceed  thirty  in  number,  being  united  ' 
at  the  base  into  a  tube  unconnected  with  j 
the  corolla,  and  also  by  the  thin  flat  pods 
having,  as  in  Mimosa^  Ewtada,  Ac,  a  thick-  I 
ened  margin,  which  remains  entire,  while  i 
the  thin  inner  portion  breaks  away  in  the  . 
centre,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
seeds.   The  eight  or  ten  species  are  inhabi-  j 
tants  of  tropical  America,  and  are  either  ', 
shrubs  or  large  trees,  destitute  of  prickles, 
and  resembling  in  general  appearance  the  ' 
acacias  of  the  same  regrions,  having  twice  ' 
pinnated  leaves,  and  round  or  cylindrical  1 
beads  of  small  flowers.    The  genus  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
species  yielding  the  valuable  hard  timber 
known  as  Sabicii,  Savacii,  or  Savicd  wood, 
the  origin  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but 
which  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  this  genus  to  which 
the  name  Sabieu  has  been  given.    Sabicil 
timber  is  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  Cuba,  where  only  the  tree  is 
known  to    exist.    It  is  a  dark-coloured 
wood,  very  heavy,  excessively  hard,  and 
extremely  durable,  the  two  latter  qualitiea 
rendering  It  of  great  value  to  the  ship- 
builder, by  whom  It  is  much  esteemed. 
On  account  of  its  hardness  it  was  selected  i 
for  the  stairs  of  the  building  for  the  Great  | 
Exhibition  in  1851,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  number  of  people  who  passed  I 
up  and  down,  the  stairs  were  found,  at  the  | 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  be  scarcely  at  all ; 
the  worse  for  wear.  [A.  8.] 

LYSDIAOHIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
mostly  perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  , 
PnrmUaeecB,  and  allied  to  Anagallis,  from  t 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  having  , 
glabrous,  not  hairy,  filaments,  and  a  cap- 
sule which  opens  at  the  summit  with  five 
or  ten  valves.  2i.ner»wrum,  the  commonest 
British  species,  approaches  in  size  and 
habit    the  scarlet  pimpernel,   but    has 


bright  yellow  flowers ;  from  this  resem- 
blance It  is  often  called  Wood  PimpemeL 
L  NutnmtUana,  Moneywort  or  Herb  Two- 
pence, is  a  trailing  plant  common  on  the 
margins  of  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  it 
often  fringes  with  pendent  stems,  thickly 
set  with  roundish  glossy  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  Is  often  culti- 
vated in  gardens  as  a  decoration  to  rock- 
work,  especially  where  water  Is  introduced, 
or  is  grown  as  a  window  plant  and  allowed 
to  droop  over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  There 
are  many  foreign  species,  most  of  which 
bear  yellow  flowers  and  affect  moist  situa- 
tions. French,  Lysimaquei  German,  OeWe 
iceiderich.  [0.  A.  JJ 

LYSINEMA.  A  small  genus  of  JE^pocrida- 
ee<jB,  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  South- 
west Australia,  and  having  a  coloured 
calyx  surrounded  with  bracts  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  calyx ;  a  salver-shnped  co- 
rolla, the  tube  of  which  Is  often  divisible 
into  flve  parts,  the  segments  of  the  limb 
smooth  and  inclined  to  the  right ;  and  the 
stamens  attached  below  the  ovary,  and 
having  peltate  anthers.  They  are  hand- 
some shrubs,  with  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  sessile  axillary  spikes;  the 
leaves  smooth  and  sharp-pointed.  [R.  H.] 

LYSI0N0TU8  temifolia  is  an  erect 
glabrous  herb  Inhabiting  Nepal,  and  the 
sole  representative  of  a  genus  of  Ojfrtan- 
dracea.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate 
and  arranged  In  whorls ;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  flne  rose-colour,  and  arranged  In  terminal 
umbels.  The  calyx  is  fl  ve-clef  t,  the  corolla 
bell-shaped,  and  the  stamens  flve,  two  of 
which  are  fertile.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  bi- 
valved,  and  encloses  an  indefinite  number 
of  seeds.  [B.  S.] 

LY8I08TYLB8.  A  genus  of  Convolvur 
lacecB,  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
of  British  Guiana.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
with  alternate  petlolate  oblong  leaves, 
and  flowers  In  axillary  panicles.  The  calyx 
Is  five-cleft,  with  imbricated  lobes ;  the 
corolla  tube  short,  and  the  limb  rotate  and 
five-parted;  there  are  flve  stamens;  and 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  four  erect 
ovules,  surmounted  by  two  styles,  com- 
pletely separate,  and  each  with  a  capi- 
tate stigma.  The  genus  is  nearly  re- 
lated on  the  one  hand  to  Maripa,  on  the 
other  to  ErydJbe,  yet  abundantly  distinct 
from  either.  It  belongs  to  the  group 
which  Decandolle  has  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  natural  order  under  the  title  of  Eryci- 
hea.  [W.  C] 

LYSIPOMA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
small  herbaceous  plants  of  the  LobeUaceat 
natives  of  the  Andes.  The  genus  is  known 
by  the  calyx,  which  has  a  flve-nerved 
tube  and  a  five-parted  somewhat  two- 
lipped  limb ;  by  the  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
with  an  entire  distended  tube  and  two- 
lipped  limb,  the  upper  lip  of  two,  the  lower 
of  three  divisions;  by  the  five  stamens 
united  Into  a  tube,  the  two  lowermost 
anthers  hairy ;  and  by  the  Inferior  one- 
celled  ovary.  The  capsule  opens  by  a  little 
lid  at  the  top.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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LTSITRDa  A  genus  of  phallold  Fungi, 
In  which  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit  is  split 
into  a  few  free  lacioice.  In  other  respects  it 
reflembles  Phallus.  The  ashes  of  L.  Moleusin 
are  applied  In  China  as  a  remedy  to  ulcerous 
■ores.  It  is  also  sometimes  eaten,  but  often 
proves  poisonous.  |ii.  J.  B.J 

LYTHRACE^  (Saticaria,  Calyeanthe- 
ma,  Lythrada,  Loosestrifes.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley'8  saxifragal  alliance  of  perigy- 
nous  Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  often 
with  square  branches,  and  usually  opposite 
entire  exstipulate  leaves.  Among  the 
allied  perigrynons  exalbuminous  orders,  it 
Is  distingxtished  by  its  tubular  calyx,  en- 
dosinsr  a  two  to  six-celled  ovary  which  is 
free  from  It ;  its  united  styles ;  its  mem- 
branous capsular  fruit;  and  its  stamens 
Inserted  in  the  calycine  tube  below  the 
petals.  The  plants  are  chiefly  tropical,  but 
some  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  astringent  qualities.  Ex- 
amples :  Lythrum,  Cuphea,  LagerstrSmia. 
Lawsonia  cUba  yields  the  henna  of  the 
Arabs.  Thereare  forty  genera,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

"LYTHRUM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  perennials,  giving  name  to 
the  Lythracea.  In  these  plants  tbe  tubu- 
lar calyx  has  eight  to  twelve  teeth,  the 
alternate  ones  awl-shaped ;  the  petals  are 
four  to  six,  and  the  capsule  is  two-celled. 
The  firenus  Is  well  represented  in  Britain 
hy  L.  Salicaria,  the  Purple  Loosestrife,  a 
tall  and  very  handsome  plant,  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  long  terminal  leafy  spikes  of  densely 
wborled  purple  flowers,  common  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  often  occupying  a  large 
space  In  marshy  meadows,  or  lining  a 
watercourse  for  a  considerable  extent, 
and  thus  to  be  classed  among  the  few 
plants  which,  by  breadth  of  colour,  tend  to 
characterise  a  landscape.  There  are  many 
foreign  species,  of  which  L.  virgatum,  a 
native  of  Austria,  sometimes  cultivated, 
resembles  L.  Salicariain  habit, but  is  more 
branched  above,  and  bears  its  flowers, 
which  are  large,  in  whorls  of  three  or  four. 
French,  Saiieaire ;  German,  Braune  toeide- 
rich.  [0.  A.  J.] 

MABA.  A  genus  of  EbenaeecBt  differing 
from  Diospyros  in  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  each  only  three  lobes,  instead  of 
four  or  more.  It  consists  of  nearly  twenty 
species,  dispersed  over  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia, all  shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate 
entire  leares,  and  small  flowers,  almost 
sessile.  In  their  axils.  The  Ebony  wood  of 
Cochin  China  is  believed  to  be  tbe  produce 
of  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

MABEA.  A  genus  of  EuphorMaceee  of 
tbe  tribe  Ootonece,  consisting  of  tropical 
American  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing, 
with  alternate  usually  oblong  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles,  the  majority  usually 
males,  with  a  few  females  at  the  base. 
Tbe  perianth  is  valvate,  without  petals ; 


the  males  have  numerous  stamens,  and  the 
females  a  long  three-cleft  style  with  one 
ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are 
nine  or  ten  species  known,  all  of  which 
yield  a  copious  acrid  milky  juice.  The  bark 
of  one  of  them  is,  according  to  Martius, 
considered  in  the  diamond  district  of  Bra- 
zil as  a  febrifuge,  and  the  straight  hollow 
young  shoots  of  several  species  are  used 
for  tobacco-pipes  in  Guiana  and  North 
Brazil  under  the  name  of  Tacuari. 

MACAHUBA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Acrocomia  sderocarpa. 

MACARTHURIA.  A  genus  of  South- 
west Australian  herbs  or  unUershrubs  with 
erect  rush-like  stems,  few  small  alternate 
leaves  either  linear  or  reduced  to  minute 
scales,  and  small  flowers  in  lateral  or  ter- 
minal compact  cymes.  Its  precise  afflnities 
are  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  prol)ably  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Molluginece,  next  to 
which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
place  it.  There  are  only  three  species 
known,  and  none  are  deserving  of  culti- 
vation. 

MACARY-BITTER.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Picramnia  Aivtidesma. 

MACAW-BUSH.    Solanum  mammoswrru 

MACAW-FAT.    A  West  Indian  name  for 

the  Oil  Palm,  Elais  guineensis. 
MACAW-TREE.      Acroeomia  fusiformts 

and  sderocarpa.    — ,  GREAT.    Acrocomia 

lasiospatha. 

MACE.  The  aril  of  the  nutmeg,  Myris- 
tica  maschata ;  also  an  Indian  name  for  the 
gall-nuts  formed  on  Tamarix  indica.  — , 
RED.  The  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tin-gens.  — , 
WHITE.    The  aril  of  Myristica  Otoba, 

MAOERON.    (Fr.)    Smymium. 

MACFADYENA.  A  genus  of  Bignmiior 
eecB,  named  after  Dr.  Macfadyen,  author  of 
a  Flora  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  has  a  spa- 
I  thaceous  calyx,  funnel-shaped  corolla,  four 
I  fertile  stamens  of  unequal  length  with 
glabrous  divergent  anthers,  an  elongated 
flat  and  smooth  capsule,  divided  into  two 
cells  by  a  partition  running  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  valves,  and  nume- 
rous winged  seeds  arranged  in  single  rows. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  all  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  South  America.  They  are 
climbing  shfubs,  with  trifoliate  and  con- 
jugate leaves,  in  the  latter  instance  fur- 
nished with  tendrils,  and  large  bright  yel- 
low or  more  or  less  purplish  flowers,  ap- 
pearing in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  In 
corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  M. 
uncata  has  for  many  years  been  an  inmate 
of  our  hot-houses.  Many  of  the  species, 
from  being  imperfectly  known,  had  until 
lately  been  classed  with  Spathodea.  [B.  S.] 

MACH^RANTHERA.  A  generic  name 
proposed  by  Nees  for  the  Aster  tanaceti/o- 
lius,  described  from  specimens  grown  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  and  differing 
in  some  slight  points  from  the  majority  of 
the  species  of  the  great  genus  Aster. 
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MACH.BRINA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  iM^longrin?  to  the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
sporea.  The  inflorescence  Is  in  panicles ; 
scales  of  the  flowers  two-rowed,  keeled; 
stamens  three;  styles  throe,  cleft,  tblck- 
ened  conically  at  the  base  ;  seeds  or  nuts 
pear-shap^.  There  are  two  species,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
other  to  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

MACH4ERIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  belonging  to  Central 
and  South  America,  some  forming  large 
tim>>er  trees,  others  shrubs  of  moderate 
height,  while  others  af?ain  are  tall  creepers, 
often  armed  with  prickles.  Their  leaves 
are  pinnate,  and  their  flowers  small,  and 
purple  violet  or  white.  Their  most  ob- 
vious generic  character  resides  in  the 
fruit,  which  is  compressed,  but  more  or 
less  thickened  at  the  base  where  the  soli- 
tary seed  is  situated,  while  the  upper  part 
is  drawn  out  into  a  thin  tapering  wing 
terminated  by  the  remains  of  the  style. 

Some  of  these  trees  are  supposed  to 
yield  a  portion  of  the  Rose-wood  of  com- 
merce. Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  Rose-wood  has  been  known  to  our 
cabinet-makers,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  it  annually  imported,  its  botanical  his- 
tory is  very  obscure,  and  it  has  been  at 
various  times  referred  to  trees  of  widely 
diflferent  natural  orders.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  true  Rose-wood  comes  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  is  now  said  to  be  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section  of  leguminous 
plants  as  the  present  genus ;  but  there  are 
also  several  inferior  sorts  derived  from 
the  same  country,  and  these  are  probably 
produced  by  different  species  of  Maclue- 
riunii  three  of  which,  viz.  M.  flrmutn,  M. 
incorrupUbile,  and  M.  legale,  are  large  trees, 
and,  moreover,  bear  the  same  Brazilian 
name  (Jacaranda)  as  the  true  Rose-wood. 
M.  Schomburgkii,  a  British  Guiana  species, 
produces  the  beautifully  mottled  wood 
called  Itaka,  Itiki,  or  Tiger-wood,  used  for 
furniture  in  that  country.  [A.  S.] 

mXchk  (Fr.)  The  salad  plants,  Foteria- 
nelXa  olitoria  and  eoronata. 

MACHOOTI.  An  Indian  name  for  Polv 
gonum  amctUare. 

MACK  ATA.  A  genus  of  Indian  OlaeoMOB, 
with  a  short  broadly  campanulate  calyx 
having  a  flve-tootbed  limb ;  a  rotate  five- 
parted  deciduous  corolla;  Ave  stamen!^, 
with  basal  glands  and  sessile  anthers ;  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  with  three  pendulous 
ovules,  and  a  three-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  indehiscent,  with  one  pendulous  seed. 
This  plant,  which  is  a  smooth  climbing 
shrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  on  long  pedicels,  is  now  referred  to 
Erythropalum,  of  which  two  species  are 
known,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MACLEANIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  referred  to  the  Vacciniacece.  They 
have  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  flower- 
stnlks  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  which 
has  a  flve-winged  calyx  tube,  a  tubular  co- 


'  rolla  with  ten  monadelphous  stamens  at- 
I  tached  to  its  base,  and  whose  anthers  are 
I  prolonged  Into  a  tube,  and  an  ovarj  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx  tube,  and  with  five 
I  many-seeded  compartments.  The  flowers 
are  reddish  or  yellow,  and  possess  great 
i  beauty.  The  genus  commemorates  Mr. 
I  Maclean,  a  patron  of  Botany.    [M.  T.  MJ 

MA  CLE  ATA.  A  genus  of  Papaveraee<B, 
closely  allied  to  Boeconia,  but  differingr 
from  it  in  the  fruit,  which  is  sessile  and 
one-celled,  with  four  to  six  seeds.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  embyro  tfre  three  In 
numberand  equal,  or  two  or  four  and  then 
unequal,  in  size;  in  germination  they  are 
stalked.  M.  cordata,  better  known  perhaps 
under  its  old  name  of  Boeconia,  is  a  hand- 
some herbaceous  plant  frequently  grown  in 
English  gardens,  but  native  of  China.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  irre- 
gularly toothed  at  the  margin,  and  glau- 
cous. The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
panicles.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Macleay,  colonial  secretary  in  New 
South  Wales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACLURA.  This  genus,  which  Is  pecu- 
liar to  the  western  hemisphere— one  spe- 
cies being  found  in  the  United  States,  one 
in  Mexico,  and  five  in  Brazil  and  the  WesC 
ludies-^belongs  to  the  Moracece,  and  con- 
sists of  middle-sized,  sometimes  spiny, 
deciduous  trees,  with  smoothish  entire  or 
coarsely  serrated  leaves,  and  unisexual 
flowers  upon  distinct  trees;  the  maleit 
being  in  cylindrical  or  globular  spikes  or 
in  racemes,  and  the  females  forming  dense 
globular  heads.  The  fruits  are  numerous 
small  seed-like  achenes,  enveloped  in  the 
enlarged  calyxes,  which  are  packed  closely- 
together  upon  the  globose  somewhat  fleshy 
rercptacle,  so  that  the  fruits  of  a  single 
flower-head  form  a  round  aggregate  fruit. 

it.  aurantiaca,  the  Osage  Orange,  is  a 
native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
forms  a  spreading  tree  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  high,  but  it  is  frequently  kept  dwarf 
and  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which  pur- 
pose its  strong  spines  render  it  suitable. 
It  has  large  entire  egg-shaped  leaves,  and 
inconspicuous  yellowish-green  flowers,  pro- 
ducing large  round  fruits  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  fine  golden 
colour,  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  scarce- 
ly eatable.  Its  elastic  yellow  wood  is  called 
Bow-wood,  from  its  being  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

Jf.  tinctoria,  the  Fustic-tree,  is  a  largre 
usually  unarmed  tree,  with  nearly  entire 
oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 
from  whence  large  quantities  of  its  bright 
yellow  wood  are  exported  for  the  use  of 
dyers,  who  obtain  from  it  shades  of  yellow, 
brown,  olive,  and  green.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Pustl^  technically  termed  the 
Young  and  the  x)ld,  the  former  being  the 
wood  of  Rhu8  Cotimia,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  present  plant.  [A.  a] 

MACNABIA.  A  genus  of  hmhworts, 
J, distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  four- 
*  cleft,  two  of  the  divisions  keeled,  theothers 
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plain ;  eight  stamens,  with  beardless  an- 
thers ;  and  nearly  circular  flat  winged 
seeds.  The  genus  was  named  In  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden.  There  is  but  a  single  spe- 
cies, a  Cape  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a 
heath,  having  leaves  in  whorls  of  three,  and 
flowers  solitary  or  In  pahrs,  borne  by  the 
shorter  branches.  [G.  D.] 

MACODES  Petola  Is  a  beautiful    little 

orchid  from  Java,  belonging  to  the  group 

PkysundecB.     Its  oval  leaves  are  clouded 

on  the  upper  surface,  and  elegantly  marked 

I  with  netted  golden  veins ;  but  its  flowers 

are  small  and  inconspicuous,  having  free 

,  conniving  green  sepals   and   thread-like 

petals.     As  a  genus,  it  Is  distinguished 

from  Mjfoda,  one  of  Its  closest  allies,  by  its 

I  free  lip ;  and  from  another,  Hoemaria^  by 

I  Its  column  having  a  two-lobed  appendage 

I  at  Its  base.  [A.  S.3 

i      BiAOOYA.   A  Guiana  name  for  Acrocomia 
:  aelerocarpa. 

MACRADENIA  ItUeseens  is  a  little  Trl- 
,  nidad  orchid,  forming  a  genus  allied  to 
Onadium,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  cu- 
eulhite-concave   undivided   taper-pointed 
I  Up,  by  Its  free  perianth  divisions,  by  Its  co- 
lumn having  the  two  lobes  at  Its  top  con- 
verging Into  a  hood,  and  by  Its  two  fur- 
rowless  or  unlndented  pollen-masses.    The 
plant  Is  only  about  four  Inches  high,  and 
has  one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base 
of  which  arises  a  stalk  bearing  a  raceme 
,  of  four  or  five  dingy  yellow  flowers  spotted 
I  with  brownish  purple.  [A.  S.] 

I      MACRiEA.    This  name  was  given  first 

I  to  a  Chilian  genus  of  Vimaniaceas,  which 

I  proved  to  be  Identical  with  Viviania ;  and 

I  afterwards  to  a  composite  plant  from  the 

Galapagos  Islands,  which  has  since  been 

reduced  to  Lipochceta.  The  former  Is  now 

included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  In  the 

'  OtraniacecB,  under  which  they  place  the 

!  Vivianiece,  as  a  minor  group. 

I      MACRE.    (Pr)    Trapanatans. 

'  MACROCEPHALOUS.  Big-headed  ;  the 
term  Is  sometimes  applied  to  dicotyledon- 
ous embryos  whose  cotyledons  are  con- 

\  tolidated. 

MACROPODAL.   Big-footed ;  applied  by 
Richard  to  the  embryo  of  grasses,  whose 
cotyledon  was  mistaken  by  that  author  for 
I  a  radicle. 

MACROS.    In  Greek  compounds    long; 
sometimes,  large. 

MACROCHILUS.  The  name  of  a  small 
I  tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  forming  a 
grenns  of  Lobeliacere,  and  described  as  hav- 
ing a  straight  trunk  of  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  terminated  by  a  crown  of  leaves 
and  flower  stalks,  the  former  sharp-pointed 
and  wavy,  the  latter  longer  than  the  leaves, 
drooping,  and  hearing  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal globose  heads,  surrounded  by  densely 
overlapping  bracts.  The  calyx  tube  is  in- 
rersely  conical,  the  limb  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  has  an  elongated  curved  tube,  cleft 


[macr 

i  on  the  upper  side,  and  with  a  limb  divided 
into  five  equal  linear  pendulous  segments, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  ma- 
kroa,  long,  and  cheUoa,  a  Up.      [M.  T.  M.j 

I  MACROCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Sfipa.and  inclnded 
by  Steudel  In  the  genus  Stipa,  of  which  It 
forms  a  subsection.  M.  tenuiasima  and 
if  arenaria  are  natives  of  the  North  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Portugal  [D.  M.] 

MACROCYSTIS.  A  remarkable  genus 
of  dark-spored  AlgcB,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  LaminariaceoB.  Prom  a  much- 
branched  root  springs.  In  the  flrst  Instance, 
a  small  forked  frond  which  alone  bears  the 
fruit  in  clouded  patches,  the  endochrome 
of  whose  spore-cases  ultimately  breaks  up 
Into  four  spores,  as  In  many  other  laml- 
narlold  Algce.  Besides  this,  however,  arise 
one  or  more  tall  slender  stems,  several  feet 
In  length,  with  a  vertical  terminal  lan- 
ceolate frond,  which  Is  repeatedly  split 
from  the  base  upwards  In  such  a  way  as  to 
form  new  leaves,  the  attenuated  base  of 
which  gradually  passes  into  a  short  petiole, 
which  becomes  Inflated  above  Into  a  blad- 
der. The  original  frond  is  thus  repeatedly 
divided  in  a  secund  manner,  till  the  plant 
becomes  hundreds  of  feet  long.  As,  how- 
ever, the  stem  does  not  increase  In  strength 
as  the  plant  elongates,  the  strain  is  at 
length  so  grreat,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous bladders,  that  It  at  last  gives  way, 
and  the  plant  floats.  Many  species  have 
been  proposed  by  authors,  but  all  are  redu- 
cible to  one,  M.  pyriferat  which  girds  the 


Macroeyttls  pyrifera  var.  luzurians. 

southern  temperate  zone,  and  stretches  up 
from  thence  along  the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  through  120  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  plant,  like  the  Sargasaum,  has  been 
celebrated  by  all  voyagers,  to  whom  it  is  of 
great  service  In  indicating  the  presence  of 
rocks,  acting,  as  It  does,  like  a  great  buoy. 
Vast  masses  are  thrown  up  on  exposed 
coasts,  where  it  Is  rolled  by  the  waves  till 
It  forms  cables  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Single  plants  have  been  estimated  on  rea- 
sonable grounds  as  attaining  a  length  of 
700  feet.  It  Is  apparently  indifferent  to 
cold,  if  not  extreme,  but  inasmuch  as  like 
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Its  near  alHea  It  is  a  deep-sea  Alga,  it  re- 
quires a  depth  of  at  least  six  fttthoms  for 
its  growtli.  [M.  J.  a] 

MACROMERIA.  A  genus  of  Boragir 
naceo',  allied  to  Lithospenuum,  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  exserted  stamens,  and  by 
haying  the  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  dilated 
at  the  throat.  They  are  Mexican  strigose 
herbs,  with  simple  stems,  lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  terminal  few-flowered 
bracteated  racemes.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MACROPIPER.  This  word,  signifying 
large  pepper,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of 
PiperacecB,  cx)nsi8ting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  andhaving  erect 
wavy  knotted  stems,  alternate  leaves  on 
stalks  that  are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  pro- 
vided with  stipules,  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  roundish  or  cordate  with  radiating 
venation.  '1  he  male  flowers  are  arranged 
in  solitary  catkins,  the  females  in  nume- 
rous catkins,  placed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 
M.  methysticum,  formerly  called  Piper  me- 


Maeropfper  methytticum. 

thystieum,  furnishes  the  root  called  by  the 
Polynesians  Ava  or  Kava,  which  has  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  is  employed  medici- 
nally in  rheumatism  and  other  complaints, 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  value  at- 
tached to  it  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant 
beverage,  of  which  the  natives  partake  be- 
fore they  undertake  any  important  busi- 
ness or  religious  rites..  The  approved 
method  of  preparing  the  Kava  Is  to  chew 
the  root,  and  thus  extract  the  juice.  Dr. 
Seemann,  in  some  letters  from  the  Peejee 
Islands,  printed  in  the  Athentrum  (1861), 
gives  some  amusing  information  con- 
cerning this  plant  and  its  uses.  It  appears 
that  Kava  has,  like  tobacco,  a  calming 
effect,  rather  than  an  Intoxicating  one, 
unless  indeed  the  juice  be  fermented,  as  is 
done  by  the  European  residents  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Dr.  See- 
mann, however,  tells  us  that  the  Feejeans 
pride  themselves  on  the  non-intoxicating 
properties  of  Kava,  that  it  does  not  make 
the  partakers  quarrelsome,  and  that  drunk 
in  moderation  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  ill  effect  upon  the  system,  but  when 
used  in  excess  it  produces  numerous  skin 


\  diseases.    All  the  lower  classes  of  whites 

in  Feejee  are  Kava  drinkers,  and  most  of 

]  them  prefer  the  drink  prepared  in  regular 

I  Polynesian  fashion.    The  more  respectable 

of  the  population  refrain  from  touching  the 

filthy  preparation.  Another  species  of  this, 

or  some  allied  genus,  is  used  similarly 

I  In  the  formation  of  a  beverage,  differing 

from  Kava,  and  having,  according  to  Dr. 

I  Seemann,  a  flavour  of  soap-suds  combined 

I  with  jalap  and  magnesia.  [^  T.  M.] 

I  MACROPODIUM.  A  genuB  ot  Crud/erm, 
I  allied  to  Cardamiixe  and  Parn/a,  from  both 
!  of  which  it  differs  in  the  pod,  which  is  ob- 
I  long-linear  with  pUne  one-nerved  valves, 
:  being  stipitate.  A  perennial  Alpine  plane 
I  from  the  Altai,  with  a  terminal  raceme  of 
white  flowers.        -  [J.T.S.] 

I  MACRORHYNCHUS.  A  genus  including 
I  about  a  dozen  annual  or  perennial  stem  less 
'  herbs  of  the  composite  family,  found  In 
Oregon,  California,  and  Chili.  They  have 
much  resemblance  to  and  affinity  with 
Taraaeacumt  differing  chiefly  in  the  cylin- 
drical ribbed  achenes  being  destitute  of 
any  roughness,  and  being  produced  into  a 
long  beak,  terminating  in  a  pappus  of  nu- 
merous soft  white  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MACROSTYLIS.  A  genus  of  rutaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  nearly  allied  to  Barosma.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  reside  in  the  presence 
of  five  stamens  only,  and  In  the  three  car- 
pels, terminated  at  their  points  by  a  single 
style,  longer  than  the  stamens.  The  red- 
dish flowers  are  arranged  In  a  kind  of 
umbel  on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
orchidaceous  genus  of  this  name  is  sy- 
nonymous with  Corymhis.         [M.  T.  M.] 

MACROZAMIA.  A  genus  of  Cycadacece, 
consisting  of  Australian  trees,  living  in 
swampy  places  near  the  sea.  The  genus  is 
described  as  intermediate  between  Cycas 
HXiA  Sncephalartoa.  The  rachis  of  the  leaves 
is  twisted  in  the  young  condition,  the  leaf- 
lets themselves  being  flat.  The  male 
flowers  are  borne  on  spoon-shaped  pointed 
spikes,  the  pollen  being  collected  in  two 
spaces  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anthers, 
and  not  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  as 
in  EncephalartoH.  The  female  spikes  bear 
only  two  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACULA  (adj.  MACULATE).  A  broad 
irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

MACUSON.    (Fr.)    Lathyrtu  tuberosue. 

MADAR,  or  MUDAR.  The  produce  of 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

MADARIA.  A  genus  of  Compoaitm,  com- 
prising two  Callfomian  annuals,  closely 
allied  to  Madia,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  longer  and  more  expanded  ray  florets, 
and  by  the  florets  of  the  disk  being  con- 
stantly sterile.  The  flower-heads  form  a 
loose  terminal  corj'mb  with  yellow  florets. 

MADAROGLOSSA.    Layia. 

MADDER.  The  root  of  Rvbia  tinetoria, 
which  Is  sometimes  called  Dyer's  Madder. 
— ,  BENGAL.  Bubia  wrdifoHa.    — ,  CHILL 
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Bubia  SeUmn.  — ,  FIELD.  Sherardia  ar- 
ven»is.  — ,  INDIAN.  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 
— ,  WILD.    OaUum  MoUugo. 

MADDERWORTS.  A  name  for  the  Gor 
UacecB. 

MADHtrCA,  or  MADOOKA.  Bagsia  bu- 
tvracea  and  UUi/olia. 

MADIA.  A  coarse  hairy  more  or  less 
Tiscous  erect  annual,  forming  a  genus  of 
CcmpoaitcB  of  tbe  tribe  Heliantheee.  Tbe 
lower  leaves  are  opposite  and  entire,  the 
upper  ones  alternate  ;  and  the  flower-heads 
nearly  globular,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  with 
yellow  florets.  The  inrolucral  bracts  are 
in  a  single  series,  each  one  folded  so  as  to 
enclose  one  of  the  ray  florets,  which  are 
ligalate  or  irregularly  enlarged ;  between 
these  and  the  disk  is  a  single  row  of 
scales,  but  the  centre  of  the  receptacle, 
bearing  the  tubular  disk  florets,  is  entirely 
without  scales.  The  achenes  are  flattened, 
without  any  pappus.  1£.  sativa,  the  only 
species  known,  is  a  native  of  Chill  and  of 
North  California,  and  is  there  cultivated 
for  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds. 

MADOORKATL  An  Indian  name  for 
Cf]/7>^rus  Pangoreit  from  which  Indian  mat- 
ting is  made. 

MADOTHEOA  A  genus  of  Jungermartr 
ntaeem,  belonging  to  the  division  Ptoey- 
vhyllcB,  which  has  incubous  leaves  with  the 
lower  lobe  simply  folded  upon  the  upper, 
an  involucre  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
leaves,  and  a  perianth  neither  winged  nor 
angular  as  in  Frullania.  The  lobes  do  not 
throw  out  roots  from  their  under  surtace, 
as  In  Radula  complanata.  M.  plaiyphylla 
forms  elegant  tufts  upon  old  wall-tops,  and 
is  very  common.  [M.  J.  B.] 

XADWORT.  Alyisum;  also  A»perugo 
procumbens.  — ,GEBMAK.  Aaperugopro- 
eumberu. 

MERITA  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Cap- 
paridaeetB,  consisting  of  small  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  have 
a  funnel-shaped  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  is 
persistent,  while  the  limb  is  divided  into 
four  equal  deciduous  segments.  There  is 
no  corolla,  but  standing  up  from  the  throat 
of  tbe  calyx  is  a  short  crown  deeply  and 
irregularly  divided.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous,  on  an  elongated  receptacle; 
and  the  pod  is  one-ceiled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ILfiSA  A  genus  of  MyreinaeecB,  con- 
slating  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
«itire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
In  simple  or  compound  racemes,  either 
axfllary  or  very  rarely  termlnaL  It  Is  dis- 
tingulshed  from  all  others  of  the  order  by 
the  ovary,  which  is  wholly  or  partially  in- 
ferior. There  are  several  species,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
AnstraUa,  but  none  of  them  present  any 
iq>eclal  Interest. 

MAFCTKA  A  vegetable  wax,  suitable 
for  making  candles,  obtained  In  Mozam- 
blqne  from  a  tree  whose  native  name  is 
MoUana. 


MAGHET.    Pyrethnan  Parthenium. 

MAGALLANA  porri/olia  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  TropaoUuxie 
inhabiting  Antarctic  America.  It  is  an 
annual  climbing  herb,  with  alternate  trl- 
parted  leaves  furnished  with  pellucid 
dots,  and  having  cirrhose  petioles ;  axillary 
flowers ;  a  flve-lobed  calcarate  calyx,  three 
of  the  lobes  being  united  into  one,  two 
deeply  divided.  There  are  flve  unequal 
petals,  eight  stamens,  and  a  three-winged 

fruit.  [a  aj 

MAGNOLIACE^.  (MaffnoUa;,  Wintered, 
HUciecB.)  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley'sranal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leathery  sometimes  dotted 
leaves,  and  convolute  stipules  which  cover 
the  buds  and  are  deciduous.  Flowers  fra- 
grant; sepals  usually  three  to  six,  deci- 
duous ;  petals  three  or  more,  imbricated ; 
stamens  numerous,  distinct,  with  adnate 
anthers ;  carpels  one-celled,  numerous,  on 
an  elevated  receptacle.  Fruit  of  nume- 
rous  dry  or  succulent  dehiscent  or  inde- 
hiscent  carpels  ;-8eede  often  arillate,  and 
suspended  from  the  fruit  by  a  long  funi- 
culus ;  albumen  fleshy  homogeneous ;  em- 
bryo minute.  Magnolias  abound  in  North 
America.  They  possess  bitter,  tonic,  and 
aromatic  qualities.  Drimya  Wititeri  yields 
Winter's  bark.  lUicium  aniaatum  is  called 
star-anise,  from  its  flavour,  and  the  star- 
like arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Liriodeti' 
dron  tvXipifera,  the  tulip-tree,  is  remarkable 
for  Its  truncate  leaves.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  genera,  and  upwards  of  seventy 
species.  Examples :  Magnolia,  Drimye,  Li- 
riodendron.  [J.  H.  B.J 

MAGNOLIA  Few  botanists  have  their 
name  and  fame  commemorated  by  so  splen- 
did a  genus  of  plants  as  that  which  derives 
its  title  from  Pierre  Magnol,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany,  at  Montpellier,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
genus  gives  its  name  to  the  order  Magna- 
liacece,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
large  trees  with  fine  foliage,  and  handsome 
fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  of  North- 
em  India,  Ohina,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia^  The  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen,  rolled  round  in  the 
bud,  in  which  state  they  are  protected  by 
the  stipules,  which  originally  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  leafstalks,  but  ultimately  fall 
off.  The  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  pro- 
tected in  the  young  state  by  scales  that 
seem  to  be  of  a  stlpulary  nature,  as  the 
writer  has  not  unf  requently  seen  a  leaf  de- 
veloped from  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  situation  as  with  the  scales 
of  the  leaf-bud,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  stipules.  Moreover,  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  describe  one  species,  M,  Camp- 
belliit  as  having  constantly  these  leaf-beai^ 
Ing  scales  surrounding  the  flower.  The 
calyx  consists  of  three  deciduous  sepals ; 
the  corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals  like  the 
sepals ;  stamens  and  ovaries  numerous,  on 
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a  prolonged  receptacle.  The  fruit  consists 
of  a  number  of  follicles.  In  a  compact  spike, 
and  opening  along  their  outer  edge  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  scarlet  or  brown  seeds, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  carpels  by 
long  slender  threads. 

Most  of  the  species  hare  aromatic  tonic 
properties,  which  has  led  to  their  employ- 
ment in  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other 
complaints.  The  beauty  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  these  trees  gl  ves  them  yet  greater 
claims  to  our  regard  than  their  medicinal 
properties,  which,  although  not  slight,  are 
excelled  by  those  of  other  plants.  The 
noblest  of  all  is  perhaps  Jf.  grandiflora,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a 
tree  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  In 
this  country  it  is  commonly  grown  against 
a  wall,  and  has  generally  proved  hardy  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  such  a  situation, 
with  little  or  no  other  protection.  But  the 
severe  winter  of  1860-61  proved  fatal  in 
many  cases  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other 
reputedly  hardy  plants.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  evergreen,  nine  to  ten  inches 
long,  much  like  those  of  a  cherry-laurel, 
but  rusty-brown  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  large,  cup-shaped,  white 
or  pale  lemon-coloured,  and  having  an 
exquisite  fragrance;  they  bloom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  occasionally 
produce  their  rich  brown  spikes  of  fruit  in 
October.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  tree  In  cultivation,  differing  In  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  period  of  flower- 
ing, ScCh 

M.  glauca  is  a  low-growing  deciduous 
tree,  called  in  America  Swamp  Sassafras, 
from  the  nature  of  the  localities  in  which 
it  grows,  and  from  the  resemblance  in  its 
properties  to  Laurus  Sassaflras.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Beaver-tree,  because 
the  root  is  eaten  by  beavers,  which  animals 
also  make  use  of  the  wood  in  constructing 
their  nests.  M.  tripetakt  has  very  large 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  with  so  po- 
tent a  perfume  as  to  produce  sickness; 
fever  and  gout  even  have  been  attributed, 
doubtless  erroneously,  to  the  strong  smell 
of  the  flowers.  The  young  wood  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  M.  aeuminata  and  M.  Fro- 
seri  are  called  Cucumber-trees  in  America, 
oft  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  unripe 
fruit.  M.  conspictMt  or  M.  TtUan,  is  a  tree 
attaining  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
China,  but  not  more  than  half  that  height 
in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers  in  spring,  before 
the  leaves  are  developed.  M.  purpurea,  a 
Japanese  species,  has  deciduous  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  segments  of 
which  are  purple,  the  Inner  white.  It  forms 
a  splendid  bush  In  the  south  of  England. 
M.  CampbeUii,  a  native  of  Sikkim,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hooker  as  a  superb  species, 
flowering  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  at- 
taining a  height  of  150  feet. 

There  are  a  few  species  and  varieties  that 
need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this 
country ;  that  most  frequently  met  with  is 
M.  fuecata,  a  low-growing  shrub  with  ever- 
green leaves,  and  dull  purple  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  [M.  T.  M.] 


MAQONIA.  A  genus  of  £hipindac0(s,  con- 
sisting of  two  trees,  natives  of  Brazil,  oc- 
cupying extensive  tracts  of  land  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  trees,  and  forming  what 
the  Brazilians  term  Catingas,  l.e.  woods 
consisting  entirely  of  deciduous  trees. 
They  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  abruptly  > 
pinnate  leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  perfect 
and  imperfect  flowers  mixed  together,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
large  woody  three-sided  three-celled  cap- 
sule, containing  six  or  eight  broad  flat 
winged  seeds  in  each  cell,  and  opening  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  middle  of  the  cells 
when  ripe. 

M.  gldbratat  which  usually  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  covers  tracts 
of  land  some  miles  In  extent  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara.  It  is  called  Tingi  by  the 
Brazilians,  who  employ  an  Infusion  of  the 
bark  of  Its  root  for  poisoning  or  stupefylngr 
fish,  while  that  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  they 
use  for  curing  old  ulcers,  or  the  sores  In 
horses  caused  by  the  stings  of  venomous 
insects.  From  the  broad  flat  seeds  they 
manufacture  a  kind  of  soap,  which  answers 
very  well  for  washing  clothes ;  it  Is  pre- 
pared by  soaking  the  seeds  in  water  until 
they  are  soft,  and  then  boiling  them  with 
a  small  quantity  of  tallow,  till  a  homoge- 
neous mass  Is  formed.  [A.  S.] 

MAGUAY,  or  MAGUAT  DB  OOCUYZA. 
Agave  americana.  —  DB  COCAY.  Agave 
cubenaU.  —  METL.  Agave  americana,  and 
A.mexicana. 

MAGYDARIS.  An  umbelliferous  genus 
of  about  three  species,  found  in  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  North  Africa,  technically  dis- 
tinguished from  Conium  by  its  seeds  being 
covered  on  both  sides  with  numerous  very 
thin  vittaa.  "They  are  hoary  plants,  with 
pinnately  cut  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  lobed  and  toothed.  [A.  S.3 

MAHALEB.    (Fr.)    Oerasus  MaJidia. 

MAHARANGA.  The  three  species  form- 
ing this  genus  of  Boroffinaceae,  at  onetime 
Included  In  Onoema,  are  small  hairy  or 
bristly  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North- 
em  India,  with  entire  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  of  clustered  flowers.  These  latter 
have  a  five-parted  calyx,  and  a  corolla  with 
a  short  cylindrical  tube  widened  out  sud- 
denly, and  having  five  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  as  many  clefts  round  the 
closed  mouth,  the  Inside  of  the  tube  above 
its  insertion  being  furnished  with  a  plaited 
coronet,  which  distinguishes  the  genus 
from  its  congeners. 

The  Nepalese  apply  the  name  Maharanga 
to  M.  Bmodi  only,  but  botanists  have  adopt- 
ed it  as  a  generic  name.  The  word  is  said 
to  signify  '  a  strong  or  intense  colour,'  in 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  properties  of  the 
roots.  These  are  thick,  and  of  a  tapering 
form,  of  a  deep  purple  colour  outside,  and 
yield  a  brilliant  red  to  oil,  but  only  a  dirty 
brown  to  water ;  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Button  root  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  used 
for  colouring  oils  for  staining  wood  of  a 
mahogany  colour.  [A.  SJ 
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IfAHBRNIA.  A  genus  of  StercuHaeem 
only  diffeiiner  from  Hermannia  in  the  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  being  dilated  in  tbe 
middle;  also  very  slightly  in  the  inflo- 
rescence, the  peduncles  being  usually  two- 
flowered  and  terminal  or  opposite  to  the 
leaves.  There  are  above  thirty  species,  all, 
like  the  majority  of  SermannicBt  natives 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

MAHLIB.  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Ce- 
rtufia  Mahalebt  which  are  strung  as  neck- 
laces, and  much  valued  by  the  women  of 
Scinde  and  other  parts  of  India. 

MAHOB.  Parititan  Hliacetim;  alsoSter- 
euUa  earfbcBO.  — ,  BLUE  or  COMMON. 
ParUiumelatum.  —.BOMBAST.  Ochroma 
Lagopua.  — ,  CONGO.  ffibUcua  elypeatus. 
— ,  GREY  or  MOUNTAIN.  PariHum  elor 
turn.  — .  NEW  ZEALAND.  MeUeytua 
ramtfiorua,  — ,  SEASIDE.  Thespesia  po- 
pvlnea. 

HAHOE-PIMENT.    DaphnoptU  earfbam. 

MAHOGANY.  Swietenia  MahagmL  — , 
AFRICAN.  Khaya  unegaiensia.  —.BAS- 
TARD. Batonia  apetaJa.  — ,  BAYWOOD. 
A  Hondnras  name  for  Surietenia  Mahagoni. 
— ,  EAST  INDIAN.  Soymida  fdnifvga. 
— ,  INDIAN.  CedrOa  Twma.  — ,  MOUN- 
TAIN. Betuia  lento.  —,  MADEIRA  Per- 
•eo  indiea.  — ,  SENEGAL.  Kkaya  aenega- 
leneia.  — .  SPANISH.  Swietenia  Mahagoni. 
— ,  QUEENSLAND  SWAMP.  Angaplwra. 
—,  WHITE  or  WILD.  Stenostomum  bifur- 
eatum. 

HAHONILLE.  (Pr.)  Malcolmia  marir 
Uma. 

MAHOREE.  A  Bengal  name  for  Ani- 
seed. 

MAHVA-TRBE.  BaaaUi  htOyraeea  and 
atifoHa. 

MAI-DENG.  A  hard  heavy  red  wood  of 
Siam,  well  adapted  for  furniture. 

MAIDENHAIR-TREE.  Salisburia  adi- 
mttifoUa. 

MAIDEN-LIP.  EehinoepermumLappuku 

MAID^H AIR.    Galium  verum, 

MAIHTNNA.  A  fruit-bearlng  rhamnad 
of  Aflgbanistan. 

MaY&  (Fr.)  ZeaMaya.  -DE  GUIN^E. 
Mtiium  nigricanB. 

MAI-TAKLOU.  A  heavy  timber  of 
Siaro.  supposed  to  be  that  of  Navjclea  ori- 
0ii<a/t«, considered  to  be  incorruptible,  and 
bearing  a  sacred  character  from  being 
mocta  used  In  the  construction  of  temples. 

MAI-TIKTEN.  A  valuable  timber  of 
Slam,  obtained  from  Metroaideroa  vera. 

MAITHE&    Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  — , 
RED.    Adonia  autwnnalia. 
MAIZ  DEL  AGUA.    Victoria  regia. 

MAIZE.  Zea  Maya.  — ,  WATER.  Vio- 
Unia  regia. 

MAIZENA.  A  flnc  flour  prepared  from 
the  Maize  or  Indian  com,  Zea  Maya. 


MAJOE-BlTTER.  Pieramnia  Antidca- 
mia. 

MAJOON.  A  confection  of  Hemp,  being 
a  compound  of  butter,  sugar,  flour,  milk, 
and  bhang; 

MAJORANA  Origanum  Majorana,  the 
Sweet  Marjoram. 

MAKANA  An  Indian  name  for  Euryale 
ferox. 

MAKEBATB.    Polemonium  ccentleum. 

MARKER,  or  MAKER.  An  Abyssinian 
name  for  Boau}ellia  papyrifera. 

MALABAR  LEAF.  Cinnamimium  ma- 
labathrum. 

MALACH.  A  Turkish  name  for  Hemp, 
CannaJbia  aaUva. 

MALACH ADENI A  clavata.  An  orchid 
from  Rift  de  Janeiro,  of  which  Mr.  Bate- 
man  remarks :  *  It  is  the  only  epiphytal 
orchideous  plant  I  know  which  emits  a 
positive  stench,  and  that  too  at  all  hours 
by  night  and  day.  In  the  stove  it  resembles 
the  foulest  carrion.'  It  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus,  and  has  a  creeping  rhizome 
bearing  one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  slen- 
der scapes  with  five  or  six  small  greenish 
brown-spotted  flowers  turned  upside  down. 
These  latter  have  the  side  sepals  joined, 
except  at  their  reflexed  apices,  and  the 
other  one  large,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed ; 
extremely  minute  petals ;  a  fleshy  ovate 
reflexed  lip,  articulated  with  the  column, 
which  has  a  prolonged  foot  and  two  cirri 
in  front ;  and  two  waxy  pollen-masses  ses- 
sile on  a  hirge  soft  cubical  gland.  [A  S.] 

MALACHIUM.  A  genus  of  CaryophyUa- 
cece,  founded  on  Ceraatium  agtcaticum.  It 
differs  from  Ceraatium  In  having  the  cap- 
sule ovoid,  and  the  teeth  joined  in  pairs ; 
and  from  StellariOiOt  which  it  has  the  habit, 
by  the  latter  character,  and  by  having  five 
styles.  M.  aquaticum  is  a  common  English 
plant,  resembling  chlckweed,  but  larger ; 
and  also  Stellaria  nemorum,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  large,  and  the  ovate  leaves  have 
shorter  stalks.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MALAOHODENDRON.  StuarUa  Mala- 
ehodendron. 

MALACHRA.  A  genus  of  malvaceous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  underslirubs, 
natives  usually  of  marshy  places  in  tropical 
regions.  The  stems  have  lines  of  hairs  run- 
ning down  them,  and  the  leaves  are  like- 
wise covered  with  pungent  hairs,  while  the 
yellowish  flowers  are  grouped  in  heads, 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre.  The  calyx  Is 
flve-cleft,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  sta- 
minal  tube  divided  Into  about  twenty  fila- 
ments, the  ovary  flve-lobed  and  flve-celled, 
and  the  fruit  of  flve  carpels.      [M.  T.  M.j 

MALACOID.  Having  a  mucilaginous 
texture. 

MALAPOO.  The  dried  flowers  of  Oedrete 
Toona. 
MALAQUIE.    (Ft.)    Mdlachium. 
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MALAXIS  pahidosa  is  a  small  delicate 
terrestrial  orctiid.fonning  of  Itself  a  genus, 
distinguished  from  Liparia  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  petals,  and  by  the  pollen-masses, 
which  are  club-shaped,  In  two  pairs,  both 
suspended  from  a  gland  which  terminates 
the  column.  It  grows  to  three  or  four 
inches  In  height,  the  rootstock  producing 
a  small  solid  bulb  out  of  the  grronnd,  and 
three  or  four  ovate  or  oblong  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  greenish-yellow. 
In  a  loose  slender  raceme.  It  grows  in 
spongy  bogs  In  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  is  sparingly  dispersed  over  a  great  part 
of  Britain. 

MALCOLMIA.  A  genas  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  annuals,  belonging  to  the 
cruciferous  order,  and  distinguished  by 
having  aroundish  pod,  and  asimple  pointed 
stigma.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  agree  In  having 
roughish  toothed  or  slnuated  leaves,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes, and  destitute  of  bracts.    [C.  A.  J.] 

MALESHERBIACEiS.  {OrotmiWorU.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  vlolal  alliance  of  by- 
pogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  balf-sbmbby 
plants,  with  alternate  exstipnlate  leaves, 
and  solitary  yellow  or  blue  flowers.  Calyx 
tubular,  flve-lobed,  inflated:  petals  five, 
convolute  in  rostivation,  persistent,  arising 
outside  a  short  meuibranoas  rim  or  coro- 
net ;  8t4unens  five  to  ten,  perlgyBous,  with 
versatile  anthers,  the  fliaments  often  con- 
nected with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ;  ovary 
superior,  stalked,  one-celled,  with  parietal 
placentas ;  ovules  numerous,  pendulous, 
anatropal ;  styles  three,  the  stigrmas  club- 
shaped;  fruit  a  one-celled  three-valved 
capsule;  albumen  fleshy.  These  plants, 
found  in  Chill  and  Peru,  are  allied  to  the 
passion-flowers.  The  two  genera,  MaXesheT' 
bia  and  Gynopleura,  contain  about  half  a 
dozen  species.  C^.  H.  B.3 

MALE8HERBIA.  Oneof  the  two  genera 
of  MaleaherbiacecB,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  a  small  pubescent  shrub, 
native  of  Peru,  with  long  narrow  deeply 
sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  sessile 
flowers,  solitary  in  the  leaf-axtls,  but  form* 
ing  a  long  raceme  ortbyrse.  It  Is  distin- 
guished from  its  ally  by  its  long  cylindrical 
tubular  calyx,  and  by  the  corona  at  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx  being  deeply  ten-lobed, 
with  truncate  denticulate  lobes.     [A.  8.] 

MALE  SYSTEM.  All  that  part  of  a  flow- 
er which  belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MALHERBE.  (Pr.)  Plumbago  europcBa ; 
also  Thapsia  villosa. 

MALIC0RIX7M.  An  old  name  for  the 
woody  rind  of  the  pomegranate  fmit,  used 
medicinally. 

MALKTTNGUNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Celastrus  panictUatus. 

MALLEA  BothU  is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  a  genus  of  MeliaeecB  peculisr  to 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  shrub  with  im- 
pari-pinnate  leaves,  axillary  paniculate  or 


racemose  flowers,  a  cup-shaped  five-toothed 
calyx,  Ave  lanceolate  petals,  ten  stamens, 
and  a  fleshy  drupe  containing  five  atonj 
kernels.    Uses  unknown.  {B.  S.] 

MALLEE.  The  native  name  of  Eujeaivp- 
tiu  dumoea,  which  forms  the  dreary  Mallee 
scrub  of  South  Australia.  —  of  Victoria. 
Eucalyptus  oleosa. 

MALLEOLUa  A  layer;  a  shoot  bent 
into  the  ground  and  half  divided  at  the 
bend,  whence  it  emits  roots. 

MALLETTK  (Fr.)  CfapseUa  Buna^pa»- 
toris. 

MALLOW.  Malva;  9.\eo  Matvaatrum.  — . 
GLADE.  Napcea.  —.GLOBE.  SphceraUxa, 
— ,  INDIAN.  Sida;  also  UreTia,  and  an 
American  name  for  AbuHlon.  — ,  JEW'S. 
Corchorus  olUorius,  and  C.  eapsularis.  — , 
MARSH.  AUhaa  offlcinalU.  — ,  TREE. 
Lavatera  arborea.  —,  VENICE.  HibiscuB 
Trionum. 

MALL0WW0RT8.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  Malvaeea. 

MALOO  CREEPER.  An  Indian  name 
for  Bauhinia  raeemosa. 

MALOPE.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Malvaeea,  and  closely 
allied  to  Malva,  from  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broadly  cordate  leaflets 
of  the  calyx.  M.  triflda  is  an  annual  from 
North  Africa,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
bearing  during  the  whole  of  summer  large 
deep  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers.  M. 
grandiftora  is  taller  and  more  robust,  with 
larger  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MALORTIEA.  There  are  three  species 
of  this  genus  of  palms,  all  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America.   They  have  slender  reed-like 


Ualortiea  aimplex. 

Stems,  long-stalked  Irregularly  pinnate  or 
sometimes  simple  jagged  leaves,  and  sim- 
ply branched  spikes  of  unisexual  flowers 
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springlner  from  the  axils  of  tbe  lowermost 
leaves,  and  prodnclngr  small  roundish  or 
e99-etaaped  one-seeded  fnilts.  Two  Guate- 
mala species*  M.  graciKs  and  M.  simplex,  are 
eoltivated  in  oar  hothouses.  [A.  8.] 

MAIiPIGHIACE^  (NUrariacea,  Malpir 
ghiads.)  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindlejr's  saplndal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with  simple 
opposite  or  very  rarely  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  without  dots ;  hairs,  when  present, 
peltate.  Plowers  either  perfect  or  unl- 
sexual;  sepals  five,  slightly  united,  per- 
sistent, often  griandular  at  the  base ;  aistl- 
vation  Imbricated ;  petals  five,  nnguiculate, 
with  convolute  sstivation;  stamens  usual- 
ly ten,  often  monadelphous,  the  anthers 
roondish,  with  a  projecting  process  from 
tbe  connective;  orary  formed  by  three 
(rarely  two  or  four)  carpels,  more  or  less 
combined;  ovules  solitary,  with  a  long 
pendulous  cord ;  styles  three,  distinct  or 
united.  Fruit  dry  or  fleshy,  sometimes 
winged ;  seeds  solitary,  orthotropal,  sus- 
pended, exalbuminous ;  embryo  straight  or 
curved  in  various  ways ;  cotyledons  folla- 
ceous  or  thickish.  They  are  inhabitants 
of  tropical  countries  chiefly,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. MaMghia,Bani»leria^  Hiptage^niraa, 
and  OiuuHehaudia,  otter  examples  of  the 
forty-live  genera,  which  contain  nearly 
60O  species.  [J.H.  B.] 

MALPIGHIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  either 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  not  infrequently 
having  peltate,  and  sometimes  stinging 
bairs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish-yellow 
or  white  colour, usually  grouped  in  axillary 
or  terminal  tufts,  the  stalks  themselves 
jointed  and  bracteate.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
cleft,  some  of  the  segments  having  two 
glands  at  their  base;  petals  five,  longer 
than  the  sepals,  stalked ;  stamens  ten.  all 
fertile,  united  into  a  tube  at  the  base; 
ovary  three-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single 
peudnlooB  ovule;  styles  three,  distinct. 
Fruit  fleshy,  with  three  crested  stones. 
Tbe  genus  derives  its  name  from  Malpighl, 
a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  one  of  the 
flrst  to  employ  the  microscope  in  physio- 
logical researches.  He  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Bologna  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  order  Mai- 
vigkiaeea  takes  its  name  from  this  genus. 
The  fruits  of  M.  glabra  and  M.  wrena  are 
eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  those  of  the 
buter  being  called  Barbados  Cherry.  Some 
of  them  are  of  twining  habit,  and  the 
Bingularity  of  their  flowers  renders  them 
desuable  in  our  hothouses.       pu .  T.  M.] 

MALT.  Barley  which  has  been  steeped 
in  water  so  as  to  excite  germination,  and 
then  kiln-dried. 

MALVAOBiE.  (MaOowworU.')  A  natural 
orderof  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's 
malval  alliance  of  hypogjmous  Exogens. 
Herbaoeons  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs,  with 
attemate  stiimlate  leaves  more  or  less  di- 
vided, and  often  with  stellate  hairs.  Sepals 


five,  rarely  three  or  four,  more  or  leas  co- 
hering at  the  base,  with  a  valvate  Sdstiva- 
tlon,  often  bearing  an  external  calyx 
(epicalyx)  or  involucre;  petals  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals,  with  twisted  estiva-  , 
tion;  stamens  indefinite,  hypogynons,  all 
perfect,  their  filaments  monadelphous  or 
polyadelphous,  and  the  anthers  monothe- 
cal,  reniform,  with  transverse  dehiscence  ; 
ovary  formed  by  the  union  of  several  car- 
pels round  a  common  axis,  either  distinct 
or  cohering ;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 

I  united  or  free.    Fruit  capsular  or  baccate ; 

'  carpels  one  or  many-seeded,  sometimes 
closely  imited,  at  other  times  separate  or 
separable,  their  dehiscence  loculicldal  or 
septicldal ;  albumen  none,  or  in  very  small 
quantity ;  embryo  curved ;  cotyledons 
twisted  or  doubled.  Found  in  tropical 
countries  and  in  the  warm  parts  of  temper- 
ate regions.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  de- 
mulcent, and  yield  fibres.  Althcea  ojfflcinalia 
(marsh  mallow)  yields  mucilage.  Qoasppium 
furnishes  various  kinds  of  cotton.  Hibiacua 
cannaJHnua  supplies  Indian  hemp.  Pari 
Hum  elatum  gives  Cuba  bast.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  genera.  Including  ifo^va,  Lavor 
tera,  Hibiaeua,  and  JSida^  and  upwards  of  one 
thousand  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MALTA.  The  typical  genus  of  Maivacaa, 
embracing  a  large  number  of  species  widely 
spread  through  the  northern  hemisphere, 
being  found  in  most  European  countries, 
in  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and  in  North 
America,  while  the  few  species  belonging 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  are  confined 
to  South  Africa.  These  numerous  species 
differ  greatly  in  appearance,  some  being 
small  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plantSL  others  shrubs  of  variable  height, 
but  they  all  agree  In  possessing  tough 
fibre,  and  an  abundance  of  mucilage.  Their 
flowers,  which  are  frequently  very  showy, 
but  of  short  duration,  have  an  outer  calyx 
or  Involucre,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
leaves  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
true  calyx,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply 
cut  Into  five  broad  lobes ;  and  the  numer- 
ous single-seeded  carpels  are  disposed  in  a 
circle  round  a  central  axis,  but  become  de- 
tached when  ripe. 

M.  moachata,  the  Musk  Mallow,  derives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  musky  odour 
given  off  by  all  iwrts  of  the  plant  when 
kept  in  a  confined  situation,  particularly 
in  warm  dry  weather,  but  it  is  seldom 
powerful  enough  to  be  smelt  In  the  open 
air.  The  phmt  is  a  perennial,  and  has 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  clustered  to- 
geUier  at  the  ends  of  the  erect  slightly 
branched  stems.  It  is  found  along  hedges, 
roadsides,  and  borders  of  fields  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  M.  rotundifolia  is  an  annual, 
with  tough  downy  stems  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  has  roundish  lobed  leaves,  and 
small  pale-bluish  flowers  clustered  in  their 
axils.  It  is  common  in  waste  places  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  including  Britain, 
and  in  Western  Asia.  In  Egypt,  especially 
upon  the  banks  of  the  NUe,  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  pot-herb.    Jf.  aylvaatria,  the  Common 
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Mallow,  or  Mauve  of  the  French,  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  on  account  of  Itshighly 
mucilaginous  properties,  a  decoction  of  It 
being  used  as  an  outwajrd  application  to 
bruises,  and  internally  in  dysentery.  It  is 
in  great  repute  amongst  herb-doctors  and 
rustic  practitioners  generally,  particularly 
in  France,  where  its  dried  flowers  are  large- 
ly used  in  the  preparation  of  a  drink  called 
Tisane,  or  Ptisan,  held  to  be  a  cure  for  head- 
ache, feverish  colds,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints ;  its  leaves  are  also  made  into  poul- 
tices. It  is  a  biennial,  spread  through  Eu- 
rope and  Russian  Asia,  having  erect  some- 
what hairy  stems,  roundish  long-stalked 
leaves,  and  reddish-purple  flowers.  [A.  a] 

M  ALVA  STRUM.  A  genus  of  MalvaeecB, 
consisting  of  American  herbs  with  axillary 
scarlet  or  orange  flowers,  usually  solitary, 
but  rarely  clustered.  Calyx  usually  unpro- 
vided with  any  involncel,  but  sometimes 
with  a  few  deciduous  hairy  bracts,  or  three 
persistent  leafy  bracts ;  tube  of  the  stamens 
simple ;  stigmas  button-shaped,  small ;  car- 
pels with  or  without  a  beak.       [M.  T. M.] 

MALVAVTSCUS.  A  genus  of  MaXvacecCy 
consisting  of  shrubs,  with  entire  orslightly 
lobed  leaves,  and  crimson  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  in- 
volucre; petals  erect;  stigmas  ten;  car- 
pels five,  berry-like,  one-seeded,  slightly 
separated  one  from  the  other,  or  more  ge- 
nerally combined  into  a  flve-celled  fruit. 
The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Mexico.  [M.T.M.] 

MALVO  DO  CAMPO.  The  Brazilian 
name  of  Kielmeyera  apecioaa. 

MAME.    The  seeds  of  Soja  hiapida. 

MAMILLA.  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of 
an  ovule. 

MAMILLARIA.  Mexico  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  this  genus  of 
CactacecB,  the  great  majority  of  the  species 
being  confined  to  that  country,  compara- 
tively few  belonging  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Guatemala,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
souri ;  some,  however,  are  indigenous  to 
South  America,  and  are  found  as  far  south 
as  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chill.  The  genus  is, 
in  most  instances,  readily  distinguished 
from  its  allies  by  the  fleshy  stem,  of  which 
the  plants  solely  consist,  being  entirely 
covered  with  tubercles  of  a  teat-like  form, 
giving  rise  to  the  generic  name,  from  mor 
milla,  a  little  teat.  These  are  disposed  In  a 
series  of  spirals,  each  teat  being  furnished 
at  the  top  with  a  tuft  of  radiating  spines 

proceeding  from  a  kind  of  cushion.    The  ,  

entire  plants  assume  various  forms,  some  ofMammee  Apple.'or  South  American  Apri- 
species  being  more  or  less  cylindrical,  |  cot.  Is  very  much  esteemed  in  tropical  coun- 
others  nearly  round,  some  pear-shaped,  and  |  tries.  It  often  attains  the  size  of  k  child's 
others  club-shaped,  but  the  majority  sel-  head,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  outer 
dom  exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in  height. !  rind  and  the  pulp  which  immediately  sur- 
The  flowers  are  produced  towards  the  sum-  rounds  the  seeds  are  very  bitter,  but  the 
mit  of  the  plants,  and  usually  In  a  trans- 1  Intermediate  flesh  Is  sweet  and  aromatic, 
verse  zone,  each  flower  growing  from  the  .  and  is  eaten  cut  into  slices  and  steeped  In 
axil  of  one  of  the  teats ;  they  are  white,  wine,  or  made  into  preserves  of  various 
yellow,  or  of  different  shades  of  red  or  rose-  kinds.  The  seeds,  often  as  large  as  hen's 
colour,  and  remain  open  only  during  the  '  eggs,  are  used  as  anthelmintics ;  an  aro- 
day,  closing  at  night  and  opening  again  kmatic  liqueur  called  eaudecr^ote  is  distilled 


the  following  morning.  They  have  the 
tube  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  smooth 
and  contracted  below ;  tlie  numerous  segr- 
ments  In  several  series,  the  outer  or  caly- 
cine  ones  being  smaller  than  the  Inner  or 
petal  iue ;  and  the  stamens,  which  are  also 
in  several  series,  grow  to  the  Inside  of  the 
tube,  being  shorter  than  the  thick  styje, 
which  Is  terminated  by  a  three  to  seven- 
rayed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  or 
club-shaped  smooth  berry,  containing  nu- 
merous small  seeds. 

Si.  Clava  Is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  fs 
columnar  or  club-shaped,  attaining  a  foot 
or  more  In  height,  with  the  mamillas  large, 
projecting,  and  of  a  pyratnldal  form,  with 
bluntly-angled  sides,  and  having  tufts  of 
white  wool  between  them,  and  likewise 
upon  their  summit.  The  straw-coloured 
flowers  are  very  large  and  showy.  Jf.  coro- 
naria  Is  the  tallest  species  of  the  genus, 
growing.  It  is  said,  as  high  as  five  feet.  In 
our  gardens,  however.  It  Is  seldom  more 
than  a  foot  high  and  three  inches  thick,  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  with  large  conical  ma- 
milUe  bearing  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
pellucid  white  spines  radiating  from  a 
little  tuft  of  white  wool,  and  four  Inner 
brown  ones.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  crim- 
son colour.  M.jmaiUa  is  a  very  pretty  little 
species,  growing  In  crowded  tufts  usually 
of  a  hemisphfirlcal  shape.  The  mamlllaa, 
which  are  about  the  sizeof  grains  of  wheat, 
have  little  tufts  of  white  hairs  between 
them,  and  bear  bundles  of  spines,  consist- 
ing of  from  four  to  six  straight  stiff  inner 
ones,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  outer 
ones  like  white  hairs;  the  flowers  are 
yellow  tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  bright  crimson  ber- 
ries about  the  sizeof  themamlllaa.  [A.  S.] 

MAMMJEPORM,  MAMMILLARIS.  Teat- 
shaped ;  conical,  with  a  rounded  apex. 

MAMMEA.  A  genus  of  Cltiaiacecp,  cha- 
racterised by  the  globular  calyx,  which 
opens  In  two  valvate  sepals ;  by  the  ovary, 
which  contains  four  ovules,  distributed 
into  two  or  four  cells ;  and  by  the  fruit, 
which  Is  an  indehiscent  drupe,  containing 
one  to  four  large  seeds  with  very  thick 
almost  consolidated  cotyledons  and  a  very 
short  radicle.  The  principal  species,  and 
the  only  American  one.  Is  the  M.  ameri- 
cana,  a  large  tree,  with  opposite  coriaceous 
leaves  marked  with  very  numerous  trans- 
verse but  reticulated  veins,  and  with  pel- 
lucid dots,  and  bearing  white  sweet-scented 
showy  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  solitary 
or  clustered  In  the  lower  axils  of  the  young 
shoots.    The  fruit,  known  under  the  name 
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from  its  flowers ;  and  the  acrid  resinous 
gam  distilled  from  its  bark  is  used  to  de- 
stroy tlie  chiggers,  little  insects  that  attack 
the  naked  feet  of  the  negroes.  The  tree  is 
ft  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  con- 
tinental tropical  America,  but  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  and  almost  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
genos  is  now  sometimes  made  to  include 
two  or  three  tropical  Asiatic  species,  with 
smaller  flowers  and  fruits,  but  similar  in 
structure,  which  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  OAiiYSAOOios : 
which  see. 

MAMMEB.    Luewma  mamMMum. 
MAMMEE-TREB.    Mammea  anuricana. 
MAMMOTH-TREE.    WeUingUmia  giganr 
tea. 

MANA.  An  Indian  name  for  Paspalum 
aerobieuUUum. 

M ANACX.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Fran 
eiacea  tatifiora. 

MANAWA.  A  New  Zealand  name  for 
an  aromatic  resin  reputed  to  be  obtained 
from  Avicennia  tomentosou 

MANOULNBEL.  The  virulently  poison- 
ous HippomartieMancineUa.  —,  BASTARD. 
Cameraria  latifolia. 

MANCIEN17E.  (Fr.)  Viburnum  LatUana. 

MANOUS.  Deficient  in  something;  want- 
ing. 

MANDAVALLI.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  purgative  Convolvulwi  reptaiu. 

MAKDBVILLA,  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  dogbanes,  distinguished  by  its 
calyx  having  internally  a  pectinate  ring; 
by  the  five  stamens  enclosed  in  the  corolla, 
their  anthers  lanceolate,  membranaceous 
at  the  top,  and  forming  a  cone  round  the 
stigma ;  and  by  the  single  style,  its  stigma 
conical,  flve-lobed  below.  The  only  species 
Is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  whence  it  was  first  introduced, 
under  the  name  of  Chili  Jasmine ;  its  large 
pure  white  and  sweetly  scented  flowers 
render  it  an  acquisition  to  collections. 
Named  after  H.  J.  MandeviUe,  H.BJtf.  mi- 
nister at  Buenos  Ayres.  [G.  D.] 

MANDIOa  Manihot  uUlUHmat  from 
which  cassava  is  prepared. 

MANDIBOLA.  A  Brazilian  gesnerad, 
related  to  AcMntenM,  the  typical  species 
being  the  plant  known  as  Aehimenea  mvUir 
fiora.  It  Is  characterised  by  its  scaly  sto- 
lones,  by  its  subcampanulate  corolla  with 
a  spreading  fringed  limb  and  narrow  base, 
by  its  crenated  membranaceous  perlgynous 
ring,  and  by  its  two-lobed  stigma.  M.  la- 
nata  is  now  called  Eueodonia.        [T.  M.] 

MANDOBI.  MUNDUBL  Portuguese 
names  for  Araehia  hypogaa. 

MANDRA60RA.  This  name,  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  implying  hurtful  to 
cattle,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Solanacea 
or  AtropacecB,   The  species  are  natives  of 


\  Southern  Europe  and  the  East,  and  have 
\  very  short  stems,  with  a  thick  fleshy  often 
forked  root,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
<  entire  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves  appear  to 
'  proceed  in  compact  tufts.  The  flower-stalks 
spring  from  among  the  leaves,  and  bear  a 
solitary  flower  ■with  a  top-shaped  calyx,  a 
bell-shaped  corolla,  to  the  base  of  which 
are  attached  flve  stamens,  whose  fllaments 
are  dilated  above  their  base.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  one-celled,  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  partition  between  the  two  original  cells 
of  the  ovary,  and  supported  by  the  slightly 
enlarged  and  persistent  calyx. 

The  Mandrakes,  like  their  near  ally  Bel- 
UuUmnOt  have  poisonous  properties.  They 
act  as  emetics,  purgatives,  and  narcotics, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  much  used 
as  sedatives  in  olden  times,  though  now 
disused.  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  this  plant  when  he  makes  Banqno,  in 
Macbetht  say :  •  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  in- 
sane root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? ' 
And  also  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :  'Give 
me  to  drink  Mandragora.'  Dr.  Silvester 
has  shown  that  Mandrake  was  employed  in 
olden  times  as  an  ansBsthetic,  in  the  same 
way  that  chloroform  now  is. 

In  the  days  when  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
ignorant  at  least,  the  Mandrake  root,  from 
its  occasional  similarity  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  human  figure,  was  considered  to 
possess  great  virtues,  and  was  in  constant 
use  for  amorous  incantations  and  love  phil- 
tres. Its  use  in  this  manner  is  alluded  to 
in  Genesis,  chap.  xxx.  (the  Dudalm  being 
identified  with  the  Mandrake) ;  and  the 
superstition,  kept  alive  by  the  craft  and 
ingenuity  of  the  charlatan,  has  not  entirely 
died  out  even  at  present,  although  the  root 
of  Bryonia  dioica  is  now  employed  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  mandrake.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  superstitious  notion  con- 
nected with  this  plant,  for  Josephus  men- 
tions that  its  chief  use  is  to  dispel  demons, 
who  cannot  bear  either  its  smell  or  its 
presence.  Shakspeare  also  alludes  to  the 
fanciful  belief  entertained  as  to  this  plant, 
in  the  following  passage  from  Borneo  and 
Juliet:— 

And  sbrlelu  like  mandrakes  torn  oat  of  the  earth. 
That  Uring  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Josephus  even  relates  that  it  was  certain 
death  to  touch  this  plant,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which  he  details  (M^ars 
of  the  Jews,  book  Vli.  cap.  vi.).  The  same 
writer  mentions  that  it  was  taken  without 
danger.  In  the  following  manner:  'They 
dig  a  trench  quite  round  about  it,  till  the 
hidden  part  of  the  root  be  very  small ;  they 
then  tie  a  dog  to  it,  and  when  the  dog  tries 
hard  to  follow  him  that  tied  him,  this  root 
is  easily  plucked  up,  but  the  dog  dies  im« 
mediately,  as  if  it  were  instead  of  the  man 
that  would  take  the  plant  away ;  nor  after 
this  need  any  one  be  afraid  of  taking  it  Into 
their  hands.'  Dioscorides  mentions  a  male 
and  female  kind  of  Mandrake,  which  appan 
rently  correspond  with  the  spring  and  au^ 
tumnal  species  of  modem  botanists.  In 
Professor  Daubeny's  interesting  lecturei^ 
on  Roman  husbandry.  Is  a  pUite  copied  from 
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the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  Dioscorldes,  now 
at  Vienna, '  representing  Euresis,  the  god- 
dess of  discoTery,  presenting  in  triumph 
to  Dioscorldes  the  root  of  this  mandrake, 
which  she  has  just  had  pulled  up,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  dog  which  had  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  Is  depicted  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;'  and  in  some  other  MSS. 
of  this  author,  which  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  representa- 
tions are  given  of  the  mode  of  extracting 
male   and  female  mandrakes  from   the 


Maadragora  autamnalit. 

ground,  in  the  manner  before  related  from 
Josephus.  Indeed,  in  old  herbals  similar 
illustrations  are  not  uncommon.  Of  the 
two  species  preyiously  mentioned,  M.  offlr 
cinarum  or  if.  atUumnalia  is  a  very  hand- 
some autumn  flowering  plant,  with  wavy 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MANDRAKE.  Mandragora ;  also  an 
American  name  for  PodcphyUum. 

MAJfETTIA.  A  genus  of  CHnehonacecB, 
so  called  in  honour  of  Xavler  Manettl, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Florence  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
species  are  undershrubs.of  climbing  habit, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
opposite  leaves  and  wide  stipules ;  axillary 
one  or  many  flowered  flower-stalks ;  a  tur- 
binate calyx,  with  the  limb  divided  into 
four  or  five  linear  lance-shaped  lobes,  with 
an  equal  number  of  teeth  between  them  in 
some  cases ;  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
dilated  and  hairy  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
divided  into  four  or  flve  obtuse  segments. 
There  are  four  or  flve  stamens  inserted  into 
the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  slightly  pro- 
truding ;  and  a  thread-like  style.  The  rind 
of  the  root  of  M.  cordifolia  has  emetic  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  in 
dropsy  and  dysentery.  Two  or  three  species 
with  scarlet  or  pink  flowers  are  grown  in 
hot-houses  in  this  country.        [M.  T.  M.] 

MAN  FUNGUS.     Oeaster. 

MAN6ABA,  or  MANOAYA.  A  Brazilian 
name  for  the  fruit  otHajieomia  epedoaa. 

MANGEL-WURZEL.  Beta  vutgaris  ma- 
crorhiza.  According  to  Dr.  Prior,  this  waa 
originally  Mangold-wurzeL 


MANGIER.    (Fr.)    Mangifera. 

MAN6IFERA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asia- 
tic trees,  whose  fruit  is  well  known  by  the 
native  name  Mangho,  whence  the  technical 
name  has  been  framed.  The  genus  is  in- 
cluded among  the  Anaeardiacecp^  and  con- 
sists of  trees  with  alternate  stalked  entire 
leaves,  and  numerous  small  pinkish  or 
yellowish  flowers  in  much-branched  pani- 
cles. The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  and  the 
petals  and  stamens  flve  each,  one  or  two 
only  of  the  latter  being  fertile.  The  fruit 
is  externally  fleshy,  and  more  or  less 
fibrous,  internally  hard  and  bony. 

The  Mango,  M.  indica,  grows  abundantly 
in  India,  where  numerous  varieties  are 
cultivated,  as  also  in  Brazil,  the  Mauritius, 
&c  The  fruit  of  some  varieties  is  esteem- 
ed as  the  most  delicious  of  Indian  fruits ; 
but  there  are  very  numerous  kinds,  differ- 
ing not  only  in  flavour,  but  also  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  their  fruit.  Most  of  them  have 
more  or  less  of  a  turpentine  flavour  ;  the 
best  varieties  are  most  free  from  it,  while 
the  inferior  kinds  are  stated  to  be  little 
better  in  texture  and  flavour  than  a  mix- 
ture of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  unripe 
fruits  are  much  u^ed  in  India  in  conserves, 
tarts,  and  pickles,  lu  which  latter  state  they 
are  frequently  imported  Into  this  country. 
The  ripe  fruits,  too,  are  constantly  eaten, 
and  are  said  in  general  to  be  wholesome,but 
frequently  to  produce  boils  in  new-comers 
unaccustomed  to  their  use.  When  cut 
with  a  knife,  a  blue  stain  is  produced  on  the 
blade,  from  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  in 
the  pulp,  which  likewise  contains  gum  and 
citric  acid.  The  seeds  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  times  of  scarcity  by  the  natives ;  they 
are  aaid  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 


Mangifera  indlca. 

The  wood  is  soft  and  porous,  of  a  grey  co- 
lour when  young,  but  brownish  and  harder 
in  old  trees;  it  is  burnt  together  with 
sandal-wood  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  burning 
of  their  dead.  The  bark  is  employed  me- 
dicinally to  restrain  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  has  been  like- 
wise well  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers  in  St.  Domingo. 

A  soft  reddish-brown  gum-resin  exudes 
from  the  bark  when  wounded,  and  is  need 
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externally  in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in- 1 
temally  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  and  dy-  1 
sen  eery.  The  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  are 
used  by  the  natives  as  tooth-brushes  and 
to  harden  the  gums ;  the  leaves  are  like- 
wiae  employed  in  chest  affections  and  de- 
DB)  cements  of  the  liver ;  while  calcined  and 
powdered,  they  are  employed  as  an  appli- 
cation to  bums  to  dry  up  the  discharges, 
and  for  the  removal  of  warts.  The  seeds 
of  the  Mango  not  unfrequently  possess 
more  than  one  embryo ;  and  for  an  account 
at  some  curious  deviations  from  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  a  germinating  seed, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society^  1861.  The 
Mango  Is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity in  hothouses  in  this  country,  and 
has  occasionally  ripened  its  fruit. 

An  edible  cake  is  prepared  from  the  fruit 
of  M.  gabonensis,  which  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of  Sierra 
l.eoue.  It  resembles  chocolate  in  appear- 
ance, and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fatty 
materiaL  [M.  T.  M.] 

MANGKUDU.  The  red  dye  root  of  Mo- 
rinda  umbeUata. 

MANGLBSIA.  A  genus  of  some  authors, 
but  considered  by  Meissner,  in  his  mono- 
grraph  of  the  PrateacecBt  to  form  a  section 
of  the  large  genus  QreviUea.  It  contains 
about  eight  species,  all  from  South-west 
Australia ;  and  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
its  flowers  having  a  thickened  style,  much 
swollen  on  one  side,  and  about  as  long  and 
thick  as  the  one-sided  ovary,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  constriction ;  and  by  its 
terminal  conical  stigma.  [A  6.] 

MANOLIETIA  An  Asiatic  genus  of 
MagnoUacece,  consisting  of  only  three  spe- 
cies, two  of  which  are  found  in  Nepal  and 
Khasya,  and  the  third  in  Java.  All  three 
are  handsome  tall  trees  with  large  entire 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  borne  singly  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  those  of  Magnolia. 
M.  insignia,  one  of  the  Indian  species, 
attains  a  height  of  flftyor  sixty  feet,  its 
trunk  yielding  an  even-grained  wood  of 
a  lli?ht  colour.  It  has  thickish  oblong 
lance-shaped  smooth  and  shining  leaves, 
and  large  sweet-smelling  whitish  flowers 
tinged  with  rose-colour.  The  Javanese 
species,  M.  glauca,  likewise  has  fragrant 
flowers,  but  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  co- 
lour. This  also  produces  a  light-coloured 
solid  w»»od  of  even  grain,  which  is  very 
much  employed  by  the  natives  for  making 
cofllns,  owing  to  its  being  supposed  to 
prevent  the  decay  of  the  bodies  put  into 
them.  [A.  8.] 

MANGO.  The  fruit  of  Mangifera  indiea. 
— ,  MOUNTAIN  or  WILD.  Cnusia  fiava. 
— ,  WILD.  The  fruits  of  some  species  of 
Irvingia. 

MANGOLD  wrnZEL.  Beta  vulgaris 
maerorhiza. 

MANG08TEEN.  A  delicioas  Eastern 
fmit.  produced  by  Oareinia  Mangostana. 
—  WILD.    JBnUfryopteris  ghOiniftrcL 


MANGROVE.  Rhizophora :  hence  Lind- 
ley's  name  of  Mangrroves  for  the  Rhizo- 
phoracecB.  —,  BLACK  or  OLIVE.  Avicen- 
nia  tomeniosa.  — ,  WHITE,  Laguncularia 
racemosa.  — ,  ZARAGOZA.  Oonocarpua 
erectua. 

MANGUAI.  Agave  mexicana.  — ,  DIVI- 
KUM.  Agave  Theometl 

MANGUIER  DE  L'INDE.  (Pr.)  Marir 
gifera  indiea. 

MAN-GT7RI.  An  Indian  name  for  Arum 
indicum. 

MANI.  Morondbea  cocdnea ;  also  a  Span- 
ish name  of  the  Ground  Nut,  Arachis  hy- 


MANICARIA  In  nearly  all  the  genera 
of  palms  the  leaves  are  either  more  or  less 
pinnated  or  fan-shaped;  but  in  the  present 
genus,  which  consists  of  a  solitary  species 
inhabiting  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Lower 
Amazon  River,  they  are  entire,  or  occasion- 
ally when  old  irregularly  split.  Individual 
leaves  frequently  measure  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
width,  having  coarsely  serrated  edges,  and 
transverse  furrows ;  and  being  of  a  stiff 
habit  they  stand  erect  upon  the  summit  of 
the  stout  crooked  stem,  which  usually 
attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  is  deeply  ringed  with  the  scars  of  fallen 
leaves,  or  covered  with  the  remains  of  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  leaf-stalks.  The 
simply  branched  fiower-spikes,  measuring 
three  or  four  feet  long,  hang  down  from 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  In  an 
entire  brown  spathe  of  a  tough  fibrous  or 
cloth-like  texture,  which  Is  ultimately  torn 
open  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  confined  flower-spike.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  upon 
the  same  spike.  The  fruit  is  generally 
three-lobed,  and  covered  with  blunt  an- 
gular tubercles  of  a  dry  corky  nature. 

The  Indians  call  this  palm  Bussu,  and 
Its  immense  entire  leaves  are  Invaluable 
to  them  for  thatching  their  huts,  each  leaf 
being  for  that  purpose  split  lengthwise 
through  the  midrib,  and  the  halves  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  natural  furrows  act  as 
gutters  for  conveying  away  the  water. 
The  flbrous  spathes  also  are  converted 
into  capital  bags  and  caps  by  simply  cut- 
ting round  them  near  the  bottom  and  pull- 
ing them  off  entire,  and  afterwards  stretch- 
ing them  open  as  wide  as  possible  without 
tearing;  or,  when  cut  longitudinally  down 
one  side,  they  supply  a  coarse  but  strong 
kind  of  cloth.  CA.S.] 

MANICATE.  Said  of  surfaces  covered 
with  hairs,  so  entangled  that  they  can  be 
stripped  off  like  a  skin. 

MANIHOT.  To  this  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
cecB  belongs  the  celebrated  Cassava  or 
Mandloc  plant,  the  fleshy  root  of  which 
yields  the  greatest  portion  of  the  dally 
food  of  the  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  one  of  the  products  of  which  is  well- 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Tapioca.   A  large  number  of  species,  all 
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American,  are  described.  They  are  woody 
or  shrubby  plants  growing  from  fleshy  tu- 
berous roots,  their  stems  being  without 
prickles  or  glands,  their  leaves  generally 
long-stalked,  palmately  divided,  and  their 
flowers,  which  are  of  separate  sexes,  dis- 
posed in  panicles  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Cassava  or  Mandlocca  meal  Is  yielded  by 
two  so-called  species,  which,  however,  bear 
such  great  resemblance  to  each  other  that 
most  botanists  combine  them.  These  are : 
Jf.  ntilissimat  the  Bitter  Cassava,  a  shrubby 


Manihot  atUltsima. 
plant  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high 
or  more,  with  erect  somewhat  twisted 
knotty  stems  rising  from  long  thick  fleshy 
cylindrical  roots  of  a  yellowish  colour,  con- 
taining a  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  bear- 
ing deeply  seven-parted  leaves  on  very 
long  slender  stalks,  crowded  together  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches ;  and  M.  Aipi,  the 
Sweet  Cassava,  which  differs  principally 
In  having  sweet  wholesome  roots  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  usually  only  five-parted 
leaves ;  but  these  differences  are  not  of 
specific  value,  and  the  plants  must  be  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  one  8i>ecics.  It  Is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  while  the  root 
of  one  Is  bitter  and  a  most  virulent  poison, 
that  of  the  other  Is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  Is  commonly  eaten  cooked  as  a  vege- 
table. Both  of  them,  especially  the  bitter, 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  over  the 
greater  part  of  tropical  America,  and  yield 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  the  poison  of  the  bitter  kind  being 
got  rid  of  during  the  process  of  preparation 
it  undergoes.  This  consists  in  first  red«c- 
ing  the  large  fleshy  roots  to  a  pulp  by 
grating  them,  the  poisonous  juice  being 
then  expelled  by  pressure,  and  the  residual 
mass  pounded  Into  a  coarse  meal  resem- 
bling bread-crumb8,which  is  made  into  thin 
cakes,  or  cooked  in  various  ways,  the  heat 
dissipating  any  remaining  poison.    The 


I  poisonous  expressed  juice,  If  allowed  to 

settle,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 

known  as  Brazilian  Arrowroot  or  Tapioca 

\  meal,  from  which  the  tapioca  of  the  shops 

is  prepared  by  simply  torrefying  the  moist 

'  starch  upon  hot  plates,  the  heat  causing 

I  the  starch  grains  to  swell  and  burst  aud 

I  become  agglutinated  together.    A  sauce 

1  called  Cassareep,  used  for  flavouring  soups 

I  and  other  dishes,  particularly  the  West 

Indian  dish  known  as  pepper-pot,  is  also 

I  prepared  from  this  juice  by  concentrating 

and  rendering  it  harmless  by  l>oiling. 

Another  of  the  products  of  Cassava  is  an 
Intoxicating  beverage  called  Piwanie,  but 
the  manner  of  brewing  it  is  not  calculated 
to  render  it  tempting  to  Europeans.    It  Is 
made  by  the  women,  who  chew  Cassava 
cakes  and  throw  the  masticated  material 
Into  a  wooden  bowl,  where  It  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  some  days,  and  then  boiled.  It 
is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  taste.  [A.  8.] 
MANIOC.    (Fr.)    Manihot  vtaissima, 
MANINK    (Pr.)    Clavaria  digitata. 
MANJACEL    Oordia  tnacrophylla. 

MANISAN.  A  thick  syrup  obtained  by 
boiling  the  saccharine  sap  of  Nipafntticans. 

MANISURIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Bottboellece,  and  con- 
taining two  species,  both  of  which  are 
annuals,  natives  of  the  wannest  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  ID.  M.] 

MANITA.    Cheirostemon  platanoides. 

MANJIRIKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ocy- 
mum  Baailicum. 

MANKUCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Arum  vndicum. 

MANNA.  A  saccharine  purgative  pro- 
duct discharged  from  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  ash,  chiefly  Omxu  rotundifoUa 
and  europcBa.  Similar  substances  are  also 
produced  by  the  cedar,  the  oak,  the  cistns, 
and  by  Euealypttu  manni/era,  —  of  Brl- 
auQon.  A  turpentlny  saccharine  exuda- 
tion from  the  larch.  —  of  Mount  Slnal. 
A  product  of  Tamarix  manni/era.  — ,  HE- 
BREW or  PERSIAN.  A  product  of  Alhagi 
Maurorum,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ta- 
marix manni/era :  see  Gkx.  — ,  POLAND. 
Olyceria  /luitans. 

MANNA  CROUP.  The  prepared  seeds 
of  Olyceria /luitana. 

MANNB  DB  PRUSSB.  (Pr.)  Qlyceiria 
iluitans. 

MANONIM.  A  name  In  Minnesota  for 
Zizania  aqvMtieat  or  Wild  Rice, 

MANSIENNE.  (Fr.)   Viburnum  Laniana. 

MANSOA.  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceoi, 
named  in  honour  of  A.  P.  da  Silva  Manso, 
a  Brazilian  botanist,  and  consisting  of  only 
two  species,  both  of  which  are  climbing 
shrubs  with  conjugate  leaves  furnished 
with  tendrils,  and  handsome  white  or  violet 
flowers  arranged  in  panicles,  havlnga  bila- 
biate calyx,  the  segments  of  which  are  di- 
vided into  flve  long  lobes,  a  funnel-shaped 
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corolla,  and  four  stamens,  with  the  rodi- 
meitt  of  a  fifth.  The  fruit  and  uses  of 
tbese  plants,  both  natives  of  Brazil,  are 
unknown.  [B.  SJ 

MANTELBT  DBS  DAME&  (FrO  Al- 
ehemilla. 

MANTISIA.  A  genua  of  ZingiberaeecB, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  the  Insect  Jiantis.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Olobba^  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  lateral  inner  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  narrow  and  linear,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  filament  of  the  stamen  above 
the  labellnm ;  the  anther,  moreover,  is  di- 
lated on  each  side  into  a  membranous  wing. 
One  of  the  species  has  long  been  grown  in 
hothouses  In  this  country,  from  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 


Mantilla  Mltetorla. 
present  some  resemblance  to  a  ballet- 
dancer  :  hence  the  popular  name,  Dancing 
:  Girls,  applied  to  the  plant.  The  filament 
and  anther  with  its  wiug-Iike  margins,  re- 
present the  head  and  neck  of  the  lady,  the 
long  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  repre- 
sent the  arms,  while  the  labellum  corre- 
sponds to  the  dress.  The  flowers  are  purple 
and  yellow.  The  name,  Mantiria  saltatorta, 
expresses  the  resembhiuce  both  to  an  In- 
sect and  to  a  dancer.  C^-  T.  M.] 

MANITLEA.  AgenvuotSerophtUariaeem, 
of  the  tribe  OratMemt  distinguished  by  a 
flve-clef t  calyx  with  narrow  lobes ;  by  a 
corolla  with  a  slender  straight  tube,  and  a 
spreading  limb  nearly  equally  divided  into 
five  lobes  which  are  often  notched  or  cleft ; 
and  by  didynamons  stamens  enclosed  in 
the  tube,  with  one-celled  anthers.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of  South- 
em  Africa,  all  herbs  or  rarely  low  under- 
shmba,  with  the  leaves  usually  radical 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  only.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  in  racemes,  or  more 
frequently  clustered  in  narrow  irregularly 
compound  panicles.  They  are  usually  yel- 
low, orange,  or  red,  small,  but  sometimes 
Teiy  numerous. 

MANYROOT.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
the  emetic  BtuUia  tuJberosa. 


MAOOSA.  The  fibre  of  a  species  of  Ur- 
tica  used  in  Ceyiou. 

MAPLB.  Acer.  — ,  BIRD'S-EYE.  Acer 
Boccharinum.  —.ITALIAN.  AcerOpalus.  — , 
NORWAY.  Acer  pUUanoides.  — ,  SUGAR. 
Acer  scuxharinian.  — ,  SWAMP.  Acer  rttr 
brum. 

MAPPA  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacece,  of 
the  tribe  Orotonece,  consisting  of  trees  with 
large  usually  peltate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  axillary  or  lateral  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  small  without  petals;  the  male 
flowers  In  clusters  with  three  to  ten  star 
mens  bearing  small  globular  four-lobed 
anthers;  the  females  solitary,  usually  with 
a  two-celled  ovary,  growing  mto  a  capsule 
usually  bearing  soft  prickles  or  subulate 
processes.  There  are  several  species  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa. 
Among  them  If.  Tanaria  is  said  to  yield  a 
good  tan  in  the  Indian  Archlpehiga 

MAPROUNEA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
eece,  of  the  tribe  ChrotonetB,  consisting  of 
trees  with  small  glabrous  alternate  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  the  males 
growing  In  little  oval  cone-like  heads,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  some  long-stalked  female 
ones.  There  are  only  two  q;>eoiea  known, 
both  from  tropical  America. 

MAQUI.    (Ft.)   Aristotaia. 
MARA.   A  Oulana  wood  furnished  by 
Idea  altissima. 

MARACAITBA.  A  Brazilian  furniture 
wood,  intermediate  in  appearance  between 
mahogany  and  tulip-wood. 

MARAM  or  MARRAM.  Ammophila  are- 
naria. 

MARANTACRiE.  {CannaceoB.)  A  natural 
order  of  epigynons  monocotyledons,  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  amomal  alliance  of 
Endogens.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  tuber- 
ous rhizomes,  and  leaves  and  flowers  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  ginger  family.  Perianth 
superior,  in  two  whorls :  the  outer  (calyx) 
three-lobed  short,  the  inner  vCorolla)  tubu- 
lar elongated  three-parted,  the  segrments 
nearly  equal ;  stamens  in  two  whorls :  the 
outer  sterile  petalold  irregular,  resembling 
a  tubular  trifld  corolla  with  one  of  the 
lateral  segments  different,  the  inner  pe- 
talold, two  being  sterile,  and  one  lateral 
fertile,  the  fllament  of  the  latter  petalold ; 
anther  on  the  margin  of  the  fllament,  one- 
celled  ;  ovary  three-celled,  rarely  one-cell- 
ed, the  ovules  solitary  and  erect,  or  nu- 
merous and  attached  to  the  axis;  style 
petalold;  stigma  either  the  naked  apex 
of  the  style,  or  hollow  hooded  and  in- 
curved. Prult  a  three-celled  capsule,  or  ! 
baccate  one-celled  and  one-seeded ;  seeds 
round,  without  arlllus ;  embryo  straight,  i 
In  hard  albumen.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  Africa;  several  are 
found  In  India ;  none  are  known  in  a  wild 
state  beyond  the  tropics.  The  plants  con-  ' 
tain  much  starch  In  the  rhizomes  and  ' 
roots,  but  are  destitute  of  aroma.  Arrow- 
root is  the  produce  of  the  tuberous  rhi- 
zomes of  Maranta ;  while  Carina  eoccinea^  \ 
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C.  Aehinut  C.  edtdia,  &c.,  yield  Tous-Ieft- 
moig.  There  are  nine  Renera,  including 
Canna,  Maranta^  and  Phryniumy  and  up- 
wards of  150  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MARANTA-  Maranti,  after  whom  thU 
genus  was  named,  was  a  Venetian  botanist 
and  physician  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  genus,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  Marantacecn,  consists  of  tierbaceous 
plants  with  fleshy  tubers,  and  terminal 
panicled  jointed  inflorescence  with  deci- 
duous scale-like  bracts.  The  flowers  have 
a  calyx  of  three  sepals ;  a  corolla  of  six 
segments,  the  central  one  or  Up  of  the 
inner  series  larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  cleft ;  a  petaloid  stamen  with  half  an 
anther  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  hooded  style 
adhering  to  a  barren  petal-like  filament. 

The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, but  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
starch  in  their  tubers  in  both  East  and 
West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  &c.  M.  AlUmyat 
M.  noibilU,  and  especially  M.  arundinaceOf 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named  species,  M. 
ramonMima  Is  cultivated  for  like  purposes 
in  the  Bast  Indies.  The  term  Arrow-root 
is  sp.id  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
native  Indians  used  the  roots  of  these 
plants  as  an  application  to  wounds  inflicted 
by  poisoned  arrows.  The  tubers  whence 
the  Arrow-root  is  procured  are  whitish, 
jointed,  and  horizontal,  and  give  origin 
to  numerous  offshoots,  that  are  covered 
with  rudimentary  leaves  or  scales ;  these 
ultimately  appear  above  ground  and  throw 
up  new  stems.  The  starch  is  extracted 
from  the  tubers,  when  these  are  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  by  reducing  them  to  a 
pulp  with  water,  straining,  allowing  the 
fecula  to  subside,  again  washing  it,  and 
ultimately  allowing  it  to  dry. 

Arrow-root  is  a  very  pure  kind  of  starch, 
and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  cheaper  starches, 
which  fact  may  readily  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  Other  descriptions  of  Arrow- 
root are  furnished  by  plants  belonging  to 
the  following  genera :  Ant»»,  Oannot  Our- 
cunuit  Jatropha,  Tacca— to  which  articles 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  informa- 
tion. Mats  used  for  shading  in  India  are 
frequently  made  of  the  split  stems  of  M. 
dichotoma.  [M.  T.  M.T 

M  AR  ASCHINO.  A  liqueur  prepared  from 
the  Cherry. 

MARASMIUa  A  genus  separated  from 
Agarieus  on  account  of  the  leathery  texture 
of  the  species,  which  revive  on  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  and  other  less  obvious 
characters.  Two  distinct  sections  occur, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  spawn  is  floccose, 
and  in  the  second  resembles  fibrous  roots. 
The  former  group  contains  the  more  fleshy 
species,  of  which  M.  Oreadea  or  Champi- 
gnon is  one  of  our  very  best  esculent  fungi, 
while  M.  aeorodoniua  Is  an  excellent  condi- 
ment. The  latter  comprises  a  multitude  of 
thin  often  splendidly  coloured  fungi,  whi  ch 
abound  in  tropical  countries,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  elegance.    M.  hcnnatocepha- 


lus  has  occurred  In  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew,  and  if  some  of  the  more  showy  spe- 
cies could  be  cultivated  successfully,  it 
would  be  dlfflctilt  to  conceive  anything 
more  attractive.  Some  of  our  own  species, 
though  more  modest  in  point  of  colouring, 
are  delightful  objects ;  and  the  little  M. 
EudsonU  with  its  long  tawny  bristles  rar 
diating  in  every  direction  from  the  pileus, 
which  is  common  on  holly  leaves.  Is  a  plant 
of  surprising  beauty  when  closely  exa- 
mined. CM.  J.  B.] 

MARATTIACE-fi,  MARATTIA.  An 
order  and  genus  of  ferns,  separated  on  the 
one  hand  from  Polypodituiea  by  the  absence 
of  a  jointed  ring  to  the  spore-case ;  and  on 
the  other  from  OphiogJmsaeeat  which  agree 


Msrsttia  fnxlnea. 

In  having  ringless  spore-cases,  by  having 
the  sori  dorsal,  and  the  vernation  circinate. 
The  order  includes  the  genera  MarattUit 
GymnoOiecOt  Eupodium,  and  Angiopterif, 
which  have  distinct  oblong  sorl  consisting 
of  free  or  concrete  longitudinally  bivalved 
spore-cases ;  Kaulfussiat  which  has  distinct 
circular  sori  made  up  of  an  annular  series 
of  concrete  spore-cases;  and  Dafueo,  in 
which  the  sori  are  connate  over  the  whole 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fronds. 

Marattia  differs  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order  in  having  oblong  sessile  sori 
made  up  of  concrete  spore-cases,  and  seated 
on  a  fimbriate  persistent  involucre.  It 
consists  of  a  few  coarse-habited  plants, 
with  large  globose  scaly  rhizomes,  and 
ample  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with 
fleshy  stipes,  and  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
pinnules,  bearing  the  sori  in  lines  near 
their  margins.  They  occur  In  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Islands,  in 
South  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and 
the  Island  of  Ascension.  [T.  MJ 

MARC.  The  cake  or  refuse  after  express- 
ing the  oil  or  juice  from  fruits  or  seeds,  as 
of  apples,  olives,  grapes,  &c ;  it  Is  mostly 
used  for  manure. 

MAJLCASSON.  (Fr.)  Latkyrus  tubensuM. 

MARCEAU.  (Fr.)  Salix  Caprea.  —» 
PETIT.    Salix  aurita. 

MARCELLA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Chrangea  maderagpatana. 

MARCESCENT,   MARCID.    Not  falling 
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off  until  tbe  part  which  bears  it  is  per- 
fected, but  withering  long  before  that 
time,  as  the  flowers  of  Orobanche. 

MARCBTIA.  Little  rigid  mostly  hairy 
undershmbs,  generally  with  small  heath- 
Ifke  leaves,  and  small  white  or  reddish 
flowers  in  the  upper  leaf-axils.  The  genus 
belongs  to  MekutonuicetB,  and  numbers 
about  a  dozen  species,  all  Brazilian.  It  has 
tetrameroos  flowers,  with  a  campanulate 
subulate-toothed  caiyx ;  mostly  acumi- 
nate petals ;  eight  stamens  with  subulate 
somewhat  curved  anthers  opening  by  a 
single  pore,  and  the  connective  scarcely 
prolonged  at  the  base;  md  a  four  or 
rarely  three-celled  ovary  bearing  a  filiform 
style  and  punctiform  stigma.  [A.  S. j 

MARCGRAVIAOE^  (Marcgraviada.)  A 
natural  family  of  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley's  guttiferal  alliance  of  hypo- 
gynons  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
tltemAie  entire  simple  leathery  and  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  often  furnished 
with  pitcher-like  bracts;  sepals  two  to 
seven,  coriaceous  and  persistent;  corolla 
hypogynons  of  five  petals,  or  gamopetalous 
calyptriform  ;  stamens  usually  indefinite. 
very  rarely  five,  hypogynons,  the  filaments 
dilated  at  the  tose,  the  anthers  long,  erect, 
introrse;  ovary  single,  one-celled;  style 
one ;  stigma  often  capitate.  Fruit  coria- 
ceous, indehiscent,  or  dehiscing  by  valves 
in  a  loculicidal  manner,  the  placentas  being 
parietal  and  forming  spurious  dissepi- 
ments; seeds  indefinite,  minute.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. There  are  four  genera,  and  about  two 
dozen  species.  Examples :  Marcgravia,  No- 
naOea,  [J.  H.  B.] 

MAROGRAVIA.  One  of  the  few  genera 
of  MarcffraviacetB,  an  order  now  reduced  by 
some  botanists  to  a  section  of  Tematrmiia- 
eem.  There  are  but  few  species,  all  be- 
longing to  tropical  America,  and  all  large 
cUmblng  or  almost  epiphytal  shrubs,  with 
thick  leathery  quite  entire  leaves  on  short 
stalks,  and  long-stalked  flowers  in  terminal 
umbels  or  corymb-formed  racemes.  It  is 
discingnished  from  its  allies  by  its  petals 
being  united  into  a  cap4ike  corolla,  which 
becomes  detached  round  its  base  and  falls 
off  in  a  single  piece ;  also  by  its  stamens 
being  indeflnite,-  or  never  less  than  twelve ; 
and  by  its  incompletely  four  to  twelve- 
celled  ovary.  In  the  West  Indies,  M.  um- 
beilata  was  formerly  considered  to  possess 
mediciual  properties.  [A.  &] 

MARCH.    An  old  name  of  Parsley. 

MAECHANTIACEiE.  An  important  sec- 
tion ol  liverworts,  distinguished  from 
other  members  by  very  striking  characters. 
The  frond  is  never  leafy,  frequently  forked, 
with  the  surface  divided  into  little  areas 
and  porous.  The  male  fruit  Is  immersed 
in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate  re- 
eeptacles.  The  capstiles  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically on  the  under  side  of  stalked 
wheel-shaped  receptacles,  and  are  either 
valvate  or  bursting  irregularly,  or  very 
rar^    solitary   and   sessile,    or   merely 


gnouped  together.  The  stalk  is  often 
sheathed  ;  and  the  spores  are  mixed  with 
elaters.  They  are  divided  into  three  natural 
orders :— 

1.  TabgioniBuS  :  with  single  sessile  cap- 

sules, sometimes  grouped  together. 

2.  Jbcorablb  :  with  capsules  on  tbe  under 

side  of  a  common  stalked  receptacle. 

3.  LuKULARiBJi :  with  capsules  on  a  com- 

mon peduncle. 
They  grow  in  moist  places,  spreading 
over  the  ground,  stones,  &c,  and  attached 
by  delicate  rooting  fibres.  Besides  the  re- 
gular fruit,  there  are  often  separate  organs 
which  contain  gemms,  by  means  of  which 
the  plants  are  multiplied.  The  archegones 
are  produced  on  the  frond  itself,  and  give 
rise  to  the  fruit,  not  to  a  new  plant,  and  the 
spermatozoids  are  like  those  of  Chara,  but 
have  fewer  volutions  in  the  spiral,  which 
is  in  many  cases  at  length  completely  ex- 
panded. Marchantia  polymorphOy  which 
occurs  everywhere  on  shady  A^-alks  and  on 
the  soli  of  garden-pots,  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  and  will  amply  reward  a  close  in- 
spection. It  is  a  popular  remedy,  along 
with  some  other  allied  species,  for  jaundice 
and  consumption  ;  but  its  virtues  are  in 
all  probability  imaginary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MAItOREA.  A  genus  named  in  honour 
of  the  famous  French  naturalist  Lamarck, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Atropacem. 
The  species  is  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
Ouiana,  with  axillary  clusters  of  scarlet 
flowers,  having  a  tubular  caJyx ;  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolK  divided  into  five  obtuse 
segments ;  flve  stamens,  concealed  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  to  which  they  are 
adherent,  the  anthers  opening  longitudi- 
nally ;  and  a  two-c«lled  ovary  with  nume- 
rous ovules  in  each  compartment,  and  a 
simple  style.  Fruit  capsular,  two-valved, 
many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MAREBLOBS.    CcMha  paluatrU. 

MARE'S-TAIL.    Hippuria. 

MARGINAL.  Belonging  to  the  margin 
or  edge  of  anything. 

MAR6INARIA.    CkmiophUilnum. 

MARGINATB.  Furnished  with  an  edge 
of  a  different  texture  from  the  remainder 
of  the  body. 

MABGOSA-TREE.  Melia  Azadirachta. 
MARGOTIA.  A  genus  of  campylosper- 
mous  UmbelUferce,  characterised  by  the 
inner  face  of  the  seed  being  furrowed  in- 
stead of  flat.  Its  nearest  ally  is  Elceoseli- 
num,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  white 
deeply  bllobed  petals  with  long  incurved 
tongue-like  apices.  The  only  known  species, 
M.  laserpitiffides,  found  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  North  Africa,  is  a  smooth  perennial 
herb  with  a  tall  erect  naked  stem,  bearing 

I  many-rayed  umbels  of  small  white  flowers 
which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  like  those 
of  the  carrot.  Tlie  carpels  have  the  flve 
primary  ribs  obsolete,  and  the  four  second- 
ary produced  into  thin  wings,  the  outer 
two  of  which  are  the  broadest.    They  se- 

'  Crete  an  abundance  of  aromatic  oil,  which 
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also  occurs  in  the  form  oX  tears  on  the  rays 
of  the  umbels.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MARGOUSIER.  (Pr.)  Melia  aempervi- 
ren$. 

MARG(7ERITB.  (Pr.)  BelU»  perennU. 
—  bAtARDB.  SUpMum.  —  BLBUB.  QUh 
bularia.  —  DB  I^  ST.  MICHBL.  Aster 
AmeUus.  —  DORBB.  Chrysanthemum  ee- 
getum.  — .QRANDB.  Chrysanthemum  Leur 
canthemum.  — ,  PBTITB.  Bellis  annua.  — , 
RBINB.    CaJXiitephus  chinensis. 

MARGYRICARPUa  A  much-branched 
prostrate  undershrub,  with  small  pinnate 
linear-subulate  leaves,  and  small  Insigni- 
ficant flowers  sessile  In  their  axils,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Bosacece,  allied  to  Acceiuit 
but  without  any  hooked  bristles  on  the 
calyx,  and  the  fruit  consisting  of  a  small 
drupe.  It  Is  common  on  arid  hills  in  Chili 
and  Peru. 

HART.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  fruits 
of  Geoffroya  superba. 

MARIANTHUa  A  small  genus  of  West- 
em  Australian  PittosporacecBt  consisting 
of  climbing  shrubs.  One  species,  M.  can- 
didus,  has  alternate  elliptical  attenuate 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  and  white 
flowers  In  terminal  heads.  These  latter 
have  a  small  flve- parted  calyx,  flve  spathu- 
late  petals  slightly  cohering  at  the  base, 
flve  stamens  with  ovate  anthers,  a  slightly 
curved  filiform  style,  and  a  two-celled  ovary 
containing  numerous  seeds.  M.  coervXeo- 
punctatus  has  pretty  pale  blue  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  [R.  H.] 

MARICA.  This  name  was  flrst  Impro- 
perly substituted  by  Schreber  for  Aublefs 
name  Cipura,  given  to  an  iridaceous  plant 
found  in  Guiana ;  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  Ker  to  a  closely  allied  plant  of  the 
same  order,  which  now  constitutes  the  type 
of  a  small  genus.  All  the  species  belong  to 
tropical  America,  and  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  short  rhizomes,  flat  leaves  placed 
edgeways,  and  a  flat  winged  flower- stalk 
ending  in  a  leaf-like  spathe.  Their  perianth 
has  three  large  spreading  outer  and  three 
smaller  inner  segments ;  the  stamens  are 
distinct ;  the  style  slender  below  and  tri- 
angularly enlarged  upwards  Into  three 
lobes,  each  with  three  sharp  rigid  crests ; 
and  the  stigma  is  short  and  transverse  like 
that  of  Jri«.  CA.S.] 

MARICHTJ.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  Pepper. 

M ARIET.    Campanula  urtieifolia. 

MARIBTTE.    (Pr.)  Campanula  Medium. 

MARIGOLD.  Calendula  oJBUcindlis.  — , 
AFRICAN.  Tagetes  erecta.  — ,  BURR. 
Bidens  tripartita.  — ,  CORN.  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum.    — ,  PIG.    MesembryarvtJie- 

mum.    — .PRENCH.  Tagetes  patula. 

of  the  West  Indies.  Pedis  punctata.  — , 
MARSH.  Cattha.  — ,  POT.  Calendula  offlr 
dncUis ;  also  Mesembryanthemum  caJenduXa- 
ceum.  — ,  WATER.  Bidens  Beckii.  — , 
WEST  INDIAN.    Wedelia  camosa. 

MARILA.   A  genus  ot  TemstriimiacecBt 


differing  from  almost  all  others  in  its  op- 
posite leaves,  and  on  that  account  plac^ 
by  some  In  ClusiacecPy  and  by  others  In  Hy- 
pericacecBt  but  the  inflorescence  and  flowers 
are  much  more  those  of  Tematriymiacece. 
There  are  four  species.  South  American  or 
West  Indian  trees,  the  eA'ergreen  leaves 
elegantly  marked  with  transverse  veins 
between  the  principal  ones.  Tbe  flowers 
are  in  axillary  racemes,  with  four  or  five 
sepals  and  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and 
an  oblong  ovary  of  four  or  flve  cells.  The 
capsule  contains  numeroos  seeds,  -with 
fringed  wings  at  each  end. 

MARINE  SAUCE.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  common  Laver,  Porphyra  vul- 
garis. 

MARISCTUS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceons 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperect. 
The  spikes  of  Inflorescence  are  one  to 
two-flowered,  rarely  three  to  flve-flowered ; 
scales  two-rowed,  imbricated ;  stamens 
three ;  styles  three-cleft ;  nuts  triangular. 
This  extensive  genus  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  species,  the  greater  part  of  vrbich 
are  tropin,  or  bordering  on  the  tro- 
pics. CD.  M.J 

MARJOLAINB.  (Pr.)  Origanum  Jf^ajo- 
rana.  —A  COQUILLE.  Origanum  ner- 
vosum. 

MARJOLIN.  An  early  variety  of  Potato. 

MARJORAM.  Origanum.  — ,  KNOTTED. 
Origanum  Majorana,  --,  POT.  Origamim 
Onites.  — ,  SWEET.  Origanum  Major-ana, 
— ,  WINTER  SWEET.  Origanum  heracl^t^. 
ticum. 

MARKING    PRUIT.     Semecarpua  .A.na- 

oardium. 

MARMALADB-TREB.     Lucum.a    tnam- 

mosum. 

MARMALADE-BOX.  Genipa  americana. 

MARMALA- WATER.  A  fraflrrant  liquid 
distilled  in  Ceylon  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bengal  Quince,  ^gle  Marmelos. 

MARMALEIRO  DO  MATO.  Casearia 
ulmi/olia.     —   DO  CAMPO.     Maprcmnea 

brasUiensis. 

MARMELOS.    JBgle  Marmelos. 

MARMORATB.  Marbled  ;  traversed  T»y 
irregular  veins  of  colour,  as  a  block  of 
marble  often  is. 

MAROOL.  The  long  fine  fibre  of  Sanr 
seviera  zeylanica. 

MAROUCHIN.  (Pr.)  An  inferior  sort 
of  Woad. 

MAROUTE.    (Pr.)    Anthemis  CotvOa. 

MARRAM,  or  MARRUM.  AmmopMla 
arenaria. 

MARROCHEMIN.    Mamibium  magare. 
MARRON.    (Pr.)   The  fruit  of  Castanea 
vesca.    —  D'EAU.    Trapa  naiana, 

MARRONETO.  An  Italian  name  for  an 
orchard  of  chestnut  trees. 
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MARRONNIER  D'INDB  COMMUN.  (Pr.) 
.Sseulna  Hippocastanum. 

MARROW,  VEGETABLE.  OucurMta 
voifera. 

MARRUBB.  (Pr.)  MamOAum.  vtOgare, 
—  AQUATIQUE.  Lycopus  europceus.  — 
BLANC.  Marrubium  wXgare,  —  NOIR. 
BfMota  nigra. 

MARRUBIUM.  This  name  Is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Marrob, 
signifylner  a  bitter  juice,  and  is  applied  to 
a  genus  of  Labiatce,  of  which  the  White 
Horehound  is  the  most  familiar  example. 
The  genus  comprises  several  herbaceous 
species,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  calyx  is  Ave  to  ten- 
nerved,  and  has  an  equal  number  of  teeth ; 
the  corolla  has  the  upper  Up  flat,  entire  or 
slightly  notched,  and  the  lower  three-cleft; 
the  stamens  are  concealed  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla ;  and  the  style  is  cleft. 

M.  vulgare^  the  Common  or  White  Hore- 
hound, has  an  erect  branched  stem  densely 
covered  with  cottony  white  hair;  the  leaves 
are  roundish,  crenated  wrinkled  and  soft ; 
the  flowers  whitish,  crowded  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.    This  plant  is  occasionally 
'  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  this  country, 
I  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Eu- 
I  rope  and  Northern  Asia,  and  has  moreover 
'  become  naturalised  in  America.    It  has 
J  bitter  tonic  properties,  and  was  once  em- 
ployed In  many  diseases,  but  has  fallen  Into 
;  disuse   except  as  a  domestic  remedy  in 
diest  complaints.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MARSDENIA.  A  large  genus  of  A8cl»- 
piadaceee,  spread  over  the  East  Indies,  Mo- 
luccas, New  Holland,  and  tropical  America. 
Only  one  species,  M.  erecta.  Inhabits  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  either  erect  shrubs 
or  twiners,  wrth  opposite  leaves,  and  in- 
terpetiolar  bunches  of  whitish  or  greenish 
flowers.  The  caly  x  is  fl  ve-clef  t,  the  corolla 
bell-sbaped,  rotate  or  urn-shaped,  and  the 
fruit  quite  smooth.  M.  tenacissima  yields  a 
fibre  which  is  employed  for  bowstrings  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajmahl.  The  leaves 
of  M.  tinctoria  and  parviflora  yield  by  de- 
coction abluedye  resembling  indigo.  The 
leaves  of  M.  erecta  were  formerly  used  by 
chemists  under  the  name  of  Herba  Apocyni 
/oHo  tutrotundo,  and  are  still  sometimes 
employed.  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant 
raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  taken  inter- 
nally It  causes  violent  trembling  and  con- 
Tulsions,  and  ultimately  death.        [B.  S.] 

MAR8HALLTA.  A  genus  of  ComposUa 
of  the  tribe  Helianthece,  consisting  of  four 
Korth  American  species,  perennial  herbs, 
with  alternate  entire  and  glabrous  three- 
oerred  leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  of 
a  pale  purple  or  rose  colour,  resembling 
those  ot  a  scabious.  The  Involucral  scales 
are  linear-lanceolate,  leaflike,  in  one  or  two 
rows,  the  receptacle  convex  or  conical  and 
dxtJTj ;  the  florets  are  ail  tabular,  and  the 
adienes  hairy,  with  a  pappus  of  five  or  six 
orate  OT  lancacdate  scales. 


MARSH-BEETLE,  or  MARSH-PESTLE. 
Typha  lati/olia. 

MARSH-FLOWER.    LimnanOumum. 

MARSHWORT.    OxycoccuB  paltutris. 

MARSILEACE^  A  natural  order  of 
pseudofems,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
groups,  to  the  first  of  which  belong  Mar- 
silea  and  Pilrdaria,  to  the  second  AzoUa 
and  Salvinia.  The  sestivation  is  either 
straight  or  circlnate,  formed  of  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf ;  the  receptacles  one  or 
many-celled ;  the  antheridia  in  the  same 
secondary  receptacle  with  the  mostly  mo- 
nosporous  sporangia,  or  in  a  distinct  sac ; 
and  the  prothallus  confiuent  with  the  spore 
itself.  All  the  genera  are  aquatic,  though, 
after  the  water  is  dried  up,  some  of  the 
species  are  still  capable  of  maintaining  life. 
Azolla  is  extra-European ;  the  three  other 
genera  occur  in  Europe,  but  have  repre- 
sentatives in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fossil  Sphenopttyllum  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARSILEA.  A  genus  of  pseudofems, 
with  a  creeping  rhizome  and  erect  leaves 
consisting  of  a  long  stalk  and  two  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  circlnate  when  young, 
disposed  In  a  cross,  nerved  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  those  otAdiantum,  and  which 
at  night  fold  up  like  the  leaflets  of  many 
Legiiminosa:.  The  fruit  consists  of  hard 
thick  receptacles,  divided  into  several  cells 
arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  principal 
septum  parallel  to  the  flattened  surfaces  of 
the  receptacle.  Each  of  these  contains  two 
kinds  of  organs,  fixed  to  a  sort  of  placenta, 
those  at  the  base  containing  a  single  spore, 
those  above  granules  which  at  length  yield 
spermatozolds  like  the  small  spores  of 
Selaginella.  The  receptacles  sometimes 
spring  from  the  rhizome,  but  are  sometimes 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Species 
occur  in  temperate  and  hot  climates,  as  the 
South  of  Europe,  Africa,  Oregon,  Madras, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Ac.  M.  macropus  Is  the 
Nardoo  of  Australia.  [M.  J .  B.] 

MARSYPIANTHE8.  A  genus  of  labi- 
ates, distinguished  by  its  bell-shaped  calyx 
having  five  equal  erect  teeth;  by  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  being  bifid,  the  lower 
three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  nearly  equal 
In  size  and  ovate,  the  middle  concave  with 
an  acute  point ;  and  by  each  piece  of  the 
fruit  being  concave  on  the  Inner  surface, 
the  border  fringed.  M.  hyptoides  of  tropi- 
cal America,  the  only  species,  is  a  procum- 
bent annual  with  heads  of  blue-purple 
flowers.  [Q.  D.] 

MARTINEZIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  palms  consisting  of  six  species, 
all  of  them  small  trees  with  cylindrical 
trunks  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  often  armed  with  spines,  as 
also  are  the  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  with  the  segrments  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  or  three-sided  form,  the  broad 
upper  end  being  very  much  jagged  or  torn. 
The  simply-branched  flower-spikes  are  en- 
closed in  a  double  spathe,  the  outer  of 
which  Is  incomplete,  the  spathes  and  the 
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lower  part  of  the  spike  being  frequently 
covered  with  black  spines;  both  sexes  of 
flowers  have  a  three-parted  or  three-sepaled 
calyx,  and  a  three-petaled  corolla.  The 
fruits  are  globular  and  fleshy,  and  contain 
a  hard  smooth  pitted  stone.  [A.  S.J 

MARTYNIA.  A  genus  of  Pedaliaeea. 
mostly  conflned  to  Mexico.  It  consists  of 
branching  herbaceous  plants  covered  with 
clammy  hairs,  and  having  roundish  some- 
what heart-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
flowers  of  which  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
five  nearly  equal  pieces,  and  the  IrregulM 
l)ell-8hM?ed  corolla  is  unequally  flve-lobed 
and  puffed  out  below.  The  fruit  is  a  hard 
woody  wrinkled  capsule  terminating  In  two 
curved  beaks  or  hooks,  and  is  divided  into 
four  cells  containing  several  large  seeds. 
M.  fragrans  is  an  annual,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  occasionally  seen  in  our  gardens, 
where  It  thrives  In  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  producing  spikes  of  large 
rich  purplish-red  flowers  streaked  with  yel- 
low, and  exhaling  a  most  delicious  odour. 
Its  singular  fruits  are  prolonged  upwards 
into  two  curved  sharp  hooked  horns  Hiree 
or  four  inches  long,  which  cause  great  an-, 
noyance  to  travellers  In  Mexico  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  their  clothes.  Another  species, 
M.  proboseidea,  is  called  Testa  di  Quaglia 
by  the  Italians ;  while  the  Mexicans  give 
the  name  of  Unguis  DlaboU  to  the  short 
hooked  fruit  of  M.  triloba.  [A.  S.J 

MARUM.    (Fr.)    Teuerium  Marum. 

MARUTA.  A  genus  proposed  by  Casslni, 
and  adopted  by  De  CandoUe,  for  the  Anthe- 
mia  Cotulat  and  one  or  two  other  species, 
which  have  the  ray  florets  neuter  and  bar- 
ren. M.  Cotula  is  a  common  cornfleld  weed 
with  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  closely  re- 
sembling in  all  other  respects  several  other 
species  of  Anthemis,  with  which  genus 
many  botanists  reunite  it. 

MARVEL  OP  PERU.    Mirabttia, 

MARY-BUD.    CdUndtda  oMcinaXii. 

MARY'S  FLOWER.  Anastatica  1i4^o- 
ehunbina ;  also  Marianthus. 

MARZUOTO.  A  kind  of  spring  com 
grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  Is 
used  for  plaitiag. 

MASOULAR,  MASCULINE.  Whatever 
belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MASDEVALLIA.  A  considerable  genus 
of  South  American  orchids,  of  the  tribe 
Malaxe<B,conslsilng  of  little  epiphytes, with 
creeping  rootstocks,  and  broad  leaves  nar- 
rowed downwards  into  stalks.  It  is  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
singly  on  radical  stalks,  having  the  sepals 
joined  Into  a  tube,  except  at  their  apices, 
I  where  they  are  free  and  drawn  out  into 
long  narrow  tails.  The  petals  are  free,  very 
small,  and  concealed  In  the  tube  of  the 
sepals,  as  also  is  the  Up,  which  Is  sessUe 
and  articulated  with  the  Incurved  half- 
rounded  column.  They  are  more  remark- 
able for  the  singularity  of  their  flowers 
than  for  their  beauty.  [A.  S.3 


MASER-TREE.    Acer  campeatre. 

MASH.  An  Indian  name  for  Pltaseolus 
rcuUatua,  a  kind  of  pulse. 

MASKED.  The  same  as  Personate.  A 
body  Is  also  said  to  be  masked  when  Its 
true  nature  is  concealed  or  disguised. 

MABK-FLOWER.    AloMoa. 

MASSE  AU  B^DEAU.  (Pr.)  Bunias 
Brucago.    —  lyEAU.    Typha  lati/otta. 

MASSES.  Collections  of  anything  In  un- 
usual quantity ;  as,  for  example,  pollenr 
masaea,  which  are  unusual  collections  of 
pollen. 

MAS8ETTB.    (Fr.)    Typha. 

MA8S0NIA.  A  genus  of  Cape  bulbs, 
belonging  to  the  Idliacece.  The  leaves  tare 
commonly  two  in  number,  and  He  flat  on 
the  ground ;  and  the  flowers  are  in  an  um- 
bel-like head  nearly  sessile  between  the 
leaves  and  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
scarlous  Involucre.  The  perianth  Is  salver- 
shaped,  usually  white,  with  a  six-parted 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb.  TTiese  plants 
have  but  little  beauty,  but  their  appear- 
ance Is  very  singular.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MA8TA0ANTHUB.  A  genus  established 
by  Endllcher  to  receive  a  verbenaceous 
plant  which  has  been  since  referred  to 
Caryopteria.  [W.  C] 

MASTER-WORT.  fmp«mtoria;  also  As^ 
tranUcL.  —.ENGLISH.  .SgopoOium.  — , 
GREAT.    Imptratoria  OatnUhium. 

MASTIC  DE8  INDE8.  (Pr.)  Schinua. 
—  DE  SYRIE.    Teticrium  Marum. 

MA8TICH.  The  reslniferous  PiHaeia 
Lentiacua.  — ,  BARBARY.  Pittaeia  atUuir 
tica.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Bwaera  gum- 
mifera. 

MASTWOOD,  YELLOW.  ToMniawiiO' 
ceo. 

MASTWORTS.  LIndley's  name  for  the 
C&rylacem. 

MASUR.  An  Indian  name  for  Brmm 
Lena. 

MATAR.   An  Indian  name  for  Peas. 

MATAYBA.  A  Guiana  tree  described  as 
a  genus  of  Sapindacea,  as  yet  imperfectly 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Cupania. 

MATlS.  A  South  American  name  for 
Ilex  paraguayeTiaia. 

M ATPELLON.    Centaurea  nigra. 

MATHEE.    An  Indian  name  for  2V^o- 
nella  faennm  grascum. 
MATHER.    ArUhemia  or  Maruta  (MuUl 

MATHEWSIA.  A  genus  of  CrueifertB, 
forming  a  branched  Chilian  shrub,  having 
somewhat  fasciculate  linear-lanceolate  pin- 
natlfld  leaves  clothed  with  fine  stelkte 
hairs,  and  bearing  elongated  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  rather  large  flowers.  The  pouch 
Is  two-valved,  elliptical  or  lanceolate,  sur- 
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mounted  by  theMS^ilestfgma,  compressed, 
parallel  to  tbe  partition,  with  flat  reticu- 
late one-nerved  valves.  [J.T.  a] 

MATIOO.  A  druflr  obtained  from  Artan- 
the  eUmgata  and  adunca ;  also  from  Hupa- 
tarium  glutinosum,  and  WaUerta  gUrmerata ; 
and,  accordln^r  to  Martius,  from  a  species 
of  PMomia. 

MATONIA  peeHnata  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  Polypodiacea,  distinct 
in  aspect  and  character  from  all  other 
known  ferns.  Prom  a  creeping  rhizome 
rises  a  tall  slender  erect  ebony  stalk,  on 
the  top  of  which  Is  a  conjugate  fan-shaped 
frond,  each  half  a  counterpart  of  the  other, 
and  consisting  of  several  long  rigid  linear 
I  plnnatifld  branches.  The  fronds  have 
I  something  the  aspect  of  the  Mertensia 
group  of  Oteichenia,  but  the  subobllque 
ring  of  the  spore-case  indicates  relation- 
ship with  the  CyatheineoB,  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  is  now  classed  as  a  distinct 
tribe,  the  Matoninea.  The  sori  are  glol)ose 
on  compital  receptacles,  and  covered  by 
onabonato-hemispherical  indusla  with  a 
central  stalk,  and  incurved  margins.  The 
▼eins  are  free,  except  where  they  anasto- 
mose to  form  the  receptacles.        [T.  M.] 

MATRICAIEE,  or  M.  COMMUNE.  (Ft.) 
Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  —  MANDIANB. 
Anthemie  parthenioides. 

MATRICARIA.    A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Corymbiferce 
at  compound  flowers,  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are :  fruit  angular,  crowned  with  a 
large  disk ;  pappus,  when  present,  a  mem- 
branaceous border ;  receptacle  naked ;  flo- 
'  rets  of  two  colours.    The  genus  Is  repre- 
j  smted  by  the  Com  Mayweed,  M.  inodora^ 
I  and  the  Wild  Chamomile,  M.  ChamomiUa, 
common  weeds  with  daisy-like  flowers,  and 
I  deeply  cut  capillary  leaves,  the  latter  with 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.and  a  smell  approach- 
ing that  of  the  true  Chamomile.    French, 
Matrieaire ;  Germ.  MutterkratU.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MATRIMONY-VINB.  Lyciwn  barbarum. 

MATTHIOLA.  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  of  which  the  characteristic  features 
;  are:  silique  nearly  cylindrical ;  stigmas  con- 
j  nivent,  thickened  or  homed  on  the  back  ; 
t  seeds  thin  and  flat,  one-rowed,  numerous. 
Two  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain :  If. 
ineana,  which  grows  on  cliffs  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Is  the  origin  of  all  the 
garden  Tarletles  of  Brompton  Stock ;  and 
M.  gmvaUiy  the  Great  Sea  Stock,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  with  rugged  pods,  rare  on  the 
shores  of  Oomwall  and  Wales.  M.  trUtis, 
a  humble  plant  with  narrow  hoary  leaves 
and  dingy  brown  flowers,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  best  known  as  the 
Nifl^t-scented  Stock.  M.  anntta  is  the 
olginai  of  all  the  varieties  of  Ten-week 
Stock,  and  M.  grcBca  of  the  smooth-leaved 
annual  Stocks.  French,  Girt^Ue.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MATTIA.  A  genus  of  BorojTiTUMJfCB,  found 
In  Sonth-eastem  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
consiflting  of  white  pubescent  herbs,  with 


linear-oblong  leaves,  and  umbellate-corym- 
bose blue  or  yellow  flowers.        [J.  T.  S.] 

MATUTINAL.  Happening  early  in  the 
morning. 

MATWEED.  AmmophOa  arenmria,  also 
called  Sea  Matweed.  — ,  HOODED.  Lygeum 
Spartum.    — ,  SMALL.    Nardus  etricta. 

MAUDLIN,  SWEET.  AchUlea  Ageratum. 

MAUDLINWORT.  Chryaanthemum  Leu- 
eanthemum. 

MAULE.    Malva  aylvettria. 

MAURANDIA.  A  genus  of  Scropliula- 
riacete,  nearly  allied  to  Antirrhinum,  and 
like  that  genus  comprising  annuals  and 
perennials,  either  erect,  or  more  frequently 
climbing  and  supporting  themselves  by 
their  twisted  peduncles  and  petioles.  They 
differ  from  Antirrhinnm  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  not beingswollenintoapouch  at  the 
base,  in  the  less  prominent  palate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  cappule,  of 
which  each  cell  opens  In  several  valve-like 
teeth.  Three  handsome  climbing  species, 
M.  nntirrhiniflora,  M.  aemperflorena,  and  M. 
Barelayana,  all  natives  of  Mexico,  with 
cordate  or  hastate  leaves  and  showy 
flowers,  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  two  remaining  erect  species 
are  Cnlifomian. 

MAURITIA.  A  genus  of  palms  peculiar 
to  tropical  South  America.  They  grow  to 
an  immense  size,  some  species  attaining 
the  height  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  bearing  a  crown  of  enormous 
fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst  which 
the  pendulous  flower-spikes  are  produced. 
These  spikes,  which  are  often  very  larpre 
and  much  branched,  bear  the  flowers  in 
numerous  catkins,  which,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  have  their  bases  sheathed  in  in- 
complete tubular  spathes.  The  different 
sexes  are  on  distinct  trees,  but  they  are 
intermingled  with  perfect  flowers.  The 
fruits  are  covered  with  hard  shiny  scales, 
which  give  them  a  tesselated  appearance. 

M.  fifxttoaa,  the  Morlche  or  Ita  Palm,  Is 
very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco  rivers.  In 
the  delta  of  the  latter  It  occupies  swampy 
tracts  of  ground,  which  are  at  times  com- 
pletely inundated,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  forests  rising  out  of  the  water. 
These  swamps  are  likewise  frequented  by 
an  independent  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
'Ouaranes,'  who  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  the  produce  of  theMoriche  Palm,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Inundations  sus- 
pend their  dwellings  from  the  tops  of  its 
tall  stems.  Various  paris  are  applied  to 
useful  purposes.  The  outer  skin  of  the 
young  leaves  is  made  Into  string  and  cord 
for  the  manufacture  of  hammocks.  The 
fermented  sap  yields  palm-wine,  and  an- 
other beverage  is  prepared  from  tbe 
young  fruits,  while  the  soft  Inner  part  of 
the  stem  yields  a  farinaceous  substance 
like  sago.  [A.  S.] 

MAURITIUS-WEED.  BoceellafudformU. 
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MAUVB.  (Ft.)  Malva  tylvestrU.  — 
bAtARDB.  Malope.  —  EN  ARBRE.  La- 
vaiera.  -  DE8  INDES.  Sida.  —  PLED- 
RIE.  Lavatera  trimeatris.  — ,  GRANDE. 
Malva  tylvetstrU.  —,  PETITE.  MaXva 
rotundifolia. 

MAUVI8QUB.    (Fr.)    M<ilvavi$etu. 

MAWSEED.    Papaver  gomni/erum. 

MAXILLARIA.  Formerly  this  genua 
comprised  a  heterogenous  mass  of  orchids 
which  are  now  separated  into  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  genera.  It  Is  now  restricted 
to  those  possessing  the  following  cha- 
racters:— Flowers  more  or  less  ringent; 
lateral  sepals  adhering  to  the  column  at 
their  obUque  base;  lip  hooded,  jointed 
with  the  prolonged  daw-like  foot  of  the 
column,  which  is  narrow,  ascending ;  pol- 
len-masses four.  Incumbent,  or  the  two 
hind  ones  adhering  to  the  two  front  ones; 
caudlcle  short,  attached  to  a  semicircular 
gland.  [A.  8.] 

MAXIMILIANA.  The  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  Aspects  of  Nature,  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Jagua,  an  undetermined  species  of  the  pre- 
sent genus  of  palms,  of  which  three  or  four 
are  known,  natives  of  the  forests  of  North- 
em  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  All  these 
are  tall-growing  trees,  with  slender  smooth 
trunks,  bearing  at  the  summit  gigantic 
pinnate  leaves,  having  the  narrow  leaflets 
arranged  In  clusters  along  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  flower-spikes  are  each  completely  en- 
closed in  a  thick  woody  spathe,  which 
tapers  to  a  long  point,  is  marked  out- 
side with  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
eventually  splits  open  down  one  side.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  either 
mixed  together  on  the  same  or  on  distinct 
spikes. 

M.  regia,  the  Inaji  Palm  of  the  Amazon, 
has  a  trunk  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high, 
crowned  with  leaves  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  and  its  woody  spathes  when 
open  frequently  measure  as  much  as  five 
or  six  feet  In  length  by  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  tapering  to  a  long  point  or  beak. 
These  spathes  are  so  hard  that  when  filled 
with  water  they  will  stand  the  Are,  and  are 
sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  as  cooking 
utensils,  but  more  frequently  as  baskets 
for  carrying  mandiocca  flour,  &c  The 
Indians  who  prepare  the  kind  of  india- 
rubber  called  bottle-rubber,  make  use  of 
the  hard  stones  of  the  fruit  as  fuel  for 
smoking  and  drying  the  successive  layers 
of  milky  juice  as  it  is  applied  to  the  mould 
upon  which  the  bottles  are  formed.  The 
outer  husk,  also,  yields  a  kind  of  saline 
flour  used  for  seasoning  their  food.  [A.  8.J 

MAY.  A  popular  name  for  the  flowers 
of  CraicBgm  Oxyacantha.  — ,  ITALIAN. 
Bpircea  FUipendtUcu 
MAY-BUSH.  CraloBgua  Oxyacantha, 
MAYAOBiE,  MAYACA.  A  natural  order 
and  solitary  genus  of  hypogynous  monoco- 
tyledons, belonging  to  the  xyridal  alliance, 
comprising  three  or  four  little  moss-like 


marsh  or  seral-aquatlc  plants  allied  to  Xyri- 
daceas  and  CkrmmelynacecB,  but  weU  distin- 
guished by  their  one-celled  anthers.  Their 
inconspicuous  little  white,  pink,  or  violet 
flowers  have  three  sepals  alternate  with 
the  carpels,  three  distinct  petals,  three 
stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
sepals,  and  three  carpels  combined  lnt»  a 
one-celled  pistil,  which  has  a  thread-like 
style  and  simple  stigma.  The  species  are 
all  American,  extending  on  the  one  hand 
to  Virginia,  and  on  the  other  to  Brazil. 
Physiologically  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  deficiency  of  spiral  vessels.    [A.  8.] 

MAYDEWEED.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
— ,  RED.    Adonis  atUunmalis. 
MAY-DUKE.    A  kind  of  cherry. 
MAYENNE.    (Pr.)   Solammi  esctilenttan. 

M  A  YFLOWEEL  Epigoea  repens.  -,  WEST 
INDIAN.  DaJbergia  Brownel,  and  EcaMor 
pkyllum  Brownei. 

MAY-LILY.    CmtvaOariamajaliB. 

MAYNA  (Including  Lindaekerid).  A 
genus  of  FlaamrtiaeecB,  distributed  over 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
and  represented  by  middle-sized  trees, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
polygamous  flowers  arranged  in  racemes, 
and  a  round  fruit,  covered  with  numerous 
prickles  and  resembling  very  much  our 
common  horse-chestnut  In  outward  appear- 
ance. The  sepals  and  petals  are  Imbri- 
cated ;  the  anthers  linear,  and  opening  by 
two  slits ;  the  styles  completely  united ; 
and  in  the  female  flowers  there  appear  to 
be  never  more  than  three  placentas.  From 
being  Imperfectly  known,  and  on  account 
of  its  stipules,  the  genus  had  been  placed 
near  Magnoliacece  until  united  with  LiTtr 
dackeria,  and  placed  amongst  Bixea  by 
Bentham.  CB-  S.J 

MAYPOLE  of  Jamaica.  Bpathelia  sim- 
plex. 

MAYS  DEL  MONTE.  The  Peruvian 
name  of  Ombrophytum. 

MAYTENU8.  A  genus  of  CeUmtracetB, 
consisting  of  South  American  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  coria- 
ceous serrate  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered  in  their  axils.  The 
fruit  contains  but  a  single  seed,  as  in 
Myginda,  from  which  this  genus  difCera 
chiefly  in  Its  alternate,  not  opposite  leaves. 
There  have  been  near  fifty  species  de- 
scribed, but  probably  not  so  many  are 
really  distinct.  The  arborescent  species 
have  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  commonest  Peruvian  species,  although 
astringent,  are  said  to  be  greedily  de- 
voured by  cattle. 

MAY-WEED.  Anthemis  or  Maruta 
Cottda;  aiao  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  — , 
STINKING.    Matricaria  Chamomilla. 

MAYWORT.    Galium  cruciatum, 

MAZI.    The  Turkish  name  for  Galls. 

MAZUa    A  genus  of  Scrophulariaeem 
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nearly  allfed  to  Mirmdus,  of  which  It  has 
the  corolla  stamens  and  capsule ;  but 
the  calyx  is  broadly  campanulate  and 
deeply  flve-lobed.  It  consists  of  three  or 
four  South  Asiatic  or  Australian  herbs, 
either  low  branching  annuals  or  perennial 
througrh  their  creeping  runners.  They  are 
uninteresting  weeds,  the  most  common  of 
them,  M.  rugosus^  very  widely  spread  over 
tropical  Asia. 

MAZZARD.    The  wild  Cerasus  avium. 
MEADOW    BEAUTY.     An     American 
I    name  for  Rhexia. 

MEAD-SWEET,   MBADWORT,  or  MEA- 
I  DOW-SWEET.    Spiraa  Ulmaria. 

MEAL-BERRY.   Aretoetaphyloa  uvaurn. 

'      MEALY-TREE.    Viburnum  Lantana. 

MEC7H0ACAN  ROOT.    Batatas  Jalapa. 

MECONELLA  A  curious  little  papave- 
raceous genus,  standing  between  Plabyste- 
man  and  ffypecoum,  agreeing  with  the 
former  in  its  foliage,  floral  envelopes,  and 
dilated  filaments,  and  with  the  latter  in 
having  definite  stamens.  Its  characteris- 
tic marks  are  three  sepals,  five  or  six  petals, 
four  to  six  stamens  with  membranaceous 
filaments  dilated  upwards,  and  short  an- 
thers, three  rarely  four  linear  sessile  stig- 
mas, and  a  slender  pod-shaped  three  rarely 
four-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous 
smooth  shining  seeds.  M.  oregana  is  a 
dwarf  smooth  annual,  with  a  rosulate  tuft 
of  spathulate  root  leaves,  dichotomously 
forked  slender  stems  bearing  linear  leaves, 
and  very  small  ochroleucous  fiowers  on 
filiform  axillary  peduncles.  As  Its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  native  of  North-west  Ame- 
rica. [T.  M.] 

MBOONOPSIS.  An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial belonging  to  the  Papaveraeece,  distin- 
guished from  Papaver  by  having  a  short 
style  and  five  to  six  free  stigmas.  M.  cam- 
brica,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  a  native  of  Wales, 
Devonshire,  North  Britain,  and  the  North 
of  Ireland,  is  a  pretty  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  with  bright  green  pinnate  hairy 
leaves,  slender  stems,  and  large  terminal 
remarkably  fugacious  flowers  which  droop 
while  in  bud,  and  are  of  a  delicate  sulphur- 
yellow  colour.  [C.  A.  J.] 

m£daILLE  DB  JUDAa  (Pr.)  Luna- 
ria  biennis. 

MEDEOLA  a  genus  of  TrUliaeetB,  con- 
taining a  North  American  herb,  M.  virgi- 
niea,  which  has  a  white  rhizome  tasting 
like  cucumber,  from  which  the  plant  de- 
rives its  local  name  of  Indian  Cucumber- 
root.  It  has  an  erect  simple  stem  with  a 
whorl  of  obovate-lanceolate  sessile  leaves, 
and  a  second  whorl  of  smaller  ones  near 
the  top,  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of 
small  greenish-yellow  flowers.    [J.  T.  S.] 

MEDER-DEITR.    Kigelia  abyssinica. 

MEDICA60.  The  Medlck  genus :  one  of 
the  Papilioiuueee,  and  distinguished  by  Its 
more  or  less  spirally  twisted  legume.  The 


more  Important   species  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

M.  saJbiva,  the  Purple  Medick,  or  Lucerne. 
This,  though  found  apparently  wild  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  has  doubtless  escaped 
from  cultivation ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
purple  flowers  and  upright  growth.  Its 
herbage  is  green  and  succulent,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  early,  on  which 
account  it  has  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
agricultural  plant  It  yields  two  rather 
abundant  crops  of  green  food  in  the  year, 
of  a  quality  highly  relished  by  horses  and 
cattle.  M.  lupulina,  the  Black  Medick,  or 
Nonsuch,  is  at  flrst  sight  so  mucli  like  the 
yellow  trefoils  as  to  be  generally  known 
by  farmers  as  the  Hop  trefoil,  or  Hop ;  it 
Is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  naked 
black  legume.  It  Is  used  in  farming  to 
mix  with  grasses  and  clovers  for  artifl- 
cial  or  shifting  pastures.  In  which  It  often 
assumes  a  luxuriance  of  growth  well  befit- 
ting it  for  this  purpose.  M.  mMculata, 
remarkable  for  Its  spirally-coiled  prickly 
legumes,  has,  from  the  quantity  of  herbage 
which  It  grows,  been  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation as  a  green  fodder  plant ;  but  It  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  former,  while  in  hay 
the  long  prickles  to  its  seed-vessels  render 
It  very  objectionable.  [J.  B.] 

MEDICIA  elegant  Is  a  name  given  by 
Gardner  to  a  very  handsome  Hongkong 
twiner,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  a 
species  of  Oelsemium. 

MEDICINIER.    (Pr.)    Jatropha. 

MEDICK.    Medicago. 

MEDINILLA.  Between  two  and  three 
dozen  species  of  this  genus  of  Mdastoma- 
cecB  have  been  described,  all  from  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  shrul)- 
by  plants,  generally  quite  smooth,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  entire  fleshy  leaves, 
the  primary  nerves  of  which  are  etrongly 
marked  and  often  coloured,  and  having 
panicles  of  rose  or  white  flowers,  the  call- 
ces  and  stalks  of  which  are  nearly  always 
reddish.  The  principal  characters  of  the 
genus  reside  in  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being 
entire  or  at  most  obsoletely  lobed,  and  in 
the  stamens,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
ten  (double  the  number  of  the  floral  enve- 
lopes), having  basal-flxed  generally  incur- 
ved anthers  with  two  lobes  or  spurs  at  the 
bottom  in  front  and  one  behind.  M.  mag- 
nifica  is  a  truly  magniflcent  plant.  [A.  S.] 

MEDIOCRE.  Intermediate  between  large 
and  small. 

MEDLAR.  Mespilus  germaniea.  The 
Medlar  of  Surinam  is  said  to  be  a  sapota- 
ceous  plant.  — ,  JAPAN.  JSriobotrya  ja- 
ponica. 

MEDORA.  A  genus  of  Liliacece,  of  the 
tribe  AsparagvnecB,  founded  on  the  Smila- 
cina  fusca  of  NepaL  It  has  a  creeping  rh  1- 
jsomo,  an  erect  simple  stem ,  stal  ked  cordate- 
ovate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal  dl- 
chotomous  many-fiowered  peduncles  of 
long-stalked  flowers,  nearly  racemose  on 
the   ultimate   divisions.  The  perianth  is 
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deciduous,  of  six  violet  leaves  with  a  grreeu 
spot  above  the  middle.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MEDRINAQTJB.  A  coarse  fibre  from  the 
Philippines,  obtained  from  the  Sago  palm, 
and  used  chiefly  for  stiffening  dress  lin- 
ings, &c 

MEDULLA  (adj.  MEDULLARY).  The 
pith ;  that  central  column  of  cellular  matter 
over  which  the  wood  is  formed  in  Ezogens. 

MEDULLARY  RAYS.  The  cellular 
plates  or  processes  which  connect  the  pith 
of  Exogens  with  the  hark,  constituting  the 
•  silver  grain '  of  their  wood. 

MEDULLARY  SHEATH.  A  thin  stra- 
tum of  spiral  vessels  formed  immediately 
over  the  pith. 

MEDULLOSE.  Having  the  texture  of 
pith. 

MEDUSA'S  HEAD.  Euphorbia  Caput 
Medmae ;  also  Cirrhopetalum  2£ed%t$<B. 

MBGACARPiEA.  A  genus  of  Omei/ercB 
of  the  tribe  Thlaspideee,  containing  one  or 
two  perennial  herbs  from  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia.  They  have  deeply  pinnatlfld 
and  cut  leaves  covered  with  white  woolly 
hairs,  and  terminal  racemes  of  small  pur- 
plish flowers.  The  pouch  Is  very  lu*ge  and 
flat,  compressed  contrary  to  the  partition, 
the  valves  orbicular,  each  with  one  seed. 
M.  polyandra,  the  Roogee  of  Kumaon,  is 
remarkable  In  the  cruciferous  order  for  Its 
numerous  stamens,  from  ten  to  sixteen  In 
number.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MBGACLTNIUM.  A  small  genus  of  or- 
chids of  tropical  Western  Africa,  remark- 
able for  the  curious  flattened  sword-shaped 
leafy  rachls  or  flower-stalk  upon  which  the 
no  less  curious  little  flowers  are  seated  in 
a  straight  row  along  the  middle  on  both 
sides.  It  Is  closely  related  to  BolbophyUum, 
with  which,  Indeed,  some  orchldologlsts 
unite  It,  the  chief  distinctions  being  that 
in  Megaclinium  the  posterior  sepal  Is  much 
larger  than  the  other  two,  and  united  to 
them  at  the  base,  the  lip  is  loosely  articu- 
lated with  the  base  of  the  column,  and  the 
four  pollen-masses  are  all  of  the  same  size. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
brown,  spotted  more  or  less  with  purple, 
and  have  a  foncied  resemblance  to  little 
frogs  or  toads,  whence  one  species  has 
been  named  M.  Bv/o.  The  four  or  five 
known  species  are  all  epiphytes,  and  have 
creeping  rhizomes,  bearing  psendobulbs 
furnished  with  leathery  veinless  leaves, 
and  radical  flower-racemes.  [A.  a] 

MEG  ALOS.  In  Greek  compoundsslargo. 

ME6ASBA.  Saxifraga  crassifoliat  S.  cor- 
di/olia,  and  their  allies. 

MEIA.  A  Tahiti  name  for  Musa  paradi- 
siaca. 

MEION.  Less ;  preflxed  to  the  name  of 
an  organ,  indicates  that  it  is  something 
less  than  some  other  organ  understood. 
Thus  meiogynu  means  but  little  rolled  In- 
wards ;  and  meiostemonous  is  said  of  a  plant 


whose  stamens  are  fewer  in  number  than 
the  petals. 

MEISSXERIA.  A  Brazilian  genns  A 
MelastomacecB,  comprising  about  half  a 
dozen  species  of  small  erect  hairy  herbs, 
with  nearly  simple  or  but  slightly  branched 
stems,  small  mostly  sessile  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  bunches  of  reddish  or  pur- 
plish flowers.  These  latter  have  a  calyx 
with  a  free  campanulate  tube  and  four 
lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ;  four 
petals ;  eiglit  stamens,  of  which  only  four 
are  fertile  and  have  beaked  anthers  open- 
ing by  a  broad  pore  at  their  ends;  and  a 
flllform  style  ending  in  a  punctiform  stlgr- 
ma.  [A.  8.3 

MELALEUCA.  This  name,  derived  from 
the  Greek  mdaa,  black,  and  leukoa,  white, 
is  stated  to  have  been  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Myrtaceas,  In  consequence  of  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  species  being  black,  and  the 
branches  white.  The  genus  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves, 
and  yellowish  purplish  or  crimson  flowers, 
sessile  in  spikes  or  heads.  The  calyx  tube  is 
hemispherical ;  there  are  five  sepals  and 
petals;  alternate  with  the  latter  are  five 
parcels  of  stamens;  and  the  capsule  is 
three-celled,  united  with  and  enclosed  in 
the  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  also 
adheres  to  the  branch  supporting  It. 

These  plants  are  all  of  them  aromatic 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  best 
known  among  them  on  this  account  is  if. 
minor  or  M.  CagupvU,  the  leaves  of  which, 
after  fermentation,  are  distilled  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  the  oil  known  as  Cajii- 
put  or  Oajeput  oil,  which  is  green,  and  has 
a  powerful  aromatic  odour.  It  is  valuable 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  stimulant,  and  In 
1831  was  recommended  as  a  rraiedy  for 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pric« 
of  the  oil  was  enormously  increased,  and 
its  quality  proportionately  deteriorated. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  if,  even  in  the 
pure  state.  It  possesses  any  advantage  over 
any  oil  of  a  similar  nature.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  used  in  China  as  a  tonic  In  the 
form  of  decoction,  where  also  the  bark  is 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  boats 
and  roofs  for  houses.  Numerous  ^>ecies 
are  grown  as  evergreen  greenhouse  plants 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  simpli- 
city of  their  foliage  and  the  splendour  of 
their  clustered  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MELAMPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Cmnpo- 
siUB  of  the  tribe  HelianthetB,  consisting  of 
coarse  dichotomous  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
small  flower-heads  growing  singly  from 
the  forks  of  the  stem.  The  involucre  has 
five  outer  spreading  herbaceous  bracts, 
and  five  to  ten  Inner  ones  enclosing  as 
many  florets  of  the  ray,  which  are  llgulate, 
female,  and  usually  yellow.  The  roesifBlc 
Is  convex  or  conical,  scaly,  with  numwoos 
small  tubular  male  florets.  Tlie  aebenes 
of  the  ray  are  entirely  enclosed  in  the  per- 
sistent and  usually  hardened  inner  bracts 
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of  the  f  nrolucre,  and  are  usually  crowned 
by  asm&ll  cup-shaped  pappus,  often  bearing 
one  to  three  bristles.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  species,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, one  of  them  found  also  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  but  protwibly  introduced  with 
other  American  weeds. 

MELAMPYRUM.  The  Cow-wheat,  a  ge- 
nus of  annuals  belonging  to  the  Scrophulor 
riacea,  having  erect  slender  stems,  narrow 
opposite  leaves,  and  axillary  or  spiked 
flowers  which  are  two-lipi>ed,  the  upper 
lip  l>efngr  compressed  and  turned  back  at 
the  margin,  the  lower  three-cleft.  The 
meaning  of  the  systematic  name,  '  black 
wheat,*  bears  reference  to  an  ancient 
belief  that  the  seeds,  when  mixed  with 
grains  of  wheat  and  ground  into  flour, 
tended  to  make  the  bread  black.  Tliere 
are  four  British  species :  M.  jrratenae,  the 
most  frequent,  which  inhabits  dry  woods ; 
M.  tvlvatieum,  a  much  less  common  species, 
found  in  tb«  north  ;  M.  cristatum,  which 
grows  principally  In  the  eastern  counties ; 
and  Jf.  cnveTiae,  not  unfrequent  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  it  Is  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  com  fields,  with  its  large  oblong 
spik^  of  flowers  variegated  with  yellow, 
green,  and  crimson.  French,  JlWtampyre ; 
German,  WacMehoeizen.  [0.  A.  J.] 

MELANCHOLY  QBNTLEMAN.  Heape- 
TiatriMtis. 

MELANDRITTM.  By  a  few  authors  the 
genus  Lj/chnis  Is  divided  into  several,  and 
(me  of  these  Is  named  Melandrium^  and  em- 
braces all  those  species  which  have  inflated 
calices,  and  capsules  opening  by  ten  In- 
stead of  five  teeth.  There  are  about  a 
I  dozen  species  having  these  characters,  all 
!  of  them  Alpine  or  northern,  and  three  na- 
tives of  Britain  :  these  are,  L.  vespertina, 
(Uuma,  and  cUpina.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MELANISM.  Adlsease  producing  black- 
ness. 

MELANOOASTER.  A  genus  of  under- 
ground JPun^  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Hypogcn^  distinguished  by  a  tough 
skin  more  or  less  overrun  externally  with 
branched  fibres,  and  within  containing  si- 
naons  moist  cavities,  whose  walls  support 
smooth  naked  spores.  Most  of  the  species 
have  a  disagreeable  smelUbut  M.variegattis, 
which  Is  less  oflEensive,  is  used  In  the  west 
of  England  as  a  substitute  for  truffles,  un- 
der Che  name  of  Red  Truffle.  It  has,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  real 
tmffle,  and  probably  has  little  inerit  be- 
yond giving  a  dark  colour  to  the  sauce  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  genus  has  been  found  out  of 
Europe.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELANORRH<BA.  Two  very  large 
Bast  Indian  trees  constitute  this  genus  of 
Anaeardiaeetr,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  melanost  black,  and  rheo, 
to  flow.  In  consequence  of  the  juice  which 
flows  from  their  trunks  turning  black  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  grow  upwards 
of  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  have  broad 
ipresdlnff    heads  bearing    large    simple 


I  entire  leaves  of  a  thick  texture,  and  axil- 
lary panicles  of  perfect  flowers.  These 
have  flve  sepals  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cap,  five  overlapping  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens.  The  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  the  enlarged  petals  spread  out  in  a  star- 
like  manner. 

Jf.  ugitati88ima  is  common  In  forests  from 
Tenasserim  and  Pegu  to  Manipur  in  Sylhet. 
It  is  called  Theet-see  In  the  former,  and 
Kheu  in  the  latter  country  ;  and  Its  dark- 
coloured  wood,  on  account  of  its  excessive 
hardness  and  great  weight.  Is  known  as  the 
Lignum  Vitae  of  Pegu— so  heavy,  indeed,  is 
It,  that  anchors  for  native  boats  are  made  of 
It.  The  most  valuable  and  extensively  used 
product  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  black 
varnish  which  It  yields.  This  Is  obtained 
by  the  process  of  tapping,  short  joints  of 
bamboo,  closed  at  the  bottom  end,  being 
thrust  Into  holes  made  In  the  trunk  and 
left  for  about  two  days,  when  they  become 
full  of  a  whitish  thick  juice  which  turns 
black  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  requires 
to  be  kept  under  water  In  order  to  preserve 
It.  All  kinds  of  domestic  utensils  and  fur- 
niture are  lacquered  with  this  juice,  which 
Is  laid  on  thin  and  slowly  dried,  the  change 
from  white  to  black  being,  according  to  Sir 
J).  Brewster,  attributable  to  Its  losing  Its 
organised  structure  and  becoming  homo- 
gaious,  and  then  transmitting  the  sun's 
rays,  which.  In  its  previously  organised 
state.  It  dispersed.  Like  other  varnishes 
derived  from  the  same  natural  order,  it  is 
apt  to  cause  erysipelatous  swellings  if  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  [A.  S.] 

MELANOSEtlNTJM.  A  genus  of  umbel- 
lifers,  distinguished  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  having  flve  narrow  primary  ribs  and 
three  secondary,  the  two  outermost  of  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  broad  wings  with  a 
saw-like  edge.  The  only  species  is  M.  deci- 
pien8,  a  shrub  with  a  round  simple  stem, 
bare  below,  the  leaves  In  three  principal 
divisions,  the  flowers  white.  [G.  D.] 

MELANOSINAPIS.  One  of  the  sections 
of  Sinapis  sometimes  separated,  and  cha- 
racterised by  its  small  short  not  beaked 
style,  and  terete  or  sub-tetragonous  pods. 
It  embraces  the  black  mustard,  Sinapis 
nigra,  and  a  few  allied  species.       [A.  S.] 

MELANOSPERMB  A  One  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Algte,  characterised  by 
their  dark  olivaceous  spores.  The  plants 
themselves  are  of  a  light  or  dark  olive, 
and  the  fruit  is  either  external  in  diflEuse 
or  definite  patches,  or  contained  In  distinct 
cysts  sunk  in  the  frond.  The  endochrome 
of  the  spore-cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  ul- 
timately divided  into  several  spores  multi- 
ples of  two.  Impregnation  Is  effected  by 
means  of  minute  spermatozolds  moving  by 
means  of  cilia,  and  produced  in  distinct 
antherldia.  Occasionally  there  are  two 
kinds  of  spores,  both  reproductive.  The 
frond  Is  either  compact  and  cellular,  or 
formed  of  jointed  filaments.  This  division 
contains  many  of  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
I)ortant  Algm,  especially  the  large  brown 
seaweeds  which  seem  In  all  countries  to 
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form  the  extremellrait  of  seaweed  growth,  r  MELANTHIUM.  A  genus  of  C5ape  Me- 
The  peculiarities  of  most  of  the  natural  i  lanthdcece,  consisting  of  bulbous  herbs, 
orders,  as  FvXMcece,  Laminariwxte,  Chorda-  with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  sheathing 
riece,  and  Ectocarpece,  have  already  been  at  the  base,  and  splcate  flowers,  which  have 
particularised,  as  well  as  the  several  uses  a  white  yellow  or  pinkish  perianth  of  six 
to  which  the  species  have  been  applied.  ;  deciduous  leaves,  which  are  narrowed  Into 
In  the  latter  order  we  have  minute  flla-  claws  and  either  hooded  or  bl saccate  at  the 
mentous  Algce,  which  form  a  strange  con-  |  base.    They  have  six  stamens  inserted  on 


(Fr.) 


[J.  T.  S.] 
Solarium   escvim- 


trast  to  the  gigantic  2/easo»ia,  D'UrvUltBa, 
&c.,  or  even  to  our  own  Laminarici.  In 
some  of  the  lower  species  there  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  main  type,  and  the  spfires 
are  replaced  by  zoospores.  [M.  J.  R] 

MELANOXYLON.  A  large  timber  tree 
called  Brauna  by  the  Brazilians  and  M. 
Brauna  by  botanists,  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  this  genus  of  leguminous  plants. 
It  has  large  pinnate  leaves,  covered  with 
rust-coloured  down  underneath,  and  bears 
branched  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  which 
are  likewise  clothed  with  rusty  down.  The 
pods  are  flat  and  sickle-shaped,  and  rxintain 
several  seeds.  Brai^Uia  timber  is  of  a  very 
dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  being  both  hard  and  durable. 
It  is  employed  in  Brazil  In  the  construction 
of  sugar-mills,  particularly  for  making  the 
heavy  rollers  for  crushing  the  canes.  A 
reddish-brown  colouring  matter  Is  also  ob- 
tained from  both  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  Is  used  by  the  Brazilians  for  dyeing 
cotton  cloth  of  various  shades  from  light- 
brown  to  nearly  black.  [A.  8.] 

MELANTHACE.E.  (.Colchicacece,  Vera- 
trecB,  Melanths.)  A  natural  order  of  hy- 
pogynous  monocotyledons,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  lillal  alliance  of  E^dogens.  Herbs 
with  bulbs,  corms,  or  fasciculated  njots, 
and  white  green  or  purple  flowers.  Peri- 
anth petaloid,  in  six  pieces,  which  are 
sometimes  slightly  coherent,  usually  invo- 
lute in  aestivation  ;  stamens  six,  with  the 
anthers  extrorse ;  ovary  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  the  style  three-parted, 
and  the  stigmas  three,  undivided.  Fruit  a 
three-celled  capsule,  with  septicidal  or  locu- 
licldal  dehiscence ;  seeds  with  a  membra- 
nous spermoderm ;  albumen  dense,  fleshy ; 
embryo  very  minute.  Natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  In 
northern  countries.  They  are  acrid,  pur- 
gative, emetic,  and  sometimes  narcotic  In 
their  qualities.  Asagrcsa  offlcinalU  yields 
sabadilla  seeds,  used  In  neuralgia.  Colchi- 
cum  autumnale,  the  meadow  saffron,  is 
prescribed  In  gout  and  rheumatism,  its 
corms  and  ripe  seeds  being  used.  There 
are  upwards  of  thirty  genera,  and  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  species.  Examples: 
Colchi4:um,  Melanthium,  Uvularia,  Vera- 
trum.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MELANTHERA.  A  genus  of  rough,  I  as  Itself,  and  smaller  teeth  between  them  ; 
branching,  somewhat  shrubby  weeds  of  the  the  petals  unequal-sided  ;  the  stamens  ten 
composite  family,  found  in  the  Southern  '  in  number,  dissimilar  in  size,  shape,  and 
United  States,  and  southwards  to  Equador.  colour,  flve  being  large  and  violet,  and 
They  belong  to  the  HeliantheeBt  and  differ  flve  small  and  yellow,  the  anthers  of  the 
from  their  near  allies  in  the  absence  of  former  having  a  downward  arcuate  pro- 
strap-shaped  ray  florets,  all  the  florets  being  ,  longation  of  the  connective  generally  end- 
tuhular  and  perfect,  and  In  the  pappus,  '  Ing  in  two  spurs,  while  those  of  the  latter 
which  consists  of  a  few  rigid  bristles.  The  have  the  cells  seated  Immediately  upon 
florets  are  white,  and  the  anthers  black :  the  fllament.  The  ovary  is  usually  five- 
whence  the  generic  name.         [A.  A.  B.]     l  celled.  [A.  S.] 


the  perianth. 

M^LANZANE. 

turn. 

MELARANCIO.  An  Italian  name  for  the 
Orange-tree. 

HELA-ROSA,  or  MELLA-ROSA.  A 
VMlety  of  Citrua  Limetta. 

MELAS.  In  Greek  compounds  =»  black 
without  the  mixture  of  any  other  colour. 

MELASTOMACE^.  {MeUustonice,  Meme- 
cylacece,  Mouririacece,  Melastomads.)  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  myrtal  alliance  of 
epIgynousExogens.  Trees,  herbs,  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  ribbed  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers.  Calyx  with  four  flve  or  six  di- 
visions, sometimes  united  and  separat- 
ing from  the  tube  like  a  lid ;  petals  equal 
to  the  calyx,  perlgynous,  the  aestivation 
twisted ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals, 
usually  with  intermediate  sterile  ones; 
the  anthers  long,  often  beaked,  two-celled, 
dehiscing  by  two  terminal  pores  or  longi- 
tudinally ;  ovary  more  or  less  adherent  to 
the  calyx;  ovules  usually  indefinite  ;  style 
one ;  stigma  simple,  either  capitate  or 
minute.  Fruit  many-celled,  either  capsular 
with  loculicldal  dehiscence,  or  succulent 
combined  with  the  calyx  and  Indehiscent 
Seeds  minute.  They  are  found  chiefly  In 
warm  climates.  Many  are  natives  of 
America,  and  India.  There  are  no  unwhole- 
some plants  In  the  order,  and  the  succulent 
fruit  of  several  Is  edible.  There  are  165 
genera,  and  about  2,000  species.  Examples : 
MelaMomay  Lasiandrat  Bhexia,  Miconia, 
Charianthtis,  MemecyUm.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MELASTOMA.  This  gemis  gives  its 
name  to  the  order  MelaMomacece.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  species, 
distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Paciflc  Oceans, 
extending  to  as  far  south  as  Moreton  Bay. 
The  plants  are  small  shrubs  covered  with 
close-pressed  hairs ;  and  have  three,  flve,  or 
seven-nerved  leaves,  and  large  violet  pur- 
ple pale  rose  or  white  flowers,  mostly  in 
fascicles  at  the  summit  of  the  branches. 
Their  floral  envelopes  are  generally"  in 
flves ;  the  calyx  with  a  campanulate  tube 
and  acute  deciduous  teeth  nearly  as  long 
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H^LiEXE.    (Fr.)    Larix  europaa. 

ICELiHANlA.   A  genus  of  StercuUacecB  ot 
the  tribe  Dombeyece,  characterised  by  hav- 
fngr  three  bracteoles  persistent  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  anthers  being  al- 
ways solitary  between  each  two  barren 
lobes  of  the  stamlnal  cup.    It  consists  of 
about  sixteen  species,  natives  of  Africa  or 
of  tropical  or  subtropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
'  They  are  all  softly  tomentose  herbs  or  un- 
I  dershrabs,  with  entire  or  toothed  alternate 
'  leares,  and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  one 
i  or  very  few  flowers.  The  bracteoles,  either 
I  broadly  cordate  lanceolate  or  linear,  are 
I  often  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  petals 
.  scarcely  spread  open.    These  plants,  there- 
'  fore,  with  the  aspect  of  some  McUvacecB,  \ 
or  almost  that  of  Hermanniaf  are  of  little  | 
interest  except  to  the  systematic  botanist.  | 

BCELIACB^.  (MelicBy  Meliads.)  A  natural 
order  of  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley's  violal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  Sepals  four  to 
flye,  imbricated;  petals  four  to  five,  hy-  1 
pogynous,  with  a  valvate  or  imbricated  : 
aestivation ;  stamens  equalling  the  petals,  ' 
or  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  many ;  the 
filaments  combined  in  a  long  tube ;  the 
anthers  sessile  within  the  orifice  of  the 
tube ;  disk  often  large  and  cup-shaped ; 
ovary  single,  one-celled,  the  cells  often 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals ;  ovules  one 
to  two  in  each  cell ;  style  one ;  stigmas 
distinct  or  united.  Fruit  baccate,  drupa- 
ceous, or  capsular,  many-celled  or  by  abor- 
tion one-celled;  seeds  not  winged.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America  and  Asia,  and  possess  bitter, 
tonic,  and  astringent  qualities.  Melia 
Azadirachta  is  used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  its  fruit  yields  an  oil  which  is  era- 
ployed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  an 
antispasmodic.  The  root  of  Melia  Azeda- 
raeh  is  bitter,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge.  Oils 
are  procured  also  from  species  of  Triehilia 
and  Carapa.  There  are  upwards  of  forty 
genera,  including  Melia,  Twrrcea,  TrichUia, 
and  Carapa,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
species.  CJ.  H.  B.] 

MELIA.  A  genus  of  MeliacecB,  conferring 
its  name  upon  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
inhabiting  the  tropics.  They  have  alter- 
nate pinnate  or  blplnnate  leaves,  and  pani- 
culate flowers.  The  calyx  is  flvoKileft ; 
the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals ;  there 
are  ten  stamens ;  and  an  almost  fleshy  flve- 
celled  drupe,  each  cell  containing  one, 
seldom  two  seeds.  JIf.  Azedarach,  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Pride  of  India,  False  Syca- 
more, Holy-tree,  Arbre  k  Chapelet,  Bead- 
tree,  or  Hill  Margo8a,ls  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe,  having  been  carried  to  America, 
Africa,  and  different  parts  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  Is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  with  blplnnate  leaves,  and  large 
bunches  of  lilac  flowers  emitting  an  agree- 
able perfume.  In  Southern  France  and 
Spain  the  tree  thrives  well  in  the  open  air, 
and  Is  planted  In  avenues.     The  Arabic 


name,  Azedarach,  implies  a  poisonous 
plant,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  considered 
so.  The  root  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  and 
used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic 
The  tree  is  supposed  to  possess  febrifugal 
properties,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  used  as  a  remedy  for  hysterics.  From 
another  Indian  specira,  M.  Azadirachta,  the 
Neem-tree  or  Margosa,  a  kind  of  toddy, 
which  the  Hindoos  consider  a  stomachic, 
is  obtained  by  tapping ;  and  from  the  fruit 
an  oil  is  extracted  fit  for  burning  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  [B.  S.] 

MELIANTHUS.  A  singular  genus  of 
ZygophyUacece,  consisting  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Nepal  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  are  glaucous,  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  leaflets  unequal  and 
extended  at  the  base  along  the  side  of  the 
common  stalk,  and  the  stipules  usually 
combined  within  the  axil  of  the  leat  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters, 
the  lower  ones  sometimes  imperfect.  The 
structure  of  the  upper  flowers,  too,  is  very 
curious.  The  calyx  is  large  and  generally 
of  a  purple  colour,  its  flve  segments  un- 
equal in  size  and  form;  the  lowest  very 
short,  bulging  below,  hooded  above,  con- 
cealing a  gland,  which  is  Itself  girt  round 
by  a  separate  membrane ;  the  others  lance- 
shaped  and  flat,  the  two  upper  ones  largest. 
The  flve  petals  are  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
strap-shaped ;  the  four  lower  ones  bent 
downwards,  hairy  In  the  middle,  where 
they  are  united  one  to  another,  but  else- 
where detached  ;  the  uppermost  one  when 
present  very  small,  separate  from  the  rest, 
placed  between  the  two  upper  sepals,  but 
usually  absent.  Stamens  four,  the  two  up- 
per detached,  the  two  lowerunlted  together 
at  the  base ;  ovary  and  stigma  four-lobed  ; 
fruit  bladder-like,  four-celled,  and  winged. 
Two  or  three  species  from  the  Cape  are 
grown  in  greenhouses  in  this  country,  and 
will  even  grow  out  of  doors  if  protected 
in  winter.  They  are  singular  in  appear- 
ance, even  when  the  flowers  are  not  pro- 
duced. The  flowers,  which  rarely  appear 
in  this  country,  are  full  of  honey,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MELICA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festucece.  The  Inflorescence  of 
the  different  species  consists  either  of  open 
panicles  or  dense  racemes.  The  glumes 
are  nearly  equal,  larger  than  the  pales. 
one  to  two-flowerod,  with  the  rudiments  of 
one  to  two  additional  imperfect  flowers. 
The  pales  become  hardened  on  the  seed. 
The  species  have  a  wide  range  over  the 
globe,  but  are  mostly  natives  of  temper- 
ate climates.  Two  are  British,  namely,  M. 
uniflora  and  M.  nutans.  They  are  hand- 
some grasses,  but  of  no  agricultural  value, 
though  the  latter  is  one  which  grows  well 
under  trees,  and  consequently  is  of  some 
importance  in  that  respect.  [D.  M.] 

MELICOCOA.  A  genus  of  Saptndacew, 
now  restricted  to  two  American  species, 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  natives  of 
the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Their 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate  and  without 
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stipules,  and  their  small  whitish  flowers 
are  produced  In  divided  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Jf .  bijuga,  the  Genlp 
tree,  though  originally  a  native  of  Quiana 
and  New  Grenada,  Is  now  plentifully  found 
Jn  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  where  it  has  become 
naturalised  and  grows  commonly  In  the 
lowlands,  attaining  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in 
circumference,  yielding  a  hard  and  heavy 
timber.  It  produces  numerous  green  egg- 
shaped  fruits  an  Inch  or  more  in  length, 
possessing  an  agreeable  vinous  and  some- 
what aromatic  flavour :  the  generic  name 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  melt, 
honey,  and  coccoa,  a  berry,  in  allusion  to 
the  qualities  of  the  fruit.  [A.  S.J 

MELICOPB.  A  genua  of  New  Zealand 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  family  Ridn^tg, 
The  leaves  are  temate  ;  the  flowers  green- 
Ish-whlte:  calyx  four-parted,  persistent; 
petals  four,  spreading ;  stamens  eight,  with 
awl-shaped  filaments ;  ovary  four-lobed,  in- 
serted on  a  glandular  disk,  each  lobe  with 
two  ovules.  Fruit  divided  into  four  car- 
pels, each  containing  a  single  seed  sus- 
pended by  a  thread.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MBL1CYTU8.  A  New  Zealand  genus  of 
Violacea,  belonging  to  the  equal-petaled 
division  of  the  order.  The  four  species  all 
form  large  woody  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  long  smooth  serrated  short-stalked 
leaves,  and  little  bundles  of  small  flowers 
on  the  branches,  each  flower-stalk  having 
one  or  more  bracts.  The  flowers  are  usually 
of  separate  sexes,  and  borne  on  distinct 
plants.  M.  ramiflorua  is  the  Maho^  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Mahoe  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  tree  growing  sometimes  as 
high  as  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
about  four  feet  in  circumference  covered 
with  white  bark,  producing  a  heavy  wood 
of  Inferior  quality.  The  berries  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  [A.  8.] 

MfiLIER  A  TROTS  NERVUEBa  (Fr.) 
Blakea  trinervia. 

MELIGA.   An  Italian  name  lor  Millet  or 
Dhurra. 
MELILOT.    Melilotvjtojgicinalis. 

M^LILOT  DE  SIB^RIB.  (Fr.)  Melt- 
lotus  alba. 

MELILOTUS.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  containing  about  thirty  species,  the 
majority  belonging  to  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  Western  Asia.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  the  stipules  adhering  to  their  foot- 
stalks, and  each  of  the  three  leaflets  on  a 
separate  stalk ;  and  their  small  yellow  or 
white  flowers  are  disposed  in  long-stalked 
loose  racemes  growing  from  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  characterised 
by  the  calyx  being  flve-toothed,  by  the 
corolla  having  a  blunt  keel,  and  falling 
away  after  fading,  and  by  the  upper  one 
I  of  the  ten  stamens  being  free.    The  pods. 


which  are  straight,  thick,  and  short,  con- 
tain one  or  few  seeds. 

M.  ojgflcinalis,  the  Common  or  Yellow  Me- 
lilot,  is  widely  spread  through  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
of  erect  habit,  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
having  spreading  branches  and  distant 
long-stalked  leaves  with  brlstie-llke  sti- 
pules. The  long  loose  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  produce  small  oval  pods,  marked 
with  Irregularly  netted  veins.  When  dried 
the  Melllot  acquires  a  peculiar  odour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  coumarine,  a  principle 
which  exists  likewise  in  the  Tonka  bean 
and  the  vernal  grass,  the  latter  when  mix- 
ed with  hay  contributing  largely  to  its 
fragrance.  Its  flowers  are  sold  by  the  her- 
balists as  Balsam  flowers.  In  Switzerland, 
JIf.  caeruleita  Is  called  Zieger  Kraut,  i.e.  curd 
herb,  and  Is  employed  for  giving  the  odour 
and  flavour  to  the  peculiar  cheese  called 
Schabzieger  or  Chapziger,  the  dried  flowers 
being  reduced  to  powder  and  worked  up 
Into  a  paste  with  the  curd.  [A.  S.] 

M.offl.cinali8  Is  an  annual  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but '  if  cut  continually  and 
not  allowed  to  flower,  it  will  last  several 
years.'  M.  alba  has  been  grown  under  the 
names  of  Cabul  and  Bokhara  or  Buchara 
Clover.  As  a  forage  plant '  It  has  been  found 
too  watery  when  young,  and  too  sticky 
when  old.'  But  besides  this,  we  have  found 
that  the  aromatic  flavouring  principle  is 
too  powerful  to  make  It  advisable  to  use 
this  plant  by  itself.  There  is,  however,  one 
use  to  which  it  may  be  well  applied— that  of 
putting  an  occasional  layer  of  it  sandwich- 
wise  with  less  highly-flavoured  fodder,  or 
with  hay  that  has  lost  some  of  Its  savour  by 
wet ;  here  Its  aroma,  which  Is  so  much  like 
that  of  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  to  which 
the  flavour  of  meadow  hay  is  mainly  due. 
might  be  productive  of  benefit  in  render- 
ing what  would  otherwise  be  insipid,  more 
spicy  and  palatable.  This  White  Melllot  la 
also  an  excellent  bee  plant.  [J-  B.J 

M^LINET.    (Fr.)    Cerinthe  aapera. 

MELIOLA.  A  genus  of  Fungi  allied  to 
Spharia,  and  analogous  to  Erysiphe,  which 
It  replaces  in  tropical  or  subtropical  coun- 
tries. The  species  form  black  felt-like 
patches  on  leaves,  and  bear  conspicuous 
perithecia  filled  with  ascl  containing  a  few 
large  articulated  dark  sporldla.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELIOSMA.  A  genua  considered  as 
the  type  of  a  small  order  or  suborder  allied 
to  TerebinOiacece.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  usually  hairy,  with  alter- 
nate simple  or  pinnate  leaves  without  sti- 
pules, and  very  small  flowers  In  large  ter- 
minal racemes  or  panicles.  In  the  structure 
of  the  flowers  the  genus  is  remarkable  for 
Its  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals.  The 
ovary  is  three-celled,  with  two  ovules  m 
each;  and  the  fruit  is  a  small  one-seeded 
drupe.  The  seeds  have  a  curved  or  twisted 
radicle,  and  folded  cotyledons.  There  are 
about  twenty  species,  natives  of  America 
or  tropical  Asia,  chiefly  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts, supplying  timber  used  for  various 
purposes.   The  genus  was  described  by 
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Roxburgrh  under  the  name  of  Millingtonia, 
and  probably  includes  also  the  Ophiocaryon 
or  Snake-nut  of  Guiana,  so  called  from  the 
very  macli  twisted  embryo,  compared  to  a 
snake  coiled  up  within  the  nut. 

MELISSA.  A  genus  of  labiate  plants, 
haviner  the  calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper 
three-toothed  and  spreading,  the  lower 
bifid ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  somewhat 
inflated ;  and  the  two  upper  stamens  are 
at  times  imperfect.  The  different  species 
are  widely  diffused,  having  representatives 
in  Europe,  middle  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word  signify- 
ing bee.  Indicative  of  the  attraction  the 
flowers  have  for  the  insects,  on  account  of 
the  honey  they  produce.  [G.  D.] 

M^LISSE  DE  MOLDAVTE.  (Pr.)  Dm- 
eocephalwm  Moldavica.  —  DES  BOIS.  Me- 
Uitia  MtOisaophyUum. 

MEHTTIS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  cha- 
racterised by  its  membranous  bell-shaped 
calyx,  the  lower  Up  of  which  is  bifid,  with 
round  lobes ;  the  tube  of  corolla  wide,  its 
upper  lip  round,  entire,  slightly  concave, 
the  lower  tbree-lobed ;  the  divisions  of  the 
style  ovate.  M.  MelisaophyUum,  the  only 
species,  widely  diffused  in  Europe,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  southern  parts  of  England ;  it 
is  a  handsome  plant,  with  ovate  serrated 
leavra,  and  large  showy  flowers.     [G.  D.] 

MELKHOUT.  The  hard  durable  wood 
of  the  goutb  African  SideroxyUm  inerme. 

An  Indian  name  for 


MELLAGHOO. 
Pepper. 

f     MELL A-ROSA.     Cfiinu  Bergamia ;  also 
ft  rariety  of  Citrtu  Limetta. 

HELLEOUS.    Having  the  taste  or  smell 
of  honey. 

I     MELLIGO.    Honey-dew;    a  disease   of 
{  plants  in  which  an  unnatural  secretion  of 
tweet  matter  appears  on  their  surface. 

HELLINUS.  The  colour  of  new  honey. 
MELLOCA.  The  Melluco  or  UUuco,  ex- 
tensively cultivated  throughout  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  New 
Grenada  on  account  of  its  esculent  roots, 
which  resemble  littleyellowpotatos,  forms 
the  present  genus  of  Bcutellacem.  This 
plant,  M.  Utberosa,  also  called  Ullucus  tube- 
'  ro9us^  has  weak  fleshy  stems  from  one  to 
I  twof^  long,  lying  upon  the  groimd  or 
twining  round  neighbouring  bushes,  fur- 
ni^ed  with  fleshy  entire  somewhat  heart- 
tiiaped  roundish  leaves,  and  bearing  short 
spikes  of  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers,  all 
the  parts  being  smooth.  The  flowers  have 
aa  outer  calyx  of  two  roundish  lobes,  and 
an  inner  deeply  flve-par ted  one  with  tnper- 
polnted  segrments;  flve  stamens  having 
very  short  filaments,  and  uniting  at  the 
base  Into  a  ring  which  combines  with  the 
inner  c^Iyx ;  and  a  roundish  ovary  which 
bears  a  short  style  and  undivided  etigma, 
and  ultimately  becomes  a  berry-like  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  unchanged  calyx. 
The  tuberous  roots  of  the  Melloca,  called 


Oca  qulna,  in  Bolivia,  to  distinguish  them 


from  other  Ocas  belonging  to  the  genus 
Oxalia,  are  largely  used  as  food  in  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Potosi  and  La 
Paz  In  Bolivia,  but  extending  aslEar  north 
as  Popayan  In  New  Grenada ;  and  during 
the  famine  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops,  they  were,  in  common  with 
many  other  roots,  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  esculent,  but  upon  trial 
were  found  to  be  unpalatable  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  earthy  slime  contained 
in  them.    In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  1 
Andes,  where  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  1 
scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  of  the  roots 
being  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  in-  ' 
habitants    prepare    them   by  alternately  i 
freezing  and  steeping  them,  by  Which  pro-  j 
cess  they  are  rendered  amylaceous.  [A.  S.]    | 

MELOBESIA.  A  genus  of  coralline  | 
seaweeds.  In  which  the  mineral  element  1 
al>ounds  so  much,  and  the  resemblance  to 
corals  is  so  great,  that  the  species  at  first 
sight  resemble  anything  rather  than  vege- 
tables. They  either  consist  of  a  few  thick 
branches  or  nodules,  or  of  an  expanded 
simple  or  variously  Imbricated  crust.  Se- 
veral species  occur  in  deep  water  on  our 
coast,  one  has  been  found  as  high  as  74° 
north  latitude,  and  nine  are  figured  by  Dr. 
Harvey  In  the  Phycologia  Britannica,  Dr. 
Johnson  believed  them  to  be  mere  states  of 
Corallina  offlcinalis,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
to  think  this  correct.  Their  medical  quali- 
ties are  those  of  common  chalk.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELOCACTIDiE.  A  suborder  of  Cactor 
cecBf  characterised  by  the  globose  melon- 
like  form  of  the  stem  of  the  plants,  which 
bear  sessile  fiowers.  It  includes  the  genus 
Melocactus,  JHscocacttta,  Anhalonium,  and 
Mamillaria.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MELOCACTUS.'  The  principal  character- 
istic of  this  genus  otCactacece  resldesMn 
the  flowers  being  produced  in  a  hemisphe- 
rical or  cylindrical  head  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  consisting  of  a  dense  mass  of  bristly 
wool  and  slender  spines,  from  amongst 
which  the  small  ephemeral  flowers  scarcely 
emerge.  The  plants  themselves  consist  of 
simple  fleshy  stems  of  a  somewhat  globu- 
lar or  conical  form,  with  numerous  promi- 
nent ribs  armed  with  fascicles  of  stiff  spines 
placed  at  regular  distances.  The  flowers 
closely  resemble  those  of  Mamillaria,  but 
the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  fewer, 
and  nearly  all  petal-like,  and  the  thread- 
like style  has  a  flve-rayed  stigma.  The 
oblong  smooth  berries  crowned  with  the 
withered  flower,  contain  numerous  small 
seeds  with  minute  globose  cotyledons. 
There  are  numerous  species,  principally 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America;  the  best  known,  however,  and 
the  one  usually  found  in  our  gardens,  is 
M.  communis,  the  Turk's-cap  Cactus,  so 
called  from  the  flowering  portion  on  the 
top  of  the  plant  being  of  a  cylindrical  form 
and  red  colour  like  a  fez  cap,  but  some- 
times called  Englishmen's  Head,  or  Popes 
Head.  It  is  common  In  South  America  and 
also  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
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where  It  grows  In  great  quantities,  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  barren  soils.  The 
plants  are  usually  globose  when  young,  but 
ultimately  Increase  more  In  length  than 
In  diameter,  seldom,  however,  growing 
much  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  ridges.  Not- 
withstanding the  arid  places  In  which  they 
grow,  they  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  and  the  mules,  being  aware  of 
this  fact,  resort  to  them  when  hard  pressed 
for  water,  carefully  removing  the  pricklea 
with  their  fore  feet  previous  to  quenching 
their  thirst  In  the  juice.  [A.  a] 

MELOOHIA.  A  genua  of  Sterculiaceee, 
of  the  tTlheHermannice,  distinguished  from 
Hermannia  and  Mahemia  by  the  ovules, 
which  are  only  two  In  each  c«ll  of  the 
ovary,  and  by  the  straight  seeds  and  em- 
bryo ;  and  from  Waltheria  by  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  being  always  five.  There  are  about 
fifty  species,  dispersed  over  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  majority  herbs  or 
underahrubs,  clothed  with  more  or  less  of  a 
stellate  tomentum  often  Intermixed  with 
simple  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
toothed,  narrow  ovate  or  cordate;  the  flow- 
ers small.  In  axillary  panicles.  In  terminal 
compound  spikes,  or  In  loose  cymes  or  pa- 
nicles. Some  species  are,  however,  shrubby, 
or  even  grow  into  small  trees.  The  genus 
Is  sometimes  restricted  to  a  small  number 
of  herbs  with  very  angular  pyramidal  cap- 
sules ;  and  the  majority  of  species  with 
globular  capsules  are  separated  under  the 
name  of  BiecUea ;  and  a  few  of  the  taller 
shrubby  ones  with  winged  seeds  take  the 
name  of  Visenia.  Several  of  the  species 
are  common  tropical  weeds. 

MEL0DINU8.  A  genus  ot  ApoeynaceoBt 
containing  about  a  dozen  species  of  woody- 
stemmed  climbing  shrubs  with  milky  juice, 
natives  of  Sllhet,  Hong-Kong,  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Norfolk  Island.  They  have  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  white  sweet-smelling 
flowers  disposed  in  short  terminal  cymes. 
The  five-parted  calyx  Is  destitute  of  glands, 
and  the  corolla  has  a  cylindrical  tube  and 
five  oblique  or  sickle-shaped  spreading 
lobes,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  furnish- 
ed with  a  coronet  composed  of  five  or  ten 
small  erect  scales  sometimes  united  to- 
gether. The  fruit  Is  a  large  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fleshy  berry  containing  nume- 
rous seeds  lying  In  pulp. 

M.monogynua  Is  a  tall  woody  climber, 
found  in  the  forests  of  Northern  and  Bast- 
em  India,  bearing  round  or  somewhat  f  ouiv 
cornered  smooth  deep  yellow  fruits  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  small  oranges, 
and  containing  numerous  seeds  imbedded 
In  a  firm  sweet-tasted  pulp,  which  the 
natives  eat.  [A.  a] 

MELON.  OMCttrnwlfeto.  — ,MX7SK.  On- 
cumis  MOo.  — ,  QTJBEN  ANNE'S  POCKET. 
CfucumU  Dudaim.  — ,  WATER.  CfitruUiu 
vxdgarU. 

MELON  D'EAU.  (Pr.)  Ciirullus  vulgaris. 

m£L0N6£:NE.  (Ft.)  Solanum  esculentum. 


MELONIDIUM.  An  inferior  fleshy 
many-celled  fruit ;  such  as  an  Apple. 

MELON-SHAPED,  MELONIFORM.  Ir- 
regularly spherical,  with  projecting  ribs  ; 
as  the  stem  of  Melocactus  communis. 

MELON-THICK.  A  West  Indian  name 
lor  Melocacttis  communis. 

MELON-WOOD.  A  yellow  Mexican  wood, 
which  resembles  Sander's  wood,  used  for 
furniture. 

MELOPEPO.    Cfueurbtta  Melopepo. 

MELUB.  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Cera- 
8U8  Mahaldt,  which  are  strung  as  necklaces, 
and  valued  by  the  women  of  Sclnde. 

MEMBRANOUS,  MEMBRANACEOUS. 
Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a flne  mem- 
brane ;  as  the  leaves  of  mosses. 

MEMECTLON.  This  genus  was  formerly 
regarded  as  typical  of  a  natural  order  to 
which  the  name  Memecylece  was  given,  but 
It  is  now  placed  in  Melastomacece.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  fifty  species,  all  of  which 
Inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  are  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
entire  thlcklsh  leaves  having  a  prominent 
midrib  and  pinnate  often  scarcely  percep- 
tible veins,  their  small  bluish  flowers 
being  borne  In  clusters  upon  the  sides  of 
the  branches.  M.  capitellatum  (alias  M. 
Unctorium)  is  a  small  tree  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Camatic,  where  Its  leaves,  which  turn 
yellow  in  drying,  are  used  for  dyeing,  but 
the  colour  obtained  from  them  Is  fugitive. 
Those  of  M.  umbeUatum  are  used  by  the 
Cingalese  for  mixing  with  the  wood  of 
Morinda  citrifolia  and  Sappan  wood  {Cceaal- 
pinia)y  for  producing  a  permanent  red  dye ; 
while  the  ripe  berries  of  M.  ediUe  are  eat- 
able, but  rather  astringent.  [A.  S.] 

MEMN0NIU8.  A  brown  bhick  colour; 
pitch  black. 

MENAIS.  A  genus  of  Ehretiacece,  found 
in  South  America,  forming  a  shrub  with  a 
woolly  stem,  alternate  ovate  entire  rough 
leaves,  and  flowers  with  a  three-parted  per- 
sistent calyx,  a  salver-shaped  flve-parted 
corolla  with  a  flat  limb,  five  sessile  anthers, 
and  a  globose  four-celled  berry  with  one 
seed  In  each  cell  [J.  T.  SO 

MENDEE.    An  Indian  name  for  Henna. 

MENDO.  A  wild  Sweet  Potato  of  North 
America. 

MENI0CU8.  A  few  annual  weeds  be- 
longing to  the  OrucifercB,  found  in  South 
Europe  and  West  Asia,  have  been  asso- 
ciated under  this  name,  but  are  now  placed 
in  the  large  genus  Alyssum.  They  are 
much  branched  herbs,  with  linear  leaves 
clothed  with  white  starry  hairs,  and  small 
white  flowers  disposed  in  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  Each  of  the  six  stamens 
—four  of  which  are  long,  and  two  short- 
has  a  small  scale  in  front,  and  the  ellip- 
tical compressed  slllcules  contain  numer- 
ous immarginate  seeds.  [A.  A.  BJ 
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MENISCATE.  A  cylinder  bent  into  half 
a  circle. 

MENISCIUM.  A  genus  of  coarse-habited 
polypodiaceous  ferns,  with  simple  or  pin- 
nate fronds,  having  the  venules  angularly 
or  arcnately  anastomosing  between  the 
pinnate  veins,  and  throwing  out  an  ex- 
current  free  veinlet  from  the  apex  of  the 
arc  or  angle.  The  sorl  are  naked,  linear- 
oblong,  and  curved,  placed  on  the  truis- 
rerse  venules.  Sometimes  the  fronds  are 
contracted,  and  the  fructiflcatlons  then 
become  crowded  and  almost  acrostichoid. 
The  genus  inhabits  the  tropics  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  and  is  not  very 
numerous  in  species.  CT.  M.] 

MENISCOID.  Thin,  cx)ncavo-convex,  and 
hemispherical,  resembling  a  watch-glass. 

ME'SJBPEBMACEM.  (Mmiapermada.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  menispermal  alliance  of  diclinons 
Exogens.  Trailing  shrubs  with  alternate 
simple  usually  entire  leaves,  and  incom- 
plete usually  unisexual  (often  dioecious) 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  similar,  in  one 
or  several  rows,  hypogyuous,  deciduous; 
stamens  monadelphous,  or  occasionally 
free,  the  anthers  adnate,  extrorse ;  carpels 
solitary  or  numerous,  distinct  or  partially 
coherent,  one-ceiled ;  ovule  solitary.  Fruit 
a  succulent  one-seeded  drupe.  They  occur 
in  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  have  bitter  and  narcotic  properties, 
some  being  very  poisonous.  Anamirta 
panictUata  yields  eocciUuB  indicus,  illegally 
used  to  impart  bitterness  to  malt  liquor ; 
Jateorhiza  palnuUa  supplies  bitter  Calumba 
root ;  and  Cissampeloa  Pareira  is  the  tonic 
Pareira  brava  There  are  about  60  genera 
and  350  species.  [J.  H.  B.3 

MEKISPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Meni- 
9pfrmacere,the  species  of  which  have  broad, 
iwlmately  lobed  or  angled  leaves,  and  pa- 
nlcled  flowers  with  four  to  eight  sepals  in 
two  rows,  six  to  eight  petals,  the  males 
with  twelve  to  twenty-four  free  stamens, 
the  fenmles  with  six  sterile  stamens  and 
two  to  four  capsules.  The  fruit  is  a  cxyxn- 
pressed  drupe.  There  are  two  species,  one 
in  North  America,  and  the  other  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  name 
Moon-seed  is  derived  from  the  lunate  form 
of  the  seed.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MBNODORA.  A  small  genus  of  Jasmi- 
naeeee  inhabitmg  Mexico,  having  a  shrub- 
by habit,  erect  «>r  creeping  quadrangular 
branches,  simple  leaves,  axillary  or  termi- 
nal but  always  Isolated  flowers,  a  bell- 
shaped  persistent  and  many-toothed  calyx, 
a  funnel-Hhaped  corolla  with  a  long  tube 
and  five  lobes,  and  ablvalved  capsule.  The 
two  known  species  grow  on  dry  and  sterile 
bills.  CB.8.3 

MENONTTLLBA.  A  genus  of  (^uef/eroj, 
of  the  trtl>e  Cremolobida,  from  Peru.  The 
species  have  smooth  linear  leaves,  the  rar 
dical  ones  crowded  and  toothed  at  the 
apex,  and  terminal  racemes  of  dull  reddish 
flowers.  The  pouch  is  somewhat  stipltate, 
crowned  by  the  furrowed  style,  with  the 


valves  convex  on  the  back,  and  the  margin 
of  each  expanded  into  a  wing.  The  seedi 
are  solitary.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MENOW  WEED.    BueUia  tuberosa. 

MENSTRUAL,  MENSTRUOUS.  Last- 
Ing  for  a  month.  Bimestris  is  said  of  things 
that  exist  for  two  months ;  trimeatria,  tot 
three  months,  &c. 

MENTHA.  The  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek  name  Mintha  borne  by  the  daughter 
of  Cocytus,  who,  according  to  the  poets, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  mint  plant  by 
Proserpine  from  motives  of  jealousy.  The 
name  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Labiatce, whose 
species  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  are  not  met  with  in  the  hotter 
regi<ms.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
flowers  in  dense  whorls,  arranged  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  heads  or  spikes.  The 
I  calyx  is  flve-toothed,  usually  regular ;  the 
,  corolla  bell-shaped  with  a  short  tube  and 
a  nearly  regular  four-lobed  limb;  and  the 
stamens  are  four,  erect,  of  equal  size. 
!  Great  difficulty  exists  in  discriminating 
the  species,  owing  to  the  capacity  for  va- 
riation possessed  by  these  plants. 

M.  Piperita,  a  plant  occasionally  found 
wild  in  this  country,  is  the  well-known 
Peppermint.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is 
procured  by  distilling  the  leaves.  The  oil 
and  the  preparations  made  from  it,  are 
largely  used  as  aromatics,  carminatives, 
and  stimulants,  and  are  especially  useful 
in  the  alleviation  of  nausea,  griping  pains, 
and  flatulence.  Owing  to  its  powerful  taste. 
Peppermint  In  some  shape  or  other  is  fre- 
quently used  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste 
of  medicine.  A  kind  of  liqueur  Is  also  pre- 
pared from  it.  M.  viridia,  or  Spearmint,  is 
the  plant  that  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  Mint.  It  possesses 
the  same  properties  as  Peppermint,  but  in 
a  less  degree ;  its  flavour,  however,  is  pre- 
ferretl  by  many  people.  M.  Pulegium,  like 
the  two  preceding  a  native  of  Britain,  Is 
best  known  under  its  common  name  of 
Pennyroyal  Its  taste  is  very  peculiar,  and 
to  most  people  not  a  little  objectionable ; 
its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  mints,  but  in  former  times,  and  still 
by  the  vulgar,  this  plant  had  special  virtues 
assigned  to  it,  hence  it  is  still  employed  as 
a  domestic  remedy  in  female  cpmplaints. 
M.  citrata  furnishes  a  sweet-smelling  oil, 
i  n  odour  like  oil  of  Bergam  ot.  The  species 
are  abundantly  propagated  by  suckers,  and 
but  rarely  produce  perfect  seed,  hence  the 
constancy  of  the  variations.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MBNTHASTRE.  (Fr.)  Mentha  rotundir 
folia. 

MENTHE.  (Fr.)  Mentha.  —  X  COQ,  or 
DE8  JARDIN8.  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum. 
—  DBS  MONTAGNES.  Calamintha  offici- 
nalis. -  POIVREE.  Mentha  Piperita,  — 
ROMAINE.    Mentha  viridU. 

MENTOOLOO.    An  Indian  name  for  TrU 
gonella  faenum  grcecum. 
MENTUM.    A  projection  in  front  of  the 
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owera  of  some  orchids,  caused  by  the 
xtcnsiou  of  the  foot  of  the  column. 
MENTZBLIA.  A  genus  of  LoMoeece, 
3und  principally  in  Mexico,  California, 
nd  the  southern  United  States,  one  spe- 
ies,  however,  extending  as  far  as  Panama 
nd  the  West  Indies,  while  two  others 
•elong  to  South  America.  AU  are  annual 
r  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  the 
eaves  alternate  upon  the  stem,  but  often 
'PpoHite  upon  the  flowering  branches, 
'he  flowers  are  of  an  orange  or  yellow 
(ilour  and  open  only  during  sunshine ; 
hey  have  a  long  cylindrical  calyx  tube 
livided  into  flve  lobes ;  Ave  petals ;  an  in- 
lefliifte  number  of  stamen8,often  collected 
nto  flve  or  more  bundles ;  and  a  one-celled 
)vary  cohering  with  the  tulie  of  the  calyx, 
(f.  albicaulis,  a  low  branching  plant  from 
;ix  to  ten  inches  high,  with  white  polished 
Items,  and  deeply- cut  lance-shaped  rough 
eaves,  is  found  abundantly  on  the  arid 
iandy  plains  of  Oregon  and  California, 
vhere  the  oily  somewhat  cubical  seeds, 
"rora  twenty  to  forty  of  which  are  con- 
:alned  in  each  of  its  narrow  cylitidrical 
'ruits,  are  pounded  by  the  Indians  and 
jsed  as  an  ingredient  in  a  kind  of  cake, 
called  PiSole  mautica,  forming  part  of  their 
food.  [A  8.] 

MENTA  An  Indian  name f or  PaspoZum 
icrobictUatum, 

MENYANTHE&  The  beautiful  Buck- 
bean  or  Marsh  Trefoil,  Is  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  of  Oentianaeece,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  capsule  bursting  by  two 
valves,  and  by  Its  ternately  divided  leaves. 

M.  trifoliata  Is  a  water  plant,  extensively 
diffused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
having  a  creeping  rootstock,  whence  pro- 
ceed densely  matted  roots  and  tufts  of 
long  stalked  leaves,  whose  limbs  are  di- 
vided completely  Into  three  oblong  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  long- 
stalked  raceme,  and  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  and  a  bell-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla, 
pinkish  externally  .white  internally,  and  de- 
licately fringed.  Like  the  other  members 
)f  this  family,  this  plant  possesses  bitter 
tonic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  is 
cathartic  and  emetic.  It  is  little  used  at 
present,  but  was  formerly  in  request  In 
zases  of  fever,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
Linnaaus  mentions  that  the  leaves  were 
used  in  Sweden  as  a  substitute  for  hops, 
ind  a  like  use  Is  made  of  them  in  Silesia 
&nd  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  Lapland, 
In  times  of  scarcity,  the  roots  are  dried 
and  mixed  with  meal  for  making  bread. 
The  elegance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated,  render 
the  plant  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to 
3rnamental  ponds  or  lakes.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MENZIESIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  four  or  flve-lobed ;  the 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  the 
border  four  or  flve-lobed  and  reflexed ;  the 
stamens  eight,  enclosed  in  the  corolla ;  and 
the  stigma  blunt.  The  species  are  hand- 
some shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  alternate  narrow  or  ovate  leaves,  and 


'  terminal  flowers,  solitary  or  several  to- 
gether.   The  name  was  given  in  honour  of 

I  the  late  Mr.  Menzies,  surgeon  and  natural- 
ist to  Vancouver's  expedition.        [6.  DJ] 

<  MiRANGBNB.  (Fr.)  Sokmum  esculent 
I  turn. 

I  MERCURIALE.  (Fr.)  MercuriaXU  wnr 
,  nua.    —  DE8  BOIS.    MercurialU  perennis. 

MERCURIALIS.  Herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Euphorbiac&B,  distinguisb- 
I  ed  by  having  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
separate,  the  former  containing  nine  to 
twelve  stamens,  the  latter  two  simple 
styles  and  a  two-celled  two-eeeded  capsule. 
M.  perennis,  the  Dog's  Mercury,  is  a  com> 
mon  woodland  plant,  eight  to  twelve  in- 
ches high,  with  extensively  creeping  roots, 
simple  stems,  and  large  ovate  serrated 
rough  leaves.  The  barren  flowers  grow  In 
long  lateral  spikes  near  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  and  are  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  their  greenish  yellow  stamens;  the  fer- 
tile flowers,  on  separate  plants,  also  grow 
in  spikes  but  are  less  evident  owing  to 
their  being  concealed  among  the  upper 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and 
being  consequently  rejected  by  cattle,  may 
often  be  seen  forming  dense  pati^es  of  a 
dark  green  hue  in  places  where  most  other 
herbage  has  been  consumed.  It  turns  duU 
bluish  green  in  drying,  and  may  be  made  to 
furnish  a  deep  blue  dye— of  a  fugitive  n»- 
ture,  however.  M.  annua  is  taller  and 
more  branched,  with  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  French,  Jfereu- 
riale ;  German,  BingelkratU.        [C.  A.  J.] 

MERGURIO  DO  CAMPO.  A  Brazilian 
name  for  Brythroxylutn  suberoaum.  — 
VEGETAL.  A  Portuguese  name  for  Fran- 
ciacea  uniflora. 

MERCURY.  Mercurialifi.  -.  DOG. 
MercurUUia  perennis  — ,  ENGLISH.  Bli- 
turn  or  CKentypodiuin  Bonus  Benrieua.  — , 
THREE-SEEDED.  Acalypha.  — ,  TEGS- 
TABLE.    Franciacea  unifiora. 

M^R^DICK.  (Fr.)  Oocklearia  Armo- 
racia. 

MERENCHTMA  Spherical  coUular  tis- 
sue. 

MBRENDERA.  A  genus  of  MelanthaeetB, 
containing  about  a  dozen  species  of  pretty 
bulbous  crocus-like  plants,  spread  over  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  Abyssinia.  The 
pink  flowers  like  those  of  a  crocus,  appear 
above  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
grassy  leaves  with  the  ovary  (which  is  hid- 
den under  ground  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower)  grow  after  the  flowers  wither,  and 
are  mature  in  spring,  when  the  ripe  ovary 
is  elevated  upon  a  stalk.  The  limb  or  flat- 
tened portion  of  each  of  the  six  perianth- 
segments  is  contracted  abruptly  into  a  longr 
narrow  claw,  and  at  the  point  of  contraction 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small  tooth. 
These  teeth  do  not  exist  in  Colchicum, 
which isnearly allied.  Theclawed portions 
of  the  petals  unite  by  their  edges  and  form 
a  long  slender  tube,  which  bears  at  its  apex 
six  stamens.    The    three  styles  are  free 
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not  united  into  one  as  In  BtUboeodium. 
The  name  is  given  by  Spaniards  to  Col- 
ekieum.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MERIANE.    (Pr.)     Wataonia. 

MERICARP.  One  of  the  half  fruits  of 
an  umbellifer ;  it  is  a  carpel  ripened  and 
separated  from  a  common  axis  or  growing 
point. 

M^RINGEAHIIE.    (Pr.)    Solanum  escvr 


,  M^RISIER.    (Pr.)    Cercuua    avium.    — 
A  GRAPPES.    Cerasua  Padiu. 

MERISMATIO.  Separating  by  the  for- 
mation of  internal  partitions.  Cellular  tis- 
sue is  often  thus  multiplied. 

MERMAID-WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Proeerpinaca.    —,  FALSE.    Fldrkea. 

MERMA>"S  SHAVING  BRUSHES.     A 
name  given  In  North  America  to  different 
'  species  of  Chartui^iorU  and  PenieiUtu.   The 
I  root  is  much  branched,  with  matted  fibres, 
I  and  generally  penetrates  deeply  Into  the 
sand  on  which  the  plant  grows,  while  the 
stem  is  more  or  less  coated  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  is  either  anuulated  or.  com- 
I    posed  of  a  multitude  of  closely  placed  and 
j   densely  Interwoven  lonj?ltudinal  one-celled 
I   threads,  which  send  off  laterally  through- 
; '  out  their  length  short  level-topped  branch- 
lets.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MEROS.  In  Greek  compounds = the  parts 
of  a  flower.  Thus,  pentumerom  means 
composed  of  parts  arranged  in  fives,  tri- 

, ;  meroua  in  threes,  Ac. 

i;     MERBT.    The  smaU  wild  black  fruit  of 

'    Cettuus  avitan. 

MERTENSIA.   The  name  of  that  section 
of  Gleiehenia,  in  which  the  segments  are 
'  elongated,  and  the  sori  are  medial  or  axil- 
lary, consisting  of  several  (five  to  twelve) 
spore-cases.    They  have  a  different  aspect 
from  the  species  with  orbicular  segments, 
'  and  terminal  sort  of   two  to  four  spore- 
,*  eases,  and  arc  by  some  authors  regarded 
'  as  distinct,  but  the  difference  is  hardly  to 
be  regarded  as  of  generic  value.     [T.  M.] 
This  name  has  also  been  applied  to  two 
I   other  genera.    One  is  a  genus  of  Vlmacem 
I  from  tropical  America,  now  called  3romi«ia 
I  or  included  In  Celtit,  and   consisting  of 
spiny  trees  with  alternate  leaves ;  and  ax- 
,  lllary  panicles  of  polygamous  flowers,  with 
a  five-parted  perianth,  five  stamens,  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  becoming  a  drupe.    The 
.    other  is  a  genus  of  BoragiiuKea  sometimes 
CMiied  Steenhamnura.  [J.  T.S.] 

j     XERXTLinS.    A  genus  of  l^Vmflri  belong- 

!  ing  to  the  pore-bearing  Hj/menomycetes, 

'  distinguished  by  the  waxy  soft  hymenlum 

which  forms  porous  reticulate  or  sinuous 

toothed  depressions.    It  borders.  In  fact, 

•   very  closely  on  the  gill-bearing  fungi,  and 

more  especially  on  Cantharellus.    One  spe- 

'  cies,  JT  laerymana.  Is  unfortunately  too 

'  well  known,  being  the  grand  agent  of  the 

I   decomposition  of  domestic  and  naval  tlm- 

,   ber  when  composed  of  the  wood  of  coni- 


fers, and  known  by  the  name  of  Dry  Rot. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  such  wood, 
but  attacks  other  timber  when  it  comes  in 
its  way,  and,  when  once  established,  pene- 
trates even  thick  walls  to  the  destruction 
of  the  mortar.  In  wine-cellars  it  not  only 
destroys  the  shelves  and  laths,  but  creeps 
amongst  the  sawdust,  and  ultimately  at- 
tacks the  corks,  and  spoils  the  wine.  Saw- 
dust should  never  be  used  in  cellars  sub- 
ject to  rot,  and  if  laths  are  used,  they 
should  be  injected  with  a  solution  of  some 
metallic  salt.  Creosote,  which  Is  the  most 
effectual  agent  in  the  prevention  of  Dry 
Rot,  might  not  be  admissible  from  its 
powerful  smell.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MBRTTA  (including  Botryodendruth).  A 
genus  of  Araliacea,  comprising  six  species 
inhabiting  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Norfolk  Island, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Oustavia  in  habit. 
Their  stem  is  arboreous,  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  feetliigh,  generally  simple,  and  crowd- 
ed on  the  top  with  simple  entire  more  or 
less  oblong  leaves,  of  a  thick  leathery  con- 
sistence, shining,  and  from  two  to  four 
feet  long.  Their  fine  foliage  has  procured 
for  two  species,  M.  Denhami  and  M.  macro- 
phylla,  a  place  in  our  conservatories,  for 
their  polygamous  flowers  are  green  and  in- 
significant ;  these  are  collected  into  heads, 
and  arranged  in  panicles.  The  calyx  Is 
divided  into  three  to  nine  segments,  the 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stamens  and  cells  of  the  ovary  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  calyx-lobes.  The 
oldest  species  is  M.  lanceolata,  also  called 
Botryodendrum  taitense,  discovered  by 
Forster  at  Tahiti  in  1771,  and,  like  aU  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  extremely  local 
in  its  geographical  range.  [B.  S.] 

ME8EMBRYACBJE.  {Ficoidea.Lewiaiece, 
Ficoids.)  A  natural  order  of  calycifloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  fl- 
coldal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens. 
Succulent  shrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite 
simple  leaves  and  often  showy  flowers. 
Sepals  definite,  four  to  eight,  more  or  less 
combined,  with  valvate  or  Imbricate  aesti- 
vation ;  petals  indefinite,  sometimes  want- 
ing; stamens  perlgynous,  distinct,  the 
anthers  oblong.  Incumbent ;  ovary  usually 
many-celled;  stigmas  several,  distinct; 
ovules  anatropal  or  amphltropal ;  placenta 
central  or  parietal.  Prult  a  many-celled 
capsule,  opening  in  a  stellate  or  circumscls- 
slle  manner  at  the  apex,  or  an  Indehiscent 
nut;  seeds  numerous,  rarely  definite  or 
even  solitary.  They  are  found  in  warm 
regions  chiefly,  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  are  used 
as  articles  of  diet,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Hottentot's  flg  (MMembryanthemum  edule) 
and  the  New  Zealand  spinach  (Tetragonia 
expansa).  Others  yield  soda,  and  have  been 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  flowers  of  many  of  them  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  opening  only  under  the 
influence  of  sunshine,  and  closing  in  dull 
weather.  There  are  sixteen  genera,  and 
upwards  of  400  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMTJM.  A  most  ex- 
tensive genas  of  Mesembryncea,  tbe  name 
)t  which,  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
mesembria,  raid-day,  and  aiUhot,  flower, 
is  applied  to  these  plants  because  many 
nt  them  open  their  flowers  only  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  species  are  describ- 
ed, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


MeMmbry&nthemaiu  ueitoldeum. 

are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  where  some 
of  them  are  favourites  on  account  of  their 
showy  flowers.  They  are  very  succulent 
and  grow  tn  bot  sandy  plains,  the  genus 
being  almost  entirely  conflned  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  leaves  are  very  vari- 
able in  form,  but  almost  always  of  a  thick 
fleshy  texture ;  and  their  flowers  have  four 
or  Ave  sepals  united  by  their  base  and  co- 
hering with  the  ovary,  and  numerous  naiv 
row  petals  generally  in  several  series.  The 
ovary  is  one  or  many-celled,  and  bears 
numerous  stigmas ;  and  the  one  or  many- 
celled  fruit  opens  by  means  of  slits  dis- 
posed in  a  star-like  manner  upon  the  top, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds. 

if.  erystallinum,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  the  common  Ice  Plant  of 
our  gardens,  so  called  in  consequence  of 
every  part  of  the  plant  being  covered  with 
small  watery  pustules,  which  glisten  in  the 
sun  like  fragments  of  ice.  Large  quantities 


HeMmbryanth^miiin  tigrinum  (leaf). 

of  tbe  plant  are  collected  tn  the  Canaries 
and  burnt,  tbe  ashes  being  sent  to  Spain  for 


the  use  of  glassmakers.  M.  edule  Is  called 
the  Hottentot's  Pig,  its  fruit  being  about 
the  size  of  a  small  flg,  and  havinga  pleasant 
acid  taste  when  ripe.  The  leaves,  also,  of 
several  species  are  eatable,  those  of  M.pur- 
trioui/orme  being  a  good  substitute  for 
spinach ;  but  some,  such  as  M.  tortuosum, 
possess  narcotic  properties,  and  are  chewed 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication.  The  fruits  possess 
hygrometric  properties,  the  dried  shrivel- 
led capsules  swelling  out  and  opening  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  seeds  when 
moistened  by  rain,  which  at  the  same  time 
fits  the  soil  for  their  germination.  [A.  a] 

ME8EKTERICA.  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

MESOCARP.  That  part  of  a  pericarp 
which  lies  between  the  outer  and  inner 
skins  or  integuments. 

MESOCHIL,  MESOCHILIUM.  The  In- 
termediate part  of  the  lip  of  such  orchids 
as  have  this  organ  separated  into  three  dis- 
tinct portions. 

MESOCHL^NA.  A  small  genus  of  east- 
em  tropical  ferns,  of  the  affinities  of  which 
different  opinions  are  held.  The  plants 
have  the  aspect  of  the  larger  species  of 
Nephrodium,  and  their  oblong  or  hippocre- 
pitorm  Induslahave  a  longitudinal  attach- 
ment along  the  middle  of  the  sorus,  after 
the  manner  of  Didymochlcma,  with  which 
the  genus  is  therefore  associated  by  some. 
Others  regard  the  attachment  as  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  condition  of 
Nephrodium,  and  class  JdesoefUcena  as  an 
aberrant  form  of  that  genus.  [T.  M.3 

MESODERM.  The  middle  layer  of 
tissue  In  the  shell  of  the  spore-case  of  an 
urn-moss. 

MESOGLCBA.  A  genus  of  dark-spored 
Algte,  consisting  of  extremely  gelatinous 
marine  seaweeds,  with  a  solid  centre  and 
radiating  slimy  branched  threads  produc- 
ing obovate  spore-cases  at  their  base.  It 
resembles  Chordaria,  but  is  still  more  ge- 
latinous. Several  species  are  common  on 
our  coasts ;  most  of  them  are  found  also  in 
the  United  States,  and  one  species  Is  met 
with  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  grow 
on  other  Algce,  on  plants  like  Zostera,  and 
occasionally  on  stones.  The  purple  species 
belong  to  the  genus  Nemalion  amongst 
rhodosperms.  fM.  J.  B.] 

MESOPHLCEUM.  The  cellular  integu- 
ment of  bark,  overlying  the  liber,  and  un- 
derlying the  eplphloeum. 

MESOPHYLL.  All  the  Interior  paren- 
chyma of  a  leaf,  lying  between  the  two 
skins. 

MESOPHTTTTM.  The  line  of  deraarcsr 
tlon  between  the  Intemode  and  petiole. 

MESOePERM.   The  same  as  Sarcoderm. 

MESPILODAPHNB.  A  genus  of  Brazil- 
,  Ian  trees  of  the  laurel  family.  The  leaves 
are  net-veined,  the  flowers  disposed  In 
axillary  panicles,  each  with  a  funnel-shaped 
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pertantb,  encIo8lnff  nine  to  twelve  stamens, 
the  three  innermost  sterile,  and  sometimes 
altoeretfaer  wantiner;  some  of  tlie  fertile 
stamens  have  glands  attached  to  them,  and 
all  have  foor-celled  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
included  within  the  thickened  persistent 
base  of  the  perianth,  the  upper  part  of 
which  ultimately  falls  off.  M.pretioaajie\6s 
a  bark  whose  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  cinnamon.  [M.  T.  M} 

;  MESPILUS.  A  genus  of  RoaacecB  of 
I  the  tribe  Pomaeece,  originally  intended  to 
I  include  all  the  OratcBgi  with  five  styles,  but 
I  now  geueially  restricted  to  the  Medlar, 
M.  germaractit  which  has  the  calyx-lobes 
more  leafy,  ajod  leaving  between  them  a 
broader  and  more  open  disk  than  in  other 
species.  The  wild  Medlar,  the  origin  of 
our  cultivated  varieties,  is  common  as  a 
•brub  In  the  hedges  of  a  great  part  of 
Continental  Europe.  The  Medlar  has  been 
found  wild  in  various  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  hedges  about  MinshuU  in 
Cheshire,  and  Ashbumham  in  Sussex ;  but 
as  It  Is  not  found  commonly  in  the  woods 
of  this  oountry,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
seeds  have  been  those  of  introduced  plants, 
and  disseminated  chiefly  in  hedgerows  by 
birds. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Medlar  cul- 
tivated for  their  fruit.  Some  of  them  grow 
tolerably  upright,  but  generally  they  are 
of  spreading  habit,  forming  low  deciduous 
treeJB,  the  branches  of  which  are  elbowed, 
toming  at  nearly  right  angles  in  any  di- 
rection (especially  those  of  the  large  Dutch 
Medlar)  so  that  the  tree  has  a  very  rustic 
appeai;ance.  Indeed,  on  this  account  it 
may  be  very  properly  introduced  where 
rustic  scenery  is  an  object.  The  leaves  are 
oval-lanceolate,  but  In  the  variety  just 
mentioned  they  are  large,  and  broader 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  It  blossoms 
late,  not  before  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  flowers  being  solitary  and  produ- 
ced at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  or  of  short 
side  spurs;  the  petals  are  roundish  and 
white ;  the  calyx  Is  green  and  leafy,  but  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity  it  withers 
and  dies  back  till  at  last  only  the  fleshy 
Mnbs  at  the  base  remain.  The  skin  of  the 
fimitis  brown,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  aus- 
tere, not  at  all  fit  to  eat  when  flrst  gathered, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  till  it  begins  to  de- 
cay, but  when  it  becomes  completely  dis- 
organised, and  its  green  colour  has  entirely 
gone,  the  pulp,  in  its  incipient  state  of 
decay,  has,  to  many  tastes,  an  agreeable 
acidity.  The  change  which  takes  place  is 
called  Uettlng.  Some  persons,  again,  have 
I  the  fruit  prepared  and  glazed  with  sugar. 
;  Tastes  are  different,  and  persons  who  are 
'  very  fond  of  Medlars,  prefer  them,  in  their 
naturally  mollifled  state,  to  the  finest  melt- 
ing pears.  In  this  state  they  will  keep  fit 
for  use  for  several  weeks,  if  in  a  dry  airy 
sftnation ;  and  there  is  a  stoneless  variety, 
WftUer  a  fnOt  »an$  noveaiu,  which  keeps 
longer  than  the  other  kinds.  The  best  as 
regards  quality  is  the  common  small-fruit- 
'  ed  or  Nottingham  Medlar,  which  has,  to 
1  medlar  fanciers,  a  rich  brisk  subacid  flar 


vour :  but  from  the  large  size  of  the  frui 
and  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  tree,  th 
large  Dutch  is  the  one  generally  pref errec 
The  Medlar  has  been  successfully  graf tci 
on  the  pear,  and  even  on  the  commoi 
hawthorn,  notwithstanding  their  externa 
dissimilarity.  [R.  T.J 

MESQUITE.  A  French  name  for  Am€ 
rican  Oak ;  also  a  kind  of  gum. 

MESUA.  A  genus  of  Outti/ertB  of  th< 
tribe  CkUophyllece,  characterised  by  havlnj 
four  imbricate  sepals,  four  petals,  numerou 
stamens  with  oblong  anthers,  a  long  styJt 
with  a  peltate  stigma,  and  a  two-celled  ova 
ry  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  by  tb< 
seeds  having  thick  fleshy  cotyledons  and  i 
small  radicle.  There  are  three  species,  al 
trees  from  tropical  Asia,  with  narrow  co 
riaceous  leaves,  elegantly  marked  with  nu 
merous  parallel  veins  diverging  from  th« 
midrib,  and  large  axillary  flowers.  M.  fer 
rea,  common  in  East  India,  is  a  very  hand 
some  hard-wooded  tree.  Its  highly  fra 
grant  flowers  are  sold  in  the  Indian  ba 
zaars,  both  for  sachets  and  for  their  sup 
posed  medical  properties,  under  the  nani( 
of  Nagbas  or  Nagkesur,  and  the  wood  U 
said  to  be  one  of  those  known  under  the 
name  of  Iron-wood. 

METABA8IS.  A  genus  of  Composita,  ol 
the  tribe  CiehoracecB,  proposed  for  Seriola 
(Btnensis  and  cretensis,  two  Mediterranean 
species,  in  which  the  outer  achenes  have 
a  shorter  beak  than  the  inner  ones,  and  a 
pappus  of  short  scales  only,  instead  of  all 
the  achenes  having  a  plumose  pappus  as  in 
other  Serioke.  They  are  herbs,  with  the 
aspect  ot  hawkweeds. 

METAXYA.    Amphidesmium. 

METHEE-SEED.  An  Indian  name  for 
Trigonella/cenum  grceeum. 

METHONICA.  A  genus  usually  placed 
among  Liliacece,  but  referred  to  Melanfha- 
ce€B  by  Dr. Wight,  from  its  affinity  with  Umi- 
larue,  forming  anotherexample  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  the  orders  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  It  consists  of  climbing 
tuberous  herbs  from  India  and  tropical 
Africa,  with  branched  stems  and  scattered 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  opposite  or 
vertlclllate  by  threes  under  the  branches ; 
in  shape  they  are  lanceolate  acuminate  or 
terminating  in  a  tendril.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles, 
and  have  a  coloured  withering  perianth 
of  six  nearly  equal  crimped  reflexed  seg- 
ments, and  six  stamens  with  anthers  fixed 
by  the  middle.  The  ovary  Is  three-celled,  and 
the  style  obliquely  bent,  with  a  three-cleft 
stigma.  The  capsule  is  roundish,  splitting 
into  three  segments,  thus  showing  the 
relation  to  MelanthoMOB  *,  seeds  roundish, 
with  a  spongy  red  seed-coat.  The  fiowers 
are  mostly  yellow  or  crimson.  The  species, 
which  are  better  known  under  Linn»U8's 
name  of  Oloriosa,  are  of  very  ornamental 
character;  they  are,  however,  extremely 
poisonous.  M.  sttperba,  grandifiora,  and 
virescens  are  all  favourite  plants  amongst 
cultivators.  [J-  T.  80 
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METL.    A  Mexican  name  for  Agave  ame- , 
icana. 

METRODOREA.  A  Brazilian  Bbrub,  | 
!oustltutlng  a  genus  of  Butaceoe.  The 
eaves  are  opposite,  entire,  clotted,  stalked,  ; 
he  stalks  dilated  and  confluent  at  their  I 
)a8e8,  enclosing  the  terminal  bud.  The  ; 
lowers  are  small,  glandular,  purplish,  and 
>ome  on  panicles ;  calyx  flve-cleft ;  petals 
Ive,  larger  than  the  calyx  ;  stamens  five,  i 
nserted  Into  the  disk  which  surrounds  I 
ihe  flve-lobed  ovary,  each  compartment  of 
jvhlch  contains  two  ovules.       [M.  T.  M.] 

METROSIDEROS.  Several  species  of 
^his  genus  of  Myrtacece  are  remarkable  on 
iccount  of  their  climbing  habit,  all  the 
)ther  plants  of  the  order  being  erect  trees  ] 
ir  shrubs.  In  some  instances,  however, 
they  are  climbers  only  while  young,  their  , 
stems  sending  out  numerous  strong  woody 
roots  which  clasp  round  the  trunk  of  n 
tree  and  compress  it  so  tightly  that  It  ulti- 
mately dies,  by  which  time,  however,  the  i 
climber  is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  its 
own  weight.  Other  species  are  large  tim-  i 
ber  trees  or  shrubs.  All  have  opposite  ' 
entire  thick  leaves,  marked  with  pellucid  , 
dots ;  and  heads  of  showy  red  or  white  I 
flowers,  having  the  calyx  either  wholly  or 
only  half-way  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the 
rim  beingthickenedandbearingflveround- 
ed  lobes,  and  as  many  rounded  petals,  the 
numerous  long  coloured  stamens,  which  are 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower, 
forming  a  crown  round  the  mouth.  The 
fruits  are  three-celled,  opening  by  three 
slits  at  the  top  or  bursting  Irregularly, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  narrow 
seeds.  M.  robvsta,  the  Rata  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  is  a  tall  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  erect  trunk,  never  climb- 
ing, a  branching  head  of  myrtle-like  foliage, 
and  showy  bright  red  flowers.  The  hard 
close-grained  timber  of  the  Rata  is  used  in 
New  Zealand  for  ship-building  and  other 
purposes,  and  by  the  natives  for  making 
their  war-clubs,  paddles,  &c.  Other  spe- 
cies likewise  produce  timber  suitable  for 
ship-building,  such  as  M.  tomentosa,  the 
Pohutu  Eawa  of  the  New  Zealanders,  called 
PIre-tree  by  the  colonists  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  Its  flowers ;  while  the 
wood  of  the  Aka,  M.  scandens,  is  called 
New  Zealand  Lignum  Vitae  on  account  of 
its  hardness.  [A.  S.] 

METROXYLON.    8agu8. 

METTERNICHIA.  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian tree  forming  a  genus  of.  Solanacece. 
The  flowers  are  handsome,  white  or  pink, 
with  a  bell-shaped  calyx  irregularly  flve- 
cleft,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 
limb  of  flve  equal  segments.  There  are 
five  stamens,  with  anthers  opening  length- 
wise ;  and  a  two-valved  capsule  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

METZGBRIA.  A  genus  of  Jungerman- 
niacecB  belonging  to  the  frondose  section. 
The  fruit  springs  from  the  midrib  on  the 
under  side, with  a  one-leaved  involucre,  and 
the  fronds  are  forked.    2f.  furcata,  which 


IS  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Is  one 
of  our  commonest  liverworts,  and  oc-curs 
of  various  breadths  on  trees,  rocks,  &c., 
though  always  retaining  its  essential  cha- 
racters. [M.  J.  B.] 

MEUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllf  ers,  havingr 
the  fruit  almost  round,  each  half  of  It  with 
flve  prominent  equal  ridges,  and  vittse  in 
the  furrows  and  on  the  line  of  junction. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  upland  parts 
of  Europe,  having  deeply  divided  leaves, 
and  white  or  purple  flowers.  The  name  is 
given  in  allusion  to  the  narrow  divisions 
of  the  leaves.  [g.  D.] 

MEW.    Meum  athamarUieum. 

MEXICAL.  An  intoxicating  spirit  ob- 
tained from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice 
of  Agave  americana  and  allied  species.  It 
is  also  called  Aguardiente  de  Maguey. 

MEXOCOTL.    BromeliaAcanga. 

MEYENIA.  A  genns  o1  Acanthaceee,  con- 
taining one  Indian  species,  M.  Satotaynea- 
na,  a  climbing  plant,  with  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  axillary  pedunculate  flowers; 
and  M.  erecta  and  Vogeliatia,  beautiful  tro- 
pical African  shrubs.  The  calyx  is  small, 
flve-lol>ed,  and  Included  within  two  large 
bracteoles ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  very  short  tube ;  there  are  four  didy- 
namous  stamens,  with  two-celled  anthers 
hairy  at  the  apex ;  the  stigma  is  dilated 
and  has  two  bilobed  lips ;  and  the  capsule 
is  enlarged  below,  where  it  is  two-celled, 
and  four-seeded.  [W.  C] 

MEYERIA.  A  genus  of  ComposUa, 
closely  allied  to  the  radiate  species  of  Galea, 
and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  branches 
of  the  styles  terminating  In  a  short  cone, 
and  by  the  scales  of  the  pappus  being  oblong 
obtuse,  not  acuminate.  Pour  Brazilian  un- 
dershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
showy  yellow  flower-heads,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  it. 

MEZEREON.  "daphne  Mezereum. 

MEZEREUM.  This  has  sometimes  been 
separated  from  Daphne,  by  reason  of  Its 
deciduous  perianth,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  albumen  present  in  the  seed.  See 
DAPH5B.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MEZQUIT-TREB.  Pro$opiB  or  AlganMa 
glandulosa. 

MIBORA.  Knappia  agrostideOt  some- 
times called  Stunnia  vema. 

MICHAUXIA.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  border  of  the  calyx  eight-cleft ; 
the  corolla  with  eight  divisions  which  are 
reflexed ;  the  style  short  with  rows  of  hairs 
ending  in  eight  short  divisions ;  and  the 
ripe  capsule  with  eight  ribs  and  eight  cells. 
The  species  are  biennials,  chiefly  found  in 
the  Levant.  M.  campanuloides  is  some- 
times seen  in  gardens.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Michaux,  a  French 
botanist.  [G.  D.3 

MICHELIA.  A  Florentine  botanist  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
commemorated  by  this  genus  of  Magnolia- 
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eeag,  irblcli  consiBts  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
of  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Mag- 
nofio,  bat  distingruished  by  the  axillary 
flowers,  the  looser  arrangement  of  the  car- 
pels, and  the  more  numerous  ovules. 

M.  ChampcuM,  the  Chumpaka  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Is  cultivated  commonly  in  India 
for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
which.  Indeed,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
is  so  strong  that  bees  seldom  if  ever  alight 
on  them.  The  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and 
is  therefore  an  object  of  superstitious  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
adorn  their  dark  hair  with  the  rich  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  The  root,  like  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  has  bitter  properties,  and 
is  used  medicinally.  There  appears  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  defining  the  species ;  or 
probably  that  just  mentioned,  having  been 
long  cnltivated,  has  originated  numerous 
varieties  which  are  mistaken  for  species : 
thus,  3£.  Rheedii  is  referred  to  M.  Champaca 
by  Hooker  and  Thomson.  The  timber  of  if. 
Rheedii  Is  employed  in  Bombay  for  cabinet- 
work,  and  has  been  tried  in  ship-building, 
while  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  me- 
dicinally as  stimulants,  &c>.  M.  DolUopa^ 
another  variety  of  the  Champaca,  is  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  a  fragrant  wood  used 
in  house-building  In  NepaL  Lindley  men- 
tions the  bark  of  M.  montana  as  having 
properties  like  those  of  cascarilla,  but 
milder,  and  that  of  M.  gracilis  as  having  the 
odour  of  camphor.  M.  Champaca  is  culti- 
vated as  a  hothouse  plant  in  this  country, 
where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  great  a  favourite  as  its  Indian  reputa- 
I  tion  would  lead  us  to  infer.        [M .  T.  M.] 

1 1     MIOO.  MIJO.    A  soUd  oil,  mode  In  Japan 


from  &9a  hispida. 

MIOOCOULIER.     (Pr.)     CelHs. 

MIOONIA.  A  very  considerable  genus 
of  exclusively  tropical  American  melasto- 
mads,  mostly  shrubs  or  even  small  trees, 
very  variable  in  their  foliage,  and  with  ter- 
minal panicles  (sometimes  spikes)  of  small 
generally  white  flowers.  The  floral  en- 
velopes are  mostly  in  fives  (rarely  four, 

I  six,  or  eight) ;  the  calyx  more  or  less  cam- 
pannlate,  with  a  short  limb  having  the 

,  teeth  obsolete  in  some  and  evident  in 
others,  and  the  little  external  teeth  either 
altogether  absent  or  punctiform;  the  petals 
obovate,  rounded  or  retuse  ;  and  the  sta- 
mens nearly  always  double  as  many  as  the 

,  peuls.  and  mostly  curved,  their  anthers 
variable  in  shape,  opening  by  pores  or  slits, 

I  the  connective  either  without  any  down- 
ward prulongation.or  shortly  and  variously 
prolonged.  The  ovary  is  two  to  five-celled, 
the  style  slender ;  and  the  stigma  puncti- 
form, capitellate  or  peltate.  Fruit  a  glo- 
bose berry.  [A  S.] 

HICRANDRA.    This  generic  name  was 

'  originally  applied  to  a  large  Brazilian  tree 

which  has  since  been  found  to  belong  to 

Siphonia.    It  has  now  been  given  to  two 

I  other  closely  allied  trees  belonging  to  the 

tame  order,  Bwphorbiaeeat  but  easily  dis- 

I  tlngulahed  by  their  leaves  being  simple. 


instead  of  consisting  of  three  leaflets  as  In 
Siphonia.  The  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 
borne  in  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  the  males  being  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  females,  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  allied  genera  by  having  flve 
free  stamens,  the  females  having  a  conical 
ovary  terminated  by  a  very  short  style 
bearing  three  notched  stigmas.  Both  the 
species,  M.  sipfumioides  and  M.  minor,  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  its 
tributaries,  forming  large  trees,  often  hav- 
ing as  many  as  ten  trunks  rising  in  a  clus- 
ter from  one  root,  and  growing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  They  abound  in  milky 
juice,  which,  when  inspissated,  yields  pure 
caoutchouc ;  and  the  natives  who  collect 
the  caoutchouc  sent  to  this  country  from 
Pari,  commonly  known  ns  *  bottle-rul)ber,' 
obtain  it  indiscriminately  from  these  trees 
and  the  various  species  of  Siphonia,  and 
apply  to  them  the  same  name  (Xerlngue  or 
Berlngue)  as  that  by  which  the  latter  trees 
are  known.  [A.  S.] 

genus  of  bellworts, 
di  ng  the  border  of  the 

ca  the  corolla  nearly  cy- 

li]  and  persistent;  the 

St  Ive-lobed  at  the  sum- 

m  sel  spherical  and  very 

hs  re  Cape   annuals  of 

lo  all   stalkless  narrow 

le  }hor^8talked  flowers. 

TI  be  small  size  of  the 

b€  [G.  D.] 

MICRODON.  A  small  genus  of  Sela- 
ginacecB,  containing  flve  species  of  under- 
shrubfl,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 
They  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flower-spikes  with  broad  bracts. 
The  calyx  Is  tubular,  shortly  flve-toothed, 
adnate  for  nearly  half  its  length  to  the 
bracts ;  the  corolla  has  af  unnel-sbaped  tube 
and  a  flve-lobed  limb;  there  are  four  didy- 
namous  stamens,  of  which  the  longer  pair 
are  exserted,  the  filaments  slender,  and  the 
anthers  one-celled.  The  ovary  is  two-celled, 
each  with  one  ovule  depending  from  the 
apex.  Tho  fruit  consists  of  two  achenes 
which  separate  spontaneously.      [W.  C.J 

MICROGONITTM.    Trichomanes. 

MICROLiENA  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  The  spikes 
of  inflorescence  are  three-flowered,  the 
two  lower  flowers  neuter  and  one-valved, 
the  terminal  one  two-valved  and  herma- 
phrodite. There  is  only  one  species,  M. 
sHpoides,  a  native  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

MICROLEPIA.  One  of  the  principal  of 
the  erroups  Into  which  the  old  genus  Da- 
vallia  is  separated  by  modern  pteridolo- 
gists.  It  differs  in  this:  that,  whereas 
DavaUia  has  the  indnsium  of  the  sorus  tu- 
buloseor  cup-shaped  and  marginal,  Miero- 
lepia  has  the  sorus  intra-marginal,  and  the 
indusium  semiorbicular  or  short  and  half 
cup-shaped.  The  species  are  mostly  large- 
growing  herbaceous  plants,  witli  variously 
divided  fronds,  and  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  tropical  or  subtropical  parts  of 
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the  world,  some  few  extending  to  China 
and  Japan.  [T.  M.3 

MICROLICIA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Brazilian  meiastomaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  stifl  erect  branching  uiidershrubs 
usually  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  high, 
with  twiggy  branches,  very  small  leaves, 
usually  dotted  with  resinous  glands,  and 
solitary  deep  rose  purple  or  white  (rarely 
.  yellow)  flowers  in  the  leaf-axils  towards 
j  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  latter  have 
a  calyx  of  five  acute  teeth ;  Ave  obovate 
petals ;  ten  stamens,  Ave  alternate  with 
the  petals  larger  than  the  rest,  their  an- 
thers terminated  by  an  oblique  one-pored 
beak,  and  having  a  more  or  less  arcuate 
prolongation  of  the  connective  below  the 
cells,  which,  in  the  larger  stamens,  is  con- 
tinued beyj>nd  the  junction  with  the  fila- 
ment.   The  ovary  is  three-celled.   [A.  S.] 

MICROLOMA.  A  genus  of  AscUpiadacecB 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  consisting  of 
twining  or  erect  shrubs,  with  opposite 
smooth  sagrittate  or  oval  leaves,  small 
flowers  In  umbels,  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  an 
um-8hi4)edflve-lobed  corolla,  and  a  smooth 
fruit.    Uses  unlcnown.  [B.  8.] 

MIGROLONCHUS.  A  small  genus  of 
Compoaito},  distributed  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  and  North-west  India.  Theyare 
erect  or  prostrate  branching  herbs  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  toothed  or  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  linear  entire,  and 
solitary  terminal  flower-heads,  containing 
many  tubular  rose-coloured  florets,  en- 
closed in  a  cone-shaped  involucre,  consist- 
ing of  many  series  of  overlapping  scales, 
which  In  some  species  terminate  in  a  slen- 
der spine.  The  genus  is  near  to  (kntaurea, 
but  differs  in  the  nature  of  the  pappus, 
which  is  double,  the  Inner  row  of  pales 
broader  than  the  others  and  sometimes 
represented  by  a  single  scale,  the  outer  of 
rough  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MIOROMBLUM.  A  genus  of  small  trees 
of  the  AurantiacecB.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  India  and  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago ;  they  have  pinnate  leaves,  terminal 
corymbose  Inflorescence ;  a  five-toothed  or 
entire  calyx  ;  aflve-petaled  valvate  corolla  ; 
ten  stamens,  with  disunited  fllaments ; 
and  an  ovary  with  several  cells,  which  are 
separated  one  from  tlie  other  by  curiously 
twisted  dissepiments  or  partitions.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  embryo  are  also  described 
by  Professor  Oliver,  the  most  recent  In- 
vestigator of  this  family,  as  remarkably 
twisted.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MIOROMERIA.  A  genus  of  the  Labior 
Ue,  numbering  about  sixty  species,  which 
are  spread  over  nearly  all  the  temperate 
and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  but  occur  i 
In  greatest  abundance  In  theMediterranean 
region.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  branch- 
ing perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  axillary  whorls  of  small  purple  or 
white  two-lipped  flowers,  or  the  flowers  are 
gathered  in  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  | 
Some  of  the  species  have  an  odour  like 
common  thyme ;  others  smell  like  mint,  i 


They  are  chiefly  recognised  by  the  tubular 
thirteen  to  flf  teen-ribljed  and  five-toothed 
calyx,  which  is  not  distinctly  two-lipped  as 
in  Thymm.  [A.  A.  BJ 

MICROPBRA  pallida.  The  Bast  Indian 
orchid  to  which  this  generic  name  was 
first  applied,  having  turned  out  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  CamaroHa,  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  name  Micropera  should  be  re- 
tained for  another  Bast  Indian  plant  of  the 
same  family,  not  referable  to  any  before 
known  genus,  described  by  Dalzell  under 
the  name  of  Micropera  macuUUa.  This  Is  a 
little  stemless  epiphyte,  with  flat  oblongs 
leaves  notched  at  their  one-sided  top,  and 
a  simple  raceme  of  small  flowers,  having 
nearly  equal  free  obovate  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  yellow  colour  with  a  purple  spot  in 
their  centre.  The  lip  is  white  marked  with 
rose,  saccate  or  pouched,  and  looks,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  says,  '  like  a  side-saddle  with  two 
horns  Instead  of  one— the  pouch,  into 
which  there  Is  an  opening  only  between 
the  horns,  being  almost  concealed  by  the 
lamina,  which  hangs  down  in  the  manner 
of  saddle-flaps.'  [A.  S.] 

HIOROPTBRIS.    Ziphopteria. 

MICROPTBRYX.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Walpers  for  the  Erythrina  crieta-gcUli  and 
some  other  species,  which  have  the  keel 
petals  united.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
adopted  otherwise  than  as  a  section  of 
Erjithrina. 

MICROPTLB.  The  aperture  In  the  skin 
of  a  seed  which  was  once  the  foramen  of 
the  ovule ;  it  Indicates  the  position  of  the 
radicle. 

MICR0PYXI8.  A  genus  of  prlmworts, 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  five- 
parted  ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  and  remaining  adherent 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Its  tube  short,  the 
border  five-parted,  the  acute  lobes  ap- 
proaching after  fiowerlng;  stamens  five, 
filaments  broad  at  the  base  and  slightly 
hairy;  the  seed-vessel  globose,  membra- 
nous, and  opening  across.  The  species  are 
small  annuals,  natives  of  Bolivia,  New 
Holland,  and  Madagascar;  their  upper 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  the  fiowers  axil- 
lary and  solitary.  iQ.  D.3 

MICROS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  small ; 
thus  microphylla  means  small-leaved. 

MIOROSBRIS.  A  genus  of  clchoraceons 
ComposiUe.  The  two  species,  M.  Forsteri 
and  pygmcea— the  former  found  In  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  latter 
In  Chili— are  smooth  stemless  perennial 
herbs,  with  entire  or  deeply  pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  simple  flower-scapes  bearing  a 
solitary  head  of  yellow  florets  like  that  of 
Taraxacum.  The  genus  is  most  readily 
recognised  by  the  many-strlate  terete 
beakless  achenes  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  numerous  tawny  bristles  which  are 
rough  above  and  dilated  at  the  base.  The 
fleshy  flbres  of  the  roots  of  M.  Forsteri  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  about  Port  Philip, 
according  to  Mr.  Gunn.  Mcnermoa  and 
PhyUopappua  are  synonyms.       [A.  A.  B.] 
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I     MICBOSORIUM.    PleopeUig. 

\  MI0R08PEKMA.  A  genua  ot  Loasa/xce, 
closely  allied  to  Mentzelia,  but  differing 
I  in  tbe  tabs  of  the  calyx  being  short  and 
I  top-sbaped ;  In  the  numerous  stamens  col- 
lected into  five  bundles,  each  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  five  large  spreading 
petals ;  and  in  the  one-celled  fruit  open- 
ing by  five  slits  at  the  top,  and  containing 
Imtumerable  minute  seeds  arranged  in  five 
town.  Only  two  species  are  known,  both 
natives  of  Mexico.  M.  bartonioidea,  occa- 
sionally seen  in  gurdens,  is  an  herbaceous 
annual  with  rough  hairy  stems,  jagged 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  with  large  sul- 
I*jur-yellow  petals  and  very  long  slender 
Btamens  of  the  same  colour.  [A.  S.] 

MICBOSTEGIA.    Callipteria. 

MIDA.    A  genus  of  sandalworts,  having 

the  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants : 

the  males  having  the  border  of  the  calyx 

>  fbnr-cleft,  eight  glands  at  its  throat,  the 

fonr  oater  small,  the  four  inner  larger, 

cfliate  and  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 

I  lyx;  the  females  with  a  four-cleft  wheel- 

stuiped  deciduous  calyx,  and  a  short  cylin- 

I  drieal  style  ending  in  three  spreading  and 

I )  btnnt  lobes.    The  species  are  New  Zealand 

/  trees,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  of  dry 

I ;  texture.  [G.  D.] 

;      MIDNAPOBE  CREEPBR.     Bivea  bona 
,  nox. 

MIDSU.    An  oily  pulp  for  cooking,  used 
in  Japan,  and  made  from  beans. 

HTDS1TMMER  MEN.    Bhodiola  rosea. 

MFEL  DE  PALMA.    A  syrup  extracted 
from  the  trunk  of  Jubaia  apectaMlia. 

\\    MIELE.   A  Cingalese  name  for  Bassia 
longifoUa. 

I     MIERSI A.    A  genus  of  GUliesiacecB  from 
I  Chili,  consisting  of  herbs  with  coated  bulbs, 
'  grtsa-like   leaves,  and  umbellate  flowers 
'  from  a  kind  of  spathe.    Each  flower  Is  sur- 
'i  rounded  by  a  double  involucre,  of  which 
.itbe  exterior  has  six  herbaceous  bracts, 
three  pointing  upwards  and  three  down- 
vards,  and  the  interior  as  many  small  pe- 
taloid  bracts;  perianth  an  urceolate  six- 
toothed  cup,  within  which  are  six  fertile 
' .  stamens.  [J.  T.  S.] 

'■     MIGNARDISE.    (Pr.)    Dianthus  pluma- 
rhu. 

MIGNONETTE.    Jteseda  odorata.   —,  JA- 
MAICA.   LatD$onia  oUm. 
MIGNONETTE.  (Fr.)  IHarUhuaehinensis. 

MIGNONNETTE.     (Fr.)     Saxifraga  umr 
brota. 

MIKANIA.  A  genus  of  Oompositoe,  only 
differing  from  Eupatorium  In  the  flower- 
I,  beads  oontaintng  constantly  only  four 
I  florets,  and  the  Involucre  having  as  many 
J  nearly  equal  bracts,  with  the  occasional 
aAOition  of  one  or  two  small  ones  outside. 
■I  Tbe  genua  would  indeed  have  been  united 
I  \  ^h  fupatoriunt,  were  it  not  that  the  eon- 
r  in  the  ntmiber  of  florets  gives  it  a 


peculiar  habit  easily  recognised  through  a 
large  number  of  species.  Nearly  a  hundred 
and  flfty  have  been  published,  but  these 
ought  probably  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
third.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
African  or  tropical  Asiatic  species,  they  are 
all  natives  of  America,  chiefly  within  the 
tropics.  All  of  them  have  opposite  leaves.  A 
few  are  erect  undershrubs ;  the  remainder 
are  herbaceous  or  half-woody  twiners,  with 
oblong  ovate  cordate  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  cylindrical  flower-heads  in 
racemes,  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  most 
common  species,  M.  ecandena,  a  twiner 
with  cordate  leaves,  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  North  America,  and  Is  pro- 
bably identical  with  some  of  the  South 
American  species  described  as  distinct,  as 
well  as  with  the  East  Indian  M.  volvJbilia, 
and  the  African  JIf.  capensia.  Some  South 
American  species,  especially  the  M.  Otuico, 
are  supposed  to  supply  a  powerful  antidote 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  but 
this  valuable  property  Is  perhaps  not  yet 
sufSciently  tested  by  reliable  experiments. 
The  Guaco  has,  however,  been  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Ariatolochia :  which  see. 

MIL.    (Fr.)    Pani4Mm  miUaeeum. 

MILDEW.  A  word  properly  applied  to 
the  white  moulds  which  affect  the  leaves 
of  plants,  as  the  German  derivation  (Mehl 
Thau,  flour  dew)  implies ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  extended  to  such  productions  as 
the  dark  mildew  of  wheat,  or  even  to  cases 
In  which  no  parasitic  fungus  Is  present. 
The  hop  mildew,  the  rose  mildew,  the 
mildew  of  peaches  and  of  grapes,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  first,  all  of  which  yield  to 
one  or  more  dustings  of  sublimed  sulphur. 
The  wheat  mildew,  which  arises  from  the 
attack  of  a  species  of  Pitccinta,  is  at  pre- 
sent without  any  known  remedy.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  former  case  the 
white  mealy  appearance  represents  merely 
the  young  state  of  the  fungus,  the  per- 
fect form  being  evidently  some  Eryaiphe 
or  closely  allied  genus.  In  the  peach  mil- 
dew the  perfect  form  Is  seldom  produced, 
and  at  present  that  of  the  vine  Is  unknown, 
though  the  ravages  of  the  young  plant 
have  been  so  disastrous. 

The  word  mildew  is  also  applied  to  the 
dnrk  spots  which  are  so  common  on  linen 
when  kept  In  damp  places.  We  believe 
that  this  is  due  to  one  of  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  the  common  Cladoaporium  kerba- 
rum.  On  closely  examining  such  mildewed 
spots,  we  have  generally  found  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  cuticle  of  the  wheat  from 
which  the  starch  was  made,  used  in  the 
dressing  of  the  goods.  If  there  be  any  jus- 
tice in  this  observation,  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  first  place  not  to  use  anyfiour  with  the 
starch,  and  thus  to  have  the  starch  as  free 
as  possible  from  Impurities.  There  was  a 
notion  formerly  that  silk  became  mildewed 
from  the  use  of  potato  starch,  the  grains 
being  Infested  with  the  peculiar  parasite 
of  the  potato  murrain.  The  assertion,  how- 
ever. Is  totally  without  foundation,  as  the 
specimens  on  which  the  notion  was  origi- 
nally built,  most  clearly  proved.  [M.J.  B.] 
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MILFOIL.  Achillea  MUlefolium,  —, 
HOODED.  Utricularia.  —.WATER.  My- 
riophyUum ;  also  Uottonia  paltistria. 

MILHO.    A  Brazilian  name  for  Maize. 

MILIARY  GLANDS.  The  same  as 
Stomates. 

MILIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  tiie  tribe  Panicea.  The  Inflorescence  Is 
In  large  loose  panicles ;  glumes  herbace- 
ous ;  pales  thin  and  membranaceous,  near- 
ly equal,  hardening  on  the  seed.  Steudel 
describes  fourteen  species,  which  have  a 
considerable  range  over  the  globe,  though 
mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
it.  M.  ^uaum  Is  one  of  the  handsomest 
grasses  belonging  to  the  British  Flora,  and 
is  moreover  a  valuable  species  for  grow- 
ing under  the  dense  shade  of  trees,  where 
it  forms  a  beautiful  plant.  The  large 
seeds  are  useful  for  pheasants,  which  feed  j 
on  them.  [D.  M.] 

MILK-TREE.    Tanghinia  Uwtaria. 

MILE-VESSELS.  Those  tubes  which 
contain  the  milky  fluids.  See  Cikenohtma 
and  LATioiFEfious  Vessels. 

MILKWEED.  AKlepias.  — ,  GREEN. 
Acerates. 

MILK- WOOD.  Pseudolmedia  (formerly 
Broaimum)  spurium  ;  also  Sideroxylon  iner- 
me. 

MILKWORT.  Polygala.  —,  BITTER. 
Polygala  amara.  — ,  SEA.  Glaux  mariti- 
ma, 

MILLA.  A  genus  of  LUiacea  from  Mex- 
ico. The  species  have  thickened  fleshy 
fibrous  roots,  radical  cylindrical  hollow 
leaves, and  white  long-stalked  terminal  um- 
bellate flowers :  the  perianth  salver-shaped 
with  an  elongate  bell-shaped  tube,  and  a 
six-cleft  flat  limb,  and  the  six  stamens  in- 
serted In  its  throat.  The  capsule  is  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  containing  numerous 
seeds  with  a  black  seed-coat.       [J.  T.  8.] 

MILLEFBUILLE.  (Fr.)  AchUlea  J£iUe- 
folium. 

MILLEPERTUIS.  (Pr.)  Hypericum.  — 
DE  MAflON.    Hypericum  baiearicum. 

MILLERIA.  A  branching  pubescent  or 
hairy  annual,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  some 
parts  of  tropical  South  America,  forming  a 
genus  of  Compoeita  of  the  trlhe  Helianiheee. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  the  flower-heads 
small  on  terminal  dichotomous  peduncles. 
Tlie  involucre  has  only  three  to  five  bracts, 
and  the  head  contains  but  few  yellow  flo- 
rets, one  llgulate  and  female,  the  others 
tubular  and  male.  The  receptacle  has  no 
scales,  and  the  achene  Is  without  pappus. 

MILLET.  A  common  name  for  various 
species  of  small  seed  com ;  more  particu- 
larly Panicum  miliaceum  and  mUiare.  — , 
GERMAN.  A  variety  of  Setaria  italica.  — , 
INDIAN.  Sorghum vulgare.  —.ITALIAN. 
Setaria  italica. 

MILLET.  (Pr.)  MUium ;  also  Panicum 
miliaceum.  —  D'INDE.  ZeaMaya.    —  DES 


OISEAUX.  Setaria  italica.  —  GRAND. 
Sorghum  vulgare.  —  LONG.  muUaris  ca- 
nariensis.    —  NOIR.    Sorghum. 

MILLETIA.  A  genns  of  Leguminoea  of 
the  suborder  Papilionacece,  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  Wistaria,  and  on  the  other  to 
Lonchocarpug and  Pongamia,  distinguished 
from  the  former  chiefly  by  the  want  of  any 
inflected  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  petal  or  standard,  and  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  pod  opening  in  two  rather 
thick  hard  valves.  It  comprises  a  consider- 
able number  of  species  from  tropical  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Australia,  either  tall  woody 
climbers  resembling  In  habit  the  well- 
known  Wistaria  of  our  gardens,  or  trees 
like  Bobinia.  Their  leaves  are  pinnate 
with  opposite  leaflets,  almost  always  fur- 
nished with  stlpellae,  and  the  flowers  in 
racemes  In  the  upper  axils  or  In  panicles 
terminating  the  branches,  and  often  very 
handsome.  The  arborescent  ones  have  a 
hard  wood,  and  one  species  is  said  to  sup- 
ply some  of  theMoulmein  Rosewood.  None 
are  in  cultivation,  for  they  are  mostly  too 
large  for  our  hothouses,  and  too  tender  for 
the  open  air  in  European  climates. 

MILLIGANIA.  A  genus  of  Ivyworts, 
having  stamens  and  pistils  on  distinct 
plants :  the  former  single  In  the  axils  of 
bracts ;  the  latter  grouped  in  heads,  each 
flower  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  three- 
cleft,  one  of  the  divisions  1)eing  larger  than 
the  others  ;  styles  usually  two,  rarely  four. 
The  only  species  is  a  small  marsh  shrub,  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.       [G.  D.] 

MILLINGTONIACE^.  A  group  of  tha- 
lamifloral  dicotyledons  described  by  Wight 
and  Amott,  but  included  by  most  botanists 
in  SapindaeecB.  IJ.  H.  B.3 

MILLINGTONIA  hortenaia  Is  the  only 
representative  of  a  bignoniaceous  genus, 
peculiar  on  account  of  its  combining  an 
arboreous  habit  with  a  fruit  divided  Into 
two  cells  by  means  of  a  partition  running 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  valves. 
Xillingtonia  Is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with 
impari-bi pinnate  leaves,  quite  entire  leaf- 
lets, and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
emitting  a  delicious  odour,  on  account  of 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  and  with  five  equal 
and  short  lobes ;  the  corolla  has  a  very 
long  tube,  and  is  divided  into  flve  lobes, 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  are  more  or 
less  grown  together ;  the  stamens  are  four 
in  number,  and  the  anthers  not  divergent 
as  In  most  BtgnoniacecBt  but  parallel ;  both 
stamens  and  style  are  longer  than  the 
corolla,  whilst  the  fruit  is  a  smooth  flat 
capsule,  enclosing  broadly  winged  seeds. 
Several  other  species  formerly  classed 
under  MUlingtoniat  have  now  more  proper- 
ly been  referred  to  other  genera  of  Bigno- 
niacecB.  [B.  S.] 

MILL-MOUNTAIN.    Linum  eatharticum- 

MILNBA.  A  genus  of  Meliacece,  conflned 
to  tropical  Asia,  and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  young  branches  of  which 
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are  covered  with  scurfy  hair.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  imparipinnate ;  the  flowers 
arranged  In  axillary  panicles,  the  calyx  flve- 
clef  t,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  five  an- 
thers placed  on  an  um-Iike  cup,  and  the 
fruit  a  dry  berry,  irenerally  with  one  seed, 
the  ariUns  of  which  is  edible.         [a  8.] 

MILTONIA.  A  genus  ranking  amongst 
themost  beautiful  of  garden  orchids.  Nine 
spedes  are  known,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mexican  M.  KandngkiU  they  are 
exclusively  Brazilian.  They  belong  to  the 
vandeouB  Brcusidecet  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
species.  They  are  epiphytes,  generally  with 
an  unhealthy  yellowish  hue,  the  pseudo- 
bnlbsfumlsbed  with  narrow  flat  leaves,  and 
simple  radical  scapes  bearing  a  raceme  of 
a  few  (sometimes  one)  large  showy  flowers, 
the  predominant  colours  of  which  are  yel- 
low and  purple.  Their  flowers  have  the  se- 
pals and  petals  alike ;  an  undivided  sessile 
lip  continuous  with  the  column,  marked 
with  interrupted  lines  near  its  base;  a 
short  column  with  two  auricles,  which  in 
a  few  species,  constituting  a  separate  sec- 
tion, are  confluent  with  a  raised  edge  of  the 
aother-bed ;  and  a  membranous  naked  an- 
ther, containing  two  waxy  pollen-masses, 
furrowed  behind,  and  having  an  obovate 

I  candicle  and  oblong  gland.  [A.  8.] 

VILTWASTE.    Ceteraeh  ojJMnarum. 

MIMETES.  A  proteaceous  genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  distinguished  by  having  a  four- 
parted  caly:tf  the  concave  segments  of 
which  bear  each  a  nearly  sessile  anther, 
,  ud  a  straight  filiform  style  with  an  acute 
'  stigma.  The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  heads ;  and  the  fruit,  a 
nut,  contains  a  single  smooth  seed.  The 
leaves  are  oval  or  linear,  entire  or  slightly 
dentate,  generally  imbricate,  and  clothed 
with  scattered  silky  hairs.  [R.  H.] 

XIMET7SB.    (Fr.)    Mimosa. 

MIMOSA.     A    genua    of  Leguminosa, 

>  which,  if  maintained  as  originally  esta- 
,  bHshed  by  Linnaras,  would  comprise  nearly 

the  whole  of  the  present  suborder  Mimo- 

MB,  that  l8,  about  a  thousand  species.    It 

<  has.  however,  been  much  subdivided,  and 

>  j  the  name  retained  only  for  about  two  hun- 
!  dred  species  which  have  deflnlte  stamens 
'  not  more  than  twice  the  number  of  petals, 
'  anthers  not  tipped  by  a  gland,  and  a  pod  of 

which  when  ripe  the  valves  are  detached 
either  entire  or  breaking  into  transverse 

I I  jotiits,  leaving  the  rim  persistent  on  the 
'  peduncle.    These  species  are  mostly  herbs, 

nndenhmbs,  or  climbers ;  a  few  are  erect 
mnd>-branched  shrubs ;  and  scarcely  any 

rr  into  trees.  A  large  number  are  prick- 
The  leaves  are  twice  pinnate,  usually 
■  with  a  large  number  of  very  small  leaflets, 
i;  bat  in  a  few  species  the  leaflets  are  much 
I  burgn'  and  reduced  to  eight  in  the  whole 
leal  In  many  species  the  leaves  are  sensi- 
;  tfve;  that  is.when  touched  they  close  down- 
,  varda  (aa  do  all  the  species  when  night 
on),  and  only  recover  their  position 


li- 


after  a  lapse  of  time  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  climate,  season,  weather,  or  the 
vigour  of  the  individual. 

The  true  Mitnoaas  are  almost  all  tropical. 
The  greater  number  are  American,  a  few 
of  ihem  extending  southwards  beyond  the 
tropics ;  a  few  species  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical Africa  and  East  India,  but  none  are 
yet  known  from  Australia,  where  the  larg- 
est genus  of  Mimoaece  (Acacia)  is  so  abun- 
dant. Very  few  species  also  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these  M.  sensUiva  is  an  herbaceous 
twiner,  with  only  one  pair  of  pinnae  to  the 
leaves,  each  pinna  bearing  two  pairs  of 
ovate  leaflets,  the  inner  one  of  the  lower 
pair  always  very  small.  Tills  species  as  ori- 
ginally deflned  is  now  divided  into  five  or 
six,  all  South  American,  of  which  one,  M. 
aUrida,  has  been  frequently  grown  in  hot- 
houses, especially  on  the  Continent,  for  its 
sensitive  leaves,  and  elegant  flower-heads 
of  a  pale  pink.  M.  pudica  is,  however,  the 
common  Sensitive  Plant  of  our  hot-houses. 
It  is  a  branching  annual  of  one  or  two  feet, 
assuming  sometimes  a  somewhat  woody 
appearance,  of  tropical  American  origin, 
but  now  naturalised  over  a  great  part  of 
tropical  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  common  leafstalk  bears  at  Its  extre- 
mity two,  sometimes  three  pairs  of  pinnie, 
each  with  many  small  leaflets,  all  highly 
sensitive  wherever  they  are  t<mched.;  but 
if  a  point  be  applied  to  the  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  pinn»,  the  leaflets  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  cast  down,  beginning  at 
the  last  pair  of  each  pinna,  and  as  soon  as 
the  movement  has  extended  to  the  basal 
pair  the  whole  pinna  will  be  bodily  dejected. 
M.  marginata,  from  extratropical  South 
America,  is  a  very  elegant  half-herbaceous 
climber,  occasionally  grown  In  our  conser- 
vatories. It  is  scarcely  sensitive  in  our 
climate.  M.  asperata,  a  small  shrub  with 
numerous  pinnas  and  leaflets,  is  perhaps  the 
widest  spread  species  over  South  America 
and  Africa.  M.  myriadenia  in  tropical 
America,  a  woody  climber,  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  height  it  attains,  ascending 
like  the  Entadaa  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Several  other  South  American  prick- 
ly species  are  very  tall  woody  climbers,  as 
are  also  M.  rubi/olia  and  a  few  others  in 
India.  No  species  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  special  purpose,  and  few 
are  as  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament 
as  the  majority  of  the  species  of  Acacia 
and  CdlHandra. 

MIMULTJS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophula- 
riacecB,  with  opposite  mostly  toothed 
leaves,  quadrangular  stems,  and  showy 
flowers  which  are  generally  solitary  and 
axillary.  The  distinctive  characters  are : 
calyx  flve-angled,  flve-cleft;  corolla  rln- 
gent,  the  upper  Up  reflexed :  stigma  com- 
pressed, two-cleft ;  seed-vessel  two-celled, 
many-seeded.  None  of  the  species  are  in- 
digenous, but  M.  lutetia,  the  yellow  Mon- 
key-flower, is  not  unfrequently  found,  ap- 
parently in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  in  other  wet  places.  Owing  to 
the  creeping  liabit  of  this  plant,  its  readi- 
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ness  to  throw  out  roots,  and  Its  adaptation 
to  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  it  soon 
establishes  itself  in  any  moist  ground  on 
which  It  m^y  be  thrown,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants  of  less  robust  habit ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  natu- 
ralised. Many  varieties  of  this  species  are 
cultivated,  the  corollas  of  which  are  large 
and  showy,  bright  yellow  blotched  with 
rich  brown.  3f.  moschatus  Is  commonly 
cultivated  as  a  cottage  window  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Musk-plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  about  the  Columbia  River, 
hut  does  not  adapt  Itself  so  readily  to  our 
climate  as  the  preceding  species.  French, 
MimtUe;  German,  (?au/cter.         [C.  A.J.] 

MIMUS0P8.  A  genus  of  Sapotacecp,  con- 
taining thirty  or  more  described  species, 
about  one  third  of  which  are  Imperfectly 
known.  The  better  known  species  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  tropical  Australia, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
Brazil,  and  Guiana ;  and  are  generally  large 
mllky-julced  trees,  frequently  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  thick  entire 
smooth  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small  white 
often  sweet-sraelllng  flowers.  These  latter 
are  characterised  by  having  a  six  or  eight- 
parted  calyx  with  the  segments  in  a  double 
series;  and  a  corolla  divided  Into  three 
times  as  many  parts,  also  In  a  double  series. 
Their  fruits  are  globose  or  somewhat  el- 
lipsoid, and  one  or  two-celled  by  abortion, 
containing  one  or  two  hard  smooth  seeds 
marked  with  a  small  egg-shaped  scar. 

Several  species  yield  hard,  durable,  and 
very  heavy  timber,  such,  for  instance,  as 
M.  Elengi  and  M.  indica  In  Ceylon,  where 
the  wood  Is  used  for  ordinary  house-build- 
ing purposes,  and  M.  hexandra  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India.  A  species  called  the 
Bully-tree  or  Bullet-tree  in  British  Guiana, 
grows  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  In 
diameter  and  destitute  of  branches  for  the 
first  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  affording  a  very 
close-grained  timber  of  an  exceedingly 
durable  nature,  being  but  little  Influenced 
by  the  weather.  Its  small  fruits,  about  the 
size  of  coffee-berries,  are  delicious  when 
ripe.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  also,  are 
commonly  eaten  In  their  native  countries, 
such  as  those  of  M.  Elengi,  the  seeds  of 
which  likewise  afford  an  abundance  of  oil, 
while  its  highly  fragrant  flowers  yield  their 
perfume  to  water  by  distillation.    [A.  S.] 

MINA.  A  genus  of  Convolvtdacece,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Mexico.  It 
is  a  beautiful  twining  herbaceous  plant, 
with  flowers  In  scorploldal  racemes,  and 
having  five  sepals,  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a  swollen  tube,  live  exserted  stamens, 
and  a  four-celled  ovary  with  a  single  ovule 
In  each  cell.  The  form  of  the  corolla  sepa- 
rates this  genus  from  QuamoctU,  but  the 
difference  is  very  slight.  C^.  C.j 

MINDI  DE8  INDES.    (Pr.)    Lawsonia. 

MINDOUBI.  A  Brazfllan  name  for  the 
Ground  Nut,  ArachU  hypogaa. 


[  MINETTE.  (Pr.)  Medicago  lupulina.  — 
DOR^E.    Trifolium  agrarium. 

I  MINIATUS.  Scarlet,  with  a  decided 
mixture  of  yellow. 

MINOOMOOLOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Phaseolus  Mungo, 

MINT.  Mentha.  — ,  BERQAMOT.  3fm- 
tha  eitraia.  — ,  BROOK.  MentJia  sylvestria. 
— ,  CAT.  Nepeta  Cataria.  — ,  FLEA.  Men- 
tha Pultgium.  — ,  GARDEN.  Meathaviridis. 
— ,  HORSE.  Mentha  sylvestris;  also  Mo- 
narda punctata.  —.MOUNTAIN.  Pycnan^ 
themuin.  — ,  PEPPER.  MetMia  Piperita. 
— ,  SPEAR.  Mentha  viridis.  —,  WATER. 
Menttia  aylvestris. 

MINT  TREE.    Proetanthera  violacea. 

MINUARTIA.  A  section  of  AMne,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  calyx  Indurated 
at  the  base  when  In  fruit,  and  marked  with 
dark  ribs.  Some  authors  exclude  the 
species  with  evident  petals,  and  raise  the 
others  to  the  rank  of  a  genus.    [J.  T.  S.] 

MIQUELIA.  A  genus  of  Olacacece,  of 
the  tribe  Phytocrenece,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  woody  climbers  from  tropical  Asia, 
remarkable  for  the  open  porous  structure 
of  their  wood.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblong,  and  entire  or  scarcely  toothed ;  the 
flowers  small,  dioecious.  In  little  globular 
heads,  the  female  heads  very  compact,  but 
the  males,  owing  to  the  corollas  being  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  a  long  slender 
stalk,  appear  to  be  umbellate.  In  both  sexes 
the  heaids  are  clustered  or  in  short  racemes, 
above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  genus 
is  allied  to  P/j|/tocrene  and  Sarcostigma,  but 
readily  distinguished  by  the  male  flowers, 
as  well  as  by  the  seeds,  which  have  a  fleshy 
albumen,  and  a  rather  birge  embryo  with 
flat  but  thicklsh  cotyledons. 

MIRABELLE.  (Pr.)  A  name  applied  to 
candled  Plums.  —  DE  CORSE.  Phyaalis 
tomentoaa. 

MIRABILI8.  Handsome  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  roots,  belonging  to 
the  Nyctaginacece,  and  distinguished  by  a 
tubular  corolla  bearing  beneath  Its  base 
a  single  farinaceous  seed  invested  with 
the  hardened  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  simu- 
lating a  nut.  M.  dichotoma  Is  culled  In  the 
Westlndies,  Pour-o'clock  Plower,  from  the 
fact  of  Its  flowers  expanding  about  that 
time  In  the  evening.  M.  Jalapa,  which 
was  supposed  at  one  time  to  furnish  the 
jalap  of  commerce,  Is  a  showy  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  large  smooth  leaves,  and 
handsome  flowers  collected  In  clusters  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem;  it  Is  commonly  cul- 
tivated under  the  name  of  Marvel  of  Peru. 
The  flowers,  which  are  red  white  yellow 
or  variegated,  are  fragrant;  they  expand 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  in  the  evening, 
and  wither  on  the  following  morning.  M. 
longiflora  bears  long  viscid-tubed  white 
flowers  which  have  tbe  scent  of  those  of  the 
orange  tree.  French,  Belle  de  mat;  Ger- 
man, Wunderblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MIRBELIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosce  of 
the  tribe  PodalyriecB,  remarkable  among 
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the  PajHlUmaeem  with  free  stamens,  in 
having  the  pod  divided  longitudinally  into 
tiro  cells,  as  In  Agtragalut.  It  consists  of 
elerht  or  nine  species,  Australian  shrubs 
with  opposite  whorled  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  either  entire  or  broadly  lobed  at 
the  top,  and  often  prickly.  The  flowera 
are  usually  parple  or  bluish,  and  often 
.handsome.  Three  or  four  species  have 
been  introduced  into  our  greenhouses. 

BTIRLIROT.    (Fr.)    MecUcago  luptUina. 

MIBOIR  DB  VlfiNUS.  (Pr.)  SpecuXaria 
apeciUum, 

MTRZA.    An  Indian  Amaranthue. 

MISHMISH.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
Apricot. 

MISO.  A  fatty  substance  obtained 
from  Soja  hUpida. 

MI8SEBR(ED.     A  kind  of  bread  made 
from  the  rhizomes  of  Calla  palugtris. 
I       MIST-FLOWER.    Conoclinium. 

I       MISTIiETO,  or  MISSELTO.    Viseum  al- 
bum,   — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Loranthua,  Pho- 
'    radtndrtnit  and  Arcexdhobium. 

MTTCHAMITCHO.  The  Abyssinian  Oxa- 
lia  atUhelmiiUicaf  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Bray  era. 

MITCHBLLA.  A  genus  of  North  Aroe- 
<  rican  creeping  herbs  of  the  Cinchonacem. 
\  The  flowers  are  sessile,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
, '  tad,  wben  this  is  tbe  case,  united  by  their 
I  calyces,  as  happens  iu  some  species  of  Loni- 
I  eera.  The  corolla  isfunnel-shaped,  the  limb 
I '  foor-lobed,  the  throat  and  lobes  hairy ;  sta- 
I  mens  four ;  ovary  foui^celied.  The  fruit  is 
I  sacculent,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the 

I  calyx,  with  four  stones,  or,  when  two  fruits 
' ,  are  united,  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  eight 

I I  ooe-eeedea  stones.    M.  repena  is  widely  dls- 
I  tribnted  in  North  America.        [M.  T.  M.] 

I,     MITELLA.    A   genus  of  Saaaifragacece, 

consisting  of  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 

roundish  cordate  lobed  and  crenate  radical 

■  leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  a  simple  spi- 

I  eale  raceme,  with  the  bracts  moijtiy  sup- 

I  pressed.    The  calyx  is  short,  bell-shaped, 

;  live-cleft ;  the  petals  five,  pinnatifld  ;  the 

;  stam^is  ten  (or  five),  and  the  capsule  one- 

I  eeQed.    A  single  species,  M.  nuda,  occurs 

'  in  Siberia,  and  this  and  the  other  species 

occur  iu  North  America.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MITELLOPSia  A  genus  of  Sazlftaga- 
eexB,  differing  from  MUella  in  having  only 
Ave  stamens,  and  in  the  ovules  being  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  not 
merely  from  the  basal  portion ;  so  that 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Torrey  and 
Gray  are  right  in  merging  it  In  MUella. 

\  The  character  given  by  some  authors, 
taken  from  the  styles,  is  incorrect,  as  they 

!  are  not  united  in  MUella.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MITR^FORM,  or  MITRIFORM.  Hav- 
ing tbe  form  of  a  mitre,  that  Is  to  say,  coni- 
cal and  not  slit  on  one  side ;  applied  to  the 
calypcra  of  nm-mosses,  in  opposition  to 
dimidiate. 


MTTRARIA  cocdnea  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  a  genus  of  Gemeracea  conflne<; 
to  the  island  of  Chilui^.  It  is  a  trailing  sub 
shrubby  plant,  with  small  opposite  or  some 
times  trifoliate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowen 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  seemi 
to  be  double  in  consequence  of  two  bracts 
by  which  it  is  supported.  The  corolla  It 
ventrlcosely  tubular,  and  the  ovary  sur 
rounded  by  a  glandular  disk.  [B.  8.] 

MITRASACME.  A  g&avA  of  Loganiojcece 
consisting  of  small  slender  herbs,  mostlj 
annuals,  some  of  them  not  half  an  inch 
high.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  smaU 
flowers,  usually  terminal.  In  loose  panicles 
or  on  long  peduncles.  As  a  genus,  whey 
are  remarkable  in  the  styles,  which  sepa- 
rate at  the  base,  at  least  after  flowering, 
whilst  they  remain  united  at  the  top,  evea 
till  the  ripening  of  the  capsule.  In  thig 
they  resemble  Miireola,  from  which  they 
differ  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  the  flowei 
being  in  fours,  not  in  fives.  There  are 
about  twenty  species  known  from  Austra- 
lia, and  three  more  from  tropical  Asia. 

MITREMTCE8.  A  genus  of  pufTballs, 
distinguished  by  their  cartilaginous  perl- 
dium,  which  opens  by  a  sinuous  thickened 
mostly  bright  red  orifice,  and  is  capped 
with  a  hard  deciduous  outer  coat.  There 
Is,  moreover,  a  thin  inner  sac,  which  fills 
only  a  portion  of  the  perldium,  containing 
the  spores  mixed  with  a  few  threads.  The 
perldium  is  supported  beneath  by  cartila- 
ginous intricate  bodies,  which  together 
form  a  sort  of  stem,  or  by  fragmentary 
fiakes  somewhat  like  those  of  shell  lac. 
When  fresh,  the  species  sometimes  exhibit 
brilliant  tints  of  vermilion,  but  sometimes 
they  are  yellowish,  greenish,  or  dark  brown. 
The  genus  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  North  America,  but  it  has 
since  occurred  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas, 
Australia,  and  Java.  The  habit  is  much 
like  that  of  Husaeia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MITREOLA.  A  genus  of  Loganiacecp, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes,  the  upper  ones  forming 
a  terminal  panicle  like  Mitrasacme;  the 
styles,  especially  after  flowering,  are  wide- 
ly spread  at  th't  base,  and  meet  at  the  stig- 
mas ;  but  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  in 
flves,  not  In  fours.  There  are  four  species, 
of  which  two  are  American,  and  two  East 
Indian,  all  weedy-looking  plants  of  no 
special  Interest. 

MITRBWORT.  MUella.  -,  FALSE. 
Tiarella. 

MNIARUM.  A  genus  of  Scleranthacew, 
consisting  of  small  herbs,  with  opposite 
exstlpulate  leaves,  resembling  Scleranthtia, 
from  which  they  are  di8tingul^hed  by  hav- 
ing only  a  single  stamen,  and  by  the  calyx 
behig  always  only  four-cleft.  They  are 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  Straits  of  Magelbaens.  [J.  T.  aj 

MNI0PSI8.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Podogtemacea;,  the  species  of  which  are 
very  small,  with  a  stem,  or  sometimes  a 
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Uchen-llke  frond,  provided  with  numerous 
variously  shaped  leaves,  and  with  terminal 
flowers.  The  fruit,  by  which  It  Is  known, 
l8  a  smooth  cartilaginous  capsule,  burst- 
ing Into  two  unequal  valves.     [M.  T.  M.] 

MNIUM.  A  fine  genus  of  mosses,  sepa- 
rated from  Bryum  on  account  of  the  habit, 
rather  than  any  essential  differences  In 
the  fruit.  They  are  perennial,  and  con- 
spicuous for  their  large  size  and  broad 
leaves,  occurring  In  shady  situations  on 
the  ground,  or  on  rocks.  The  Innovations 
do  not  spring  generally,  as  In  Bryum,  from 
beneath  the  fruit,  but  from  the  base.  M, 
punctatum  Is  one  of  our  finest  mosses,  and 
is  very  striking,  with  Its  roundish  entire 
thick-margined  leaves  and  handsome  fruit. 
It  Is  dioecious,  and  by  this  character  dis- 
tinguished readily  from  if.  subglobostim, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  though  astout- 
erand  stronerer  plant.  M.  undtUatum,  wltli 
long  strap-shaped  leaves,  is  common,  the 
ornament  of  almost  every  wood;  when 
in  fruit,  which  grows  in  tufts,  but  is  rare, 
it  is  extremely  handsome,  ilnium  has  its 
headquarters  in  Europe;  it  is  rare  else- 
where. Two  species  occur  in  New  Zen- 
land.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOACHIBO.  A  name  for  the  Cotton 
plant  in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

MOACURRA.  A  name  given  by  Rox- 
burgh to  an  East  Indian  tree  which  proves 
to  be  a  species  of  Cliailletia. 

MOO-MAIN.  A  Chinese  name  for  Bom- 
bax  Ceiba. 

MODECCA.  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Papayacece,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa, and  having  entire 
or  palmately  lobed  leaves,  whose  stalks  are 
glandular:  and  axillary  branched  flower- 
stalks,  some  of  the  branches  being  ten- 
drils, while  others  bear  small  greenish 
flowers.  Altogether  the  general  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  that  of  bryony.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  unisexual :  the  males  have 
four  or  five  stamens  Inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  the  filaments  united  below 
into  a  membrane;  and  the  females  have 
four  or  five  sterile  stamens  united  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  a  stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  which  is  one-celled  and  contains 
numerous  ovules;  stigmas  three,  petal- 
like;  capsule  three-valved.  M.  pcUmata 
and  M.  integrifolia  are  both  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  tropical  Asia.      [M.  T.  M.] 

MODEL- WOOD.    NatuOea  cordi/olia. 

MODIOLA.  A  genus  of  Malvacece,  closely 
allied  to  Malva.  The  chief  difference  con- 
sists in  the  column  of  stamens,  which  di- 
vides above  Into  five  separate  parcels,  each 
parcel  consisting  of  about  five  filaments  ; 
and  in  the  ovules,  of  which  there  are  two, 
attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  carpel, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  a 
transverse  partition.  The  species  are  low- 
growing  herbs, with  solitary  or  twin  flower- 
stalks,  bearing  violet  or  red  flowers,  and 
are  natives  of  the  southern  and  warmer 
regions  of  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 


[     MODIOLIPORM.    Shaped  like  the  nave 
'  of  a  wheel,  round,  depressed,  with  a  very 

narrow  orlflce ;  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  GavX- 

theriat  or  the  carpels  in  Modiola. 

MODUGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
red  dye  flowers  of  BvJUafrondosa. 

MOENCHIA.  Described  as  a  genus  by 
Ehrenberg,  but  now  reduced  to  a  sei  tion 
of  Cerastium,  distinguished  by  the  divi- 
sions of  its  flowers  being  nearly  always  in 
fours,  and  by  their  petals  being  entire. 
The  name  Moenchia  is  also  a  synonym  of 
Berteroa,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants ; 
and  has,  besides,  been  applied  to  the  moly 
section  of  the  genus  Allium.  [A.  S.] 

MOGORI  SAMBAC.  (Pr.)  Jasminum 
Sambac 

I      MOHA  (or  MOHA  DE  HONGRIE,   Pr.) 
Setaria  italica. 

i     MOHAUT,  or  MOHOB.    ParUium  tilior 
'  ceum. 

I     MOHO  MOHO.    A  Peruvlin  name  for 
j  ArtantheeUmgata. 

t     MOHRIA.    A  genus  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  SchizcHnece.    It  occurs  in 
I  South  Africa  and  the  Mascaren  Islands, 
I  and  consists  of  a  single  species,  M.  thuri- 
'  fragra,  an  elegant  blplnnate  plant,  with  a 
good  deal  the  aspect  of  Woodaia  obtusa, 
but  essentially  different  in  the  fructifica- 
tion.   The  sori  are  oUgocarpous,  and  situ- 
ate near  the  revolute  margins  of  the  pin- 
nules, while  the  spore-cases  have  the  many- 
rayed  apical  ring    characteristic  of    the 
schizsBineous  group.  [T.  M.] 

MOHRINGIA.  A  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lac£(e,  allied  to  Arenaria,  from  which  It 
differs  In  the  seeds,  which  have  a  strophiole 
at  the  hilum.  The  fiowers  are  pentamerous 
or  tetramerons,  with  the  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  the  styles  two  or  three 
(rarely  four) ;  and  the  capsule  with  twice  I 
as  many  teeth  as  the  styles.  The  common 
British  M.  trinervis,  and  a  few  allied  spe- 
cies, agree  only  In  respect  to  the  ntro- 
phiole  of  the  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MOINSON.  (Pr.)  Bunium,  Bulboeastanum. 

MOISISSURE.    (Pr.)    Jfucor. 

MORA,  or  MOKKA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Maize. 

MORMOKO.    Btmex  abyssinicus. 

MOLENE.    (Pr.)    VeTboftcam. 

MOLINIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festucece,  the  infiorescencc 
of  which  forms  branching  panicles ;  splko- 
letstwoto  five-flowered;  pales  acute,  entire, 
membranaceous,  and  hardening  on  the 
seed.  Of  the  three  described  species,  one 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  M.  ccerulea,  the  blue 
Moor-grass;  and  this,  though  of  little  Im- 
portance, In  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
where  the  superior  grasses  grow  freely, 
becomes  valuable  in  many  instances.  In 
consequence  of  Its  thriving  on  bleak  wet 
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moors,  where  the  better  sorts  of  grasses 
refuse  to  flourish.  [D.  M.] 

MOLL^.    (Pr.)    Schinus. 

HOLLINEDIA.  A  genns  of  M<mimiar 
eeasr  distinguished  frotu  CHtroama,  chiefly 
by  the  perianth  falling  off  from  the  fruit 
as  it  ripens.  ALK>ut  twenty  South  Ameri- 
can species  or  varieties,  and  an  Austra- 
lian one,  have  been  referred  to  it.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  coarse  usually  downy 
or  hairy  opposite  leaves,  and  insigniflcant 
green  flowers  in  their  axils.  Several  spe- 
cies are  highly  aromatic  like  the  nutmegs, 
with  which  the  genus  has  several  points  of 
affinity.  It  has  been  described  by  some 
botanists  under  the  name  of  Tetratome. 

MOLLUGENE.    (Pr.)    MoUugo. 

MOLIiTJGINEiE.  A  suborder  of  Carj/o- 
phyllaeetB,  in  which  the  sepals  are  distinct 
or  nearly  so,  and  alternate  with  the  sta- 
mens, when  the  flowers  are  isostemonous. 
In  the  suborders  Alsinece  and  SUeneas,  the 
stamens  are  opposite  the  sepals,  when  the 
flowers  are  Isostemonous.  By  some  bota- 
nists the  MoUuffinecB  are  placed  as  a  section 
of  PortuiacacecB.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MOLiLUGO.  A  genus  of  Carj/opkyUaceaf, 
comprising  inconspicuous  annuals  found 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  having  dichotomously  branched  stems, 
with  Terticillate  (rarely  opposite)  leaves, 
obsolete  stipules,  and  small  inconspicuous 
flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous  cymes,  or 
axillary  sessile  umbels.  The  species  have 
somewhat  the  habit  of  Oaliuvu  [J.  T.  S.3 

MOLOPOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  the 
nrobellifer  order,  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  in  five  leaf}-  divisi  ms ;  each  half  of 
the  fruit  with  five  wing-like  ribs,  the  three 
middle  of  which  are  broadest ;  and  in  each 
farrow  a  single  brown  vitta.  if.  cictita- 
rium,  thd  only  species,  is  a  native  of  South- 
em  Europe.  The  name,  from  the  Greek  sig- 
■tfrlng  •  stripe '  and  •  seed,*  is  given  in  allu- 
ilun  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
eontrasted  with  the  brown  oil-cells.  [G.  D.3 

MOLUOC?ELLA.  A  genus  of  Verbenacecp, 
having  the  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
its  border  broad  with  sharp  teeth ;  tlie 
corolla  with  the  upper  lip  entire  or  bifld, 
the  lower  having  its  middle  lobe  broad 
and  Inversely  heart-shaped ;  and  each  piece 
of  the  fruit  with  three  sharp  edges  and 
blunt  at  the  top.  The  species  are  annuals, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
cone.  The  name  was  given  by  Llnnseus  in 
the  belief  that  the  one  known  to  him  was 
a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  [G.  D.] 

MOLT.  AlHumMoly.  -,DWARP.  Air 
Hum  Chameemoly.    — ,  HOMER'S.    AlHum 


MOLYBDOa  In  Greek  compounds  = 
lead-coloured. 

MOMEEA.  A  Nepalese  name  for  Chur- 
ms,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the  hemp 
plant. 

MOMORDICA.    A  small  genus  of  cucur- 


bitaceous  annual  or  perennial  climbing  her- 
baceous plants,  with  lobed  or  compound 
leaves,  and  solitary  white  or  yellow  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes.  They  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  same  or  on  diffe- 
rent plants.  Both  kinds  have  a  campanu- 
late  flve-lobed  calyx,  and  flve  distinct 
largish  petals.  The  males  contain  three 
stamens  with  short  free  fliaments  and 
Kigzag  anthers,  two  of  which  are  two- 
celled,  and  the  third  one-celled  ;  and  the 
females  an  ovary  contracted  at  the  top  and 
bearing  a  short  style  with  three  two-lobed 
stigmas.  Its  fruits  are  fleshy,  prickly  or 
warted  externally,  and  burst  when  ripe, 
generally  with  elastic  force,  into  Irregular 
valves.  The  genus  gets  its  name  from 
mordeo,  to  bite,  in  reference  to  the  singu- 
lar jagged  or  bitten  appearance  of  its  seeds. 
Several  species  are  commonly  grown  in 
hothouses,  and  are  very  ornamental  when 
in  fruit,  particularly  when  the  ripe  fruits 
burst  and  show  the  seeds  covered  with 
their  fleshy  generally  red  aril.  Of  these  | 
the  handsomest  Is  if.  Charantia^  a  widely- 
spread  East  Indian  species,  which  has 
bright  orange-yellow  oblong  fruits,  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  tapering  to  both 
ends  and  covered  all  over  with  little  wart- 
like protuberances,  some  irregular  and 
others  in  lines  along  which  they  split 
when  ripe.  if.  mixta,  another  Indian  spe- 
cies, has  largo  creamy  flowers,  and  red 
fruits  shaped  like  a  bullock's  heart,  and 
covered  with,  little  triangular  prickles ; 
and  M.  Balsamina,  pretty  little  orange- 
coloured  warted  fruits  about  as  large  as 
walnuts.  [A.  S.] 

MOMORDIQUE.   (Pr.)  E<^lium  agreste. 

MONACHANTHUS.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  orchids,  now  very  proper- 
ly regarded  as  forming  a  section  of  Cataa&- 
turn,  from  the  type  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  column  having  no  cirrhi 
at  the  top.  The  nntenableness  of  the  genus 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  plants  which  bear  upon 
the  same  spike  the  flowers  of  a  species  of 
Catasetum,  those  of  a  so  called  species  of 
Monachanthiis,  and  those  of  a  species  of 
another  spurious  genus  named  Myanthus 
—three  genera  upon  one  plant  I  Well  in- 
deed might  it  be  said,  that  'such  cases 
shake  to  the  foundation  all  our  ideas  of  the 
stability  of  genera  and  species.'      [A.  S.] 

MONADELPHOUS.  Having  all  the  sta- 
mens united  by  their  fliaments  into  a  tube. 

MONARDA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belongring  to  the  labiate  order,  and 
distinguished  by  their  ringent  corolla,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  very  narrow  and  con- 
ceals the  two  anthers.  The  leaves  are 
downy  and  variously  notched,  and  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls  and  heads, 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  coloured 
calyces  and  bracts.  Jf.  didyma,  called  Os- 
wego Tea  from  the  use  sometimes  made  of 
its  leaves  In  America,  bears  bright  scarlet 
flowers  and  bracts,  and  the  leaves  emit  a 
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grateful  refreshing  odour  resembling  that 
of  mint  or  safire.  — ,  SMALL.  Pycnanthe- 
mum  Monardella.  [0.  A.  J.] 

MONESES.  Tbe  Pyrola  vnifiora  of  au- 
thors, a  aubalplue  woodland  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  EricacecBf  and  separated  from 
Pyrola  on  account  of  the  different  struc- 
ture of  the  stamens  and  stign^a :  the  cells 
of  the  former  being  furnished  each  with  a 
tubular  horn  opening  at  the  end,  the  stig- 
ma radiated,  and  the  capsule  opening  from 
the  summit.  M.  grandiflora  has  creeping 
roots,  short  reclining  leaJty  stems,  roundish 
much-veined  evergreen  leaves,  and  an 
erect  stalk  three  Inches  long  usually  bear- 
ing one  concave  bract  and  a  solitary  droop- 
ing large  elegant  white  or  slightly  red- 
dish flower,  nearly  an  inch  broad,  with  the 
sweet  and  powerful  scent  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley.  It  is  rare  in  Britain,  but  has  a 
wide  geographical  range  both  in  the  east- 
ern and  western  hemispheres.    [0.  A.  J.] 

MONETIA.  A  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shrub, 
named  in  compliment  to  Monet  de  laMarck, 
an  eminent  French  naturalist.  It  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  Aqui/oliacecB,  with  the 
branches  four-cornered,  the  leaves  oppo- 
site, undivided  and  leathery  like  those  of 
the  holly,  but  with  two  spines  proceeding 
from  the  axils;  and  the  small  flowers 
greenish,  with  a  bell-shaped  three  or  four- 
cleft  calyx,  a  corolla  of  four  linear  reflexed 
petals,  four  stamens  inserted  on  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  a  fleshy  one  or  two-seeded 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pear.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONBY-PLOWER.    Lunaria  biennis. 

MONEYWORT.  Lysimachia  NummtOa- 
nai  also  Anagallis  tenetla.  Thymus  Num- 
mxdariust  Tavemiera  Nummularia,  and 
Dioseorea  Nummularia.  — ,  CORNISH. 
Sibthorpta  europaa. 

MONGETTE.  (Fr.)  Doliehos  melanophr 
thalmuB. 

MONILIFORM.  Necklace-shaped ;  cylin- 
drical or  terete,  and  contracted  at  regular 
intervals. 

MONIMIACE^  iMonimiads.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeons  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  menispermal  alli- 
ance of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  Perianth  somewhat  glo- 
bose, in  one  or  more  rows,  divided  at  the 
border.  Male  flowers  with  indefinite  sta- 
mens, covering  the  whole  Interior  of  the 
perianth,  the  filaments  often  with  two 
scales  at  tbe  base ;  females  with  several 
superior  ovaries,  enclosed  within  the  pe- 
rianth tube,  each  with  one  style  and  one 
stigma,  and  a  solitary  pendulous  anatro- 
pal  ovule.  Fruit  consisting  of  several 
achcnes  enclosed  within  the  enlarged  pe- 
rianth. They  are  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America  and  Australia.  The  bark  and 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  fragrant ;  and  the 
succulent  fruit  of  some  is  eaten.  There 
are  eight  genera,  and  about  forty  species. 
Examples :  Jdonimicit  Boldoa.     [J.  H.  R] 

HONIMIA.   A  genus  which  gives  its 


name  to  the  order  Monimiaceat  and  Is 
distinguished  in  the  order,  by  the  carpels 
containing  each  one  pendulous  ovule,  and 
being  enclosed  as  they  ripen  in  the  enlarg- 
ed succulent  berry-like  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  genus  consists  of  three  species  natives 
of  the  Mauritius,  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  hairy 
or  downy,  and  inconspicuous  yellowish  , 
fragrant  flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles. 

MONIZIA.  The  generic  name  of  a  ru-  > 
rious  somewhat  arborescent  plant  of  the  ■ 
order  Umbelli/ercc,  found  in  the  island 
called  Deserta  Grande,  one  of  three  unin-  ; 
habited  islands  lying  south-east  of  Madeira.  | 
M.  edulis,  the  Carrot -tree,  has  a  crooked  ^ 
woody  stem  one  to  four  feet  high,  gouty 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  , 
decompound,  broadly  triangular,  fern-like 
leaves,  which,  including  their  stalks,  are 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length  ;  the 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in 
compound  many-rayed  umbels  furnished 
with  partial  and  universal  Involucres  of 
entire  leaflets.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  described 
the  plant— dedicating  It  to  M.  Moniz,  a  bo- 
tanist of  Madeira— saw  it  growing  far 
down  in  Assures  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
1.200  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  remarks  that 
It  can  only  be  gathered  by  expert  crags- 
men let  down  by  ropes  for  the  purpose. 
The  orchil-gatherers  and  fishermen  who  re- 
sort to  the  island,  eat  the  roots  when  pre- 
vented by  weather  from  getting  better 
food  from  Madeira :  therefore  the  plant  is 
becoming  scarce.  Tlie  roots  have  long 
curved  horn-like  divisions,  black  outward- 
ly, farinaceous  and  white  within,  and  much 
more  fibrous  than  those  of  a  carrot.  They 
are  eaten  raw  or  boiled— when  raw  tasting 
like  earth-nuts,  and  stringy  and  in^pid 
when  boiled.  The  Portuguese  call  It  Rock 
Carrot,  Cenoula  da  Rocha. 

The  nearest  relationship  of  the  grenns  Is 
with  MeUmoselinum,  from  which  it  differs 
at  first  sight  in  the  finely  divided  foliage, 
but  more  especially  in  the  fruits,  which  are 
dorsally  compressed,  with  fourteen  ribs— 
the  ribs  of  a  corky  consistence  and  entire, 
whereas  In  Melanoselinum  they  are  thin 
and  toothed.  Under  the  four  dorsal  se- 
condary ribs  of  each  carpel  (not  under  all) 
are  vittte,  and  two  broader  than  the  others 
on  the  Inner  face  of  the  carpel.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  at  Kew.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MONJOLL    Cordia. 

MONKEY  BREAD.  The  fruit  of  Adan- 
Bonia  diffUata. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.    Mimulus. 

MONBLEY-POT.  The  woody  pericarp  of 
Lecythis  Ollaria. 

MONKEY- PUZZLE.  Araucaria  inibrir 
eata. 

MONK-FLOWER.    Monaehanthus. 

MONKSHOOD.  Aconitum  Napellus ;  also 
Dielytra  CucuUaria. 
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MONNAIE  DU  PAPE,orMOXNAYERE. 
CFr.)    lamaria  annua. 

MONNIERIA,  Bometimea  written  Moni- 
era,  in  honour  of  William  le  Monnler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  In  the  Jardin  du  Rol  at 
i  Parts,  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Butaetce, 

I  represented  by  a  single  Bpecie8,ir.  trifoUaUit 
'  a  native  of  the  sea-shore  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. Tbe  calyx  consists  of  Ave  unequal 
sepals  ;  corolla  two-lipped,  the  upper  en- 
tire, the  lower  four-lobed ;  stamens  five, 
two  fertile  and  three  sterile  joined  toge- 
ther ;  orarles  five ;  fruit  capsular  flve-valv- 
ed,  each  carpel  with  one  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MOXNINA.     A   genus   of  Polygalaeea, 
consisting  of  herbs  mostly  erect,  shrubs,  or 
,  eren  small  trees,  with  alternate  or  scatter- 
'  ed  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  rather 
;  sm^l.  In  terminal  or  rarely  axillary  racemes 
or  spikes.    The  calyx  has  the  two  large 
wlng-llke  sepals  of  Polygala,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  corolla 
is  very  dUferent,  having,  besides  the  large 
petal  called  the  keel,  only  two  small  ones 
adhering  to  it  on  the  inner  side,  not  over- 
,  lapping  it ;  and  the  fruit  is  Indehlscent, 
'  either  a  fleshy  drupe,  or  surrounded  by  a 
I  winged  border.    There  are  about  fifty  spe- 
cies, »I1  natives  of  South  America,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Andes,  extending  from 

I I  South  Chili  almost  to  Mexico.  The  bark  of 
|i  the  root  of  some  of  the  Peruvian  species, 
> '  especially  Jf.  polystaehya  and  salieifolia,  is 
I    moulded  into  balls  and  used  both  medicl- 

'  nally  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  also 
by  the  silversmiths  of  Huanaco  for  clean- 
hog  and  polishing  wrought  silver. 

MONNOYSre.  (Fr.)  LyrimacMa  Num- 
mtdaria ;  also  TMagpi  arvense. 

MONO.  In  Greek  compounds  ^  one ;  as 
mananthos,  one-flowered. 

M0N0CARP0U8.  Producing  fruit  but 
ODce  in  its  life,  as  an  annual,  or  such 
perennials  as  the  American  aloe,  whicli 
always  perishes  after  flowering. 

MONOCftSTTTM.      Shrubs    or   under- 
shmbs  of  the  order  MeUutomacecB,  natives 
mostly    of   mountainous    regions    from 
Mexico  to  Columbia  and  Peru,  and  num- 
bering al>out  twenty  species.    They  have 
Uiree  to  seven-nerved   leaves,  with    the 
nerves  impressed  so  as  to  give  the  upper 
surface  a  channelled  appearance,  and  pur- 
I  pie  or  violet  flowers.  Their  floral  envelopes 
are  in  f oars,  and  their  stamens  double  as 
1  many  and  alternately  unequal,  with  the 
I  filaments  complanate,  and  those  of   the 
I  small  or  sterile  anthered  ones  longer  than 
I  the  others.   The  anthers  are  subulate  and 
'  ODei;>ored  at  their  acute  apices,  and  have 
I  Che  connective  extended  Into  a  tall  behind 
them.     Jt.  enti/ertan  is  a  beautiful  green- 
house plant  [A.  S.] 

MONOOHILUa     A   smaU  East  Indian 

genus  of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  Phyavr 

ridea,  and  having  the  habit  of  Ooodyera. 

I    Its  principal  characteristics  consist  in  the 

,    side  septus  being  free  beneath  the  Up,  and 

/    the  hind  one  agglutinated  to  the  petals ; 


in  the  lip  adhering  to  the  column,  being 
without  a  spur  at  its  base,  and  having  a 
membranous  split  limb  much  larger  than 
tbe  sepals ;  and  in  its  short  terete  co- 
lumn having  a  glandular  swelling  on 
each  side,  but  no  flnger-like  processes  as 
in  the  allied  genus  CheiroOylis.       [A.  6.] 

MONOCHLAMYDE^.  A  subclass  of 
dicotyledons,  containing  plants  having 
either  a  single  floral  envelope  (a  calyx)  or 
none.  It  includes  many  natural  orders  of 
dicotyledons  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flow- 
er are  Incomplete,  and  In  which  the  flowers 
are  unisexual;  and  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  ApetakB  of  Jusslen.  [J*  H.  B.] 

MONOCHLAMYDEOUS.  Having  but 
one  floral  envelope. 

MONOCHORIA.  A  genus  of  Pontedera- 
cecB,  differing  from  Pontederia  In  the  three- 
celled  and  many-seeded  capsule,  and  from 
Eichomia  In  the  stamens  being  Inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
the  anterior  one  longer  than  the  others. 
They  are  aquatic  tropical  herbs.  Jf.  vagi- 
nalUt  an  Indian  plant  with  oblong-lanceo- 
late cordate  leaves  and  hollow  leafstalks, 
is  eaten  when  young  as  a  potherb.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  native  remedy  in  liver  com- 
plaints and  disorders  of  the  stomach  ;  when 
chewed  It  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for 
toothache,  and  it  is  used  internally  and  ex- 
ternally for  other  complaints.     [J.  T.  8.] 

MONOCLINOUS.  Having  the  two  sexes 
in  the  same  flower ;  hermaphrodite. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS.  (Endogencp,  Endo- 
gens,  Amphibrya.)  One  of  the  primary 
classes  in  the  natural  system.  The  plants 
which  it  comprises  have  a  cellular  and  vas- 
cular system,  the  latter  consisting  partly 
of  elastic  spiral  vessels.  The  woody  stem, 
as  in  palms,  is  usually  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical, simple,  and  tmbranched  ;  there  is 
no  true  separable  bark,  no  concentric  zones, 
and  no  true  pith.  The  wood  Is  endogenous, 
i.e.  It  Increases  by  additions  which  flrst 
tend  towards  the  centre  and  then  curve 
outwards  In  an  interlacing  manner  to- 
wards the  circumference,  where  much 
bard  ligneous  matter  Is  deposited,  so  as  to 
make  the  exterior  the  hardest  part.  The 
development  of  the  stem  usually  takes 
place  by  a  single  central  and  terminal  bud, 
but  occasionally  lateral  buds  are  produced, 
and  at  times  the  stem  is  hollow.  The  leaves 
are  parallel-veined,  except  in  the  subclass 
Dlctyogens,  where  a  kind  of  reticulation  Is 
visible.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  ar- 
ranged In  a  ternary  manner,  and  they  are 
in  some  cases  petaloid,  sometimes  scaly  or 
glumaceous.    The  ovules  are  contained  in 

,  an  ovary,  and  are  fertilised  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  The  em- 
bryo has  one  cotyledon,  and  the  germina- 
tion is  endorhlzal.  The  subclasses  are  : 
JHetyogenm,  Petaloidea  or  Florida;  and  Olu- 
mifera  or  Glumcuseas.  [J.  H.  B.y 

MONO0OTYLEDONOU8.  Having  only 
one  cotyledon,  or  If  two  are  present,  then 
having  one  much  smaller  than  tbe  other, 

i  and  on  a  different  leveL 
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HONOCTSTI&  A  genuH  of  Zinoibera- 
ee<e,  represented  by  a  Chiuese  herbaceous 
plant,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  a  terminal  cluster.  The  latter  have  a  tu- 
bular calyx  contracted  at  the  throat,  the 
Umb  short,  three-lobed ;  a  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  and  the  outer  limb-segments 
linear  and  hooded  at  the  point,  the  inner 
lateral  ones  very  small,  and  the  central  one 
or  lip  large  roundish  and  crisped  at  the 
margin  ;  a  linear  filament :  and  an  Inferior 
one-celled  ovary,  with  one  erect  ovule. 
The  style  passes  between  the  lobes  of  the 
anther,  and  terminates  In  a  fleshy  concave 
stigma.  [M.  T.  M.J 

MONODICHLAMYDEOUS.  Having  In- 
differently either  a  calyx  only,  or  buiii 
calyx  and  corolla. 

MONODORA.  Until  recently  only  a  sin- 
gle species  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Anonacea  was  known,  but  a  second  has 
been  found  in  western  tropical  Africa. 
The  original  species,  M.  Myrietica,  was 
described  from  specimens  obtained  from 
Jamaica,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  South  America,  but 
there  Is  more  reason  to  believe  that  It  was 
taken  there  by  the  negroes  from  Western 
Africa.  The  genus  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  anomalous  among  Its  congeners, 
on  account  of  its  ovary  being  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  single  carpel,  with  the  nume- 
rous ovules  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
Its  Inner  surface;  but  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  It  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  order,  the  ovary  being 
in  reality  compound,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous carpels  united  together,  the  placentas 
becoming  confluent,  and  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ovules  being  irregularly  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  surface.  The  Jamaica 
species  Is  a  small  tree  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  African  a  shrub  seven  feet 
high.  Their  fiowers  are  solitary,  large, 
and  sweet-scented,  and  are  characterised 
by  their  three  outer  petals  being  large  and 
spreading  with  crisped  or  waved  edges, 
and  the  three  Inner  ones  heart-shaped  and 
erect,  meeting  together  at  their  apices. 
The  fruit  is  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  glo- 
bular, and  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
containing  a  number  of  seeds  packed  close 
together  with  great  regularity  In  the 
midst  of  a  quantity  of  pulp. 

The  outer  petals  of  the  flowers  of  2£. 
Myristica  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
variegated  with  purple  spots,  and  the  in- 
ner whitish  on  the  outside  and  downy, 
but  shining  and  pale  yellow  with  crimson 
spots  inside.  Its  seeds  contain  a  quantity 
of  aromatic  oil  which  Imparts  to  them  the 
odour  and  flavour  of  nutmegs ;  and  as  they 
likewise  possess  the  same  kind  of  Interior 
structure,  they  are  commonly  called  Ja- 
maica or  American  Nutmegs,  or  Calabash 
Nutmegs  from  the  entire  fruit  resembling 
a  small  calabash.  [A.  a] 

MONOBSCIOUS.  Havlng^male  and  female 
organs  In  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant— thus :  expressed  by  signs.  </•  —  9 . 

MONOGAMIA  (adj.  MONOGAMIO.  Hav- 


I  Ing  flowers  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not  collected  in  a  capltulum. 

MONOGRAMMA.  A  small  group  of  mi- 
nute gramlnlform  orrachlform  ferns,  with 
simple  or  forked  fronds,  and  having  a  non- 
induBlate  line  of  spore-cases  near  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  the  receptacle  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  costa.  In  one  set  the  sori 
He  in  a  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
gramlnlform  fronds ;  while  In  another  they 
occupy  a  vaginiform  expansion  of  the  ra- 
chlform  fronds.  They  occur  In  the  tropics 
of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  [T.  M.j 

MONOGTNOUa  Having  but  one  style, 
even  although  many  carpels  be  present. 

MONOIOOUS.   The  same  as  Monoecious. 

M0N0LEPI8.  A  genus  of  Chenopodia- 
ee(e  from  North  America  and  Arctic  Siberia, 
with  polygamous  monandrous  flowers,  and 
two  styles  united  at  the  base,  destitute  of 
perianth  but  furnished  with  an  herbaceous 
scale.  The  utricle  is  compressed  with  a 
vertical  seed,  having  a  subcrustaceous  In- 
tegument It  is  a  branched  annual,  with 
scattered  stalked  lanceolate,  often  trifid 
leaves,  and  axillary  glomerules  of  small 
green  dry  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

M0N0L0PHU8.  A  genus  of  Zingibera- 
cem,  represented  by  an  Indian  herbaceous 
plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  oblong  leaves, 
flowers  In  a  terminal  spike,  enclosed  at  the 
base  within  a  bract.  The  calyx  Is  tubular, 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  elongated.  Us  outer 
segments  narrow  equal,  the  Inner  ones 
wider,  two  equal,  and  a  third,  the  lip,  larger 
and  cleft ;  filament  prolonged  beyond  the 
anther  Into  a  reflexed  strap-like  body; 
ovary  three-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONOLOPIA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUB 
of  the  tribe  Anthemidece,  consisting  of  two 
Calif omian  woolly  annuals,  with  narrow 
entire  or  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary terminal  flower-heads  yellow  and  ra- 
diating. The  involucral  scales  are  in  a 
single  row  and  united  below,  the  receptacle 
j  convex  and  naked,  and  the  achenes  with- 
out pappus,  the  Inner  ones  apparently 
abortive.  One  species,  M.  major.  Is  rather 
showy.        • 

aiONOPETALOUa  Having  all  the  pe- 
tals united  by  their  edges. 

M0N0PHYLL0U8.  Having  only  one 
leaf,  or  several  leaves  united  by  their 
edges  Into  one. 

MONOPLOOA.  A  genus  of  Onueiferm 
from  South-west  Australia,  with  narrowly 
linear  leaves,  and  a  compressed  suborbicu- 
lar  deeply  bifld  pouch,  two-valved,  with  the 
valves  winged  on  the  back,  and  each  cell 
containing  one  seed.  [J.  T.  B.] 

M0N0PSI8.  A  genus  of  Lobeliacece,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
Australia,  having  weak  prostrate  stems, 
and  perfect  or  occasionally  dioecious  flow- 
ers, borne  on  long  axillary  stalks  or  In 
terminal  tufm.   The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
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BHt  aloner  its  upper  edge,  its  limb  divided 
into  live  nearly  regnlar  segroentg  :  hence 
the  name  of  the  genns,  implying  uni- 
formity, aa  irregular  flowers  are  most  com- 
mon in  this  order.  M.  Speculum  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  with  blue  flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 
MOW OPTEROU8.    Having  one  wing. 

MONOPYRENOU&  Containing  one 
stone. 

M0N06L  A  Spanish  name  for  MeUcoeca 
trijuga. 

MONOSEPALOUa  Having  the  sepals 
all  united  into  one  body  by  their  edges. 

MONOSTICHOUa  Arranged  in  one  row. 

MONOTAXI&  A  gains  otEuphorbiaeea 
of  the  tribe  Orotonete,  allied  in  structure  to 
Jatropha,  but  very  dilferent  in  appearance. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  small  Austra- 
lian shrubs  or  undorshrubs  with  narrow 
almost  heath-like  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  little  terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  the 
central  flower  usually  female,  the  others 
males.  The  latter  have  small  white  petals, 
the  females  have  none. 

If ONOTOCA.    A  genus  of  Epaeridacea, 

having  a  flve-lobed  calyx  with  two  bracts 

<  at  the  babe,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with 

five  smooth  lobes,  stamens  shorter  than 

'  the  corolla,  and  a  lobed  cup-shaped  disk. 

I  The  seed-vessel  is  a  nearly  globose  berry 

contalninar  a  single  seed.    They  are  small 

I  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  New  South 

I  Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  have  oblong  oi* 

;  lanceolate  striated  entire   leaves,   gene- 

,  rally  grey  on  the  under  side,  and  small 

'  white  often  dioecious  flowers  borne  on 

axillary  or  terminal  spikes.  [R.  HJ 

MONOTROPACBiE.    (Fir-rape9.)    A  na- 
toral  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  erical  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynoos  Exogens.    Parasitic  plants  of  a 
brown  colour,  allied  to   Pyrolaceaj  but 
differiner  in  the  scaly  stems,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and 
>  in  their  minute  embryo  being  at  the  apex 
of  the  albomen.   They  are  considered  by 
;  many  aa  a  suborder  of  Ericaceae  from  which 
their  habit,  their  antherine  dehiscence, 
loose  testa,  and  minute  embryo  separate 
them.    Chiefly  parasitic  on  firs  in  Europe, 
I  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  six  genera 
I  comprise  about  ten  species.       [J.  H.  B.3 

I  MONOTBOPA  The  typical  genus  of 
I  Monatropaeea,  distinguished  by  the  cover- 
ing of  the  flower  being  single  and  deeply 
flre-cieft;  and  the  stamens  ten,  emitting 
their  pollen  by  transverse  openings  near 
the  middle  of  the  anther.  The  species  are 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees.     [6.  D.] 

MOKSONIA  A  genus  of  Geraniacea 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  distinguished 
by  havlnf  Ave  equal  sepals,  five  equal 
p^als,  and  fifteen  stamens  disposed  in  five 
bundles  or  an  united.  The  genus  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  Odontopetulum. 
coaelsting  of  herbs,  with  alternate  lobed 
or  multlfld  leaves,  and  one-flowered  pe- 
duncles with  an  involucre  In  the  middle  of 


each ;  petals  oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex; 
stamens  in  five  bundles.  Holovetedumt 
herbs  with  alternate  oval  toothed  leaves, 
and  one-fluwered  peduncles  with  two  or 
two-flowered  with  four  bracts;  petals  ob- 
ovate  crenulate ;  stamens  In  five  bundles. 
Sarcocaulorit  plants  with  shrubby  fleshy 
spiny  stems,  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  one-flowered  peduncles  with  two 
bracts  in  the  middle ;  petals  entire ;  sta- 
mens monadelphous.  M.  gpinoaa  or  Bur- 
mannit  which  belongs  to  the  last  section, 
has  a  stem  which  bums  like  a  torch,  and 
emits  an  agreeable  odour.         [J.  T.  S.] 

MONSTERA  A  curious  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  belonging  to  the  Aro- 
cecB.  They  are  climbing  plants,  with  stalked 
leaves,  the  stalks  invested  at  the  base  by 
a  sheath,  the  blades  entire  or  perforated 
with  holes,  and  ultimately  divided  at  the 
margin.  The  leaf-buds  are  placed  at  some 
distance  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
spatbe  is  deciduous,  the  spadix  sessile, 
with  female  flowers  l)elow,  hermaphrodite 
ones  above ;  stamens  of  the  upper  flowers 
with  flattened  fllaments,  and  two-celled 
anthers,  opening  by  a  short  lateral  slit ; 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  with  two  in- 
verted ovules;  style  short,  conical.  The 
fruits  are  succulent,  fused  together,  and 
ultimately  casting  off  their  outer  skin ; 
and  the  seeds  are  compressed,  imbedded 
in  pulp. 

Jf.  Adanwnii,  more  generally  known  by 
the  old  name  of  Dracontium  pertumm,  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  the 
singularity  of  its  leaves,  which  appear  as 
if  holes  had  been  cut  through  them  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  The  plant  is  reputed  to 
possess  caustic  properties.  M.  Trecnl,  who 
has  examined  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  holes  in  the  leaves,  says  that  they  are 
the  result  of  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf  whereby  ultimately  the 
outer  skin  or  epidermis  becomes  torn,  and 
a  hole  is  produced,  the  size  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  age  of  the  leaf  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  imperfect  development  of 
lobes  as  might  at  flrst  sight  be  supposed. 
M.  delicioaa,  a  Mexican  species,  has  a  suc- 
culent fruit,  with  a  luscious  pineapple 
flavour.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONSTROSITY.  Any  unusual  kind  of 
development,  or  absence  of  development. 

MONTAQNITES.  A  genus  of  Fungi  bear- 
ing affinities  on  the  one  side  to  Agaricus, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  Gasteromy- 
eetes,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  regu- 
lar gills.  There  is  a  univennil  veil  continu- 
ous with  the  cuticle  of  the  pileus,  which 
as  it  bursts  exposes  a  large  portion  of  the 
dry  gills,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  gills 
on  a  smsLller  scale  are  exposed  in  AgarieuB 
pusilluB.  The  genus  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  North  Africa,  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  and  in  Texas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MONT-ETNA    (Pr.)    Tulipa  turcica. 

MONT-JOLI  DB  CAYENNE.  (Pr.)  Lan- 
tana  involucrata. 
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MONTB-AU-CIBL.  (Fr.)  Polygmmm  orv- 
entale. 

MONTEZUMA.  A  Mexican  Btercullaceous 
tree,  said  to  be  very  handsome,  but  only 
known  by  descriptions  made  from  Mo<;ino 
and  Sesse's  Mexican  drawings.  It  appears 
to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  the  tribe  Bomr 
bacecB. 

MONTIA.  A  minute  aquatic  belonging 
to  the  order  Porttttocace(?.  The  whole  plant, 
which  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  is  succulent,  and  furnished  with 
opposite  spathulate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of 
which,  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  a 
few  very  small  flowers,  having  five  petals 
united  into  a  tube  which  is  split  on  one  side. 
M./ontana,  "Water  Blinks,  or  Water  Chick- 
weed,  is  common  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
especially  on  a  gravelly  soil,  and  has,  like 
many  other  aquatic  plants,  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MONTINIA.  A  genus  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants,  the  flowers  of  each  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  calyx  fouivtoothed; 
the  corolla  in  four  divisions  ;  the  style 
two-cleft  at  the  apex ;  and  the  seed-vessel 
two-valved,  two-celled,  and  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx.  M.  acris,  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  a  Cape  shrub,  with  acute  fleshy  and 
alternate  leaves.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Montin,  a  Swedish  botanist.       [G.  D.] 

MOOCHERUS.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
in  India  from  Bombax  malalMricum. 

MOOJANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  PAo^ 
seolus  trilobiu 

MOON-FLOWER.  Chrysanthevium  ««- 
getum ;  also  Jpomcea  boncMiox. 

MOONG.    Indian  varieties  of  Gram. 
MOON-PENNY.  Chrysanthemum  Leitcaiv- 
themum. 

MOON-SEED.    Menispermum. 

MOONWORT.  Rumex  Lunaria;  also 
Botrychium  Lunaricu 

MOONYAH.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Arundo  Karka. 

MOOQL.  An  Arab  name  for  Gum  Bdel- 
lium. 

MOORBALLa  The  common  name  of 
CoTi/erva  mgagropilat  an  Alga  which  forms 
compact  sponge-like  balls  at  the  bottom  of 
freshwater  mes.  The  whole  plant  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  branched  articulated 
green  threads  constricted  at  the  joints 
somewhat  resembling  the  hair  balls  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants.  The  moor- 
balls  exhibit  the  normal  growth  of  a  par- 
ticular Alga^  but  similar  substances  are 
found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
derive  their  origin  from  the  action  of  the 
waves,  exactly  as  masses  of  human  hair  are 
sometimes  rolled  by  the  waves  into  com- 
pact rounded  masses.  Moorballs  are  some- 
times used  as  pen-wipers.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOOR-BERRY.    Oxycocem  paiustiis. 


MOORCROFTIA.  A  llttle-known  genus 
of  Convolvnlacete,  containing  two  species, 
from  Penang.  They  are  twining  under- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  petlolate  leaves,  and 
axillary  peduncles  bearing  several  flowers ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals;  the  co- 
rolla, which  has  been  seen  only  in  the  un- 
opened flower,  is  then  densely  hairy ;  the 
berry  is  one-celled,  very  rarely  two-celled, 
and  one-seeded.  [W.  0.3 

MOORWORT.    Andromeda  polifolia. 

MOOSE-WOOD.   Direa. 

MOOSRDANA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abelmoschus  moachatua. 

MOOTCHIB-WOOlJ.  A  light  soft  Indian 
wood,  the  produce  of  Erytiirina  indiea. 

MOOTHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cyperus 
rotundus  or  hexastaehyna, 

MOOTHB,  or  METHA.  Indian  names  for 
Fenugreek  seed. 

MOPHA.    Basaia  lati/olia, 

MOQUILEA.  A  genus  of  Chrysobdlana^ 
cecB,  now  limited  to  two  or  three  tropical 
American  trees,  distinguished  from  Coue- 
pia  by  their  short  campanulate  calyx; 
and  from  Chrysobalanua  by  the  stamens 
Inserted  all  round  the  ovary,  by  the  race- 
mose inflorescence,  and  probably  also  by 
the  fruit,  which  Is,  however,  insufllciently 
known.  Several  species  with  a  tubular  base 
to  the  calyx,  referred  to  Moquilea  by  some 
botanists,  belong  to  Couepia. 

MOQUINIA.  A  genus  of  Compoaitce,  of 
the  tribe  Mutisiece,  differing  from  Gochna- 
Ha  chiefly  In  its  dioecious  flower-heads.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  Brazilian  shrubs, 
the  underside  of  whose  leaves  Is  white 
cottony,  and  whose  Inflorescence  consists 
of  small  racemose  or  paniculate  flower- 
heads. 

MOR.   The  Malay  name  for  Myrrh. 

MORACEiB.  (Sycoidece,  Morada.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Llndley's  urtlcal  alli- 
ance of  diclinous  Bxogens.  By  many  bo- 
tanists It  is  considered  a  suborder  of  Arto- 
carpaceee.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  a  milky 
juice ;  leaves  commonly  rough  and  lobed ; 
flowers  small  unisexual,  collected  in  heads 
spikes  or  catkins.  The  calyx  of  the  male 
flowers  Is  either  wanting,  or  three  to 
four-parted,  with  three  to  four  stamens, 
opposite  its  segments,  the  anthers  open- 
ing lengthwise.  The  female  flowers  have 
three  four  or  sometimes  flve  sepals,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a  succulent  sorosls  or  syco- 
nus.  Natives  of  temperate  and  tropical 
climates.  The  plants  abound  in  milky  juice 
yielding  caoutchouc;  their  fruit  Is  often 
bland  and  nutritious,  while  their  bark 
yields  flbres.  The  mulberries,  2foru«  mora 
and  alba,  belong  to  the  order;  as  does  J^cua 
Carica  the  common  flg,  Sycomorua  anti- 
qvjonim  the  Sycomore  flg,  and  Brcniaaone- 
tia  papyri/era  the  paper  mulberry.  Vari- 
ous species  of  Ficua  and  Vroatigma  supply 
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India-rubber.  There  are  twenty-two  ge- 
nera, and  about  200  species.       [J.  H.  B.] 

MORA.  The  Mora  of  Guiana,  Jf.  excelsa, 
a  gigantic  timber  tree,  forms  a  genus  of 
L^fVMinostB,  of  the  tribe  Ccesatpiniete.  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  It  exist  In  British 
Gniana  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  it  being 
one  of  those  trees  which  grow  together  in 
large  masses  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  IcindL  It  grows  from  a  hundred  and 
thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  and 
aa  the  trunks  are  branchless  to  near  the 
top,  logs  three  or  four  feet  square  and  near- 
ly a  hundred  feet  long  are  obtainable  exclu- 
sive of  sap-wood.  Its  wood  is  exceedingly 
tough  and  close-grained,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Mora  timber,  is  now  Imported  Into 
this  country  In  considerable  quantities  for 
the  use  of  our  ship-builders,  it  being  one  of 
the  few  timbers  admitted  into  Lloyd's  list 
of  Bhip-building  woods.  One  of  its  most 
valuable  properties  is  its  non-IIability  to 
splinter,  even  rivalling  oak  in  this  respect, 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  toughest  woods 
known-  The  Mora  tree  has  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  com- 
pound spikes  about  eight  or  ten  Inches 
long.  These  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  five 
or  six  equal  petals,  and  ten  or  twelve  long 
stamens,  every  alternate  one  of  which  is 
sterile ;  these  are  followed  by  hard  woody 
pods,  containing  a  solitary  large  kidney- 
shaped  seed.  The  bark  of  the  Mora  Is 
astringent  and  useful  for  tanning,  although 
it  does  not  contain  sufficient  tannin  to  en- 
ublelt  to  be  substituted  for  oak  bark ;  Hnd 
the  seeds  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  [A.  8.] 

MOR^A.  A  numerous  South  African 
genus  of  Iridaeea,  closely  related  to  Iris 
itself,  and  containing  many  species  with 
very  brlUiant  sweet-scented  flowers.  All 
Us  species  have  two-ranked  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  theh*  flower-stalks  have  long 
slightly  overUpping  spathes.  The  peri- 
anth has  three  broad  spreading  or  reflexed 
outer  segments,  and  three  narrower  Inner 
ones.  The  three  stamens  are  distinct ;  the 
•tyle  slender,  and  bearing  three  petal-like 
bifld  or  rarely  moltlfld  stigmas  opposite 
the  stamens.  [A.  8.] 

MORASS-WEED.  Ceratophyllum  demer- 
tfum. 

MORCHELLA.  A  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  a  deeply 
pitted  naked  head  supported  on  a  pedun- 
cle. The  depressions  are  sometimes  re- 
gular, but  occasionally  they  assume  the 
sppearance  of  mere  furrows  with  wrinkle- 
like interstices.  The  common  Morel  is  a 
familiar  example.  The  genus  occurs  both 
in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres,  but 
^  not  seem  to  Uke  a  very  hot  climate. 
The  fructification  Is  very  like  that  of 
aelvdla.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MORfiE  DEan-PEUIL.  (Fr.)  Marasalu- 
gent.   -ENGAINEE.    Moraa  Nmrthiana. 

MOREL.  The  common  name  of  Mor- 
cwOa  eaculmta,  which,  nnder  a  variety  of 
lorms,  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


It  is  occasionally  plentiful  in  this  country, 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  by  the 
oilmen  comes  from  Germany.  A  large 
quantity  is  collected  in  Kashmir.  As  it 
dries  very  readily,  and  may  be  kept  for  some 
time,  it  is  much  used  by  cooks  to  flavour 
gravies.  It  is  also  dressed  in  various  ways 
when  fresh,  and  makes  an  excellent  dish 
if  stuffed  with  flnely  minced  white  meat. 
When  plentiful  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed  instead  of  mushrooms  to  make 
ketchup.   Morels  are  particularly  fond  of 


Uorehella  ewnlenta. 

burnt  soil,  and  the  collection  of  them  Is 
so  profltable  to  the  peasants  in  Germany, 
"^hat  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
setting  flre  to  the  woods  to  encourage  their 
growth,  till  the  practice  was  made  punish- 
able by  a  special  law.  Jf.  aemilibera  may  be 
known  from  the  common  Morel  by  the 
border  being  quite  free  for  some  distance. 
It  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  requires,  there- 
fore, some  caution  In  its  use.     [M.  J.  B.] 

MOREL,  GREAT.  Atropa  Belladonna. 
— ,  PETTY.    Solanum  nigrum. 

MORELLA.    A  variety  of  cherry. 

MORELLE.  IVt.)  Solanum.  —  XgRAP- 
PES,  or  GRANDE  DES  INDES.  Phytolacca. 

MORENE.    (Pr.)    HydrocharU. 

MORENIA.  A  genus  of  palms  conflned 
to  the  mountains  of  Peru,  allied  to  Hyo- 
phorbe  and  Kunthia,  and  composed  of  two 
species,  M.  fragrans  and  M.  Pdppigiana, 
both  of  which  have  a  thin  unarmed  reed- 
like trunk,  terminal  pinnatisect  leaves, 
dioecious  white  or  yellow  flowers  and  a  one- 
seeded  berry.  [B.  8.] 

MORETTIA.  A  genus  of  Cmclferce,  con- 
taining an  Egyptian  herb,  with  grey  stel- 
lately  pubescent  obovate  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes,  the  pedicels  with  leaf-like  bracts 
at  the  base  exceeding  the  flowers ;  pouch 
dehiscent,  oblong,  slightly  compressed, 
with  an  oblong  partition  and  short  style ; 
valves  concave,  produced  within  into  a 
small  partition  separating  the  seeds,  which 
are  round.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MORGALLE.    African  hemp,  the  flbre  of 
Sanseviera  guineentis. 
MORGELINE.    Veronica  hederaeea. 
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M0R6INATE.    (Pr.)    maUns.  ! 

MORIA.  The  parts  of  a  flower  In  gene- ' 
ral;  as  pentamorius,  which  signifies  all 
the  parts  being  arranged  in  fives. 

MORIOANDIA.  A  genus  of  Cruciferce, 
containing  about  half  a  dozen  species,  na- 
tives of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia.  These  are  glaucous 
smooth  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  the 
base,  with  entire  stem-clasping  or  pin- 
nately  cut  leaves,  and  large  purple  or  rose 
fiowers,  succeeded  by  long  narrow  sillqul- 
form  pods  with  fiat  or  keeled  valves,  and 
either  beakless  or  with  a  compressed  some- 
times one-seeded  beak,  ending  in  a  short 
style,  the  stigmas  united  into  an  erect 
cone.  [A.  S.] 

MORILLE  COMESTIBLE,  (Pr.)  Mor- 
ehella  esculenla. 

MORINA.  A  genus  of  Dipsacece,  distin- 
guished by  the  tubular  Irregular  corolla 
and  four  stamens  either  didynamous  or 
united  in  two  pairs.  It  consists  of  four  or 
five  species  natives  of  the  Levant  and 
Central  Asia.  They  are  erect  thistle-like 
herbs  with  oblong  prickly-toothed  leaves, 
and  pink  flowers  In  dense  whorls  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  short  floral  leaves,  if. 
longifolia,  from  the  Himalaya,  has  been  In- 
troduced into  European  gardens. 

MORINDA.  A  genus  of  CincAonoceee,  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species 
almost  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  A  few  of  them  are  climbing  plants, 
but  the  greater  portion  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  usually  having  opposite  but  occa- 
sionally whorled  leaves,  with  thin  entire 
stipules  united  at  the  base  within  the  leaf- 
stalks :  and  flowers  in  dense  heads  on  stalks 
produced  either  singly  or  several  together 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  and  con- 
sists of  the  berries  of  the  several  flowers 
in  a  head  united  into  one  compound  berry. 

The  roots  and  bark  of  several  species  of 
Morinda  are  useful  in  their  native  coun- 
tries on  account  of  their  dyeingpropertles, 
but  their  colours  are  not  very  permanent. 
Amongst  those  most  commonly  used,  the 
following  are  ,all  small  trees  common  in 
India  and  very  closely  allied  to  each  other : 
M.  citrifoHa,  used  In  Madras  for  dyeing  red 
turbans ;  M.  tinctoria,  the  Ach  root ;  and 
Jf.  hrcuAeata^  the  bark  of  which  contains 
two  colours,  a  red  and  a  yellow  changing 
to  crimsj^upon  the  application  of  alkalies, 
but  though  commonly  used  in  India,  the 
colours  wtalned  from  It  are  very  dull.  M. 
umJbellatiLt  also  used  for  dyeing,  has  climb- 
ing stems  which  the  Cingalese  employ 
instead  of  ropes  for  tying  fences.  The 
fruits  of  several  species  are  eatable,  but 
insipid.  [A.  S.3 

MORINGACB^.  [Moringadi:)  A  natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  LIndley's  violal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens.  Trees  with  biplnnate  or  tri- 
pinnate  stipuled  leaves,  allied  to  legumi- 
nous plants ;  calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five 


rather  unequal,  the  upper  one  ascending ; 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  perlgynous,  the  filar 
ments  slightly  petalold,  callous,  and  hairy 
at  the  base,  the  anthers  simple,  one-celled ; 
disk  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  su- 
perior, stipltate,  one-celled,  the  ovules  at- 
tached to  i^etal  placentas ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  simple.  Pruit  a  pod-like  three- 
valved  capsule ;  seeds  numerous,  half  bu- 
ried In  the  spongy  substance  of  the  valves, 
sometimes  winged.  Natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Arabia,  with  pungent  and  aro- 
matic properties.  [J.  H.  BJ 

M0RIN6A.  The  only  genus  of  Moringa- 
cecB,  and  having,  therefore,  the  characters 
of  the  order.  It  Is  a  peculiar  genus,  having 
the  general  appearance  of  Leguminosce, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  odd  petal  being 
Inferior,  the  anthers  one-celled,  the  ovary 
tricarpellary,  and  the  ovules  anatropal. 
There  are  three  species,  natives  of  North 
Africa,  the  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia, 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  of  M.  ptery- 
gosperma,  the  Horse-radish  tree,  are  wing- 
ed, and  are  called  Ben-nuts ;  from  them  is 
procured  a  fluid  oil  used  by  watchmakers, 
and  called  oil  of  Ben ;  the  root  Is  pungent 
and  stimulant,  and  resembles  horse-radish 
In  its  taste.  [J.  H.B.] 

MORISONTA.  The  name  of  a  West  In- 
dian tree  belonging  to  the  Capparidaceee, 
and  so  called  in  memory  of  Robert  Morlson, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  in  1683. 
The  flowers  are  white,  axillary,  somewhat 
tufted,  with  a  distended  calyx,  corolla  of 
four  blunt  petals,  numerous  stamens  com- 
bined into  a  tube  below,  and  a  long-stalked 
ovary.    Fruit  succulent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MORITA.  A  Spanish  name  for  Maclura 
tinctoria. 

MORITZIA.  A  genus  of  BoraginaeecB 
allied  to  Anchuaa,  but  differing  in  Its  ex- 
serted  stamens,  and  In  the  scales  which 
close  the  throat  of  the  corolla  beingfrlnged. 
It  is  a  Brazilian  herb,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Myosotis,  the  radical  leaves  very  large, 
those  of  the  stem  much  smaller  ciliated ; 
flowers  In  scorplold  racemes,  small,  with  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ;  nuts  shining,  often 
by  abortion  reduced  to  one.        [J.  T.  8.J 

MORMODEa  The  species  of  Mormodea 
when  not  In  flower  are  undlstlnguishable 
from  Oattuetum,  having  the  same  fusiform 
stems  clothed  to  the  base  with  the  rem- 
nants of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  same  plicate 
sheathlng-based  leaves.  The  chief  techni- 
cal points  by  which  It  Is  distinguished  are 
the  want  of  cirrhi  upon  the  column ;  the 
lip  being  membranous,  turned  upwards, 
and  often  shaped  something  like  a  saddle; 
and  the  pollen-masses  being  four  In  num- 
ber, connate  In  pairs,  fixed  to  a  thick  cau- 
dlcle  which  adheres  to  a  fieshy  gland. 
About  a  dozen  or  fifteen  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  natives  of  America  from  Mexico 
to  Caraccas.  Most  of  them  have  at  one 
time  or  other  been  cultivated  In  the  orchid 
houses  of  this  country,  where  they  are 
grown  more  for  their  singularity  than  for 
their  beauty.  [A.  8.2 
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MORNA,  A  genns  of  Composit<E,  allied 
to  Helichrffsum,  and  characterised  chiefly 
by  the  long  beak  of  Its  achenee,  crowned 
by  a  pappus  of  simple  scabrous  bristles.  It 
has  Bince  been  included,  with  Letrtorhyn- 
cAjM,  In  the  older  genus  Waitzia.  Some  of 
these  beantifal  everlastings  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens  from  Swan 
Rlrer,  e.  g.  M.  nitida  with  golden  in  volucral 
scales,  and  M.  nivea  with  white  ones. 

MORNING  GLORT.  A  name  applied  to 
certain  species  of  Ipomcea  and  Pharlritis, 
e.g.  P.  AiaptdiM,  the  Convolvulus  major  of 
gardens. 

MOROCARPUa  A  name  given  by  Sle- 
bold  and  Znccarini  to  a  genus  of  Urticacece 
consisting  of  a  few  Japanese  and  East 
Asiatic  shrubs  or  undershrubs  which  have 
been  since  referred  to  the  older  genus  Ville- 
inaua. 

MORONOBEA  A  small  genns  of  Clusia- 
eea,  conflned  to  the  West  Indies,  Guiana, 
and  Brazil  Three  or  four  species  have  been 
(Ascribed,  but  they  are  probably  not  all  dis- 
tinct. They  are  large  slender-stemmed 
trees,  with  branching  heads  of  dense  foli- 
age, the  leaves  being  of  a  lance-shaped  or 

j  elliptical  form  and  feather-veined,  and  the 
scarlet  flowers  borne  in  umbel-like  heads. 

I  Each  flower  has  two  outer  bracts,  a  calyx 
of  fl?e  sepals,  a  corolla  of  five  petals  twisted 
partly  round  each  other,  fifteen  or  twenty 
stamens  united  Into  a  three  or  flve-cleft 
tube,  and  a  flve-celled  ovary  with  two  or 
several  ovules  In  each  celL 
M.  eoecinea,  the  Hog  Gum  tree,  Is  a  lofty 

;'  straight-stemmed  tree  attaining  ninety  or 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  horizontally 
spreading  smooth  branches,  and  thick  en- 
ure glossy  leaves.  A  fluid  pellucid  juice 
exudes  from  Incisions  in  the  trunk,  and 
•Tier  a  short  exposure  hardens  Into  a  yel- 
low resin  resembling  Burgundy  pitch  In 
•ppearance.  It  Is  said  that  in  Jamaica  hogs, 
When  wounded,  rub  the  injured  part  against 
we  tree,  so  as  to  smear  themselves  with 
the  resin,  which  possesses  vulnerary  pro- 
Wrtle8,and  hence  it  is  called  Hog  Gum.  The 
re«n  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  a 
Mbet  tnte  for  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  In 
Jamaica  pitch  plalsters  are  made  of  It.  In 
Unlanaand  Brazil,  where  It  Is  called  ManI 
or  oananl,  the  native*  make  torches  with 
u.  »nd  use  it  to  pitch  their  boats.  [A.  S.J 

j;2?PH0L0GY.    That  part  of  botany 
"^  treats  of  the  transformations  of 


!  _JJJ  ?^^'^'  The  manner  of  develop- 
■wni ;  the  order  or  mode  In  which  organs 
H  T,®?*®^^**.  from  their  earliest  con- 
dition till  their  final  state. 

MORPHUa  In  Greek  componnds^shape 
?f  »Ppearance ;  whence  rhixomrrphoua,  hav- 
«Mr  the  appearance  of  a  root. 

MORRENB.    EydroehariB. 

MORRENIA  odffrata  Is  a  hoary  twining 
■»e|ei*ladaceous  plant  with  hastate  leaves, 
™^Bu6nos  Ayres  and  Paraguay.  It  has 
Punish  sweet-smeUIng  flowers,  with  flve 


erect  sepals ;  a  five-parted  corolla  with  the 
I  segments  spreading  and  eventually  reflex- 
j  ed ;  a  tubular  flve-angled  crown  with  flve 
obtuse  lobes  conniving  over  the  gynoste- 
gium ;  and  a  convex  stigma  with  a  central 
obscurely  two-lobed  aplculus.         [A.  aj 

MORS  DU  DIABLE.  (Fr.)  ScaMosa 
succisa.  —  DE  GRENODILLE.  (Pr.)  My- 
drocharis  Morsiu-rance. 

M0R8GELINE.    (Fr.)    Stellaria  media. 

MORBUS  DIABOLI.  Scabiosa.  -  GAL- 
LING. Lamium  amplexicaule.  —  RAN.^ 
Hydrocharis. 

MORT-AU-CHIEN.  (Pr.)  Colehicum  avr 
tumnale.  — AUX-RATa  Hamelia  patens. 
—  -AU-CHANVRE.    Orobanehe  ramoaa. 

MORUNG-SAUL.  The  shIp-buUdIng  tim- 
ber of  Shorea  robvMa. 

MORUS.  The  Mulberry  genus,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Moracece,  has  representa- 
tives In  the  tropics  and  temperate  regions 
of  Asia  and  America,  but  none  in  Europe 
or  Africa.  It  consists  of  milky  juiced  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  large  often  rough  entire 
or  lobed  deciduous  leaves,  and  unisexual 
greenish-white  Inconspicuous  flowers,  the 
two  kinds  being  usually  in  separate  axil- 
lary catkin-like  spikes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
female  spike  ultimately  ripening  Into  an 
oblong  juicy  aggregate  fruit,  composed  of 
numerous  egg-shaped  compressed  achenes 
(or  true  fruits)  covered  by  the  enlarged 
succulent  calyces.  Black  Mulberries  are 
eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit ;  besides  which  pre- 
serves and  a  kind  of  wine  are  made  from 
them,  and  their  juice  is  used  In  pharmacy 
for  colouring  and  flavouring.  [A.  S.] 

M.  nigra,  the  Black  Mulberry,  Is  the  spe- 
cies chiefly  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  The 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  forms  a  large  round  head,  with 
dense  foliage  affording  a  complete  shade. 
The  leaves  are  bluntly  heart-shaped,  or 
slightly  lobed,  thick,  with  a  rough  surface. 
The  fruit  is  roundish-oval,  dark  red  or 
black,  the  surface  uneven.  The  tree  is  late 
In  leaflng,  which  takes  place  In  May,  when 
usually  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

The  name  Jlfonts,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  black ; 
but  M.  de  la  Bretonnerie  says  tiiat  the  tree 
does  not  push  forth  Its  leaves  till  the  frosts 
are  over,  and  hence  It  has  been  designated 
*  the  wisest  of  trees,'  and  that  from  this 
peculiarity  It  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
Monia  from  the  word  mora,  a  delay.  Dr. 
Butler  (Sketch  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Oeo- 
graphy,  p.  188)  says :  '  The  modem  name  of 
Peloponnese  Is  Morea,  from  the  Mulberry 
trees  which  grow  there,  having  been  in- 
troduced for  supplying  silkworms.'  Bo- 
tanists are  not  decided  as  to  Its  native 
country.  It  has  certainly  been  found  wild 
in  the  chains  of  the  (Taucasus  and  adjoin- 
ing mountains,  but  It  Is  probably  also  in- 
digenous to  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
I  ancients.  We  read  In  the  Bible  that  •  He 
I  destroyed  their  vines  with  hailstones,  and 
'  their  mulberry-trees  with  frost.'  Also  that 
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David  came  upon  the  PhiiUtines,  and 
mote  tbem  over  against  the  mulberry- 
rees."  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  the  mul- 
terry  mast  have  been  well  known  to  the 
rews  at  that  time,  otherwise  it  would  not 
lave  been  mentioned  by  the  sacred  hlsto- 
ian  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  par- 
Icular  locality  of  a  battle. 
Mulberries  are  mentioned  by  the  early 
Sreek  writers,  Theophrastus,  DIoscorldes, 
ind  Galen  ;  and  among  the  Romans  by  Vlr- 
ril,  Horace,  Pliny,  Ac.  All  these  writers 
ire  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Black  Mulberry, 
If.  nigra,  which  must  have  been  the  spe- 
;ies  first  employed  for  feeding  the  sllk- 
vorm  after  its  Introduction  to  Western 
\8la  and  the  South  of  Europe.  Dr.  Tozzetti 
states  that  the  introduction  of  the  White 
Mulberry  Into  Italy  is  of  a  date  long  poste- 
•lor  to  that  of  the  silkworm.  These  were  Im- 
[K)rted  into  Sicily  In  1148,  by  King  Ruggle- 
rl,  after  hehad  conquered  Thebes,  Athens, 
ind  Corinth.  The  Lucchese  are  said  to 
liave  learned  the  art  of  rearing  them  from 
Che  Sicilians,  and  introduced  It  into  Flo- 
rence, when  in  1315  they  took  refuge  there 
from  the  sack  of  their  own  city,  Pog- 
ninl  has,  however,  proved  that  silk  was 
produced  In  Florence  In  and  previous  to 
the  year  1225,  and  from  Italian  histories 
and  chronicles  it  appears  that  there  were 
9ilk  factories  there  before  1266.  From  Si- 
cily Mulberry-trees  were  brought  to  France, 
about  1494.  The  Black  Mulberry  is  men- 
tioned by  Tusser  in  1557  ;  and  it  Is  stated 
that  the  first  trees  were  planted  at  Syon 
House  in  1548,  but  the  first  Duke  of  North- 
umberland said,  previous  to  1824,  that  be 
could  trace  these  trees  back  three  centu- 
ries. Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  as  very  old  Mulberry-trees  were 
found  near  monasteries,  they  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  monks  whilst  they  were  in 
possession  of  these  establishments.  Bacon 
enjoyed  In  London  the  shade  of  a  mulberry 
tree ;  and  Shaksi>eare,  as  Is  well  known, 
had  a  favourite  one  at  8tratford-on-Avon. 
We  have  seen  two  others  that  were  raised 
from  this  celebrated  tree  and  planted 
by  Garrlck  at  his  villa  near  Hampton 
Oourt,  where  they  are,  or  were  very  lately, 
still  alive.  They  had  been  planted  in  line 
with  hollies,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
and  were  the  common  Black  Mulberry.  The 
trees  had  been  reared  with  taller  stems 
than  usual,  but  had  been  blown  down  and 
were  prostrate  when  we  saw  them  ;  never- 
theless, as  the  Mulberry  Is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  vigorous  shoots  were  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  their  stems,  and  these  with 
rare  might  form  large  trees.  The  planting 
at  mulberry-trees  was  much  encouraged  by 
King  James  I.,  not  so  much  for  the  fruit  as 
For  the  rearing  of  silkworms ;  but  that  has 
oever  been  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale. 

M.  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  Is  a  native 
of  China,  and  of  the  north  of  India  accord- 
ing to  some  authors ;  but  In  the  latter.  Dr. 
Reyle  states  iBotany  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  p.  337)  that  It  Is  not  found  wild. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, although  some  allnslon  is  made  to 


its  fruit  In  their  writings.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  HortinUtural  Society  (Ix.  170),  it  is 
mentioned  that  'a  variety  of  the  Whit« 
Mulberry,  said  to  be  delicious  eating,  but 
unknown  In  Europe,  Is  now  abundant  in 
Beloochlstan,  Aflghanlstan,  and  probably 
in  Persia,  and  apparently  of  very  ancient 
cultivation  there.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  impossible  that  some  knowledge  of 
it  may  have  reached  such  of  the  ancient 
writers  as  may  have  been  in  the  East  or 
had  communication  with  it.'  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  cuttings  of  the  White 
Mulberry  were  first  brought  into  Tuscany 
from  the  Levant,  by  Francesco  Buonvicinl, 
in  1434.  In  the  following  year  a  law  for 
encouraging  its  cultivation  was  made  In 
Italy ;  and  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  White  Mulberry  had  gradually, 
but  entirely,  superseded  the  Black  as  far 
as  regards  Its  cultivation  for  the  feeding 
of  silkworms,  although  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  previously  the  Black  Mulberry 
had  supplied  the  food  of  the  silkworms 
which  produced  the  silk  spun  In  Europe. 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  has  heart-shaped  or 
ovate  undivided  or  lobed  serrated  and 
rather  glossy  leaves.  The  fruit  is  white 
or  pale  red.  The  tree  Is  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  M.  nigra,  and  Its  leaves 
contain  more  of  the  glutinous  milky  sub- 
stance resembling  caoutchouc  which  gives 
tenacity  to  silk  produced  by  the  worms 
which  feed  on  them,  and  is  found  In  all 
plants  on  which  they  exist.  The  White 
Mulberry  and  Its  varieties  are  more  tender 
than  the  Black,  which,  as  above  stated,  has 
withstood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  our  severest  winters ;  but  not  so  the 
White,  for  in  most  winters  Its  shoots  are 
killed  back  more  or  less,  and  In  less  than 
thirty  years  the  tree  becomes  very  stunted. 
Hence  without  due  precautions  It  could 
not  be  grown  In  this  climate  to  supply  food 
for  silkworms.  If  cut  down,  however,  like 
raspberry  canes,  the  White  Mulberry  push- 
es again  very  rapidly,  and  if  not  constantly 
nipped  almost  in  the  bud,  a  profusion  of 
leaves  would  soon  be  produced. 

Herein,  we  suppose,  must  have  lain  the 
error  by  which  a  British  Irish  and  Colonial 
Silk  Company,  formed  In  1825,  must  have 
failed.  Independent  of  other  adverse  causes 
which  may  have  existed.  This  company 
imported  26,000  WhIteMuIberry  trees  from 
the  south  of  France  into  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  200,000  more.  The  speculation 
however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  though  we 
know  from  experience  that  fine  silk  has 
been  abundantly  produced  In  Britain,  the 
silkworms  being  fed  on  leaves  of  the  Black 
Mulberry,  those  of  the  White  Mulberry 
and  Its  varieties,  and  of  the  Osage  orange, 
being  used  as  occasional  substitutes.  The 
deaths  of  the  worms  under  such  condi- 
tions have  not  been  above  three  percent. 
In  such  a  company  the  question  of  success 
would  resolve  Itself  into  two  heads:— 1st, 
the  proper  management  of  the  Mulberry 
plantations,  which  would  be  very  easy ;  and 
2ndly,  the  price  of  labour.  The  labour 
might  be  performed  by  otherwise  nnem- 
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ployed  persons,  at  a  rate,  we  suppose,,  re- 
mooeratlTe  to  both  emplorers  and  era- 
plojed.  Mulberry  trees  will  grow  almost 
anxwhere,  but  their  growth  and  the  crops 
of  leares  may  be  limited  by  injudicious 
gatbering  on  their  first  pushing  out.  What 
then  is  to  be  done?  The  worms  being 
hatched  must  be  fed:  but  It  is  in  our 
power  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  hatching. 
In  oar  northern  climate  the  eggs  should  be 
kept  cool,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hatched 
till  theregetatlon  of  the  trees  la  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  without  Injury  a  plentl- 
ftU  supply  of  food  for  the  young  worms. 
This  observation  may  prove  useful  even 
to  amatenrs,  who  may  have  only  a  single 
lAQiberry  tree  on  which  to  feed  silkworms 
foramoaeraent.  A  pound  of  silk  Is  worth 
Its  weight  In  silver,  and  this  pound  may 
be  prodaced  from  thirty  pounds  of  mul- 
berry leaves.  This  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  single  tree,  which  might 
yield  annually  the  essential  material  fur 
sixteen  yards  of  gros  de  Naples. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  M.  alba,  all 
of  which  may  be  utilised  for  feeding  the 
silkwonn ;  but  that  called  M.  alba  multicau- 
lit  is,  both  hi  France  and  Italy,  considered 
the  beat. 

it  rubra  Is  a  native  of  America,  and 
KTowifrom  forty  to  seventy  feet  In  height. 
M.  Uttarica,  a  tree  resembling  the  White 
Mnlberry, bears  reddish  or  pale  fruit,  which 
'8  not  of  good  flavour,  though  made  into 
a  sweetmeat  in  Tartary.  There  are  some 
other  species,  but  those  we  have  noticed 
are  the  most  important :  the  Black  more 
especially  for  Its  fruit,  and  for  its  leaves ; 
and  the  White  for  its  leaves  chiefly.  Its 
pult  being  of  little  estimation,  although 
itaiso  may  be  turned  to  account  for  feeding 
poultry.  [JL  t.] 

MORVBN.   (Fr.)    Juniperua  plumicea. 

H08CHARIA.  An  erect  annual  from 
ujljl,  with  the  aspect  of  a  Sonchus,  but 
witlJ  a  strong  smell  of  mask,  forming  a 
!  fiffm  of  Compogita  of  the  tribe  Nassavr 
n«.  It  is  characterised  chiefly  by  the 
torolncre  of  five  or  six  spreading  leafy 
wacta,  and  by  the  pappns  consisting  of 
Tery  short  lanceolate  dilate  chaffy  scales. 
M06CHATEL.    Adoaea. 

M08CHATOU8.    Having  the  smell  of 

mnst 

M0SCH08MA.  A  genus  of  labiates, 
pavhig  the  calyx  ovate,  its  upper  tooth 
wgest,  the  others  smaller  and  nearly 
CQaal;  and  the  style  club-shaped,  slightly 
two-lobed  at  the  end.  The  species  are 
herbs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  of  Hol- 
^a,  or  of  Africa,  and  bear  small  flowers. 
The  name  bears  allusion  to  the  odour  pos- 
•ewed  by  certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

MOSSEa  A  large  alliance  of  cryptogams, 
fonaistlng  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Liver- 
worts or  Hepatiea,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
true  Mosses  or  Mutci.  Their  grand  technl- 
^  distinction,  however  they  may  differ  in 
nabit,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  arche- 
gonia  and  antberldia  are  produced  upon 


the  perfect  plant,  and  not  upon  some  pre- 
vious growth  or  prothallus ;  and  that  the 
act  of  impregnation  produces  a  capsule, 
and  not  a  new  plant  as  in  ferns  and  pseu- 
do-ferns. The  word  Moss  Is  applied  popu- 
larly to  many  low  tufted  plants,  whether 
phasnogams  or  cryptogams.  Small  species 
of  /SeduTO,  for  instance  S.  angHcum,  are 
sometimes  termed  Mosses— of  course  mere- 
ly on  account  of  their  habit.      [M.  J.  B.] 

MOSS,  BLACK.  IHllandeia  tuneoides; 
also  called  Spanish  Moss,  and  Long  Moss. 
— ,  BOG.  Sphojgnum.  — ,  CANARY.  Par- 
melia  perUUat  a  lichen  used  for  dyeing. 
— ,  CEYLON.  The  common  name  for  Plo- 
caria  Candida,  which  is  Imported  from 
Ceylon  with  some  other  species.  Its  quali- 
ties are  like  those  of  Carageen.  Sphcero- 
C0CCU8  lichenoides,  which  is  found  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  as  well  as  in  the 
tropics,  has  much  the  same  qualities,  and 
has  been  prepared  as  a  yickleand  preserve, 
or  an  ingredient  in  soup,  the  requisites  for 
such  a  use  being  delicacy  of  texture  as  well 
as  other  qualities.  —  .CORSICAN.  A  sup- 
posed vermifuge,  once  in  some  repute,  but 
now  almost  exploded.  If  genuine,  it  should 
consist  of  Qraettaria  Helminthochorton, 
one  of  the  rose-spored  Alga,  but  for  this 
the  common  Laurencia  obtusa  is  frequently 
substituted,  and  probably  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  real  value  of  the  sample.  Many 
other  species  are  mixed  up  with  the  true 
Corsican  Moss,  when  that  is  really  present. 
The  notion  of  Its  virtues  probably  arose 
from  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  the 
cylindrical  stems  and  branches  bearing  i 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  worm.  — ,  CUP. 
The  common  name  of  Cenomyce  {Scypho- 
pJiorus)  pyxidata,  a  lichen  which  grows 
abundantly  on  gravelly  banks,  rotten  wood, 
&c,  deriving  its  name  from  the  cup-shaped 
processes  to  the  margin  of  which  the  fruit 
is  attached.  It  Is  still  kept  by  the  herbalists 
as  a  remedy  for  hooping-cough,  though  its 
virtues  are  probably  quite  Imaginary.  — , 
FILM.  Hymenoetomum.  — ,  ICELAND. 
Cetraria  ialandica,  a  nutritious  article  of 
food :  see  Cbtrabia.  — ,  IDLE.  An  old 
name  for  various  tree  lichens,  especially 
those  which  are  pendulous.  The  epithet 
•  idle '  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  barren 
and  useless.  — ,  IRISH.  Chondrtu  cris- 
pu9  :  see  CAaAGBiN.  — ,  JAFFNA.  AUc- 
toria  aarmentosa,  a  dye  lichen  collected  in 
Ceylon.  — ,  LONG.  TlUandaia  uanecides. 
— ,  NECKLACE.  A  name  especially  applied 
to  the  form  of  Uanea  in  which  the  stem 
is  cracked  transversely  so  as  to  look  like 
a  strung  necklace;  but  It  Is  extended 
to  other  conditions.  — ,  NEW  OR- 
LEANS. Tillandsia  umeoides,  or  Black 
Moss.  — ,  PEARL.  Chondrua  crispiis. 
— ,  REIN-DEER.  Cenomyce  rangiferina. 
—,  SCALE.  Jungermannia.  Scale  Mosses 
Is  a  term  applied  to  the  order  Jungerman- 
niaeecB.  — ,  SPANISH.  The  commercial 
name  of  Tillandaia  uaneoidee.  — ,  SPLIT. 
Andrcea. 

MOSS-BERRY.    Oxyeoccm  paluatris. 

MOSS-CROPS.    Eriophorum  vaginatum. 
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MOSTAHIBA.   A  hard  BraziUan  wood. 

MOTE.  The  nut  of  the  West  African 
Oarapa  guineensis. 

MOTHER-CELL&  Cells  In  which  other 
cellB  are  generated. 

MOTHBR-CLOVES.  A  name  in  the 
East  for  the  fully  expanded  flower-buds  of 
Caryophyllus  aromaticua. 

MOTHER  -  OF  -  THOUSANDS.  Idnaria 
Oymbalaria. 

MOTHER-OF-THYME,  or  MOTHER-OF- 
TIME.   Thymus  Serpyllum. 

MOTHBR-OF-VINEGAR.  The  floccu- 
lent  mycelium  of  various  moulds  (Mucor, 
Penicillium,  &c.)  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  vinegar. 

MOTHERWORT.  Leonurui,  also  Arte' 
miaia  wXgaria. 

MOUCERON.    (Fr.)    Agarieua  oreades. 

MOU(X>TT-MOTTCOU.  A  Guiana  name  for 
the  seeds  of  Oaladium  arboreacena. 

MOULDa  A  name  given  popularly  to 
the  thread-like  Fvmgi  which  prey  upon 
our  provisions,  and  which  attack  other 
substances,  as  gum,  glue.  Ink,  &c.,  living 
at  their  expense,  and  destroying  their 
valuable  properties.  These,  however,  be- 
long to  two  very  different  series,  Hypho- 
mycttea  and  Phyaomycetea,  which  we  must 
treat  separately.  Many  of  the  Moulds  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  when  immersed 
in  fluids,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  most 
Fungi ;  and  from  their  capability  of  appro- 
priating what  is  nutritious,  and  rejecting 
what  is  hurtful,  they  are  often  developed 
in  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  salts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Fmigi  in  general 
In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for 
example,  they  become  as  it  were  electro- 
typed  by  the  copper,  while  they  appro- 
priate the  other  elements.  In  such  situar 
tions,  moreover,  they  are  often  propa- 
gated by  cells  separated  from  the  threads, 
which  in  their  turn  produce  new  cells; 
and  therefore  they  are  described  as  AlgcBt 
under  various  names.  As  their  spores 
are  often  able  to  sustain  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  without  destruction,  they 
occur  in  situations  where  they  would 
otherwise  not  be  expected,  as  In  preserved 
fruits  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
and  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
access  of  fresh  spores.  Where  there  is  any 
possibility  of  communication,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  vegetable  tissues  which  they 
cannot  i>enetrate;  and  in  animals,  they 
occur  in  situations  where  they  must,  like 
intestinal  worms,  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  tissues  to  the  cavities  in  which 
they  grow.  They  are  amongst  the  most  de- 
structive agents  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, as  is  proved  by  the  potato  murrain. 
In  the  human  frame  they  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  cutaneous  disorders.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOUNTAIN  LAYER.  A  reddish  gela- 
tinous Alga,  belonging  to  the  genus  PaJr 
mella,  consisting  of  a  roundish    slightly 


lobed  frond,  growing  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, after  the  fashion  of  the  common 
Noatoc  It  is  used  occasionally  to  pnrgo 
calves.  It  was  formerly  called  Ulva  num- 
tana,  though  it  has  little  affinity  with 
Ulva.  [M.  J.  BO 

MOUNTAIN-PRIDE,  or  MOUNTAIN- 
OREEN.  A  West  Indian  name  for  SpaOielia 
simplex. 

MOUNTAIN-SWEET.  A  Canadian  name 
for  Ceanothua  americanua. 

MOURBAU,  MOURESIOLE,  or  MOU- 
RETTB.    CFr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

MOUREILLER.    (Fr.)    MaXpighia. 

MOURIRIACE^  A  natural  group  of 
perlgynous  Exogens,  now  included  In 
Melaatiymaceoe.  Mouriria  wants  the  marked 
ribs  of  Melaatoma,  and  its  leaves  are  very 
distinctly  dotted. 

MOURNING  WIDOW.  Geranium 
phcBum. 

MOURON.  (Fr.)  Anagallia,  especially 
A.  arvenaia  and  ccerulea,  also  Veronica 
Anagallia.  —  BLANC.  Stellaria  media. 
—  D'EAU.  Samolua  VaXerandi.  —  DES 
OISE  AUX.     SteUaria  media. 

MOUSE-BANE.    Aconitum  myoctonum. 

MOUSE  CHOP  Meaembryanthemum  mvr 
rinum. 

MOUSE-fiAR.  JETicracittrnPi'tosetta;  also 
Ceraatium  vulgatunL  — ,  BASTARD. 
Hieracium  Paeudo-Piloadla. 

MOUSBTAIL.  Mygalurua;  also  Myoavr 
rua  minimua,  and  Dendroibium  Myoaurus. 

MOUSE-THORN.    Centaurea  myacantha, 

MOUSSACHE.    (Fr.)    Cassava  starch. 

MOUSSE  DE  CORSE.  (Fr.,)  Gracilaria 
Welminthochorton.  —  PERLEE.  Ohondrus 
criapua.  —  TERRESTRE.  Lycopodium 
clavatum. 

MOUSSELET.  (Fr.)  Thlaapi  per/oliatum. 

MOUSSONIA.  A  genus  of  Oeaneracem, 
separated  from  Oesnera,  and  represented 
by  G.  elongata.  It  is  known  by  Its  sub- 
shrubby  habit,  by  the  short-limbed  tubular 
corolla,  whose  tube  Is  very  slightly  In- 
flated, and  by  the  presence  of  a  thick 
sinuous  ring  at  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
consisting  of  five  nearly  equal  glands. 
The  species  are  very  ornamental  and  of 
free  flowering  habit.  [T.  M.] 

MOUTAN.  Aname  given  to  that  section 
of  Pceonia  which  contains  the  Tree  PaBony 
{PcBonia  Movtan).  This  plant,  which  Is 
sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct  genus, 
differs  from  the  other  species  in  having 
the  disk  enormously  developed,  forming 
an  Irregular  cup  which  envelopes  the  flve 
carpels.  The  shrubby  habit,  so  very  rare 
among  Banunculacea,  also  separates  It 
from  the  herbaceous  p»onIes  destitute  of 
the  cup-like  Qisk.  Moutan  (derived  from 
Meu-tang,  king  of  flowers)  is  the  name  by 
whi<di  the  Tree  Pseony  is  known  in  China 
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and  Japan,  where  It  is  a  favourite  garden 
flower.  Its  native  place  is  said  to  be  the 
north  of  China,  on  Mount  Ho-an.  In  £n- 
gllsta  gardens  it  seldom  attains  a  greater 
height  than  from  three  to  five  feet ;  but  in 
China  it  is  reported  to  be  sometimes  ten 
feet  high.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  herbaceous  paeonies,  but  are  less 
leathery;  the  flower  in  the  wild  state  is 
purple,  but  in  cultivation  white,  pink, 
pale  purple,  and  pale  with  purple  or  red 
spote  occur.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MOIITARDB.  (Ft.)  SinajHs.  —  Bk- 
TARDE.  Arabia.  —  bItaRDE  DE  MI- 
THRIDATE.  BiaetOeUa.  —  DBS  CAPU- 
CINS.  Coclklearia  ^rmoracia.  —  DES 
INDES,  or  ETRAN6ERE.  Cleome.  —  DE 
HATE.   ErygiTHum  officinale. 

MOVHTG  plant.    Desmodium  ffyrana. 

MOWHA.    BcusialaWoUa. 

HOWLOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Dio- 
scorea  aeuieata. 

MOWRA.  A  kind  of  arrack  obtained 
from  Batna  UOtfolia. 

MOXA.  A  name  applied  to  different 
substances  used  In  surgery  to  produce  a 
sore  by  means  of  slow  combustion.  The 
practice  in  some  countries  almost  super- 
sedes erery  other  kind  of  medical  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  best  substances  for  this 
purpose  Is  amadou  (.Polyporuafomentanua). 
The  Japan  and  China  Moxa,  however,  is 
prepared  from  certain  species  of  Artemisia 
(A.  Moxa,  ehinensis,  &c.).  In  England,  cot- 
wn-wool,  and  the  pith  of  the  sunflower, 
which  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  are  more 
frequently  employed.  Moxa  is  not,  how- 
ever.mucb  used  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  great  pain  it  produces,  and  it  does 
not  appffM-  that  it  has  any  compensating 
advantages  over  more  speedy  methods  of 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  skin  and 
the  underlying  tissues.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOXO-MOXO.  A  Bolivian  name  for 
Eupatorium  glvUnosum. 

MVCEDINEa  A  natural  order  of  hy  pho- 
mycetous  Futtffi,  containing  those  naked- 
«pored  moulds  whose  threads  are  never 
coated  by  a  distinct  membrane,  and  are 
mostly  white  or  coloured.  The  common 
species  of  AspergiUtu  and  Penieillium  are 
well-known  examples.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  different  species  occur  on 
bodies  according  as  they  are  acid  and  alka- 
line, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  latest  experiments.  Their 
aarency  in  fermentation  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  article  Ybast.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  more  perfect  observation  will 
reduce  many  of  the  objects  recognised  at 
present  as  species  to  the  condition  of 
mere  roycelia-bearing  conidia.  Such  ob- 
servations, however,  require  repetition, 
and  are  so  liable  to  error  that  they  must 
at  first  be  received  with  considerable  cau- 
tion. [M.  J.  B.] 

M UCIDOns.  Hasty ;  smeUIng  of  mouldl- 
ness. 


MT7C0R.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
mucorlnous  Moulds,  characterised  by  a 
globose  sporangium,  into  which  the  tip  of 
the  stem  often  enters  in  the  guise  of  a 
clavate  columella,  and  indefinite  sporidia 
produced  irregularly  in  the  cavity.  These 
spores  are  mostly  elliptic ;  but  sometimes, 
as  in  M.fusiger,  a  species  with  brownish 
threads  produced  not  uncommonly  on 
decaying  agarics,  the  spores  are  much 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped.  M.  Mticedo 
is  extremely  common  on  fruit,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  expedite  its  decay,  which  is  true 
only  when  the  surface  is  broken,  or  the 
cellular  substance  communicates  with  the 
outer  air.  Jf.  Phycomycea  is  noticed  in 
the  article  Mucobiwi.  The  common  spe- 
cies of  Mucor  have  their  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yeast.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MUCORINI.  A  natural  order  of  physo- 
mycetous  Fungi,  analogous  to  Mucedines, 
which  they  resemble  in  habit,  but  pro- 
ducing their  fruit  within  vesicles,  and 
not  externally.  The  sporidia  arise  some- 
times Indifferently  in  the  sacs,  without 
any  especial  point  of  attachment ;  but  in 
Acrostalagmua  they  rise  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches  which  penetrate  the  cysts. 
The  bread  mould  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples,  but  the  finest  of  all 
is  that  which  grows  in  prodigious  masses 
on  grease,  the  walls  of  oil  mills,  and  other 
unctuous  situations.  The  threads  when 
dry  have  a  peculiar  shining  aspect,  and  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  and  the  species,  which 
is  a  true  Mucor,  was  formerly  assigned 
to  Algce,  under  the  name  of  Phycomyces. 
Several  of  the  species  bear  two  kinds  of 
fruit  on  the  same  stem,  both  the  sporidia 
and  the  sacs  which  contain  them  being 
different  in  size  and  character.  Some, 
again,  as  Acrostalagmua,  appear  to  assume 
two  forms— an  ascomycetous  and  a  gym- 
nomycetous.  The  latter  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  bearing  stylospores  or 
male  fruit.  In  one  genus  the  cyst  is 
formed  after  the  combination  of  two 
branches,  as  In  the  conjugate  Alga;  and 
in  Endodromia  there  is  an  active  motion 
within  the  spores  whose  nature  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUCOUS,  MUCOSE.  Covered  with  a 
slimy  secretion,  or  with  a  coat  that  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
slimy. 

MUCRO.    A  sharp  terminal  point. 

MUCRONATE.  Abruptly  terminated  by 
a  hard  short  point ;  thus  mucro^iato-serrate 
is  when  the  serratures  terminate  In  a  hard 
short  points, 

MUCUNA.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  well  known  to  travellers  in  tropical 
countries  from  the  exceedingly  annoying 
character  of  their  seed-pods,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  stinging  hairs  easily 
detached  by  the  slightest  shake,  and  caus- 
ing great  irritation  if  they  happen  to 
fall  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  It 
belongs  to  the  leguminous  order,  and 
consists  of    a  considerable    number    of 
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species,  mostly  found  in  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  only  two  or  three  occurring  In 
Africa,  and  one  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  Ail 
are  twiners  or  tall  climbers,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  long-staiked  often  pendulous 
racemes  of  large  purple  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  rising  singly  or  in  clusters  from 
gland-like  swellings;  they  have  a  bell- 
shaped  four-toothed  calyx,  papilionaceous 
corolla  with  the  upper  petal  shorter  than 
the  rest  and  the  keel  curved  upwards,  and 
the  siamens  all  united  except  the  upper 
one.  The  pods  are  thick  and  leathery,  if. 
pruriena,  the  pods  of  which  afFord  the 
Cowage,  or  CJow-itch  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  a  celebrated  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  These  pods  are  four  or  Ave 
inches  long,  shaped  like  the  letter  /,  and 
clothed  with  a  thick  coating  of  short  stiff 
brittle  hairs  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  the 
points  of  which  are  notched  or  finely 
serrated,  and  cause  intolerable  itching,  or 
even  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is 
allayed  by  the  application  of  oil.  Their 
beneficial  effects  when  taken  internally 
are  due,  it  is  said,  to  their  mechanical  or 
stinging  action  upon  the  worms ;  they 
are  administered  in  treacle,  syrup,  or 
honey.  [A.  8.] 

MTJCUa  Gummy  matter  soluble  In 
water. 

MUOAR.  CalQtropia  giganteat  and  C.  pro- 
eera. 

MIJDWEED.    Hdotciadium  inxmdaJtum. 

MUDWORT.    Limosella. 

MUFLB  DE  VBAU.  (Fr.)  Antirrhinum 
majua. 

MIJFLIER.  (Fr.)  Antirrhinum.  —  DB 
VBAU,  or  DBS  JARDINS.  Antirrhinum 
majus. 

MU60ET.  Ckmnallaria  m<0aU«.  —, 
PETTY.    Galium  verum. 

MUGHO.    (Fr.)    Pinua  Pumilio. 

MUGUET,  or  M.  DB  MAI.  (Fr.)  Cnnval- 
laria  majalia.  —  DBS  BOIS,  or  PETITE. 
AapenUa  odorateu 

MUGWEED,  GOLDEN.  Cfdlium  erucior 
turn. 

MUGWORT.  Artemisia  vulgaris.  — , 
INDIAN.  Artemisia  hirsuta.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.    Parthenium  Systerophorus. 

MUHLENBECKIA,  A  genus  of  Poly- 
gonaeeee  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, consisting  of  twining  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  the  leaves  often  cordate 
or  hastate  at  the  base ;  and  bearing  axillary 
or  terminal  often  paniculately  branched 
spikes  of  polygamous  flowers.  The  five 
lobes  of  the  perianth  are  often  unequal ; 
stamens  eight ;  styles  three ;  nut  three- 
edged.  There  are  two  subgenera— fnmti^ 
lenbeckia,  from  South  America,  with  sim- 
ple stigmas ;  and  Sarcogonumt  from  Austra- 
lia, with  plumose  stigmas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

Mt^HLBNBBRGIA.    A  genus  of  grasses 


belonging  to  the  tribe  Agrostidetp,  the 
inflorescence  of  which  is  generally  In  the 
form  of  light  elegant  panicles,  whicJi  give 
the  plants  a  handsome  appearance.  Steudel 
describes  fifty  species,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  natives  of  South  America  and 
the  Southern  States.  M.Spica-venti,  better 
known  as  Agrostis  Spica-venti,  and  some- 
times referred  to  Apera,  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  a  very  beautiful  grass.   [D.  M.] 

MUHOOA,  or  MUOHWA.  An  Indian 
name  for  Bassia  latifolia. 

MUKKA,  or  MUKUEB.  Hindustani 
names  for  Indian  Corn  or  Maize. 

MUKKI.   An  Indian  name  for  Gamboge. 

MULBERRY.  Morus.  —,  AUSTRA- 
LIAN. Hedycarya  Pseudo-Morns.  — , 
COMMON.  Morus  nigra.  — ,  DANDOLO*S. 
Morus  alba  Morettiana.  — ,  INDIAN. 
MoHnda  citri/olia.  -,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Entelea  arboreseens.  — ,  PAPER.  Brous- 
sonetia  papyri/era.  — ,  WHITE.  Morus 
alba. 

MULDERA.  A  genus  of  Javanese 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Pipercuxcp,  and 
named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
chemist  Mulder.  They  are  either  erect  or 
climbing  in  habit,  with  stalked  leathery 
ribbed  leaves,  and  dioecious  fiowers  on  a 
slender  spike,  which  ultimately  becomes 
thickened.  Each  fiower  emerges  from  a  j 
fleshy  cup,  which  is  at  first  closed,  but 
afterwards  cleft  transversely,  and  formed 
from  a  number  of  confluent  bracts.  The 
berries  are  large  scattered  reddish  and  very 
aromatic.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MULES.  Plants  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  one  plant  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
some  other  species. 

MULGEDIUM.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Cassini,  and  adopted  by  several  modem 
botaniiits,  for  the  blue-flowered  species 
of  Sonchus,  which  differ  slightly  from  the 
yellow-flowered  ones  in  the  achenes  taper- 
ing Into  a  very  short  beak,  and  sometimes 
in  the  pappus  not  being  so  white.  These 
differences,  however,  slight  as  they  are, 
are  not  quite  constant,  and  one  of  the  pale 
blue  American  species  has  occastonally  pale 
yellow  flowers.  Besides  the  8.  alpinus  and 
8.  Plumierif  both  very  handsome  species, 
common  In  several  mountainous  districts 
of  continental  Europe,  six  or  seven  species 
from  North  America  or  Northern  Asia  are 
referred  to  Mulgedium.  The  8.  alpinus  has 
been  found  In  some  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, but  Is  now  become  very  rare  there, 
or  almost  extinct. 

MULINUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  by  each  half  of  the  fruit 
being  flve-ribbed,  the  two  intermediate 
ribs  broad  and  wing-like.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  have 
entire  or  three  to  fl  ve-clef  t  leaves,  and  sim- 
ple umbels  of  yellow  flowers.         [G.  D  J 

MULLEIN.  Verbaseum.  -,  GREAT 
TORCH.  Verbaseum  Thapsus.  — .  MOTH. 
VeriHucum    Blattaria.     — ,  PETTY.    Pri- 
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mula  veris.    —.WHITE. 
nitis. 


VeiiKuettm  Ljfch- 


valved  and  flve-celled,  containing  two  oi 
often  only  one  seed  In  each  cell.     [B.  H.] 

MUNTINGIA.  A  tree  from  tropirnl 
AnieriM,  constltntlng  a  genus  of  Tilitm,, 
remarkable  for  the  broad  sessile  sUpn.n 


MULLERA.    A  genus  of  LeguminofioB  of 
the  tribe  DalbergieoB,  founded  on   a  tall 

woodycllmber  from  tropical  America,  with „.^  „,,^ 

the  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers  of  and  for  the  fruit,  which  Is  aglobnliTriKrn 
a  Lonchocarpus,  fi-om  which  genus  it  only  I  containing  a  large  number  of  small  serl- 
differs  in  the  pod,  which  is  thick,  of  a  dry  Immersed  in  pulp.  In  St.  Dominfro  tlii 
fleshy  consistence,  and  either  contracted  I  wood  is  used  for  staves,  and  cords  ar< 
between  each  seed  so  as  to  resemble  a  sue-  I  made  from  its  bast, 
cession  of  large  globular  beads,  or  if  re- 


duced .to  a  single  seed  the  whole  pod  is 
nearly  globular.  The  Cyanobotrys  of  Zuc- 
carinl,  from  Mexico,  appears  to  be  a  second 
species  of  the  same  genua. 

MULSARL  An  Indian  name  for  Mimvr 
8op8  ElengL 

MULT,  MULTUS.  In  Latin  compounds 
=  many.  Thxxs^  multifarious  or  multigerial 
means  In  many  rows ;  mtilti/torous,  bearing 
many  flowers ;  mtiUi/oliate,  bearing  many 
leaves,  &c. 

MULTICEPS.  Having  many  crowns,  as 
some  roots. 


MtTLTIPEROFS. 
times  in  one  season. 


Producing    several 


MULTIPID. 
segments. 


Cut  halfway  into  many 


MULTIJXIGOUS.  Bearing  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  pairs  of  leaflets. 

MULTIPLE.  Composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct parts. 

MULTISEPTATE.  Divided  by  many 
stages  into  many  chambers,  as  the  pith  of 
the  walnut. 

MUr.TISILIQU^  A  natural  order  of  , 
plants,  proposed  by  Linnaeus,  and  the  same 
as  the  order  Banuneuiaceee.  I 

MUNDIA.      A    genus    of   PolygdlacefB, 


MURALTIA.  A  genus  of  PotygaJarta 
consisting  of  about  flfty  species,  all  fr«»ni 
South  Africa.  They  are  all  small  low 
much-branched  shrubs  or  nnderahruiifi, 
often  rigid  and  scrubby,  with  alteniatt? 
often  stiff  and  needle-like  leaves,  and  i.mall 
flowers  solitary  in  their  axlH.  As  a  «eiiu3 
this  is  distinguished  from  Polyyala,  by 
the  inner  sepals  being  scarcely  larger  ilinn 
the  others,  and  by  the  capsule,  which  nl- 
most  always  terminates  In  four  shc.rt 
points,  horns,  or  protulierances.  None  ui 
them  are  known  to  have  useful  propert  ies. 

MURUMURU.  Attrocoryum  Mummuru. 

MURDANNIA.  A  genus  of  Commtly 
nacecp,  founded  on  Commelyna  scaviflora, 
an  Indian  herb,  with  enslform  root-ieave?. 
and  a  branched  scape  )>earing  blue  flowersi. 
The  perianth  has  the  thre^  outer  leaves 
herbaceous,  and  the  three  Inner  hirgerand 
petaloid  ;  there  are  six  stam-  nswlth  beard- 
ed filaments ;  the  parallel  anther-cells  s«Ta- 
rated  by  a  bicrural  connective,  the  alteninti> 
ones  sterile.  [j.  T.  aj 

MURET.    (Pr.)    CheirmUhm  ChtiH. 

MURICARIA.  A  genus  of  Crueifertr, 
forming  a  procumbent  herb,  growlntf  in 
sandy  places  In  Northern  Africa,  and  hav- 
ing pinnatifld  leaves,  and  terminal  or  late- 
ral racemes  of  white  flowers.  The  pouch  is 
indehiscent,  globose,  with  a  short  style, 
leathery  and  rough  on  the  surface ;    the 


consisting  of  two  species,  one  from  the  I  ;^"^fitSy  SouTse  rj  T  S.1 

Cape,  the  other  from  South  Brazil,  both     ^^  soniary,  giooose.  [J.  T.  8.J 

of  them  little  low  prickly  much-branched  '     MURICATED.    Furnished   with  nume 


shrubs,  with  small  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
Is  nearly  allied  to  MuraUia,  but  the  two 
inner  sepals  are  large  and  wing-like  as  In 
Polygala,  and  the  fruit  is  a  small  drupe 
containing  one  or  two  seeds ;  that  of  the 
Cape  species  is  said  to  be  eatable. 

MUNDIKEI.  The  Malay  name  for  the 
Water-Melon. 

MUNDULL  An  African  name  for  .If a- 
chis  hypogcea. 

-MUNGPALLL  An  Indian  name  for  ilm- 
ehis  hypogcea, 

MUN.TEET,  or  MUNJEETH.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  the  Madder  root,  fur- 
nished by  Riibiacordifolia. 

MUNROXIA.     A  genus  of  iieliaceee^  in- 


rous  short  hard  excrescences. 

MURICL  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  bark 
of  Byraonima. 

MIRIER  (Fr.)  Uorua.  —  \  PAPIER. 
Broussonetia  papyri/era,  —  DK  R  EN  A  R  D. 
Rvbu»  /ruticonu.  —  NAIN.  Rubtu  Cha- 
mtemorug. 

MURINUS.  Mouse-coloured;  grey,  with 
a  touch  of  red. 

MURLINa  The  Badderlocks.  Alaria  et- 
culenta, 

MURRATA.  A  genus  of  Aurantincetr, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  without 
spines,  having  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  ter- 
minal many-flowered  cymose  inflorescence. 
The  flowers  have  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  oblong 


habiting  the  East  Indies, and  consisting  of  ;  petals,  ten  free  stamens,  and  one  or  tw«) 
erect  shrubs,  with  imparipinnate  glabrous  ,  ovules.  The  fruit  Is  succulent.  With  this 
leaves,  and  isolated  axillary  white  flowers,  '  genus  Professor  Oliver  associates  Bergera, 
emitting  a  delicious  scent.  The  calyx  is  ;  there  being  too  many  transitional  chamc- 
fonr  or  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  four  or  five- 1  ters  between  the  two  to  allow  them  to  re- 
petaled  ;  the  stamens  united  Into  a  tube  .  main  separate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
OT  ten  In  number ;  and  the  capsule  five- '  India,  Java,  China,  Ac ;  two  of  them  with 
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white  fraifrant  flowers,  M.  exotica  and  Jf. 
panictdaia,  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
In  this  country.  The  Rcnus  derives  its 
name  from  John  Adam  Murray,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Gdttlngen.  [M.  T.  MJ 

MURRAYA  WOOD.  Another  name  for 
Box-wood. 

MURUCTTJA.  A  genas  of  West  Indian 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  PoLssi- 
JloracecB,  and  very  closely  related  to  Paasi- 
flora,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  co- 
ronet or  ray,  which,  in  place  of  consisting 
of  distinct  thread-like  segments,  as  In  true 
passion-flowers,  has  them  combined  Into  a 
tabe  surrounding  the  stalked  ovary.  JUT. 
oceHatOy  the  old  Pasaiflora  Muructija,  whose 
handsome  scarlet  flowers  render  it  very  at- 
tractive, is  said  to  possess  anthelmintic 
and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  to  be  used  in 
Jamaica  as  a  narcotic  [M.  T.  M.} 

MURTILLA.  A  Spanish  name  for  Eur 
genia  UgnL 

MURURA.    Victoria  regia. 

HXTRUTB.  A  Cingalese  name  for  Lager- 
strdmia  regina. 

MTTSACE^.  (Miism,  ifusads.)  A  natu-  i 
ral  order  of  petaloid  monocotyledons,  \te-  ' 
longing  to  Lindley's  amoraal  alliance  of 
Endogens.  The  plants  have  shoots  proceed- 
ing from  subterranean  rootstocks,  which  ' 
form  spurious  stems,  composed  of  tho 
sheathing  leafstalks  ;  veins  in  the  limb  of 
the  leaf  parallel,  and  proceeding  in  a  curved 
manner  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin ; 
flowers  bursting  through  spathes.  Peri- 
anth six-cleft,  adherent.  In  two  whorls, 
more  or  less  irregular;  stamens  six,  some 
usually  abortive,  the  anthers  linear,  in- 
trorse,  often  with  a  membranous  petaloid 
crest;  ovary  Inferior,  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous;  style  simple;  stigma 
usually  three-lobed.  Fruit  either  a  three- 
celled  capsule  with  loculicidal  dehiscence, 
or  succulent  andindehlscent ;  seeds  some- 
times surrounded  by  hairs.  They  are  na- 
tives of  warm  and  tropical  regions,  and 
furnish  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  fruit, 
while  their  leaves  afford  valuable  flbres. 
Spiral  vessels  abound  in  them.  There  are 
five  genera,  Including  Mtiaa  and  Strelitzia, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MUSA.  The  typical  genus  of  MtisacecB, 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  noble  her- 
baceous species,  now  found  growing  in  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  both  he- 
mispheres. The  true  stem  Is  small,  but  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  very  long,  and 
closely  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
false  stem.rising  In  some  cases  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high.  The  blade  of  the  leaf 
is  large,  oblong,  with  a  very  prominent 
midrib,  from  which  smaller  ones  pass  off 
at  right  angles.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
a  long  nodding  spike,  and  are  clustered 
together  in  groups,  protected  by  large 
sometimes  highly  coloured  bracts.  The 
perianth  is  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  con- 
sisting of  five  segments  separated  above, 
but  partly  united  below,  the  upper  lip  con- 


elstlng  of  a  single  concave  segment ;  there 
are  six  stamens,  one  of  which  is  abortive  ; 
and  the  ovary  is  Inferior,  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  attached  In  two  rows  to 
the  Inner  angle  of  each  compartment  of 
the  ovary.  The  fruit  la  berry-like,  with 
seeds  Imbedded  in  pulp. 

M.  paradisiaca  and  M.  sapientum  are  the 
botanical  names  by  which  the  Plantain  and 
Banana  are  respectively  known.  The  latter 
has  its  stems  marked  with  purple  spots, 
and  Its  fruits  are  shorter  and  rounder  than 
those  of  the  Plan  tain,  but  otherwise  the  two 
plants  are  little  different  one  from  the 
other.  They  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
most  remote  times  in  tropical  climates,  fn 
subtropical  Asia,  America.  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  which  they 
produce  in  enormous  quantities  with  very 
little  attention.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  of  which  differ  in  flavour, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  mawkish  and  vis- 
cid, at  least  in  the  ripe  state,  for  the  starch 
that  abounds  In  the  unripe  fruit  becomes 
converted,  as  it  ripens,  into  mucilage  and 
sugar.  They  are  highly  nutritious,  and 
serve  as  the  staple  food  of  a  large  number 
of  the  human  race.  Though  less  nutritious 
than  wheat  or  potatoes,  yet  the  space  occu- 
pied by  their  culture,  and  the  care  required, 
are  so  very  much  less,  that  Humboldt  has 
calculated  the  produce  of  Bananas  com- 
pared to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to 
that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1. 

Plantain  meal  Is  obtained  by  powdering: 
the  dried  fruit ;  It  Is  very  nutritious,  as  It 
contains  not  only  starch,  but  protein  or 
flesh-forming  material.  The  fruits  of  the 
Plantain  are  stated  by  chemists  to  be  most 
nearly  allied  in  composition  and  nutritive 
value  to  the  potato,  and  the  Plantain  meal 
to  rice.  The  natives  of  many  parts  of  India 
live  almost  entirely  on  Plantains,  and  the 
stems,  laden  with  fruit,  are  made  use  of  at 
wedding  festivities.  In  token  of  plenty. 
Plantations  of  Bananas  or  Plantains  are 
made  by  settlers  to  support  their  families, 
and  the  fruits  are  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in 
various  ways.  The  expressed  juice  is  in 
some  countries  made  into  a  fermented 
liquor,  and  the  young  shoots  eaten  as  a 
vegetable. 

The  specific  name,  paradisiaea,  was  given 
under  the  supposition  that  the  fruits  of 
the  Plantain  were  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of 
Scripture,  or  the  fruits  called  Grapes  that 
the  spies  brought  to  Moses  from  the  Pro- 
mised Land  as  evidence  of  its  fertility ; 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  opinions. 

When  the  stems  are  cut  down,  or  decay 
after  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  new  suck- 
ers are  sent  up  from  below,  and  these  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  produce  fruit  in 
their  turn.  Each  bunch  of  fruit  weighs 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  and  upwards, 
even  when  ripened  in  hothouses  In  this 
country.  The  abundance  and  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  the  fruit  are  not  the  only  quali- 
ties which  give  these  plants  their  value. 
Their  leaves  serve  as  thatch  for  houses, 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes;  and 
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some  parts  are  used  medicinally  In  cases 
of  dropsy,  and  as  an  external  application 
to  bnrns  and  ulcers. 

The  Mtucu  are  likewise  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  pervading 
their  leafetalks,  and  which  is  capable  of 
beingr  employed  for  weaving  purposes,  for 
making  paper,  &c.  One  species,  M.  textilU, 
Is  especially  valuable  on  this  account.  It 
furnishes  what  is  known  as  Manilla  Hemp, 
the  plant  being  cultivated  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  sake  of  its  flbre,  the  finer 
kinds  of  which  are  woven  Into  beautiful 
shawls,  and  the  coarser  employed  In  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  for  ships.  Ac  A 
very  large  supply  of  fibre,  adapted  for  paper- 
making  and  other  purposes,  could  be  ob- 
tained at  comparatively  little  cost  from 
this  and  various  spedes  of  Plantain. 

Several  species  are  cultivated  In  hot- 
houses In  this  country  for  tlielr  foliage  or 
for  their  fruit.  M.  chinensie,  also  caUed  CO- 
vendUhM,  a  dwarf  species  from  China,  pro- 
duces fruit  abundantly  in  our  hothouses. 
M.  Ensete  Is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  the  traveller  Bruce.  Its 
fruit  is  dry  and.  inedible,  containing  a  few 
large  stony  seeds ;  but  the  base  of  the 
flower-stalk  Is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
natives.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  In 
the  palm-house  at  Kew,  its  leaves  being 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  long,  and  traversed 
by  a  stout  vivid  red  rib,  while  the  trunk 
attained  a  circumference  of  nine  feet  In 
three  years.  It  was  remarked  by  Bruce.that 
on  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  represent** 
tions  of  Isis  with  ears  of  com,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  Banana  occur,  and  sometimes 
carvings  are  met  with  showing  the  hippo- 
potamus destroying  the  Banana.  Now  the 
true  Banana  is  not  a  native  of  Egypt ;  hence 
Bruce  surmised  that  the  Abyssinian  EnteU 
was  Intended.  The  hippopotamus  typifies 
the  NUe,  the  inundations  oi  which  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  wheat, 
but  also  the  JEnaete  which  was  to  supply 
its  place.  [M.T.MJ 

MUSADA-  An  Indian  name  for  Strycftnos 
mut-vomica. 

MUSANGA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  which  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  ^rfocarpocets.  It  is  nearly 
allied  In  habit  and  other  characters  to  O- 
eropia,  hut  Its  male  flowers  have  each  only 
one  stamen.  In  place  of  two.  The  fruit  is 
covered  by  the  hardened  perianth,  and  con- 
tains a  single  seed,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Guinea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MUSCADIER.    (Pr.)    Myrittiea, 

MU80AIRR    (Pr.)    Moscharia. 

MUSOALEa  The  group  or  alliance  of 
Acrogens,  comprising  the  Mossbs  :  which 
see ;  see  also  HuscL 

MUSCARDINE.  A  disease  to  which  sUk- 
worms  are  subject,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  little  pastille  to  which  the  dead 
silkworms  bear  some  resemblance.  The 
malady  Is  due  to  the  agency  of  a  mould, 
Botrvtia  Bassiama,  which  commences  Its 


growth  in  the  intestines,  and  gradual! ^ 
penetrates  every  part  of  the  Inwrt  ti, 
life  Is  destroyed.  It  Is  not  ronflned  to  i  li« 
larva,  the  pupa  sometimes  being  aJTer!). 
after  the  cocoon  is  spun.  Where  a  »!Jk 
worm  establishment  is  attacked  by  thli 
formidable  parasite,  nothing  eicept  tin 
greatest  care  and  cleanliness  will  rem  .v« 
it.  Every  particleof  dung,  every  wlthm . 
leaf,  every  dead  insect,  must  be  carpfullj 
removed,  and  the  walla  washed  with  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  or  some  other  »u>^ 
stance  which  may  destroy  the  spores.  It 
is  of  consequence,  also,  to  avoid  as  murh 
as  possible  all  Inrerconrse  with  other  ci-i 
blishments  in  which  disease  eiists.  A  tvw 
spores  scattered  over  the  leaves,  and  c.-u 
Bumed  by  the  caterpillars,  wtil  be  sufflcitnt 
to  keep  up  the  evlL  fM.  J.  aj 

MU8CARL  Bulbous  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  ind 
of  a  simple  stalk,  belonging  to  the  hya- 
cinth tribe  of  Liliarea,  and  natives  of 
middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. The  genus  Is  known  by  the  flowers 
having  a  tubular  almost  globose  periwiih. 
constricted  at  its  very  shortly  slx-t<Mtili«Hl 
mouth ;  six  stamens  with  very  short  uli  n- 
der  fllaments  inserted  Into  the  perlamh 
tube  ;  and  a  short  straight  style,  bearing 
a  three-cornered  papillose  stigma.  Its 
membranous  acutely  triquetrous  three- 
oeUed  capsules  contain  about  two  black 
seeds  in  each  cell.  [A.  S.] 

MU8CARIP0RM.  Formed  like  a  brush 
or  broom  ;  that  is  to  say,  furnished  with 
long  hairs  towards  one  end  of  a  slender 
body,  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  many 
composites. 

MUSCARIUM.  A  coUectlon  of  corym- 
bose branches,  such  as  are  found  In  many 
Asters. 

MUSCATEL.  A  choice  kind  of  grape, 
dried  on  the  vine,  for  fine  table  raisins. 

MUSCI.  An  Important  tribe  of  crypto- 
gams, comprising  the  Mosses  proper.which 
stand  apart  from  other  cryptogams  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  fruit,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  only.  Whether  the  axis  is 
elongated  or  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the 
more  or  less  pointed  and  lanceolate  imbri- 
cated or  distichous  leaves,  and  ovate  fruit 
opening  horizonUUy  by  the  separation  of 
a  terminal  lid,  and  bearing  one  or  more 
whorls  of  tooth-like  processes  at  the  ori- 
fice, in  tar  the  greater  number,  are  at 
once  distinctive.  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases  the  leaves  are  obtuse,  the  lid  does 
not  separate,  the  capsule  opens  by  vertical 
valvuUr  lobes,  and  the  orifice  is  naked :  yet 
even  in  these,  the  general  habit  and  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  preclude  all  possibility 
of  mistake.  ^^ 

The  leaves  of  Mosses  are  destitute  of  sto- 
mates.  but  these  organs  are  fouiid  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  capsules.  Their  colour 
Is  mostly  green,  though  occasionally  nearly 
white  from  the  absence  of  endochnmie  in 
the  outer  cells.  In  a  few  instances  the 
walls  of  the  cells  conununlcate  with  each 
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other  by  means  of  apertures,  or  contain  a 
spiral  thread.  The  cell  walls  of  the  stem 
occasionally  exhibit  scalariform  marks  or 
a  spiral  structure.  The  spores  are  gene- 
rally numerous,  and  produce  on  germina- 
tion a  green  conferva-like  mass  of  threads, 
forming  a  thin  felt.  From  this  the  plant 
springs  immediately,  and  either  on  the 
same  or  on  different  individuals  produces 
bundles  of  antheridiaaudarchegonia.  The 
antberidia  produce  spiral  spermatozoids, 
which  impregnate  the  embryo  cell  at  the 
base  of  the  archegonla.  This  by  cell-divi- 
sion gives  rise  to  a  capsule,  which  swells, 
and  in  most  cases  is  lifted  up  by  a  stem 
bursting  the  archegonlum,  which  remains 
as  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  at  the  top  of  the 
capsule.  The  capsule  in  the  space  between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  axis,  which  often 
forms  a  permanent  columella,  produces  by 
cell-division  the  spores ;  and  at  the  same 
time  provision  Is  made  in  most  cases  for 
the  separation  of  a  lid,  and  the  gradual 
dispersion  of  the  spores  by  the  formation 
!  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  hygroscopic 
I  often  brightly  coloured  teeth,  which  arise 
from  a  modification  of  the  different  layers 
of  cells  In  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  These 
teeth,  when  present,  are  either  only  four 
In  number  or  multiples  of  four,  and  both 
in  colour  and  structure  afford  beautiful 
microscopic  objects. 

The  fruit  In  Mosses  Is  either  terminal 
(ACBOCARPOU8)  or  lateral  (Plburgcar- 
pous);  and  in  the  latter  division  a  few 
produce  fruit  on  short  lateral  branchlets 
(Cladooarpous).  The  main  sections  are 
founded  on  these  differences  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  but  In  a  few  instances 
the  same  genus  has  acrocarpous  and  pleu- 
rocarpous  species. 

Mosses  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 
In  the  latter  instance  new  branches  are 
thrown  out,  which  are  called  innovations. 
When  dried,  the  leaves  recover  their  ori- 
ginal appearance  completely  If  Immersed 
In  water.  They  require,  however.  In  gene- 
ral, a  good  deal  of  moisture  when  in  active 
growth.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  occur  on  mountains  at  heights 
where  all  phaenogamlc  vegetation  ceases. 
A  few  species  occur  In  amber.  They  per- 
haps yield  fewer  objects  of  utility  to  man 
than  any  other  division  of  plants,  except 
those  of  the  same  alliance.  In  agriculture 
and  in  the  garden,  though  of  small  size, 
they  are  often  noxious  weeds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUSCOLOGY.  That  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  Mosses. 

MUSHROOM.  A  term  applied  some- 
times collectively  to  certain  of  the  larger 
Fungi,hVLt  more  usually  restricted  to  Agari- 
CU8  campestfHs,  and  the  species  confounded 
with  it.  If  the  use  of  mushrooms  as  food 
were,  however,  restricted  to  that  species 
as  it  occurs  in  our  pastures,  a  very  small 
quantity  would  be  consumed  compara- 
tively, our  market  being  largely  supplied 
with  coarser  species.  A  vast  quantity, 
moreover,  are  raised  artlflcially,  and  may 
be  had  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
though  their  price  is  necessarily  high. 


The  common  Mushroom  appears  to  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
horse.  Mushrooms,  at  least,  can  be  raised 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  from 
hoi-se  droppings,  properly  prepared,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  artlflcially  raised 
spawn.  The  manure  of  the  riding  school 
at  Belvoir,  where  the  straw  is  pounded 
down  Into  minute  fragments,  gives  a  con- 
stant supply.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  A. 
campestrU  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  allied 
species,  but  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  It 
is  the  only  one  that  is  wholesome.  Indeed 
It  is  rejected  from  many  Italian  markets, 
where  species  of  mi»re  snspicious  character 
are  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Further  infor- 
mation will  l)e  found  under  Horse  Mush- 
room, Ketchup,  &c.  — ,  HEDGE.  The 
common  name  of  a  large  form  of  Agariciu 
arvensia,  which  is  finely  figured  at  tab. 
77  of  Mrs.  Hussey's  IllvMrations  of  British 
Mycologj/.  The  pileus  Is  sometimes  as  much 
as  fourteen  Inches  across,  and  of  a  tawny 
yellow,  with  rich  brown  closely  pressed 
concentric  scales.  The  flesh  turns  yellow 
when  salted.  The  gills  are  at  first  white, 
then  pallid  red  without  admixture  of  grey, 
and  at  length  purple-brown.  The  stem  ig 
more  or  less  bulbous,  and  stuffed  with 
shining  fibres,  scaly  below,  with  a  thin 
broad  ring  above.  It  grows  under  trees, 
or  on  banks  near  water,  always  more  or  less 
tufted,  and  never  occurring  in  rings.  The 
Hedge  Mushroom  Is  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Hussey  for  ketchup,  but  eaten  in  sub- 
stance, she  says,  it  produces  violent  sick- 
ness. Cases  of  mischief  from  eating  Mush- 
rooms are  generally  traceable  to  this  pecu- 
liar form.  — ,  MITRB.  HdveUa  crispa.  — , 
OX.  A  name  given  to  a  large  variety  of  the 
true  Mushroom,  Agariciu  campegtrisiwhich 
measures  sometimes  fifteen  Inches  across, 
with  a  proportionately  stout  stem.  The 
pileus  Is  rough  with  scales,  which  are  at 
first  white,  and  then  tawny  or  reddish- 
brown.  The  gills  are  quite  free,  leaving  a 
groove  round  the  top  of  the  stem,  which 
takes  a  vinous  hue  when  bruised.  The  smell 
Is  powerful,  but  agreeable.  No  part  of  the 
plant  turns  yellow.  We  have  seen  this 
variety  in  enormous  rings  many  yards  In 
diameter.  It  Is  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
has  a  fine  flavour.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUSHROOMS,  POISONOUS.  As  so 
many  accidents  occur  from  the  use  of 
Fungi,  we  are  often  asked  for  some  gene- 
ral characters  by  which  the  bad  may  be  dia- 
tingulshed  from  the  good.  Itis  impossible, 
however,  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer, 
and  we  must  therefore  trust  to  experi- 
ence, without  which,  indeed,  we  should  be 
subject  every  day  to  trouble  in  respect  to 
other  objects  of  use.  The  Field  Mushroom 
assumes  so  many  forms  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  assign  any  characters  which  shall 
embrace  all,  and  the  hotbed  Mushroom  Is 
different  from  these.  The  bright  rosy  tint 
of  the  gills,  and  the  absence  of  any  yellow 
stain  when  bruised,  are  the  surest  indica- 
tions. The  test  of  asilver  spoon  Is  fallacious. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  one  would  eat  Fungi 
whlch^lmve  a  revolting  smell,  and  if  they 
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leave,  wben  tasted,  a  hot  sensation  in  the 
moacb  and  throat,  they  should  be  used 
with  caution.  Hydnum  repandtmt  how- 
erer,  and  dmtharellus  eibiiriiu  are  both 
acrid,  and  yet  are  excellentarticles  of  food. 
It  is  a  good  practice  with  such  opecies  to 
slice  tbem  Into  hot  water,  and  press  the 
sliresin  a  rioth  before  stewiug. 

In  general,  we  would  suggest  as  to  the 
use  of  Ftmgi,  that  they  should  be  eaten 
with  moderation,  and  with  plenty  of  bread 
to  secure  eufflcient  maceration.  In  case  of 
accident,  a  strong  mustard  emetic  should 
be  taken  immediately,  and  medical  advice 
called  in.  The  narcotic  symptoms,  and 
attendant  Inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
are  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with  by  domestic 
medicine.  If,  however,  medical  aid  is  not 
at  band,  the  system  must  be  kept  up  with 
chloric  ether,  brandy,  or  other  stimulants; 
and  If  diarrhoea  and  painful  colic,  as  often 
happens,  are  urgent  symptoms,  opium 
most  be  given  freely.  The  narcotic  symp- 
toms, except  from  the  use  of  such  Fungi 
as  the  Fly  Agaric,  are  seldom  predomi- 
nant. [M.J.B.] 

HD8K.  Mimulua  moachatus ;  alto  Ero- 
dium  wtotckatum. 

MTJSKROOT.  The  Sumbnl  root,  sup- 
poaed  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
Angdiea ;  also  the  Spikenard,  Nardottaehya 
Jatamann ;  and  Adoxa  MoachaUllina. 

MUSK-SEED.  The  aee^uotAbelmoachiu 
notckatiu. 
MUSKTREE.   Eurybia argophylla. 

MC8K-W00D  of  Jamaica.  Moschoxy- 
im  Sicartzii ;  also  Ouarea  Stoartxii.  —  of 
.New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.    Eurybia 

MTJ800R,  or  MUSSOOR.  Indian  names 
wr  Ervutn  Lent  and  E.  hirsutum. 

M08QUAMEENA.  A  native  American 
name  for  Comu*  eireinata. 

MDSQU ASH-ROOT.  An  American  name 
for  Cicvta  maculata ;  also  Claytonia  acutir 

flora. 

MCSS^NDA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee, 
deriving  Its  name  from  the  word  applied 
^y  the  Cingalese  to  some  of  the  species. 
It  consists  of  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  but  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  America.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
terminal  corymbs,  and  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  one  of  the  segments  of  which  is 
■xrasionally  extended  into  a  large  white 
i*^;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  flve- 
r-arted  limb  and  hairy  throat ;  and  Ave 
s&seJle  anthers  concealed  within  the  tube 
"I  the  corolla.  The  fruit  is  succulent  and 
t*(H5eUed,  with  the  pUicentas  stalked  and 
rorved,  so  as  to  resemble  a  Burgundian 
=ro8s. 

^veni  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
*»t  known  being  M.  frondosa,  whose  yel- 
>*  flowers,  contrasted  with  the  white 
^rcine  leaf,  give  It  a  singular  and  pretty 
'Ppearance.  All  the  flowers  do  not  pro- 
duce this  leaf-like  sepal,  but  two  or  three 
u  each  C(n7rab,and  occasionally  two  sepals 


are  thus  developed.  The  venation  differs 
In  these  from  that  of  the  stem  leaves,  for 
while  the  latter  have  a  midrib  and  a  net- 
work of  smaller  veins,  the  dilated  sepals 
have  several  veins  of  about  equal  size,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  towards  the  apex, 
where  they  converge.  This  might  be 
cited  in  support  of  Dr.  Dresser's  notion, 
that  the  sepals,  &c,  should,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  be  considered  as  modifications 
rather  of  the  leafstalk  than  of  the  leaf 
itself.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  esteemed  as  tonics  and 
febrifuges  In  the  Mauritius,  where  they 
are  knovna  as  Wild  Cinchona.  Elsewhere 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  as  diu- 
retics and  expectorants,  while  in  India  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  is  said  to  be 
used  as  an  eyewash.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MUSSCHIA.  A  genus  of  bellworts,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  corolla  being  deeply  flve- 
cleft;  by  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
being  broad  below  and  smooth  ;  and  by 
the  capsule  being  five-celled,  opening  by 
several  transverse  fissures.  M.  aurea  Is 
the  only  species.  It  is  a  small  glabrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira  and  Teueriffe, 
and  has  large  handsome  yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Mussche,  a  French  botanist.  [6.  D.J 

MUSTARD.  SinapU.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Cleome.  — ,  BLACK.  Slnapia  nigra.  — , 
BOWYER'S.  Lepidium  ruderale. 
BUCKLER.  The  common  name  for  Bis- 
cuUlla ;  also  applied  to  Clypeola  Jonthlaspi. 
— ,  GARLIC.  Erysimum  Alliaria. 
HEDGE.  Erysimum.  — ,  MITHRIDATE. 
Thlaapi  arvense.  — ,  TREACLE.  Clypeola. 
— ,  TOWER.  Turritis ;  also  Arabia  Tur- 
rita.  —,  WHITE.  Sinapia  alba.  — ,WILD. 
Sinapis  an>en8i$. 

MUSTARD-TREE  of  Scripture.  Salva 
dora  persica ;  or  by  some  regarded  as  a 
species  of  Sinapia. 

MUTABILIS.  Changeable  in  colour  or 
inform. 

MUTHAR,  MUTTER,  or  MUTTIR.  In- 
dian names  for  Peas,  Piaum  sativum. 

MUTIANA.  The  Mozambique  name  of  a 
tree  which  produces  Vegetable  wax. 

MUTICOUS.  Pointless.  A  word  em- 
ployed in  contradistinction  to  some  other 
term  indicating  being  pointed :  thus,  if,  in 
contrasting  two  things,  one  is  said  to  be 
mucronate,  the  other,  if  it  had  not  a  macro, 
would  be  called  muticous ;  and  the  same 
term  would  be  equally  employed  in  con- 
trast with  cuspidate  or  aristate,  or  any 
such.    It  is  also  used  absolutely. 

MUTISIACE^.  A  division  of  the  Com- 
po8t<«,  included  in  the  two-lipped  suliorder 
Labiati/lorce,  and  further  distinguished  by 
its  cylindrical  or  somewhat  tumid  style, 
the  arms  of  which  are  usually  blunt  or 
truncate,  convex  on  the  outside.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MUTI8IA.  A  genus  of  Compositas  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  tribe  Mutisiea,  cha- 
racterised by  their  irregular  florets,  most 
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of  them  more  or  less  two-lipped.  The  genns 
consists  of  undershrubs  or  climbers,  with 
alternate  entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves, 
often  terminating  in  a  tendril,  and  solitary 
terminal  pedunculate  flower-heads.  The 
involucre,  usually  cylindrical,  has  broad  im- 
bricated scales,  the  receptacle  naked,  the 
florets  of  the  disk  slightly  irregular,  with 
long  exserted  anthers  furnished  at  the  base 
with  long  points  or  tails,  those  of  the  ray 
female  and  more  distinctly  labiate.  The 
pappus  consists  of  long  feathery  bristles. 
There  are  above  thirty  species,  natives  of 
South  America,  and  the  greater  number 
conflned  to  the  Andes  of  the  West  and  es- 
pecially of  Chili.  Many  of  the  species  with 
purple  pink  or  yellow  flowers,  are  highly 
omamentaL 

MUTTY-PAL.  A  resinous  exudation 
from  Ailantu^h  malabaricua. 

MYAGRUM.  A  genus  of  Cruciferce^  con- 
sisting of  erect  glabrous  annuals,  growing 
in  sandy  fields  In  South-eastern  Europe. 
The  stem  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  and  em- 
bracing ;  and  the  racemes  elongate,  spike- 
like, with  small  pale  yellowish  flowers.  The 
pouch  Is  In  dehiscent,  of  a  corky  texture, 
compressed  at  the  apex  and  attenuated  at 
the  base,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MYALL-WOOD.  The  hard  vIolet-Bcented 
wood  of  Acacia  homaUrphyUa. 

MYANTHUS.  A  spurious  genus  of  or* 
chids,  now  reduced  to  Cataaetum^  plants 
having  been  found,  as  alreadv  mentioned 
under  Mokachakthits,  bearing  flowers  of 
the  three  supposed  genera  on  one  spike.  As 
a  section  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
two  clrrhi  at  the  base  of  the  column,  in- 
stead of  its  apex  as  in  Cataaetum,   [A.  S.] 

MYCELIUM.  A  word  equivalent  to 
spawn,  denoting  the  vegetative  part  of 
Fungi,  the  greater  portion  of  what  most 
readily  attracts  notice  being  frequently 
merely  the  fructification.  The  vegetative 
part  of  a  mushroom,  for  Instance,  Is  re- 
presented by  the  delicate  white  down  and 
strings  which  traverse  the  soil ;  the  fruit 
Is  the  stem,  plleus,  and  gills,  which  we  call 
the  mushroom.  The  mycelium  of  Fungi  is 
sometimes  filamentous,  sometimes  cellu- 
lar, and  has  received  different  names  in 
different  families.  The  mould-like  web  of 
Sphoeria  aquUa  has  not,  however,  more 
title  to  notice  than  the  indistinct  appa- 
rently scarcely  organised  stain  of  which 
the  spawn  of  Sphceria  piUvU  pj/rius  con- 
sists. In  those  cases,  however,  which  are 
apparently  so  obscure,  if  a  thin  slice  of  the 
matrix  be  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
delicate  threads  will  be  found  penetrating 
the  tissues  In  every  direction. 

As  the  spawn  of  Fungi  assumes  various 
forms,  and  may  be  dry  or  moist,  fleshy  or 
filamentous,  friable  or  gelatinous,  and  as 
It  frequently  remains  for  a  long  time  dor- 
mant without  producing  fruit,  a  number 
of  spurious  genera,  as  HimarUia,  Bhizomor- 
pha,  &c.,  have  been  Introduced  into  sys- 
tems, which  It  has  taken  the  labour  of 
years  to  eradicate.  Occasionally  the  spawn 


bears  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  has  tended  to 
,  make  a  correct  estimation  of  its  nature 
i  more  difficult.  The  6pa.wnot  SphceriaDes- 
i  maxierii,  for  instance,  in  the  absence  of  the 
'  capsules,  might  be  taken  for  a  true  mould. 
I  Spawn  may  be  either  annual  or  perenniaL 
In  the  latter  case  it  may '  run '  for  years 
without  bearing  fruit,  till  a  favourable 
season  occurs,  a  fact  which  will  account 
for  the  apparently  capricious  growth  of 
many  species. 

The  spawn  of  our  common  mushroom  Is 
raised  artificially  for  sale  by  nurserymen. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare the  spawn  of  truffles,  hut  they  have 
as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  the  spawn  of  valuable  varieties 
of  mushroom  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  some 
day  cause  a  considerable  change  in  the 
produce  of  the  mushroom  bed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MYCETALES.  An  important  alliance 
of  cryptogams,  consisting  of  Fungi  and  li- 
chens, which  are  so  closely  allied,  and  bo 
distinct  from  other  cryptogams,  that  in  any 
natural  arrangement  they  must  be  placed 
in  one  section.  They  derive  nutriment 
either  from  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow, 
as  Fiingit  or  from  the  surrounding  air,  as 
lichens.  AlgcB  are  distinguished  by  their 
deriving  nourishment  by  their  whole  sur- 
face from  the  water  In  which  they  are  sub- 
merged. There  are,  however,  exceptions 
In  either  case,  and  though  there  is  seldom 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  determining  the 
alliance  to  which  each  particular  object 
belongs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up 
satisfactory  general  characters  from  fruit 
or  structure.  Both  lichens  and  Fungi  pro- 
duce a  distinct  spawn  or  mycelium,  whereas 
In  AlgcB  the  new  plant  arises  at  once  from 
the  spore.  Pf.  J.  B.] 

MYCINA.  Such  a  shield  as  occurs  fn  the 
genus  Bceomycea  among  lichens. 

MYCODERMA.  A  spurious  genus,  as- 
signed sometimes  to  Fungi,  sometimes  to 
AlgcB,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  condition  of 
certain  moulds  when  developed  in  liquids. 
Common  yeast  Is  an  example.   [M.  J.  B.] 

MYCOLOGY.  A  name  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  Importing  a  knowledge  of 
Fungi.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  barbarous 
word  Fungology,  which,  like  Muscology, 
has  been  retained  sometimes  as  a  good 
selling  title,  with  a  full  sense  of  Its  Incor- 
rectness. Though  Mycology  in  the  first 
instance  regards  simply  the  classification 
of  Fungi,  no  truly  scientific  man  will  be 
content  without  ascertaining  in  some  mea- 
sure the  properties  of  the  subjects  of  his  In- 
vestigation. We  consider  ourselves  bound, 
therefore,  In  the  present  volume,  to  bring 
forward  more  particularly  those  species 
Into  notice  which  have  some  economical 
value,  or  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  dan- 
gerous. PkL  J.  B.] 

MYGALURUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festucece,  now  included 
In  the  sectl(Hi  VuXpia  of  Festuca  Itself.  F. 
uniglumiB,  or  MygcUurua  uniglumia,  is  a 
small  annua]  grass,  whldi  generally  grows 
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among  sandhills  near  the  sea,  and  flowers 
early  in  the  season,  before  most  other  kinds 
of  grasses.  It  is  scarcely  of  any  agricul- 
tural value,  though  rather  interesting  bo- 
tanieally.  [D.  M.] 

MYGINDA.  A  genus  of  CWa«tracca?,  dif- 
fering from  Maytenus  chiefly  in  its  leaves 
bein^  usually  opposite,  and  in  its  inflores- 
cence ;  and  from  EUeodendron  and  its  allies 
in  the  ovules  being  always  solitary  in  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  It  consists  of  about  eight 
species,  from  various  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica: shrubs  with  uaoally  small  leaves,  and 
minute  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  cymes 
on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are  often  very 
short. 

MYLITTA.  A  curlouB  genus  of  under 
ground  Fungi  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the 
real  truffles,  but  whose  afflnltles  are  un- 
certain, as  the  fruit  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  a  perfect  state.  M.  aiMfroZu,  the  Native 
Bread  of  Australia,  is  a  large  subglobose 
fungus,  sometimes  many  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  black  skin  which  chips  off  in 
little  fragments,  enclosing  a  veined  white 
mass,  which  at  first  is  soft,  and  has  a  pe- 
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MYOGALUM.    A  genus  of  Liliaear,  of 
which  OmithogaXum  nutans  is  the  type. 
It  differs  from  Omithogaluni  by  having  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  connivent  in  the  j 
shape  of  a  bell;  in  the  stamens  having 
broader  filaments,  almost  resembling  pe-  , 
tals,  and  having  two  lobes  at  the  apex,  be- 
tween which  is  the  anther ;  and  in  the 
capsule  being  more  fleshy  than  In  Omitho-  I 
geUum  proper.     M.  nutans  is  a  European  ' 
plant  which  occurs  but  rarely  in  England ; 
It  has  a  loose  raceme  of  large  green  and  i 
white  flowers.  [j.  T.  a] 

MYOPORACEJS.  {MyaporincB,  Avieetk- 
wieee,  Myoporads.)  A  natural  order  of  co- 
roUifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley's  echial  alliance  of  perigy nous  Exogens. 
Smoothish  shrubs,  with  simple  exstipu- 
late  leaves  often  covered  with  transparent 
glands,  and  bractless  flowers.  Calyx  flve- 
parted,  persistent ;  corolla  gamopetalous, 
hypogynous,  more  or  less  two-lipped ;  sta- 
mens four,  didynamous ;  ovary  two  to  four- 
celled,  the  cells  one  to  two-se^ed ;  ovules 
pendulous ;  style  one.  Prult  a  drupe,  or 
dry  and  two  to  four-celled.  Natives  chiefly 
of  Australia,  some  occurring  In  the  warm 
parts  of  South  America.  Some  botanists 
consider  the  order  as  a  division  of  Verbe- 
naeecB.  Myoporum  and  Avicennia  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
about  fifty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MTOPORITM.  The  typical  genus  of  Ifyo- 
VoracecB,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  spe- 
cies of  shrubs,  chiefly  from  Australia.  They 
have  alternate  rarely  opposite  entire  or 
serrated  leaves,  and  white  or  rarely  purple 
flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are 
either  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  in  fascicles.  The 


branches  and  young  leaves  are  viscid.  The  ' 
calyx  is  five-parted,  Roroettmes  a  little  en-  i 
larged  around  the  fruit ,  the  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  with  a  short  tube  and  unequally 
flve-lobed  II  mb;  the  four  stamens  are  scarce- 
ly didynamous :  and  the  ovary  is  two^elled, 
or  frequently,  by  the  rednplication  of  the 
margins  of  the  carpels,  four-celled,  with  a  ; 
single  ovule  in  each  oelL    The  fruit  is  a 
baccate  drupe.  [W.  C]     j 

MT060TTDIUM.  A  genus  of  Boragina'  < 
*ieoe,  from  the  Chatham  Islands  off  New 
Zealand,  with  the  habit  of  Myototit^  but  the 
ovar>'  is  like  that  of  Cynoglo»»um,  and  the 
mature  nuts  are  winged  like  those  of  Om- 
phalodes ;  the  wing,  however,  is  not  intro- 
flexed,  and  the  uois  adhere  to  the  recep- 
ucle  and  are  not  attached  to  the  style.  The 
root-leaves  are  ovate,  stalked,  aliout  as 
large  as  those  of  a  small  cabbage,  the  upper 
ones  much  smaller  and  sessile,  and  all  gla- 
brous and  shining.  The  flowers  are  large, 
purpUsh-blne,  in  scorpiold  racemes,  ar- 
ranged in  a  corymb,  and  having  a  flve- 
parted  calyx,  and  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a  very  short  tube,  the  throat  of  which 
is  closed  by  five  scales.  Nuts  smooth,  with 
undulated  wings.  [J.  T.  8J 

3fYO80TI8.    The  Forget-me-not  or  Scor- 
pion-grass genus,  belonging  to  the  Boragi- 
nacea*,  and  comprising  numerous  European 
and  Northern  Atiatic,  a  few  North  Ameri- 
can, and  three  or  four  Australian  species. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  flve-|iarted  or 
flve-cleft  calyx  ;  by  its  straight-tubed  co- 
rolla with  flve  spreading  flat  or  concave 
contorted  lobes,  and-  the  throat  closed  by 
flve  short  conniving* scales;  and  by  Its 
smooth  and  shining  compressed  nucules, 
which  are  not  perforated  at  their  narrow 
base.    They  are  more  or  less  erect  herbs, 
of  small  size,  with  rather  rigid  spreading  . 
or  adpressed  hairs;   sulked  rooMeaves. 
shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  stem;  • 
and  scorpioid  racemes  of   smallish  blae  ' 
rose  or  white  flowers,  sometimes  with  yel-  ] 
low  eyes.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  mouse-  i 
ear,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  and  hairiness  | 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species,  flve  of  which 
are  natives  of  this  country    Of  these  M. 
paiugtris  is  the  true  and  well-known  For- 
get-me-not. [A  &] 

MT0SURU8.  A  minute  plant  belonging 
to  the  RanuncuUie«a!,  and  well  marked  by 
having  its  seeds  arranged  on  a  long  colum- 
nar receptacle,  so  as  to  produce  no  very 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  mouse's  ull, 
whence  Its  name.  M.  minimus,  or  Mouse- 
tail,  the  only  species,  rarely  attains  more 
than  three  or  four  Inches  in  height,  and 
bears  a  few  linear  spathulate  leaves  and 
leafless  stalks  terminating  in  a  small  green- 
ish flower.  It  grows  most  frequently 
among  com.  In  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil, 
but  Is  often  overlooked  In  consequence  of 
its  small  size.  French,  Queus  de  SourU; 
German,  MatisesektBUnaehen.       [C.  A  J.j 

MTPE.    Brassiea  Rapa. 

MYRIACns.  A  genus  of  erect  branch- 
ing herbs  of  little  beauty,  belongring  to  the 
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composite  family.  They  have  orate  or 
lance-shaped  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  and 
dnlsy-Uke  flower-heads,  disposed  In  a  panl- 
cled  manner  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  The 
achencs  are  compressed  and  naked,  or  tip- 
ped with  a  coroniform  pappus.  There  are 
five  species,  all  found  in  India,  and  one 
common  also  to  Persia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MTRIANGIUM.  A  genus  of  gelatinous 
lichens,  which  was  found  about  the  same 
time  In  Australia  and  Algeria,  and  has 
since  been  met  with  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  the  United  States.  The  asci  are 
broad  and  packed  irregularly,  and  not  pa- 
rallel to  each  other  as  In  most  lichens,  on 
which  account  principally  Nylander  con- 
siders it  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  tribe. 
They  appear  to  grow  constantly  on  the 
living  bark  of  trees,  especially  ash.  In 
th«  two  original  species  the  fructification 
is  capsular,  or  closed  with  a  veil ;  but  in 
JC  Curtisii  the  disk  is  exposed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MYRIANTHUS.  The  name  of  a  tree  of 
tropical  Africa,  constituting  a  genus  of 
ArtocarpacecB.  The  leaves  are  digitate; 
the  male  flowers  borne  on  thick  branching 
receptacles,  somewhat  like  those  of  Hom- 
nia;  and  the  perianth  four-parted,  con- 
taining four  stamens  united  at  their  base. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy,  and  consists  of  several 
ovaries  fused  together.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MYRIOA.  By  some  botanists  Myrica^ 
Comptonia,  and  Clarisia,  or  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  plants  of  the  order  MyricacecB, 
are  corablneU  into  a  single  genus.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Llnnaean  genus  Myrica, 
Is  technically  distinguished  from  the  two 
latter  by  Its  stamens  being  four  to  eight 
in  number,  as  well  as  by  the  hypogynous 
scales  of  its  female  flowers,  regarded  by  | 
some  as  a  perianth,  being  sessile  and  hav- 
ing no  glands  Inside.  Representatives  of  i 
the  genus  are  found  widely  scattered  over 
the  temperate  regions.of  both  hemispheres. 
In  North  America,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan  ; 
and  In  Europe  we  have  M.  Gale,  the  Sweet 
Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle,  and  the  badge  of  the 
Campbells.  They  also  occur  within  the 
tropics  in  South  America,  but  are  there 
conflned  to  the  cool  mountainous  regions. 
Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  some 
grow  into  small  trees ;  and  they  are  mostly 
abundantly  furnished  with  glands  and  dots 
filled  with  aromatic  secretions,  whence 
arises  the  fragrance  for  which  they  are 
noted.  Their  leaves  are  simple,  and  their 
flowers,  of  separate  sexes,  in  catkins,  borne 
generally  on  distinct  plants.  The  fruits 
are  nuts  or  drupes,  often  of  small  size,  co- 
vered all  over  with  a  thlckish  coating  of 
a  waxy  resinous  secretion.  Hence  arises 
the 'chief  economic  value  of  the  genus ;  for 
in  the  countries  where  the  plants  abound 
the  fnilts  are  largely  collected,  and  when 
properly  treated  yield  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent wax,  from  which  very  tolerable 
candles  are  manufactured.  [A.  8.] 

MYRICACEiE.  {GcUewortB.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  amental  alliance  of 


diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  resinous  glands,  alternate  leaves,  and 
unisexual  flowers.  They  have  no  perianth  ; 
stamens  two  to  eight,  the  anthers  two  to 
four-ceUed ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  hypo- 
gynous scales,  the  ovules  solitary,  and 
orthotropal.  Prult  drupaceous,  often  co- 
vered with  wax,  and  with  adherent  fleshy 
scales.  They  inhabit  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal countries,  and  have  aromatic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MTRIOARIA.  A  genus  separated  from 
Tamarix,  and  containing  those  plants  of 
the  order  Tamaricaceoe  which  have  ten 
stamens,  and  feathery  seeds  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule. 
Jf.  germanica  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  with  very  narrow  flat  leaves, 
and  aplkes  of  pink  flowers,  indigenous 
throughout  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus.  There  are  several  other  species, 
some  shrubby,  some  herbaceous,  but  none 
possess  any  particular  interest.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MTRIOCARPA.  A  genus  of  Urticacetet 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  trees  or  shrubs, 
from  the  hotter  regions  of  the  Andes  of 
America,  remarkable  for  their  exceedingly 
long  and  slender  pendulous  racemes  or 
spikes,  along  which  are  arranged  hundreds 
of  minute  green  flowers. 

MYRIOMBLES.  A  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  an  East  Indian  evergreen  shrub, 
more  generally  considered  as  forming  a 
section  of  Photinia. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  sub- 
mersed aquatics  belonging  to  the  Halora- 
dacecE,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  flowers  with  four  or  eight  sta- 
mens, and  four  stigmas  and  seeds.  There 
are  two  British  species,  M.  verticiUatum 
and  M.  spicatum,  slender  plants,  with 
long  stems,  pinnatlfld  capillary  leaves,  and 
small  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  rise 
al>ove  the  water  to  expand.  Both  species 
are  common  throughout  Britain  in  stag- 
nant water,  and  allied  species  are  to  l»e 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  called  Water  Milfoil.  French,  Volant 
cCeau;  German,  Federtall  [C.  A.  J.1 

MYRI0PTERI8.    Cheaanthea. 

MYRIOTHECA.    Marattia. 

MYRISTICACB2E.  (Myristicece,  Nutmegs.) 
A  natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dico- 
tyledons, belonging  to  Lindley's  menlsper- 
mal  alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  They 
are  trees  with  alternate  exstipulate  entire 
not  dotted  leaves.  Flowers  unisexual ;  pe- 
rianth tri  fld,  rarely  quadrifld,  in  the  females 
deciduous  ;  stamens  three  to  twelve,  the 
filaments  combined  Into  a  cylinder :  ovary 
free,  composed  of  one  or  more  carpels,  one- 
celled,  the  ovule  solitary  erect,  the  stigma 
somewhat  lobed.  Fruit  succulent,  one- 
celled,  two-valved ;  seed  solitary,  usually 
covered  by  a  laciniated  arillus  ;  embryo 
small,  at  the  base  of  ruminated  albumen  ; 
cotyledons  foliaceous.  Natives  of  the  tro- 
pical regions  of  Asia  and  America.  Acridity 
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and  aromatic  fragrance  are  the  properties  i  almost  entirely  tn  the  hands  of  the 


of  the  order. 


[J.H.a] 


MYRISTICA.  A  genus  of  plants  remark- 
able as  furnishing  the  Nutmeg  and  Mace 
of  commerce.  It  belongs  to  the  Myristir 
caeetB,  and  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  especially 
of  India.  They  are  most  of  them  aromatic, 
and  abound  In  a  reddish  acrid  juice.  The 
leaves  are  entire ;  the  flowers  dioecious, 
very  small,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  sometimes  In  panicles.  The  pe- 
rianth consists  of  three  or  four  segments, 
more  or  less  united  together,  and  enclos- 
ing a  variable  number  of  stamens,  which 
are  onited  into  one  parcel  below.  The  ovary 
is  free,  with  a  single  inverted  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy,  hut  divides  when  ripe  into 
two  pieces,  disclosing  the  seed  covered  by 
tbe  arillode  or  mace. 

Jf.  moschata,  or  M.  offleinalig,  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Bengal,  &c  It  is  a  tree  of  twenty 
to  twenty-flve  feet  in  height, with  oblong 
aromatic  leaves,  and  fruit  very  much  like  ' 
a  peach,  having  a  longitudinal  groove  on 
one  side,  and  bursting  into  two  pieces.whrn 
the  enclosed  seed,  covered  by  the  false  aril 
or  aril  lode,  which  constitutes  the  subsunre 
known  as  Mace,  is  exposed.  The  seed  itself 
has  a  thick  hard  outer  shell,  which  may  lie 
removed  when  dry,  and  which  encloses  the 
nucleus  of  the  seed,  the  Nutmeg  of  the 
shops.  The  nutmeg  consists  of  the  albu- 
men orperisperm,  with  the  embryo  at  one 
end,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and 
projects  Into  the  substance  of  the  albumen, 
thereby  giving  it  the  mottled  appearance 
for  which  it  is  so  remarkable. 

In  the  Banda  isles,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Nutmeg,  the  fruits 
are  gathered  at  three  seasons,  July, Novem- 
ber, and  March  or  April.  The  mace,  which 
at  first  Is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  is 
dried  in  the  sim,  or  by  artificial  heat  if  the 
weather  be  unfiirourable,  when  It  speedily 
assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour.  The  nut- 
megs are  dried,  and  then  the  outer  shell 
of  the  seed  is  removed.  Occasionally  they 
are  imported  in  the  shell,  a  procedure  which 
prevents  the  ravages  of  the  nutmeg  insect, 
but  on  the  other  hand  adds  considerably  to 
the  weight  and  to  the  waste.  The  nuts 
are  sometimes  washed  over  with  lime  to 
protect  them  from  the  atUcks  of  the  In- 
sect just  mentioned.  Several  kinds  of  nut- 
megs are  met  with  in  commerce,  perhaps 
the  produce  of  as  many  different  species. 
The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Penang, 
which  are  about  an  Inch  in  length,  of 
the  shape  of  a  damson,  pale-brown  and 
furrowed  on  the  exterior,  internally  grey 
with  red  veins,  the  odour  and  taste  aroma- 
tic. Penang  mace  is  also  considered  better 
than  that  from  Java  or  Singapore,  and  Is 
of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour  when  dry.  Maces 
and  nutmegs  are  In  large  use  as  spices, 
and  medicinally  as  stimulants  and  carmina- 
tfre» ;  tn  large  doses  they  have  narcotic 
properties. 

At  one  time  the  culture  of  nutmegs  was 


.    ^    ^        -        Dotn 

who  took  every  means  to  monopolise  th 
growth  of  tbe  plants,  in  which  they  wer 
in  a  measure  defeated  by  a  kind  of  pigeoi 
which,  extracting  tbe  nutmeg  from  It 
pulpy  covering,  digesu  the  mace,  and  voi.l 
the  nutmeg  uninjured.  It  Is  related  tha 
the  Dutch  used  to  bum  nutmegs  when  th 
crops  were  too  abundant.  In  order  to  kt*- 
up  high  prices.  Old  ladies  in  tbe  conntr)  ,1 
this  day,  keep  a  nutmeg  in  their  pocket,  a 
was  customary  In  their  younger  days,  whci 
the  effects  of  the  war  with  France,  and  o 
the  Dutch  monopoly,  rendered  all  spice 
▼ery expensive.  M.fatua^OUiba^tomentom 
tpuria,  aeumiiutiat  and  other  species,  yit- 1< 
nutmegs  in  Braxil,  in  the  Philippine  Island !4 
and  in  Madagascar.  The  produce  nf  gom< 
of  these,  especially  of  M.  fatua^  finds  in 
way  Into  tbe  English  market  under  tin 
name  of  Long  or  Wild  Nutmegs ;  they  an 
longer  and  more  pointed  and  of  inferioi 
quality  to  the  true  Penang  nutmeg.  Nut 
megs  contain  both  a  fixed  and  a  volatilt 
oil ;  the  former  is  extracted  by  presnure 
and  forms  what  Is  called  butter  of  mare 
the  latter  Is  obtained  by  distillation.  Nut 
megs  are  occasionally  sent  into  the  market 


Hyrlftica  mowliata. 
after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  from  them, 
and  in  a  comparatively  valueless  condition. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  various  Inge- 
nious methods  of  dresdng  up  Inferior  nut- 
megs to  resemble  good  ones,  and  even  to 
fabricate  artificial  nutmegs  of  bran,  clay, 
and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.     [M.  T.  M.] 

MYRMECODIA.  A  genus  of  clnchona- 
ceous  shntbs,  natives  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands. They  are  epiphytes  with  a  tul>erous 
stock,  whence  issue  a  few  short  fleshy 
branches.  The  leaves  are  stalked ;  the  sti- 
pules peltate,  ciliated :  the  fiowen  axillary 
fessile,  with  an  undivided  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  ;the  latter  has  a  four- 
lobed  limb,  and  hairy  throat,  Into  which 
the  four  very  short  stamens  are  Inserted. 
The  fruit  Is  succulent,  surmounted  by  the 
calyx,  four-celled,  four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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MYROBALANE^.  A  natural  group  of 
dieotyledonoua  plants,  now  included  In  the 
CombrttacecB. 

MYROBALAN.  TerminaHa.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD, or  BBLLERIC.  The  fmlt  of  Ter- 
miTuilia  BelleHca.  — ,  CHEBULIC.  Termi- 
naHa CkebtUa,  — ,  CITRINE.  TerminaHa 
carina.  — ,  EMBLIC.  The  fruit  of  ^mftZica 
ojgtrinalis.  —.INDIAN.  The  small  unripe 
frolt  of  Terminalta  eitrina. 

MYRODIA.  A  genu*  of  Stereuliaeea  of 
the  tribe  Helictereac,  consisting  of  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs  often  aromatic, 
with  alternate  entire  or  scarcely  toothed 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  not  large  for  the 
order,  usually  solitaryon  short  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  an  obconi- 
cal  three  to  flve-toothed  calyx,  five  petals, 
ten  to  fifteen  two-celled  anthers  sessile  at 
the  top  of  the  column  on  the  outside,  and 
a  two  or  three-celled  ovary  sessile  within 
the  base  of  the  column.  The  fruit  is  dry 
and  indehiscent,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  about  seven  species,  of 
which  no  particular  properties  are  recorded, 
except  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
family,  the  mucilaginous  roots  may  he  used 
medicinally.  Some  botanists  have  united 
the  genus  with  ^uararf 6ea,whlch,  however, 
has  very  different  anthers  and  belongs  to 
the  tribe  Bombtuea. 

MYROSPBRMUM.  This  name,  given  in 
consequence  of  the  myrrh-like  odour  of  the 
seeds,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  family 
Leffuminosce.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pin- 
nate, and  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  rose-coloured  In  axil- 


Myroapermum  peruiferum. 

lary  or  terminal  clusters ;  they  hare  a  bell- 
shaped  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  papilionaceous 
corolla,  ten  distinct  stamens,  a  stalked 
ovary,  and  a  thread-like  lateral  style.  The 
fruit  is  indehiscent,  with  one  or  two  seeds, 
and  is  borne  on  a  stalk,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  winged. 

M.peruifenim,  a  native  of  Peruandother 
parts  of  Central  and  Southern  America, 
yields  the  drug  known  as  Balsam  of  Peru. 
This  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into 
the  bark,  thrusting  cotton  rags  into  the 


I  wound,  and  lighting  a  fire  round  the  tree 
to  liquefy  the  balsam.  When  the  rags  are 
saturated,  they  are  boiled  in  water,  and  as 
the  water  cools,  the  balsam  collects  below. 
{Pereira.) 

I     Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  thick  treacly-looking 
liquid,  with  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell  and 
I  taste.    It  has  been  used  in  chronic  coughs, 
'  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  but  Is  now 
!  rarely  employed.    Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  pro- 
duct of  a  similar  character,  derived  from 
M.  tolui/erum.    It  is  at  first  soft,  but  be- 
I  comes  hard  and  brittle  by  exposure.    It  is 
used  for  like  purposes  as  the  Balsam  of 
Peru,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pastilles, 
&c  [M.  T.  M.] 

MYRRH.  An  aromatic  medicinal  gum- 
resin  yielded  by  Balsamodendron  Myrrha ; 
also  the  common  name  of  Myrrhis.  — , 
FALSE.  Amyria  commiphora^  also  called 
Balsamodendron  BoacburghiL 

MYRRHIS.  A  genus  of  umbellifen, 
having  each  half  of  the  fruit  with  Ave 
equal  sharp  ribs,  and  no  oil-vessels.  The 
species  are  hairy  odoriferous  herbs.  One 
of  them,  I£.  odorata,  is  a  well-known  plant, 
often  cultivated  and  used  in  various  ways. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  per- 
fume. [G.D.] 

MYRRH-SEED.  Myrospermumpubescena. 

MYRSIXACEiE.  (Myrgiiiea,  Ardisiacea^ 
Ardisiadg.)  A  natural  order  of  coroUIfloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  Trees, 
shrubs,  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  or 
opi>oslte  coriaceous  exstlpulate  leaves, 
and  hermaphrodite  or  occasionally  unisex- 
ual flowers;  calyx  four  to  five-cleft,  per- 
sistent ;  corolla  raonopetalous,  equal ;  sta- 
mens four  to  five,  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
opposite  Its  segments,  the  filaments  dis- 
tinct, the  anthers  sagitute,  erect ;  ovary 
one-celled,  the  ovules  definite  or  indefinite, 
campylotropal,  immersed  In  a  free  central 
placenta.  Fruit  fleshy,  one  or  many-seeded. 
They  are  found  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  are  said  to  abound  chiefly  in  Is- 
lands with  an  equable  temperature.  Little 
is  known  of  their  properties.  There  are 
thirty-three  genera,  and  alwve  three  hun- 
dred species.  Myridne,Ardi8ia,  Theophrasta, 
and  CUuriia  are  some  of  them.    [J-  H.  B.] 

MYRSTNE.  A  genus  of  Jfyrsinocea,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly 
evergreen,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with 
alternate  coriaceous  entire  or  rarely  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  small  flowers  on  very  short 
pedicels  in  dense  axillary  clusters.  This 
inflorescence  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  genera  of  the  order  except  Samara^ 
which  has  the  petals  quite  free,  and  Repto- 
nia,  which  has  scales  alternating  with  the 
corolla  lobes,  whilst  In  Myrsine  the  corolla 
Is  lobed  only,  without  scales.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  all  tropical, 
or  nearly  so,  but  dispersed  over  both  the 
New  and  the  Old  "World.  Their  properties 
are  little  known.  The  berrlesof  Jf .  africarMf 
a  species  widely  dispersed  over  Africa  from 
I  Abyssinia  and  the  Azores  to  the  Gape,  and 
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occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Buropean  green- 
bomea,  are  said  to  be  mixed  with  barley 
by  tiie  AbysslDlans  as  food  for  their  asses 
and  males. 

MTRSIPHYLLTJM.  A  genua  otLiliaceoB 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of 
branctied  twining  plants,  with  ovate-lan- 
ceolate or  lanceolate  leaves  obliquely  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers  on 
nodding  pedicels  two  or  three  together  at 
the  base  of  the  leav^,  from  the  axils  of 
small  white  scales,  which  are  in  fact  the 
true  leaves,  the  organs  generally  so  called 
being  metamorphosed  branches  as  in  Aa- 
paragus.  The  perianth  is  persistent,  bell- 
sbaped,  six-parted,  and  there  are  six  sta- 
mens with  subulate  filaments.  The  berry 
18  globose,  three-ceUed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MTRTAOEA  (MvrH,0ra7uiteaf,MyHle- 
bloonu.)  A  natural  order  of  calyclfloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Lindley's  myrtal 
aUiance  of  epigynous  Bxogens.  Trees  or 
shruhs  with  entire  exstlpulate  usually 
opposite  and  dotted  leaves,  often  having 
an  intramarginal  vein.  Calyx  limb  some- 
times cohering  at  the  apex ;  petals  attached 
to  the  calyx,  alternating  with  its  segments; 
stamens  Inserted  with  the  petals,  twice  as 
uiany  or  indefinite,  the  filaments  distinct, 
»r  united  in  one  or  more  parcels ;  ovary 
adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  one  to 
*ix-ceUed ;  style  and  stigma  simple.  Fruit 
ary  or  fleshy,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent. 
rucy  are  natives  chiefly  of  warm  countries, 
as  South  America  and  the  East  Indies; 
many,  however,  are  found  in  more  tem- 
perate regions,  and  some  of  the  genera  are 
pecaliar  to  Australia.  Many  yield  an  aro- 
matic volatile  OIL  This  is  particularly  the 
oise  with  those  having  pellucid  dots  In 
their  leaves.  Some  yield  edible  fruits; 
aihers  furnish  astringent  and  saccharine 
rabstancesL  The  leaves  of  certain  species 
i^i  i^motpemum  and  Melaleuca  are  used  as 
t«  In  Australia.  The  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
^inor  (CajupuH  of  some),  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  yield  the  volatile  oil  of  cajeput. 
nmeoto  or  allspice  is  the  berried  fruit  of 
t-ugetaaPimettta,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
^?<',  Mcxlca  The  flower-buds  of  Caryo- 
mlhu  aromatiau,  a  tree  which  was  origi- 
Mly  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

institute  the  cloves  of  commerce.  The 
■  ^fi^o^  Bwudyptus  are  the  gigantic gum- 
■"^of  Australia,  some  of  which  attain  a 
leightof  two  hundred  feet.  Guavas  are 
^>lueed  by  species  of  Peidium.  Punica 
^•aiwtttw  yields  the  pomegranate.  There 
;re  about  100  genera  and  1 ,600  species.  An 
iiustratlon  of  a  myrtaceous  tree  is  given 
"  PJ*«e  7.  [J.  HrBJ 

MYBTB.    (Pr.)    Myrtus. 

MYRTILLB.  (Ft.)  Vaecinium  MyrtiUuB. 

>rMI^^^  JfyrtiM  communis.  — ,  OAN- 
'LBBEBBY.  MyHca  eerifera.  —,  DUTCH. 
[yrica;  also  a  broad-leaved  variety  of 
^yrtm  eommvnie.  — ,  JEWS.  A  three- 
wed  variety  of  Myrtue  communis.  — , 
TAHBITB.    Seairinega,    -.ROMAN.    A 


I  common  broad-leaved  variety  of  Myrtus 

^  cotnmunis.    — ,  SAND.   An  American  name 

for  Leiophyllum.   — ,  TASMANIAN.  Fagus 

Cunninghami.    -,WAX.    Myrica  eerifera. 

-,  WEST  INDIAN.    Sugenia. 


MYRTLEBLOOMa    Lindley's  i 
the  MyrtacecB. 
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MYRTUS.  The  typical  genus  otMyrta- 
cece,  the  species  of  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered, the  greater  number,  however,  being 
found  In  the  mountains  of  tropical  South 
America,  extending  into  the  temperate 
parts  of  Chill,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
the  Falkland  Islands ;  others  occur  In  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  New  Zealand,  while  about  a 
dozen  species,  which  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  genus  under  the 
name  Jossinia,  are  confined  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon,  and  the  neighbouring  Is- 
lands. They  vary  greatly  in  stature.  M. 
2fummularia,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, spreads  over  the  ground  like  our 
European  thyme,while  the  Common  Myrtle 
generally  forms  a  large  bush,  and  others 
are  small  trees.  Their  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  and  marked  with  transparent  dots ; 
and  their  white  or  yellowish-white  flowers 
are  borne  singly  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  genus  is  principally  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  Its  seeds,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  globular  two  or  three-celled 
fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx  lobes,  few  or 
many  In  each  cell,  and  of  a  kidney  or  horse- 
shoe shape  with  a  b<my  shell. 

M.  communis^  the  Common  Myrtle,  is  well 
known  by  its  shining  evergreen  leaves, 
and  white  sweet-scented  flowers.  Though 
extremely  abundant  in  Italy,  Southern 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  it  is  not  indigenous  to 
Europe,  but  only  naturalised,  having  ori- 
ginally been  brought  from  Western  Asia, 
where,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  as  far  east  as  Affghanlstan.  In 
England  It  Is  not  sufllclently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  frost  of  very  severe  winters, 
except  In  the  extreme  southern  parts,  al- 
though it  frequently  survives  long  enough 
to  attain  its  full  growth.  Several  varieties 
exist,  dllTering  principally  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  leaves,  in  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  fruits, and  in  the  flowers  being  sin- 
gle or  double.  Amongst  the  ancients  the 
Myrtle  was  held  sacred  to  Venus,  and  was 
a  plant  of  considerable  importance,  wreaths 
of  it  being  worn  by  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates, by  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  by  others ;  besides  which  various  parts 
were  used  in  medicine,  in  cookery,  and  by 
the  Tuscans  in  the  preparation  of  myrtle 
wine,  called  Myrtidanum,  for  which  pur- 
pose It  is  still  employed.  In  modem  times 
its  chief  use  is  in  perfumery,  particularly 
in  the  preparation  of  sachet  powders,  pot- 
pourris, 4c. ;  and  a  highly  perfumed  astrin- 
gent water,  known  as  Bau  cPangSt  is  dis- 
tilled from  its  flowers.  The  fruits,  which 
have  a  sweetish  powerfully  aromatic  taste, 
are  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  or  dried  and  used 
as  a  condiment.  The  wood  is  of  great  hard- 
ness and  beautifully  mottled  or  veined,  but 
from  its  small  size  It  is  only  fit  for  turnery 
purposes. 
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M.  orMetdata  Is  one  of  the  species  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Josfdnia, 
on  account  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  having 
four  parts  instead  of  five,  but  the  distinc- 
tion does  not  hold  good,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently referred  to  Myrtxu.  It  is  a  large 
shrub,  with  thick  dark  green  leathery  ellip- 
tical or  nearly  round  leaves,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  yellowish-white  fragrant  flowers, 
with  small  petals  and  numerous  conspicu- 
ous stamens.  In  the  Mauritius  and  adjacent 
islands,  where  this  and  the  allied  species 
are  natives,  their  wood,  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  is  called  Bois  de  Clous,  or  Bols 
de  Ndfle  (Medlar  wood).  The  fruits  are 
eatable.  [A.  8.] 

M7SORE-TH0RN.    Ckeaalpinia  aepiaria, 

MYSTROPETALIN^,  MYSTROPETA- 
LON.  An  order  and  genus  of  monoecious 
root-parasites  allied  to  Balanophoracea. 
The  genus  is  considered  by  Dr.  Hooker  as 
the  type  of  a  distinct  natural  order.  It  has 
a  sheathing  stem,  covered  by  imbricated 
scales,  and  terminated  by  dense  heads  of 
flowers  which  present  three  villous  bracts. 
The  male  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike  are 
one  to  three-valved,  the  sepals  united  at 
base,  the  two  extrorse  stamens  inserted  on 
the  petals  and  opposite  to  them.  The  fe- 
male flowers  have  a  superior  tubular  three- 
toothed  perianth,  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
on  a  disk,  with  pendulous  ovule,  flliform 
style,  and  three-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
a  rounded  acbene.  The  two  known  species 
are  natives  of  South  Africa.      [J.  H.  B.] 

MYXA.  The  same  as  Cordia,  from  which 
some  authors  have  separated  it. 

MYXOGASTREa  A  natural  order  of 
gasteromycetous  Fimgi,  characterised  by 
their  semigelatlnous  state  when  young,  and 
by  their  thin  brittle  perldia,  containing  a 
mass  of  dusMIke  spores,  with  or  without 
the  admixture  of  a  few  threads.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  condition  when 
forming  their  spores,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  see  their  mode  of  attachment  or  origin ; 
when  this,  however,  has  been  possible,  they 
have  been  found  attached  to  threads  either 
naked  or  contained  in  a  distinct  hyaline 
sac  or  ascus.  Some  doubts  have  been  lately 
raised  as  to  the  title  of  these  productions 
to  a  place  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be- 
cause the  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed resembles  a  substance  called  sarcode, 
known  only  in  animals,  and  because  the 
spores  in  some  instances,  when  germinat- 
ing, produce  a  soft  body  resembling  some 
Infusoria.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the 
peridium  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
a  substance,  however,  which  abounds  In 
many  Alga.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
arguments  in  fttvour  of  their  vegetable 
character,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  all  germinate  In  the  same  way,  that 
there  is  a  true  filamentous  mycelium  in  Ly- 
cogaXa  terrestret  added  to  the  spiral  threads 
in  Trichia,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
motion  in  the  young  state,  or  i)eculiarity 
of  substance.  Is  notsnfllcient  to  overthrow 
it.  The  occurrence  of  starch  in  animals, 
or  the  infusorloid  character  of  the  spores 


in  many  Alg(P,  might  as  well  be  taken  as 
proofs  that  animals  which  contain  starch 
in  their  tissues  are  vegetables,  or  that  the 
AlgcB  which  bear  zoospores  are  animals. 
Indeed  doubts  have  been  raised,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  Infusoria  contain- 
ing sarcode  should  not  be  arranged  with 
vegetables,  though  we  do  not  subscribe  to 
such  hasty  opinions. 

Myxogastrous  Fungi  seem  more  than  all 
others  to  be  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  matrix  on  which  they  are  produced. 
We  have  seen  them  growing  on  lead,  and 
there  are  well-authenticated  examples  of 
their  being  produced  on  iron  which  a  few 
hours  before  was  red-hot.  Indeed  we  pos- 
sess a  portion  of  such  a  specimen  from  the 
herbarium  of  Schweinitz.  Most  of  them 
are  microscopical,  but  JSthalium,  which  is 
the  pest  of  hothouses,  attains  a  consider- 
able size,  while  both  Beticularia  and  lAcea 
afford  specimens  of  similar  habits.  Few 
orders,  however,  of  Fungi  present  so  many 
elegant  objects  for  the  microscope,  both 
in  respect  of  form  and  colour.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  prefer 
temperate  to  hot  climates ;  but  neither  ex- 
treme heat  nor  moisture  is  favourable  to 
their  growth,  though  they  require  a  damp 
atmosphere.  [TA.  J.  B.} 

MYZODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Lorantha- 
cetB,  found  growing  parasitic  upon  the 
beeches  of  Tierra  del  Puego  and  Antarctic 
America,  to  as  far  north  as  Yaldivia,  and 
characterised  by  its  almost  membranous 
one-seeded  fruits  being  furnished  with 
three  long  generally  feathery  bristles. 
These  bristles  are  of  a  viscid  nature,  and 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  glutinous 
matter  of  our  well-known  mistleto  berries, 
viz.  that  of  attaching  the  fruit  to  a  tree 
until  the  seed  germinates  and  takes  root 
in  the  bark.  They  also  serve  to  effect  the 
transport  of  the  fruits  from  the  parent 
plant  to  other  trees  by  attaching  them  to 
the  plumage  of  birds.  [A.  S.] 

NABEE.  The  BIsh  or  Bikh,  a  powerful 
Indian  poison  obtained  from  Aconiium 
/erox. 

NABK.   The  berries  of  Zizyphus  Lottia. 

"SMQELIA,  A  genus  of  Oemeracece,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  well-known  Oesnera 
zebrina.  It  consists  of  perennial  herbs 
with  catkin-like  scaly  stolones,  broad  rich- 
ly-shaded velvety-surfaced  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes  of  large  showy  flowers,  the  ample 
campanulate  cylindrical  tube  of  which  is 
somewhat  ventricose  beneath,  and  has  a 
short  and  slightly  two-lipped  limb.  The 
flowers  are  furnished  with  a  flve-lobed 
glandular  ring,  and  a  stomatomorphous 
stigma.  N.  einnabarma^  like  N.  zebrina^  has 
scarlet  blossoms,  and(  there  are  many  gar- 
den varieties  remarkable' for  the  pile  of 
richly-coloured  hairs  which  clothe  the  sur- 
ftice  of  their  leaves.  (T.  M.J 

NAGEESA.  A  strong  durable  Indian 
timber,  obtained  from  Mesuaferrea, 

NAGEIA.  A  genus  formerly  proposed 
by  Gsertner  for  the  Myriea  Nagi  of  Thun- 
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bergr,  a  Japanese  tree  which  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  a  species  of  Podocarpua. 

NXGELTA.  a  genus  of  the  pome-bear- 
in?  division  of  Rosacete  iPomacete  of  Llud- 
ley")  allied  to  Cotone€uter,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers  and 
in  its  general  appearance  ;  but  the  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  about  as  large 
as  a  pistol-ball,  has  a  brittle  semitranspa- 
rent  flesh,  and  the  thin  pntamen  of  Pifrttt, 
instead  of  the  hard  bony  stone  of  Goto- 
neaster.  It  is  founded  on  the  Cotoneaster 
(fenficutoto,  a  Mexican  shrub,  and  is  further 
marked  by  baring  a  semimembranaceous 
calyx,  small  spreading  petals,  ten  to  fifteen 
stamens,  and  a  spheroidal  pome,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  The  same  name  has  been 
given  to  a  rhamnaceous  shrub  from  Java, 
now  referred  to  Oovanict.  [T.  M.] 

NAGKU8HUR,  NA6KESUR.  Indian 
names  for  the  fragrant  flowers  of  Muua 
ferrea. 

NAGLA-RA6EE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bleusine  coracana. 

NAGUR-MOOTHA.    Cyperut  pertmuU. 

NAHLEH.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Date 
Pal^,  Phoenix  dactyWera. 

NAIAD ACEJE.  (Fluviales,  Potamea,  Nai- 
ads.) A  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  hydral  al- 
liance of  Endogens,  consisting  of  plants 
living  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  having 
cellalar  leaves  with  parallel  veins,  and  in- 
conspicuous flowers.  The  latter  are  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual.  Perianth  of  two 
or  four  pieces,  often  deciduous,  sometimes 
wanting;  stamens  definite,  hypogynous; 
ovary  free,  of  one  or  more  carpels,  with  a 
solitary  ovule.  Fruit  dry,  one-celled,  usu- 
ally Indehiscent ;  seed  erect  or  pendulous, 
exalbuminous.  The  few  species  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
properties  of  importance.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NAifADB.    (Pr.)    Najas  marina. 

NAIL.  Half  an  inch,  or  the  length  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger. 

NAILWORT.  Draba  vema;  also  Saxir 
firaga  tridaetylites. 

NAIN  D'AMISriQUE,  or  NAIN  PLA- 
GBOLET.    (.Fr.)    Pkaeeohu  tumidua. 

NAJAS.  A  genus  giving  its  name  to 
the  order  Naiadacece,  and  consisting  of 
about  eight  widely  distributed  species. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  mostly  dioecious 
axillary  naked  flowers,  the  males  with  a 
single  nearly  sessile  anther  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  spathe,  and  the  females  with 
a  single  ovary  tapering  into  a  short  style 
bearing  two  to  four  awl-shaped  stigmas. 
All  the  species  are  little  branching  herbs, 
growing  under  water,  with  narrow  oppo- 
site or  whorled,  usually  toothed,  broad- 
based  leaves,  and  insignificant  flowers 
■whicJi  produce  little  seed-like  nuts.  N. 
flexilia,  a  common  North  American  species, 
has  of  late  years  been  found  in  Conne- 
mara.  [A.S.] 


NAKED  LADIE&  Colehieum  autumnale. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  Seeds  having  no  pe- 
ricarpal  covering,  as  in  conifers  and 
cycads. 

NAMA.  A  genus  of  Bjidrolmette,  con- 
taining half  a  dozen  diffuse  her)>8  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  America,  with  entire 
leaves,  and  blue  or  white  axitUry  or  termi- 
nal flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  per- 
sistent sepals ;  the  corolla  is  tubular  and 
funnel-shaped;  there  are  five  included 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
the  ovary  is  two-celled,  containing  nume- 
rous ovules,  and  bearing  two  distinct 
styles  with  obtuse  stigmas ;  the  capsule  Is 
two-celled,  dehiscing  loculicidally,  and  con- 
taining numerous  small  seeds.      [  W.  C] 

NAMJ^DOU.    AUmifium  tujMpetalum, 

NANA,  or  NANON.  A  Soath  American 
name  of  the  Pineapple,  Ananaua  $ativa, 

NANANTHEA.  A  genus  of  OomootUa 
peculiar  to  Corsica,  and  rupresented  by  a 
single  species,  N.  perpuaUla,  which  is  a 
smooth  branching  herb,  seldom  above  an 
inch  high,  with  very  minute  white-rayed 
flower-heads  placed  singly  on  the  end  of  a 
slender  stalk  longer  than  the  leaves.  lu 
chief  characteristics  are  the  oval  com- 
pressed achenes  without  pappus,  thick 
style  branches,  narrow  naked  receptacle, 
and  involucre  of  eight  to  nine  distinct 
scales,  phiced  in  a  single  series.   [A.  A.  aj 

NANCT-PRBTTY.    Saxifiraga  umbroM, 

NANDHIROBE^  A  suborder  of  the 
Cueurbitacea,  characterised  by  iu  anthers 
not  ttelng  sinuous,  the  placenta  adhering 
to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  the  seeds 
being  numerous.  The  plants  are  climbing 
herbs,  natives  of  hot  climates,  as  India 
and  South  America.  Ttlfairia  and  FintiUaa 
are  examples.  ^  [J.  H.  B.] 

NANDINA.  A  genus  of  Berberidacea, 
differing  from  Berberit  In  having  several 
rows  of  scales  on  the  outside  of  the  six 
sepals,  six  white  petals  without  glands,  and 
red  globose  berries,  with  two  plano-convex 
seeds.  N.  domeatiea  is  a  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  with  temately  compound 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where 
It  Is  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
is  known  by  the  names  of  Nandscukf,  Kat- 
tam,  or  Nuidln.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NANEBL.  An  Indian  name  for  Sassia 
UUi/olia. 

NANGKA.  A  Bomean  name  for  the 
Jack-fruit. 

NANKAH.  The  Persian  name  for 
Ajowaius. 

NANODEA.  A  genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  a  four- 
cleft  border ;  four  stamens  with  very  short 
filaments  and  two-celled  anthers;  and  a 
short  style  ending  in  two  lobes.  The  only 
species  is  a  small  fleshy  plant,  a  native  of 
Magelhaens'  Straits.  CG.  DJ 
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NANODES  discolor  Is  a  curious  little 
Brazilian  and  West  Indian  orchid,  witb 
leaves  and  flowers  very  much  alike  in  ap- 
pearance. The  plant,  which  is  only  an 
Inch  or  two  high,  has  small  rather  fleshy 
greenish-purple  leaves,  banded  with  purple, 
set  closely  together  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
short  stem,  which  Is  concealed  by  their 
sheathing  bases;  and  its  little  purple 
flowers  are  borne  solitary  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  branches,  and  almost  hidden 
amongst  the  leaves.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Vandea,  and  is  dlstingnished  by  its 
lip  being  adnate  to  the  column,  and  co- 
hering with  the  lateral  sepals  above  which 
it  is  placed,  and  by  its  four  compressed 
pollen-masses  being  sessile  side  by  side  on 
an  ovate  gland.  [A.  S.J 

TSAPMIL    Sida. 

I^APATAIN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Physic-nut. 

NAP-AT-NOON.    Tragopogmporrifolius. 

NAPEANTHUS  braailieTuU  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Cyrtandracece, 
peculiar  to  Brasil,  where  it  inhabits  the 
dense  virgin  forests  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  opposite 
unequal  sessile,  and  towards  the  apex  cre- 
nated,  leaves ;  pink  flowers  arranged  in 
axillary  umbels ;  a  tubular  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ;  four  stamens,  the 
anthers  of  which  are  coherent ;  an  oblong 
ovary  not  surrounded  by  any  glandalar 
disk  ;  and  a  one-celled  two-valved  capsule 
with  an  indefluite  number  of  seeds.  [B.  SJ 

KAPELLU8.    Aeonitum  NapeUut. 

NAPHA-WATBR.  A  delicloua  perfume 
distilled  from  orange-flowers. 

NAPIPORM.  Turnip-shaped;  having 
the  figure  of  a  depressed  sphere,  as  the 
root  of  the  turnip-radish. 

NAPOLEONA.  A  very  singular  genus 
of  shrubs,  natives  of  Western  tropical 
Africa,  whose  place  in  the  natural  system 
is  a  contested  point  among  botanists.  Dr. 
Lindley  places  it  in  a  separate  order,  Bel- 
visicicecB.  They  are  shrubs  of  the  size  of 
a  pomegranate,  with  alternate  leathery 
leaves,  and  sessile  axillary  flowers  in 
groups  of  three.  The  calyx  is  adherent, 
leathery,  flve-cleft ;  and  the  corolla  of 
three  rows,  the  outer  largest,  concave, 
strongly  plaited,  and  many-toothed,  bent 
backwards  so  as  to  conceal  the  calyx  when 
fully  expanded,  the  next  row  divided  like 
the  crown  of  the  passion-flower  into  a 
number  of  thread-like  spreading  segments, 
and  the  innermost  division  erect  cup- 
shaped,  with  the  margin  bent  inwards  and 
divided  into  numerous  small  tooth-like 
segments;  ten  to  twenty  stamens  are 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  in  a 
single  row,  the  filaments  being  united  toge- 
ther below.  Within  these  Is  a  cup-shaped 
disk,  surrounding  the  adherent  ovary, 
which  latter  has  Ave  compartments,  with 
two  ovules  suspended  in  each,  a  flve-cor- 
nercd  style,  and  a  disk-shaped  flve-angled 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  soft,  much  like  a  pome- 


granate, the  rind  very  astringent,  and  con- 
taining so  much  tannin  that  the  natives 
make  a  kind  of  ink  from  It.  N.  imperialU 
has  produced  its  cream-coloured  flowers  in 
tills  country.  pji.  T.  M.] 

NARANJITA8  DE  QUITO.  The  berries 
of  Solanum  quiWense,  called  Quito  Oranges. 

NARASGALO.  A  hard  Mexican  wood, 
probably  Ironwood. 

NARAVELIA.  A  genus  of  RantmculOr 
cecB,  distinguished  from  ClemaUa  by  the 
presence  of  petals ;  from  Atragene  by  the 
petals  being  longer  than  the  calyx ;  and 
from  both  by  the  carpels  being  each  seated 
on  a  thick  hollow  stalk.  The  only  species 
is  N,  zeiflanica,  the  Narawael  of  Ceylon,  a 
climbing  shrub  resembling  a  Clematis,  but 
having  the  leaves  with  only  a  single  pair 
of  ovate  acuminate  leaflets,  beyond  which 
the  leaf-stalk  takes  the  form  of  a  tendriL 
The  fiowers  are  yellow,  with  four  sepals 
and  six  to  twelve  linear  petals.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NARCISSE.  (Pr.)  NardsmB.  ~  A 
BOUQUETS.  Narcisew  Tazettcu  —  AI- 
AULT.  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  — 
D'AUTOMNB.  Stembergia  lutea.  -  DE 
P^ROU.  Ismene  Amancaes.  — DESPR^S, 
orSAUVAGE.  Narcissus  Pseudo-marcissus. 

NARCISSUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants  belonging  to  the  Amarjfllidor 
ceoB.  Their  distinguishing  features  are  a 
hypocrateriform  perianth  having  a  straight 
cylindrical  tube,  a  six-parted  equal  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  limb,  and  a  funnel-shaped 
bell-shaped  or  wheel-shaped  cup  or  coronet ; 
six  included  stamens  Inserted  below  the 
coronet ;  a  three-celled  ovary,  the  ovules 
in  many  series ;  a  simple  style  and  obtuse 
stigma;  and  a  membranaceous  capsule. 

The  numerous  species  of  Narcissnts  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  spring-flow- 
ering bulbs.  They  have  linear-lorate  leaves, 
and  radical  scapes  bearing  one  or  many 
flowers,  which  are  usually  yellow  but  some- 
times white,  not  unfreqnently  nodding, 
and  generally  imbued  with  a  powerful,  and 
when  confined  rather  overpowering,  odour. 
They  have  been  thrown  into  several  groups 
or  subgenera,  of  which  the  principal  are  :— 

Ajax:  the  DafFodlls,  distinguished  by 
having  the  cylindrical  cup  longer  than  the 
funnel-shaped  tube,  the  filaments  adnate 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  style 
subulate  and  three-furrowed.  The  Common 
Daffodil,  N.  Pseudo^nareissus,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  group. 

Ganymedes :  the  Rush  Daffodils,  distin- 
guished by  the  slender  drooping  tube,  re- 
fiex  limb,  and  short  cup,  the  filaments  very 
unequally  adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  and  the  style  slender.  Bxample :  N. 
triandrus. 

Bermione :  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  slender  cylindrical  tube 
and  shallow  cup,  the  filaments  unequally 
adnate  near  the  mouth,  and  the  style 
slender,  as  In  N.  Tazetta. 

QueOia:  the  Mock  Narcissus,  distin- 
guished by  the  subcylindrical  tube  and 
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nate  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the 
style  attenuated  upwards,  as  in  N.  monta- 
nuB  and  odorus. 

The  true  forms  of  Nareisaw,  represented 
by  N.  poeticiu,  are  distinguished  by  their 
slender  cylindrical  tube  widened  at  the 
mouth,  their  rery  short  cup,  their  fllaments 
very  unequally  aduate  near  the  mouth,  and 
their  slender  style.  [T.  M-] 

NARCISSUS  Of  Japan.  Nerine  tamir 
ensis. 

NARD.  The  Spikenard,  or  Nard  of  the 
ancients,  Nardostachya  JatamanaL  —, 
COMMON.   Ncardua  atricta. 

HARD.  (Fr.)  Nardua.  —  ASPIC.  Zo- 
vatidula  SpiccL  —  CELTIQUE.  Valeriana 
celtica.  —  SAUYAGE.  Aaanim  europceum. 

NARDOO.  An  Australian  nameforJfar- 
8ilea  macropua^  sometimes  called  if.  hiraiUa, 
and  If.  aalvatrix,  the  spores  and  spore-cases 
of  which  are  used  by  the  aborigines  for  food. 
They  are  pounded  up,  and  baked  into  bread, 
and  also  made  into  porridge ;  and  according 
to  Dr.  Beckler  both  preparations  furnish  a 
nutritious  food,  by  no  means  unwholesome, 
and  free  from  unpleasant  taste,  but  afford- 
ing sorry  fare  for  civilised  roan.  Some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Australian  exploring 
expedition,  under  Mr.  Burke,  prolonged 
their  lives  by  the  sole  use  of  this  food.  The 
plant  has  been  not  inaptly  described,  in  the 
newspapers,  as  *a  quatrefoil  something 
like  trefoil.'  It  must  be  very  abundant  and 
proline,  as  Nardoo  fields,  probably  swampy 
places  in  which  it  abounds,  are  mentioned ; 
and  the  survivor  of  Burke's  exploring 
party  found,  left  in  a  hut  by  the  natives,  a 
bag  of  the  Nardoo  containing  sufficient  to 
last  him  for  a  fortnight.  [T.  M.] 

NARDOPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Ckmpo- 
aitce  of  the  tribe  Aateroidea^  consisting  of 
about  half-a-dozen  species  from  extratro- 
plcal  South  America,  especially  Chili,  in- 
cluding Dolichogvne  of  De  CandoUe.  They 
are  all  closely  allied  to  LepidophyllumtTom 
the  same  country,  to  Chryaoihamnua  and 
Bncamieria  from  North-west  America,  and 
to  Pteromia  from  the  Cape. 

NARDOSMIA.  A  name  under  which  the 
Winter  Heliotrope  (TuaaUago  fragrana), 
and  some  allied  Northern  species  of  Tuaai- 
logo,  have  been  separated  generfcally,  on 
account  of  trifling  differences  in  thefemale 
florets.  Together  with  Petaaitea,  of  which 
they  have  the  habit,  they  are  much  more 
appropriately  considered  as  a  section  only 
of  the  well-marked  and  natural  genus  Tua- 
ailago. 

KARDOSTACHY8.  A  genus  of  Nepalese 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Vala- 
rUmacea.  The  flowars  are  in  corymbs,  pro- 
tected by  an  involucre;  the  calyx  limb 
is  divided  into  flve  persistent  leafy  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  Is  regular,  spurless,  its 
tube  enclosing  four  stamens ;  the  ovary 
Is  Inferior,  three-celled,  two  of  the  com- 
partments being  empty,  and  the  third  con- 
taining a  single  ovule.   The  roots  of  these 
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Nardoataehyi  Ji 

NARDUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Agroatidnt.  The  ii)fl«>resrencc 
is  in  simple  unilateral  two-rowed  spikes ; 
glumes  none ;  pales  two.  terminating  in  a 
bristle.  The  common  Nard.  tir  Matgrass, 
is  the  only  species  described.  It  is  a 
worthless  grass  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but,  growing  on  dry  bare  moory  places,  is 
valuable  for  sheep  pasture.  [D.  M.] 

NARGIL,  NARIKEL,  NARITCL.  In- 
dian names  for  the  Cocoa-nut. 

NARTHECIUM.  A  genus  of  marsh 
herbaceous  perennials  l>elunging  to  the 
Juncacea,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are :— SejuUs  coloured ;  fllaments  hairy ; 
stigma  one ;  capsule  three-celled  at  the 
base,  many-seeded.  The  genus,  which  is  a 
small  one,  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
Lancashire  Asphodel,  N.  oaaifragum,  a 
plant  with  creeping  roots,  ensiform  l^ves 
all  in  the  same  phune,  and  scapes  termi- 
nating in  a  spiked  cluster  of  pretty  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  common  on  wet  moors  and 
the  boggy  sides  of  mountains.  Since 
sheep  pasturing  In  such  localities  are 
liable  to  the  rot,  it  was  formerly  thought 
that  this  disease  was  attrihuuble  to  the 
herbage  on  which  they  fed;  and  hence 
this  Innoxious  plant  received  the  Ill- 
omened  name  oaaifragum,  or  *l)one- 
breaker.'  An  American  species,  N.  ameri- 
ennum.  Is  similar  in  all  respects.  French 
Bria»-oa ;  Germ.  Beinlbrtchgraa.      [&  A.  J.] 

NARTHEX.  A  genus  of  UmbMiferm 
closely  allied  to  Fentla^  but  the  umbels 
have  no  Involucre,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
Is  suppressed,  tbe  stylopods  are  depressed 
and  cup-shaped,  the  styles  recurved,  and 
the  fruit  compressed  at  the  back  with  a 
dilated  mar^n,  each  half  traversed  by 
three  central  ridges  and  two  lateral  ones, 
which  are  very  minute.  There  is  one  vltu 
In  each  channel  on  the  back  of  the  fruit, 
and  a  variable  number  on  the  commissure. 
N.  aaa/cFtida,  a  tall-growing  plant  much 
like  a  Ferula,  grows  in  Western  Tibet, 
Ac.  The  plant  has  recently  produced  its 
flowera  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
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It  seems  certain,  from  the  researches  of 
Falconer  and  others,  that  this  plant  pro- 
duces some  of  the  asafoetida  of  commerce, 
while  Seorodomta  foetida,  a  gigantic  umbel- 
liferous plant  found  in  the  sandy  steppes 
east  of  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  some  other 
allied  plants,  also  furnish  the  drug.  On 
cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  a 
juice  exudes  which  hardens  by  exposure, 
and  is  collected  and  sent  to  this  country 
from  Bombay.    The  drug  is  well  known 


Narth«x  aaafoetida. 

for  its  disgusting  odour,  which  It  seems 
has  charms  for  some  people,  as  the 
Persians  and  other  Asiatics  use  it  as  a 
condiment.  It  has  even  been  called  tho 
'food  of  the  gods,'  a  strange  contrast  to 
its  popular  name  in  this  country,  namely, 
'Devil's  dung.'  In  medicine  this  drug  is 
used  as  a  stimulant  in  hysteria  with  ex- 
cellent effect;  also  in  cases  of  flatulence 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  smell  is  a  very 
serious  Impediment  to  its  use.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NARUNGEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Sweet  Orange. 

NASE6ERRT.  Ackras  Sapota,  some- 
times called  Neesberry  or  Nlsberry. 

NASEBERRT-BULLT  TREE.  Achras 
Sideroxylon.  — ,  BROAD- LEAVED.  Lur 
euma  multiflorum, 

NA8IT0RT.    (Pr.)    Lepidium  aativum. 

NASSAUVIACE.E,  or  NASSAVIACE^. 
A  tribe  of  composite  plants  included  in  the 
8u\xtrder  Labiaiiflorai.  In  this  suborder  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  uni- 
sexual ones,  are  two-lipped.  The  tribe  is 
distinguished  by  its  style  not  being  tumid, 
and  its  arms  being  long  linear  truncate, 
fringed  only  at  the  point.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NASSAUVIA.  A  genus  of  Compoaitce, 
the  type  of  a  tribe  of  Labiatiflorce.  It 
consists  of  low  much-branched  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  crowded  stem- 
clasping  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  almost 
always  prickly,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
heads  of  yellow  or  white  flowers.    Each 


head  contains  five  bilabiate  florets  in  an 
oblong  cylindrical  involucre ;  the  recepta- 
cle is  naked,  the  achenes  glabrous,  with  a 
pappus  of  linear  or  capillary  bristles.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  natives 
of  extratroplcal  South  America. 

NA8TANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Calyceracece, 
comprising  nine  species  from  elevated  dry 
rocky  and  exposed  situations  in  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  all  stemless  glabrous  herbs,  with 
spreading  radical  leaves  mostly  cut  or 
toothed,  and  short  succulent  scapes  bear- 
ing numerous  flower-heads  closely  collect- 
ed into  one  large  terminal  globular  head. 

NASTURTIUM.  A  genus  of  Crueifera, 
or  Brcuaicacea  consisting  of  dwarf  un- 
interesting weedy-looking  plants  whose 
stems  and  leaves  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  acrid  flavour  peculiar  to  crucifers. 
'  The  genus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  effect  Its  acrimony  produces  on 
the  muscles  of  the  nose—nasu8  tortus  sig- 
nifying a  convulsed  nose.' 

y.  ojflcinale,  the  Common  Watercress,  is 
a  well-known  hardy  perennial,  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  usually  found  in  abundance 
near  springs  or  open  running  water- 
courses. It  is  of  a  creeping  habit,  with 
smooth  shining  brownisb-green  plnnatifld 
leaves,  and  ovate  somewhat  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  much 
larger  than  the  rest.  Tlie  flowers  are  small 
and  whit«,  produced  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  in  a  sort  of  terminal  par 
nicle. 

As  a  spring  salad  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  Watercresses  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  stated 
to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancients  along 
with  lettuces,  to  counteract  the  coldness  of 
the  latter  by  their  warm  and  stimulating 
qualities ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  are 
to  be  found  almost  on  every  table,  the 
popular  belief  being  that,  when  eaten  fast- 
ing, they  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
the  appetite,  and  acting  as  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic The  flrst  attempt  to  cultivate 
watercresses  by  artiflcial  means  in  Europe 
was  made  by  Nicholas  Melssner  at  Erfurt, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Thuringia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  being  highly  fa- 
vourable for  their  growth,  the  experiment 
proved  successful,  and  the  watercresses  of 
Erfurt  soon  acquired  that  celebrity  for 
their  superior  quality  which  they  still 
maintain,  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine 
as  well  as  the  markets  of  Berlin,  120  miles 
distant,  being  constantly  supplied  with 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  mode  of  cultivating  watercresses  was 
flrst  introduced  by  Mr.  Bradbury  at  North- 
fleet,  Springhead,  nearGravesend,  and  has 
continued  to  spread,  particularly  in  loca- 
lities favourably  situated  with  regard  to 
springs  of  water.  Near  RIckmansworth 
in  Hertfordshire,  Walthara  Abbey  in  Essex, 
Uxbrldge  in  Middlesex,  and  various  other 
places,  there  are  plantations  many  acres 
in  extent,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  great  demand  for  this  popular  , 
saUd  herb  during  the  season.  [W.  B.  B.]      I 
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NASTTJRTirM.  The  garden  name  of 
I  Tropaolum, 

I  SATA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  the  Bon- 
duc  not  tree.  Ouilandina  Bonduc 

NATASa  Floating  wider  water  like  a 
I  Qmferva.  , 

I  NATCHNEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Eleiir 
'  lirucoraeana. 

NATIYB  BREAD.    MylUta. 

NATJI.  A  name  in  Natal  for  a  small 
Ttfiety  of  (^irua  nobilit. 

NATSIATUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Fkj/tocrenaeete,  represented  by  a  climbing 
sbnib  native  of  tropical  Asia,  with  alter- 
Date  leaves,  and  small  greenish  dioecious 
flowen,  arranged  in  long  hairy  pendent 
clutters.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve- 
parted,  and  the  disk  flve-Iobed,  each  lobe 
having  two  linear  teeth.  In  the  male  flower 
there  are  Ave  stamens  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  with  anthers  opening 
longitudinally ;  and  in  the  female  the  ovary 
Is  free,  one-celled,  with  two  pendulous 
'  oviUes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NAUCLEA.   An  extensive  genus  of  Cin- 
"WMtetB,  principally  natives  of  tropical 
,  Asia.  Of  the  several  sections,  one  frequent- 
I  It  described  as  a  distinct  genus  under  the 
I  Mme  of  Unearia,  is  composed  of  climbing 
I  shrubs  having  the  old  or  sterile  flower- 
stalks  converted  into  hooked  spines ;  the 
I  others  consist  of  middle-sized  trees  or 
'  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  in  whorls 
of  three  or  four,  and  the  flowers  crowded 
I  together  upon  receptacles  forming  dense 
glohoie  beads. 
-V.  Bamfjir,  or  Uncaria  GarnMr,  a  native 

*  of  the  Malayan  islands,  yields  the  Gambir 
or  Terra  Japonlca  of  commerce.  In  a  wild 
K»te  It  is  a  rambling  climber,  but  un- 

\ ,  wr  cultivation  It  forms  when  trimmed  a 
1  hashy  shrub,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
smooth  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  and  globular 
heads  of  green  .and  pink  flowers  upon  the 
I  npper  flower-stalks,  the  lower  ones  being 

*  wen  and  converted  into  hooked  spines. 
;  «">Wr,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  prepared  by 
■  ■'oiUttg  the  leaves  for  several  hours  In  large 
1  cauldrons  of  water,  after  which  they  are 

takeaoQtandallowed  todrain  Intotheeaul- 
won.  The  decoction  is  kept  boiling  until  it 
thlckenB,when  it  Is  left  to  cool;  and  Is  after- 
Was  poured  Into  oblong  moulds,  where  it 
nnabit  ontil  it  acquires  the  consistency  of 
ov,  and  Is  then  cut  into  smaU  cubes,  which 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened  in  the 
^  Among  the  Malays  the  chief  use  of 
^>uiDir  is  as  a  masticatory.  In  comblna- 
won  with  the  areca-nut  and  the  betel-leaf  ; 
hut  considerable  quantities  are  annually 
'^Pwted  to  China  for  tanning  purposes, 
snd  Hkewlse  to  this  country,  where  it  is 
J>««d  tor  tanning  'kips'  for  the  upper 
>«ulwr  of  shoes,  and  also  by  dyers  and 
I  ourten.  [A.  8.] 

IXAYMA.  A  genns  of  Malvaeece^  allied 
I  to  Imatera^  comprising  a  single  species, 
I  Dtttve  of  the  Canary  Isles.  The  flower- 
1  stalks  are  axillary  or  terminal,  racemose, 


each  of  them  so  twisted  that  what  was 
the  lower  part  of  the  flower  becomes  the 
upper.  The  involucel  or  outer  calyx  Is 
three  to  four-leaved,  ultimately  deciduous ; 
the  true  calyx  bell-shaped  with  four  to 
six  segments ;  petals  bluntlsh,  with  mem- 
branous convolute  stalks  forming  little 
hollow  pouches ;  column  bent  downwards ; 
ovary  rounded,  depressed,  of  numerous 
crested  lobes,  attached  to  a  central  pro- 
longed axis,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 
Fruit  Indehiscent.  N.  phoenicea  has  beauti- 
ful pink  flowers,  and  is  a  rare  plant  In  the 
Canary  Isles.  The  generic  name  is  given 
In  honour  of  J,  de  Nava,  the  founder  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Orotava.  P4.  T.  M.] 

NAVARRETIA.  A  genus  of  Polemo- 
wiacecB,  containing  nine  species,  natives  of 
America.  They  are  annual  herbs,  generally 
glutinous,  often  foetid,  with  plnnatlsect 
alternate  leaves,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
entire,  and  flowers  in  dense  heads  fur- 
nished with  spiny  bracts.  The  calyx  Is 
obconical  or  tubular,  campanulate,  with 
flve  very  sharp  lobes ;  the  corolla  tube 
slender  and  the  limb  spreading,  cut  into 
oblong  lacinis;  the  stamens  usually  ex- 
serted ;  the  disk  minute  ;  and  the  capsule 
ovoid  and  obtuse,  with  ovoid  wingless 
seeds.  This  genus  can  scarcely  be  sepa- 
rated from  CoUomia  or  GUiOt  except  by  its 
habit.  [W.  C] 

NAVEL  WORT.  Cotyledon.  -,  VENUS'S. 
OmphalodM  linifolia. 

NAVE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  ModioU- 
form. 

NAVET.  (Pr.)  Bras8i4M  Kapiis.  — 
D'fiTfi.  BroMica  campeatrU.  —  D'HIVER. 
BroBSica  Napus  oleifera.  —  DU  DIABLE. 
Bryonia  alba.  —  8AUVAGB.  Braaaica 
Napus. 

NAVETTB.    (Fr.)    Braaaica  Napua  ayl- 
veatria. 
NAVEW.    Braaaieacampeatria. 

NAVIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Bromeliacece,  having 
tufted  leaves  and  downy  flower-stalks, 
bearing  tufts  of  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the 
bracts.  The  perianth  is  divided  into  three 
outer  and  three  inner  segments,  two  of  the 
former  larger  and  more  acutely  keeled  than 
the  third,  the  three  inner  petaloid  seg- 
ments conjoined  below  into  a  tube;  sta- 
mens six,  hypogynous ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ;  stigmas  three,  thread-like ;  capsule 
membranous,  three-valved.        [M.  T.  M.] 

NAVICULARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
now  included  in  Panicum. 

NAVICULAR.  Boat-shaped.  The  same 
as  Qymbiform. 

NAW.  A  kind  of  Ironwood  met  with  in 
Ceylon. 

NEBBEK.  An  Arabian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Jujube. 

NEB-NEB,  or  NIB-NIB.  The  pods  of  ^co- 
eia  vera,  which  are  used  for  tanning  In 
Egypt. 
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NEBOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Lemon. 

NEBUL08E.    Clouded. 

NECKERA.  A  beantlful  genus  of  mosses, 
the  type  of  the  Neckerei,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  Hookeriei  by  the  pinnate 
branching,  and  the  cuculliform  frequently 
pilose  veil  The  peristome  Is  double  or 
i  single,  and  the  branches  almost  always 
flattened.  The  foliage  is  peculiarly  elegant, 
and  is  frequently  beautifuUy  undulated,  as 
In  N.  crUpa,  which  Is  one  of  our  finest 
mosses.  Neekera,  however,  obtains  Its 
maximum  In  hotter  countries,  though  N. 
pennata,  which  is  almost  cosmopolitan, 
occurs  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  [M.  J.  B.j 

NECKLACE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Mo- 
nillform. 

NECKLAOE-TIIEE.    Ormoaia. 

NECKWEED.    CannaM$  sativa. 

NECROSIS.  Canker.  A  drying  and  dying 
of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  beginning  with  the 
bark  and  eating  gradually  Inwards. 

NECTANDRA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Lauracem,  abounding  in  Peru,  Guiana,  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  species  all 
form  large  forest  trees,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  loose  axillary  panicles  or  co< 
rymbs  of  perfect  flowers,  having  a  six- 
parted  wheel-shaped  calyx,  the  segments 
of  which  fall  away,  while  the  tubular  part 
Increases  in  size  and  ultimately  forms  a 
cup,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
one-seeded  fruit ;  the  twelve  stamens  are 
arranged  in  four  series,  the  nine  outer 
fertile,  and  the  three  Inner  sterile. 

The  Greenheart  or  Blblrl  tree  of  British 
Guiana,  named  Nectandra  Bodiaei  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  but  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  N.  leucantha.  Is  a  large 
tree  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  frequently 
without  branches  for  the  first  fifty  feet, 
the  trunk  being  between  two  and  three 
feet  In  diameter  and  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  bark,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Biblru  bark.  Is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge.  Its  properties  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  uncrystalli  sable  alka- 
loid, found  likewise  in  the  seeds.  Tbese 
latter,  however,  are  more  remarkable  for 
containing  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
starch,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  rotten 
wood,  and  make  into  a  bitter  disagreeable 
kind  of  bread.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  tree  is  Its  timber,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  regularly  Imported  for  ship- 
building purposes,  its  great  strength  and 
durability,  together  with  the  long  lengths 
In  which  It  Is  obtainable,  rendering  it  well 
suited  for  beams,  planking,  and  similar  pur- 
poses :  and  its  reputation  Is  so  high  that  it 
is  placed  in  the  first  or  twelve-year  class 
in  Lloyd's  list  of  shipbuilding  woods, 
though  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the 
attacks  of  the  ship-worm,  or  of  the  fungi 
which  are  such  a  fertile  cause  of  decay  in 
ships'  timbers.  [A.  S.] 

NECTAR.  The  honey  of  a  flower;  the 
superfluous  saccharine  matter  remaining 


after  the  stamens  and  pistil  have  con- 
sumed all  that  they  require. 

NECTARILYMA.  A  collection  of  long 
hairs  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some 
flowers,  as  MenyarUhes. 

NECTARINE.  A  smooth-skinned  variety 
of  the  Peach,  AmygdcUiu  persica. 

NECTARIUM,  NECTARY.  A  place  or 
thing  In  which  honey  is  secreted.  Some- 
times also  applied  to  any  supplementary 
or  anomalous  organ  in  a  flower. 

NECTAROSCORDTJM.  A  genus  of  bulb- 
ous LUiacecB  founded  bn  Allirtfn  gicuium, 
which  differs  not  only  from  Allium^  but 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  order.  In 
having  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  perianth 
at  the  base  so  as  to  be  partly  Inferior ;  the 
perianth  also  differs  from  that  of  AUium 
in  being  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  a 
short  pear-shaped  tube,  and  a  six-parted 
limb.  In  its  habit,  odour,  and  umbellate 
flowers.  It  quite  agrees  with  Allium.  The 
leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  channelled; 
and  the  scape  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
a  loose  umbel  of  green  and  purplish  flowers 
on  drooping  pedicels.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NECTAR08TIGMA.  A  gland  secreting 
honey  in  certain  flowers,  a»in  Banuncidua. 

NECTAROTHECA.  Literally,  a  honey  or 
nectar  case ;  the  spur  of  certain  flowers. 

NECTRIA.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous 
FuTUfi  closely  allied  to  Sphctria,  and  com- 
prising all  the  species  which  have  naked 
bright-coloured  perlthecla.  Several  ex- 
hibit the  most  brilliant  tints.  N.  cinnor 
bariHa  occurs  in  every  garden  on  dead 
currant  twigs,  always  succeeding  the 
common  Tubercvlaria,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  young  state  of  the  Xectria. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  abound  in 
temperate  regions  In  either  hemisphere, 
though  not  confined  to  them.    [M.  J  B.] 

NBEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Nyctor 
ginacecB.  The  fiowers  are  panlcled,  with- 
out involucre,  but  having  a  tubular  peri- 
anth, within  which  are  included  five  to 
eight  stamens  of  unequal  length;  the 
ovary  contains  a  single  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  Is  contained  within  the  hardened 
persistent  base  of  the  perianth,  but  is  not 
united  with  it.  CM.  T.  M.] 

NEEDLES.  SPANISH.  An  American 
name  for  Biaens  bipinnata. 

NEEDLE-SHAPED.  Linear,  rigid,  taper- 
ing to  a  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base,  as 
the  leaves  of  juniper. 

NEELA.   An  Indian  name  for  Indigo. 

NEELE.    Lolium  temulentum, 

NEEM,  or  NIM.    Mdia  AzacUraeJUa. 

NEEMOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cly- 
pea  hemandifolia. 

NEESIA.  A  genus  of  StercuXiacece^  of 
the  tribe  Bombacees,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Durio;  but  the  numerous  filaments  are 
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almost  free,  and  each  bears  only  one  or 
two  rlng-«haped  anthers.  There  are  two 
species,  one  from  Java,  the  other  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  :  both  very  large  trees, 
with  alternate  leaves  scaly-whlte  under- 
neath, and  rather  large  reddish  flowers 
in  Short  racemes  or  clusters  along  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  hard  and  woody, 
rovered  with  asperities,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  dnrian  in  outer  aspect,  but  with- 
out Its  edible  pulp. 

N^FLIER.  (Pr)  MespUna.  —  CX)TON- 
KIER.  Cataneeuter  vtUgarU.  —  DU  JA- 
PON.    SrMwtryajaponiea. 

N^GRETTB.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

KBGROOORN.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
the  Turkish  Millet  or  Dhurra. 

NEGR09  HBAD.  Phytelephat  macro- 
earpa. 

NEGUNDO.  A  North  American  tree  be- 
longing to  the  ^ceracece,  and  distinguished 
fn>m  the  true  maples  by  having  pinnate 
leaves.  N.  fraarinifoUum,  the  Box  Elder 
or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  a  tree  of  forty  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  Is  sometimes 
introduced  into  English  shrubberies.  The 
leaflets  are  opposite,  deeply  toothed,  the 
terminal  one  usually  three-lobed.  [C.  A.  J.] 

5BILLIA.  A  genus  of  RoMcea  of  the 
gruap  A7ir0i<f0,and  closely  allied  to  Spircea 
Itself,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  seeds  having  copious  fleshy 
albamen.  Two  species  are  known,  both 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  and  both  shrubs 
with  simple  doubly-serrated  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  [A.  a] 

XBIPPERGIA  ekrytantha  is  a  species  of 
Adtuta,  erected  into  a  genus  by  Morren. 
The  points  relied  upon  for  its  separatiim 
were  the  erect  Instead  of  pendulous  flower- 
racemes,  and  the  presence  of  a  long  blunt 
papllloee  horn  arising  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Up;  but  the  racemes  are  not  always 
erect,  and  other  species  of  Acitieta  have 
analogoos  horns  of  different  forms.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has  long  racemes 
nf  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  have 
an  aromatic  odour  at  night  but  are  odour- 
leas  during  the  day.  [A.  8.] 

5BJA.  A  genus  of  ConnostteBt  consist- 
Jnif  of  half  a  dozen  South  Brazilian  peren- 
nials or  low  undershrubs,  generally  hispid 
with  long  spreading  hairs,  and  bearing 
Blattered  narrow  linear  flnely  pointed 
leaves,  and  yellow  flower-heads.  In  essen- 
tial characters  they  only  differ  in  their 
rather  narrower  achenes  from  ChrpsoptdSf 
with  which  they  ought  probably  to  be 
united.  The  N.  gradlig,  occasionally  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  is  a  rather  neat  and 
pretty  greenhouse  plant. 

NELS05IA.  A  small  genus  of  Aeantha- 
««,  widely  distributed  over  tropical  and 
«iibtmpical  regions  in  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds.  The  species  consist  of  diffuse 
often  tomentose  herbs,  growing  in  low 
moist  localities,  furnished  with  smallish 


leaves,  and  small  solitary  flowers  covered 
by  a  single  large  bract,  the  lateral  ones 
being  either  deficient  or  very  small.  These 
flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  like  those  of  Origanum.  The  calyx 
is  unequally  flve-parted,  and  the  corolla 
two-lipped,  with  only  two  stamens,  one 
cell  of  the  anther  placed  above  the  other. 
The  capsule  has  eight  small  seeds  in  each 
cell.  CW.  C] 

'      NELTTMBIACRfl!,  NELUMBirM.   A  na- 
tural order  and  genus  of  beautiful  thala- 
nilflonU  water-plants,  belonging  to  Lind- 
j  ley's  nymphal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exo- 
1  gens.    They  have  an  elongated  horizontal 
rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  up  long 
i  cylindrical  leafstalks,  bearing  the  plate- 
like leaves  in  a  peltate  manner  on  their 
I  summit.    These  leaves  are  circular  in  out- 
I  line,  with  radiating  venation,  and  cover- 
I  ed  on  the  upper  surface  with  a  glaucous 
I  bloom.    The  flowers  are  also  borne  on  long 
'  stalks,  traversed  like  those  of  the  leaves  by 
;  a  number  of  air-canals,  regularly  disposed. 
.  The  calyx  consists  offour  to  flve  deciduous 
sepals ;  the  corolla  of  numerous  deciduous 
'  petals,  arranged  in  several  rows ;  the  sta- 
j  mens  are  numerous,  in  several  rows,  at- 
I  tacbed  with  the  petals  to  the  base  of  the 
I  receptacle ;  the  stigma  is  sessile ;  the  re- 
I  ceptacle  or  torus  is  in  form  like  a  funnel ; 
and  the  ovaries,  which  are  numerous,  are 
placed  in  sockets  on  the  upper  surface ;  the 
ovule  solitary,or  sometimes  two  placed  side 
by  side.  The  seeds  contain  an  embryo  with- 
out albumen,  but  with  thick  cotyledons, 
and  a  much-developed  plumule. 

N.  gpecioaum,  the  Sacred  Lotus,  is  inter- 
esting for  its  associations,  as  well  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  rose-coloured  flowers.  It 
is  found  throughout  India,  China,  Japan, 
Anstralla,  the  Malay  and  Phlllppino  Is- 
lands, Persia,  and  even  the  Caspian  Sea, 
but  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  the  Nile. 
Herodotus,  however,  describes  the  plant 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  comparing  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower  to  a  wasp's  nest. 
Strabo  and  Theophrastus,  likewise,  men- 
tion the  plant  as  a  native  of  Egypt.  Sculp- 
tured representations  of  it  abound  among 
the  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  many 
other  circumstances  prove  the  veneration 
paid  to  this  plant  by  the  votaries  of  Isis. 
In  a  manuscript  of  Dioscorides  supposed 
to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  formerly 
in  the  Rinuccini  library  at  Florence,  there 
is  a  figure  of  the  Nelumbium,  under  the 
name  kuamos,  while  under  the  name  lotos 
a  tolerably  good  representation  of  Cettig 
aiutralis  is  given.  But  the  worship  of  the 
Lotus  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  for  in  India,  Tibet,  China, 
and  Japan,  the  plant  wSs  deemed  sacred, 
and  indeed  it  is  still  employed  in  religious 
invocations  and  ceremonies.  The  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  fine  microscopic  down, 
which,  by  retaining  a  film  of  air  over  the 
upper  surface,  prevents  It  from  being 
wetted  when  water  is  poured  on  it,  the 
water  rolling  off  In  drops;  this  has  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  the  drops  of  water  look- 
ing like  drops  of  molten  silver.    The  Hin- 
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doos  have  .1  proverb  founded  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  leaves,  to  the  effect  that  the 
good  and  virtuous  man  Is  not  enslaved  by 
passion  nor  polluted  by  vice ;  for  though 
he  may  be  Immersed  In  the  waters  of  temp- 
tation, yet  like  a  lotus  leaf  he  will  rise  un- 
injured by  them.  The  leafstalks  abound  in 
spiral  fibres,  which  are  carefully  extract- 
ed and  used  as  wicks  to  bum  in  the  temples 
of  India,  before  the  Idols.  The  rootstock 
and  seeds  are  eaten  as  food  In  China,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  medicinal  properties 
are  assigned  to  the  viscid  juice  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. 

The  young  leaves  of  these  plants  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  as  the  stalk 
supporting  them  lengthens  they  are  carried 
upwards.  The  fact  of  the  contact  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  with  the  water, 
together  with  the  structure  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  as  before  described,  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
breathing  pores  or  stomates,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  within  a  small  space  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  op- 
posite to  its  junction  with  the  stalk.  This 
space  Is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
covering  of  microscopic  hairs,  &c.  The 
breathing  pores  are  in  communication  with 
the  air-canals  in  the  stalk.  [M.  T.  M] 

NEMA.  In  Greek  compounds  s  the  fila- 
ment. 

NEMATANTHERA.  The  name  of  a 
Surinam  shrub  which  constitutes  a  genus 
of  Piperacece.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblique  at  the  base,  ribbed;  the  stipules 
small,  opposite  the  leaves,  deciduous ;  the 
spikes  stalked,  with  fleshy  peltate  bracts, 
in  the  axils  of  which  the  fiowers  are 
placed ;  the  stamens  two  in  number,  with 
verj'  long  slender  anthers  which  separate 
from  the  filament  at  a  joint.  The  ovary, 
which  is  in  the  same  fiowers  with  the 
stamens.  Is  sessile,  with  three  lanceolate 
stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NEMATODES.  Filamentous,  thread- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  Confervae. 

NEMATANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Gemeror 
cete  inhabiting  humid  places  In  South 
American  forests,  and  consisting  of  fleshy 
shrubs,  with  lengthened  scandent,  often 
rooting  branches ;  opposite  oblong  leaves ; 
solitary  axillary  flowers  rather  large  In  size, 
and  of  a  purplish  colour  ;  a  five-cleft  calyx 
having  linear  segments :  a  corolla  with 
obconical  tube  gradually  merging  into  a 
funnel  or  bell-shaped  expansion;  and  a 
one-celled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 
an  indefinite  number  of  seeds.        [a  S.] 

NEMATHECIA.  "Warty  excrescences  of 
the  fronds  of  certain  rose-spored  AlgaSt 
producing  tetraspores,  as  In  Phyllophora. 

NEMATOCERAS.  The  five  species  of 
New  Zealand  orchids  described  under  this 
generic  name  have  now  been  combined 
with  Corysanthee.  They  are  curious  little 
terrestrial  plants,  with  solitary  broad 
membranous  leaves,  and  solitary  dirty 
purple  flowers.    In  technical  characters 


they  differ  from  the  original  species  of 
Coryaanthea  by  having  very  long  filiform 
lateral  sepals  projecting  horizontally  from 
beneath  the  Up,  and  similar  long  filiform 
erect  petals.  [A.  S.] 

NEMEJB.  A  word  used  by  Pries  for 
cryptogams,  to  indicate  that  they  germi- 
nate by  means  of  the  protrusion  of  a 
thread,  and  do  not  possess  true  cotyledons. 
It  Is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  many 
Algce  cannot  be  said  to  germinate  at  all, 
and  In  Selaginella  and  some  other  allied 
Acrogens  germination  consists  In  cell- 
division  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a  thread.  Qll.  J.  B.] 

NEMESIA.     A  family  of    herbaceous 
annual  plants  belonging  to  the  Scrophula- 
riacea,  distinguished  from  Linaria  by  the 
compressed  capsule  which  opens  length- 
wise in  the  middle.    The  species  are  na- 
,  tlves  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grow 
I  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  high  or  more, 
[  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  ter- 
i  minal   racemes  of  unpretending  flowers 
usually  of  a  purplish  hue.  [C.  A.  J.] 

NEMOCHLOA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Rhynchosporece,  and 
described  by  Steudel  under  Pleurogtachya. 
They  are  all  Brazilian.  [D.  M.] 

NEMOPHILA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
annual  plants,  with  diffuse  brittle  stems, 
pinnatifld  leaves,  and  conspicuous  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  Hydrophyllacea,  and  well 
marked  by  the  reflexed  teeth  between  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx.  Several  species  are  in 
common  cultivation,  of  which  N.  inaignis. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  California, 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  much 
prized  as  a  border  plant  for  its  showy 
large  flowers  of  a  clear  brilliant  blue  with 
a  white  centre.  N.  atomaria  bears  white 
flowers  singularly  dotted  with  purple- 
black.  N.  maculata  has  whitish  flowers 
with  one  large  purple  spot  at  the  tip  of 
each  petal.  [C.  A.  J.] 

NEMOROSE.    Growing  In  groves. 

NE  M'OUBLIEZ  PAS.  (PrO  Myowtia 
palustris. . 

NfiNUPHAR.  (Ft.)  NymphcBO.  — 
JAUNE.   Nttphar. 

NEODRYAS.  An  inconspicuous  little 
orchid  from  Bolivia,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Polystaehia.  N.  rhodoneura  has  flowers 
with  a  concave  broadly  oblong  cordate  lip, 
upon  a  long  claw,  through  which  runs  an 
obtuse  crest  ending,  just  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  claw  with  the  lamina.  In  a  callo- 
sity composed  of  twofour-lobed  plates,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other.  Their  column  Is 
semiterete,  channelled  in  front,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  Into  two  ears  which  are 
notched  at  the  tips.  The  two  pyrlform 
pollen-masses  are  attached  to  a  renlform 
gland  by  a  ligulate  caudicle.  [A.  SJ 

NEOGYNE.  Proposed  as  a  genus  by  the 
younger  Relchenbach,  but  since  reduced  by 
Lindley  to  a  section  of  Ccelogyne,  charac- 
terised by  its  flowers  being  closed  and  har- 
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ing  carlnate  sepals  with  saccate  bases  and 
a  bisaccate  lip.  Only  one  species  is  known 
Cceloffyne  (§  Neogyne)  Gardneriana,  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Nepal  and  Khasya,  with  long 
flask-like  pseudobulbs,  rery  large  five- 
nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  and  dense  nod- 
ding terminal  or  radical  racemes  of  large 
pure  white  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  stain 
on  the  lip,  each  flower  having  beneath  it  a 
conspicuous  petal-like  bract.  [A.  8.J 

NEOTINEA  intacta  Is  the  Aceras  intacta 
or  Aceras  seeundiflora  of  most  botanists,  a 
common  South  European  orchid,  which 
has  recently  been  found  wild  in  Ireland. 
It  was  first  separated  as  a  distinct  genus 
by  an  Italian  botanist,  and  named  Tinea, 
which  name  has  been  changed  to  Neotinea 
by  Reichenbach.  [A.  a] 

NEOTTIA  With  the  exception  of  the 
longer  column  and  the  generally  cucullate 
anther-bed,  there  are  no  technical  charac- 
ters for  separating  this  genus  of  orchids 
from  Listera ;  but  it  is  well  marked  and 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  habit  of  its 
species,  all  of  which  are  leafiess  brown- 
stemmed  plants  with  sheathing  scales  in 
place  of  leaves.  Only  aljout  f o\ir  species  are 
known,  one  of  which,  a  peculiar  withered- 
looking  plant,  N.  Nidu8-avi8,  is  the  Bird's- 
nest  Orchis  of  this  country,while  the  others 
belong  to  Northern  Asia.  Owing  to  confu- 
sion in  nomenclature,  a  large  number  of 
species  of  Spiranthes  erroneously  bear  the 
name  of  Neottia  in  many  works.       [A.  8.] 

5E0TT0PTERIS,    Thamnopterig. 

NEOWIEDIA.    AposUuia. 

5E0ZA.  An  Indian  name  for  certain 
edible  Pine  seeds. 

NEP.  NepetaCataria.  —.WILD.  Bryo- 
nia dioiccu 

SEPENTHAORfi.  A  natural  order  of 
monorhlamydcousdicotyledons,belonglng 
to  Llndley's  euphorbial  alliance  of  dicli- 
noas  Bxogens.  They  consist  of  herbs,  or 
half-shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves, 
sllg-htly  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  form- 
ing; an  ascldium  at  the  extremity.  Flowers 
dioecious,  the  perianth  four-parted,  infe- 
rior; males :  stamens  united  In  a  solid  cen- 
,  tral  column,  anthers  about  sixteen,  form- 
in  gr  a  spherical  head,  extrorse;  females: 
ovary  free,  four-cornered,  four-celled,  stig- 
ma sessile;  capsule  four-celled,  four-valved, 
with  locnUcIdal  dehiscence,  and  indefinite 
ascending  seeds.  They  are  natives  of 
swampy  ground  In  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  and  have  no  known  properties. 
The  pitchers  have  l)een  found  to  contain  a 
solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  some 
chemists  have  detected  muriate  of  soda, 
malic,  and  other  acids  in  them.  Spiral  ves- 
sels abound  in  all  parts  of  pitcher  plants, 
and  the  woody  bundles  are  without  concen- 
tric zones.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NEPENTHES.    The  sole  genus  of  Nepenr 
tkaeete.    About  twenty  species  are  known, 
'  by  tuT  the  greater  part  of  which  are  natives 
[  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  but  a  few 


I  extend  to  Continental  Asia,  and  one  to  as 
far  north  as  the  Khasya  mountains,  and  an- 

:  other  to  China.  One  is  confined  to  Ceylon, 
and  two  to  Madagascar.  The  oddity  of  the 
foliaceous  organs  in  this  genus,  with  their 
remarkable  terminal  pitcher-like  append- 
ages, has  given  rise  to  some  dlfilerence  of 
opinion  amongst  botanists  as  to  which 
part  of  the  leaf  is  the  petiole  or  stalk,  and 
which  the  lamina  or  blade.  It  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  the  broad  part  at 
the  base  is  a  leafy  stalk,  and  that  the  lid  of 
the  so-called  pitcher  Is  the  true  lamina 
The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
however,  have  confirmed  the  statement 
long  ago  made  by  Griffith,  that  the  basal 
portlon.that  which  appears  like  an  ordinary 
leaf.  Is  the  true  lamina,  tapering  down- 
wards into  a  more  or  less  evident  stalk ; 
and  that  the  pitcher-like  appendage  is  a 
modification  of  the  prolonged  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  or,  rather,  of  a  gland  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  midrib. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  pitchers  differ 
considerably  in  the  different  kinds.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  described  one  species  from  Bor- 
neo, and  named  It  after  RaJHh  Brooke  {N. 
Bajah)y  in  which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
eighteen  Inches  long  by  seven  or  eight 
broad,  the  cxcurrent  midrib  or  tendril 
twenty  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  and  the  pitcher  twelve  Inches  long 
by  six  inches  In  diameter,  of  a  broad  am- 
pulla form,wlth  two  fringed  wings  in  front. 
One  of  the  species  sometimes  seen  in  hot- 
houses In  this  country  is  N.  Ra/Jflesiana,  a 
native  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  This,  like  many  others,  has 
two  kinds  of  pitchers.  Those  on  the  lower 
leaves  are  of  an  ampulla  form,  with  two 
fringed  wings  in  front,  about  four  Inches 
long  by  two  wide,  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  rich  brown ;  while  those  on  the  upper 
leaves  are  less  beautifully  coloured,  a  good 
deal  longer,  and  funnel-shaped,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  base,  where  they  gracefully 
curve  upwards.  N.  distillatoria,  the  Cin- 
galese species,  is  so  called  because  its 
pitchers  are  partly  filled  with  water  before 
they  open ;  but  that  is  also  the  case  with 
the  other  species.  The  Cingalese  use  the 
tough  flexible  stems  as  withes.      [A.  S.] 

NEPETA.  A  genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  about 
fifteen  ribs,  and  an  oblique  five-toothed 
mouth ;  and  the  corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
straight  and  notched,  and  the  lower  usually 
three-cleft.  The  species  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  they 
are  numerous,  and  owing  to  differences  In 
character  have  been  divided  Into  several 
subgenera.  [G.  D.J 

NEPHELAPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Epidendrece,  and  mostly  natives  of 
the  islands^  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
plants  belonging  to  it  have  creeping  sheath- 
ed stems,  stalked  ovate  or  cordate  leaves, 
usually  purplish  beneath  and  spotted  or 
clouded  above,  and  flowers  in  racemes  on 
terminal  scapes.  CA.  8.] 
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KEPHKLIUM.  Three  celebrated CbineM 
and  Malayan  fruits,  the  Lltchi,  the  Lontran,  ' 
and  the  Rambuian,  are  produced  by  differ- 
ent trees  belonging  to  this  genus  otSapntf 
Aaeea,  which  conuins  in  all  about  twenty-  , 
five  species,  and  is  confined  to  Southern  , 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  except  a 
single  species  found  in  the  Feejee   and 
neighbouring  islands.    They  are  mostly 
trees  of  small  size,  with  alternate  pinnate 
(rarely  simple)  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  I 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  pro-  I 
during  bunches  of  globular  or  egg-shaped 
warted  or  rough  prickly  fruits,  which  do 
not  open  in  a  regular  manner  when  ripe ; 
each  fruit  contains  a  single  seed  covered 
with  a  fleshy  ariltns.    Their  flowers  hare  , 
from  four  to  six  sepals,  sometimes  united 
Into  a  cup-shaped  calyx,  as  many  petals  or 
none,  twice  as  many  stamens  inserted  In- 
side the  ring-like  disk,  andashort-stalked, 
I  two-lobed,  two-celled  orary  occupying  the  , 
centre  of  the  flower.  I 

N.  Litehi,  the  Litchi,  or,  as  it  is  Tarioasly  I 
written,  Litschl,  Li'tchi,  Lichi.  Leechee,or 
r>a'tji,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Indi- 
genous fruits  of  China,  and  Is  now  frequent- 
ly imported  to  this  country,  and  sold  in  the  . 


Xepbelliun  Litehi. 

fruit  shops.    There  are  several  varieties, 
but  the  most  common  is  nearly  round, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  In  diameter,  with 
a  thin  brittle  shell  of  a  red  colour  covered  i 
all  over  with  rough  wart-like  protuber-  ! 
ances ;  others  are  larger  and  heart-shaped.  | 
When  fresh,  they  are  filled  with  a  white, 
almost  transparent,  sweet  jelly-like  pulp, 
surrounding  a  rather  large  shining  brown 
seed ;  afterthey  have  been  gathered  some  I 
time  the  pulp  shrivels  and  turns  black, 
and  then  bears  some  resembhmce  to  prunes. 
The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  these  fruits,  ' 
and  consume  large  quantities  of  them, 
both  in  a  fresh  state  and  when  dried  and 
preserved  In  various  ways.  The  tree,  which  i 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  a  native 
of  Southern  China,  but  is  only  known  In  a 
cultivated  state.    It  has  abruptly  pinnate  i 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  four  pairs 
of  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  pointed,  shining 
leaflets  about  three  Inches  long  and  of  a 
thick  leathery  texture,  and  bears  panicles  | 
of  small  flowers  which  are  without  petals, 
having  only  a  small  cnp-shnped  slightly 
four  or  five-toothed   calyx.  ' 


N.  Longanum,  the  Longan  tree,  is  llk^ 
wise  a  native  of  Southern  China,  ▼here, 
like  the  last,  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  Its  fruit.  Its  leaves  have  generally 
five  pairs  of  leaflets  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Litchi.  but  It  Is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  flowers  having  a  deeply  flTeiMrted 
calyx  and  five  narrow  hairy  petals  about  I 
the  same  length  as  the  calyx.  The  Longan 
is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  Litchi,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  Inch  in  diameter, 
and  quite  round,  with  a  nearly  smooth 
brittle  skin  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
It  contains  a  slmlbir  semitransparentpulr. 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  or  subacid  flaronr, 
and  is  largely  sold  In  the  Chinese  markets. 

N.  lappacetim  yields  the  Bambntan  or 
Ramboostan,  a  well-known  and  favoarlte 
fruit  in  the  Mahiyan  Archlpelaga  It  Is  a 
small  tree,  with  leaves  composed  of  from 
five  to  seven  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets ;  and 
its  fiowers  have  a  five  or  six-cleft  calyx  and 
no  petals.  The  fruit  is  of  a  brigfat  red 
colour,  about  two  inches  long,  nf  an  oval 
form  and  slightly  Battened,  and  rorered 
with  long  soft  fleshy  spines  or  thick  hairs, 
from  which  circumstance  it  takes  Its  name, 
rambwt  signifying  hair  In  the  Malayan  lan- 
guage. Like  the  two  above  mentioned, 
the  Ram  bu tan  contains  a  pleasant  acidn- 
lous  pulp  very  grateful  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. [A.  8  J 

NEPHRODIITM.  A  genus  of  aspldloid 
ferns,  distinguished  among  their  near 
allies  by  their  rcniform  Indusla,  and  their 
connivently  anastomosing  veins.  In  the 
former  peculiarity  they  agree  witbjl/<utrea, 
which  has  free  veins ;  and  some  botanists 
unite  both  these  groups  under  the  present 
name,  distinguishing  Asptdium  (Incladlng 
Polystichum)  by  its  pelUte  Indusla.  As 
limited  by  the  characteristics  of  renlform 
indusla  and  connlvently  anastomosing  T^ 
nation,  Nephrodiutn  is  still  an  extensive  I 
genus,  distributed  freely  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  con- 
sisting mostly  of  species  which  hare  more 
or  less  the  aspect  of  the  common  mwe 
fern.  The  most  familiar  species  is  a. 
THolle,  which  is  everywhere  met  with  In 
collections  of  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  among  dried  ferns  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  [T.  MJ 

NEPHROID.    Kidney-shaped. 

NEPHR0LEPI8.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  ij^- 
diecB,  and  to  thnt  section  of  it  with  f«c 
veins  and  renlform  indusla.  They  are  pin- 
nate ferns,  with  narrow  elongate  from, 
and  articulated  pinnse ;  and  produce  from 
their  crown  long  slender  stolones,  which 
at  Intervals  bear  other  fasciculate  crowns, 
and  sometimes  also  develope  fieshytubOT. 
One  tuber-bearing  species,  N.  vndmla, 
has  annual  fronds;  but  the  majority  are 
evergreen,  and  are  very  easily  recognlMd 
by  the  features  we  have  indicated.  [T.  MJ 

NEPHROPHYLLUM.  A  genua  of  0» 
volvtdacecB  founded  on  a  single  species 
from  Abyssinia,  a  small  humlfnse  plant*  | 
with  a  slender  creeping  stem,  rooting  at 
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the  )ofiits»  renlform  entire  leaves,  and  soli* 
tary  axillary  flowers  on  very  short  pednn- 
cles.  In  habit  and  structure  it  is  very 
near  to  DictMudra  repcTia,  from  whieh,  how- 
ever, it  differs  In  having  a  one^elled  ovary 
with  two  ovules,  a  single  style,  and  a  fruit 
I  composed  of  a  single  utricle.         C^.  C] 

I  KBPHROSTA.  The  spore-case  of  lyco- 
pods. 

'     NKPTUNIA.    A  genus  of  LeffMninoscp  of 
the  suborder  MimoaetB,  consisting  of  under- 
'  shrubs  or  stiff  but  slender  herbs  with  bi- 
'  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  globular  heads, 
i  tlie  lower  ones  barren  with  elongated  pe- 
;  tals,  the  upper  ones  fertile  with  deflnite 
stamens  as  in  Desmanthus,  but  differing 
from  that  genus  chiefly  in  its  broad  fiat 
I  short  pods.   There  are  not  many  species, 
all  natives  of  hot  climates  in  America  or  In 
;  the  Old  World.    N.  oleraeea,  which  Is  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  is  remarlcahle  for  its  short 
stems  frequently  floating  by  means  of  hol- 
low swellings,  and  branching  and  rooting 
80  ts  to  cover  shallow  waters  or  liquid 
swamps  to  a  considerable  extent.  N.  plena, 
a  terrestrial  species  without  these  inflar 
tions,  is  also  common  to  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

I  NERAUDrA.  Agenusof  l7r«caceeB,con- 
eisting  of  two  Sandwich  Island  shruba 
remarkable  for  their  milky  juice,  as  in  Ar- 
tocarpea,  whilst  the  floral  characters  are 

I  those  of  the  true  UrticacecB.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  the  flowers  dioecious,  small  and 
green,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

HBRE0CYSTI8.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary seaweeds  among  the  Laminaria- 
oe«.  which  occurs  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia. 
The  stem  is  fliiforra  and  many  fathoms  in 
length,  attached  below  by  branched  root- 
Uke  processes.  This  swells  above  into  a 
■wollen  hollow  tumip-^aped  or  retort- 
like  cylinder  a  fathom  in  length,  and  con- 
Wntoga  quantity  of  fluid,  which  gives  off 
from  the  centre  a  bunch  of  leaf-like  pro- 
asses  many  feet  in  length.  The  stems 
>>ecome  entangled  below,  and  then  the 
plants  form  large  floating  Islands,  which 
sre  the  favourite  seat  of  the  sea-otter, 
who  rocks  with  the  waves  and  sleeps  on 
the  bladders.  The  plant,  though  so  enor- 
jnoM,  appears  to  be  only  of  annual  growth, 
pe  stem  is  employed  by  the  Aleutians  for 
flsfahig-Hnes,  of  whom  Mertens  Informs 
ns  that  he  purchased  one,  and  that  they 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of   forty-five 

I  mboms.  He  also  saw  the  bladders  used, 
like  the  stems  of  EcJOonia  (Fucim)  bticd- 

,  nattM,  as  a  siphon.  [M.  J.  B.] 

1  NBRIANDRA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes, 
■«iiig  the  calyx  five-parted  and  without 
Vlsads;  the  corolla  nearly  stilver-shaped, 
oahry  internally,  and  somewhat  infiated 
■hove ;  five  hairy  glands  between  the  sta- 
'  »<m;  and  two  spindle-shaped  smooth 
,  onriea  The  species  are  shrubs,  natives 
of  Oantral  America,  having  entire  leaves 
wltb  glands  at  their  base.   The  name  is  a 


compound  of  that  of  the  genus  Nerium 
and  the  Greek  for  stamens,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  between  them  in  the  cha- 
racters uf  these  organs.  [6.  D.] 

SERINE.  A  small  genus  of  Amaryllir 
dacecBt  consisting  of  bulbous  plants  from 
South  Africa,  distinguished  by  having  a 
regular  six-parted  perianth  without  tube, 
six  stamens  having  the  filaments  united 
by  a  gibbous  junction  at  the  base,  and  a 
suberect  style  with  trifld  stigma.  The 
plants  produce  umbellate  flower-scapes  be- 
fore the  bifarlous  leaves  appear,  and  their 
scarlet  or  rose-colour  or  pale  pink  blossoms 
are  very  ornamental.  The  Guernsey  Lily, 
N.  samienaie,  is  one  of  the  must  popular 
species.  CT.  M.J 

nSrINE  DB  GUERNESEY.  (Fr.)  N&' 
fine  9amiensit. 

KERIUM.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  charac- 
terised by  having  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
which  has  a  crown  of  torn  appendages  in 
the  throat,  and  a  border  of  twisted  unequal 
segments;  five  stamens  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  and 


Nerlum  Oleander. 

cylindrical  seed-vessels.  The  species  are 
erect  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  India,  the 
leaves  coriaceous  with  parallel  veins.  The 
name  is  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
humid^to  indicate  the  localities  where  some 
of  the  species  grow.  [Q.  D.] 

NEROLI.  An  essential  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  orange-blossoms. 

NERPRTJN.    (Fr.)  Rlwnmua  cathmticM. 

NERTERA.  The  name  applied  to  a  creep- 
ing herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a  genus 
of  Cinchonacem,  native  of  the  southern  part 
of  South  America.  Its  leaves  are  oval  and 
fleshy ;  its  flowers  solitary,  sessile,  white, 
with  a  calyx  whose  limb  is  divided  Into  f t>ur 
minute  teeth,  a  funnel-shaped  four-lobed 
corolla,  and  four  stamens  slightly  pro- 
jecting from  the  tube ;  the  fruit  is  berry- 
like,  red,  containing  two  or  four  stones, 
each  with  a  single  seed.  The  plant  is  men- 
tioned by  Lindley  as  the  most  southern 
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gpedea  of  the  ezteneive  family  9^  wbicb  it 
is  H  member.  PC.  T.  MJ 

NERVATE,  OTBRVBD,  NBKVOSE.  Hav- 
ing several  ribs. 

NERVATION.  The  manner  lii  Krtilch 
veins  are  arranged. 

NERVES,  NERVURES.  Tbe  ribi  OT 
principal  veins  of  a  leaf. 

NESiBA.  A  genus  of  Lythraeea,  consist- 
ing of  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  and  axiltary  flowers.  These 
have  a  short  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
calyx  with  four  to  seven  erect  teeth,  and 
as  many  longer  and  spreading  hom-Uke 
processes  between  them ;  five  blue  or  pur- 
ple petals,  several  exserted  stamens,  and  a 
roundish  three  to  flve-celledeapBttle.  There 
are  two  subgenera :  Ne8CM,ttom.  Senegam- 
bla  and  Morocco,  with  one-flowered  pe- 
duncles and  usually  twelve  to  fourteen 
nearly  equal  stamens ;  and  l}ecodon  from 
North  America,  with  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles and  ten  stamens,  the  alternate 
ones  much  larger  than  the  others.  To  this 
last  section  belongs  JV.  verHcillata,  which 
Is  said  to  be  Injurious  to  cows  about  to 
calve.  [J.T.S.] 

NE80DAPHNE.  Two  very  large  eve^ 
green  New  Zealand  trees,  belonging  to  the 
Lauracea,  have  been  formed  Into  a  genua 
under  this  name,  which  Is  derived  from 
the  Qreek  words  nesos,  an  Island,  and  daphr- 
nos,  a  laurel.  They  have  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  small  greenish  perfect 
flowers  with  a  six-cleft  calyx  ;  twelve  sta- 
mens arranged  In  a  double  series,  the  outer 
bursting  Inwards  consisting  of  six  fertile 
ones  without  glands,  and  the  Inner  burst- 
ing outwards  of  alternating  fertile  and 
sterile  ones ;  the  former  having  two  glands 
opposite  the  bases  of  their  filaments,  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  short  style  and 
simple  stigma.  Hf.  Tarairi,  the  Taralre  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  is  a  tree  varying  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  about 
three  feet  thick,  producing  a  light  spongy 
white  wood  easily  split  but  not  durable, 
and  consequently  seldom  used  except  by 
the  natives  for  their  fences.  Its  leaves 
are  five  or  six  laches  long,  smooth  and 
shining  upon  the  upper  surface,  but  cover- 
ed with  a  bloom  on  the  under  side,  and 
with  prominent  nerves  clothed  with  red 
or  rusty-brown  down,  as  also  are  the  bran- 
ches and  panicles  of  flowers. 

N.  Tawa,  called  Tawa  by  the  natives.  Is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  short- 
er and  narrower  leaves  having  finely  netted 
veins  on  both  sides,  and  being  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom  underneath,  and  by  its  pa- 
nicles of  flowers  being  more  loosely  branch- 
ed, and  not  clothed  with  down.  The  fruits 
of  both  trees  are  ovoid  and  deep  purple, 
those  of  the  Taralre  being  the  largest,  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  and  by  the 
aborigines;  but  as  their  seeds  contain 
a  poisonous  principle,  they  require  to  be 
well  boiled  In  order  to  deprive  them  of 
their  injurious  property.  [A.  S.] 

Covered  with    reticulated 


lines  whldi  project  a  little ;  any  arrange- 
ment of  veins  which  irregularly  anasto- 
mose. 

NETTLE.  TTrtica.  — ,  BEE.  Oaleopsis 
versicolor.  — ,  CHILI.  Loasa.  — ,  DEAD. 
Lamium;  also  OaJeobdolon.  — ,  FALSE. 
An  American  name  for  Bdhmeria  cylin- 
drica.  — ,  GREAT.  Urtica  dwica.  — , 
HEDGE.  &achys  aylvaOica.  — ,  HEMP. 
Oaleopsis.  — ,  HORSE.  Solanum  caroW 
nmse.  —.ROMAN.  Urtica pilulif era.  — , 
SMALL.  Urtica  vrens,  ^,  STINGLESS. 
PiUa. 


NETTLE-TREE.    Cem. 

NBTTLEWORTS.  LIudley*8  name  lor 
the  Urtieacea. 

NEUMANNIA,  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Sromelicuxa;.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
a  cylindrical  spike,  and  nearly  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  ovate  pointed  bracts. 
The  perianth  Is  six-parted,  with  the  outer 
segments  erect,  convolute,  and  one  of  the 
three  Inner  ones  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  flat.  There  are  six  free  sumens ; 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  slightly  adherent 
to  the  base  of  the  perianth,  and  containing 
numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  Is  leathery, 
three-valved.  The  name  Is  also  synony- 
mous with  ApMoiat  a  genus  of  FUicourtia- 
cea.  CM.T.M.] 

NEURACHNB.  A  genus  of  grasses  bo- 
longing  to  the  tribe  Panicea.  The  Inflo- 
rescence Is  in  simple  oval  solitary  spikes ; 
glumes  nearly  equal,  nerveless  and  acute  ; 
exterior  smallest,  hardening  about  the 
fruit ;  flowers  two,  the  exterior  neuter, 
and  the  Interior  hennaphrodite ;  stamens 
three;  styles  two,  plumose.  The  species 
are  natives  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

NEUR  ADA  procu»nft«n«.  A  prostrate  an- 
nual with  plnnatlfld  leaves,  small  axillary 
flowers,  and  a  curious  flattened  circular 
capsule,  surrounded  by  the  prickly  calyx, 
and  divided  Into  ten  one-seeded  cells.  It 
has  been  referred  to  various  natural  or- 
ders, but  Is  now  usually  associated  with 


NETTED. 


NEUROCALLIS.  A  genus  of  acrostl- 
chaceous  ferns,  containing  a  few  tropical 
species,  of  which  the  type  is  the  pinnate- 
fronded  N.  prcestantissima  of  the  West 
Indies.  Like  other  acrostichoid  ferns, 
they  are  dimorphous,  and  their  sori  occupy 
the  whole  under-surface  of  the  separate 
contracted  fertile  fronds.  The  veins,  which 
are  best  seen  In  the  sterile  fronds,  are  reti- 
culated In  a  regular  manner,  forming  hexa- 
gonal meshes,  which  do  not  contain  any 
free  velnlets  within  the  areoles.    [T.  M.] 

NEUROL^NA  lobata  Is  a  West  Indian 
tall  herb  or  undershrub,  forming  a  genus 
of  Composite,  with  the  aspect  and  chaffy 
receptacle  of  the  Heliantkece,  but  with  the 
bristly  pappus  of  Senecionece.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  lower  ones  three-lobed, 
the  flower-heads  without  rays.  In  terminal 
corymbs. 
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HETTROPELTIS.    A  genus  of  Convolvu- 
laeetB,  crmtainlng  two  species,  natives  of 
I  India.    They  are  spreading  undershnibs, 
'  baving  the  stem  and  branches  whitish,  and 
,  eorered  with   nnmeroos   white  elevated 
!  dots.    The  small  flowers  are  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  have  a  calyx  consisting  of  five 
perdstent  sepals;  a  fonnel-abaped  corolla 


Nraropeltla  neonoHk 

dlrtded  below  the  middle  Into  fire  lanceo* 
late  acute  lobes,  which  are  valvate  and  not 
plicate  in  aestivation;  and  a  two-celled 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell,  and 
bearing  two  styles  with  fleshy  reniform 
stigraaa.  The  capsule  Is  one-seeded,  at- 
tadied  by  a  decurrent  pedicel,  considerably 
bdow  the  centre  of  the  floral  bract,  which 
beeumes  enormously  enlarged  in  fruiting, 
ad  ia  very  delicate  in  texture.     [W.  C] 

KEUROSPBRMA.    Momordica. 

KBWCASTELIA.  A  low  shrub  with 
crowded  opposite  entire  leaves,  thickly 
binvte  with  coarse  woolly  hairs,  and  small 
flowers  in  terminal  spikes  remarkable  for 
the  long  rigid  hairs  coverlngthe  calyx,  and 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  little  hispid 
balls.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  the 
Interior  of  South  Australia,  and  has  been 
Seseribed  by  F.  Mueller  as  constituting  a 
senos  of  VerbenacecB, 

VEZ<X)VPt.   (Ft.)    StaphyUa  pinnat<i. 
5HAjrDIR0BA.   Feuillcea  eardifolia. 
VIBON6.    The  Malay  name  for  Oneo$per- 
wtaJOamerUoMU 

KICAJTDRA.  A  genus  of  SbtonocAB,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pentagonal  calyx,  which 
!•  persistent  and  finally  closes  and  becomes 
inflated,  with  five  compressed  angles,  and 
eoelosea  a  juieeless  berry.  The  flower 
is  bnMuily  eampanulate,  indistinctly  flve- 
lobed,  large,  blue,whlte  in  the  centre,where 
IC  la  mariced  with  five  dark- blue  spots.  N. 
WtUiMlotdet,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
oC  Ito  fruit  to  that  of  PhyaaH§t  is  a  stout  an- 
■aal plant  about  two  feet  high,with  smooth 
deeply  slnuated  leaves,  and  a  native  of 
[C.A.J.] 


NICARAGO,  BASTARD.  Coso^KiiJa  M- 
ittflro. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD.  An  inferior  kind 
of  Brazil-wood,  the  produce  of  Ctualpinia 
eehinata. 

NICH0L80NIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoatB 
of  the  tribe  iredj/sar^a;,  originally  proposed 
by  De  Candolle,  but  since  reduced  to  a  sec- 
tion of  Desmodium. 

NICKER-TREE.    OuUandfuta  Bondue. 

NIOOTIANA.  A  genus  of  Solanaeea  or 
Atropaeete,  consisting  of  sticky-leaved  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  F^stem  Asia,  several  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively grown  to  furnish  Tobacco.  The 
fsrenus  derives  its  name  from  Joan  Nicot,  a 
Portuguese,  who  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  tobacco  plant  into  France.  The 
generic  characters  are  :  calyx  tubular,  bell- 
shaped,  flve-clef t :  corolla  funnel-shaped  or 
salver-shaped,  the  limb  flve-lobed ;  stamens 
five  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  ovary 
two-celled,  the  style  simple,  and  the  stigma 
button-shaped.  Fruit  a  two-valved  capsule, 
with  numerous  seeds. 

The  best-known  species,  and  that  which 
furnishes  the  largest  quantity  of  Tobacco, 
is  N.  Tabacumf  the  specific  name,  according 
to  Humboldt,  being  derived  from  the  Hay- 
tian  word  for  the  pipe  in  which  the  herb 
is  smoked,  fuid  which  has  been  transferred 
from  the  instrument  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  three 
to  six  feet^  with  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves,  some  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
stem  for  some  distance  before  they  are 
given  off  (decurrent).  These  leaves  are 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  gland  is  placed,  which  secretes 
the  viscid  fiuid  that  Invests  the  surface  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  in  panicles  on 
the  end  of  the  stem.  Tlie  corolUi  Is  more 
than  an  Inch  in  length,  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  distended  throat,  and  of  a  pretty  rose 
or  pink  hue.  This  species  Is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  Southern  Sutes  of  America, 
especially  Virginia— also  in  China,  Holland, 
various  paris  of  Germany,  France,  &c. 
With  us  tobacco  cultivation  Is  Illegal,  ex- 
cept on  a  very  restricted  scale.  N.  nutica  Is 
grown  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  preceding,  has  ovate 
leaves,  and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  It  grows  more  quickly,  ripens 
earlier,  and  is  more  hardy  than  N.  Tabacum. 
This  species  produces  East  Indian  tobacco ; 
also  that  furnished  by  the  Manilla  Isles, 
and  the  kinds  called  Latakia  and  Turkish. 
N.  pergiea,  a  species  not  in  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain,  yields  Persian  tobacco.  N. 
repanda,  a  native  of  the  Havannah,  is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  cigars.  Its  leaves  clasp 
the  stem,  and  the  corolla  is  white  with  a 
slender  tube.  Other  species,  such  as  N.  mul- 
tivalvis,.N.  quadrivalvit,  N.  latisfimat  are 
also  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  Tobacco ;  the  last-mentioned 
yields  the  kind  known  as  Orinoco.  N.mutr 
ttvalvU  and  N.  quadrivalvi*  have,  as  their 
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names  imply,  Beyeral-valved  or  four-vslved 
capsules. 

Tobacco  contains  an  extremely  poisonous 
substance  called  nicotine.  This,  when  ex- 
tracted by  the  chemist,  Is  a  colourless  liquid 
with  alkaline  properties  and  an  acrid  burn- 
ing taste.  This  Ingredient,  as  well  as  acon- 
erete  oily  substance  called  nicotianint  exists 
In  the  unpurifled  oil  which  Is  formed  when 
tobacco  is  burned.  Tobacco  In  poisonous 
doses,  or  when  taken  in  any  form  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  produces  (accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  talcen  and  the  mode  uf 
taking)  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  giddi- 
ness, remarkable  languor  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  in  extreme  cases  cold 


mcotiana  Tabacum. 

sweats,  fainting,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Death  has  occurred  from  smoking  even  so 
small  a  quantity  as  two  pipes,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  drug  to  the  raw  skin,  and 
from  the  Incautious  use  of  injections. 
Nevertheless,  its  moderate  use  is  In  many 
instances  beneficial,  from  the  sedative  ef- 
fects it  produces.  Its  power  of  allaying 
hunger  Is  also  well  attested.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  abuse  of 
this  substance  does.at  the  present  day,  pro- 
duce much  serious  impairment,  first  of  the 
digestive  organs,  then  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, till  at  length  the  whole  frame  parti- 
cipates In  the  ill  effects  derived  from  what, 
under  proper  restraint,  would  be  beneficial, 
or  at  all  events  harmless.  In  medical  prac- 
tice Tobacco  Is  now  rarely  employed.  At 
one  time  It  was  fretiuently  used  In  cases  of 
hernia,  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles  and 
allow  of  the  replacement  of  the  displaced 
bowel :  but  for  this  purpose  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  more  safe  and  more  effl- 
caclous  chloroform.  [M.  T.  M.] 

Smoking  Is  a  custom  of  very  great  anti- 
quity In  both  hemispheres,  although  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  America  it  wa? 
not  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  substances  ^smoked 
were  either  hemp  or  such  herbs  as  colts- 
foot. But  when  Columbus  and  his  follow- 
ers landed  in  Cuba  in  1492,  they  discovered 
the  now  far-famed  Tobacco  In  common  use 


among  the  natives ;  and  subsequent  ex- 
plorers found  that  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  where  it  had 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
The  pleasantly  soothing  effects  of  this  new 
herb  were  so  enticing  that  it  soon  found 
patrons  among  the  adventurers,  and  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time  after  their 
return  to  Spain,  tobacco-smoking  began 
to  be  practised  in  Europe ;  but  it  did  not 
gain  much  ground  among  the  nations  of 
the  North  until  the  famous  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  companions  introduced 
the  custom  into  England  In  1586.  At  first 
it  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  : 
kings  prohibited  it;  popes  fulminated 
bulls  against  It;  and  sultans  sentenced 
smokers  to  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death. 
Persecution,  however,  only  helped  to 
spread  it.  In  spite  of  all  penalties  the 
custom  rapidly  progressed,  until,  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  said  to  be  univer- 
sally practised  by  both  civilised  and  un- 
civilised man— Tobacco,  of  all  the  varied 
productions  of  the  earth,  being  the  sub- 
stance most  universally  used  by  mankind. 

Tobacco  now  forms  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  and  a  large 
revenue  Is  derived  from  it  in  this  and 
other  countries.  In  1863  the  total  Imports 
Into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
55,122.048  lbs.,  of  which  37,616,240  lbs. 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
duty  thereon  amounting  to  6,966,447^ 

A  great  number  of  varieties  are  recog- 
nised, and  mostly  distinguished  by  the 
ormntry  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus,  we  have  American  tobacco,  from 
the  United  States,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginian, and  Kentucky,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  our  imports,  and  come  In  hogs- 
heads, the  leaves  being  tied  together  in 
bundles  called  'hands;' from  Yenezuehi, 
the  kinds  known  as  Varlnas,  Orinoco,  and 
Cumana ;  from  New  Granada  the  Colum- 
bian ;  from  Cuba,  the  Cuban  and  Havannah ; 
and  large  Imports  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
Uniguay,  Paraguay.  Brazil,  Peru,  ice  Of 
European  tobacco  we  receive  large  sup- 
plies from  Holland,  Germany,  France, 
Turkey  (Salonica),  Italy,  Greece,  and  other 
parts.  Asiatic  tobaccos  come  principally 
from  India,  the  Philippine  Islands  (Bla- 
nilla),  Latakia,  and  occasionally  from  Per^ 
sla  (Shlmz). 

The  first  process  which  the  leaves  undei^ 
go  after  gathering,  is  that  of  sweating  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  plants 
are  bung  in  airy  sheds  to  dry,  and  then 
placed  In  heaps  and  again  sweated  for  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  while  slightly  moist 
packed  for  exportation.  Before  being 
used  it  Is  manufactured  into  cut  and  roll 
tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing.  Into 
cigars  and  cheroots,  and  Into  snuff.  For 
cutting,  the  tobacco  Is  moistened  and 
pressed  Into  hard  cakes,  and  then  cut  by 
machinery.  The  principal  varieties  are 
Bird's-eye,  which  cont«ins  portions  of  the 
ptalk :  Shag,  prepared  from  dark-coloared 
Virginian  or  Kentucky  leaves  ;  Canaster 
or  Kanaster  (derived  from  the  Spanish 
canastra,  a  basket,  because  it  was  Imported 
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In  baskets),  coarsely-cuC  Ohio,  Gennan, 
▼arlnas,  or  Havannah  leaves;  Returns, 
wbleh  consists  of  tbe  refuse  of  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture ;  and  other  kinds 
known  by  the  name  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Of  roll  tobaccos, 
the  principal  kinds  are  Pigtail,  Negro-head, 
and  Cavendish.  Pigtail  is  the  damp  leaves 
spun  into  cord  upon  a  wheel.  The  varieties 
o<  cigars  and  cheroots  are  too  numerous 
fbr  mention.  Cigars  are  made  by  rolling 
fragments  of  leaves  called  fillings  in  a 
strip  of  leaf,  and  then  winding  a  finer 
strip  spirally  round  it.  For  all  the  above 
purposes,  except  for  Bird's-eye,  the  leaves 
are  stripped  of  their  midribs,  technically 
termed  stalks,  and  these  are  used  in  snuff- 
■BAking :  but  some  snuffs  are  made  from 
the  entire  leaves.  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  high-dried  snuffs  are  dried  or 
roasted  previous  to  grinding,  but  Rappees 
are  ground  moist.  [A.  S.] 

NIOOTIANIN.  A  volatile  oil  containing 
the  odiMPOus  principle  of  tobacco. 

NICOTINE, or  NICOTINA.  A  colourless 
liquid  alkaloid,  the  poisonous  principle  of 
cobncco. 

SICTAGE.    (Fr.)    Mirabtiia. 

9ID  O'OISEAir.  (Pr.)  Neottta  nidtu 
avis. 

NID08B.  Having  a  disgusting  smell  be- 
tween that  of  burnt  meat  and  rotten  eggs. 

NIDULANT.  NIDDLATE.  Nestling. 
Lying  free  in  a  cup-shaped  or  nest-like 
body ;  as  in  the  genus  NidtUaria,  or  the 
baskets  of  MarchaTUta,  Also  lying  loose 
in  palp,  like  the  seeds  of  true  berries. 

KIDULARIACEI.  A  natnral  order  of 
gasteromycetous  Funffi  of  a  very  singular 
structare.  The  peridium  or  common  outer 
covering,  which  consists  of  one  or  more 
eoats,«omettmes  separable  from  each  other, 
eoQtainsone  or  many  sporangia,  which  are 
free  or  attached  to  the  walls  by  an  elastic 
eord.  These  consist  of  a  cellular  dark  coat 
enekMing  hyaline  cells,  from  which  rise 
■porophores  terminating  in  the  centre  and 
bearf  nir  naked  spores.  The  structure  is  in 
fart  that  of  one  of  the  hypogseous  Fungi 
redaced  to  single  isolated  cells,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  separate  coat  and  collected 
within  a  common  envelope.  In  Sphanrobo- 
law  tbe  sporangia  are  reduced  to  one,  which 
la  exploded  with  violence  in  consequence 
of  tbe  eversion  of  the  Inner  membrane  of 
the  peridium.  The  species  are  partly  Eu- 
ropean and  partly  natives  of  hot  climates, 
or  of  countries  where  there  are  no  great 
extremes  of  temperature.  Atractobolus, 
i^ich  should  shoot  out  a  spindle-shaped 
Bwrangiom,  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  tbe  eggs  of  a  mite  of  the  genus  Jthi- 
ptffnethut,  but  highly  curious  as  containing 
eeUalose  in  the  inner  membrane,  a  very 
tare  circumstance  in  animals,  though  not 
vltliotit  example,  as  it  occurs  also  in  Tuni- 
cmUu  [M.J.a] 

KIDTTLABIA.  A  genus  of  gasteromy- 
•ecaaa  Frntgi  closely  aUied  to  CuaihuM,  but 


distinguished  by  its  simple  peridium,which 
either  bursts  irregularly  or  opens  by  a  cir- 
cular month,  and  its  sporangia,  which  are 
destitute  of  any  umbilical  cord.  No  species 
has  yet  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  though 
two  or  three  are  European,  nor  can  they 
boast  of  tbe  elegance  of  Cyaihua  and  Cm- 
cibulumf  however  interesting  they  may  be 
in  connection  with  these  genera.  N.  den- 
lata  is  probably  a  SphceroboUu.    [M.  J.  B.] 

NIDULARITJM.  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

NIELLE.  (Fr.)  Agrottemma  Oithoffo ; 
also  Nigella  arveruU.  —  DES  CHAMPS. 
Agrostemma  OUhago. 

NIEREMBERGIA.  AgenuBOtAiropaeetB 
iSolanacece)^  consisting  of  decumbent  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  South  America, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  short 
stalks  opposite  to  tbe  leaves.  The  corolla, 
which  is  usually  white  or  purple,  is  funnel- 
shaped  with  a  slender  tube,  and  a  spreading 
flve-Iobed  limb ;  stamens  five,  of  unequal 
length,  projecting  more  or  less  and  some- 
what united  at  the  base ;  stigma  kidney- 
shaped,  concealing  the  anthers;  fruit  a 
two-valved  capsule,  concealed  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx.  Pour  or  five  elegant  species 
are  cultivated  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.J 

NIESHOUT.  The  South  African  Sneeze- 
wood,  Pteroxylon  tOiU. 

NIGELLA.  The  English  name  of  Fennel- 
fiower  has  been  given  to  the  plants  of  this 
genus  of  Ranunculacea,  In  consequence  of 
their  finely-cut  leaves  resembling  those  of 
fennel.  About  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  erect  annuals  bearing  solitary  terminal 
flowers,  and  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  countries  bordering  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean. Their  flowers  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  leafy  Involucre,  and  have  flve 
coloured  spreading  deciduous  sepals,  from 
flve  to  ten  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and 
from  flve  to  ten  single-celled  ovaries  partly 
cohering  by  their  bases  and  terminated  by 
long  simple  styles,  ultimately  becoming 
dry  seed-vessels  more  or  less  connected  to- 


NigelU  MtiTS. 

gether  and  opening  along  their  inner  edge. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  black,  acrid,  and 
aromatic.  N.  sativa,  or  an  allied  species.  Is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Fitches  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxviii.  IS,  S7). 
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It  \8  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  Egypt, 
the  Levant,  ice,  and  has  rather  hairy  stems, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  bluish 
flowers  destitute  of  an  Involucre,  and  <-ap- 
Bules  connected  almost  to  the  top  and  co- 
vered with  short  hard  points.  French 
cooks  employ  the  seeds  of  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  quatre  ipices  or  Unite  epice,  and 
they  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  pepper.  They  have  a  strong  pungent 
fennel-IIko  odour,  and  an  aromatic  some- 
what acrid  oily  taste.  In  Eastern  countries 
they  are  commonly  used  for  seasoning  cur- 
ries and  other  dishes,  and  the  Egyptians 
spread  them  over  bread  or  put  them  on 
cakes  like  comflts,  the  ladies  considering 
them  to  possess  the  property  of  augmenting 
the  embonpoint  so  much  admired  by  the 
Egyptian  male  sex.  They  are  also  used  In 
India  for  putting  among  linen  to  keep 
away  Insects ;  and  the  native  doctors  em- 
ploy them  medicinally  as  a  carminative  in 
indigestion  and  t>owel  complaints.  [A.  &J 

NI6ELLE  AROMATIQUE.  (Fr.)  Ni- 
gella  sativa. 

laOBR.  Black,  or  black  a  little  tinged 
with  grey.  Nigrescens,  or  nigricans,  slg- 
nifles  blackish ;  and  nigrttus,  blackened, 
as  when  a  portion  only  is  black— like  the 
point  of  the  glumes  of  a  Carex. 

NIGER-SEED.  The  small  black  seed  of 
Ouizotia  oUi/era. 

NIQHTFLOWER.    NyctaniheB. 

NIGHTSHADE.  Solanum.  -.DEADLY. 
Alropa  Belladonna.  —,  ENCHANTER'S. 
CirccBO.  — ,  MALABAR.  BaeeUa.  — , 
THREE-LEAVED.  Trillium,  —.WOODY. 
Solamim  Dulcamara. 

NIGRITELLA.  A  genus  of  orchids  pro- 
posed by  Richard  for  the  Orchis  or  Habenor 
ria  nigra,  a  small  Alpine  species  with  a 
dense  head  of  remarkably  dark-coloured 
almost  black  flowers.  It  has  most  of  the 
characters  of  Orehie,  but  the  glands  of  the 
pollen-masses  are  half-exposed,  almost  as 
in  Oymnadenia. 

NILOUFAR  DES  ^YPTIBNS.  (Fr.) 
Nymphcea  cceruXea, 

NIMA.    Picrasma, 

NIMBLE  WILL.  An  American  name 
for  MUhUnbergia  diffusa. 

NIMBOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Lemon. 

NIMMOIA  flaribunda  was  described  as 
a  genus  of  SazifragacecB  by  Dr.  Wight,  but 
is  now  referred  to  the  meliaceous  genus 
Amoora.  It  is  a  much-branched  herb,  na- 
tive of  Bombay,  and  has  alternate  sessile 
coriaceous  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
panicled  corymbs  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers.  [A.  S.] 

NINE  BARE.    Spircea  optdifolia. 

NINETY-KNOT.    Polygonum  avicuJare. 

NIN-TOO  DES  JAPONAIS.  cFr.)  Loni- 
eeraconfusa. 


NINZIN.    (Fr.)    Panax  guinqutfolium, 

NIOPO  TREE.   Piptadenia  peregrina. 

NIPA  fruticans,  the  only  representative 
of  the  genus  to  which  It  belongs,  is  a 
palm-like  plant,  with  creeping  often  fui> 
cated  trunk,  featherj-  leaves,  and  large 
round  bunches  of  fruits.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  gener- 
ally classed  with  Pandanacece  or  Paltnacece, 
but  does  not  quite  agreewith  eltherof  these 
natural  orders.  A  slmllarplant  abounds  In 
the  tertiary  formations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  where  Its  fruit  must  at  one  time 
have  floated  about  In  as  great  profusion  as 
those  otN.  fruticans  do  at  the  present  day 
in  Indian  rivers.  This  plant  is  called  Nipa 
and  Susa  in  Che  Philippine  Islands.  The 
leaves  are  unarmed  and  pinnatisect,  often 
more  than  twenty  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  axillary,  and  enclosed  in  a 
spathe,  like  those  of  genuine  palms ;  the 
fruit  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  aggregated  in 
heads  as  large  as  those  of  a  man.  The  fo- 
liage, called  Nipah,  is  used  as  thatch,  and 
when  burnt  yields  a  supply  of  salt.  From 
the  spadix  toddy  Is  extracted,  convertible 
Into  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar,  yeast,  and  a 
strong  spirit.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  Is 
edible.  [B.a] 

NIPHiEA.  A  genus  of  Oesneraeeee  pecu- 
liar to  Central  America  and  Veneiuela, 
comprising  about  half  a  dozen  species  of 
small  herbs  with  decumbent  stems,  and 
more  or  less  densely  covered  with  hair. 
The  leaves  are  often  crowded  together, 
forming  rosettes ;  the  corolla  is  rotate  (by 
which  Niphcea  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  Oesneraeeee),  nearly  symme- 
trica], flve-lobed,  and  of  a  snow-white  co- 
lour, sometimes  marked  towards  the  base 
with  yellow ;  the  stamens  are  four  In  num- 
ber, and  their  anthers  connected ;  the  stig- 
ma Is  mouth-shaped  (stomatomorphous), 
and  the  fruit  a  capsule.  All  the  known 
species  are  favourites  in  our  stoves.  N. 
<A>longa  was  the  first  Introduced ;  N.  rubi- 
da,  albo-lineata  and  its  varieties,  N.  parvi- 
flora,  and  N.  caripensis  are  newer  additions 
to  our  collections.  [B.  8.] 

NIPHOBOLUS.  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  separated  from  Polypodium 
by  their  netted  venation,  and  from  other 
netted  Polypodiece  by  the  ultimate  areoles 
of  the  venation  containing  free  divaricate 
veinlets,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  fronds 
being  clothed  with  a  felt  of  minute  stellate 
hair-scales  of  a  brownish  or  whitish  colour. 
The  round  dot-formed  sort  are  generally 
numerous,  and  push  out  from  amongst 
this  stellate  pubescence.  In  some  cases  the 
fertile  fronds  are  contracted.  One  species, 
N.  angustatus,  to  which  the  name  Niphop- 
sis  has  been  sometimes  given,  bears  only 
a  single  row,  of  very  large  size,  on  each  side 
the  costa ;  but  It  otherwise  agrees  entirely 
with  the  genuine  species,  which  are  well 
represented  by  the  familiar  N.  Lingua  and 
N.pertusus.  The  species  are  chiefly  east- 
em  and  tropical,  but  a  few  extend  to  Japan. 
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otbers  to  Australia,  and   one  occurs  in 
South  Africa.  [T.  M.] 

NIPH0P8IS.   Niphobolua. 
inPPLEWORT.  Lapsana.  —.DWARF. 
Amoseria  pusilku 

HIRA.  A  Malay  name  for  the  saccharine 
juice  obtained  from  Nvpa  frvticana. 

NIR  BIEHI.  or  NIR  BISHL  The  BIkh 
poison,  Aconitumferox. 

KISA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  natives  of 
Madagascar,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Homaliacea.  The  leaves  are  alternate;  the 
flowers  in  spikes  occasionally  concealed  by 
hirge  coloured  bracts;  the  perianth  top- 
shaped,  its  limb  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
segments,  the  inner  of  which  are  petaloid ; 
the  stamens  five  or  six  in  number,  alter- 
nate with  as  many  glands ;  and  the  ovary 
partly  adherent  to  the  perianth,  and  having 
two  or  three  styles.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NISSOLTA.  A  genus  of  LegtiminoacB  of 
the  tvihe  Hedysarea,  distinguished  by  its 
flve-tootbed  calyx,  and  its  one-seeded  pod 
ending  In  a  ligulate  wing.  It  comprises 
a  few  South  American  trees  and  shrubs  of 
twining  habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  white  or  yellowish 
flowers.   Alio  Lathyrua  Niaaolia.    [T.  M.] 

NTTELLA.  A  genus  of  Charaeece,  distin- 
guished from  Chara  by  the  component  cells 
being  simple  and  not  coated  with  second- 
ary cells,  a  circumstance  which  makes  the 
•pedes  pecullariy  adapted  for  observing 
the  curious  phenomena  of  the  circulation. 
NUaia  was  supposed,  moreover,  to  differ 
Irom  Chara  in  having  the  antheridia  se- 
parate from  the  spore-cases,  on  distinct 
plants,  or  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  while 
la  Chora  they  are  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  spore-cases ;  but  these  characters 
do  not  hold  good.  Ruprecht  has  made  of 
fboae  NiteUcB  which  agree  in  fruit  with 
Chora,  a  genus  CharopsU,  while  in  his  Lych- 
wolhamnua  the  antheridia  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  spore-cases.  The  simpler 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  consider  muila  merely 
ts  a  subgenus,  since  even  in  Chara  parts  of 
the  fronds  are  uncoated.  The  species  are 
not  so  common  in  this  country  as  those  of 
Ckara.  In  Australia  most  of  the  Cftarocea 
are  NiUllce.  [M.  J.  B,] 

BTTID.  Having  a  smooth  even  polished 
•orface ;  as  many  seeds. 
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abortion,  and  opening  at  the  top  by  six 
valves  of  unequal  size.  The  generic  name 
was  given  to  these  plants  from  their  having 
been  first  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
Siberian  nitre-works.  Thefruits  are  eaten 
in  the  Caspian  desert,  despite  their  salt 
taste.  Camels  also  browse  on  the  young 
shoots.  N.  triderUata  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  true  Lotus  tree  of  the  ancients.  N. 
Billardieri^  an  Australian  species,  is  said  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  with  an  agreeable  flavour 
much  relished  by  the  natives.   [M.  T.  M.] 

NITTA-TREE.    Parkia  africana. 

NIVALIS.  Growing  near  snow,  or  ap- 
pearing at  a  season  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground. 

2TIVENIA.  A  genus  of  Proteoccce  having 
a  regularly  four-cleft  calyx,  the  concave 
segments  of  which  bear  a  nearly  sessile 
anther  and  a  filiform  silky  style  with  a  club- 
shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  nut  contain- 
ing a  single  shining  seed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  simple  or  much-divided  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  filiform  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes ;  florets  in  fours  within  a  persistent 
hairy  Involucre  of  four  leaves.       [R.  H.] 

NIV^OLE.    (Pr.)  Leucojum. 

NIVETTE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Peach. 

NIVEDS.  Snow-white,  the  purest  white. 

NOBLE-^PINE.  (Fr.)  Cratcegua  Oxya- 
eantha. 

NODE.  That  part  of  a  stem  from  which 
a  leaf,  whether  complete  or  incomplete, 
arises. 

NODOSE,  NODULOSE.  Knotted ;  an  Ir- 
regular form  of  necklace-shaped.  These 
terms  are  chiefly  applied  to  roots. 

NODOSITAS.  A  knot ;  a  woody  swelling 
of  any  kind. 

NOIRPRUN.  (Fr.)  Ehamnua  cathartt- 
eua. 

NOISERAIE.  (Fr.)  A  grove  of  Walnut 
trees. 

NOISETIER.    (Ft.)    Corylua  Avellana. 

NOISETTIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  violet  family.  Some 
of  the  species  are  erect,  others  climbing. 
Their  flowers  arc  in  clusters  or  rarely  so- 
litary, sometimes  nodding,  and  with  joint- 
ed stalks  ;  the  three  anterior  segments  of 
the  calyx  are  larger  than  the  other  two : 
the  five  petals  are  very  unequal  in  size,  the 
posterior  one  largest  and  prolonged  at  the 
base  into  a  long  spur ;  and  the  five  sta- 
mens have  the  anthers  adherent,  crested, 
two  of  the  fllaments  prolonged  at  the  base, 
and  concealed  within  the  spur  of  the  hind- 
most petal.  The  fruit  is  a  three-valved 
capsule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NOIX.  (Fr.)  A  general  term  for  Nut. 
—  D' ACAJOU.  The  Cashew  nut,  Anacar- 
dium    occidentale.      —    DE    BANCOUL. 
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Aleurite$  AmHmix.  —  DB  BEN.  The  Ben 
nut,  Moringa  pterygosperma.  —  MUS- 
CADB.  The  Nutmeg,  Myristica  mo$ehata. 
—  VOMIQUB.  The  Nux-vomica,  j8lryc*iM« 
nux  vomica. 

NOLANACRfi.  (NoUmad».)  A  natural 
order  of  corolltfloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Llndley's  echial  alliance  of  perlgy- 
nou8  Exogens.  Herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leares, 
and  having  some  features  In  common 
both  with  (TonooftmZaeea  and  Bomginacea. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
their  straight  inflorescence,  their  valvate 
calyx,  their  plaited  corolla,  and  their  ovary 
of  five  or  more  separate  carpels,  variously 
combined  with  united  styles  and  some- 
what capitate  stigma.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America,  and  consist  of  half  a  dozen 
genera  (e.g.  Nolana  and  Alona),  which  com- 
prise about  three  dozen  species.  [J.  H.B.J 

NOLANA.  A  genus  of  annual  iVblono- 
OMF,  well  marked  by  the  bell<6hiu>ed  corolla, 
plaited  while  in  bud.  N.  aJtriplitifolia  is  a 
pretty  plant,  with  prostrate  much-branched 
stems,  ovate  fleshy  leaves,  and  large  axil- 
lary flowers  (resembling  those  of  a  convol- 
vulus), of  which  the  limb  Is  bright  blue, 
and  the  tube  white  and  yellow.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Peru  or  ChilL         [a  A.  J  J 

N0LITAN6ERE.  The  Touch-me-not, 
ImpatUnu  Nolirlangere, 

NOMBRIL  DE  ViNUS.  (Fr.)  Cotyledtm 
umbiliciu ;  also  OmpJuUodes  lini/olia. 

NOMOLOOT.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
relates  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  varia- 
tions of  organs. 

NONDA.  Parinarium  Nonda,  one  of  the 
few  edible  fruits  of  Australia. 

NONDO.  An  American  name  for  LiguB- 
tieum  aeUeifolitan. 

KONE-SO-PRETTT.   Saxffiragtiumbrosa. 

NONI.   Nine  together. 

NONNEA.  A  genus  of  Baraginaeea^  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
Middle  Asia.  It  consists  of  hispid  plants, 
often  of  annual  duration,  with  terminal 
leafy  racemes  of  yellow  purple  or  varie- 
I  gated  flowers,  having  a  flve-cleft  calyx 
swelling  at  the  base  as  the  fruit  ripens,  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  straight  tube 
bearded  or  with  small  pilose  scales  at  the 
throat,  and  four  nuts  often  reticulated  and 
pubescent,  excavated  at  the  base  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  guite 
free  from  the  style.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NONSUCH.  Medieago  lupulina;  also 
Lychnis  ehalcedoniea. 

NONUa    The  ninth. 

NOONPLOWBR.  or  NOONTIDE.  Trago- 
pogon  pratengis. 

NOONGPOO.  The  Tamil  name  of  the 
wine  obtained  from  the  Palmyra  Palm. 

NOOPS.  The  Cloudberry* -BM^tM  C7^ama»- 
tnorm. 


NOPAL.    (Fr.)    OpuntiavtdgarU. 

NOPALEA.  The  three  species  to  whlcb 
this  generic  name  Is  applied  have  been  se- 
parated from  the  old  cactaceous  genus 
OptcfUia,  and  are  characterised  by  their 
flowers  having  the  petals  erect  and  drawn 
together  at  the  top  instead  of  being  ex- 
panded as  in  Optmtiat  and  by  the  stamens 
being  h)nger  than  the  corolla  but  shorter 
than  the  style.  The}'  have  round  stems, 
and  fleshy  jointed  flat  branches  like  Opw^ 
tia ;  but  the  tubercles  upon  the  branches 
arc  usually  unarmed  with  spine^  and  the 
flowers  are  crimson  or  reddish  Instead  of 
yellow  or  orange.  They  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

N.  eocciiullUera  grows  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance. Its  stem  and  older  branches  are 
nearly  cylindrical  and  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
but  the  younger  parts  are  flat  and  of  a  deep 
green,  the  joints  being  of  an  oblong  or 
obovate  form,  and  varying  from  flve  or  six 
inches  to  afoot  in  length,  usually  unarmed 
with  spines,  but  having  when  young  seve- 
ral short  awl-shaped  fleshy  leaves,  which 
soon  fall  off,  leaving  a  white  scar  and  tuft 
of  short  wool  and  bristles.  Plantations  for 
rearing  the  cochineal  Insect  (Coccus  Cacti) 
are  called  nopaleries,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain  80,000  plants,  ammged  in  lines,  and 
kept  about  four  feet  high.  The  female  la- 
sects  are  placed  on  the  plants  in  August, 
and  In  four  months  the  flrst  crop  Is  gather- 
ed, two  others  being  obtained  In  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mexico  is  the  native  country 
of  the  cochineal,  but  the  greater  part  of 
our  supply  now  comes  from  New  Grenada 
and  the  Canary  Islands ;  the  annual  imports 
being  from  1,200  to  1,400  tons,  worth  about 
4001.  per  ton.  Although  the  name  coed- 
nelUfsra  (i.e.  cochineal-bearing)  has  been 
given  to  this  species,  it  is  not  the  only  one 
upon  which  the  insect  feeds,  Opuntxa  Tuna 
being  most  commonly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  in  Mexico.  CA.&J 

NOPUQStE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

NORANTEA.  A  genus  of  Marcgraviaceeet 
a  group  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  sub- 
order of  Tenistrimiacece.  They  are  epiphy- 
tal or  scandent  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with 
coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  brac- 
teated  racemes  of  flowers.  The  flve  sepals 
are  Imbricated,  as  are  the  flve  petals ;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  with  linear  innate 
anthers ;  and  the  ovary  Is  three  to  five- 
celled,  with  a  sessile  radiating  stigma,  and 
anatropal  ovules.  Fruit  globose,  indehis- 
cent.  There  are  eight  species  found  In  the 
tropical  parts  of  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NOR^A.  The  Portuguese  name  of  the 
Port  Monic  Yam,  Tamtis  eduKs. 

NORDMANNIA.  A  genus  of  TTipmelacea, 
referred  by  Endlicher  to  Hargasseria,  One 
species,  H.  eordi/olia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
blue,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Is  la 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NORMAL.  When  the  ordinary  structure 
peculiar  to  the  family  or  genus  of  a  plant 
is  in  nowise  departed  from. 
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NORONHIA.    A  traveller  in  Madagascar 

bas  given  bis  name  to  this  genus  of  02eace<F, 

which  comprises  a  few  sbrubs,  natives  of 

that  island  and  of  tbe  Maaritins.    The 

leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  with   thick 

woody  stalks ;  and  tbe  flowers  yellowish,  in 

axlltaUT  dnsters.    Calyx  small,  persistent ; 

coroUa  glubolar  thick,  four-cleft ;  anthers 

I  two,  sessile  or  nearly  so  within  the  tube 

.  of  tbe  corolla;  ovary  two-celled,  with  two 

'  pendulous  omles  in  each.    Fruit  drupe- 

I  like,  one-seeded  hy  abortion.    CM.T.M.3 

K0RR18IA.   A  gemu  ot  Loganiaeeat  en- 
,  tabUshed  by  Gardner  for  a  Malayan  shrub, 
which  Wight  had  referred  to  the  Brazi- 
lian genus  Antcnia,  but  which  differs  in 
the  want  of  any  im)>ricated  bracts  under 
I  Che  calyx,  in  the  slender  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  in  the  linear  phu:enta  to  which  the 
I  omles  and  seeds  are  attached. 

•      NOSEBLEED.  The  YuToyr.AchiUea  If U- 
:  lefoHum, 

■  906EBDRH  TREE.  DapbMopsia  tenui- 
/Wm. 

I  N08T0CL  A  genus  of  green-spored  At- 
om, eoosisting  of  gelatinous  globose  or 
lobed.  rarely  fbrked  masses,   fliled  with 

!  necklaces  of  globules,  some  of  which,  of  a 

I  iarser  size  than  the  rest,  reproduce  the 
pfamt  by  cell-division  of  the  endochrome, 

'  ur  propagate  it  by  zoospores.     Tbey  re- 

'  M«ible  so  closely  young.fruitless  CffUemoto 
that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  merely 
barren  lichens.  Ascigerous  fruit.  Indeed, 
has  been  figured  by  Bayrhoffer  in  the 
Bolam»che  Zdtwng  for  1857,  but  tho  ob- 
servation requires  confirmation,  to  show 

'  tbat  there  has  been  no  delusion  about  spe- 
nmene.  Many  of  the  species  grow  on  tbe 
naked  soil  on  rocks,  while  others  are  as 
constantly  immersed  in  water,  whether 
fresh  or  brackish.  Their  colour  is  usually 
green,  but  sometimes  is  of  a  decided  blue. 
A  species  which  abounds  in  streams  in 

'  China,  N.  edule,  is  dried,  and  forms  a  tsr 
Toarlte  ingredient  in  soup,  for  which  its 

'  gelatinous  substance,  rich  in  bassorin, 
Balces  it  appropriate.  A  closely  allied 
alga,  Bormotipkon  arctietu,  abounds  in 
tlie  Arctic  regions,  and  affords  a  mass  of 
wlM>lesome  food,  which  Is  far  preferable  to 
the  Tripe  de  Roche,  as  it  has  none  of  its 
bitterness  or  porgati  ve  quality.  The  most 
stngBlar  spedes  we  have  met  with  is  N. 
Hagiaiifarwte,  which  grows  on  naked  alumin- 
oos  soil  in  Texas.  This  has  a  long  forked 
frond,  and  at  first  would  not  be  taken  for 
a  Nostoe,  though  its  structure  is  precisely 
•imtlar.  See  Falliho  Stabs.  [M.  J.  B.j 

HOSTOCHIKE^  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algte,  consisting  of  gelati- 
nous fronds  or  masses  made  up  of  neck- 
hMe-shaped  threads,  some  of  whose  joints 
are  larger  than  oUiers.  The  gelatinous  ele- 
ment is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  firmness  the  forms  assumed 
are  more  or  less  definite.  Anabainot  and 
one  or  two  other  genera,  remarkable  for 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  some  of 
tbe  component  joints,  are  mere  floating 


masses.  Sphcerozifga  spiralis  forms  clouds 
j  in  the  water,  tinging  the  whole  body  with 
I  a  delicate  green.  Monormia  is  singular,  as 
consisting  of  a  single  complicated  thread 
of  immense  length.  The  threads,  after  a 
time,  break  up  into  their  component  joints, 
which  have  been  observed  by  Tburet  to 
have  active  motion— a  fact  which  he  finds 
especially  In  aquatic  species,  enabling  them 
I  to  contend  aenUnst  currents  which  would 
'  otherwise  carry  them  away.  The  larger 
I  joints  are  often  differently  coloured  from 
I  the  others.  I>ai>ds  records  their  trans- 
formation into  zoospores.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many  cases  the  endochrome  is  re- 
solved into  minute  active  bodies,  and  that 
tbe  cell-division  which  Thuret  observed  in 
,  Noetoc  is  not  a  true  mode  of  fructification, 
but  merely  a  case  of  multiplication.  Tbe 
large  connecting  cells  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  cilia.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
external  tube  f^  the  necklaces,  in  which 
case  we  have  a  close  approximation  to  Os- 
cxllariea.  A  few  species  occur  in  warm 
springs,  and  these,  possibly  from  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine,  are  often  used  as  an  out- 
ward application  in  e^ndulur  affections. 
Notftoehinea  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  are  capable  of  bearing  a  verj'  low  tem- 
perature, while  their  addiction  to  warm 
springs  shows  that  they  arc  not  at  all 
averse  to  considerable  heat.  Where  thecon- 
trast  of  the  compMient  joints  as  to  form, 
size,  and  colour  is  great,  they  are  charm- 
ing microscopical  objects.         [M.  J.  B.] 

KOTCHWEED.    Chenopodiwn  Vulvaria. 

KOTELJSA.    A  genus  of  Oleaeece,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven  species,  whicb  fonn 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
!  small  yellowish-green  flowers.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  no- 
;  tos,  the  south,  and  elaia,  the  olfve,  in  re- 
;  ference  to  the  genus  being   confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.    Their  flowere 
,  have  a  very  small  four-toothed  calyx ;  four 
I  concave  petals  cohering  in  paira  with  the 
;  two  short  stamens  placed  between  them  ; 
a  two-celled  ovary,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  ceil :  scarcely  any  style ; 
and  a  notched,  two-lobed,  or  undivided 
stigma.   The  fleshy  drupe  Is  one-seeded  by 
abortion. 
'     N.  lUfustrina,  the  l^manian  Ironwood 
tree,  is  in  general  only  a  bush  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  but  occasionally  forms  a  tree 
growing  thirty  feet  or  more,  with  a  trunk 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
,  yielding  an  extremely  hard  dense  wood  to 
t  which  the  name  of   Ironwood  has  heen 
given  by  the  Australian    colonists,  who 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  ligrnum-vltae,  for 
making  sheaves  for  ships*  blocks,  and  also 
for  turnery  and  Inlaid  work.    It  is  common 
in  Tasmania,  and  found  also  in  Victoria 
,  and  New  South  Wales.  Other  species  yield 
hard  keavy  timber,  such  as  L.  ovoto,  tbe 
Dunga-n!mga  of  New  South  Wales,  a  small 
crooked  tree,  grrowing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  but  as  they  are  of  small 
,  size  the  timber  is  of  limited  use.    [A.  &] 
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NOTHOCHL-SNA.  A  genus  of  ferns 
closely  related  to  Polypodium,  from  which 
it  differs  In  Its  small  oligocarpous  sori, 
which  flnidly  become  confluent  In  narrow 
lines  near  the  margin,  as  well  as  In  Its 
aspect,  which  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  CheUanOies',  the  latter,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  margi> 
nal  indusium.  which  is  wanting  In  Noiho- 
eklama.  The  veins  are  free.  The  small  tuf  t^ 
ed  fronds  are  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice  | 
pinnate,  some  of  them,  as  N.  pulveracea, 
having  the  under-suriace  fwrinoso-cera- 
ceous,  and  others,  as  N.  lanuginosa  and 
nntuUOt  having  the  under-surface  scaly, 
hairy,  or  woolly.  They  occur  in  North 
and  South  America,  both  Indies.  Australia 
and  the  Bastem  Islands,  North  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  South  of  Burope.   [T.  Bf.3    , 

N0TH17&  FlUse  or  bastard :  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  false  roots  formed  by  parasites 
when  they  attack  living  pUhts. 

NOTOBASIS.  The  Syrian  Thistle,  y,  sy- 
rioeo.  Is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  of 
Oompoaitee,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
thistles  by  the  central  florets  of  the  flower- 
head  only  being  fertile.  It  has  stems  one 
to  four  feet  high  furnished  with  white- 
veined  leaves,  the  lower  of  which  are  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  slnuately  lobed  and 
coarsely  spine-toothed,  and  the  upper  pin- 
natifid,  the  lobes  prolonged  into  rigid 
spines.  The  sessile  flower-heads  are  soli- 
tary or  two  or  three  together,  on  short 
axillary  branches,  each  head  fenced  in  by 
a  very  rigid  plnnatifld  bract,  whose  spiny 
points  are  often  two  inches  in  length.  The 
florets  are  purple.  The  plant  is  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  in  the  Canary  Islands.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KOTOCERAa  Agenusof  CWtc^gr<pfrom 
Siberia,  the  Canarylslands,and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  comprising  small  annuals, 
with  the  racemes  of  small  yellowish  flciwers 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  pod  is  two-valved, 
four-sided,  with  two  of  the  angles  acute 
and  two  obtuse,  the  valves  drawn  out  Into 
two  or  four  short  horns.  [J.  T.  8.] 

NOTORHIZE^  A  term  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  back  and  root, 
and  applied  to  a  suborder  of  cruciferous 
plants  in  which  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
lies  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons.  In  this 
case  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incum- 
bent, and  the  radicle  dorsal.  Among  Bri- 
tish plants  examples  are  seen  in  Hesperia, 
Brasaica,  SinapU,  Capsella,  &c.  (J.  H.  B.] 

NOTTLIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican epiphytal  orchids,  with  one-leaved 
pseudobulbs,  and  radical  racemes  of  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  which  have  the  two 
side  sepals  cohering  beneath  the  lip,  the 
lip  itself  unguiculate,  quite  entire,  and  free 
or  slightly  adherent  by  its  claw  to  the 
slender  erect  column,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  the  anther,  containing  two  solid  pollen- 
masses  attached  to  a  wedge-shaped  caudicle 
adhering  by  a  minute  gland.  [A.  8.] 

NOTJPAR.  An  Arabian  name  for  Nym- 
phaa  Lotus. 


NOVENI.   Nine. 

NOYAU.  (Fr.)  A  liqueur  flavoured  with 
the  kernel  of  Cer€uus  oceidentalis ;  it  Is  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  prepared  from  Con- 
volvulus disseetus. 

NOYBR.  (Fr.)  Juglans.  —  X  FEUILLES 
DB  FRENB.  Pteroearya  fraxinifolia.  — 
BLANC.  Carya  aJba.  —  COMMUN.  Jur 
glans  regia.  —  DE  CEYLON,  DBS  INDES, 
or  DE  MALABAR.  Adhatoda  vasica.  — 
DE8  POURCEAUX.  Carya  porcina.  — 
PACAVIER.    Carya  olivc^ormis, 

NTABA.  The  Gaboon  name  for  a  blood- 
red  wild  grape. 

NTTCAMENTACBiE.  A  suborder  of  Pro- 
teacete. 

NTTCAMBNTACEOnS.  Having  the  hard- 
ness of  a  nut. 

NTTCAMBNTUM.  An  obsolete  term  for 
an  amentum  or  catkin. 

NUCLBUa  The  word  Nucleus  is  vari- 
ously applied  by  botanists.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  cytoblasts,  or  to  bodies  re- 
sembling cytoblasts.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  centre  part  of  the  ovule-,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  engendered.  By  mycologists  it 
is  applied  to  the  gelatinous  mass  of  asci 
or  spores  which  is  found  in  the  perithe- 
cia  of  SphoBria^  or  the  analogous  fungi 
among  the  Coniomycetes;  while  in  Algce  it 
is  applied  to  the  fructi^ing  mass  of  the 
rhodosperms, whether  contained  in  a  single 
cell  or  in  a  compound  cyst  or  conceptacle, 
the  word  nucleoli  being  used  when  there 
is  a  group  of  nuclei.  —  PROLIGERUS. 
A  distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming  out 
entire  from  the  apothecia  of  some  lichens, 
and  containing  the  spores.         [M.  J.  B.] 

NDCULANIUM.  A  pulpy  thin-skinned 
superior  fruit,  Laving  seeds  lying  loosely 
in  the  pulp :  as  a  grape. 

NUCULE.  A  small  hard  seed-like  fruit; 
also  the  same  as  Glans ;  also  a  small  stone 
or  seed. 

NUCUMENTACEiE.  A  name  derived 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  nut,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  suborder  of  cruciferous  plants, 
in  which  there  is  a  one-celled  slllcule  from 
the  absence  of  replum  or  partition,  and 
often  a  single  seed,  the  valves  being  in- 
distlnctand  indehiscent.  In  British  plants, 
this  is  seen  in  IsoHs.  [J.  H.  B.3 

NUDE,  NUDUS.  Naked,  that  is  to  say, 
either  bald  from  the  total  absence  of  hairs, 
or  uncovered  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Investing  organs.  Nuditts- 
cuius  is  nearly  naked,  having  scarcely  any 
hairs. 

NULLIPOREa  A  synonym  of  Coral- 
lines, more  especially  applied  to  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  Melobesia  and  similar  pro- 
ductions. [M.J.  B.] 

NUMMULAIRB.  (Pr.)  Lysimachia  Kum- 
mularia. 

NUPHAR.  A  genus  of  water-plants  of 
the   family  NymphtBocem,  acquiring  its 
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name    from  nn   Arabic  word  applied  to  < 
Nymphaa  Lotus.    The  species  are  few  In 
nam ber— some  say  only  two :  one  Bumpean 
and  Asiatic,  the  other  American.    They 
have  a  thick  horizontal  routstock,  whence 
proceed  the  leaf  and  flower-sulks,  which 
are  smooth  cylindrical  or  somewhat  trian* 
gnlar.    The  leaves  aroheart-ebaped  round-  | 
tsh  or  sacrlttate.   The  calyx  consists  of  five  i 
or  six  concave  yellow  persistent  sepals ; 
there  are  ten  to  eighteen  petals,  much 
smaller  than  the  sepals,  secreting  a  honey- 
like  fluid  at  their  base ;  and  numerous  sta- 
mens in    several    rows,  ultimately  bent 
backwards.   The  ovary  is  many-celled  on 
the  top  of  the  receptacle,  not  surrounded  i 
by  it  as  in  Nprnphteot  and  becomes  a  glo-  , 
bnlar  fruit,  bursting  Irregularly  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  which  are  im- 
bedded In  pulp. 

N.  Intea  is  the  well-known  Yellow  Water- 
lily,  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and 
frequently  associated  with   the  common 
,  white  water-lily.    The  flowers  have  a  per- 
fume of  brandy— hence  the  name  Brandy- 
'  bottles,  which  is  applied  in  some  counties 
to  this  plant.    The  rootstocks  bruised  and 
Infused  in  milk  are  stated  to  lie  destruc- 
tive to  cockroaches,  and  when  burnt  to  be 
I  Murtlcolarly  obnoxious  to  crickets.    Tlie 
leaTes   and  leafstalks  have  a  somewhat 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.    The  flowers 
are  used  by  the  Turks  In  the  preparation  of 
eooUng  drinks,  like  sherbet.   The  seeds 
too,  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  starch, 
I  are  said  to  be  used  In  some  countries  as 
^  fbod.    The  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks  are 
tfSTersed  by  a  great  number  of  minute  alr- 
I  canals,  whose  arrangement  Is  the  same  in 
I  both  organs.   A  small  variety  occurs  In  the 
north  of  Britain,  also  in  Siberia,  Canada, 
Ac :  It  Is  sometimes  considered  as  a  dis- 
I  tinct  species  under  the  name  of  i^.mMima. 
>  S.  Kalmiana  does  not  differ  materially 
<  from  this. 

[     The  American  species,  N.  advena.  has 
I  larger  flowers  than  N.  luiea,  with  six  se- 
I  pals,  and  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  thinner 
texture  than  those  of  the  European  spe- 
I  eies.   The  arrangement  of  the  nlr-canals 
'  Is  the  same.   These  several  kinds  are  fre- 
quently grown  In  ornamental  waters  In 
thto  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NUT.  A  hard  indetalseent  pericarp  usu- 
I  any  containing  only  one  seed :  the  same 
,  as  Glans  and  Achene.  — ,  SPURIOUS.  A 
:  nut  which  owes  its  hardness  to  some  other 
!  cause  than  the  Induration  of  the  pericarp 
as  in  JfiroMfu. 

NUT.  The  fruit  or  kernel  of  the  seed  of 
varlons  phuits;  more  rarely  applied  to 
certain  tubers.  —,  ACAJOU.  The  Cashew 
nut,  Anaeardium  oecideniaU.  — ,  AR. 
Jhm^KiK  fUxwman,  — ,  BAMBARRA 
GROUND.  The  seed  of  Voandaeta  mb- 
terranea.  —,  BARBADOS.  The  seed  of 
Cttrau  purgan$.  -,  BEAZOR.  The 
seed  of  Ouilandina  Bondwella. 
BEDDA.  The  fruit  of  Temtinalia  Bde- 
riea,  called  also  Bastard  Myrobalans. 
— ,  BEN.  The  winged  seed  of  Moringa 
fUmoouperma.    —,  BETEL.   The  seed  of 


Areca  Catechu.  — ,  BITTER.  Carya  ama- 
ra.  — .  BLADDER.  Staphylea.  — ,  — , 
AFRICAN.  Jtoyena.  — ,  BOMA.  The 
fruit  of  some  West  African  oil-palm. 
— ,  BONDUC.  The  seed  of  Giiilandina 
Bondue.  — ,  BRAZIL.  The  seed  of  Btnr- 
tholletiaexceUa.  —.BREAD.  Thefiultof 
BroHmum  Alicattrum.  — ,  — ,  MONKEY. 
The  fruit  of  Adanaonia  dititaia.  — ,  BUF- 
FALO. The  fruit  of  Pprularia  olei/era. 
— ,  BUTTER.  The  seed  of  Caryocar  nnei- 
ferum ;  also  JugUtnt  cinerea.  — ,  CANDLE. 
The  seed  of  Alewrites  trUoba,  — ,  CA- 
SHEW. The  seed  of  Anaeardium  occir 
dentale;  sometimes  called  Acajou  Kut. 
-,  CASTANHA  The  seed  of  Berthollstia 
excelta.  — ,  CHEST.  Castanea  vesca.  — , 
COB.  CoryluB  Avetlana  barceUmensis.  —, 
— ,  of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — ,  COCOA. 
The  fruit  of  Coco*  nuci/era.  — ,  COLA. 
The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata.  — ,  COQDIL- 
LA.  The  fruit  of  Attalea  funifera.  — , 
COROZO.  The  Vegetable  Ivory,  PhyteU- 
phas  maeroearpa.  — ,  DRINKER'S.  Stryeh- 
noa  potatortim.  — ,  EARTH.  Arachia  hy- 
pogcBa ;  also  Btmium  ftexuoaum,  and  Ca- 
nim  Bulbocastanum;  also  Geocarynm. 
— ,  EBOE.  The  seed  of  IHpteryx  altera. 
— ,  ELK.  The  fruit  of  Pymlaria  olei/era. 
— ,  EDBCEAN.  Castanea  vesca.  — , 
FRENCH.  Juglans  regia.  — ,  GOORA 
The  seed  of  Cola  Acuminata.  —,  GROUND. 
Arachis  hypogeea ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Panax  trifolium.  — ,  HARA.  The 
drupe  of  Terminalia  eitrina^  — ,  HAZEL. 
Corylus  Avellana,  —.HICKORY.  Carya 
amarcu  — .  HOG.  or  PIG.  Carya  porcina. 
— ,  — ,  of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — ,  HOG 
PEA.  An  American  name  for  Amphicar- 
ptea.  — .  ILLINOIS.  Carya' olivceformis. 
— ,  IVORY.  Phytelephas  maeroearpa.  — , 
JESUITS.  Trapanatans.  —.JUPITER'S. 
The  Walnut,  Juglans  regia.  — ,  KEENA 
The  fruit  of  Calophyllum  Calaba.  — , 
KISKY  THOMAS.  Carya  alba.  —.KOLA, 
or  KOLLA.  The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata. 
— ,  KUNDOO.  The  fruit  of  Carapa  Tozdoti- 
eouna.  — ,  LEVANT.  The  fruit  of  Ana- 
mirta  Coceulus.  — .LUMBANG.  The  seed 
of  Aleurites  triloba.  — ,  MALABAR.  Ad- 
hatoda  Vasiea.  — ,  MANILLA.  Arachis 
hypogeea.  — ,  MARANY.  A  name  under 
which  the  Marking  Nut  has  been  occa- 
sionally Imported  Into  Liverpool.  — , 
MARKING.  The  nuts  of  Semecarpus 
Anaeardium.  — ,  MOCKER,  or  MOKER. 
The  nut  of  Carya  tomentosa.  —,  MOTE. 
The  fruit  of  Carapa  Touloucoima.  — ,  OIL. 
The  fruit  of  Pyndaria  (HamilUmia)  olei- 
fera ;  also  a  West  Indian  name  for  the  seed 
of  Rieimis communis,  —.OLIVE.  The  fruit 
ot  EUeocarpus.  -,  PACANE  orPECCAN. 
Carya  olivceformis.  — ,  PARA.  The  same 
as  Brazil  Nut.  — .  PEA.  An  American 
name  for  Arachis  hypogeea.  — ,  PHYSIC. 
Curcas  purgans.  — .  FIG.  Carya  porcina, 
and  C.  glabra;  also  Carum  Bulbocastanum 
and  Buniumflexuosum.  —,  PISTACIA,  or 
PISTACHIO.  The  edible  seed  of  Pistacia 
vera.  — .  POISON.  The  poisonous  seed 
of  Strychnos  nvx  vomica.  — ,  PURGING. 
The  seed  of  Curcas  purgans.  — ,  QUAN- 
DANG.    The  fruit  of  Fusanus  acuminatns. 
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— ,  RAVENSARA.  The  fruit  of  Agatho- 
phyllum  aromatiauHt  used  as  a  spice  in  Ma- 
dagascar. — ,  RUSH.  Cyperua  esctUentw. 
— ,  SAPUCAIA.  The  seed  of  Lecythis 
Zabticajo;  also  L.  (Hlaria,  and  L.  grandi- 
Jtora.  — ,  8ARDIAN.  The  Chestnut,  Ca»- 
tanea  venca,  —,  SASSAFRAS.  Neetandra 
Pichury.  — ,  BINGHARA.  The  fruit  of 
yarious  species  of  Trapa,  especially  T. 
bispinoga  and  bieomU.  — ,  SNAKE.  The 
seed  of  Ophiocaryon  paradoxum,  — , 
SOAP.  Mimosa  abttergeru.  — ,  SOOARI, 
or  SUWARROW.  The  seed  of  Caryoear 
nueiferum ;  also  C.  tmtyroaum.  — ,  SPAN- 
ISH. Monea  SigyHnchium.  — ,  TAQUA. 
Phytelephaa  viaerocarpa.  — ,  VEGETA- 
BLE IVORT.  Phytelephas  maeroearpa.  — , 
VOMIT.  Stryehnoa  nux  oomieo.  — ,  WA- 
TER. The  fruit  of  Tarious  species  of 
Trapa.  —.WOOD.  Corylua Avellana.  — , 
YBR,  TUR,  or  J  UR.  The  fruit  of  Araehi$ 
hypogcMi  and  BumiumftiKeuotum, 

N^TANT,  NUTAN&  Nodding;  Inclin- 
ing very  much  from  the  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  apex  Is  directed  downwards,  as 
the  flower  of  the  snowdrop. 

NUTGALLa  The  galls  formed  on  Ou«r- 
CUB  infedoria. 

NUTMEG.  MyriBtiea  tnosdhoto;  called 
also  M.  fraonuM  and  JC  oMcintUis.  —, 
AMERICAN.  Monodora  MyrigHca.  -, 
BRAZILIAN.  Oryptocarya  moMhata.  — , 
CALABASH.  Monodora  Myristica.  — , 
CALIFORNLAN.  Tarreya  Myristica.  — , 
CLOVE.  Agathophyllwn  aromatiattn.  — ^ 
JAMAICA.  Monodora  MyrisUea.  ',LONG. 
Myristiea  fatua.  — ,  MADAGASCAR. 
AgaJthophyUuMi  aromatieuitu  — ,  MALE. 
MyritHca  tomentoBa.  —,  PERUVIAN. 
The  seed  of  Laurelia  tempervireiu.  — , 
PLUME.  Atkerotperma  mo$chata.  — , 
SANTA  VEJ Myristica  Otoba.  -.STINK- 
ING. Torreya Myristica.  —.WILD.  My- 
ristica tometUosaf  and  M./atHa. 

NUTMEG-WOOD.  The  wood  of  the 
Palmyra  piOm.  BcrassusJtabeUiformis. 

NUTTALLIA.  A  name  given  by  Torrey 
and  Gray  to  a  North-west  American  shrub 
constituting  a  genus  of  Rosacea,  remark- 
able as  forming  a  transition  from  the  Amyg- 
dalea  to  the  Spirmte.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious, with  only  fifteen  stamens.  There  are 
five  distinct  ovaries,  the  fruiting  carpels 
usually  fewer,  coriaceous,  and  one^seeded. 
It  Is  a  small  tree, with  obnvate  entire  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  In  axlUary  racemes. 

NUX.  ThesameasNut' — ,BAOGATA. 
A  nut  enclosed  In  a  pulpy  covering  formed 
by  some  external  organ,  as  in  the  Tew. 

NUX  VOMICA.   StrychnosuHX  vomica. 

NUTTSIA.  The  Flame-tree  or  Fire-tree 
of  South-western  Australia  ia  N./lorUnmda, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  LorarUhacea,  but 
differing  from  all  the  rest  of  the  order  by 

Sowing  In  the  ground  like  ordinary  trees, 
stead  of  being  parasitic  like  the  Loran- 
thus,  mistlcto,  &c.  It  attains  the  height 
of  twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet,  and,  when  co- 
vered with  its  long  narrow  orange-coloured 


I  flowers.  Is  an  extremely  brilliant  object, 
and  is  compared  by  the  colonists  to  a  tree 
on  Are.  Its  flowers  are  at>undantly  pro- 
duced In  large  terminal  racemes,  and  are 
In  threes,  each  three  with  an  Involucre  of 
three  separate  bracts  at  the  base.  A  large 
quantity  of  gum,  somewhat  like  gum-arar 
bic.  exudes  from  its  trunk.  [A.  8.J 

NYCTAGE.    (Fr.)    MfraMUa, 

NTCTAGINACEA  iNyetagines,  Nyeta- 
gos.)  A  natural  order  of  monochlamydeoos 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's  cbe- 
nopodal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens, 
and  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees 
with  opposite  often  unequal  leaves,  and 
involucrate  flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  co- 
loured, contracted  In  the  middle,  becoming 
indurated  at  the  base,  the  limb  deciduous ; 
stamens  deflnite.  hypogynous ;  ovary  su- 
perior, one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
oviUe.  Fruit  a  caryoi>sls,  enclosed  within 
the  enlarged  persistent  tube  of  the  peri- 
anth. The  plants  of  the  order  have  In 
general  purgative  qualities.  MirabUis  Jor 
lapa  was  at  one  time  considered  the  Jalap- 
plant.  M.  dichotoma  is  called  In  the  West 
Indies  'four  o'clock  flower,*  on  account  of 
opening  its  blossoms  at  that  hour  In  the 
afternoon.  They  are  natives  principally 
of  warm  countries.  The  order  comprises 
about  a  score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  species.  Examples :  MiraMlia 
(Nyctago),  and  Pisonia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

NTCTAGINIA.  Mexican  herbs  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Nyetagtnaeeai.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  are :  leaves  opposite : 
flowers  aggregated  within  a  many-leaved 
Involucre ;  perianth  tubular,  dilated  at  the 
apex ;  stamens  five,  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  perianth,  and  projecting  beyond  it ; 
style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  terminated 
by  a  small  button-like  stigma ;  fruit  sur- 
rounded by  the  hardened  base  of  the  peri- 
anth, and  by  the  membranous  base  of  the 
stamens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NTCTALIS.  A  genus  of  giU-bearing 
Fuiiffi,  all  the  species  of  which  are  parasitic 
on  Rtis$ula  adusta,  elephaniina,  and  one  or 
two  allied  fungi.  They  are,however.chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  comparatively  small  de- 
velopment of  the  hymenium  in  some  of  the 
species,  and  the  constant  growth  of  a  para- 
site with  curious  stellate  spores  lAstero- 
phora)  on  the  extremely  thick  piieus,  or, 
according  to  the  views  of  some,  the  con- 
version of  Its  tissues  into  stylospores.  N. 
parasitica,  which  has  a  different  habit,  is 
also  described  as  producing  stylospores  on 
the  hymenium  instead  of  true  fruit ;  but 
whether  this  Is  really  the  case,  or  whether 
the  appearance  Is  due  to  some  parasite,  is 
at  present  undecided.  [M.  J.  BJ 

NTCTANTHES  Arlxrr  tristis,  the  Night 
Jasmine  of  India.  Is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of 
the  Jasminaeea,  with  acutely  four-angled 
branches,  ovate-acuminate  entire  leaves, 
and  highly  fragrant  flowers.  These  have 
salver-sbaped  corollas,  the  flat  limb  of 
which  is  white  with  an  orange  eye,  and 
the  long  terete  tube  also  bright-orange. 
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The  goras  is  cbaracterlsed  by  Its  tubular 
very  minutely  five  or  six-toothleted  or 
quite  entire  calyx ;  and  capsular  fruit  with 
a  single  seed  in  each  of  ttie  two  cells.  lU 
brilliant  flowers  do  not  expand  till  evening, 
and  fall  off  about  sunrise;  so  that  during 
tbe  day  It  loses  its  brightness,  whence  its 
spedfic  naine  Arbor  tristia  or  Sad-tree.  Its 
flowers  are  collected  for  use  as  a  perfume, 
and  also  as  a  dye,  but  their  colour  Is  not 
pemanenL  [A.  a] 

mrCTBRINIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophida- 
riaeea,  of  thejtribe  Orattoleott  and  allied  to 
UanviM  in  its  one-celled  anthers.  The 
corolla,  as  in  that  genus  also,  has  a  long 
slender  tulje,  and  a  spreadi  ng  nearly  equally 
flvMobed  limb,  with  entire  or  bifld  lobes; 
but  tbe  lower  stamens,  inserted  much  high- 
er than  the  others,  have  small  transverse 
and  often  abortive  anthers.  There  are 
ahoat  sixteen  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  Golony,  chiefly  annuals,  with  a  few 
perennials  or  nndershrubs,  mostly  villous 
and  giotlnous,  drying  black  like  the  Lype- 
not,  but  with  more  entire  leaves,  and  flow- 
era  in  terminal  spikes.  Two  or  three  spe- 
clea,  espedaUy  N.  Lychnidea,  have  been  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

NTMPH^ACEA  {Water-lilies.)  A  na- 
twal  order  of  tbalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
Monging  to  Lindley's  nymphal  alliance 
^  hypo«ynous  Exogens,  and  consisting 
of  aquatie  plants,  with  peltate  or  cordate 
oeanjr  leaves,  and  a  rootstock  or  stem  which 
extends  itself  Into  the  mud.  Sepals  usually 
loor,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  nu- 
neroos  petals,  and  these  often  passing  gra- 
doally  bito  stamens ;  stamens  indefinite,  in- 
Krted  above  the  petals  into  the  torus,  with 
PJtaWd  lUamenta,  and  adaate  introrse  an- 
uera,  opening  by  two  longitudinal  clefts ; 
toys  large,  fleshy,  surrounding  the  ovary, 
,  JWca  isroany-eeUed,  many-seeded,  with  ra- 
I  awiBg  stigmas.  Fruit  many-celled,  Inde- 
■Mwnt;  seeds  very  numerous,  attached  to 
i^ongy  dissepiments.  The  plants  of  this 
w™  w*  found  throughout  the  northern 
Moisphere,  and  are  generally  rare  in  the 
■otwem.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to 
WW  properties.  S<mie  are  astringent  or 
Mtto-jWhUe  others  are  said  to  be  sedative. 
They  have  showy  flowers,  and  their  petioles 
ttd  pedoaeles  contain  numerous  air-tubes. 
Vtttmrim  rtgia  is  one  of  the  largest  known 
^Quttes.  It  is  found  in  tbe  waters  of 
Sosth  America,  and  is  said  to  range  over 
wirty-flre  degrees  of  longitude.  There  are 
nve  genera  (e.g.  Nymphaea,  Victoria,  Nit- 
P*aj^.  tod  about  sixty  species.  [J.  H.  RJ 

JfTMPttSA.  The  technical  name  of  the 
swos  to  which  the  White  WateHily  of 
our  streams  belongs.  It  constitutes  the 
type  of  the  Jfympktgaeea:,  and  consista  of 
^aier-phmts,  found  In  lakes  or  rivers  al- 
nmtaa  over  tbe  world.  They  have  a  fleshy 
]>r  toberons  rooUtock,  sending  down  root- 
lefci  Into  tbe  mud,  and  throwing  up  leaves 
*  u  ■^'"'CT*'  The  leaves  are  usually  some- 
»bat  circular  In  outline,  entire  or  toothed, 
«*  Tdas  on  tbe  under-snrfftce  either  pro- 
ninsat  or  depressed ;  they  float  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  but  after  a  time  are 
partially  raised  from  it ;  tbe  leafstalks  are 
cylindrical,  traversed  with  air-canals, which 
are  arranged  in  a  regular  manner.  The 
flowerstalks  are  like  the  leafstalks  in  ap- 
pearance, and  like  them  are  permeated  by 
air-canals,  which  In  some  Instances  are 
arranged  In  tbe  same  manner  as  those  in 
the  leafstalk.  In  others  are  disposed  differ- 
ently. The  leaf  and  flower-stalks  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  tbe  water 
in  which  the  plant  Is  growing.  The  flower 
Is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  con- 
sists of  a  calyx  with  four  sepals,  green  on 
the  outside  but  petal-like  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, falling  off  as  the  fruit  ripens ;  the 
petals  are  numerous,  arranged  In  several 
rows  upon  the  prolonged  receptacle,  tbe 
inner  ones  passing  by  insensible  gradations 
into  the  stamens,  which  are  likewise  very 
numerous— the  outer  ones  petaloid,  the 
Inner  linear  with  their  stalks  not  exceed- 
ing the  anthers  in  breadth.  The  ovary  Is 
imlHidded  within  the  receptacle,  on  which  | 
the  outer  pmtlons  of  tbe  flower  are  insert- 
ed ;  Internally  It  is  divided  Into  numerous 
many-seeded  compartments,and  surmount- 
ed by  a  plate-like  stigma  with  several  di- 
verging rays,  and  a  depressed  centre,  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  conical  or  ovate  body. 
When  ripe  the  fruit  sinks  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  rota,  and  thus 
liberates  tbe  seeds. 

The  flowers  vary  in  form  and  colour  In 
the  different  species,  as  also  do  the  leaves. 
The  best-known,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
beautiful,  of  these  eminently  beautiful 
plants.  Is  tbe  common  White  Water-lily, 
N.  alba,  pretty  generally  distributed  over 
Great  Britain,  but  found  also  In  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  In  Northern  and  Central 
Asia.  No  flowers  show  better  the  iransi-* 
tion  from  petals  to  stamens  than  those  of 
the  White  Water-lily,  and  they  are  also  in- 
terpstlng  from  their  power  of  collapsing 
their  petals,  and  of  drooping  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  even  sinking  below 
its  surface  during  the  night,  emerging  and 
expanding  again  in  the  sunlight.  Thi8pe> 
cullarity  is  also  noticed  in  several  of  the 
foreign  kinds,  as  in  the  Egyptian  N.  Lotus, 
of  which  Moore,  in '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
thus  sings  :— 

ThoK  Tligln  liliet,  all  tbe  nigbt 
BathioK  their  brautie*  in  the  lake 

That  they  may  rite  more  fre«h  and  bright 
When  their  beloved  sun  H  awake. 
The  rootstocks  of  N.  aWa  are  said /to  be 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  as  they  contain 
gallic  acid,  and  also  a  large  quantity  of 
starch.  In  France  they  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  kind  of  beer.  Numerous 
species  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  some 
of  which  deserve  notice,  such  as  N.odorata 
and  the  small  variety  of  it,  K  odorata  minor. 
These  are  North  American,  and  resemble 
our  European  species.  N.  scuti/olia  and 
N.  ccBTulea  have  fragrant  blue  flowers ;  the 
latter  is  the  Blue  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
generally  met  with  in  English  gardens 
under  the  erroneous  name  N.  cyanea.  One 
of  Its  varieties,  and  also  another  species 
called  N.  mieraniha,  or  N.  ifuineensis,  are 
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remarkable  for  prodndiiff  on  their  leaves, 
jnst  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  with  the 
stalk,  little  buds  which  In  process  of  time 
become  detached  and  form  new  plants.  N. 
gigantea^  a  native  of  Moreton  Bay,  has  very 
large  blue  flowers,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
tals than  in  most  of  the  other  species.  N. 
blanda,  a  South  American  species,  and  some 
others  expand  their  flowers  at  night.  N. 
I  Lottis  has  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink, 
I  and  strongly  toothed  leaves,  on  the  under 
I  side  of  which  the  veins  are  very  prominent. 
This  Is  the  White  Lotus  of  the  Nile.  Var 
rieties  of  this  species  occur  in  Guinea,  India, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
in  this  country,  under  the  names  of  N.  den- 
tata,  N.  eduli$,Ac.  Some  of  the  Indian 
varieties  have  red  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
such  as  N.  rubra,  &c.  All  these  are  with- 
out doubt  variations  of  one  common  form, 
of  which  the  N.  Lotus  of  the  Nile  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  tubers  and  seeds 
of  some  of  these  are  used  by  the  Hindoos 
as  articles  of  food.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  so  variable,  that  much  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  species,  and  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
discriminating  them. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  laid  down 
in  systematic  treatises,  the  writer  has  de- 
rived much  assistance  in  the  determination 
of  these  beautiful  plants  by  paying  atten- 
tion, amongst  other  things,  to  the  form  of 
the  fTower-buds,  the  arrangement  of  the 
alr-canals,  and  the  appearance  of  the  seeds. 
The  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  has  for  some 
years  been  noted  for  its  numerous  collec- 
tion of  these  lovely  flowers,  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  by  the  Curator, 
Mr.  Baxter.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NYSSA.  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
made  by  some  botanists  the  type  of  a  na- 
tural order  iNy99acece),\)y  others  associated 
with  AUmgiacece.  It  comprises  about  eight 
species,  all  trees  inhabiting  the  swamps 
and  banks  of  rivers  of  North  America. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  and  with- 
out stipules .  their  flowers  greenish,  small, 
solitary,  or  in  little  pedunculate  clusters, 
and  polygamo-dioeclous.  The  calyx  tu))e 
(Of  the  fertile  flowers)  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  flve-cleft.and  valvate  in  aestivation ; 
the  stamens  are  from  four  to  ten  In  num- 
l>er,  the  corolla  Is  wanting,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  berry-like  drupe  with  a  single  seed,  and 
black  bluish  or  orange-coloured.  Several 
species  ornament  our  arboretums.  N.  vtl- 
losa,  the  Sour  Gum,  Black  Gum,  Pepper 
ridge,  or  Tupelo  tree,  common  from  New 
England  to  the  Carollnas,  attains  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  has  remark- 
ably curled  woody  fibres,  so  as  to  render  the 
timber  very  difficult  to  split,  on  which  ac- 
count it  Is  much  used  for  making  naves  or 
hubs  for  heavy  carriage-wheels,  and  also 
hatters'  blocks.  N.eandicans  Is  the  Ogee- 
chee  Lime.  [B.  S.J 

NYSSACEiB.  A  group  of  calycl  floral  di- 
cotyledons, now  Included  in  Alangiacece. 

NYSSANTHES.    A  genus  of  Australian 


Amaranthacece,  consisting  of  herbs  or  nn- 
dersbrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  ter- 
minal and  axillary  heads  of  flowers,  having 
spiny  bracts,  a  four-leaved  perigone,  the 
exterior  pair  of  leaves  spiny,  and  two  to 
four  stamens  united  at  the  base,  the  star 
miuodes  strap-shaped.  [j.  t.  S.3 

N'T  TOUCHEZ  PAa  (Pr.)  ImpaUena 
Noli-ttmgere. 

OAK.  Quercus;  also  the  Australian 
name  for  Camarina.  — ,  AFRICAN. 
OUifieldia  a/rieana.  — .  AMERICAN 
TURKEY.  (>uer(m$  obtuntobti.  — , 
AMERICAN   WHITE.    Quercut  alba.    — , 

I  BARREN.     QuercuB  nigra.     -,     BEAR. 

I  Qtierais  ilicifolia.  — ,  BELOTE.  Quereua 
Gramuntia.    — ,  BITTER.    Querem  Cerria, 

■  — ,  BLACK.  Quereua  tinctoria.  — , 
BLACK  JACK.  Quereua  nigra.  — ,  BO- 
TANY BAY.  Ciiauarina  toruloaa.  — , 
BURR.  Quereua  macrocarpa.  — ,  CAP- 
PADOCIAN.  Ambrina  ambroaioidea.  — , 
CHAMPION.  Quereua  rubra.  -,  CHEST- 
NUT. Quereua  aeaaili/lora;  also  the  varie- 
ties of  Quereua  Prinus.  — ,  COMMON. 
Quereua  Robur  (Including  pedtmeulata  and 
aeaailiflora).  — ,  CORK.  Quereua  Suber.  — , 
CYPRESS.  Quereua  pedunculata/aatigiata. 
— ,  DOMINICA.  Hex  aideroxyloidea.  — , 
Durmast.  Quereua  aeaailiflora  pubeaeena. 
— ,  DYER'S.  Quereua  Urutoria.  — , 
EVERGREEN.  Quereua  Ilex.  — ,  FE- 
MALE. Quereuapeduneulata.  — ,  FRENCH. 
Catalpa  longiaaima;  also  Bucida  Buceraa. 
— ,  GREEN.  A  condition  of  oak-wood 
caused  by  its  being  impregnated  with  the 
spawn  of  Peziza  aeruginosa,  which  com- 
municates a  beautiful  green  tint,  of  which 
the  turners  and  cabinet-makers  at  Tun- 
brldge  Wells  avail  themselves  for  Inlaying 
and  making  beads  and  other  articles  of 
ornament.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in 
the  Sikkim  Himalaya  by  a  closely  allied 
species  of  Peziza.  — ,  HE.  Casuarina 
atrieta,  — ,  HOLLY,  or  HOLM.  Quereua 
Ilex.  — ,  INDIAN.  Teetona  grandia,  the 
Teak  tree.  — ,  IRON.  Quereua  Cerria 
and  obtuailoba.  — ,  ITALIAN.  Quereua 
^aeulus.  — ,  JERUSALEM.  Chenopo- 
dium  Botrya.  — ,  KERMES.  Quereua 
cocci/era.  — ,  LAUREL.  Quereua  imbri- 
earia.  — ,  LIVE.  Quereua  virena,  an 
important  ehipbuildlng  wood.  — ,  MALE. 
Quereua  seaailiftora.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Alectryon  exeelaum.  — ,  NUTGALL. 
Quereua  infectona.  — ,  PIN.  Quereua 
paluatria.  —,  POISON.  Rhus  Toxieoden- 
dron.  — ,  POST.  Queretia  obtuailoba.  — , 
RED.  Queretia  aeaailiflora  and  rubra.  — , 
RIVER.  Caauarina  leptoelada.   -,  SCRUB. 

'  Quereua  Cateabeei  and  ilici/olia.  — , 
SCRUBBY.  Lophira  afrieana.  — ,  SEA. 
Fueua  vesieulosua.  — ,  SHE.  Caauarina 
guadrivalvia.  — ,  SHINGLE.  Quereua 
imbricarta.  —,  SILKY,  or  SILKBARK. 
Orevillea  robuata.  — ,  SPANISH.  Quereua 
falcata.  — ,  STONE.  Lithoearpuajavenaia. 
— ,  SWAMP.  Quereua  Prinua ;  also  Vimir 
naria     denudata.       — ,    SWAMP    POST. 

Queretta  lyrata. —,  VALONIA.    Quereua 

^gilopa.  — ,  WHITE.  Quereua  pedurusu' 
lata  and  alba.    ~,    — ,    of  New  South 
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Wales.  Oasuarina  kptoclada.  —,  WIL- 
LOW. QvureM  PheUoa.  — ,  YELLOW. 
OmrcuB  Castcaua.  — ,  WAINSCOT. 
Quereua  Cferris. 

I  OAK-CURRANT.  A  kind  of  gall  pro- 
I  daced  on  the  cak  by  Cynipa  Quercua  pe- 
I  imeuli. 

OA&ESIA.    A  North  American  genus 
of  Empetrcuxa,  consisting  of  a  small  de- 
pressed branched  shrub,  with  narrowly 
linear  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  four, 
,  &Dd  dioecious  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
I  iorroonded  by  awned  bracts.  The  perianth 
J  is  absent,  but  each  flower  is  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  thin  scarions  bracteoles; 
male  flowers  with  three  stamens ;  females 
irith  a  slender  three-cleft  style;  drupe  small 
dry,  with  three  nuts.  [J.  T.  S.} 

,1  OAK-LB ATHER.  The  common  name  of 
a  kind  of  spawn  found  in  old  oak,  running 
down  tbe  fissures,  and  having  when  re- 
moved somewhat  the  appearance  of  white 
nd-leather.     It  is  figured    by  Sowerby 

:  under  the  name  of  Xylostroma  giganteum. 
It  does  not  iu>pear  very  clearly  what  is  its 
perfect  form,  whether  JkedcUeaqturcina  or 
some  Polyporus.  It  Is  extremely  common 
in  the  Doited  States,  where  it  is  some- 
times used  as  a  material  for  receiving 
plaister,  a  purpose  which  it  answers  ad- 
miiably  from  its  pliable  texture.    A  sub- 

;  stance  remarkably  similar  in  appearance  is 
woven  by  certain   insects  on    walls  of 

I  gnoaries  in  Brazil,   the  true  nature  of 

I  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  micro- 
scopical examination,  or  by  burning.  A 
myeeliwn  resembling  Oak-leather  also 
^cars  In  Australia  on  different  species  of 
ftyOyptw.  The  Oak-leather  of  ships  suf- 
wtof  from  dry-rot  arises  from  Polyporus 
MrWtt*.  [M.J.R] 

OAK-LUNOa   SttOapulmonacea. 

0AK-8PANQLE.  A  kind  of  gall  pro- 
oneed  on  the  oak  by  Diplolepia  lenticularis. 

QARrWEED.  A  name  given  to  the  large 
nA  best-known  form  of  Laminaria  diffi- 
tifs,  called  by  some  authors  L.  ClousUmi. 

OAT.  Avena  taHva.  — ,  ANIMAL. 
AvnatterUU.  — .  FALSE.  Arrhenath^ 
nm.  -,  SEASIDE.  Uniola.  -,  WATER. 
All  American  name  for  Zizania  aquatica. 
-^  WILD.  Avena  fatua.  — ,  — •  of  the 
W«it  Indies.   Pharualabi/oHw. 

OB.  A  prefix  signifying  Inversion. 
TliM  tbovau  is  inversely  ovate ;  obcordate, 
torenely  cordate;  obdavaUt  inversely 
oVD-sbaped,  ftc 

OBOOMPRESSED.  Compressed,  so  that 
we  two  sutures  of  a  fruit  are  brought 
wo  contact ;  fiattened,  back  and  front. 

MELISCARIA.  A  genus  of  CompositcB, 
VtytmA  for  the  Budbeekia  pinnata,  and 
two  other  North  American  species  which 
jjjWt  much  longer  receptacle,  and  in 
]W^  the  achenes  are  considerably  flat- 
•*MA  laterally,  and  sometimes  bordered 
Vtviiiff  on  tbe  inner  edge.   They  would. 


however,  be  much  better  considered  as  a 
section  only  of  Rudbeckia. 

OBBRONIA.  A  genus  of  nearly  fifty 
species  of  orchids,  found  principally  in 
tropical  Asia.  All  are  epiphytal  plants, 
with  equitant  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  minute  flowers,  having  free  sepals,  of 
which  the  hind  one  is  smaller  than  the 
two  others,  still  smaller  petals,  a  sessile 
immovable  usually  concave  variously- 
divided  lip,  cushioned  or  keeled  at  its  base 
and  embracing  the  short  column ;  and  a 
two-celled  anther  containing  four  free 
waxy  pollen-masses.  [A  a] 

OBESIA.  a  name  given  by  Haworth  to 
a  group  of  StapeUa,  now  generally  Included 
in  that  genus. 

OBIER.    (Fr.)    Viburnum  Opulus. 

OBIONE.  Tbe  name  under  which  cer- 
tain species  of  Atriplex,  as  A.  pedunculata 
and  portulacoideSf  are  sometimes  separated. 
The  most  obvious  distinction  resides  in 
the  perigone  of  the  fruiting  flowers,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  threetoothed,  free 
only  at  the  top,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base.  The  pericwp  Is  very  thin,  ultimately 
adhering  to  the  perigone  tube.      [T.  M.] 

OBLIQUE.  Unequal-Bided;  also  8Ian^ 
Ing. 

OBLONG.  Elliptical,  blunt  at  each  end, 
as  the  leaves  of  Hypericum  perforatum. 

OBOLARIA.  A  small  vernal  plant  be- 
longing to  the  OrobanchacecBt  with  a  sim- 
ple stem  and  opposite  leaves,  by  which 
latter  character,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
terrestrial  not  parasitical,  it  differs  from 
Orobanche.  O.  virginica,  the  only  species, 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  especially 
the  shady  woods  about  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a  small  branching  root,  a  stem  from  three 
to  four  inches  high,  thick  almost  fleshy 
opposite  leaves,  round  leaf-like  bracts,  and 
bell-shaped  bluish-white  or  pale-red  flow* 
ers,  which  are  collected  into  pairs  or  threes 
near  tlie  summit  of  the  stem.     [C.  A.  J.] 

OBOVATE,  or  OBOVAL.  Inversely 
ovate. 

OBOVOID.  Approaching  the  obovate 
form. 

OBROTUND.    Somewhat  round. 

OBTECTO-VENOSE.  Having  the  prin- 
cipal and  longitudinal  veins  held  together 
by  simple  cross-veins. 

OBTEGENa    Covering  over  anything. 

OBTUSE.  Blunt,  or  rounded.  Thus, 
obtuaely  erenated  is  when  crenatures  are 
quite  round,  and  not  at  all  pointed;  ob- 
iusely  cut,  when  incisions  are  blunt,  &c 

OBTUSE-ANGLED.  When  angles  are 
rounded,  as  in  the  stem  of  Salvia  pratensia. 

OBTUSIUSCULUS.    Rather  obtuse. 
OBVERSE.    The  same  as  Ob. 
OBVERSE-LUNATE.      Inversely    cree^ 
cent-shaped;  that  is  to    say,   with  the 
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horns  of  the  crescent  projecting  forwards 
Instead  of  backwards. 

OBVOLUTB,  OBVOLDTIVR  When 
the  margins  of  one  organ  alternately  over- 
lap those  of  an  opposite  organ. 

OCA.  The  Peruvian  name  for  the  tube^ 
bearing  OiuUucrenata  uiCLtuberoM. 

OCELLATED.  When  a  broad  round  spot 
of  some  colour  has  another  spot  of  a  difle* 
rent  colour  within  it. 

OGHNA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Oehnacece. 
Their  leaves  are  provided  with  two  axillary 
deciduous  stipules,  and  their  flowers  yel- 
low, in  racemes,  with  stalks  jointed  near 
the  middle.  Calyx  of  five  deciduous  colour- 
ed sepals ;  petals  five  to  ten,  much  larger 
than  the  sepals;  stamens  numerous,  the 
anthers  opening  lengthwise.  The  lobes  of 
the  ovary  equal  the  petals  in  number,  and 
are  placed  obliquely  upon  a  thickened  re- 
ceptacle, each  containing  a  single  ascend- 
ing ovule.  The  style  Is  single,  divided 
Into  five  or  ten  branches.  The  fruits  suc- 
culent, of  five,  ten  or  fewer  carpels  placed 
on  the  enlarged  receptacle.       (IL  T.  MJ     i 

OCHNACE^  (Ochnada.)  A  natural  or-  ' 
der  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belong-  i 
Ing  to  Lindley's  ratal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  consisting  of  undershrabs 
or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate 
leaves  and  articulated  pedicels;  sepals  i 
Ave,  persistent,  imbricated:  petals  imbri- 
cated, asmany  or  twice  as  many,  deciduous ; 
stamens  Ave  opposite  the  sepals,  or  ten,  ; 
or  indefinite,  rising  from  an  hypogynous 
disk  ;  anthers  bilocuUir,  innate,  opening 
by  pores,  or  longitudinally;  carpels  as 
many  as  the  petals,  seated  on  an  enlarged 
gynobase  or  torus.  Fruit  gynobasic,  con- 
stoting  of  several  succulent  Indehiscent 
monospermous  carpels.  They  grow  in  tro- 
pical countries,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  succulent  torus ;  they  are  gene- 
rally bitter,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as 
tonics.  There  are  six  genera.  Including 
Ochna  and  OcmpMa,  and  upwards  of  eighty 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OCHRA,  or  OCHRO.  Abelmosehus  eacu- 
lenttu.  — ,  AFRICAN,  or  AUTUMNAL. 
Abelmoschua  Bammia,  probably  a  variety  of 
the  preceding.  — ,  BUN.  Urena  kibata.  — , 
MUSK.  Abelm<niehiumo$ehattu.  — ,WILD. 
Malachrcu 

OCHRACEUS.  Ochre  colour;  yellow,  im- 
perceptibly changing  to  brown. 

OCHRADENUS.  A  genus  of  BeMdaeeeSt 
distinguished  by  its  fruit  being  a  berry. 
A  small  Egyptian  shrub,  with  numerous 
twiggy  branches,  linear  obtuse  leaves,  and 
spicate  yellow  flowers,  the  peduncles  at 
length  becoming  spinescent.  Calyx  rotate, 
flve-toothed;  petals  absent;  hypogynous 
disk  urceolate,  the  anterior  limb  truncate, 
the  posterior  expanded  into  a  lamina ;  sta- 
mens ten  to  twenty ;  berry  ovate,  three- 
sided,  one-celled,  closed,  with  numerous 
kldney-sbaped  seeds.  [J.  T.  &] 


OCHRANTHACB^.  The  name  under 
which  it  was  formerly  proposed  to  separate 
OckrantlUt  a  genus  now  included  in  Ctmb- 
niacea. 

OCHRANTHE.  A  genus  of  CunoniaeecB, 
consisting  of  a  Chinese  shrub,  with  the  old 
branches  grey,  the  leaves  stalked  0KK>8ite 
serrated,  and  furnished  with  ovate  serru- 
late interpetiolar  stipules,  and  a  terminal 
panicle  of  white  flowers,  which  turn  yel- 
lowish. Calyx  of  Ave  coloured  sepals,  the 
two  exterior  shorter;  petals  Ave,  resem- 
bling the  sepals ;  stamens  Ave,  hypogynous; 
disk  Aeshy^ve-angled ;  ovary  free,  of  three 
united  carpels.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OCHREA  A  tubuhir  membranous  sti- 
pule through  which  the  stem  passes,  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  two  opposite  sti- 
pules ;  as  in  Polygonxun. 

OCHROLEUCUS.  Nearly  the  same  at 
OchraeeuMt  but  whiter. 

OCHROMA  The  well-known  Corkwood 
tree  of  the  New  World,  forms,  with  an 
allied  species,  a  genus  of  ^^culiacem,  cha- 
racterised by  their  Aowers  having  a  shortly 
Ave-Iobed  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  three- 
leaved  involucel  which  soon  drops  off ;  Ave 
petals  larger  than  the  calyx ;  the  tubular 
stamtnal  column  covered  in  the  upper  part 
with  narrow  contiguous  spiral  one-celled 
anthers,  and  Ave  or  teu-Iobed  at  the  top ; 
and  the  Ave  narrow  stigmas  spirally  twisted 
together.  The  Ave-celled  fruit  opens  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  cells,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds  enveloped  in  silky  wooL 
Both  species  are  trees,  with  leaves  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base  and  angular  or  some- 
what Ave  to  seven-lobed,  and  bear  their 
Aowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

O.  Lagopus  grows  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  Is  very  common,  particularly  along 
the  seashores,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral America,  where  its  soft  spongy  and 
exceedingly  light  wood,  called  Corkwood 
in  Jamaica,  is  commonly  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cork,  both  for  stopping  bottles 
and  for  the  Aoats  of  Ashing-nets.  The  very 
buoyant  rafts  or  balsas,  the  unsinkable 
properties  of  which  caused  such  surprise 
among  the  discoverers  of  America,  are  like- 
wise made  of  it,  whence  the  tree  is  called 
Balsa  In  some  parts  of  America.  Its  spe- 
ciAc  name  Lagopru,  signifying  hare's  foot, 
alludes  to  the  fruit,  which  Is  about  a  foot 
in  length  and  when  ripe  splits  open  by  Ave 
silts,  out  of  which  the  silk-cotton  of  the 
seeds  protrudes  and  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  hare's 
foot.  The  cotton  is  used  for  stutOng  pillows 
and  cushions.  [A  S.] 

0CHR0PTERI8.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  referred  to  the  Ptertdeo*,  and 
distinguished  amongst  those  with  free 
veins,  chiefly  by  the  oblong  transverse  sori 
being  placed  at  the  apices  of  the  lobes,  the 
opposite  condition  from  that  which  occurs 
in  Lonchitis,  one  of  the  genera  of  net- veined 
Pteridem,  in  which  the  sori  are  placed  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  lobes.  Pferi«,  whldi  Is 
technically  very  closely  allied  to  OehropU- 
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m,  differs  In  tbe  more  elongated  lateral 
and  marginal  rather  than  short  apical  sori. 
T&e  only  species  Is  O.  paUens^  a  large  de- 
compound fern  of  the  Mascaren  Islands, 
with  smalt  glossy  coriaceous  ultimate  divi- 
sions. CheilanUus  differs  in  its  punctiform 
receptacles,  as  does  Hypolepia.       [T.  M.] 

OCHROa  In  Greek  corapoiinds=pale-yel- 
low ;  thus  ochroUuau  is  pale-yelluw  blend- 
ed witb  white ;  yellowish-white. 

OCHROSIA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  bay- 
ing the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the 
tube  swollen  In  the  middle ;  five  stamens 
Inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  and 
a  single  style,  ending  in  two  points.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  Mauritius 
and  New  Caledonia,  having  three  or  four 
leaves  In  a  wborl,  the  flowers  in  terminal 
or  lateral  corymbs.  [G.  D.] 

OCIMUM.  An  extensive  genus  of  La- 
Wot®  ciiaracterlsed  by  the  large  roundish 
npper  tooth  of  the  calyx  having  winged 
decorrent  margins,  the  whole  calyx  being 
bent  downwards  after  flowering ;  by  the 
short  corolla  having  the  lower  lip  flat,  with 
,  tbe  four  fertile  stamens  bent  down  and  ly- 
'  taignponit;  and  by  the  style  being  divided 
at  the  apex  into  two  short-pointed  or  flat- 
tish  lobes.  It  Is  widely  dispersed  through- 
oat  the  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  consists 
of  strong-scented  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  or  small  shrubby  plants,  with  flowers 
disposed  in  whorls  forming  terminal  in- 
terrupted racemes. 

0.  MmctNm,  a  common  Indian  and  Ceylon 

tpecles,  is  frequently  planted  about  Hindoo 

temples,  whence  the  speciflc  name.    It  is 

;  a  hairy-stemmed  plant,  about  a  foot  high, 

^tb    small,    long-stalked,  oval,    blunt, 

jkiwny  leaves,  toothed  along  the  edges, 

Md  small  pale  purplish  flowers ;  the  whole 

!  plant,  indeed,  generally  having  a  purplish 

tinge.   Itis  much  used  in  medicine  by  the 

Cingalese.  The  leaves  of  O.  viride,  which 

!'.!  °»"yc  o'  Western  Africa,  possess fe- 

.  wjfngal  properties ;  and  at  Sierra  Leone, 

'  were  It  bears  the  name  of  Pever-plant. 

:  a  decoction  of  them,  drank  as  tea,  is  used 

Ma  remedy  for  the  fevers  so  prevalent  at 

I  wat  i^ace.   It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with 

'  hairy    somewhat    four-sided    branching 

•terns,  having  oblong  egg-shaped  pointed 

leaves  upering    to    the   base,  and  with 

round-toothed  margins,  smooth  or  with 

<  down  on  the  ribs,  and  glandular  dotted 

;i  oodemeaih.   The  leaves  of  O.  eanwn  and 

1  traiUtmum  in  India,  and  of  O.  crispwn 

y  in  J«ian,  all  very  aromatic,  are  prescribed 

Ma  remeoy  for  colds.    O.  tenuiflorum  is 

v^vded  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  In  Java ; 

*nd  0.  ffuineense  is  much  employed  by  tbe 

;  P^froes  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of  bilious 

I  fcwr.  [A.  8.] 

' ,    These  plants  are  In  all  cases  destitute  of 

I  iar  deleterious  secretions :  for  the  most 

'  Ptft  they  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and 

MMe  they  have  not  only  been  used  as 

,  fnlcs,  but  are  also  valuable  as  kitchen 

I  Mrba    The  roost  important  of  them  is 

I  AkaiiUaan,  the  Sweet  or  Conunon  Basil, 


a  tender  annual,  native  of  India  ;  which, 
as  a  culinary  aromatic  herb,  has  been  cele- 
brated from  a  very  early  period.  This 
plant,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  until  1548,  is  of  erect  growth, 
about  a  foot  high,  much-branched,  and 
furnished  with  small  oval  lanceolate  deep- 
green  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  clustered  whorls  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  It  is  chiefly  valued  for 
the  leaves  and  leafy  tops,  which  are  the 
parts  that  are  used,  and  have  a  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves.  On 
this  account  they  are  much  employed  for 
seasoning  soups,  stews,  sauces,  and  rarions 
other  dishes.  Under  the  name  of  O.  hirsvr 
turn,  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  form  a 
mucilaginous  infusion,  are  used  by  the 
women  of  India  to  relieve  after-pains. 

O.  minimum^  the  Bush  or  Lesser  Basil,  li 
a  tender  annual,  and  like  O.  tHuUicum  a 
native  of  India,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1573.  It  is  much-branched,  sel- 
dom exceeding  nine  inches  in  height,  the 
leaves  small,  oval,  deep-green,  and  the 
flowers  white.  The  leaves  have  a  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  are  employed  for  sea- 
soning dishes  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
O.  basilicum.  To  preserve  the  Basils,  or 
indeed  any  other  sweet  herbs,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  when 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open,  and  hung  up 
in  a  warm  place,  shaded  from  the  sun,  un- 
til they  are  perfectly  dry.  Each  sort  should 
then  be  put  into  a  small  box  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  flvo  or  six  Inches  broad,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep ;  a  board  the 
size  of  the  box  inside  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  herbs,  which  by  means  of  a  screw- 
press  are  to  be  pressed  into  cakes.  These 
are  afterwards  to  be  wrapt  in  clean  paper 
until  required  for  use ;  and  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  they  will  retain  their  aroma  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  perfect  nearly  as 
when  they  were  flrst  gathered.  [W.  B.  B.] 

OCTARILLUM.  A  genus  of  sandal- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower;  the  calyx 
with  four  sharp  divisions;  the  stamens 
four ;  and  the  style  top-shaped,  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  ending  in  a  thick 
point.  The  only  species  known  is  a  shrub 
found  in  Cochin  China,  having  alternate 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  solitur  flowers, 
and  red  berries.  [G.D.] 

OCTO.    Eight. 

OCTOBLEPHARUM.  A  genus  of  acro- 
carpous mosses  forming  the  small  natural 
order  OetobUphareiy  remarkable  for  the 
leaves  being  of  a  pale  colour,  with  tbe  chlo- 
rophyll cells  situated  beneath  those  on  the 
surface,  which  have  the  contiguous  walls 
perforated,  but  do  not  contain  a  spiral 
thread  as  in  Sphagnum.  It  is  further  re- 
markable for  having  a  peristome  with  eight 
undivided  teeth.  O.  albidum  is  one  of  the 
commonest  tropical  mosse8,and  if  imported 
in  a  Ward's  case  bears  cultivation  in  the 
stove,  where  it  makes  a  pretty  contrast  with 
AymenopAyUa  of  a  dark-green.  [M.J.  B.] 
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OCTOMERIA.  A  genua  of  orchids  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  of  the  Pleuio- 
thallidete  by  having  eight  pollen-masses, 
which,  moreover,  are  all  arranged  side  hy 
side  In  a  single  series,  cohering  together 
In  two  sets  of  four  each.  It  Is  a  small 
group,  confined  to  the  West  Indies  ».nd 
South  America,  and  consists  of  little  plants 
with  one-leaved  terete-jointed  stems,  clo- 
thed with  fibrous  sheaths  and  bearing  ax- 
illary fascicled  or  solitary  flowers.    CA.  S.] 

OCTONI.    Growing  eight  together. 

OCULUS.    An  eye,  I.e.  a  leaf-bud. 

ODES.  A  termination  In  Greek  com- 
pounds ss  similar  to;  as  phyllodea,  like  a 
leaf. 

ODIALS.  The  young  roots  of  the  Pal- 
myra which  are  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

ODINA.  A  genus  of  Anaavrdiaeem, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  India  and 
tropical  Africa.  They  have  alternate  pin- 
nate leaves  placed  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  small  polygamous  flowers 
aggregated  together  In  slender  tennlnal 
drooping  racemes;  calyx  with  four  per- 
sistent rounded  lobes ;  petals  four,  concave, 
placed  at  the  base  of  an  elght-lobed  disc, 
into  which  also  the  eight  stamens  are  in- 
serted. In  the  male  flowers  the  ovary  is 
sterile,  divided  Into  four  compressed  lobes : 
in  the  female  it  Is  free,  sessile,  one-celled 
with  a  single  ovule,  and  terminated  by 
four  erect  styles.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe. 
O.  Wodier  is  a  common  tree  In  India,  Its 
specific  name  being  derived  from  the  na- 
tive appellation.  The  old  wood  is  close- 
grained  and  mahogany-coloured,  and  is 
used  for  sheaths  of  swords;  the  bark  Is 
fibrous,  and  there  exudes  from  It  a  gum 
which  Is  used  as  an  application  to  sprains 
and  bruises.  [M.T.M.] 

ODONTARRHENA.  A  genus  of  Cmei- 
fera  closely  allied  to  Alyssum,  from  which 
it  has  small  claims  to  be  separated  on 
account  of  the  elliptical  not  suborblcular 
pouch,  and  the  one-seeded  cells,  the  seeds 
having  the  setaceous  seed-stalks  free  from 
the  partition.  It  Is  found  In  Europe  and 
Middle  Asia,  has  the  habit  of  Aly$8um, 
and  bears  small  yellow  fiowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ODONTOGLOSSUM.  An  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  found  principally  In  the  cool 
mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  Peru,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela.  A  considerable 
number  of  its  species  have  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country,  and  are  much 
prized  by  cultivators  for  their  magnificent 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
Some  species  are  epiphytal  and  others 
terrestrial.  Their  flowers  have  spreading 
free  sepals  (or  the  lateral  ones  rarely 
united  at  the  base),  nearly  equal-sized 
petals,  the  lip  with  Its  base  parallel  with 
the  column  and  Its  limb  deflexed  and 
generally  crested  In  various  ways,  a  long 
column,  narrow  at  the  base  and  eared  or 
winged  at  the  summit,  and  two  pollen- 
masses  with  a  narrow  caudicle  attached  to 


an  oval  gland.  O.  grander  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  has  been  found  to  live  and 
fluwer  In  the  open  air  In  this  country 
during  the  summer  season.  Its  scape 
bears  from  two  to  five  large  handsome 
flowers,  each  some  six  or  more  inches 
across,  yellow,  closely  marked  with  cinna- 
mon-brown bands  and  blotches.  O.  tigri- 
num,  an  allied  species,  has  equally  large 
yellowish  flowers  marked  with  chestnut- 
purple  tlger-lIke  spots,  except  on  Its  lip, 
which  Is  wholly  yellow.  Its  flowers  have 
a  powerful  odour  of  violets,  and  are  used 
by  the  Mexicans  for  decorative  purposes 
under  the  name  of  Flor  de  Muertos.  O. 
PesctOoreit  so  named  after  an   eminent 
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French  orchid-grower,  is  found  In  New 
Grenada.  The  flower  panicle  of  this  spe- 
cies Is  between  two  and  three  feet  high 
and  nearly  as  broad,  and  bears  large  but 
delicate  sem transparent  flowers,  the  s^ 
pals  of  which  have  a  faint  blush-coloured 
stain  along  their  middle,  and  the  lip  a 
yellow  stain  at  Its  base  and  a  deep  crimson 
crest.  A  plant  somewhat  like  the  last  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
under  the  name  O.  Alexandres.       [A.  8.] 

ODONTOLOMA.  A  South  American 
shrub,  constituting  a  genus  of  CompoatUe, 
with  the  one-flowered  heads  of  MonosiSt  but 
differing  In  the  pappus  being  reduced  to  a 
small  toothed  ring.  It  Is  a  native  of  the 
Valley  of  Caraccas.  The  name  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  group  of  davalllold  ferns 
here  referred  to  Aerophorua. 

ODONTOPTERIS.    Lygodium. 

CECE0CLADE8.  With  the  exception  of 
(E.  maculata,  all  the  orchids  formerly 
associated  under  this  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  AngrcBCum  and  Saccolalbiumt  from 
both  of  which  the  remaining  species  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  three-lobed  lip.  It  is 
a  Brazilian  pscudobulbous  epiphyte,  bear- 
ing single  fleshy  spotted  leaves,  and  having 
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m  nuUcIe  scape  bearing  a  few  small  ringent 
ro«e-and-white  flowers.  [A.  S.] 

CEDEMA.  A  swelling;  the  so-called 
tumid  glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue 
of  conifers. 

CEDIPODIUM.  A  most  interesting  genus 
of  mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Bplaehnei,  differing  from  the  rest  not  only 
in  its  toothless  peristome,  but  In  the  swel- 
ling at  the  base  of  the  capsule  {apophysis) 
being  confluent  with  both  capsule  and  stem. 
The  columella,  moreover,  is  strongly  de- 
veloped and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  the 
spores  do  not  radiate  from  it.  <E.  Orifftthi- 
antsm,  the  only  species,  is  not  like  the 
other  Sptaehnei  decidedly  an  inhabitant 
of  dung,  but  grows  in  the  crevices  of  Al- 
pine rocks,  where  it  attracts  notice  from 
its  pale  very  obtuse  leaves.  It  is  found 
rarely  In  Europe,  and  occurs  in  several 
localities  in  Great  Britain.         [M.  J.  B.] 

(EDOGONIUM.  A  curious  genus  of  green- 
'  spored  AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ocn^ugatcBt  but  producing  fruit  by  the  di- 
vision of  a  cell  and  not  by  the  junction  of 
the  cells  of  two  contiguous  threads.  The 
propagation  is  very  much  like  that  de- 
scribed under  Butbochcete^  except  that  the 
product  of  Impregnation  is  a  simple  zoo- 
spore which  throws  out  rootlike  holdfasts 
at  the  base  as  soon  as  it  becomes  station- 
ary, and  is  not  resolved,  as  in  Bulbocheete, 
into  four  distinct  spores.  The  si>ores  of 
(Edogonium,  though  at  first  green.of  ten  be 
come  at  the  most  brilliant  red.  Multipli 
cation  sometimes  takes  place  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  threads,  which  is  readily  effected 
from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  dissepi- 
ments. The  species  are  numerous.  Few 
foreign  species  have  been  observed  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
their  geographical  limits.  Vesicidifera  of 
HaasaU  is  the  same  genus.         [M.  J.  B.] 

(EIL  DE  BCEVF.  (Fr.)  Anthemis  tine- 
toria ;  also  applied  to  Chry$antfiemum  Levi- 
canthemum,  the  species  of  Buphthalmum, 
•nd Adonis atUumnalis.  —  DE  BOURIQUE 
The  seeds  of  Mucuna  urens.  —  DE  CHAT. 
The  seeds  of  Ouilandina  Bonduc.  —  DE 
CHRIST.  Aster  AvieUus.  —  DE  OISEAD, 
or  DE  PEBDRIX.  Adonis  cBStivalis.  - 
DE  PAON.  Anentone  Pavonina,  —  DU 
80LEIL.    TuXipa  OculU  solU. 

(EILLET.  (Fr.)  Dianthus.  —1  BOU- 
QUET, or  A  RATAFIA.  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyUus.  —  BADIN.  Dianthus  hispanicus. 
—  DE  DIEU.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis^  and  L. 
caronaria  :  also  Agroslemma  QitKago.  — 
D-INDE.  TageUscreeta.  -  D'INDE  TACH- 
ETB.  Tagetes  signata.  —  DE  POBTE. 
DimUhusbafbatus.  —  DESCHARTREUX. 
Dianthtts  carthusianonim.  —  DES  FLEU- 
RIOTES.  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  —  DES 
PBE8.  LychnU  Flos  cuculi.  —  GIROFLE. 
Dkmthus  Caryophyllus.  -  JANSBNISTE. 
Xfekius  Visearia.  —MARIN.  Statics Limo- 
iSm.  —  MIGNARDISE.  or  PLUME. 
DUmtkus  plvmarius.--  PETIT  D'INDE. 
Titgdu  patHla,   —   VELU.    DiarUhus  Ar- 


(EILLETTE.   (Fr.)  Papaver  somniferum. 

CENANTHE.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferte, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  plants  fre- 
quenting wet  or  marshy  places,  or  even 
growing  in  water.  The  leaves  are  much 
divided,  and  the  umbels  compound,  gene- 
rally without  a  common  involucre,  but 
with  partial  involucels  of  many  narrow 
bracts.  The  outermost  flowers  are  usually 
on  long  stalks,  sterile  and  with  large  pe- 
tals; the  inner  ones  on  shorter  stalks.  The 
fruit  is  cylindrical  or  ovate,  surmounted 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  long 
styles,  which  latter  are  dilated  at  the  base ; 
and  the  carpels  marked  by  flve  convex  ribs, 
between  which,  within  the  rind,  run  as 
many  yittao. 

The  species  are  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
are  rare  in  America.    Some  of  them  are 


GEnanths  crocata. 

met  with  in  this  country,  and  certain  of 
these  are  very  poisonous.  (E.  erocata  is  a 
stout  branched  species  attaining  a  height 
of  three  to  flve  feet ;  the  root  consists  of 
a  number  of  thick  whitish  parsnip-like 
tubers ;  the  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
nate, with  broad  lozenge-shaped  segments; 
the  umbels  are  on  long  terminal  stalks,  the 
outer  florets  Imperfect;  and  the  fruits  are 
somewhat  cylindrical,  densely  packed.  The 
juice  of  the  stem  and  roots  becomes  yellow 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Tlie  roots  act  as 
n  narcotic  acrid  poison,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  parsnips  have  been<the  cause 
of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. The  difference  between  this  plant 
and  the  parsnip  is,  however,  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  foliage.  Inflorescence,  &c.: 
thus  the  root  of  the  parsnip  is  single,  while 
there  are  several  tubers  in  CE.  erocata.  The 
locality  in  which  the  plapt  is  found,  and 
its  wild  not  cultivated  condition,  should 
likewise  induce  caution.  The  plant  has 
been  used  with  beneflcial  result  in  certain 
skin-diseases ;  also  in  the  form  of  poultices 
to  ulcers,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  rats  and  moles. 

<E.  Phellandrium,  the  Water  Dropwort, 
Is  less  poisonous  than  the  preceding.  It 
grows  in  wet  places  or  even  In  the  water. 
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its  rootstock  varjlDR  in  appeanince,accorcl- 
Ing  to  the  locality.  Thus  If  In  deep  or  run- 
ning  water  the  rootstock  and  stem  are  long 
and  slender ;  in  other  cases  thicker  and 
erect.    The  leaves  are  repeatedly  pinnate,  t 
with  very  small  segments,  which  when  i 
under  water  become  long  and  halr-llke. 
The  umbels  are  smaller  than  in  the  fore-  I 
going,  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches.    The  variety  that  grows 
In  deep  running  water  is  by  some  consider- 
ed a  distinct  species  under  the  name  (E.  , 
fiuviOtilU. 

<E.  fitttUoM  has  fibrous  roots,  some  of 
which  become  swollen  and  tuberous.  The  i 
stem  is  thick  and  hollow,  slightly  branched,  I 
the  root-leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  small 
wedge-shaped  segments,  the  gtem-leaves  ' 
with  long  hollow  stalks  and  a  few  pinnate 
linear  segments  at  the  top.  The  umbel  ter-  \ 
mlnating  the  main  stem  has  In  general ' 
three  rays,  and  all  the  flowers  are  fertile,  i 
while  the  umbels  that  occur  on  the  branch-  j 
es  have  more  than  three  rays;  but  the 
flowers  are  barren.  This  is  perhaps  the  i 
most  common  species.  CE.  pimpineUoides 
has  tuberous  roots,  leaves  much  more  di- 
vided than  in  the  last,  stems  nearly  solid,  ' 
all  the  umbels  with  many  raj's,  and  having 
fertile  and  barren  flowers  Intermixed ;  the 
latter  are  on  longer  stalks  than  the  former. 
The  shape  of  the  leaves  and  tubers  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation.  Mr.  Bentham  com- 
bines with  this  species  OC.  Lachenalii. 

In  spite  of  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
some  of  these  plants,  others  are  innocuous, 
and  their  tuberous  roots  are  eaten  as  food. 
Cultivation,  and  the  locality  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown,  will  go  far  towards  ex- 
plaining this  seeming  anomaly.  Thename, 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
wine-flower,  is  applied  in  allusion  to  the 
vinons  odour  of  the  blossoms.  [M.  T.  M.] 

(ENOCARPUa  An  exclusively  South 
American  genus  of  Palmacem,  consisting 
of  six  or  seven  species,  abounding  princi- 
pally on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco and  their  tributaries,  forming  lofty 
trees  with  smooth  straight  stems,  and 
bearing  a  terminal  crown  of  large  pinnate 
leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  narrow 
and  somewhat  crisped.  Their  broom-like 
flower-spikes  spring  from  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  are  enveloped  In  double  woody 
spathes,  the  inner  of  which  Is  entirely 
closed  when  young,  but  ultimately  opens 
and  falls  off.  The  flowers,  which  have  no 
bracts  at  their  base,  are  of  separate  sexes 
on  the  same  spike.  The  fruits  are  oval  or 
nearly  round,  and  have  a  granular  fibrous 
oily  flesh,  enclosing  a  single  seed  of  a  nnt- 
meg-llke  appearance  Inside. 

Several  species  common  on  the  Amazon, 
such  as  the  Patawa  (E.  Batava,  the  Bacaba 
(E.  BaeabOt  as  well  as  (E.  distichus,  yield 
colourless  sweet-tasted  oil,  used  in  ParA 
for  adulterating  olive-oil,  and  excellent 
both  for  cooking  and  for  lamps.  The  In- 
dians also  prepare  a  palatable  but  slightly 
aperient  beverage,  by  triturating  the  fruits 
In  water  and  adding  sugar  and  mandlocca- 
flour.    The  stiff  slender  nerves  of  the  de- 


cayed base  of  the  leafstalks  of  (E.  Batava 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  arrows 
for  their  blow-pipes.  [A.  S.] 

CENOTHERA.  A  genus  of  onagrads, 
distinguished  by  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  four-cleft,  reflexed,  and  fugacious  ; 
and  the  seeds  numerous,  without  an  ap- 
pendage. The  species  are  chiefly  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ,  their  lower  leaves  with  triangular 
footstalks  and  usually  crowded;  and  the 
upper  leaves  alternate,  almost  sessile,  en- 
tire or  slightly  toothed,  rarely  pinnatlfld. 
The  flowers  present  considerable  difference 
in  colour,  being  in  some  yellow.  In  others 
white  or  purple,  and  they  usually  open  at 
night.  Many  species  of  this  well-known 
genus  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  oc- 
cupying deservedly  a  very  prominent  place 
In  collections.  They  are  all  handsome  bor- 
der flowers,  and  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  easily  cultivated.  CE.  bUnnis,  one 
of  the  best  known,  has  now  become  natu- 
ralised In  some  parts  of  England.  [G.  D.J 

(EON  I  A.  A  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  with  distichous  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers.  They  are  found  In 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon ;  and 
are  allied  to  Angrtecum,  from  which  thgr 
are  distinguished  by  the  three-lobed  hood- 
ed lip,  and  the  pollen-masses  having  two 
glands,  and  no  caudlcle.  [A.  80 

OERSTEDELLA.  Epidendtum  cerUrop*- 
talum,  a  Central  American  orchid,  was  first 
described  under  that  name  by  Relchen- 
bach,  who,  however,  soon  afterwards 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  called 
Oerstedella,  and  split  It  into  two  so-called 
species ;  now,  however,  he  reverts  to  his 
original  view,  and  combines  the  two  spe- 
cies under  the  original  name.  [A.  SJ 
OFBITEN.  Scabiosa  suceiaa. 
OFFSET.  A  short  lateral  shoot,  bcaringr 
clustered  leaves  at  its  extremity,  and  pro- 
pagating a  plant ;  as  in  houseieek. 
0IDE8,0IDEUa  See  Odes. 
OlDIUM.  A  genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds,  which  has  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  from  Its  connection  with  the 
Vine  Mildew,  which  arises  from  the  attacks 
of  O.  Tuckeri.  This  fungus  derived  its  name 
from  a  gardener  at  Margate,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  sulphur  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  Oidinm  of 
the  vine,  like  some  other  supposed  spe- 
cies, is  but  an  early  stage  of  some  Erygiphe, 
though  the  perfect  plant  has  not  yet  been 
found.  Another  form  of  fruit,  indeed,  be- 
sides the  necklace-like  spores,  has  oc- 
curred, consisting  of  little  cysts  filled  with 
minute  bodies  or  stylospores,  such  as  occur 
In  undoubted  species  of  Eryaiphe.  Though, 
however,  several  supposed  species  of  Oi- 
dium  are  referable  to  Erysiphe,  there  still 
remain  true  species.  Some,  which  grow 
on  decayed  wood  and  other  substances,  are 
remarkable  for  their  tawny  or  golden-yel- 
low spores  ;  but  another  species  with  large 
pallid  spores,  O.  frucHgenunit  deserves  no- 
tice, from  its  frequently  forming  patches 
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of  Httle  concentric  tufts  on  pears,  apples, 
and  other  fruits.  Whether  It  is  Itself  pro- 
ductive of  decay,  oronly  contingent  to  it. 
Is  uncertain.  In  the  white  mealy  s|>ec{es, 
the  necklaces  of  spores  are  very  short,  sel- 
dom exceeding  three  joints,  but  in  others 
they  are  often  much  longer.      [M.  J.  B.] 


Oidlum  Tuekm. 

OIGNON  (Fr.^  Allium  Cepa.  —  D*E8- 
PAGNE,  or  D'HIVEB.    Allimu  JUtulosum. 

OIL.  The  general  name  for  a  variety  of 
fatty  matters,  fixed  or  volatile :  those  of 
the  former  class  more  or  less  of  a  solid  or 
fluid  consistence,  and  those  of  the  latter 
being  known  also  as  essential  oils.  We 
here  mention  only  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  oils  of  vegetable  origin.  — , 
ALLSPICE.  An  aromatic  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  fruits  of  Eugenia  Pi- 
nunta.  — ,  ALMOND.  The  fixed  oil  ob- 
tained by  pressure  from  the  kernels  of 
Amygdalus  communitf  used  both  In  manu- 
factures and  medicine.  That  of  Bitter 
Almonds  is  very  poisonous.  — ,  ANDI- 
ROBA.  The  same  as  Carap  OIL  — ,  ANISE. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
Pivtpinella  Anigum;  see  also  Oil  of  8tar- 
anise.  — ,  ASAF(ETIDA.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  gum-resin 
of  Narthex  Asa/cetida.  — ,  ASPIC.  The 
same  as  Oil  of  Spike.  — ,  BACABA.  A 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  dfnoearpiu  Bacdba, 
used  in  Par&  both  for  lamps  and  cooking. 
— ,  BALM.  The  volatile  oil  distilled  from 
Melissa  officinalis.  — ,  BALSAM  OP  PERU. 
An  acrid  oily  fluid  obtained  from  Mvro- 
spermum  peruifertim.  — ,  BANCOUL.  The 
same  as  Lumbang  OIL  — ,  BAT.  A  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  berries  of  Lanrus 
notrihs.  — .  BEECH-NUT.  The  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  mast  or  nuts  of  Fagus 
sylvatica,  — ,  BEN.  A  limpid  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  ptery- 
gosperma,  used  in  perfumery,  and  for  lu- 
bricating delicate  machinery.  — ,  BER- 
GAMOT.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Cttnu  Bergamia  ; 
a  similarly  fragrant  oil  Is  obtained  from 
Mentha  eitrata.  — ,  BIRCH-BARK.  An 
empyreumatic  volatile  oil,  distilled  from 
the  bark  of  Betula  alba,  employed  in  tlio 
preparation  of  Russia  leather.    — ,  CADE. 


An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxyetdrus.  — ,  CAJB» 
PUT,  or  CAJUPUTL  The  stimulant  anti- 
spasmodic oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  minor.  -,  CAMPHOR.  A  lim- 
pid oil  obtained  from  Dryobalanops  anh 
mottco,  employed  In  the  preparation  of 
scented  soap  ;  also  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  branches  of  Campkoraaffleinarum. 
— ,  CARAP.  The  solid  fixed  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa 
guiancnsis,  also  called  Crab  Oil ;  In  South 
America  it  Is  used  for  burning.  — ,  CARA- 
WAY. The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruits  of  Carum  CamL  — ,  CARDAMOBL 
The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled  from  the 
seeds  of  Elettana  Cardamomum;  also  a 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  same  plant.  — , 
CASHEW  APPLE.  A  vesicatory  oil  ob- 
tained  from  the  pericarp  of  Anacardi»m  , 
oceidentale.  -,CA8BBW-NUT.  The  edible  I 
fixed  oil  of  the  kt* mels  of  Anaeardium  oe-  i 
eidentale.  — .  CASSIA.  The  heavy  vola-  | 
tile  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Cinna-  j 
womttm  Cassia.  — ,  CASSIB.  The  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Aeaeia  Far- 
nesiana.  -,  CASTAJiHA.  The  fixed  oil  ox-  | 
pressed  from  the  seeds  of  BerihoUetia  er- 
celsa.  — ,  CASTOR.  The  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Bicinus  eotmmunis,  used 
medicinally ;  the  common  jungle  lamp-oil 
of  India  is  an  inferior  kind  of  this.  — ,  CE- 
BADILLA.  A  fixed  fatty  oil  obUlned  from 
Asagreea  ojgMnalis.  — ,  CEDAR.  The  vola- 
tile oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of  Abies  Ced- 
nts  and  JMniperus  tfirginiana.  — ,  CEDRAT. 
The  same  as  Citron  Oil.  -,  CHAMOMILE. 
The  volatile  stlmulantoU  distilled  from  the 
flower-heads  of  J  nfA«miirnoMiU.  — .CHEE- 
ROJEE.  or  CHEROONJEE.  A  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Buehanama 
latifolia.  —,  CHERRY.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  iiark  of  Cerasus  serotina. 
— ,  CHERRY-LAUREL.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus.  —,  CINNAMON.  The  heavy  vo- 
latile medicinal  oil  obuiued  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  Cinnanumtum  teylanieum. 
— ,  CITRON.  The  fragrant  votatlle  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruiu,  rind,  and  leaves 
ot  Citrus  medica.  — ,  CITRONELLE.  The 
volatile  oil  of  the  Lemon  Grass.  — ,  CLOVE. 
The  heavy  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
cloves,  Oaryophyllus  aromaiieus ;  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  oil  obtained  from 
cinnamon  leaves.  -,  COCOA-NUT.  The 
fixed  oil  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  Coeos 
ntteifera,  used  In  manufactures,  and 
throughout  Western  India  for  Illumina- 
tion. — ,  COCUM,  or  KOKUM.  A  solid 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Oar- 
einia  purpurea.  — ,  COHUNE.  A  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Attalea 
Cohune.  — ,  COLZA.  The  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Brassiea  cam- 
pestris,  much  used  as  a  lamp-oU  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  — ,  OOONDI. 
The  same  as  Kundah  Oil.  -,  COPAIVA- 
A  volatile  oil  dIstlUed  from  the  bahiam  of 
Oopai/era  muttijugat  and  other  species. 
— ,  COROOKO.  An  Indian  medicinal  oil 
obtained  from  Argemone  mexieana.  — , 
COTTON-SEED.    Tlie  fixed  oil  expressed 
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from  the  seeds  of  Oostypium.  — ,  CRAB. 
The  same  as  Carap  OIL  — ,  CROTON.  The 
fixed  medicinal  oil  expressed  from  tbo 
seeds  of  Cfroton  Tiglium ;  tbe  same  name 
is  also  used  in  India  for  an  oil  obtained 
from  other  species  of  Croton.  —,  CUBEB. 
A  volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  CuJbeba  offlciwHit.  — ,  CUMARU. 
The  same  as  Tonquin  OIL  — ,  CUMIN.  A 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
Cuminum  Cyminunu  — ,  DILL.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Anethum 
graveolena.  — ,  DOMBA.  The  same  as 
Poonseed  Oil.  — ,  EPIB.  A  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Btuaia  latifolia, 
resembling  Ilpa  Oil,  and  adapted  for  the 
same  purposes.  — ,  ERGOT.  A  volatile 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Ergot  of  Rye. 
— ,  EUPHORBIA.  An  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  Laihyrit.  — , 
EXILE.  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
'kemeXiotThfvetianereifolia.  — ,  PENNBIj. 
The  volatile  medicinal  oil  distilled  from 
tbe  fruits  of  Fomiculum  dulce  and  F.  vui- 
gare.  — ,  FLORENCE.  A  fine  kind  of 
Olive  OIL  — ,  FUSEL.  An  essential  oil 
distilled  from  wine.  — ,  GARLIC.  The 
stimulant  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Allium 
sativum.  -.GENTIAN.  Tbe  oil  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Oentiana  lutea.  — , 
GERANIUM.  Tbe  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  odoratU- 
simum ;  also  a  commercial  name  for  Grass 
Oil.  -,  GINGELLT,  or  GINGILIE.  A 
fixed  oil  of  fine  quality  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Sesamum  indicum.  — ,  GIN- 
GER-GRASS. The  same  as  Grass  Oil.  — , 
— ,  GRASS.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticuSt 
employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  — , 
GROUND-NUT.  The  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  tbe  seeds  of  Arachis  hj/pogtea,  used 
aa  food,  and  for  lamps.  — ,  HEMP-SEED. 
The  fixed  drying  oil  pressed  from  the 
seeds  of  CatiTiabis  sativa,  used  by  painters, 
and  for  soap-making.  — ,  HOP.  An  acrid 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  flower- 
heads  of  Humxdus  Lupulus.  —,  HUTS- 
YELLOW.  Tbe  fixed  oil  of  GmzoHa  olei- 
/era.  -,  ILPA,  ILLIPOO,  or  ILLUPIE. 
A  fixed  solid  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Bassia  longifoliat  and  useful  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  — ,  JASMINE.  The 
volatile  perfumery  oil  obtained  from  Jos- 
minum  ojUHciruOe,  grandiflorum,  Sambac,  &c. 
— ,  JATROPHA.  Ah  oil  obUlned  from  the 
seeds  of  Cfurcas  purgans,  and  C.  muUiftdtu- 
—.JUNIPER.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  tbe  distillation  of  the  green  berries  of 
Juniperus  communis.  — .  KANARI.  The 
fixed  oil  of  CanariumeommunetViae^  in  the 
East  for  culinary  purposes.  — ,  RATJANO. 
An  Eastern  name  for  an  oil  said  to  be 
obtained  from  tbe  seeds  of  ArachU  hypo- 
gcRd.  — .  KEENA.  An  oil  obtained  from 
some  species  of  Oalophyllum.  — ,  KE- 
KUNE.  The  same  as  Lumbang  Oil.  — , 
KEORA.  An  Eastern  volatile  perfumery 
oil  obtained  from  Pandanus  odoratis- 
simus.  — ,  KHATZUM.  A  solid  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  (»f  Vemonia 
anthelmintica.  — ,  KHUS-KHU8.  The 
fragrant  attar  prepared  from  Andropogon 


muricatus.  — ,  KIKUEL.  An  oil  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Salvadara 
persica.  — .  KOKUM.  The  same  as  Cocum 
Oil.  — .  KOSSUMBA.  The  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
— .  KRUIN,  or  KRUNE.  A  crude  elastic 
gummy  substance  imported  from  Borneo. 
— .  KUNDAH.  or  COONDL  The  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  Carapa  guineensis  (C.  Totb- 
loucmina),  also  called  Mote  Grease  ;  it  is 
suited  for  lamps,  and  has  anthelmintic 
properties.  -,  KURUNJ,  KURRING,  or 
POONGUM.  A  stimulant  fixed  oil  obtained 
frnm  the  seeds  of  Pongamia  glabra.  —, 
KTAPOOTIE.  The  same  as  Cajeput  OIL 
— .  LAUREL.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
f  n)m  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis ;  also  a 
fixed  solid  oil  from  the  same  plant.  — , 
LAVENDER.  The  fragrant  volatile  oil 
distilled  from  the  flower«  of  Lavandula 
vera.  —.LEMON.  The  volatile  perfumery 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  tbe  rind  of 
tbe  fruit  of  Cfitrus  Limonum.  — ,  LEMON- 
GRASS.  Tbe  volatile  perfumery  oil  ob- 
tained from  Andropogon  citratiim.  — , 
LILY.  An  Infusion  of  the  flowers  of  Lilinm 
candidum  In  oil.  — ,  LIMBOLEE.  The 
clear  flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Bergera  Konigii.  —,  LINSEED.  The  flxed 
drying  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  Linum  uaitatissimum,  much  used 
in  oil-painting  and  varnish-making.  — , 
LUMBANG.  The  flxed  oil  expressed  from 
tbe  nuts  of  Aleurites  triloba,  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  rape  oil.  -  -,  MACE.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  thearillode  otMyri- 
sticamoschata;  also  a  flxed  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  same.  — ,  MACUJA. 
A  concrete  yellow  oil  obtained  from  tbe 
fruit  of  Acrocomia  scleroearpa.  — ,  MADIA. 
A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Madia  sativa.  — ,  MAHOWA-SEED.  Tbo 
same  as  Epic  Oil.  — ,  MALE  FERN.  Tbo 
anthelmintic  oil  obtained  from  the  rhi- 
zomes of  Lastrea  Filiaymas.  — ,  MARGOSA. 
Tbe  solid  flxed  oil  expressed  from  tbe  seeds 
of  Melia  Azadirachta.  — .  MARJORAM. 
The  volatile  Oil  of  Origanum,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  Origanum  vulgare;  Oil 
of  Sweet  Marjoram  is  obtained  from  O. 
Majorana.  -,  MARKING-NUT.  The  acrid 
vesicatory  oil  of  the  pericarps  of  Semeear- 
pus  Anacardium.  — ,  MARMOTTES.  A  flx- 
ed oil  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  Pruntts 
BrigarUiaca,  a  substitute  for  oil  of  fd- 
monds.  — ,  MEADOW-SWEET.  A  pro- 
duct of  sallclne.  — ,  MEZEREON.  Tbo 
acrid  volatile  oil  of  the  root  of  Daphne 
Mezereum.  — ,  MOGREE.  The  same  as 
Oil  of  Jasmine.  — ,  MUSTARD.  An  ex- 
cellent flxed  oil  obtained  from  Sinapis 
nigra,  and  In  India  from  other  species,  as 
S.  glauca,  dichotoma,  juncea,  &c. ;  also  a 
volatile  or  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
marc  of  S.  nigra.  — ,  MYRRH.  A  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 
— ,  NAHOR.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Mesua  ferrea,  — ,  NAMUR,  or 
NEM AUR.  The  fragrant  deep  yellow  Grass 
Oil.  obtained  from  Andropogon  Calamus 
aromaticus.  — ,  NAPALA.  The  flxed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Curcas purgans. 
— ,    NAPOOTA.    An  East  African  oil,  ob. 
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tained  from  the  Agaf  ti,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil  in  India.  — .  NAR- 
GISSn&  A  perfumery  oil  obtained  by 
maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Narcitsua 
odorus.  — .  NARPAULAH.  A  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  Croton  allied 
to  C.  Tiglium.  — ,  NEEM.  The  same  as 
Margrosa  Oil.  — ,  NEROLI.  The  volatile 
fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  of  Citrus  Bigaradia  and  0.  Awnm- 
tiitm,  much  used  in  perfumery  and  for 
flavouring.  —.NUT.  The  flxed  drying  oil 
pressed  from  the  kernels  of  Coryltit  AwH- 
lana  and  Jiiglana  regia ;  also  a  commercial 
name  for  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  ArachU  hypogcea.  —,  NUTMEO.  The 
volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Jfyris- 
tica  mo$chata ;  also  a  flxed  solid  oil  from 
the  same  plant.  — ,  OLIVE.  The  flxed  oil 
expressed  from  the  pericarps  of  Olea  ettro- 
pcea,  so  ranch  valued  for  its  domestic,  eco- 
noralcal.and  medicinal  uses,  and  commonly 
known  as  Sweet  Oil.  — ,  ONION.  An  acrid 
medicinal  volatile  oil  obtained  from  ^I/tttm 
C^a.  — ,  OONDEB.  The  same  as  Poon- 
seed  Oil.  — ,  ORANGE.  The  volatile  per- 
fumery oil  distilled  from  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  atrtis  AuraiUium  and  Bigaradia ; 
Orange-leaf  Oil  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  — , 
ORIGANUM.  The  same  as  Oil  of  Marjoram. 
— ,  OUABE.  An  excellent  lubricating 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Om- 
phtUeadiandra.  — ,  PALM.  The  dark  yellow 
flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Slais 
guineensis  and  melanocdeca^  used  In  manu- 
factures, and  for  lubrication.  — ,  PAND. 
The  volatile  perfumery  oil  distilled  from 
Michelia  Champaca.  — ,  PANDANG.  The 
Tolatlle  fragrant  oil  distilled  from  Panda- 
mis  odcraiissimiu.  — ,  PATAWA,  or  PA- 
TAU A.  An  excellent  flxed  oil,  equal  to  that 
of  olives,  obtained  from  (Bnoearpus  Batava, 
used  In  Pari  both  for  cooking  and  for 
lamps.  — .PATCHOULL  The  volatile  per^ 
fumery  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leafy 
tops  of  PogostemoH  Patchoutu  — ,  PENNY- 
ROYAL. The  stimulant  volatile  oil  dis- 
til led  from  JtfentAaPitlflfKum.  —.PEPPER- 
MINT. The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled  { 
from  MenthapiperUa.  — ,  PHOOLWA.  The  [ 
fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Bassia  butyracea^  \ 
also  called  Vegetable  Butter,  and  common- 
ly burnt  in  India.  — ,  PHYSIO-NUT.  The 
flxed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Our- 
cos  pwrgans.  — ,  PIMENTO.  The  same  as 
Oil  of  Allspice.  — ,  PINHOfiN.  A  purga- 
tive oil  obtained  from  Curcaa  mtdtiftdtis, 
— ,  PINNACOTTAY.  The  same  as  Poon- 
seed  OIL  — ,  PIQUIA,  A  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained in  Brazil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
otOaryoearbrasiliense.  — .POONGA.  The 
same  as  Kurunj  OIL  — ,  POONGUM. 
The  flxed  oil  obtained  from  Sapindiis  emar-  , 
ffinatus.  — ,  POONSEED,  or  POONAY.  A  I 
flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Colo- , 
phjfUum  Inophyllum,  and  used  for  lamps 
and  medicinal  purposes.  — ,  POOTUKGEE.  i 
A  flxed  oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  fruits 
of  Calophyllum  tpurinm.  — ,  POPPY.  The 
flxed  drying  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Papaver  samntferuvit  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  olive  oil.   — ,  PORTIA-NUT.  . 


A  flxed  oil  obUined  in  India  from  Thespetia 
noptUnea.    — ,  POTATO.    An  acrid  Umpid 
liquid   obtained  from   potato  spirit    — . 
PROVENCE.    An  esteemed  kind  of  Olive 
Oil,  the  produce  of  Aix.    — ,  PURQUEIRA. 
A  Portuguese  name  for  Physic-nut  OIL  — , 
RAM-TIL.  The  flxed  oil  of  Chtixotia  oUi/era, 
used  exclusively  for  burning.   — ,  RAPE- 
SEED.  The  flxed  oil  pressed  from  the  seeds 
ot  Brauica  Naptis,  Ac.    — ,  RHODIUK   A 
volatile  balsamic  oil  distilled  from  the 
wood  of  the  species  of  Bkodorhixa.   —, 
ROSE.   The  same  as  Attar  of  Roses :  an 
oil  olitained  by  distillation  from  Botta  da- 
maseena,  eenti/nHa,  and  others.    — ,  ROSE- 
MARY.  The  volatile  oil  dUtilled  from  the 
branches   of  Bosmarimus  tfgleinatU.     — . 
ROSIN.   An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin  of 
the  pine-tree,  used  by  painters  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  other  purposes.  — , 
RUE.   A  volatile  stimulant  oil  obtained 
from  the  shoots  of  Ruta  graneotauu    — , 
8APPL0WBR.  The  same  as  Kosaumba  OIL 
— .  SANDAL, or  SANDER^S  WOOD.  The  vo- 
latile oil  obtained  from  Ranialmm  aUmm, 
much  esteemed  as  a  perfume.   — ,  8APU-  I 
CAIA.    The  flxed  oil  expressed  from  the 
kernels  of  £MytAi«Za*Me(^o  and  others.  — , 
8ARSAPARILLA.  Tbe  volatile  medicinal  ' 
oil  obtained  from  Sarsaparllla.  — ,  8AS8A-  , 
FRAa    The  volatile  stimulant  oil  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  Sassafnu  o0leinalt ;  also  1 
a  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Nectattdra  eym-  , 
barum,  an  excellent  solvent  for  resinous 
gums.    — ,  SAVIN.    The  volatile  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  green  tops  otJiaiipenu  So- 
bina.    —,  SEED.    An  indefinite  name  for  , 
several  kinds  of  oil  which  enter  Into  com-  i 
merce,  especially  for  those  made  from  til,  < 
poppy,  and  other  Indian  seeds.  — ,  SENNA. 
A  volatile  medicinal  oil  distilled  from 
senna-leaves.    — ,  SERINGA.    An  oil  ob-  i 
tained  In  Brazil  from  the  fruits  otSiphonta  \ 
elastica.     — ,  SERPOLET.    The  essential 
oil  distilled  from  Thymus  Serpyltun.    — , 
SESAMUM.    The  flxed  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  black  til,  a  varlejur  of  Se- 
samwn  orietUale.    — ,  SHANOHAR.     The 
flxed  oil  of  Brassiea  ehinensis.   — ,  SIR!. 
The  same  as  Lemon-grass  oIL    — ,  SOAP- 
NUT.     The  same  as  Poongum  OIL     — , 
SPEARMINT.    The  volatile  aromatic  oil 
distilled  from  Mentha  tnridts.    — ,  SPIKE. 
The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Lavandula 
Spica,  used    by  painters    on   porcelain, 
and    in   preparing  varnish   for  artists; 
also,  the  oil  of  L.  SUrchaa.     -,  SPIKE- 
NARD.   A  druggist's  name  for  Grass  OIL 
— ,  SPURRY.    A  lamp-oil  obuined  from 
Spergula  saHva,     — ,  STAR-ANISE.     The 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  /?/t- 
eium  anisatum.     — ,  SUNFLOWER.    The 
flxed  oil  expressed  from  the  acbenes  of 
Helianthus  annuus,  scarcely  Inferior  to 
olive  OIL    — ,  SWEET.    The  same  as  Olive 
OIL    — ,  SWEET  BAY.    The  volatile  form 
of  Laurel  Oil.    — ,  TALLl(X)ONAH.    The 
same  as  Kundah  Oil.    — ,  TAR.    The  vola- 
tile oil  obUined  by  distilling  tar.     — , 
TEUSS.    A  Chinese  oil  obtained  from  Arar 
chis,  and  used  both  for  f«>nd  and  burning 
in  lamps.    —.THYME.    The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  Thymus  vulgaris,  also  ap> 
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piled  In  the  shops  to  Marjoram  OIL  — ,  TO- 
BACCX).  A  volatile  poisonous  oil  distilled 
from  NicoUana  TaJmcum.  — ,  TONQUIN. 
The  expressed  perfumery  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Diptehx  odorata.  — , 
TUBEROSE.  A  perfumery  oil  obtained 
by  maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Poli- 
amihes  tttberosa.  — ,  TUMIKA.  A  con- 
crete fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  wild  mangosteen,  JHospyroa  Embryo 
opteria.  — ,  TURPENTINE.  The  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  resin- 
ous juice  of  Pintis  sylvestria,  maritima^ 
and  other  coniferous  trees ;  it  is  much  used  i 
in  house-painting.  — ,  UGGUR.  An  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  wood  of  Aquilaria  Agal- 
locha,  and  esteemed  for  its  perfume  by  the 
Orientals.  — ,  VALI8ALOO.  The  same  as 
Ram-tllOlI.  -.VERBENA.  An  essential 
oil  distilled  from  Aloyna  dtriodora ;  also, 
the  same  as  Lemon-grass  Oil.  — ,  VE- 
TIVER  The  same  as  Khus-khus  Oil.  — , 
VIOLET.  A  perfumery  oil  obtained  by 
maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Viola 
odorata.  —.WALNUT.  The  fixed  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Jiiglana 
regia,  valuable  for  domestic  purposes.  — , 
WINTERGREEN.  The  aromatic  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Oaidtheria 
procKmbetu,  used  in  medicine  and  by  per- 
fumers. — ,  WOOD.  The  balsam-llkc  pro- 
duct of  DipterocarpuM  iurbtnatua;  also 
a  product  of  Chloroxylon  Swietenia.  —, 
WORMSEED.  The  volatile  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  Avibrtna  anthelmintica. 
-,  YAMADOU.  The  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Mpristiea  selnfera.  — , 
ZAKKOUM.  An  oil  obtained  in  Palestine 
from  Elaoffnua  hortensU  angtut!i/<aia. 

OILCAKE.  The  residuum  after  express- 
ing the  oil  of  various  seeds,  especially  lin- 
seed and  rape,  which  Is  used  for  c«ttlo- 
feeding,  and  as  a  manure. 

OIL-PLANT.    Se»amum  vrientaU. 

OIL-SEED.  Ouizotia  oUifera;  also  Itieir 
ntu  communis.  — ,  SIBERIAN.  A  Cana- 
dian name  for  Camelina  fativa. 

OILY-GRAIN.    Sesamum. 

OKENIA.  A  genus  of  NyctaginacMP, 
named  In  honour  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher Oken.  The  only  species,  O.  hypogcea, 
a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  a  prostrate  stem, 
viscid  leaves,  and  solitary  purple  flowers, 
enclosed  within  a  three-leaved  involucre. 
The  perianth  has  a  regularly  flve-cleft 
limb  with  notched  segments,  and  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  stamens,  united  at  the 
base.  The  fruit  is  marked  with  ten  ribs, 
and  is  enclosed  within  the  hardened  corky 
base  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OKRA,  or  OKRO.  AbelmoBchtu  eactOen- 
Itia.    See  also  Ochra. 

OLACACEiB.  (,Olaeine<e,Olacada).  A  na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  berberal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Tropical  or  subtro- 
pical trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate 
cxstipulate  leaves,  which  are,  however, 
sometimes  alwrtive.  Calyx  small,  gamo- 
sepalous ;  petals  three  to  six,  hypogynous.  * 


free,  or  adhering  In  pairs  by  means  of  the 
stamen8,val vate  in  aestivation;  stamens  hy- 
pogynous, the  fertile  three  to  ten,  alternate 
with  the  petals,  the  sterile  opposite  to 
them,  inserted  either  upon  the  external 
elevated  margin,  or  outside  the  conspicu- 
ous disk  ;  ovary  one  to  three  or  four-celled ; 
ovules  one  to  three,  pendulous  from  a 
central  placenta ;  fruit  fleshy,  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  indehlscent,  often  surrounded 
by  the  enlarged  calyx.  f  J.  H.  B.j 

OLAX  The  typical  genus  of  OlacacecB, 
containing  about  n  dozen  species,  mostly 
Asiatic  and  Australian.  A  few  are  small 
trees,  but  the  greater  number  are  erect 
or  climbing  sometimes  thorny  shrubs, 
with  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  small 
whitish  flowers  either  solitar}'  or  in  short 
axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped 
and  very  small  at  flrst,  but  It  increases  in 
size  and  eventually  entirely  encloses  the 
ripe  fruit ;  the  petals  are  either  six,  joined 
In  pairs  by  the  fertile  stamens  cohering 
between  them,  or  flre,  four  being  In  pairs, 
and  the  fifth  free ;  three  irarely  four  or 
flvc)  of  the  stamens  are  fertile  and  flve  or 
six  sterile,  the  former  being  alternate  with 
and  the  latter  opposite  the  petals  to  which 
they  all  partly  adhere ;  and  the  free  one- 
celled  ovary  contains  three  ovules  hanging 
from  the  apex  of  a  free  central  column, 
and  ripens  into  a  dry  one-seeded  fruit. 

O.  zeylanica  Is  a  small  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  abundant  In  the  southern  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  It  Is  called  Malla.  Its 
young  branches  are  sharply  angled  and 
marked  with  flue  transverse  wrinkles ;  its 
leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  and  smooth, 
and  Its  racemes  consisting  of  a  few  short- 
stalked  flowers.  The  Cingalese  eat  the 
leaves  In  their  curries ;  and  use  the  wood, 
which  possesses  a  foetid  smell  and  saltish 
taste,  in  putrid  fevers.  [A.  S.3 

OLDENLANDIA.  Some  botanists  re- 
gard this  as  a  sectlim  of  Hedyotia,  while 
others  make  It  a  separate  genus,  charac- 
terised by  the  fruit  not  separating  Into  two 
carpels,  but  opening  at  the  top  in  two 
valves,  bearing  the  partition  In  their  cen- 
tre. It  Is  a  very  extensive  group  of  Cin- 
chonacecBt  and  is  widely  dispersed  over 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  tropical  and  temperate 
America.  The  species  are  low  spreading 
herbaceous  or  rarely  erect  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves.having  their  stipules  unitedwith  the 
leafstalks  and  usually  fringed  with  several 
bristles,  and  small  flowers  cither  solitary 
or  in  clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
rarely  In  terminal  leafy  panicles.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  four-lobed,  the  an- 
thers protruding  out  of  the  corolla  tube, 
and  the  style  entire  or  two-lobed. 

O.  umbellata,  the  Chayroot  plant.  Is  In  Its 
wild  state  a  low  widely-spreading  almost 
stemless  plant,  but  under  cultivation  It 
assumes  a  more  erect  habit  and  grows  six 
or  eight  Inches  high.  It  is  a  biennial,  with 
narrow  somewhat  whorled  leaves,  arid 
small  white  flowers  in  short  racemes,  hav- 
ing one  to  three-flowered  stalks.    Its  long 
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Slender  t^risced  rtMits.corauioiiljr  known  as 
Cbiiy-root,  yield  a  red  dye,  and  are  largely 
employed  by  the  dyers  of  Southern  India, 
tbc  plant  being  tbero  extensively  culti- 
vated. Several  shades  varying  from  pale 
to  very  deep  red  arc  dyed  with  them,  or  by 
combination  with  other  dyestuSs  a  flno 
chocolate  is  produced,  while  with  an  iron 
mordant  they  gi  re  a  deep  black.  The  cele- 
brated red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed 
with  cbay  root,  as  also  are  thechocolate-and- 
red  handkerchiefs  known  as  pullcats  or 
bandanas,  which  arc  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  slave  States  of  America  for  the 
nse  of  the  negroes.  [A.  S.] 

OLDFIELDIA.     During  the  past  half- 
century  several  kinds  of  hard  timber  have 
been   brought   into  use  by  shipbuilders, 
and  amongr  these  not  the  least  important 
Is  that  known  as  African  Oak  or  African 
Teak,  which    however,  botanically  speak- 
fn9,  is  neither  an  oak  nor  a  teak ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  information, 
is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  belonging  to 
the  EnptiorbiaeeoB  to  which  the  name  of 
OUt/Uldia  a/ncana  has  been  griven.  All  that 
is  at  present  known  of  this  tree  is  its  I  caves 
and   its  fruit.     The  former  are  digitate, 
baTius'  from  Ave  to  nine  short-stalked  leaf- 
lets radiating  from  a  common  leafstalk ; 
and  tbc  latter  a  roundish  three-furrowed 
thres-celled  capsule  nearly  one  inch  in  dia- 
neter,  splitting  through  the  middle  of  the 
I  cdlsinto  three  valves  bearing  the  partition 
la  their  centre  but  having  no  external  mark 
todicatins  its  position, each  cell  containing 
one  or  two  seeds  hanging  from  the  central 
CDliunn.  Thougii  nearly  one-third  stronger 
tten  cither  English  oak  or  Malabar  teak, 
African  Oak  or  Teak  is  not  so  generally  use- 
ful as  those  woods.  Its  ponderous  weight  dc- 
tvactlner  greatly  from  Its  value  and  render- 
toy  it  unsuitable  as  an  exclusive  material 
tor  shipbuilding,  the  vessels  built  entirely 
cf  It  beins  too  heavy.    It  Is,  however,  very 
— efni  in  certain  parts,  such  as  for  beams, 
keelsons,  waterways,  shelf-pieces,  &c.,  and 
particularly  in  steamboats,  as  it  will  stand 
a  sreat  deerree  of  beat  in  the  wake  of  fires, 
»fcm  there  is  a  free  current  of  air,  but 
wbeo  in  confined  situations  it  decays  ra- 
iMly.     The  sap  wood,  like  that  of  other 
itoBbers.  Is  also  very  subject  to  decay  ;  and 
•ren  tbe  solid  beartwood  does  not  escape 
tbe  attacks  of  large  larviB,  or  from  being 
ycrforated  by  teredos.  CA.  S.] 

OT^D-MAIIX    A  West  Indian  name  for 
rosea. 


OI*D-MAN.    A  name  given  by  rustics  to 
Hie  Southernwood,  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

OLD  MAN'S  BEARD.    Clematis  Viialba', 
«too  Qeropogon,  and  TiUandsia  nmeotdes, 
OLD-MAN'S  EYEBROW.  Droserabinata. 
OLD-MAN'S  HEAD.    Plloceretu  senilis. 
OLD  SOW.    Melilotuseceruleus,  or  Trigo- 
"    eterulea,  which  gives  iU  peculiar  fla- 

to  chapziger  cheese. 
OLD-WOMAN'S  BITTER.  Pieramnia  An- 
;  also  Citharexylum  dnereum. 


OLD-WOMANS  TREE.  Quiina  jamai- 
censis. 

OLEACE^.  (OleineoB,  Lilace(K,Fraxineee, 
Oliveworts.)  A  natural  order  of  oorollifloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's  solanal 
alliance  of  perigyuous  Exogeus,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite 
simple  or  compound  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual  flowers.  Calyx  ga- 
mosepalous,  persistent ;  corolla  four-cleft, 
sometimes  of  four  petals  connected  in  pairs 
by  means  of  the  filaments,  sometimes  want- 
ing; stamens  free,  two  (rarely  four),  alter- 
nate with  the  rorollinc  segments;  ovary 
free,  two-celled ;  ovules  iu  pairs,  collateral 
or  pendulous.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate 
or  capsular,  sometimes  samaroid ;  seeds 
often  by  abortion  solitary.  The  plants  of 
the  order  are  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent, 
and  some  yield  flxed  oil.  Olea  europcea  is 
the  olive-tree;  and  several  species  of  Omtis, 
more  particularly  O.  rotundifolia  and  O. 
europcsat  yield  manna.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  temperate  regions,  and  occur  m 
North  America,  Asia,  Europe,  and  New 
Holland.  There  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
genera,  including  Olea,  Fraxinus,  and  Sy- 
rwga;  and  nearly  150  species.     [J.  H.  B.J 

OLEA.  The  order  Oleacea;  takes  its  name 
from  this  genns,  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  Common  Olive,  about  thirty  species 
are  known,  mostly  belonging  to  Asiatic 
and  African  countries,  but  some  few  occur- 
ring In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Many 
are  trees  varying  from  twenty  to  Hfty  foet 
high,  and  producing  hard  useful  tfinher, 
while  others  are  large  shrubs.    All  have 


Oloa  europcMu 

entire  leathery  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small  whitish  frequently  fragrant  flowers, 
either  In  axillary  racemes  or  clusters  or  in 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  They  have 
a  fourlobed  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter 
wanting  in  the  New  Zealand  species,  two 
stamens  placed  opposite  each  other  witn 
their  anthers  projecting,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each 
cell.  The  fruit  has  an  oily  flesh  and  a  bony 
two-celled  stone,  one  of  the  cells  being 


as 
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frequently  abortive,  and  the  other  rtpcning 
only  one  seed. 

The  Common  Olive,  O.  europoea,  was  one 
of  the  plants  brought  into  cultivation  at  a 
very  early  period  of  man's  history,  and  con- 
siderable doubts  now  exist  as  to  Its  native 
country;  some  authors  supposing  it  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  Western  Asia,  from 
whence  it  migrated  into  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  while  others  regard 
It  as  indigenous  to  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  has  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  smooth  upon  the  upper  surface  but 
hoary  underneath,  axillary  erect  racemes 
of  flowers,  and  pendulous  ellipsoidal  fruits. 
It  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  very  tenacious 
of  life  and  of  great  longevity -so  great, 
indeed,  that  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  trees  at  present  existing  In  the  Vale  of 
Gethsemane  are  those  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Two  varieties  of  Olive  are  distinguished, 
namely :  the  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive,  the 
branches  of  which  arc  more  or  less  four- 
sided  and  spiny,  the  leaves  oblong  or  oval, 
and  the  fruit  small  and  valueless;  and  the 
Cultivated  Olive  (var.  saliva),  which  has 
roundish  unarmed  branches,  lance-shai>ed 
leaves,  and  large  oily  fruits  varying  In 
form,  size,  and  colour  in  each  of  the  nume- 
rous subvarletles.  The  principal  products 
of  this  tree  are  olive-oil  and  pickling  olives, 
and  for  these  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
In  Italy,  Southern  France,  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  8<iuthem  Europe,  In  Northern 
Africa,  Western  Asia,  Australia,  &c  The 
oil  Is  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  obtained  by  flrst  passing  the  olives 
through  a  mill  with  crushing  stones  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  bruise  the  flesh  without 
breaking  the  kernels,  after  which  the  mass 
Is  put  into  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure 
in  a  screw-press— the  flrst  product  being 
termed  virgin  oil.  A  second  quality  Is  ob- 
talned  by  moistening  the  marc  or  c^ke  with 
boiling  water  and  re-pressing  It;  and  a 
third  by  crushing  the  cake  so  as  to  break 
thC8tones,and  then  boiling  and  again  press- 
ing It.  Ollve-oll  is  Imported  from  several 
Italian  ports,  and  also  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Morocco,  &c  That  from  Leg- 
horn, called  Florence  oil.  Is  the  kind  used 
In  this  country  as  salad  oil,  and  comes  in 
flasks  surrounded  by  rushwork ;  but  Galll- 
P4»li  oil,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  that  Im- 
ported, comes  In  casks,  and  Lucca  oil  in 
jars  holding  nineteen  gallons.  In  the  olive 
countries,  oil  forms  an  Important  article 
of  food,  but  with  us  it  Is  only  eaten  as  a 
condiment,  the  bulk  of  the  large  quantity 
Imported  l)elng  consumed  In  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  pickling  olives  are 
the  unripe  fruits  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  bitterness  by  soaking  in  water  to 
which  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  sometimes 
added,  and  then  bottled  In  saltrand-water 
flavoured  with  aromatlcs.  The  wood  of  the 
Olive-tree  Is  Ijeautlfully  clouded  and  veined, 
especially  the  root  part.  [A.  S.J 

OLEAGINOUS.  Fleshy  In  substance,  but 
filled  with  oil. 


OLEANDER.    Nerimn  Oleander. 

OLEANDRA.  A  genus  of  ferns  belong- 
ing to  the  Aspidtete,  amongst  which  they 
are  known  by  their  simple  fronds,  com- 
bined with  free  veins,  and  sorl  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  veins.  They  have  globose 
sori  and  renlform  Indusia,  and  hence  hav- 
ing also  free  veins,  they  are  technically 


Oleandra  WallichiL 

not  far  removed  from  Lastrea  ;  but  their 
aspect  is  altogether  different,  and  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  distinct.  The  rhi- 
zomes are  creeping  in  some,  as  O.  nodosa, 
erect  and  frutescent  in  others  as  O.  nerii- 
formis ;  but  the  stlpltes  are  nodosely  arti- 
culate, and  the  fronds  undivided  and  strap- 
shaped,  the  veins  being  simple  or  forked 
and  parallel,  and  the  sorl  placed  very  near 
the  mld-rlb  of  the  fronds.  They  are 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  [T.  MJ 

OLEANDRE.    iPr.)    Nerium, 

OLEARIA.  A  genus  of  CmnpositcB  of 
the  tribe  Asteroidece,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Aster  itself,  and  only  distinguished  from 
l?nry Wo,  which  generally  represents  lister 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  bythe  pappus 
being  more  distinctly  double,  and  the  outer 
ring  of  setae  being  shorter  and  often  more 
chaff-like.  It  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, with  small  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
cottony  underneath.  The  flower-heads  are 
usually  larger  than  In  Eurybia,  and  either 
solitary  or  two  or  three  together  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  One  species,  0. 
dentata,  from  New  South  Wales,  has  been 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses. 

OLEASTERa  Llndley'a  name  for  the 
Ekeaonaceoe. 

OLERACEOnS.  Having  esculent  pro- 
perties, that  is  to  say,  flt  for  kitchen  use,  of 
the  nature  of  a  potherb.  Also,  growing  In 
cultivated  places. 

0LPER8IA.  A  genus  of  acrostichaceous 
ferns  with  creeping  rhizomes  and  dimor- 
phous fronds,  found  chiefly  In  tropical 
America.    The  typical  species  Is  O.  cervina. 
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wblcb  bas  pinnate  sterile  fronds,  ttaepinns 
traversed  by  parallel  simple  or  forked 
veins.connected  aC  the  margin  by  a  straight 
mare^nal  rein.  The  fertile  contracted 
fronds  are  pinnato-plnnatiffd  or  biplnnate, 
and  covered  on  botb  snrfiuses  with  spore- 
ca«es.  "Witb  this  are  sometimes  associated 
a  few  ocber  species  having  the  marginal 
vein  arcuate,  as  in  the  South  American  O. 
longifolia. ;  or  having  themargrinal  vein  zig- 
zaer  wttb  an  excurrent  velnlet  from  each 
exterior  angle,  as  In  the  St.  Helena  O.  stib- 
dtapftono.  [T.  M.3 

OLIBANI7M,  AFRICAN.  The  fragrant 
9um- resin  produced  hj  Bomoellia  papyri' 
fera,  — ,  INDIAN.  The  gnm-resln  of  Bo»- 
wettia  thuri/era,  also  called  B.  aerrata. 

OL.1ETTB.    (Pr.)    Papaver  aomniferum. 

OLIOOS.  In  Greek  comp«mnds=a  small 
number.  It  Is  generally  used  in  contrast 
with  many  ipoly),  when  no  specific  number 
is  employed,  as  in  the  definition  of  things 
the  number  of  which  is  small,  but  variable ; 
thus  oliffocarpcus  is  applied  to  sort  in  which 
ttoe  spore-cases  are  few  In  number. 

OLIO  DI  MARMOTTA.  A  Piodmontese 
name  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of 
Bhododendron  fermgineum. 

OLIVACEUS,  OLIVE-GRBBN.  A  mix- 
ture of  green  and  brown. 

OLIVE-  Olea  etiropcBO.  — ,  BARBA- 
DOS WILD.  Bontia  daphnoide*.  — , 
BLACK.  Bucida  Bttceras.  — ,  CALIFOR- 
NIAN.  Oreodaphne  ealifomica.  — ,  SPU- 
RlOrS,  of  Victoria.  NoteUea  ligtutrineu 
— ,  IVILD.  EUeagnus  angtutifoUua ',  also 
Bhus  Cotinus  and  Daphne  ThymeUea.  — 
—  of  India  Olea  dioica;  also  PiUranjiva 
Roadbwrghii.  —,  —  of  the  West  Indies. 
Jimetiia  amtrieana ;  also  Bucida  BuceraSt 
and  Bucida  eapUata. 

OLIVE-BARK  TREE.    Bucida  BueeroA, 
OLIVETIER.    (Pr.)    Elaodendrcn. 
OLIVE-WOOD.    BUeodendron',  also  the 
yellowish  fancy  wood  of  the  Olive-tree. 

OLI VBWORTa  Llndley's  name  for  the 
OUaeete, 

OLIVIER.  (Pr."*  01m;  also  applied  to 
the  "^est  Indian  wood  of  Bucida  Buceras. 
—  BATARD.  Bontia  daphnoides.  —  DB 
BOHbMB.  ElaagnuBangustifoliu8,  —  DES 
BARBADE&  Bontia  daphnoides,  —ODO- 
RANT.    OanuMihua. 

OLLUCO.    (Pr.)   MellocatvbeTOBa. 

OLMEDIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  trees 
of  the  family  Artocarpacea.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious ;  the  males  attached  to  a  glo- 
bose receptacle,  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  numerous  bracts,  and  having  a 
tubular  perianth  with  two  or  four  erect 
segments,  opposite  to  which  the  stamens 
are  placed ;  the  females  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  nomerons  overlapping  bracts,  tubu- 
lar, contracted  at  the  throat,  with  a  slightly 
foor-toothed  limb,  an  .ovate  one-celled 
ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules,  and 
a  style  dividing  into  two  long  thread-like 


branches.  The  fruit  Is  enclosed  within  the 
thickened  fleshy  perianth,  protected  by  the 
involucre.  [M.  T.  M.l 

OMALANTHUS.  A  small  genus  of  Eu- 
phorbiacece,  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  New  Holland.  The  plants  have  long- 
stalked  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  unisexual  flowers,  the 
males  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  spike,  and  the  females 
solitary  at  the  base.  Both  have  a  calyx  of 
two  flat  semicircular  leaves  notched  and 
glandular  at  the  base ;  the  males  contain- 
ing six  to  ten  stamens  with  short  flat  fila- 
ments partly  adhering  to  each  other,  and 
the  females  a  somewhat  cylindrical  two- 
celled  ovary,  terminated  by  a  thick  two- 
pronged  style  and  two  stigmas.  The  fruits 
are  two-celled  and  two-valved,  each  cell  i 
containing  a  solitary  seed.  [A.  S.] 

OMALOTHECA.    A  generic  name  adopt- 
ed by  some  authors  for  the  Onaphalium 
.  supinunit  which  differs  from  other  species 
i  in  the  outer  row  of  female  florets  being 
{  in  a  single  series,  and  in  the  flattened 
achenes.     It  is  a  small  tufted  perennial 
I  herb  found  in  Alpine  places  In  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  and  not    uncommon  on 
some  of  our  highland  mountains.     The 
narrow  leaves  are   clothed  with   white 
down,  and  the  small  flower-heads  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk  have  brown  Involucral 
scales.    Sometimes  very  dwarf  varieties 
about  half  an  inch  high  are  found,  and  in 
these  the  flower-heads  are  sessile  In  the 
midst  of  the  leaves.  I'A.  A.  B] 

OMANDBR-WOOD.  A  variety  of  Cala- 
mander  wood  obtained  In  Ceylon  from 
Dioepyros  Ebenaater. 

OMBROPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  BaJano- 
phoracece,  consisting  of  fleshy  herbaceous 
plants.with8hield-llkorootstockswhlcharo 
attached  to  t  he  root  s  of  trees.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  lea- 
thery or  woody  sheath,  the  flowers  them- 
selves being  crowded  along  the  sides  of 
the  little  stalks  supporting  the  peltate 
bracts,  unisexual  and  monoecious,  the 
females  having  two  styles.  These  plants, 
according  to  Pttppig,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  fungi;  they  spring  up  suddenly  In 
Peru  after  rain,  whence  the  name  from  the 
Greek  ombroSt  a  shower,  and  phuUm,  a 
plant.  [M.  T.  M.J 

OMIME-ROOT.   Pleetranthua  tematm. 

OMLAH.  A  Bengal  name  for  Emblica 
offlcinalis, 

OMCEA.    Ceratochilug. 

OMPHALARIA.  A  small  genus  of  gela- 
tinous lichens,  remarkable  for  Its  conldia 
l)eing  generated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hcematococcus  Is  multiplied.      [M.  J.  B.] 

OMPHALEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Evr 
phorbiacem,  consisting  of  trees  or  tall 
woody  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  male  flowers,  in  which  the  sta- 
minal  body  is  composed  of  a  mushroom- 
shaped  receptacle  or  disk,  round  the  edge 
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of  whicb  are  two  three  or  four  sessilo 
anthers.  The  leaves  ar«  alternate  or  nearly 
opposite,  large  bruad  and  entire ;  the  flow- 
ers in  terminal  panicles,  intermixed  with 
narrow  leaf-like  or  coloured  bracts,  each 
bract  having  In  its  axil  a  small  cyme  of  one 
central  female  flower  and  two  or  more 
lateral  male  ones,  or  sometimes  all  are 
males.  There  are  five  species  known,  two 
from  Madagascar,  and  three  from  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America. 
Amongst  the  latter  O.  triandra  has  a  white 
juice,  which  turns  black  in  drying,  and  is 
said  to  be  used  either  for  making  Ink  or 
as  glue ;  and  the  seeds  both  of  that  species 
and  of  O.  diandra  are  eatai»le,  after  extract- 
ing tlie  deleterious  or  poisonous  embryo. 
The  0.  diandra  especially,  is  cultivated  In 
St  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  under  the  name 
of  Noisettier  or  Cobnut,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flavour  of  the  seeds  to  that 
of  the  European  nuu 

OMPH ALOBI UM.    The  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Connara- 
cea,  met  with  In  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.    The  leaves  are  ter- 
natc  or  pinnate ;  and  the  flowers  In  axillary 
!  clusters,  or  crowded  together  In  a  panicle 
I  at  the  end  of  the  branches.    They  have 
much  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Oonna- 
I  ru8,  but  differ  in  that  the  fruit  consists  of 
five  pods  (fewer  by  abortion),  which  are 
slightly  stalked,  one-celled,  one  or  two- 
seeded,  and  two-valved,     Zebra-wi>od  Is 
stated  by  Schomburgk  to  be  the  produce 
I  of  O.  Lambertii,  a  native  of  Guiana.    Otiet- 
j  tarda  iipeciosa,  a  cinchonaceous  plant.  Is  also 
I  stated  to  furnish  this  wood.      [M.  T.  M.] 

OMPHALODBS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  BoraginaceeB,  dls- 
!  tniguished  by  having  the  four  nut-Uko 
seeds  furnished  with  an  inflexed  margin 
which  renders  them  cup-shaped.  They 
are  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  Caucasus;  and  several  species 
are  grown  In  English  gardens,  under  the 
name  of  Venus's  Navelwort.  O.  linifolta 
Is  a  common  border  annual  with  linear 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  tinged  with  blue. 
O.V€r>ia,thc  Petite  Consoude  of  the  French, 
Is  a  charming  plant  with  creeping  shoots, 
ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  brilliant 
blue  flowers  like  those  of  the  forget-me- 
not.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  a  common 
omnmeiit  of  shrubberies  and  cottage  gar- 
dens. [C.  A.  J.J 

OMPHALODIUM.  The  central  part  of 
the  hilutn,  through  which  vessels  pass  Into 
the  raphe  or  chalaza. 

ONAGRACEiE.  {OnaffrarkBt  Epttobiaeeee, 
Circaacea:,  Onagrads.)  A  natural  order  of 
calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  niyrtal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  the  parts  of  the 
flower  usually  tetramerous.  Calyx  tubu- 
lar, the  limb  usually  four-cleft  (sometimes 
two,  three,  or  six)  and  cohering  in  vari- 
ous ways,  the  estivation  valvate;  i>etals 
usually  of  the  same  number  as  the  cslycine 
segments;  stamens  usually  four  or  eight. 


epigynous,  the  filaments  distinct;  ovary 
two  to  four-celled,  usually  with  an  epigy- 
nous disc;  ovules  anatrffpal.  Pruit  succu- 
lent or  capsular,  one  to  two  or  four-celled. 
They  inhabit  chiefly  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  are  found 
sparingly  In  Africa.  Some  yield  edible 
fruits,  as  Fuchsia  ;  others  furnish  edible 
roots,  as  (Enathera  biennis;  and  both 
Trapa  naians  and  T.btcorms,  remarkable 
for  their  homed  fruit,  supply  edible  seeds. 
There  are  about  thirty  known  genera,  and 
upwards  of  450  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ONAGRAIRE.    <Pr.)    (Enothera. 
ONAOREa    (Pr.)    Onagracea. 

ONCIDIUM.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
genera  of  orchids,  comprising  upwards  of 
200  species,  and  exclusively  confined  to 
tropical  America  As  many  of  the  species 
are  found  growing  at  great  elevations  m 
the  mountain  regions,  they  do  not,  tu  cul- 
tivation in  this  country,  re<iulre  such  an 
elevated  temperature  as  might  at  first  l>e 
expected  ;  indeed,  O.  Warczetoiczii,  which 
grows  on  oaks  in  the  mountains  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Yeraguas,  at  an  elevation  of  8,ooo 
to  10,000  feet,  where  the  thermometer 
stands  at  40°  Fahrenheit  In  November, 
actually  perishes  as  soon  as  It  descends 
into  the  warm  zone.  In  its  l>otanical 
features  the  genus  comes  extremely  close 
to  Odontoglossnm.  its  flowers  have  similar 
spreading  sepals  and  equal-sized  petals, 
with  the  two  lateral  sepals  sometimes 
united  beneath  the  lip,  and  the  lip  itself 
eonttnuous  with  the  column  and  tubercled 
or  crested  at  its  base.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion resides  in  the  column  l>cing  shorter, 
and  not  narrowed  at  the  base  like  that  of 
Odonioglosaum. 

O.  PapUio  is  well  known  in  the  orchid- 
houses  of  this  country  by  tlie  name  of  the 
Butterfiy-plant,  a  name  applied  to  it  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  borne  singly  upon  the  ends  of 
verj'  long  slender  stalks,  and  have  the 
petals  and  hind  sepal  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  lateral  sepals  shorter  and  much 
broauer.  It  Is  a  native  of  Trinidad  and 
Venezuela.  In  some  species  the  racemes 
or  panicles  of  flowers  are  of  very  great 
length.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  O. 
altisstmum,  a  West  Indian  species,  with 
bright-yellow  and  brown-spotted  flowers. 
In  which  they  are  thirteen  feet  long ;  in 
O.  coryTtepAorum,  a  Peruvian  species,  which 
has  twining  scapes  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  long,  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  which  havo  dull-brown  sepals, 
pale  cinnamon-and-whitc  petals,  and  a 
deep  erimson-and  white  lip.  and  in  O. 
falcipetahim,  a  Venezuelan  plant,  which 
has  great  scrambling  panicles  twenty 
feet  long,  with  large  brown  flowers  as 
much  as  three  Inches  in  diameter.  In  a 
great  number  of  them  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  fiowera  Is  yellow,  usually 
variegated,  however,  with  other  tints,  but 
In  O.  eoncolor  the  flowers  are  wholly  yellow, 
and  very  large. 

One  section  of  the  genus  consists  ot 
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species  with  what  are  called  terete  (I.e. 
almost  cylindrical)  leaves.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  O.  Sprticei,  found  by 
Mr.  Spruce  on  the  Rio  Nefcro  in  Brazil, 
where  the  natives  call  it  Rabo  de  Satu  or 
Armadillo's  Tali,  in  allusion  to  these  terete 
leaves,  which  are  between  two  and  three 
feet  long  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  like  the 
tail  of  some  animal. 

O.  Laneeanum  of  Surinam,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  species  known,  having 
Its  sepals  and  petals  richly  mottled  with 
brown  upon  a  greenish  ground,  and  its  lip 
rose-coloored  and  deep  violet.    It  is  also 


Oncidiiuu  bic«lIo«um. 

remarkable  for  the  rich  vanllla-like 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  tubercular 
development  at  the  base  of  the  Up  is 
shown  In  the  accompanying  figure  of  O. 
I  hieaOoaum.  fA.  8.] 

ONOOBA.  A  genus  of  Flaeourtiacem 
ronflned  to  Nubia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
consisting  of  spiny  trees  with  alternate 
oblong  and  serrated  leaves,  white  race- 
mose flowers,  and  a  leathery  berry  the 
palp  of  which  is  sweet  and  eaten  in  Nubia. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  the  calyx 
fl re-cleft  and  deciduous ;  the  corolla  lias 
five  petals;  the  style  is  simple,  and  the 
fmlt  encloses  numerous  seeds.       [B.  S.] 

OXOOSPERMA.  The  two  species  of 
Oneogperma,  a  genus  of  Palms,  are  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  Areca.  They  are 
lofty  elegrant  palms,  with  slender  spiny 
trunks  marked  with  circular  scars,  termi- 
nal pinnate  leaves  with  very  spiny  sheath- 
ing footstalks,  and  pendulous  flower- 
spikes  springing  from  below  the  leaves 
and  enclosed  in  double  spathes.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual  and  usually  in  threes, 
one  female  between  two  males  upon  the 
lower  part,  and  in  pairs  higher  up;  in 
itrncture  they  resemble  those  of  Areca, 
except  that  the  males  uniformly  have  six 
stamens  with  short  stout  free  fllaments 
and  arrow-shaped  anthers ;  and  the  three 
stigmas  of  the  females  closely  connive. 
The  small  round  one-seeded  fruits  bearing 
the  remains  of  the  stigma  on  one  side  have 
agranular  (not  fibrous)  flesh  enveloping  a 
thin  shell,  which  closely  adheres  to  the 
Med. 

O.'fllamentosa,  the  Nibung  or  Nibong  of 


the  Malays,  Is  a  very  elegant  palm  found 
growing  in  masses  in  swampy  places  upon 
the  coasts  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  attains  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  has  leaves  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
with  very  numerous  narrow  drooping 
leaflets  about  two  feet  long.  In  Borneo 
the  delicate  white  heart  of  unexpandcd 
leaves,  called  the  cal>bage,  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  vegetable.  The unspllt  tniiiks 
are  used  for  house-bullding,  for  posts,  &c., 
and  the  hnrdest  part  of  the  split  trunks  for 
rafters,  fiooring,  &c.  [A.  S.] 

OXCOSPORUM.  A  genus  of  South-west 
Australian  Pittosjtaracete,  having  a  calyx 
of  five  small  leaves,  a  corolla  with  five 
petals,  five  stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  a  short  filiform  style  with  a 
simple  stigma.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
membranaceous  two-celled  seed-vessel, 
each  cell  containing  from  six  to  ten  seeds. 
It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  white  fiowers  occasionally 
striped  with  purple.  [R  H.] 

ONE-BERRY.  Paris  guadrifolia. 
ONE-BLADE.  Convallaria  hifolia, 
ONE-SIDED.  Havingall  theparts turned 

one  way,  in  consequence  of  a  twist  in  their 

stalks. 

ONION.  Allium  Cepa.  — ,  BARBADOS. 
Omithogahim  acilloides.  — ,  BOG.  Os- 
munda regalia.  —,  POTATO.  A  variety  of 
Allium  Cepa.  — ,  SEA.  Urginea  SciUa, 
— ,  TREE.  Allium  proli/erum.  — ,  WBLSH. 
Allium  Jlstulosum, 

ONOBROMA.  A  name  given  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  some  Eastern  species  of  Carthamna 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  on 
account  of  the  outer  fiorets  being  neuter 
without  a  pappus,  whilst  the  hermaphro- 
dite central  ones  have  a  pappus  of  linear 
chaff-like  bristles.  They  are  thistle-like 
plants,  with  yellow  fiowers. 

ONOBRTCHIS.  A  handsome  genus  of 
Leguminoace  of  the  tribe  PapilimtaceoB, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  pinnate 
leaves  without  tendrils.  Its  spicate  flowers, 
and  its  wrinkled  one-seeded  legume  or  pod. 
Our  only  British  species  is  O.  aativa,  the 
Common  Sainfoin,  which  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  on  English  downs  where  the  sub- 
stratum is  calcareous  ;  it  is  said,  however, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Sainfoin  has  been  much  cultivated  as  a 
shifting  fodder  crop,  especially  on  the 
oolite  soils,  in  which  its  deeply-penetrating 
roots,  by  bringing  up  organic  matter  from 
below,  act  most  beneflcially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thicker  crust  of  soil.  This  crop 
was  formerly  capable  of  holding  on  to  the 
soil  for  as  long  as  eight  years,  but  latterly 
it  has  become  so  mixed  with  burnet  (Pole- 
rinm  Sanguiaorba)  as  to  be  very  materially 
injured  as  a  crop,  the  burnet  growing  so 
much  faster  than  the  Sainfoin,  that  the 
land  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  former 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  The  mix- 
ture takes  place  in  the  seed,  more  especially 
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In  foreign  gamples  ;  for  as  the  weed  and  the 
crop-plant  are  harvested  together,  and  the 
two  seeds  are  somewhat  similar  In  colour, 
it  has  escaped  detection  bjr  the  careless 
and  uneducated  farmer,  and  consequently 
the  seedsman  has  not  been  particular  in 
their  separation.  They  are,  however,  very 
different  in  shape.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
errors  of  this  liind  is  to  buy  the  Sainfoin 
seed  decorticated.  The  leaves  of  both 
plants  are  pinnate,  but  the  leaflets  of  the 
Sainfoin  are  entire,  whilst  those  of  the 
bumet  have  deep  saw-like  teeth.     [J.  B.] 

ONOCLEA.  A  very  distinct  genus  of 
ferns  associated  with  the  Aapidiea.  The 
principal  and  perhaps  only  species  Is  O. 
sensibilia,  sometimes  called  the  Sensitive 
Pern,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  this 
name  beyond  the  fact  of  Its  speedily  wither- 
ing when  cut.  This  has  a  creeping  rhi- 
zome, and  dimorphous  fronds,  the  sterile 
ones  pinnato-plnnatifld,  bright-green,  with 
closely  reticulated  veins,  and  the  fertile 
biplnnate,  with  small  incurved  bacciform 
pinnules.  In  which  lie  a  few  large  globose 
Borl  having  a  special  cucullate  induslum 
behind  each.  It  Is  North  American,  and 
quite  hardy  In  our  ferneries.  [T.  M.] 

ONOMATOLOGY.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  relates  to  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  names. 

ONONIS.  A  numerous  genus  of  Legur 
mino8<B,  abounding  principally  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
None  of  the  species  grow  very  tall,  the  ma- 
jority being  undershrnbs  about  two  feet 
high.  They  have  trifoliate  or  rarely  sim- 
ple leaves,  with  the  leaflets  generally 
toothed,  and  the  stipules  adhering  to  the 
leafstalks ;  and  solitary  yellow  or  purple 
flowers  growing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  sometimes  forming  terminal 
leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  Is  cut  Into  five 
narrow  segments ;  the  upper  petal  of  the 
papilionaceous  corolla  is  large  and  striated, 
while  the  two  lower  ones  terminate  In  a 
pointed  beak,  and  the  stamens  are  all 
united  Into  a  sheath.  The  pods  are  few- 
seeded  and  usually  inflated. 

0.  arvensis  is  indigenous  to  this  country, 
where  it  occurs  in  barren  pastures,  on  the 
borders  of  ill-cultivated  flelds  and  similar 
places.  It  Is  usually  a  low-spreading  un- 
dershrub,  often  with  creeping  under- 
ground stems,  but  is  sometimes  more 
erect  and  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  has 
thorns  when  growing  in  dry  situations. 
In  England  Its  most  common  name  is 
Restharrow,  but  In  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
and  some  other  counties  it  is  also  called 
Cammock ;  and  the  country  people,  having 
the  idea  that  it  communicates  its  nauseous 
goat-like  odour  to  the  cheese  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  who  have  eaten  It,  call 
the  cheese  so  tainted  cammocky.  The 
name  Restharrow  has  arisen  from  its  tough 
underground  roots  causing  stoppages 
when  harrowing  or  ploughing  flelds  where 
It  abounds.  [A.  S.] 

ONOPORDON.       A   genus   of    spinous 
I  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 


Cynarocephalce,  of  compound  flowers,  and 
distinguished  among  its  congeners  by 
having  a  pilose  pappus,  the  hairs  of  which 
are  at  the  base  united  Into  a  ring,  four- 
ribbed  seeds,  and  a  honeycombed  recepta- 
cle. O.  Acanthium,  or  Ootton-thlstle,  the 
only  English  species,  is  a  common  way- 
side plant,  with  dull-green  woolly  very 
spinous  leaves,  of  which  those  seated  on 
the  stem  are  prolonged  at  the  base  so  as  to 
run  down  the  stem,  and  give  It  the  appear- 
ance of  being  armed  with  prickles  on  all 
sides.  The  stem  Is  three  to  four  feet  high 
or  more,  branched  above,  and  bears  many 
large  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers,  of  which 
the  involucre  Is  nearly  globose  and  very 
spinous.  It  Is  less  common  In  Scotland 
than  In  England,  but  according  to  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  it  Is  cultivated  In  the  former 
country  as  the  '  Scottish  thistle.  Some 
foreign  species,  and  among  them  0.  arabi- 
cunit  are  cultivated  for  the  picturesque 
effect  produced  by  their  stately  habit  of 
growth,  white  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple 
flowers.  French,  Chardon  commun ;  Ger- 
man, Zaiblume.  [O.  A.  J.] 

ONOSMA.  A  genus  of  Boraginacea,  con- 
sisting of  scabrous  undershrnbs,  covered 
with  stiff  white  hairs,  and  havingnumerous 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
scorploid  racemes  of  large  yellow  or  pur- 
plish flowers,  with  a  flve-parted  calyx,  a 
tubular  bell-shaped  corolla  without  scales 
at  the  throat,  exserted  stamens,  and  ovate 
stony  nuts,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  by  a 
flat  base.  The  species  are  found  In  Middle 
Asia,  and  a  few  In  Europe.  [J.  T.  S.J 

ONOSMODIUM.  A  genns  of  BoraginacecB, 
differing  from  Onosma  in  having  a  corolla 
with  a  ventricose  flve-parted  limb  of  some- 
whet  converging  segments.  They  are 
North  American  hispid  herbs,  with  oblong 
ribl^ed  leaves,  and  white  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish flowers,  with  Included  anthers.  The 
nuts  are  ovoid,  swollen,  and  affixed  by  the 
flat  base  to  the  receptacle.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ONYCHACANTHUS  (Including  Bravor 
isia.)  A  genus  of  Acanthacete,  conflned  to 
Mexico  and  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
O.  Cumingii  alias  Bravaisia  /lort&unda, 
and  0.  Berlanderianua,  both  large  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  considerable  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous,  and 
petlolated.  The  panicle  is  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, and  bears  whitish  or  yellowish 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  flve-cleft,  and 
the  corolla  nearly  funnel-shaped,  and  en- 
closing four  stamens.  The  capsule  is  ob- 
long.smooth,  two-celled,  and  contains  from 
four  to  eight  seeds.  [B.  S.] 

ONYCHIFM.  A  genus  of  pterideous 
ferns  with  decompoundly  divided  fronds, 
often  of  a  somewhat  membranous  texture, 
and  with  small  narrow  alternate  segments. 
They  are  very  elegant  plants,  and  In  some 
cases,  such  as  O.  auratum,  have  the  fronds 
of  a  somewhat  dimorphous  character.  The 
fertile  segments  are  soriferous  along  their 
margins.  The  sorl  are  linear  or  oblong, 
with  continuous  receptacles,  and  membrar 
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noufl  indusia ;  and  being  usually  opposite, 
tlie  iadusia  in  tlie  early  stages  of  growth 
nearly  meet  across  the  back  of  the  little 
segments  into  which  the  frond  is  divided. 
It  belongs  to  the  free-veined  Pteridece,  and 
contains  but  three  or  four  species,  found 
chiefly  in  subtropical  and  temperate  India 
and  Japan.  One,  however,  is  Abyssinian, 
and  one  West  Indian.  [T.  M  J 

ONTGENA.  A  cnrlous  genus  of  asco- 
nycetous  Ftmgi  growing  for  the  most  part 
on  auiraal  substances,  as  hoofs,  horns,  fea- 
ther8,wool,  bones,  Ac,  one  of  whicli  is 
Intimated  by  the  generic  name.  They  look 
like  minute  mostly  stipitate  puffballs,  but 
they  differ  materially  in  their  fruit.  The 
Talasnes  were  the  first  to  Indicate  the  true 
stmcture  in  this  genns.  Whether  the 
species  which  grow  on  wood  are  really 
closely  allied  must  be  determined  by  future 
observation ;  at  present  It  would  seem  that 
they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Pilanre  than 
Onwcno,  unless  the  latter  genus  should 
prove  to  have  species  with  both  sporife- 
rous  and  sporldiiferous  fruit.  Three 
species  at  present  have  occurred  In  Eng- 
ttnd,  one  of  which,  occurring  on  bones,  is 
distlnguisbed  from  all  the  others  by  the 
absence  of  a  stem.  No  species  has  at  pre- 
sent  occurred  out  of  the  northern  hemi- 
'  "Phere.  [M.  j.  B.J 

'  OOIVBEG.  An  Indian  name  for  Areca 
Catechu. 

OOKH.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Sugar 
Ctoe. 

OOLUNDOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
•ttd  of  Fhaseoltia  radiatua. 

OOLTSia  Monstrous  ovular  develop- 
ment In  plants. 

The  Japanese  name  for 


j  ^OOMUGGI. 
j  Bariey. 

,    OOPHORIDIUM.    The  larger  form  of 
I ,  «Pore<ase  in  Belaginella. 

'  ^OORD.  An  Indian  name  for  a  species  of 

'.'  JSSS^^^^^^  '"  *ome  of  the  dark- 
■J^rea  Algce,  as  Leathesia  and  Meaoglcea, 
iwo  kinds  of  zoospores  of  different  sizes 
•re  produced  in  separate  organs.  The  or- 
was  Which  produce  the  larger  are  by  Thu- 
•*»  called  trichosporangia,  and  the  others 
|»«Porangia.  It  Is  not  to  l>e  Imagined 
'w  either  of  these  have  the  power  of 
l™P'^p>*tion,  as  both  are  reproductive. 
'°  ^«<o  there  are  organs  answering  to 
™"widia,  which  produce  active  bodies, 
Ik--  °*^*  neither  male  functions  nor  do 
»MT  germinate.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to 
}*^  »  transition  between  spermatozoids 
•na  minute  zoospores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

-,OOTRUM.    The  Indian  name  for  the 

l/^otJkmiaextensa.  i 

OOWA.   A  species  of  Barley  grown  on  , 
*•  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

WAQUE.  The  reverse  of  shining ;  dull  , 
•*  0»o  reverse  of  transparent. 


OPEGRAPHA.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  order  Graphidei,  distin- 
guished by  a  linear  or  elliptic  simple  or 
forked  disk,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  perl- 
theclum.  Taken  in  Its  wider  sense,  it  In- 
cludes the  great  mass  of  those  lichens 
found  growing  on  trees  or  on  rocks,  re- 
sembling EysUrium  In  their  fruit.  They 
are  known  at  once  by  the  strong  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  the  characters  of  some 
Oriental  languages.  These  lichens  are  of 
little  practical  Importance,  except  In  so  far 
as.  In  company  with  some  other  cortical 
species,  they  help  to  enable  persons  to 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
bark.  '  [M.  J.  B.] 

OPERA-GIRLS.    Mantisia  Mltaioria. 

OPERCULUM  (adj.  OPERCULATE). 
The  lid  of  anything,  as  in  the  pitcher  of 
Nepenthes  or  the  fruit  of  LecjfthU;  more 
especially  the  lid  of  the  spore-case  of  urn- 
mosses. 

OPHELIA  A  genus  of  Indian  herbs  of 
the  gentian  family,  distinguished  from 
Agtdhotes  by  the  glandular  pits  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  being  un- 
provided with  any  scale,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  slightly  dilated  at  the 
base  and  even  adherent  one  to  the  other. 
O.  elegans  Is  described  as  a  very  elegant 
species,  with  light-blue  flowers  streaked 
with  veins  of  a  darker  hue.  The  stems  are 
used  as  a  bitter  tonic,  like  those  of  Its  ally, 
the  Chlretta :  see  Agathotbs.   [M.  T.  MJ 

OPHIOCARYON.  The  only  species  of 
this  remarkable  genus  is  O.paradoxum,  a 
large  tree  peculiar  to  British  Guiana,  and 
chiefly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Essequibo  and  its  tributaries.  The  generic 
name  signlfles  Snake-nut,  and  alludes  to 
the  curious  form  of  the  embryo  of  the 
seed,  which  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to 
closely  resemble  a  coiled-up  snake,  the 
radicle  or  rudimentary  root  being  long  and 
gradually  thickening  towards  its  lower 
extremity,  and  the  cotyledons  thin  and 
leafy.  The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves,  and 
l>anicles  of  minute  flowers,  producing 
roundish  fruits  rather  larger  than  walnuts. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  perfect  and  others 
of  one  sex  only ;  they  have  Ave  sepals,  five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  two  of  them  fertile  and 
opposite  the  inner  petals,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary.  The  fruits  are  often  sent  to  this 
country  as  curiosities,  under  the  name  of 
Snake-nuts  or  Snake-seeds.  They  are  not 
known  to  possess  any  medicinal  properties, 
but  the  singular  snake-like  form  of  the 
embryo  has  induced  the  Indians  to  employ 
them  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  veno- 
mous snakes.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Sapindacea.  [A  S.] 

OPHIODERMA.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Ophioglosmm  pendulum,  which 
differs  from  typical  Ophioglossum  in  having 
the  sterile  branches  fasclceforni  and  dlcho- 
tom  ously  forked.  [T.  M.] 

OPHIOGLOSSACEiE.  •  A  natural  order 
of  ferns,  separated  from  the  Polypodiacea 
by  wanting  the  elastic  ring  which  girts 
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the  spore-oMM  of  the  latter;  and  from 
MaraUiacea,  tbe  only  otber  order  of  FiUceSt 
by  bftving  a  straigbt  Instead  of  circi- 
nate  vernation.  They  have,  moreover,  the 
fructiQcatlons  marginal,  on  narrow  rachi- 
form  fronds  or  branches  of  the  frond.  The 
order  conuins  the  three  genera,  Botry- 
chium,  Helminthoatachy»,KaA  Opkioglossunit 
two  of  which  are  represented  In  our  own 
country.  [T.  M.] 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.    The  typical  genus  of 
Ophioglotaaeem,   distinguished   Irom   all 


OphiogloMum  pendulum. 

others  of  that  order  by  having  its  fructifi- 
cation iMjrne  in  the  form  of  spikes,  the 
spore-cases,  which  are  merely  globose  re- 
cesses placed  in  a  single  line  side  by  side 
along  tbe  two  margins  of  the  spike,  being 
connate  with  the  latter,  and  bursting  hori- 
zontally into  two  equal  hemispherical 
valves :  hence  the  spike,  after  bursting, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  notched  at 
regular  short  Intervals  along  Its  two  edges. 
These  spikes  terminate  either  a  separate 
frond,  as  in  0.  Bergerianum,  or  else  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  frond,  as  in  0.  vtilga- 
tum;  or  sometimes,  as  in  0.  po/motunt, 
several  fertile  spikes  branch  out  from  the 
same  frond.  The  leafy  sterile  fronds  are 
everywhere  reticulated.  The  species  are 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  arctic  zones,  and  being  of 
simple  structure  are  not  readily  discrimi- 
nated. Indeed,  some  botanists  go  so  far 
as  to  regard  the  greater  part  of  them  as 
forms  of  a  single  species,  our  common 
Adder's-tongue,  O.  vuii/atum.  CT.  MO 

OPHIOMERIS.  A  small  leafless  plant 
found  on  decayed  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
deep  shady  forests  of  Brazil,  forming  a 
genus  of  BurmanniacecB.  It  appears  to  be 
seldom  above  two  inches  high,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  obliquely  pear-sliaped  pe- 
rianth tube  with  the  three  Inner  lobes  long 
subulate  and  incurved,  as  in  the  allied 
Asiatic  genus  TAismta, from  which  it  differs 
in  its  free  stamens  and  the  almost  lateral 
orifice  of  the  perianth. 


OPHIOPOGON.  A  genus  of  LUiaeetB 
from  China  and  Japan,  cousistingr  of  herbs, 
with  linear  ensiform  leaves,  aiid  racemes 
of  subsecuud  flowers  terminating'  the  two- 
edged  scape.  The  perianth  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  at  tlie  base,  with  a  six-parted 
rotate  limb  ;  stamens  six  with  dilated  fila- 
ments ;  fruit  a  one-celled  one-seeded  berry, 
or  with  several  seeds,  at  length  exposed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  ovary.  CJ.  T.  8.] 

OPHIORHIZA.  A  genna  ot  CinchimaeeeB 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  words 
ophU,  a  snake,  and  rhiza,  root :  the  roots  of 
some  species  being  reputed  cures  for  snake- 
bites. It  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  usually  dwarf  perennial  herba- 
ceous or  8hrul>l)y  plants,  all  of  tbem  limited 
to  tropical  and  eastern  subtropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  and  often  unequal, 
and  the  flowers  sessile  in  a  single  row 
.along  one  side  of  the  branches  of  terminal 
(rarely  axillary)  flower-stalks.  The  short 
top-shaped  calyx  has  five  persistent  teeth, 
and  the  corolla  a  slender  tube,  five-lohed 
at  the  top,  with  the  edges  valvate  In  tbe 
bud.  The  capsules  are  broad,  flat,  and  two- 
ceiled. 

In  most  countries  where  venomons 
snakes  abound,  tbe  natives  higrhly  extol 
the  roots  of  some  plant  as  a  certain  remedy 
for  their  bites;  but  these  seldom  prove  efll- 
cacious  in  the  hands  of  European  practi- 
tioners,  and  are  often  found  to  have  ao- 
<iuired  their  reputation  from  their  snake- 
like form  rather  than  from  their  pbysieai 
properties.  Amongst  others  the  roots  of 
O.  Mungos  are  thus  used  by  the  Cingalese 
and  the  natives  of  India ;  they  are  most 
intensely  bitter,  and  may  possess  some 
medicinal  virtues.  The  plant  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  &c,  and  is 
called  Earth-gall  by  the  Malays  from  Its 
bitterness.  CA.  S.J 

OPHIOXYLON.    A  genua  of  dogbanes. 


Ophioxylon  Mrpentinum. 

distingnlshed  by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla  the  border  of  which  is  flve-cleft 
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one  beneath  each  ridgre.  O.gatbanifera^ 
80  named  under  the  Idea  that  it  produce 
the  f  (Btid  gum-resin  known  as  e^baiiui 
but  this  seems  open  to  doubt.    [M.  T.  Mj 

OPOPANAX  Dioscorides  and  ottM 
(jreek  writers  mention  a  medicinal  plait 
under  this  name,  which  Isnsedby  botanlal 
t(j  designate  a  genus  of  DmbeHiferce,  n 
presented  by  a  single  apedes,  O.  Chin 
nium,  a  plant  six  or  seven  feet  in  height 
resembling  the  parsnip,  and  a  native  o 
the  South  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  hi 
pinnate,  with  unequal  heart-shaped  seg 
ments  and  creuated  margins;  and  th 
flowers  are  yellow,  in  compound  nmbeli 
with  both  partial  and  general  involucrei 
an  undeveloped  calyx-limb,  and  roundisl 
petals,  with  the  jjpint  bent  inwards.  Tb< 
fruit  is  thin,  flattened  from  back  to  front 
each  half  with  three  thread-like  ridges 
and  three  oil-channels  In  each  furrow,  witi 
six  others  on  the  surface  that  adjoins  tlM 
other  half-fruit.  The  plant  yields  a  mllkj 
juice,  which  dries  into  a  gum-resin,  havinfi 
similar  properties  to  those  possessed  bi 
ammoniacum,  but  is  now  scarcely  used 
The  plant  Is  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  botanic  gardens,  but  is  of  nc 
ornamental  value.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OPORANTHUa  AgenvsotAmarylUda- 
cete,  founded  on  the  Amaryllis  luUa,  a  very 
pretty  dwarf  autumn-flowering  bulboue 
plant  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  round- 
ish bulbs,  hfemal  lorate  leaves,  and  one- 
flowered  scapes,  supporting  the  pure  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  crocus-like  in  shape  but 
larger.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  solid 
scape,  by  the  short  funnel-shaped  tube 
of  its  cupless  regular  perianth,  and  by  its 
filaments  being  inserted  equally  within 
the  mouth  of  the  perianth  tube.     [T.  M.] 

OPORINIA.    Xeontodon. 

OPPOSITE.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
some  other  body  or  thing  and  on  the  same 
plane.  Thus,  when  leaves  are  opposite, 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ; 
when  petals  are  opposite,  they  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  flower ;  and  so  on. 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS.  Opposite  a  leaf,  that 
is  to  say,  growing  on  the  side  of  a  stem 
opposite  to  that  on  which  a  leaf  grows ; 
also  applied  to  leaves  opposite  each  other. 

OPVNTIACE^  The  same  as  Cactacem 
(which  see).  One  of  the  divisions  of  this 
order  receives  the  name  of  Opuntidoe. 

OPUNTIA.  The  Prickly  Pears  form  a 
most  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  flfty  species,  con- 
fined to  the  American  continent,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  order,  inhabiting  hot  dry 
places.  They  abound  chiefly  in  Mexico  and 
California  in  the  northern,  and  in  Bnuil, 
Chill,  and  Peru  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  fleshy,  es- 
pecially while  young ;  but  as  they  get  old 
most  of  them  form  a  short  round  woody 
trunk,  and  the  older  branches  also  become 
hardened.  They  arc  erect  or  decumbent, 
and  seldom  grow  higher  than  eight  or  ten 


and  oblique,  short  stamens  Inserted  In 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  a  short  slender 
style  ending  in  a  ronnd  head.  The  only 
species  is  O.  $erpentinumt  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  a  climbing  shrub  with  leaves 
in  whorls.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek 
words  for  *  serpent  "and  '  wood,'  in  allusion 
to  the  twisted  root  and  stems.       [O.  D.] 

OPHIRA,  or  OPHIRIA.    A  synonym  of 
OraJbbia,  applied  by  recent  authors  to  one 
I  i  of  the  sections  of  that  genus. 

I'  OFHIURTS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
1   ing  to  the  tribe  BottboeUete.    The  inflores- 

<  cence  is  in  solitary  or  compound  spikes; 
spfkelets  one  or  two-flowered,  the  inferior 

t  sterile,  tlie  superior  fertile;  glumes  two, 
! '  the  lowest  thick  and  leathery,  five  to  seven- 
1 ',  nerved,the  nerves  often  obsolete ;  the  upper 

<  thin  and  paper-like,  two  to  three-nerved ; 
I  stamens  three:  styles  two.  Steudel  de- 
!  scribes  nine  species,  which  are  either  tro- 

•   pical  or  sabtropicaL  [D.  M.] 

OPHRY8.  A  genns  of  terrestrial  orchids, 

j  with  the  habit  of  Orchis,  hut  the  flowers 

I  have  no  spur,  and  the  lip  is  usually  very 

convex  resembling  more  or  less  the  body 

of  a  bee  or  other  insect.    Hence  the  names 

of  Bee-orchis,  Bplder-orchis,  &c.,  under 

'  which  they  are  popularly  known.    There 

are  a  considerable  number  of  species  in  the 

,  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 

and  they  are  often  found  there  In  great 

abundance  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of 

.  summer.    In  Britain  we  have  but  few,  of 

which  the  principal  are  the  0.  ajrifera,  or 

Common  Bee-orchis  with  a  broad  very  con- 

,   vex  lip  of  a  rich  velvety  brown,  and  O.  mtta- 

'  e}/«raor  FIjT-orchis  with  an  oblong  purplish 

,  brown  lip  with  pale  marks  in  the  centre. 

Both  grow  in  dry  pastures  chiefly  in  the 

south-eastern  counties. 

■'  OPIUM.  The  inspissated  Juice  of  Papa- 
.  ver  Momni/erHM,  — ,  LETTUCE.  Lactu- 
'  carinm,  the  juice  of  Laetuca  aativa  and 
L.  viroteu 

( ;  OPLISMENUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
<  longing  to  the  tribe  Panicea,  now  included 

'  <  in  Pantewm.   Only  one  of  the   species  is 

,  j  British,  namely,  O.  Orusgalli,  better  known 

,  w Pamicum or Eckinochloa  Crtu galli,vrMch 

occurs  sparingly  on  the  southern  coast  of 

;    England.  [D.  M.] 

t  OPOBALSAMUM.  An  oleo-resin  obtaln- 
*\  ed  from  BaUamodendron  gileadensis,  and 
,  ■  B.  Opobalaamum. 

OPOCHALA.    PentneJethra  macrophyllat 
an  oil-jlelding  plant  of  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

'  OPOIDIA-  Dr.  Lindley  has  described  a 
.  Persian  herbaceous  plant  under  this  name, 
and  considers  it  to  form  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
It/era.  It  has  a  tall  stout  erect  stem,  with 
decurrent  pinnate  leaves ;  the  general  um- 
bds  nnsurrounded  by  bracts,  the  partial 
ones  having  an  Involucel  of  many  bracts ; 
the  calyx  obscurely  flve-toothed,  and  the 
petals  yellowish.  Fruit  cylindrical  or  oval, 
wuh  three  ridges,  and  having  a  large  oil- 
ctaannel  beneath  each  furrow,  and  a  smaller 
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feet,  nearly  all  liefng  more  or  less  armed 
with  strong  sharp  spines.  A  few  have 
Jointless  cylindrical  stems  and  branches, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  both 
the  stems  and  branches  jointed,  the  joints 
being  generally  thick  and  flat  and  some- 
what resembling  leaves  In  form ;  but  the 
true  leaves  are  very  small  and  fleshy,  and 
soon  drop  off,  being  found  only  on  the 
young  branches,  one  being  seated  under 
each  of  the  tufts  of  bristles  and  spines 
with  which  the  branches  are  furnished, 
and  from  which  also  the  flowers  arise. 
These  latter  are  usually  of  a  yellow  or  red- 
dish orange-colour,  and  remain  open  for 
several  days.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
undistinguishable,  the  outer  or  sepal-like 
segments  being  narrow  and  often  green, 
but  passing  gradually  into  the  petal-like 
ones,  which  are  broad,  coloured,  and  widely 
expanded;  the  numerous  free  stamens  are 
shorter  than  the  petals,  but  almost  as  long 
as  the  cylindrical  style,  and  the  stigma  has 
from  five  to  seven  thick  erect  rays.  The 
fruits  are  pear  oregg-shaped.  with  a  broad 
scar  at  the  top  left  by  the  falling-away  of 
the  flower,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
tufts  of  small  spines,  their  fleshy  rind 
enclosing  numerous  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  nestling  in  pulp. 


Opuntia  Tulgarit. 

Tuna  is  a  Spanish-American  name  given 
to  several  Opuntias,  but  botanists  have 
adopted  it  as  the  scientific  name  of  a  single 
species,  0.  Tuna^  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  America,  from  Quito  to  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  from  some  of  which  countries 
It  has  been  introduced  into,  and  now  grows 
abundantly  in.  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  &c  It  Is 
one  of  the  tallest  growing  species,  having, 
when  old,  an  erect  woody  stem  sometimes 
as  much  as  twenty  feet  high,  and  jointed 
branches  from  four  to  eight  or  more  inches 
long,  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form,  and  having 
distant  bundles  of  spines  growing  from 
bristly  cushions,  each  bundle  consisting  of 
from  four  to  six,  or  sometimes  fewer,  stiff 
unequal  spreading  yellowish  spines.  It 
has  dull  reddish-grange  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces pear-shaped  fleshy  fruits  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  of  a  rich  carmine  colour 
when  ripe.    The  Tuna,  on  account  of  Its 


prickly  nature,  is  much  used  for  hedges, 
and  in  Mexico  It  Is  cultivated  for  rearing 
the  cochineal  Insect  (see  Nopalea),  besides 
which  several  parts  are  turned  to  useful 
account.  The  sweet  juicy  fruits,  called 
Prickly  Pears,  are  extensively  eaten  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  their  cooling  proper- 
ties; they  contain  an  abundance  of  sac- 
charine matter,  and  sugar  has  been  made 
from  them  in  Sicily ;  at  Naples  their  juice 
Is  used  as  a  water-colour,  and  In  the  West 
Indies  for  colouring  confectionery;  while 
in  Mexico  a  beverage  called  (}olinche  Is 
prepared  from  them.  The  old  branches  and 
stems  contain  a  network  consisting  of  an- 
nual layers  <»f  hard  woody  fibres,  of  which 
the  French  in  Algiere  make  various  orna- 
mental articles,  such  as  vases,  fancy  bas- 
kets, flower-trays,  &c.,  and  even  use  It  for 
veneering. 

O.  vulgaris  has  likewise  been  Introduced 
from  America,  and  become  naturalised  In 
Southern  Europe,  the  Canaries,  and 
Northern  Africa.  [A.  a] 

ORACH,  or  ORACHE.  An  old-fashioned 
potherb,  Atriplex  hortensis. 

ORANGE.  Citnu  Aurantium,  which  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  grateful  of  fruits, 
the  Orange  of  commerce.  — ,  BERGA- 
MOT.  Citruft  Bergamia.  -.HORNED.  A 
monstrous  form  of  Citrua  Aurantium,  hav- 
ing the  carpels  separated.  — ,  MANDARIN. 
The  Chinese  name  for  a  large-fruited  deep- 
coloured  variety  of  orange.  — ,  JAMAICA. 
Olycoamis  citnfolia.  — ,  MOCK.  Philadel- 
phua  coronariua.  —,  NATIVE,  of  Australia. 
Citriobatua.  — ,  OSAGE.  Ma4Uura  auran- 
tiaca.  — ,  QUITO.  The  berries  of  <So?anuwi 
quito^ae.  —,  SEVILLE.  Citrua  Bigaradia. 
— ,  SWEET.  Citrua  Aurantium.  — ,  WILD. 
Drypetea  glauca. 

ORANGE  COLOUR  The  same  as  apricot 
colour,  but  redder;  as  In  a  ripe  orange. 

GRANGER.  (Fr.>  Citrua.  —  DESOZA- 
GES.  Maclura  aurantiaca.  —  DU  SAVE- 
TIER.    Solatium  Paeuda-capaicum. 

ORANGE-ROOT.    Hydraatia  canadenaia. 

ORANGE-THORN.  A  colonial  name  for 
Citriobatua. 

ORANIA.  A  genus  of  palms  containing 
only  two  species,  one  of  which  Is  a  native 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  other  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca.  Both  have  tall  un- 
armed closely-ringed  stems,  crowned  with 
a  dense  head  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  of  oblique  form  and 
Irregularly  toothed  or  jagged  at  their  tips. 
The  flower-spikes  are  enclosed  In  double 
spathes,  the  Inner  of  which  Is  woody  and 
completely  closed,  but  ultimately  burats 
along  one  side,  and  the  outer  two-keeled 
and  open  at  the  top;  the  flowere  are  uni- 
sexual, the  upper  portion  of  the  spike  being 
occupied  by  male  flowers  in  pairs,  and  the 
lower  by  solitary  females  between  two 
males.  The  Malayan  species,  0.  macrocla- 
dits,  is  called  Ebool  by  the  natives.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  uses  of  either  It,  or  the  New 
Guinea  species,  O.  regalia.  [A.  &] 
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ORBEA.  A  name  given  by  Haworth  to 
some  of  the  species  of  Stapelia,  but  not 
generally  adopted. 

ORBICULAR.  Perfectly  circular ;  as  the 
leaf  of  Cotyledon  orbictUart. 

ORBICULUS.  The  fleshy  ringr  formed 
by  the  stamens  of  l^peliu.  The  circular 
bodies  found  in  the  cap  of  a  NidtUarieu 

ORBIGNTA.    Two  Bolivian  palms,  one 

with  a  tall  stem  and  the  other  dwarf,  and 

perhaps  a  third  little-known  species  from 

Brazil,  are  comprehended  in  this  genus, 

which  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  palms 

as  the  cocoanat.   The  leaves  are  pinnate, 

and  the  flower-spikes  simply  branched  and 

enclosed  in  doul)Ie  spathes,  the  inner  of 

which  is  completely  closed  while  young. 

Some  spikes  bear  male  flowers  only,  and 

:  others  both  female  and  perfect  ones.    The 

I  fmlt  has  a  fibrous  hnsk  enclosing  a  bard 

'  bony  stone.    O.  phaleraUi,  the  Ousi  or  Cu- 

sich  palm  of  Bolivia,   is  a  tall-stemmed 

plant   with    large  rather   erect  pinnate 

leaves,  which  the  Indians  nse  for  building 

'  and  thatching  their  huts,  and  for  weaving 

;  into  hats  and  mats.    They  also  obtain  a 

tatty  oil  from  the  seeds,  and  use  it  for 

anointing  their  hair.    Each  fruit  contains 

from  three  to  seven  seeds,  but  the  stone 

in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  so  hard  that 

I  they  are  extracted  with  difficulty.  [A  a] 

I      ORBILLA.    Such  a  shield  as  Is  found  In 
\  lichens  of  the  genus  Usnecu 

ORCANETTE.  (Pr.>  Alkannaiinetoria: 
also  Onotma.  —  JAUNE.  Onovma  echi- 
oidu, 

\  ORCHELLA-WEED.  The  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  Roccelkit  a  genus  of  lichens 
celebrated  for  their  valuable  properties  as 
dye-weeds.  These  vary  much  in  value  ac- 
cording to  their  species,  or  rather  varieties 
(for  authors  have  most  needlessly  multi- 
plied species),  and  the  country  in  which 
they  grow,  that  from  Angola  being  the 
most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  most 
;  economical,  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
when  the  high  price  is  taken  Into  consldera- 
!  tlon.  Some  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  Ceylon  in  1851  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
'  whose  estimated  value  was  asoL  per  ton. 
Two  kinds  of  orsellic  acid  and  ery  thric  acid 
are  the  chemical  substances  on  which  their 
dyeing  properties  depend.  Orrhella-weed 
Is  found  on  the  maritime  rocks  of  hot  or 
warm  temperate  regions.  In  Great  Britain 
It  is  confined  to  the  south.  In  India  it  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  trunks  of  the 
Mango,  and  a  similar  habitat  produces  a 
species  in  Algiers.  The  flat  and  cylindrical 
,  forms  run  so  much  into  eadi  other  that 
the  distinction  of  species  is  a  matter  of 
some  difllculty.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ORCHIDIUM.    Calypso. 
I     OECHIDOFTJNKIA.    Orvptarrhena, 
'     ORCHID ACBwE.    (OrehidetB,  Orchids.)  A 
'  natural  order  of  Endogens,  the  type  of  the 
I  orcbidal  alliance,  in  which  they  are  distin- 
Ignished  by  their  irregular  gynandrous 


flowers  and  parietal  placentte.  They  are 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  in 
temperate  countries  assuming  a  terrestrial 
habit,  in  warmer  latitudes  growing  on  trees 
(epiphytes),  or  fixing  themselves  to  stones. 
Their  roots  are  fibrous  and  fasciculated, 
or  fleshy,ur  tuber-like  and  filled  with  starch 
or  homy  nodules  of  bassorin.  Their  stems 
are  sometimes  annual,  sometimes  peren- 
nial and  woody,  and  sometimes  pseudo- 
bulbous  ;  their  leaves  are  fiat,  terete  or 
equitant,  generally  sheathing;  and  their 
flowers  are  irregular,  extremely  variable  In 
form,  and  often  most  gratefully  fragrant. 
The  fiowers  consist  of  three  sepals,  equal 
at  the  base,  or  variously  extended  there; 
three  petals  placed  between  the  sepals,  the 
lateral  usually  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal; 
the  third,  called  the  Up  or  labellum,  usually 
larger  than  the  petals,  and  quite  unlike 
them  in  form,  homed  or  furnished  with 
various  appendages,  occasionally  moveable 
as  if  spontaneously,  now  and  then  con- 
tracted so  as  to  form  separate  parts,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  the  hypochil, 
the  highest  the  epichil,  and  the  middle  one 
the  mesochll.  The  stamens  and  style  are 
consolidated  into  a  central  body  called  the 
column ;  and  of  the  three  stamens  the  cen- 
tral only  is  perfect,  except  in  Cypripedium, 
where  the  central  is  abortive  and  the  two 
lateral  perfect.  The  pollen  Is  powdery,  or 
collected  into  grains,  or  adhering  In  wedges 
tied  together  by  an  elastic  material,  or  con- 
solidated into  masses  of  a  waxy  texture 
and  fixed  number,  the  masses  either  free 
or  adhering  by  a  caudiele  to  a  gland  be- 
longing to  the  apex  (or  rostellum)  of  the 
stigmas,  which  latter  are  usually  confluent 
in  a  hollow  mucous  disk.  The  ovary  is 
adherent,  one-celled ;  the  capsule  very  rare- 
ly fleshy,  indehiscent  and  pod-shaped,  usu- 
ally breaking  up  into  six  dry  woody  rigid 
valves  with  horizontal  cells,  of  which  three 
only  bear  the  innumerable  very  minute 
seeds  which  have  a  loose  netted  skin. 

The  order  owes  Its  chief  peculiarities  to 
the  consolidation  of  stamens  and  pistil 
into  one  common  mass,  called  the  column ; 
to  the  suppression  of  all  the  anthers,  ex- 
cept one  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  or  two 
in  CypripedecB ;  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  its  pollen,  and  the  anther  which  contains 
it :  and  to  the  very  general  development 
of  one  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth 
or  petals  in  an  excessive  degree,  or  In  an 
unusual  form.  The  irregularity  of  the  la- 
bellum, however,  disappears  in  such  genera 
as  Thelymitra,  PaxtoniOt  Sexisea,  and 
others ;  but  irregularity  is  predominant, 
and  the  flowers  assume  such  unusual 
figures  that  there  is  scarcely  a  common 
reptile  or  insect  to  which  some  of  them 
have  not  been  likened. 

The  irritability  of  the  labellum  Is  arte  of 
the  curious  peculiarities  of  these  plants. 
This  is  seen  in  different  species  of  Pteroaty- 
lUt  Megaclinium,  and  Bolbophyllum,  In 
Caleananigrita  the  column  is  a  boat-shaped 
box  resembling  a  lower  lip ;  the  labellum 
forms  a  lid  that  exactly  fits  It,  and  is  hinged 
on  a  claw  which  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
column ;  when  the  flower  opens,  the  label- 
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lum  turns  round  within  the  column,  and 
falls  back,  so  that,  the  flower  being  invert- 
ed. It  stands  fairly  over  the  latter.  The 
moment  a  small  Insect  touches  Its  point, 
the  labellum  makes  a  sudden  revolution, 
brings  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
lumn, passing  the  anther  In  Its  way,  and 
thus  makes  prisoner  any  Insect  which  the 
box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  Insect 
It  remains  shut  while  Its  prey  continues  to 
move  about,  but  if  no  capture  Is  made  the 
lid  soon  recovers  Its  position.  DrakceaeUu- 
tica  and  ^ricukea  ciliata  are  other  species 
with  remarkable  moveable  appendages. 

Orchids  are  found  In  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  except  upon  the  verge  of  the 
frozen  zone,  and  In  climates  of  excessive 
dryness.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica they  grow  everywhere,  in  groves, 
marshes,  and  meadows;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  they  abound  In  similar  situa- 
tions; but  In  the  hot  damp  parts  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  In  Madagascar  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  in  the  damp  and 
humid  forests  of  Brazil,  in  the  warm  mild 
parts  of  Central  America  and  Western 
Mexico,  In  the  damp  tropical  parts  of  India, 
and  on  the  lower  mountains  of  Nepal,  they 
flourish  In  the  greatest  variety  and  profu- 
sion, no  longer  seeking  their  nutriment 
from  the  soil,  but  clinging  to  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  to  stones  and  bare  rocks, 
where  they  vegetate  among  ferns  and  other 
shade-loving  plants  In  countless  thousands. 
The  OrchidacecB  are  divided  Into  seven 
tribes,  upon  characters  derived  from  the 
Btamlnal  apparatus,  thus  ^— 

*  Anther  one  only  ;  pollen  masses  waxy— 
Malaxea :  no  caudicle  or  separable  stig- 

matic  gland. 
EpidendrecB :  a  distinct  caudicle,  but  no 

separable  stigmatic  gland. 
VandecB :  a  distinct  caudicle,  united  to 
a  stigmatic  gland. 
»«  Anther   one  only;    pollen  powdery, 
granular,  or  sectlle— 
Ophrea :  anther  terminal,  erect 
Areihuaea:  anther  terminal,  opercular. 
NeoUece:  anther  dorsaL 
***  Anthers  two— Cypripedeoi. 

The  nutritive  substance  called  salep  has 
been  prepared  from  the  subterraneous  suc- 
culent roots  of  Orchis  ma$cula  and  various 
species  of  the  ophreous  division,  and  in 
India  from  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  Ett- 
lophia;  it  Is  said  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  a  chemical  principle  called  bassorin.  The 
viscidity  of  the  tuber  of  Aplectrum  hyemdU 
is  such  that  It  Is  called  putty-root  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  is  used  for  cement- 
ing earthenware.  The  substance  called 
vanilla  in  the  shops,  which  Is  the  dried  fruit 
of  Vanilla  planifolia  and  other  species, 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
and  a  good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  and  Is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  aromatics  known ; 
it  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  liqueurs,  and  of  various  articles  of  con- 
fectionery. 

For  various  Interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  flowers  of 
these  plants,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
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Darwin's  book.  On  the  Fertiliaation  of  Or- 
chids. [T.  M.] 

ORCHIDS.  The  popular  name  of  the  Or- 
chidacece,  or  Orchis  family. 

ORCHIL,  ARCHIL,  ORCHAL,  or  OR- 
CH ILL.  Various  names  for  the  dye  pre- 
pared from  Orchella-weed.  Two  varieties 
occur :  the  one  blue,  formed  by  steeping 
the  weed  In  some  ammoniacal  liquor, 
as  urine.  In  a  covered  wooden  vessel : 
the  other  red,  made  In  earthen  jars  In  a 
room  heated  by  steam.  Both  are  sold  in 
the  liquid  form,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
name,  are  of  a  more  or  less  decided  red.  — , 
BURMESE.  A  dye-stuff  prepared  In  Bur- 
mah,  from  Roccella  phycopsis.     [M.  J.  B.3 

ORCHIS.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
which  comprises  the  largest  number  and 
the  commonest  of  the  European  species, 
and  which  has  thus  given  Its  name  to  the 
whole  order.  The  species  are  all  perennial?, 
although  the  whole  plant  dies  down  and  is 
renewed  In  the  course  of  each  year,  for  the 
rootstock  produces  each  year  a  fleshy  tu- 
bercule  by  the  side  of  the  decaying  one  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  following  year's 
stem  shooting  from  the  top  of  the  new  tu- 
bercule.  The  herbaceous  erect  stem  is  leafy 
at  the  base,  with  a  terminal  spike  of  flow- 
ers, usually  red  or  purple,  but  occasionally 
white  or  greenish.  The  flve  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  upper  sepal  or 
all  three  often  arching  over  the  petals  ; 
the  lip.  either  dilated  at  the  top  or  three- 
lobed.  Is  always  produced  at  the  base  un- 
derneath Into  a  spur  or  pouch .  The  anther 
is  on  the  face  of  the  column,  the  two  ceils 
converging  at  the  base,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  pollen-mass,  contracted  below  into 
a  short  stalk,  terminating  m  a  gland.  The 
species  are  most  numerous  in  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  with  only  a  very  few  In 
North  America ;  the  British  ones  are  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  extent  attributed  by 
different  botanists  to  the  genus  Itself,  or 
to  the  individual  species. 

O.  macidata  and  O.  lati/olia,  two  species 
very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  are 
amongst  the  commonest  in  our  meadows, 
pastures,  and  open  woods.  The  tubers  are 
rather  flat  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
flnger-llke  lobes,  the  leaves  often  marked 
with  dark  spots  or  blotches,  the  flowers 
more  or  less  pink.  In  a  dense  spike,  with 
the  lower  bracts  almost  always  longer  than 
the  ovary,  and  In  O.  latifolia  exceeding  the 
flowers ;  the  lip  is  broad  and  spotted  or 
variegated,  and  the  spur  nearly  as  long  as 
the  ovary.  O.  mascula,  found  In  rich  moist 
meadows  and  shady  places.  Is  a  much  hand- 
somer plant,  with  entire  tubers,  and  showy 
flowers  in  a  loose  spike,  varying  from  a 
bright  pinkish-purple  to  flesh-colour.  O. 
laxiflora,  more  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  notfound  nearer  to  us  than  the  Channel 
Islands,  Is  like  It  but  still  handsomer,  with 
richly  coloured  flowers.  O.  militaris,  with 
Its  two  allied  species  or  varieties,  O.fusca 
and  O.  tephrosanthos.  Is  another  very  hand- 
some species,  with  a  dense  oblong  spike  of 
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TRTlegrated  flowers,  and  a  rather  short  spur. 
It  is  scarce  in  Britain,  being  limited  to  the 
counties  bordering-  on  the  Thames  from 
Berkshire  downwards ;  and  on  the  conti- 
nent is  seldom  found  in  large  numbers, 
usaalljr  scattered  over  hilly  pastures  or  the 
borders  of  woods.  O.  uatulata  is  a  small 
species  remarlcabie  for  the  dense  spike  of 
small  flowers,  the  deep  purple  of  the  unex- 
panded  ones  giving  It  a  burnt  or  scorched 
appearance.    O.  Morio,  one  of  the  common- 


offlcinale.  —  lyHOMBCB.  A»arum  enrt 
pmuiH.  -DE  JUDAS.  Bimeola  Aur^cnU 
Judo.  -  DE  LIfiVRE.  Bupleurum  fakii 
turn.  -  DOURa  PHmtda  Auricula.  - 
DE  RAT.  Hiemcium  PUoteUa.  —  DI 
80DR1S.  CerasHum  tomeniotum,  uxd  liuo 
sotis  arvmsis. 

OR^LIE.    (Pr.)   Attamanda, 

OREODAPHNB.    A  consldemWe  genui 


est  continental  ones  la  meadows  and  pas- .  ^'■'^Jf'»«<^.  Principally  Inhabiting  tropica 
tures.  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  .  ^merlca.  Most  of  the  species  form  lar^* 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  O.  eo- 1  y^^;  occasionally  upwards  of  a  hnndrei 
rtopAora,  a  continental  species  with  green- '  '®*V?  "^•»*»^  •^'t**  alternate  leaves,  anc 
and-^jrown  variegated  flowers.  Is  remark- !  Panicles  or  racemes  or  sometimes  smal 
able  for  having  three  varieties,  the  com- 1  w*"**^'""*!  ***•**•  <*'  unisexual  or  perfeci 
mon  one  with  a  strong  smell   of  buirs  '  """^^^t  tne  sexes  generally  on  dlffereni 

•- '*-   '--" -    •       -■   -    trees.    The  flowers  have  a  calvx  with  a  top 

shaped  tube  and  a  six-parted  limb,  whIcJi 
fallsaway  after  flowerlng.and  the  tube  th»ii 
Increases  In  size  and  ultimately  surroundsi 
the  lower  part  of  the  fruit ;  they  contain 
nine  fertile  stamens  with  short  narrow  Ola 
ments  in  three  series,  and  sometimes  three 
sterile  ones  forming  a  fourth  Inner  series, 
and  thsir  short  style  bears  a  disk-like  sUk 
ma.  0.  calif omica  Is  a  common  tree  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  where 
It  goes  by  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  Moun- 
uin  Laurel,  Spice-bush,  Balm  of  Heaven. 
Sawafras  Laurel,  Cajeput  tree,  Californian 


auother  quite  Inodorous,  and  the  third 
sweet-scented.  O.  hircina,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  its  spur.  Is  often  placed 
In  the  genus  Aceraa ;  it  has  a  curious  strap- 
like  linear  greenish  labellum,  spirally 
rolled  Inwards  in  the  bud,  and  In  the  ex- 
panded flower  hanging  down  to  the  length 
of  above  an  inch.  It  grows  usually  In  al- 
most Isolated  specimens,  and  Is  scarce  in 
Britain.  O.  ■pyramidalU  and  0.  eonopsea^ 
with  dense  spikes  of  small  pink  flowers, 
have  a  very  long  slender  spur ;  although 
In  many  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  each 

other,  they  are  now  usually  placed  In  dis- ,  ^,,       .    -. «  — .-.— 

tinct  genera,  the  one  in  Amcamptis,  the  \  ^i'l^  **^-  !»  ■<>«»«  paru  It  attains  a  heiglit 


other  In  Ovmnadenia.  Both  are  natives  of 
Britain  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  tubers  of  Orchises  abound  in  a 
nutritive  starch,  which  is  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  from  some 
of  our  common  species,  and  sent  to 
Western  Europe  under  the  name  of  Salep. 

ORCHIS,  BEE.  Ophrya  apifera.  — , 
BELL.  CodonorchU.  — ,  BOG.  Malaria. 
— ,  BUTTERFLY.  Babenaria.  -,  CRANE- 
PLY.  TipiUaria.  — ,  DOG.  Cynorchia. 
— ,  DEONB.  Ophrya fuci/era.  — ,  EARLY. 
Orcfets  maacula.  — ,  FALSE.  PlaianlhercL 
— ,  FLY.  Ophrya  muaci/era.  — ,  FROG. 
Periatylua  viridia.  — ,  GREEN-MAN.  Aceraa 
anthropophora.  — ,  HAIR.  Trichoama. 
— ,  HAND.  Orchis  mactdata.  — ,  LIZARD. 
Orchis  hircina.  — ,  MAN.  Aceras  arUhro- 
pophora.  — ,  MEADOW.  Orchis  Morio. 
— ,  MEDUSA'8-HEAD.  Cirrh&petalum  Me- 
ditace.  — ,  MONKEY.  OrcMa  tephroaanthoa. 
— ,  MUSK.  Berminium  Monorchia.  —, 
SPIDER.  Ophrya  arani/era  and  arachni- 
tes. 

ORCHIS  BARBE-DE-BOUO.  (Fr.)  Or- 
chis hircina.  —  BOUPFON.  Orchis  Mo- 
rio.   —    BOURDON.     Ophrya    arachniUa. 

—  MTLITAIRB  GRANDE.     OrchU  fuaca. 

—  MILITAIRB  PETITE.  OrchUusMata. 

—  PALMfi.    Orchis  lati/olia. 

ORDEAL  ROOT.  The  root  of  a  species 
of  StrpchnoSf  used  in  Western  Africa  by 
the  natives. 

ORDEAL  TREE.  SrythrophUBHm  gui- 
neense.  —  of  Madagascar.  Cerbera  vena- 
nifara, 

OREILLE    D'InB.     (Pr.)    Symphytum 


of  flfty  or  seventy  or  even  a  hundred  feet, 
but  In  the  southern  districts  it  is  seld«»m 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  When 
bruised  It  emltsa  strong splry  odour  which 
is  apt  to  excite  sneeiing,  and  the  Spanish- 
Americans  use  the  leaves  as  a  condiment. 
O.  opi/era,  a  large  tree  found  on  the  Ori- 
noco, yields  an  abundance  of  volatile  oil 
from  incisions  made  Into  Its  trunk,  and 
another  kind  is  obtained  from  its  fruits  by 
distillation.  The  first  is  used  as  an  appli- 
cation to  tumours,  and  the  other  in  con- 
tractions of  the  jolnu,  pains  In  the  limbs, 
*c.  [A.  8.] 

OREODOXA.  Someof  tbespedesof  this 
genus  are  among  the  most  graceful  of 
palms,  their  slender  ringed  stems  frequent- 
ly attaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  bearing  large  terminal  pinnate 
leaves  with  long  sheathing  stalks  forming 
a  cylinder  around  the  summit.  Six  species 
are  described,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  The  fiower-spikes 
are  enclosed  In  double  somewhat  woody 
spathes,  the  flowers  being  of  separate  sexes, 
and  surrounded  by  small  bracts. 

O.  oUracea,  the  West  Indhin  Cabbage 
Palm,  a  plant  formerly  Included  In  the  ge- 
nus^drcca,  sometimes  atuins a  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  perfectly 
straight  and  almost  cylindrical ;  but  like 
other  palms  It  is  quite  useless  as  timber, 
having  but  a  thin  outside  lajer  of  hard 
wood,  fit  (mly  for  making  ramrods  or  the 
walking-sticks  called  cabbage-sticks,  or, 
when  the  soft  Inside  Is  scooped  out,  for 
gutters.  The  semicylindrical  portion  of 
the  leafstalks  are  formed  Into  cradles  for 
negro  children,  or  made  Into  splints  for 
fractures;  their  inside  skin,  peeled  off  while 
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Sreen  and  dried,  looks  like  vellam,  and 
bears  ink  on  one  side.  The  heart  of  young 
leaves,  or  cabbage,  Is  boiled  as  a  vegetable 
or  pickled,  and  the  pith  affords  sago.  Oil 
Is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  [A.  S.] 

0RE0RCHI8.  A  genus  ol  terrestrial 
orchids  founded  on  the  Corallorhiza  foliosa 
of  Llndley,  a  plant  inhabiting  mountain 
meadows  in  the  north  of  India.  The  spe- 
cies are  tuberous  plants  with  grass-like 
leaves,  small  red  or  red-and-whlte  flowers, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  small  Eulophias, 
from  which  the  genus  differs  especially  in 
having  four  distinct  globular  pollen-mass- 
es. Four  species  are  known  :  O.  folioaa 
and  micrardha  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, O.  patens  from  Siberia,  and  O.  lan- 
dfolia  from  Japan. 

OREOSERIS.  A  name  given  by  De  Can- 
doUe  to  three  Himalayan  species  of  Oerbera, 
which  have  since  been  reunited  with  that 
genus. 

ORGANOGENESia  The  gradual  forma- 
tion of  an  organ  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance. 

ORGANOGRAPHY.  The  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  plants. 
ORG  ANT.  Origanum  vulgare. 
ORGS.  (Fr.)  Hordeum.  —  CARRl^B, 
or  D'HIVER.  Hordeum  hexaetichon.  — 
ELYMB.  Hordeum  eylvaticum.  —  EN 
EVENTAIL,  or  PYRAMIDALE.  Hordeum 
Zeocriton. 

ORGIBAO.  An  American  name  for  Star 
ehytarpha  jamaicenaia. 

OROYA  (adj.  ORGYALIS).  Six  feet,  or 
the  ordinary  height  of  a  man. 
ORIGAN.  (Fr.)  Origanum  vulgare. 
ORIGANUM.  This  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  oros  mountain,  and  ganoa 
joy,  in  allusion  to  the  gay  appearance 
they  give  to  the  hillsides  on  which  they 
grow.  Botanlcally  It  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Labiaia,  consisting  of  herbs  or  low 
shrubs,  with  their  flowers  aggregated  into 
cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes,  and  protected 
by  coloured  bracts  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  calyx,  which  latter  Is  tubular  with 
ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  and  has  a  nearly  regu- 
larly flve-toothed  or  sometimes  two-lip- 
ped limb  and  hairy  throat;  the  corolla 
is  slightly  Irregular;  and  the  stamens 
four,  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  also  of  Northern  India,  &c.  O.  tnd- 
gare,  the  Wild  Marjoram,  Is  a  common 
plant  In  this  country,  especially  In  lime- 
stone or  chalky  districts.  Its  stem  Is  one 
to  two  feet  In  height,  with  stalked  ovate 
acute  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flow- 
ers, arranged  in  compact  round  heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  corolla  is 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stamens 
than  the  corolla.  This  plant  yields  an 
acrid  stimulant  oil,  sold  in  the  shops  as 
Oil  of  Thyme.  It  is  used  as  a  caustic  by 
farriers,  and  on  similar  grounds  as  an  ap- 
plication to  decayed  teeth.   The  plant  has 


I  also  been  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  The 
I  writer  has  on  several  occasions  met  with 
a  variety  of  this  plant,  with  elongated  cy- 
lindrical spikes  of  flowers  in  place  of  the 
usual  globular  heads. 

O.  Onitea  and  0.  Majorana  are  Included 
among  seasoning  herbs,  under  the  name 
of  Marjoram :  one  or  the  other  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  plant  called  Amaracus  by  Greek 
writers.  In  addition  to  the  species  just 
mentioned,  others  are  cultivated  in  tlits 
country  as  ornamental  plants,  such  as  O 
Dirtamnua,  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  which 
has  roundish  leaves  thickly  Invested  with 
white  down,  and  flowers  in  drooping  spikes; 
and  0.  aipyleum,  which  is  similar  but  taller 
and  less  woolly.  These  last  are  popularly 
called  Hop  plants,  and  are  often  seen  In 
cottage- windows.  CM.  T.  M.J 

ORITHYA.  A  genus  of  LUiacetB^  found 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  closely 
allied  to  Tulipat  of  which  it  has  the  habit, 
but  differing  In  having  the  three  inner 
perianth  leaves  narrowed  Into  a  claw  at  the 
base,  and  in  possessing  a  distinct  style. 
From  Omithogalum,  In  which  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Linnaeus,  it  differs  not  only  in 
habit,  but  by  having  the  perianth  decidu- 
ous. [J  T.SJ 

ORME.  fFr.)  Ulmua.  —  A  TROIS 
FEUILLEa  PUleq  tri/nliata.  —BLANC. 
Ulmua  effuaa.  —  A  LIEGE.  Ulmua  aube- 
roaa.  —  D'AMERlQUE.  Guazuma  tomen- 
ioaa.  -  DE  8AMARIE.  Ptelea  trifoliata. 
-  DESIBERIE.    PlaneraRichardi. 

ORMBNIS  mixta,  or  Anthemis  mixta, 
a  plant  of  South  Europe,  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  chamomile,  has  along 
with  the  latter  been  placed  by  Grenier 
and  Godron  in  Chamomilla,  which  they 
distinguish  from  Anthemia  by  the  cylin- 
drical (not  compressed)  corolla  tube  en- 
larged below,  and  the  slightly  compressed 
achenes  rounded  at  the  summit  and  having 
three  slender  ribs  on  their  inner  face. 
From  the  common  chamomile  this  plant  is 
chiefly  distingruished  by  the  remarkably 
oblique  base  of  the  corolla  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ORMOCARPUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
nosce,  of  the  suborder  Pctpilionacece,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  shrubs  from  tro- 
pical Africa  or  the  Indian  Archipelago.very 
nearly  allied  to  JEachynomene,  and  chiefly 
differing  In  the  pod,  of  which  the  joints  or 
articles  are  marked  by  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  usually  covered  with  glandu- 
lar warts.  In  two  species  the  leaves  are 
reduced  to  a  single  rather  large  terminal 
leaflet ;  in  the  remaining  one  or  two  they 
are  pinnate  with  numerous  small  leaflets, 
as  In  jEachynomene. 

ORMOSIA.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoace,  chiefly  tropical  American,with 
one  or  two  species  from  Hong-Kong  and 
India.  It  consists  of  timber  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers,  which  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a 
pearlike  corolla,  ten  distinct  often  unequal 
stamens,  and  a  style  curved  Inwards  at  top 
and  bearing  the  stigma  on  one  side.    The 
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pods,  -which  are  flat  and  woody,  split  Into 
two  valves  when  ripe,  and  contain  from 
two  to  foar  shining  scarlet  and  black  or 
brownish-red  seeds. 

O.  dasycarpa  is  the  West  Indian  Bead- 
tree  or  Necklace-tree,  the  seeds  of  which, 
and  of  other  species,  such  as  O.  cocdnea,  a 
native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  are  roundish, 
beautifully  polished,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  with  a  black  spot  at  one  end  resem- 
bling beads,  for  which  they  are  substi- 
tuted, being  made  into  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, Ac,  or  mounted  in  silver  for  studs 
and  buttons.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ortnos,  signifying  a  necklace,  in 
allusion  to  this  use  of  the  seeds.  The 
timber  of  O.  panametue,  a  tree  of  fifty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  Veraguas,  is 
durable  and  used  for  building.        [A.  S.J 

ORNE.    (Fr.)    FraxtniiB. 

ORNITHIDIUM.  A  small  genus  of  West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  orchids. 
Some  species  have  ascending  and  others 
root-like  branching  stems,  sheathed  with 
imbricate  scales,  and  bearing  one-leaved 
pseudobulbs.  Their  flowers  are  axillary, 
and  have  erect  slightly  spreading  free 
sepals  and  petals,  and  an  ascending  cucul- 
late  Up.  which  Is  almost  always  connate 
with  the  base  of  the  column  and  parallel 
with  it.  The  anther  Is  two-celled,  with 
four  pollen-masses,  oblong  or  linear  cau- 
dicles,  and  a  minute  gland.  [A.  S.] 

ORNITHOGALUM.  A  rather  large  ge- 
nus of  lily  worts,  the  species  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  South 
European  and  West  Asiatic  regions  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  are  admitted 
into  the  British  Flora,  but  It  Is  question- 
able whether  any  of  them  be  truly  Indlge- 
BODs,  though  O.  pjfrenaicum  is  so  abun- 
dant In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  that 
Its  young  shoots  are  collected  in  the 
spring,  and  brought  to  the  market  for  sale 
as  a  substitute  for  asparagus ;  and  0.  urn- 
beUattan  Is  a  common  weed  in  many  parts 
<rf  England  and  Scotland.  The  last-named 
species  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  from  its  being  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  having  star-like  flowers. 
It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  Dove's  Dung 
of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  ch.  vl.);  and  Its 
bulbs,  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritious 
when  cooked,  are  eaten  to  this  day  in 
Palestine.  The  genus  Is  closely  allied  to 
SeiUa,  from  which  It  Is  distinguished  only 
by  its  flowers  being  persistent  instead  of 
deciduous,  and  white  greenish  or  yellowish 
Instead  of  blue.  All  the  species  are  bul- 
bous plants,  with  radical  not  stem-sheath- 
ing leave8,and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers, 
each  flower  with  a  withered  bract  beneath 
It.  Their  perianth  has  six  distinct  seg- 
ments, sprcsd  out  star-fashion  ;  and  their 
fix  stamens  have  flattened  fllaments,  and 
are  almost  free  from  the  perianth.  [A.  S.] 

ORKITHOGLOSSTJM.  A  genus  of  Jfcton- 
fkaeeai,  the  four  species  of  which  belong  to 
Uie  Cape  Flora.  They  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  simple  or  slightly  branched  leafy 
and    long-stalked  somewhat  race- 


mose green  and  purple  or  white  flowers, 
which  have  a  perianth  of  six  short-clawed 
spreading  pieces,  with  the  stamens  insert- 
ed at  their  base,  and  a  fleshy  gland  in  the 
centre,  and  three  styles  somewhat  united 
below.  [A.  S.] 

ORNITHOPUS.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  of  which  one  species,  O.  perpusilliis 
Is  a  small  prostrate  herb  well  marked  by 
Its  umbellate  heads  of  minute  cream-co- 
loured flowers  veined  with  crimson,  which 
have  a  bract  at  the  base ;  and  Its  jointed 
curved  pods,  which  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  claws  of  a  bird,  whence  the 
name  Ornithopus,  or  Bird's-foot.  It  is  not 
uncommon  on  gravelly  commons  in  Great 
Britain,  but  owing  to  Its  small  size  is  per- 
haps often  overlooked.  O.  aaiivuSf  the 
Serradilla,  by  some  considered  a  variety  of 
O.  perpuaUlvSt  a  native  of  Portugal,  is  a 
valuable  agricultural  plant,  introduced  in 
1818,  and  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  fact  of  its  producing  an  abundant 
crop  of  excellent  fodder  where  nothing 
else  will  grow  to  perfection.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  annuals.  French,  Pied  doiseau ; 
German,  Vogel/nss.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ORNTJS.  The  species  of  Omtu  are  by 
some  regarded  as  forming  merely  a  section 
of  Fraxinus,  but  others  recognise  them  as 
a  distinct  genus,  and  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  flowers  having  petals, 
for  which  reason  they  ga(n  the  name  of 
Flowering  Ash.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  all  belonging  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
are  middle-sized  trees  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of  small 
flowers,  which  are  either  perfect  or  of  dis- 
tinct sexes,  and  have  a  small  four-parted 
or  four-toothed  calyx,  and  four  long  narrow 
petals  usually  cohering  in  pairs,  the  perfect 
ones  containing  two  long  stamens  and  a 
pistil  with  a  notched  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
flat  and  two-celled,  with  a  thin  wing  at  top. 

O.  europcea  and  0.  rotundifolia,  both  na- 
tives of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Manna 
Ash,  from  their  yielding  the  saccharine 
substance  commercially  known  as  Manna. 
They  form  trees  about  twenty-flve  feet  in 
height,  and  chiefly  differ  in  the  leaflets  of 
the  former  being  lance-shaped  on  short 
stalks  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  egg-shaped  or  round- 
ish, narrow  at  the  base,  and  without  stalks. 
Manna  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated  in 
square  plantations  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
principally  Imported  from  Palermo,  Mes- 
sina, and  Naples.  1 1  Is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  about  two  inches  long  in  the  stem, 
with  a  hooked  knife.  The  flnest  kind,  called 
•  flake  manna,'  or  '  manna  canellata,'  is  ob- 
tained from  Incisions  in  the  upper  part  of 
Che  stem,  and  the  Inferior,  or  *  manna  In 
sorts,'  from  cuts  near  the  ground.  For 
collecting  the  latter  kind,  leaves  of  the 
ash  are  inserted  Into  the  incision  so  as  to 
conduct  the  juice  Into  receptacles  formed 
of  the  flat  joints  of  the  OpwUia,  or  prickly- 
pear  cactus.  CA.  S.J 
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OBOBANCHACE^.  (BroomrapM.)  A 
natural  order  of  eoroUifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  gentianal  alliance 
of  perigynous  Exogens.  They  are  herba- 
ceous parasitical  plants,  baring  scales  in 
place  of  leaves;  and  their  didynamous 
flowers  have  a  persistent  Inferior  calyx, 
a  monopetalous  irregular  usually  bilabi- 
ate persistent  corolla,  four  stamens,  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  a  free  one-celled  ovary 
of  two  carpels,  with  two  or  more  parietal 
placentas,  the  style  manifest,  with  a  two- 
lobed  stigma.  Pruit  capsular,  enclosed 
within  the  withered  corolla,  two-valved; 
seeds  indefinite,  minute.  They  are  natives 
of  Europe,  more  especially  the  southern 
parts,  and  of  Asia,  North  America,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  general  proper- 
ties are  astringency  and  bitterness ;  and 
some  have  been  used  as  tonics,  and  as  ap- 
plications to  indolent  ulcers.  They  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
and  are  hence  called  root-parasites.  The 
order  contains  about  a  dozen  genera  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  species,  of  which 
those  of  Orobanche  and  Lathrcea  are  the 
most  familiar.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OROBANCHE.  A  genus  of  singular-look- 
ing parasitic  plants  typical  of  the  Oroban- 
ehacecet  and  represented  in  England  by  a 
variety  of  species  which  grow  severally  on 
the  roots  of  furze,  clover,  flax.  Ivy,  wild 
carrot,  Sec  All  the  species  agree  in  having  a 
dingy  brownish-yellow  stem,  which  is  leaf- 
less throughout  but  furnished  with  nume- 
rous pointed  scales,  which  take  the  place  of 
leaves.  The  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
bears  a  spike  of  rather  large  flowers,  of 
which  the  calyx  Is  of  the  same  russet  hue 
as  the  stem ;  the  corolla  Is  two-lipped,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  tinged  with  pink  or  pur- 
ple-blue and  veined;  there  are  four  sta- 
mens in  pairs  of  unequal  length ;  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled,  two-valved,  many- 
seeded. 

O.  major,  the  largest  British  species.  Is 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  furze  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  The  others  attain 
usually  a  height  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  varying  little  In  habit  and  general 
characters,  yet  so  far  differing  in  minute 
points  that  botanists  reckon  up  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  species.  It  may  be  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  dissimilarity  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  variety  In  the  struc- 
ture and  habit  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  parasitic,  so  that  the  number  of  distinct 
species  may  be  much  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  [0.  A.  J.] 

That  O.  minor,  called  the  Lesser  Broom - 
rape,  which  we  have  occasionally  observed 
nearly  two  feet  high,  may,  after  all,  include 
some  two  or  three  other  forms,  is  an  opi- 
nion deriving  some  weight  from  Dr.  Ar- 
nott's  remark,  that  in  all  parasitical  plants 
the  appearance  may  be  so  altered  by  the 
structure  of  the  tribe  they  prey  upon,  that 
many  reputed  species  are  probably  differ- 
ent states  of  the  same.  Thus  O.  minor 
occurs  on  different  clovers,  whilst  a  great 
number  of  plants  are  affected  by  so-called 


different  species.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  determined  what  amount  of  difference 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  same  seed 
electing  to  grow  on  different  plants.  The 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  mode  of  at- 
uchment  of  the  parasite  to  its  foster-pa- 
rent :  and  as  this  is  yearly  becoming  a  more 
formidable  enemy  to  our  crops,  we  recom- 
mend Its  further  study  to  the  farmer. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  this 
parasitism  takes  plac^,  we  are  as  yet  in  the 
dark.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  perhaps 
few  plants  produce  more  seeds  than  the 


Orobanche  minor. 

A,  the  parasite  atuched  to  B,  an  old  plant  of 
Alnke  Clover ;  a,  a,  McUon  thowing  the 
mode  of  attachment. 

Broomrapes,  but  they  are  very  minute.  It 
seems  certain  that  seeding  affected  crops 
only  ensures  the  spread  of  the  plants  where 
this  seed  is  sown,  so  that  farmers  should 
if  possible  avoid  seed  grown  where  the 
Broomrape  prevails.  [J.  B.] 

OROBB.  (Pr.)  Orobus  tuberoauSt  now 
called  Lathyrtu  macrorrhizua. 

OROBUS.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminosce,  now  generally  united  with 
Lathyrua,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  any  marked  character.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
chiefly  found  in  mountainous  or  woody 
districts,  and  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
Northern  Aula. 

ORONCE.    (Pr.)    Orffntium. 

0R0N6E.  The  French  name  of  iifl^arfctta 
ecMareus,  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  of  Fungi.  The 
scarlet  pileus,  yellow  gills,  and  white 
volva  must  make  it  at  all  times  easy  of 
recognition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  some  day  reward  our  researches  in  the 
south  of  EngUtnd  or  Ireland.  A  form  of 
it  was  found  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  This  is  the  species  which  was 
so  celebrated  among  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Boletiu,  and  it  was  a  favourite 
vehicle  for  poison  in  both  imperial  and 
papal  Rome.  It  was  with  this  fungus 
that  Agrippina  poisoned  her  husband  Clau- 
dius, to  which  Juvenal  and  Martial  allude. 
Martial,  moreover,  speaks  of  it  some  flf- 
teen  times,  and  places  It  as  an  object  of 
luxury  above  the  truflle.  [M.  J.  BJ 
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OBONTIACB^  iCaUacea,  Aeoracece.Aco- 
roide^B,  Orontiads.)  A  nataral  order  of  mo- 
nocotyJedoiiouA  plants,  belonging  to  Lind- 
lej's  juncal  alliance  of  Endogens.  They 
are  berb«  with  broad  occasionally  ensiforin 
leaves,  and  spadlceous  flowers  enclosed  by 
a  spache.  They  are  osnally  associated  with 
AracecB,  from  which  they  differ  In  their  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  or  In  having  frequent- 
ly a  perianth  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
scales.  Natives  both  of  tropical  and  cold 
regions.  Acridity  Is  met  with  in  the  order. 
Aeorua  Calamus,  the  common  sweet  sedge 
or  flag,  bas  an  agreeable  odour,  and  has 
been  nsed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasnio- 
die.  There  are  nearly  a  score  of  genera, 
and  about  eighty  species  :  Calla,  Accrus, 
and  Poikoa  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ORONTIUM.  A  name  adapted  from  the 
Greek  an>ell&tion  of  some  unascertained 
plant,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of  Orontia- 
MB  consisting  of  North  American  water- 
plants  with  elliptic  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
and  a  spatbe  reduced  to  a  tubular  sheath 
surrounding  the  middle  of  the  very  long 
stalk  which  supports  the  spadlx,  the  latter 
being  conical  and  covered  with  perfect 
flowers,  the  lowest  of  which  have  six,  the 
uppermost  four  sepals ;  the  anthers  open 
transversely,  and  the  ovary  is  one-celled 
with  one  inverted  ovule.  O.  aguatieum,  a 
native  of  North  American  marshes.  Is  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  The  seeds  and 
rootstock  are  stated  to  be  edible  after  the 
!  acridity  has  been  removed  by  boiling  or 
drying.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OROTHAMNUa  A  genus  of  Proteaeem 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pappe,  but  now  regarded 
as  a  section  of  Mimetea,  characterised  by 
the  spheroidal  sessile  flower-heads  t>eing 
;  terminal,  few  together,  and  having  a  many- 
leaved  coloured  and  persistent  involucre. 
There  Is  only  one  species,  O.  Zeyheri,  a 
Otpe  sbrub.  with  imbricate  concave  quite 
entire  leaves  rather  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  margined  with  purple,  and 
large  drooping  flower-heads  with  beautiful 
rose-red  villous  involuoral  leaves.  [A.  &] 

ORPIN.  (Fr.)  filedum,  especially  &Teto- 
pkium. 

ORPINB.  TeHepkium  Tmperati;  also  Se- 
dumTtlepkivm.  —.BASTARD.  Andrachr 
ne  telepkioidea. 

ORRIS-ROOT.    The    fragrant     violet- 

t  scented    rhizome   of  Tris  finrentina   and 

/.  ffermantetL    It  Is  also  called  Orricc-root. 

ORSBILLB  DES  OANARIEa  (Fr.)  Boe- 
eeUa  tinctoria  and  B.  fueiformU.  —  DE 
TERRE.    LeeanorapereUa. 

ORTEGIA.  A  small  genus  of  Illeedtraeete 
inliabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
consisting  of  erect  branched  annuals  or 
perennials,  with  four-sided  branches,  oppo- 
site linear  leaves,  setaceous  stipules  en- 
<  larged  Into  black  glands  at  the  base,  and 
very  small  flowers  in  compact  cymes,  com- 
bined into  panicles.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ORTHOCERA8.  Two  species  of  this  ge- 
BOS  of  orchids  are  known,  one  a  native  of 


Australia,  and  the  other  of  New  Zealand. 
It  belongs  to  the  suborder  NeotUa,  and  is 
distinguished  by  Its  side  sepals  being  very 
long  and  narrow,  almost  filiform,  and  quite 
erect,  whilethe  upper  one  is  hooded,  fleshy, 
and  obtuse  ;  and  by  Its  minute  sessile 
petals,  which  are  two-toothed  at  the  tips. 
They  are  erect  glabrous  terrestrial  herbs, 
with  narrow  flliform  leaves,  and  rather 
large  flowers  in  racemes.  [A.  8.] 

ORTHOS.  In  Greek  compounds » 
straight. 

ORTHOSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Oeniiana- 
cece,  consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian species  of  slender  herbaceous  habit, 
having  broad  leaves,  and  terminal  flowers, 
with  a  tubular  four-toothed  calyx,  a  some- 
what funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  remains 
on  the  plant  in  a  withered  condition,  four 
stamens  projecting  from  the  tube  and  hav- 
ing straight  anthers:  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  the  genus,  signify- 
ing straight-stamen,  is  derived.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ORTHOTRICHUM.  A  large  and  Impor- 
tant genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  the  type 
of  the  order  OrthotrieheL  The  capsule  is 
erect  and  mostly  striate;  the  peristome 
double,  the  outer  composed  of  thirty-two 
teeth,  combined  into  sixteen  or  eight,  rare- 
ly naked ;  and  the  veil  campanulate  plaited 
and  generally  hairy.  The  species  form  tufts 
on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  stones,  and  are 
at  once  known  by  their  peculiar  habit  and 
veil.  The  genus  obtains  its  maximum  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  numbering  twen- 
ty-three species  in  our  own  islands.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  cold  latitudes, 
though  in  warm  or  equable  climates  it  la 
replaced  In  great  measure  hyMacromiirium, 
which  has  a  narrow  awl-shaped  veil,  a  ros- 
trate lid,  and  no  apophysis.  Lettcophanes, 
a  tropical  genus,  which  bas  the  pale  leaves 
of  Leucobryum  and  Sphagnumt  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ORTHOTROPAL.  A  straight  nucleus, 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  seed  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  foramen  being  at  the 
end  most  remote  from  the  hllum. 

ORTHOTROPIS.  A  genus  of  Legumir 
nosete  proposed  by  Bentham  for  the  Choro- 
zemapungenasLXxd  some  other  species, which 
differ  from  others  of  that  genus  in  their 
narrow  pungent  leaves  and  straight  keel. 
Melsner  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
characters  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
maintain  the  group  otherwise  than  as  a 
section  of  Chorozema.  The  species  are  all 
from  South-western  Australia. 

ORTIB.  (Fr.)  Urtica.  —BLANCHE. 
Lamium  alburn^.  —.GRANDE.  Urtica di- 
cica.  —  GRIECHE.  Urtica  urens.  — 
JATJNB.  Lamium  Galedbdolon.  —  MORTE 
DES  MARAI8.  Stachyt  palustrit.  —  PU- 
ANTE.  Stachyg  sytvattca.  -,  PETITE. 
Urtica  wens.  —  ROMAINE.  Urtica  pUur 
lifera,  —  ROUGE.  Oaleopais  Ladanumt 
or  Lamium  purpureum.  —  ROYALE.  Oa- 
leopaia  Tetrahit 

ORYALE.    (Fr.)    Salvia  Sclarea. 
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ORYGIA  decumbens,  the  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  Mesembryacece,  is  a  small  de- 
cumbent much-hranched  spreading  shrub- 
by plant  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  India,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  roundish 
and  elliptical  fleshy  bluish  leaves,  and  pur- 
plish flowers.  These  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  about  twenty  narrow  entire  petals, 
numerous  stamens  partly  cohering  In  bun- 
dles, a  five-celled  ovary  with  numerous 
ovules,  and  five  narrow  at  length  recurved 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  with  flve 
augles  and  corresponding  furrows.  [A.S.] 

ORYZA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  The  Inflorescence  Is 
in  panicles ;  glumes  two,  not  exactly  oppo- 
site ;  outer  pale  ribbed.  The  seeds  grow  on 
separate  pedicels,  which  spring  from  the 
main  stalk,  and  each  grain  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  an  awn  or  beard  resembling  that 
of  some  kinds  of  wheat.  Steudel  describes 
fourteen  species,  including  O.  aativa,  the 
well-known  Rice  of  commerce.  This  impor- 
tant grain,  which  supplies  food  for  a  great- 
er number  of  human  beings  than  arc  fed  on 
the  produce  of  any  other  known  plant,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  though 
recent  travellers  in  South  America  mention 
fimling  the  rice-plant  apparently  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  banks  of  some  rivers  there. 
Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 


Oryza  tatlTa. 

continent  of  India,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
prreat  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Rice  Is  the  principal,  and  frequently  the 
only,  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
whence  it  has  formed  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.its  culture  did  not  begin  sooner 
than  A.D.  1700,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
accidental ;  '  A  brigantlne  from  the  Island 
of  Madagascar  happened  to  put  In  at  Caroli- 
na, having  a  little  seed-rice  left,  which  the 
captain  gave  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Woodward.  From  part  of  this  he  had  a 
very  good  crop,  but  was  ignorant  for  some 


years  how  to  clean  it.  It  was  soon  dispersed 
over  the  province,  and  by  frequent  experi- 
ments and  observations,  they  found  out 
ways  of  producing  and  manufacturing  It 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  It  is  thought  to 
exceed  any  other  In  value.'  (JMftrary  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge.) 

The  Common  Rice  is  a  marsh-plant,  and 
can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  when 
the  ground  can  be  Inundated  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  Its  growth  ;  besides,  It  re- 
quires a  temperature  of  60°  to  80°  Fahren- 
heit to  ripen  It ;  consequently,  its  cultiva- 
tion In  Europe  Is  limited,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  Lombardy.  [D.  M.] 

ORYZOPSIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Stipece,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  section  of  Urachne.     [D.  M.] 

OSBECRIA.  A  rather  extensive  genus 
of  melastomaceous  plants,  confined  to  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa  and  the  adjoining 
Islands.  The  species  are  mostly  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  and  bear  clusters  or  short 
racemes  of  usually  small  rose  purple  or 
violet  flowers  upon  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets.  Generally  they  may  be  known  by  the 
four  or  flve  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  calyx 
having  bristle-like  appendages  .between 
them  ending  In  a  tuft  of  hairs.  The  petals 
are  obovate  and  equal  In  number  with  the  I 
calyx-lobes,  while  the  stamens  are  twice  as 
numerous,  and  have  anthers  opening  by  a 
single  pore,  without  any  or  scarcely  any 
appendage  to  the  base  of  the  connective  ; 
and  the  four  or  five-celled  ovary  is  crowned 
with  bristles,  and  ripens  Into  a  capsular 
fruit  containing  cochleate  seeds.    [A.  S.] 

OSCHNAH.    Aleetoria  ardbunu 
OSCILLATING.     Adhering  slightly  by 
the  middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  near- 
ly equally  balanced,  and  swing  freely  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

08CILLAT0RIJS.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algce^  with  simple  articulated 
threads,  or  branched  by  a  peculiar  change 
In  one  of  the  cells,  which  is  diverted  from 
its  course,  or  more  rarely  by  the  protrusion 
on  one  side  of  the  central  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  outer  coat. 
Articulations  very  nan;pw.  Propagation 
by  zoospores  where  the  mode  of  fructifica- 
tion is  known.  The  order  contains  a  large 
mass  of  the  confervoid  Algce.  Some  of 
them  are  mere  strata  of  threads  held  toge- 
ther by  a  little  jelly ;  others  form  dense 
gelatinous  masses  after  the  fashion  of 
Tremella.  In  very  many  of  the  species  the 
outer  coat  separates  from  the  thread  which 
it  encloses ;  the  end  of  It  becoming  lace- 
rated, and  the  divisions  reflected  and  curl- 
ed ;  and  as  this  process  takes  place  repeat- 
edly, we  have  occasionally  very  beautiful 
forms,  either  from  the  curious  condition  of 
the  torn  end,  or  from  the  complication  of 
the  several  coats.  In  some  species  the 
outer  coat  Is  extremely  thick ;  and  If  the 
articulation  Is  continued  through  It  from 
the  central  thread,  we  have  the  most  ele- 
gantly striated  frond  as  in  Petalonema. 
Sometimes  It  Is  extremely  gelatinous,  and 
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bears  a  very  high  proportion  to  the  central 
thread,  as  la  Dasygloea. 

In  some  of  the  species,  especially  of  the 
typical  Grenns  Oscillaria,  a  regular  motion 
has  been  observed  bacicwards  and  forwards 
like  that  of  a  pendulum,  from  whence  the 
name.  Such  motion  has  in  some  cases  un- 
doubtedly not  been  independent,  but  in 
some  species  cilia  have  been  observed  in 
the  terminal  joints,  by  which  it  is  in  all 
probability  effected. 

In  most  of  the  genera  multiplication 
takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  central 
thread,  which  often  protrudes  and  breaks 
up,  each  fragment  forming  a  new  plant. 
When  the  central  thread  protrudes  at  the 
sides,  we  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  branch- 
ing, the  two  branches  growing  in  different 
directions,  one  directed  downwards  and 
theother  upwards,  as  in  iScyton«ma.  Occa- 
sionally the  outer  coat  is  so  tough,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  yielding,  that  a  fascicle 
of  parallel  thread  is  formed  within  it,  there 
being  no  room  for  the  branches  to  expand. 
In  this  case  we  have  such  genera  as  Cceno- 
coleuB,  one  of  whose  species  is  amongst  the 
.commonest  Alga  on  the  tops  of  mud  walls 
and  on  the  nakied  ground.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope it  looks  like  little  sausages  stuffed 
with  threads.  The  curious  genus  Tricho- 
desmium,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 

;  after,  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  structure. 

'  111  one  genus.  Rhizonema,  the  outer  coat 

'  itself  is  cellular. 

I  OsciliatoricB  grow  in  various  situations— 
In  salt  and  fresh  water,  on  damp  ground, 
amongrst  grass  on  close-shaved  lawns,  like 
lichens  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  suspen- 

,  ded  like  a  cloud,  giving  rise  to  variously 
coioared  waters.  One  or  two  fine  purple 
species  form  thick  woolly  fleeces  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India,  while  many  inhabit 
hot  springs.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OSEILLE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Rumex 
Aeetota.  —  DEBREBIS.  Rumex Acetosel- 
tn,  —  DE  GUINEE.  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.  — 
BPINARD.  Rumex  Patientia.  — ,  GRANDE. 
Bumeac Aeetoita.  —.PETITE.  Rumex Aceto- 
sella.    —  SAUVAGE.    Rumex  Acetosa. 

OSHAO,  or  OOSHAK.  The  Persian  name 
for  Dorema  ammoniacum. 

OSIER.  Salix  viminalis.  -,  BASKET. 
Salix  Forbyana.  — ,  GOLDEN.  SaXix  vi- 
tellina.  — ,  GREEN.  Salix  -nbra,  — , 
BED.  Salix  rubra.  —,  VELVET.  8alix 
viminaUt. 

OSIER  DBS  tLES,  O.  DE  RIVIERE,  or 
O.  BI..ANC.  (Pr.)  Salix  viminalis.  — 
BRCN.  Salix  triandra.  —  PLEURL  Epir 
labium  angusti/olium.  —  JAUNE.  Salix 
vitellina.  -  ROUGE.  Salix  purpurea.  — 
VBRT.    Salix  viminalis. 

OSMANTUUa  A  genus  of  Oleaeeai, 
closely  allied  to  Olea  and  Phillyrea.  The 
corolla  Is  four-parted,  the  anthers  adnate, 
and  the  style  two-cleft,  its  lobes  thick 
•ndconioU.  Fruit  unknown.  The  flowers 
of  O./roQranSt  better  known  as  Olea  fro- 
grams,  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  perfume 


tea.  The  plant  is  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  O.  UicifoUus  is  a  very  elegant 
evergreen  hardy  Japanese  shrub,  with 
holly-like  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

OSMONDE.    (Fr.)    Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMUNDACEwE,  OSMUNDINE^E.  One 
of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Poly- 
podiacecBt  well  distinguished  by  bearing 
spore-cases  which  are  two-valved  and 
burst  vertically  at  the  apex.  In  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  order  the  spore-cases 
are  not  valvate.  The  Osmundineos  differ 
further  in  having  on  the  spore-cases  only 
a  rudimentary  ring.  The  group  comprises 
Osmunda  with  paniculate,  and  Todea  with 
dorsal  fructification.  (T.  M.] 

OSMUNDA.  The  principal  genus  of  the 
Osmundineoe,  and  that  of  which  our  native 
Flowering  Fern  or  Royal  Fern,  O.  regalis, 
is  the  type.  It  comprises  a  few  species  of 
somewhat  various  aspect :  some,  like  our 
own  O.  regalis,  having  the  upper  pinnae  of 
the  fronds  transformed  into  a  sporangi- 
ferons  i>anicle ;  others,  like  O.  ClayUmiana, 
having  a  few  of  the  lateral  pinnae  trans- 
formed and  sporangiferous,  the  base  and 
apex  being  leafy  and  sterile ;  and  others 
again,  like  O.  einnamonea,  having  distinct 
sterile  and  fertile  fronds.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  fertile  parts  are  contracted, 
and  generally  rachlform.  They  have  cau- 
diciform  or  tufted  stems,  and  pinnate  or 
biplnnate  fronds,  the  segments  of  which 
are  often  articulated,  and  are  always  tra- 
versed by  free  forking  veins.  The  spore- 
cases  are  crowded  on  the  margins  or  over 
the  surface  of  the  segments,  and  have  an 
incomplete  ring  represented  by  a  few  pa- 
rallel strisB  near  their  apex.  Our  native 
species  or  forms,  closely  allied,  are  found 
widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres.  One  species, 
0.javanica,vrith  pinnate  coriaceous  fronds, 
rather  distinct  in  character,  is  found  in  the  | 
tropical  Eastern  Islands.  [T.  M.] 

OSMUND  ROTAL.    Osmunda  regalis. 

OSSEOUS.  Bony,  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
close  in  texture,  not  to  be  cut  without 
difficulty ;  as.the  stone  of  a  peach. 

OST^OSPBRME  PORTE-COLLIER. 
(Fr.)    Osteospemium  monili/erum. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
sitcB,  at  the  subtribe  Calendulece,  con- 
sisting of  South  African  shrubs  and  un- 
dershrubs  or  sometimes  herbs,  with  entire 
or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  yellow  radiating 
flower-heads,  remarkable  for  the  achenes 
of  the  ray  becoming  hard  nuts  or  drupes 
without  any  pappus,  whilst  those  of  the 
disk  are  constantly  abortive.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  species  known,  among  which 
O.  spinosum  and  O.  monilifemm  used  to 
be  occasionally  cultivated  in  continental 
flower-gardens. 

OSTERIGK.    Polygonum  Bistorta. 

OSTIOLUM.  The  orifice  through  which 
spores  are  discharged,  as  in  the  perlthe- 
clum  of  such  f  ungals  as  Sphoeria ;  also  an 
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opening  over  the  disk  of  the  shield  of  cer- 
tain lichens. 

OSTODES.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiac^ce, 
consisting  uf  two  Javanese  trees  very  near- 
ly allied  to  Aleurites;  but  the  stamens  of 
the  male  flowers  are  free,  not  monadel- 
phous,  and  the  ovary  of  the  females  has 
three  instead  of  two  cells. 

OSTRYA.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  genus, 
composed  of  two  species,  one  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  CorylacecBf  and 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Common  Hornbeam. 
Both  species  form  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  with  deciduous  feather-veined  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  borne 
in  distinct  catkins  upon  the  same  plant. 
The  male  catkins  are  long,  cylindrical, 
and  drooping,  composed  of  a  number  of 
simple  scale-like  bracts,  each  with  twelve 
or  more  irregularly  united  stamens  inserted 
into  its  base ;  and  the  female  ones  short, 
with  small  deciduous  bracts,  each  flower 
enclosed  in  a  pair  of  thin  Involucral  seniles 
which  become  enlarged  and  grow  together 
so  as  to  form  an  inflated  covering  to  the 
fruit,  and  these  being  imbricated  give  the 
ripe  catkin  a  hop-like  f4)pearance.  The 
fruit  is  a  small  one-seeded  nut  bearded  at 
the  top. 

O.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Hop  Hornbeam, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is 
quite  hardy  In  the  climate  of  England.  It 
forms  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  pendent  hop-like  catkins 
are  in  perfection.  0.  virginica  is  extensively 
spread  over  North  America,  and  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  last  spe- 
cies, the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
fruit  catkins  are  upright  instead  of  pen- 
dulous as  In  O.  vulgaris.  The  wood  of  the 
Virginian  kind  Is  excessively  hard  and 
heavy,  and  is  called  Ironwood ;  levers  are 
sometimes  made  of  it,  whence  It  is  fre- 
quently called  Lever-wood.  [A.  8.] 

0STRY0CARPU8.  A  weak  half-climbing 
shrub  from  tropical  Africa,  constituting  a 
genus  of  LeguminoscB,  closely  allied  to  Lon- 
chocarpua  in  foliage,  in  habit,  and  in  most 
of  the  floral  characters  ;  but  the  tenth  sta- 
men is  free,  the  wing-petals  do  not  adhere 
to  the  keel,  and  the  fruit  is  a  broad  round 
flat  indehiscent  pod,  something  of  the 
shape  of  an  oy  stershell,  whence  the  generic 
name. 

OSUS.  A  termination  Indicating  ang- 
mentation,  as  radiosus,  having  a  large  root. 

OSYRIS.  A  genus  of  some  half-dozen 
species  of  SantalacetB,  inhabiting  widely 
separated  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; two  being  found  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  one  In  Abyssinia,  two  in 
India,  and  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  angu- 
lar branches,  alternate  or  rarely  opposite 
leaves,  and  usually  unisexual  flowers  on 
different  trees ;  one,  however,  always  has 
perfect  flowers.  The  flowers  are  deeply 
three  or  four-parted,  with  three  or  four 


stamens,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  containing 
usually  three  ovules.  The  fruit  contains  a 
single  seed.  In  Kumaon  the  leaves  of  O. 
arborea,  which  is  sometimes  called  O.Tiepa' 
lensis,  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
This  is  a  small  tree,  with  somewhat  ellip- 
tical leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long,  and  is  found  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  [A.  S.J 

OTACHYRIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicea.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  Brazilian,  and  In- 
cluded by  Steudel  in  Panicum.       [D.  M.] 

OTHONNA  A  genus  of  Composita  of 
the  subtribe  Calendulece,  distinguished 
by  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being  united 
in  a  single  row  and  valvate  at  the  top,  by 
their  female  ligulate  ray-florets  with  ache- 
nes  bearing  a  dense  pappus  of  simple 
bristles,  and  by  their  disk  florets  being  all 
male  with  abortive  achenes.  There  are 
above  sixty  species  known,  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  entire  or  divided  leaves,  often  some- 
what succulent,  and  solitary  pedunculate 
flower-heads,  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue. 
The  O.  cheirifolia  inhabits  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been 
frequently  grown  In  flower-gardens.  All 
the  other  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

OTIDIA.  Six  species  of  Pelargonium 
with  succulent  knobby  stems,  fleshy  plu- 
nately  or  bipinnately  compound  leaves, 
nearly  equal  petals  the  upper  ones  eared  at 
the  base,  and  five  stamens,  have  been  sepa- 
rated as  a  genus  with  the  name  Otidia ; 
but  they  are  retained  as  a  section  of  Pelar- 
gonium by  Dr.  Harvey  in  the  Flora  Capensia. 
They  are  all  South  African.  The  flowers 
are  small,  usually  white,  and  disposed  in 
few  or  many-fluwered  umbels.   [A.  A.  B.3 

OT0CHILTJ8.  A  small  genus  of  orchids, 
natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
they  are  found  creeping  on  trees.  They 
have  no  rhizomes,  but  creep  by  means  of 
their  proliferous  psendobulbs,  which  are 
continuously  produced  one  above  the  other, 
each  successive  one  coming  out  just  below 
the  apex  of  the  old  one  and  there  emitting 
a  few  fibrous  roots.  Each  pseudobulb 
bears  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  from  the  base 
of  some  of  the  upper  ones  many-flowered 
racemes  of  smallish  blossoms  are  produced. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Coelogynidce. 
and  its  flowers  have  equal  free  sepals  and 
petals,  athree-lobed  lip  with  the  side-lobes 
very  small  and  embracing  the  column,  and 
the  middle  one  long  and  petal-like,  and  a 
very  long  club-shaped  column,  bearing  a 
terminal  anther,  which  contains  four  pol- 
len-masses held  together  in  twos  by  a  gra- 
nular substance.  [A.  a] 

OTTELIA.  A  genvts  of  Evdroeharidacete, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbs  inhabiting 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Austrar 
lasiau  rivers,  and  eaten  as  potherbs  in  India. 
They  are  quite  stemless,  have  cordate 
leaves,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  placed 
on  a  scape,  and  surrounded  by  a  spathe. 
The  perlgone  is  divided  into  six  parts,  the 
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ouCer  three  of  which  resemble  a  calyx,  the 
inner  a  corolla;  there  are  from  six  to 
twelve  stamens,  six  stignnas,  and  a  six  to 
el^bt-celled  berry,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  greneric  name  Is  derived  from  the  Ma- 
I  labar  Ottel-ambeL  [B.  S.] 

I  OTTOA.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers,  distln- 
\,  suiBhed  by  its  calyx  being  destitute  of 
border ;  by  Its  entire  petals,  its  spreading 
styles,  and  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  having 
live  membranous  rib«».  The  only  species  Is 
O.  opnanthoidesy  a  native  of  Quito,  which 
j  has  a  simple  stem  with  fine  leaves,  which 
are  round  and  hollow  within,  with  trans- 
verse partitions;  the  flowers  white.  In 
dense  umbels,  a  few  with  stamens  and  pis- 
tils and  therefore  perfect,  the  others  with 
stamens  only.  The  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  P.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  [G.  D.] 

OTTO  or  OTTAR  OF  ROSES.  A  fra- 
grant oil  obtained  from  Rosa  eerUi/olia  and 
B,  €Uima8cena. 

OURARI,  The  Wourali  or  Urarl  poison, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  juice  of  Strychnoa 
toarifera. 

OUTLINE.  The  figure  formed  by  the 
margin  of  a  body. 

OUVIRANDRA.  The  genus  of  Juncagi- 
naeeeB,to  which  belong  the  singular  aquatic 
Lace-leaf  or  Lattice-leaf  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  closely  allied  to  Aponogeton, 
from  which  it  principally  differs  in  its  seeds 
having  a  thick  leafy  cotyledon  embracing 
a  two-leaved  plumule,  and  in  its  sepals 
being  deciduous.  The  habit  of  the  two  ge- 
nera also  is  different.  Only  three  species 
were  originally  referred  to  Ouvirandra,  two 
from  Madagascar  and  one  from  Senegam- 
bta :  but  four  other  Indian  species  possess- 
ing the  technical  characters  of  the  genus, 
though  previously  referred  to  AponogetoHt 
are  now  included  in  it.  All  these  plants 
are  aquatic  herbs,  with  tuberculate  roots, 
radical  submerged  leaves,  and  a  scape  or 
flower-stalk  long  enough  to  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  It  either  bears  a 
single  spike  or  divides  into  from  two  to 
Ave  little  spikes  of  small  flowers.  These 
have  two  or  three  coloured  deciduous  se- 
pals, six  persistent  stamens  with  wide- 
based  filaments,  and  three  or  four  one- 
eelled  ovaries  ending  in  short  styles. 

The  two  most  remarkable  species  are 
those  of  Madagascar,  O.  fenestralia  and  O. 
BemierianOt  both  of  which  have  within 
the  last  ten  years  been  Introduced  Into  our 
hothouses  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ellis,  well  known 
through  his  missionary  labours  in  that  is- 
land. The  former  is  best  known  as  the 
Lattice-leaf  plant,  from  its  singular  leaves 
reaembUng  open  lattice-work,  or  apparent- 
ly consisting  of  only  a  skeleton  of  nerves. 
These  leaves  grow  In  radiating  clusters 
frmn  the  rhizome,  and  float  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  presenting  a  fiat 
tide  to  the  light.  They  have  rather  long 
ftalks,  and  are  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded 
'  >  ti  both  extremities,  very  variable  in  size, 
i!  but  usually  nine  inches  to  a  foot  long  by 
I  two  or  three  inches  broad.    When  super- 


ficially Inspected  they  seem  to  be  composed 
simply  of  a  stout  midrib  and  several  slen- 
der longitudinal  nerves  parallel  with  it  all 
connected  by  numerous  short  cross-nerves. 


Ottvlrandra  fenettralit. 
and  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  paren- 
chyma or  cellular  tissue  with  which  the 
spaces  between  the  nerves  In  ordinary 
leaves  are  closed  up ;  but  the  microscope 
shows  that  this  cellular  tissue  is  really 
present,  surrounding  the  nerves,  and  in 
the  very  young  state  of  the  leaf  the  spaces 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  filled  up  by  it.  The 
flower-stalks  nse  from  the  centre  of  the 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  fork  Into  a  couple  of 
spikes  at  the  top.  The  plant,  however,  is 
not  only  curious,  but  is  a  valuable  one  to 
the  natives  of  Madagascar,  who  collect 
its  fleshy  farinaceous  roots  as  an  article 
of  food,  calling  the  plant,  on  this  account, 
Ouvlrandram,  which  means  literally  Water- 
Yam,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  generic 
name.  It  grows  on  the  margins  of  running 
streams  in  shallow  water.  [A.  S.J 

OVAL.   The  same  as  Elliptic. 

OVART.  That  part  of  the  pistil  which 
contains  the  ovules. 

OVATE.  Oblong  or  elliptical,  broadest 
at  tbe  lower  end,  so  as  to  resemble  the  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  an  egg. 

OVENCHYMA.    Oval  cellular  tissue." 

OVERLOOK.  A  name  given  by  the  West 
Indian  negroes  to  Canavalia  gladiata. 

OVIEDA    Lapeyrousia. 

OVOIDAL.  A  solid  with  an  ovate  flgnre, 
or  resembling  an  egg. 

OVULE,  OVUM.    The  young  seed. 

OVULE  TUBE.  A  thread-like  extension 
of  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  or  of  the  sac  of 
the  amnios,  rising  up  beyond  the  foramen. 

OWALA.  Pentaclethra  maerophyUa^  the 
seeds  of  which  furnish  a  useful  oil,  and 
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are  also  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Wett  Tro- 
pical Afrlra. 

OWLER.    The  AldeTt  Ahiut  glutinoBo. 

OXALIDACEiE.  (Ledocarpea,  Bhyncho- 
thfcefe,  Uugoniacfw,  Oxdlida.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley'8  geranlal  alliance  of  hypo- 
gynoua  Exogens.  They  are  herbs,  under- 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate,  rarely  op- 
posite, compound  (occasionally  simple) 
leaves,  generally  without  stipules,  and  are 
found  in  hot  as  well  as  temperate  climates, 
abundantly  In  North  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  shrubby  species 
belnff  confined  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  symmetrical  flowers  consist 
of  five  persistent  Imbricate  sepals ;  five 
ungulculate  petals,  with  a  twisted  aestiva- 
tion ;  ten  stamens,  more  or  less  monadel- 
phous.  In  two  rows  ;  and  a  five-celled 
ovary,  with  flllform  distinct  styles.  Fruit 
capsular,  membranous  or  fleshy,  usually 
flve-celled;  seeds  few,  albuminous,  at- 
tached to  a  central  placenta,  sometimes 
with  a  peculiar  elastic  integument.  In 
some  cases  phyllodia  or  winged  petioles 
occupy  the  place  of  leaves.  They  are  often 
acid  in  their  properties,  and  some  of 
them  yield  esculent  roots.  There  are  up- 
wards of  300  species,  distributed  in  about 
ten  genera,  of  which  OxalUt  Averrhoa,  and 
Hvgonia  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OXALIDE  OSEILLB.  (Pr.)  Oxalis  Ace- 
toaella. 

OXALIS.  A  very  large  genua  of  Oxali- 
daceoB,  of  which  the  greater  number  of 
species  occur  in  tropical  America  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  herbs  or 
more  rarely  shrubs,  and  one,  O.  acandens, 
from  Mount  Quindlu  in  South  America,  is 
a  climber ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  the  stem  reduced  to  a  rhizome,  some- 
times subterranean,  sometimes  above 
ground,  often  taking  the  shape  of  a  bulb  or 
forming  a  tuber.  In  these  the  leaves  are  all 
produced  In  a  tuft.  In  some  of  the  bulbous 
species,  as  O.  cemua,  bulbs  are  also  produ- 
ced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
most  of  the  species  consist  of  three  entire 
leaflets  which  are  usually  Inversely  heart- 
shaped,  and  occasionally  slightly  sensitive, 
as  In  O.  stricta.  Sometimes  the  leaflets  are 
reduced  to  two,  or  even  to  one,  when  the 
leaf  appears  to  be  simple ;  and  flnally  a  few 
have  even  this  solitary  portion  deflcient, 
which  occurs  in  such  species  as  0./r?rfico»a 
and  O.  leptopodea,  which  have  flat  dilated 
leaf-like  petioles.  The  leaves  contain  an 
acid  juice.  One  section  of  the  genus  {Bio- 
phytum)  has  pinnate  leaves, with  many  pairs 
of  pinnsB,  but  no  terminal  leaflet.  In  one 
of  these,  from  India,  O.  sensitiva,  these 
compound  leaves  are  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
in  the  sensitive  plant,  for  they  contract  on 
the  slightest  touch.  The  peduncles  (scapes 
in  the  acaulescent  species)  are  generally 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  brightly  co- 
loured flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are 
bracteated.  The  flowers  consist  of  Ave  se- 
pals, free  or  combined  at  the  base  ;  five 
petals ;  ten  stamens,  the  five  outer  ones 


smaller,  the  fliaments  combined  at  the  iMise 
(except  in  Biophytum) ;  five  styles ;  the  cap- 
sule ovoid  or  oblong,  often  five-sided  ;  tbe 
seeds  covered  by  an  elastic  coat,  which 
rupr^ires  when  they  are  ripe,  and  by  Its 
contraction  ex];>elsthem  with  considerable 
force. 

Three  species  occur  in  Britain.  One  of 
these,  the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  O.  Aeeto- 
sella,  has  a  scaly  rhizome  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves  at  the  top,  and  solitary  white  flowers 
I  more  or  less  veined  with  purple.  This 
I  plant  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste  from  con- 
'  tainlng  btuoxalate  of  potass ;  and  hence  it 
was  once  used  In  medical  practice  as  a  re- 
frigerant In  fever,  and  an  antiscorbutic  In 
scurvy,  and  still  remains  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  though  fallen  Into  disuse. 
The  other  British  species,  O.  comictUata 
and  O.  stricta^  are  caulescent.  0. 4.cetc8ella 
Is  said  to  be  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland, 
though  some  prefer  Trifolium,  and  other 
plants  have  been  suggested. 

O.  crenata  has  an  erect  leafy  stem  and 
umbellate  flowers,  which  are  yellow  streak- 
ed with  purple.  It  Is  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
Is  largely  cultivated  about  Lima  for  Its 
very  acid  leafstalks ;  it  also  prodnces  yel- 
lowish tubers  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
small  potatos,  and  having  a  slightly  acid 
flavour,  which  disappears  on  boiling.  "When 
Introduced  Into  this  country  It  was  expect- 
ed that  It  would  have  proved  a  \'alaable 
substitute  for  the  potato.but  this,  however, 
has  not  been  realised,  the  tubers  being  In- 
sipid and  the  produce  small,  not  exceedlngr 
half  a  pound  from  a  plant. 

O.  Deppei,  from  Mexico,  a  stemless  spe- 
cies, with  four  leaflets,  red  flowers,  and  a 


Ozalit  Deppd. 

large  scaly  bulb,  produces  fleshy  edible  fa- 
slf  orm  roots  of  moderate  size.  O.  tuberosa, 
from  Bolivia,  where  It  Is  called  Oca,  la  culti- 
vated In  its  native  place  for  Its  potato- 
like tubers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OXERA.  A  genus  of  Verbenaeece,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  New  Cale- 
donia. It  is  a  branching  glabrous  shrub, 
with  opposite  shortly  petlolate  leaves,  and 
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large  flowers  in  axillary  cymes.  The  calyx 
is  four-parted,  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
sbaped,  ventricose,  and  slightly  beut,  with 
a  four-cleft  limb ;  of  the  four  didynamous 
stamens  the  two  posterior  are  short  and 
;  fertile,  the  others  are  exsertedand  barren. 
The  ovary,  placed  on  a  fleshy  disk.  Is  four- 
oeUed  and  four-lobed,  with  a  single  ovule 
Id  each  cell.  The  genus  is  nearly  related 
to  Clerodendron  and  CycUmema.     [W.  C] 

OXHOOP.  A  Brazilian  name  for  CatUo- 
tretti*  microstachyuB,  and  various  species  of 
BauMnia. 

OX-EYB.  Buphthalmum ;  also  Chrysan- 
tkemuin  Lencanthemumt  and  Anthemis  ar- 
venHs.  — ,  CREEPING.  Wedelia  camosa. 
— ,  SEASIDE.   Borrichia  arborescens. 

OXLIP.    Primula  elatior. 
OX-HEEL,  or  OX-HEAL.   Bellebvm$  fct- 
tidus, 

OX-HORN.    Bucida  Buceras. 

OX-TONGUE.  Helminthia ;  also  Anchuaa 
offUinalis. 

OXLBTA.  A  genus  of  Cedrelacece,  re- 
presented by  O.  xatUhoxyla^  a  tree  forty- 
flve  to  flfty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, producing  the  Yellow  Wood  of 
Queensland.  The  foliage  is  of  dark  green 
and  sombre  aspect,  the  leaves  imparipin- 
nate;  while  the  flowers  appear  in  racemes, 
and  are  small,  white,  and  inconspicuous. 
according  to  Bennett.  The  fruit  is  a  woody 
capsule,  with  spiny  tubercles  on  the  sur- 
face, flve-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  three 
winged  seeds.  The  first  discoverer  of 
the  tree  was  Allan  Cunningham,  Colonial 
Botanist  in  New  South  Wales.         [B.  S.] 

OXYACANTHA.    Oratcegus  Oxyacantha. 

OXYANTHUS.  A  genus  of  tropical  Afrl 
can  Cinchonacefe,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
elliptic  pointed  leaves  and  axillary  corymb- 
like  racemes  of  large  flowers ;  these  have 
a  sharply  flve-toothed  calyx-limb,  and  a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a  very  long 
slender  tul>e,  from  which  the  five  anthers 
project.  The  ovary  is  adherent  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
by  an  epigynous  disk.  The  genus  Is  closely 
allied  to  Gardenia,  but  is  distinguished  by 
Its  large  corolla,  its  Inflorescence,  &c.  The 
name,  signifying  '  sharp-flower,'  is  applied 
in  allusion  to  the  acute  pointed  segments 
of  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  O.  speciosus 
and  others  are  highly  ornamental  stove 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OXYBAPHUS.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Nyctaginacea.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and 
bave  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged 
fn  corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
surrounded  by  a  bell-shaped  flve-clef t  per- 
BlBtent  Involucre.  The  perianth  is  plnk- 
«>1oiired  and  has  a  short  dilated  tube, 
wbicb  Is  persistent,  while  the  plaited  flve- 
lobed  limb  is  decidnous ;  stamens  three, 
united  at  the  base  Into  a  very  short  tube. 
Pmit  surrounded  by  the  hardened  base 
of  tbe  perianth,  and  by  the  enlarged  mem- 


branaceous   involucre.     Caiymenia     and 
Calyxhymenia  are  synonyms.    [M.  T.  M.] 

OXYCARYUM.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpece.  The 
inflorescence  is  In  dense  heads  of  crowded 
spikelets,  umbellately  disposed  ;  spikelets 
many-flowered;  scales  membranaceous  at 
the  base ;  styles  cleft,  persistent,  decurrent 
at  the  base ;  stamens  two.  O.  Schomburgk- 
iamim,  a  native  of  Guiana,  is  the  only 
species  described.  [D.  M.] 

OXYCOCCOS.  The  Cranberry  genus,  a 
group  of  the  VacciniacecBt  comprising  three 
species— O.  palu8tri8,  macrocarpuSy  and 
erecttis.  The  name  is  derived  from  oxys, 
sharp,  and  ilcofcfcos,  a  berry,  the  fruit  having 
a  sharp  acid  taste ;  that  of  Cranberry,  ac- 
cording to  some,  comes  from  the  crooked 
peduncle  together  with  the  unexpanded 
flower  resembling  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane,  but  according  to  others,  and  with 
greater  probability,  because  the  berries  are 
eaten  by  cranes;  just  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Empetrum  nigrum  is  called  the  Crowberrj'i 
because  where  this  is  plentiful  the  crows, 
and  more  especially  the  rooks,  leave  the 
flelds  and  resort  to  the  hills,  where  they 
live  on  the  berries  till  harvest-time. 

O.  palustris,  the  Common  Cranberry,  is  a 
native  of  Britain ;  and  is  indigenous  also 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  Sibe- 
ria, and  North  America.  It  grows  in  turfy 
bogs,  the  stems  creeping  and  slender,  with 
small  ovate  leaves  re  volute  at  the  edges, 
and  terminal  pink  or  rose-coloured  pedicels 
bearing  each  a  single  flower.  The  berries 
are  roundish  pear-^aped,and  of  a  crimson 
colour. 

In  the  form  of  tarts,  preserves,  &c.,  the 
fruit  is  grateful  to  most  people,  and  many 
In  this  country  prefer  the  flavour  of  the 
native  species  to  that  of  the  Imported  Ame- 
rican fruit  produced  by  0.  macrocarpua. 
Before  the  bogs  in  Lincolnshire  were  drain- 
ed, the  common  Cranberry  was  sold  in 
Norwich  by  cartloads.  According  to  Liglit- 
foot,  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds' 
worth  of  the  fruit  was  sold  by  the  poor 
people  each  market-day,  for  flve  or  six 
weeks,  in  the  town  of  Langton,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland— a  considerable  sum 
to  be  picked  up  from  otherwise  barren 
wastes,  inathlnly  inhabited  district.  Large 
quantities,  for  use  in  tarts,  are  Imported 
from  Russia.  According  to  Don's  Miller, 
the  berries  are  used  in  Sweden  to  boil 
silver  plate  ln,in  order  to  render  it  white  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  which  they  contain. 
This  plant  is  the  badge  of  the  Grants. 

The  Large-fruited  or  American  Cran- 
berry, O.  macrocarpus,  which  is  also  of 
slender  creeping  habit,  and  has  elliptic  ob- 
tuse nearly  flat  leaves,  bears  spherical 
berries,  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red  than 
those  of  the  common  sort ;  they  ripen  in 
October  and  successlonally,  often  remain- 
ing on  the  plant  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  found  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  In 
bogs,  principally  on  a  sandy  soil.  The  ber- 
ries are  collected  In  large  quantities,  and 
form  an  article  of  export  to  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  American  Cran- 
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berry  can  be  cnltlvated  in  England,  and 
was  BO  very  successfully  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  others.  Downing,  in  his  Fruiia 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  states  that  *  in 
some  parts  of  New  England,  low  and  coarse 
meadows  of  no  value  have  been  drained 
and  turned  to  very  profitable  account  by 
planting  them  with  thisfruic  The  average 
produce  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Cranberries  [per  acrej,  worth  at 
least  one  dollar  a  busheL'  As  a  large  quan- 
tity can  be  obtained  from  a  small  space, 
and  at  little  expense,  the  American  Cran- 
berry might  be  advantageously  cultivated, 
for  private  use  at  least,  In  this  country, 
where,  by  picking  the  berries  only  as  they 
became  perfectly  ripe,  and  carefully  reject- 
ing such  as  were  but  partially  so,  a  pro- 
duce of  more  uniform  and  better  quality 
would  be  insured.  [R.  T.] 

OXYDENDRON.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  corolla  ovate  and  flve-toothed, 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  hairy,  and 
the  style  thick  and  five-angled.  The  only 
species  Is  a  native  of  North  America,  a 
shrub  with  alternate  acute  and  serrate 
leaves.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  words 
signifying  *  sharp  *  or  'acid,'  and  •  tree,*  to 
indicate  the  taste  of  the  plant.       [G.  D.J 

0XT60NIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aspkniea,  and 
belongring  to  the  dlplazioid  division,  with 
double  sori,  set  back  to  back.  Among 
these  it  is  known  by  its  reticulated  vena- 
tion, which  is  of  this  form :  the  veins  and 
venules  are  parallel  below,  and  on  this 
elongated  parallel  portion  bear  the  sori, 
exterior  to  which  they  become  joined  so 
as  to  form  near  the  margrin  one  or  two 
series  of  small  areoles,  from  which  short 
free  velnlets  point  outwards.  The  few 
species  are  tropical  Eastern  ferns,  with 
somewhat  coarse  simple  or  pinnate  coria- 
ceous fronds.  [T.  M.J 

OXYGONUM.  A  genus  of  Polygonaeem 
from  theCapeof  Good  Hope,  comprlsingan 
annual  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
pedunculated  spikes  of  monoecious  flowers, 
the  males  with  a  four-cleft  coloured  peri- 
anth, and  eight  stamens.  The  fruit  is 
oblong  and  trigonous,  with  membranous 
wings  at  the  angles.  [J.  T.  S.J 

OXYLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous Leguminoaa  of  the  tril>e  Podatyriea, 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which 
has  the  two  upper  lobes  larger  and  more 
united  than  the  others,  forming  a  kind  of 
upper  lip,  by  the  ovary  having  always  more 
than  two  ovules,  and  by  the  pod,  which  is 
more  or  less  turgid,  being  usually  coria- 
ceous and  not  divided  between  the  seeds. 
There  are  nearly  thirty  species.  Including 
Calliiitaehj/8,-whlch  has  no  sufficient  charac- 
ters to  distinguish  it.  They  are  all  Austra- 
lian shrubs  or  undershrubs  with  opposite 
whorled  or  sometimes  scattered,  simple 
and  entire  leaves,  usually  silky  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  axillary  clusters 
heads  or  short  racemes,  or  in  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes.  Several  species  have 
been  occasionally  introduced  into  our  col- 


lections amongst  ornamental  Australian 
shrubs,  but  they  are  generally  less  showy 
than  the  Chorozemas,  which  some  of  them 
much  resemble. 

OXYPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Aselepia- 
dacece  composed  of  South  American  twi- 
ners or  erect  herbs,  with  opposite  gene- 
rally pubescent  cordate  leaves,  and  inter- 
petlolar  rather  large  and  often  scented 
white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  bell-shaped,  and  the  fruit  smooth 
or  covered  with  soft  prickles.  O.  cartt- 
leum  (Tweedia  carina  of  authors)  Is  a 
favourite  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  its 
fine  blue  flowers.  The  genus  is  a  large  one, 
nearly  fifty  species  l>eing  enumerated  in 
systematic  works,  but  nothing  seems 
known  about  their  uses.  [B.  8.] 

0XYRAMPHI8.  A  name  given  by  Wal- 
11  ch  to  those  species  of  Lespideza  which 
have  a  very  pointed  keel-petal,  and  which 
now  form  a  section  of  the  latter  genus. 

OXYRIA.  A  genus  of  Polygonaeeat,  dis- 
tinguished from  Runttex  by  having  the 
perianth  with  four  segments  only,  the 
Inner  pair  enlarged  over  the  lens-shaped 
winged  nut.  They  are  small  alpine  acid 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  have  stalked  cordate- 
renlform  root-leaves,  and  paniculate  flow- 
ers, which  are  in  half-whorls  round  the 
branches  of  the  panicle.  One  species, 
0.  renifonnU,  is  not  uncommon  In  alpine 
districts  in  Britain.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OXYSTELMA.  A  genus  of  Aselepiada- 
eece.  Inhabiting  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  and  consisting  of  climbing  gla- 
brous shrubs,  with  narrow  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate seldom  ovate  leaves,  and  racemose 
purplish  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft, 
the  corolla  rotate  and  Bve-lobed,  and  the 
fruit  oblong  and  smooth  on  the  surface ; 
whilst  the  seeds  are  small  and  have  a  fea- 
thery appendix.  There  Is  some  doubt  whe- 
ther O.  esculentum,  termed  Ourrli  Palay  by 
the  Malabar  people,  is  really  eaten.  Both 
Roxburgh  and  Wight  assert  that  they 
never  saw  the  natives  eat  it ;  but  in  decoc- 
tion it  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  aphthous  af- 
fections of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  [B.  S.] 

OXYSTYLIS.  A  North  American  her- 
baceous plant,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Capparidacete,  and  having  sm^l  yellow 
flowers  arranged  In  axillary  racemes.  Se- 
pals linear ;  petals  oval ;  ovary  two-celled, 
with  two  ovules  In  each  cell.  Fruit  two- 
lobed,  Indehiscent,  surmounted  by  the 
persistent  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OXYTHECA.  A  genus  of  Polygonaeea, 
containing  an  annual  from  Western  North 
America  and  Chill,  with  the  habit  of  the 
pedunculate  Eriogona,  but  having  a  four  or 
flve-cleft  Involucre, with  few  flowers, which 
have  a  four  or  flve-cleft  perianth,  and  twice 
as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes.  The 
segments  of  the  involucre  and  calyx  are 
spinulose-arlstate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

0XYTR0PI8.    An  extensive  genus  of 
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l«CraiBinoa8  plants,  closely  allied  to  Astra- 
ffalu*,  from  which  it  Is  mainly  distin- 
graitftaed  by  having  ttie  lower  petals  of  th« 
corolla  or  keel  obtase,  and  the  lower  su- 
ture of  the  legume  infiexed.  AQ  the  spe- 
I  ctes  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  bear  their 
flowers,  which  are  purplish  cream-coloured 
or  wblte,  in  spikes  or  clusters.  The  ma- 
'  jorlty  being  alpine  plants  are  of  humble 
growth,  and  produce  comparatively  large 
flowers.  Two  species  are  indigenous  to 
Scotland :  O.  uralerms,  a  stemless  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  plentifully  clothed 
with  silky  hairs,  and  the  flowers  bright 
purple,  collected  into  heads,  and  which 
grows  in  dry  pastures  chiefly  near  the  sea; 
and  O.  eampestriSf  which  has  very  short 
stems,  yellowish  capitate  flowers,  and  in- 
flated pubescent  pods.  The  latter  is  a 
very  rare  native  plant,  being  found  only  on 
the  Clova  Mountains.  The  species  are 
,  principally  employed  tor  ornamenting 
I   rock-work.  [a  A.  J.] 

I  OYSTER-GREEN.  A  name  commonly 
'  given  to  UlvaLactucatrom  its  bright-green 
'  tint,  and  its  being  frequently  attached  to 
the  common  oyster.  It  is  also  called  Green 
Sloke.  Other  species,  and  one  or  two  spe- 
\  de» of  Enteromorpha,  are  probably  included 

1  under  the  name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I     OYSTER  PLANT,    ateenhanmaria  marir 
,  tima, 

OZOTHAMNUS.    A  genus  of  Compoaita 
of  the    tribe   Gnaphaliece,  only  differing 
from  Casshiia  in  the  want  of  chafly  scales 
on  the  receptacle,  and  in  the  Inner  scales 
or  bracts  of  the  Involucre   being  white 
roiotn«d  or  scarious,  and  usually  spreading 
In  a  ray.    There  are  about  thirty  species 
known,  of  which  three  inhabit  New  Zea- 
land, and  tbe  rest  are  Australian.    They  are 
pall  shrubby, with  small  scattered  leaves, 
']  uraaily  entire  with  the  edges  rolled  back, 
sad  numerous  small  flower-heads  in  ter- 
<  Minal  coT>-mb8  or  panidea. 

'I     PAB8.    In  Scotland,  the  refuse  of  flax. 

!     PACANE,  or  PACANIER.    (Fr.)    Carya 
oUvKfcmit. 

PACHANA.    A  bitter  tonic  infusion  pre- 
pared in  India  from  Tmospora  cordifolia. 

PACHIRA.  A  genus  of  tropical  A  me- 
rlean  trees  belonging  to  the  Sterculiacece^ 
and  differing  from  Adansonia,  the  baobab 
tree,  in  tbe  calyx  being  eup-shaped  and 
entire,  not  flve-toothed.  Prom  the  other 
genera  of  tbe  family  the  disposition  of  the 
staraens  is  sufllcient  to  distinguish  it.  The 
name  Paehira  was  given  to  the  plants  of 
this  genus  in  1775,  by  Auh'.et,  and  about 
six  years  later  the  younger  Liiinsens  gave 
tbem  that  of  Carolinea  without  knowledge 
flf  tbe  one  already  publislied.  The  former 
naaie,  therefore,  has  precedence,  but  the 
plants  are  best  known  under  the  latter. 
They  are  either  small  or  large  trees,  with 
dictaate  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  but  with  the  leaflets  more 
leathery  In  texture.  The  large  handsome 
arise  singly  from  the  axils  of  the 


upper  leaves,  and  are  generally  white  hot 
sometimes  deep  rose  or  scarlet.  The  calyx 
is  cup-shaped  entire ;  the  petals  five,  strap- 
shaped,  varying  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  and  often  covered  inter- 
nally with  soft  white  down :  and  the  sta- 
mens very  numerous,  with  their  filaments 
united  into  a  ring  at  the  base,  but  divided 
upwards  into  many  branching  bundles; 
these  being  generally  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
especially  when  the  petals  are  white.  The 
fruit  is  an  oval  woody  one-celled  capsule, 
which  opens  by  a  number  of  divisions,  and 
contains  numerous  seeds. 

One  of  the  best-known  species  is  P.  albat 
commonly  called  Caroli'ne<i  alba,  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  South  America.  This  is  a 
tree  growing  twenty  feet  high,  with  flowers 
about  six  inches  long.  The  petals  are  cloth- 
ed vrith  an  oUve-coloured  down  on  the  back, 
and  covered  internally  with  soft  white  silky 
hairs.  According  to  Mr.  Purdle,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  trees  in  New  Grenada, 
the  inner  bark  furnishing  the  entire  coun- 
try with  cordage  which  is  strong  and  durar 
ble. 

The  wool  of  the  seeds  of  the  Barrlgon 
(P.  Barrigon),  is  used  in  Panama  to  stuff 
pillows,  cushions,  &c,  and  the  bark  affords 
a  useful  fibre.  Among  the  trees  of  that 
country  which  yield  a  useful  timber,  the 
Cedro  Espinoso  (P.  Feudleri)  is  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Seemann.  The  largest-flowered  spe- 
cies, P.  macraniha,  is  found  in  Brazil ;  this 
tree  attains  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  has  flowers  fifteen  Inches  In  length, 
the  petals  olive-green  white  within,  and 
the  stamens  Mood-red  with  yellow  anthers. 
The  name  commemorates  the  Princess  So- 
phia Caroline  of  Baden.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PACHIRA  DE  CAYENNE.  (Fr.)  Par 
chira  aquattca.  —  DD  MARONI.  Paehira 
insignii. 

PACHYDENDRON.  A  section  of  the 
liliaceous  genus  AM,  distinguished  by  the 
tubular  slightly  incurved  perianth  with  an 
ascending  bent  limb,  and  by  the  stamens 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  perianth.  They 
are  arborescent  plants  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  crowded  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  caudex,  and  nodding  flowers  In 
a  terminal  spike.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PACHYLOBUS.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  of  trees,  of  the  family  Amyridacea. 
Don  describes  them  as  having  compound 
leaves,  and  oval  black  bitter  astringent 
fruits.  These  fruits  are  sold  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  under  the 
names  of  Saf  u  and  Pasco.  CM.  T.  M.] 

PACHYMA.  A  spurious  g«»nus  of  Fitvgt 
consisting  of  one  or.two  doubtful  produc- 
tions. The  most  Important  of  those  will 
l)e  briefly  noticed  under  Its  native  name, 
TUCKAUOO.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PACHYNEMA.  A  genus  of  DilJeniacea, 
consisting  of  three  leafless  herbs  or  uuder- 
shrubs  from  tropical  Australia,  with  rush- 
like or  flattened  stems,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  on  short  lateral  recurved  branches, 
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They  are  well  cbanicterlaed  by  their  sta- ,  and  In  the  Mediterranean  region.    Stsym 
mensbeing  never  more  than  ten.with  thick-    »—• —    -r.^'-—   "-'*    «    ««-«/-.*«^   «< 
ened  ovoid  fliameuts,  very  ranch  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  carpels  of  the  ovanr,  and 


accompanied  hy  two  inner  staminodia  or 
barren  stamens,  which  are  still  more  like 
the  carpels.  To  these  has  been  added,  as 
a  section,  the  HtOtia  of  Harvey,  a  Wefct 
Australian  species  with  the  same  rush-like 
stems,  leafless  except  two  or  three  small 
divided  leaves  at  the  base,  and  with  Urger 
flowers  and  the  filaments  broadly  flattened 
Instead  of  being  ovoid. 

P  ACHTNEU  RUM.    A  genus  of  Oruei/erce 
from  the  Altai,  containing  Draba  grandi- 


})riiim  Columna  and   8.  panrwniewn  of 
authors  belong  to  this  group.    QJ-  T.  8.] 

PACHYPTERA.  A  doubtful  genus  of 
Bignoniacea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  un- 
known. The  fruit  is  an  elongated  flat  cap- 
sule, divided  into'two  cells  by  a  partition 
placed  parallel  with  the  valves.  The  half- 
dozen  species  comprised  in  the  genus  are 
all  South  American  shrubs,  furnished  with 
conjugate  leaves,  and  climbing  by  means 
of  tendrils.  [8.8.] 

PACHYRHIZUS.  A  genus  of  Legvmino- 
aas :  one  species  is  common  in  the  tropics  of 


^^^^^ichhM^hetwo  oSteVs^^^^  '  ^^^  hemispheres,  another  is  conflned  to 

flora,  which  has  the  two  outer  sepals  buig   ,  ,„„.„  ..^  ._,_  f„ sonthem  fJhIniL  Thev  are 


Ing  at  the  base,  and  the  pod  linear-com- 
pressed, the  valves  with  a  thick  nerve  and 
prominent  veins,  and  the  seeds  numerous. 
In  two  rows.  ^  [J.  T.  a] 

PA0HYN0CARPU8.  A  lofty  Borneo 
tree.wlth  alternate  entire  coriaceon»leaves, 
and  deliclously  fragrant  flowers,  In  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles,  forming  a  genus  of 
Dipterocarpacece,  closely  allied  to  Vatiea^ 
but  di£Ferlng  in  the  fruit.  When  ripe  the 
calyx-lobes  wear  away,  and  tbeadnate  tube 
enlarges  and  becomes  thickened,  almost 
enclosing  the  fruit,  to  which  It  closely  ad- 
heres ;  whilst  in  Vatica  the  tube  remains 
small,  and  the  persistent  lobea  are  reflexed 
under  the  fruit. 

PACHYPHYLLUM.  Epiphytal  orchids 
of  the  tribe  Vandeas,  allied  to  and  with 
much  of  the  habit  of  Femandnia,  having 
thick  fleshy  leaves  arranged  In  two  ranks, 
and  overlapping  each  other.  They  bear 
axillary  spikes  of  Inconspicuous  bifarlously 
disposed  flowers,  which  have  a  conniving 


Japan, and  two  to  Southern  China.  They  are 
shrubby  plants,  with  twining  ttems  risliigr 
from  large  tuberous  roots,  and  haviner 
leaves  formed'  of  three  usually  angular 
stalked  leaflets,  and  racemes  composed  of 
clusters  of  violet-blue  flowers  on  large 
glandular  knobs.  Each  flower  has  two 
small  bracts  which  soon  fall  off,  a  pitcher- 
shaped  fourlobed  calyx,  a  pea-like  corolla, 
ten  stamens  (one  of  which  Is  free)  alter- 
nately shorter,  and  straight  nsrrow  flat- 
tened pods  containing  from  seven  to 
twelve  roundish  seeds. 

P.  angtUatus  Is  found  In  many  parts  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  tropical  America,  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Fee- 
jce  Islands,  &C.  It  has  angular  sharp-tooth- 
ed leaflets,  and  long  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  roots  generally  run  In  a  horizontal 
direction  underground,  and  frequently  at- 
tain six  or  eight  feet  In  length  and  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh.  They  are  used 
for  food  In  times  of  scarcity,  and  when 
cooked  are  of  a  dirty-white  hue,  and  rather 
Insipid.   The  Feejeans,  who  call  the  plant 


perianth,  with  free  equal  sepals  and  petals,  ,  yakaorWayaka,  obtain  a  tough  flbre  from 
a  free  undivided  sessile  lip  having  a  single  ,  ji,e  twining  stems,  with  which  they  make 
tubercle  at  its  base  and  two  at  its  apex,  a    ^heir  flshlng-nets.  CA.  S.] 

peuiold  column,  and  two  pollen-masses. 
All  the  species,  about  six  In  number,  belong 


to  tropical  Western  America. 


[A.  8.] 


PACHYPLEURUM.  A  genus  of  umbelll- 
fers,  distinguished  by  having  the  petals 
In  different  flowers  of  the  umbel  of  diffe- 
rent shape ;  and  each  half  of  the  fruit  with 
five  prominent  thick  ribs,  the  two  lateral 
broader  than  the  others.  P.  alpinum  Is  the 
only  species,  a  native  of  the  Alpine  parts 
of  Europe.  The  name  comes  from  Greek 
words  indicating  the  thickened  form  of  the 
ribs  on  the  fruit.  [G.  D.] 

PACHYPODIFM.  A  genus  of  dogbanes 
distinguished  by  having  the  CAlyx  In  flve 
deep  divisions,  the  corolla  salver-shaped 
with  its  tube  curved  and  flve-angled,  and 
the  stamens  Inserted  In  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  The  species  are  fleshy  and  spiny 
shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  and  milky 
juice.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [6.  D.] 

The  same  name  has  been  given  to  a  genus 
of  Cruciferte,  not  suRlciently  distinct  from 
Sigymbrivm,  from  which  It  differs  only  in 
the  very  long  pods,  cylindrical  through- 
out, with  a  spongy  partition  destitute  of  a 
I  nerve.  The  species  occur  in  Central  Europe 


PACHYSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Euphar- 
biacece,  consisting  of  one  or  two  Javanese 
trees,  with  the  large  peltate  three-lobed 
leaves  as  well  as  most  of  the  characters  of 
RMappa  ;  but  the  male  flowers  have  only  a 
single  stamen  consisting  of  a  three-celled 
anther,  sessile  on  a  thick  column ;  and  in 
the  females  the  ovarj-  is  flve-celled,  with  a 
hollow  cylindrical  flve-lobed  style. 


Thick-sided ;     ap- 


PACHY8TICH0US. 
plied  to  cells  only. 

PACHYSTIGMA.  The  name  of  a  small 
Natal  shrub,  constituting  a  genus  of  Cin 
chonacece.  It  is  described  as  having  a  red- 
dish hark,  and  axillary  cymes  of  reddish 
flowers  ;  a  calyx-limb  divided  Into  four  or 
flve  linear  segments ;  a  bell-shaped  corolla 
with  a  somewhat  globular  tube,  hairy  In  the 
Interior,  the  limb  divided  Into  four  or  flve 
lance-shaped  segments ;  five  stamens  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla ;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  fleshy  disk,  the 
style  terminated  by  a  thick  fleshy  stigma— 
whence  the  name.  [BI.  T.  M.] 


PACKMAN-RICH, 
six-rowed  barley. 


A  Scottish  name  for 
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PACOVA.    A  Brazilian  name  fur  the  Ba- 


PACUIi.  A  wild  variety  of  Plantain, 
from  which  some  of  the  so-called  Manilla 
hemp  is  obtained. 

PADDLE- WOOD.  A  strong  light  elas- 
tic wood  obtained  in  Guiana  from  Aspido- 
sperma  excelsum. 

PADDOCK-PIPSa  E^isetum,  especially 
B.  hmosum. 

PADDOCK-STOOLS.  Boletiu ;  also  Agcu- 
rieus. 

PADELION.    Alchemilla  vulgaris. 
PADDT.    Unhusked  rice. 
PADINA.    A   beautiful  genus  of  dark- 
spored  Algae^  of  which  P.  pavonia,  our  Tur- 
-  key-feather  Laver  or  Peacock's  Tall,  is  one 
I  of  the  most  remarkable  species,  if  indeed 
all  are  not  reducible  to  that.    The  broadly 
fan-shaped  frond,  often  proliferous,  and 
circled  round  into  a  cup  marked  with  con- 
centric lines  fringed  at  their  upper  mar- 
gin, with  heaps  of  spores  between  them, 
and  partially  covered  beneath  with  chalky 
I  powder,  at  once  indicate  the  species.  It  is 
'  common  in  tropical  countries,  extending 


Padina  pavonia. 

to  onr  southern  coasts  without  any  change 
of  size  or  colour.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PADOUK.  A  kind  of  Rosewood  obtain- 
ed in  Burmah  from  Pterocarpus  indicus. 

PiEDERIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceoe, 
consisting  ot  four  or  five  species,  all  Asiatic 
and  mostly  tropical,  except  one  species 
which  exte-ids  as  far  north  as  Japan.  They 
areeUmbing  shrubs  with  twining  stems, 
opposite  leaves  with  solitary  stipules  on 
each  side,  and  small  flowers  disposed  in 
loose  two  or  three-forked  cymes  produced 
cither  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  have 
a  calyx  with  five  small  persistent  teeth, 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  short  valvate 
lobes  folded  in  the  bud,  Ave  stamens  in- 
doded  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
a  style  with  two  short  stigmas.  The  fruits 
aresmftll  berries  covered  with  a  thin  brittle 
rtad,  and  contain  two  one-seeded  cells. 


P.  foetida  is  a  vridely  spread  plant,  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  India  and  all  through 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  extending  from 
the  Mauritius  northward  to  China  and 
Japan.  All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a 
most  ofFensIve  odour  when  bruised.  Its 
leaves  are  usually  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
but  of  variable  width  and  outline ;  and  its 
flowers  white  or  pale-pink  marked  with  a 
pink  star-like  spot  on  the  spreading  limb. 
In  Assam  the  plant  is  called  Bedolee  Suttt^ 
and  has  lately  been  brought  Into  notice  as 
a  fibre-yielding  plant,  its  flexible  stems 
yielding  a  tough  fine  fibre  fit  for  spinning 
purposes.  The  Hindoos  use  the  roots  as  an 
emetic.  FA.  S.] 

The  chopped  branches  are  known  In  China 
under  the  name  of  Jung-gala,  and  are  used 
to  destroy  aphides  on  cabbages. 

PiEDEROTA.  A  genus  of  Scrophularia 
cecBt  scarcely  differing  from  Verontca  in 
their  more  irregular  almost  two-lipped  co- 
rolla. The  habit  is  also  that  of  the  moun- 
tain species  of  Veronica,  with  terminal 
spikes.  There  are  two  species,  both  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Upper  Italy :  P.  Ageria,  an  erect 
perennial  of  about  six  inches  to  a  foot  In 
height,  with  pale-yellow  or  straw-coloured 
flowers;  and  P.  Bonarota^  a  much  lower 
but  very  oniamental  plant,  with  blue  or 
pink-coloured  flowers. 

P.EONIA.  An  extensive  gennsof  hand- 
some herbaceous  plants,  occasionally  some- 
what shrubby,  belonging  to  the  Bantmeu- 
lacece,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  producing  their  seeds  in  many-seeded 
follicles,  and  by  bearing  their  stamens  on 
a  glandular  disk.  One  species,  P.  corallina, 
has  long  been  known  to  grow  on  an  island 
called  the  Steep  Holmes  In  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  but  it  Is  scarcely  considered 
indigenous.  P.  /estiva,  or  offlcinalis.  Is  the 
Common  Peony,  with  large  single  or  double 
red  or  blush  flowers,  which  decorates  every 
cottage  garden.  P.  aVMflora,  distinguished 
by  Its  smooth  recurved  follicles,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia;  the  roots  of  this  are  sometimes 
boiled  by  the  natives,  and  eaten  in  broth ; 
they  also  grind  the  seeds  and  put  thein 
into  their  tea.  French,  Pivoine;  German, 
Pdonie.    See  Moutan.  [C.  A.  J.] 

P^ONT,  or  PEONY.    PcBonia. 

PiESIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  ferns, 
probably  confined  to  one  species,  P.  viacosa, 
a  plant  with  large  triplnnate  glandular- 
pubescent  fronds,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  Pteris  aquilina ;  with  which,  moreover, 
it  agrees  so  closely  In  its  fructification  as 
to  have  been  named  Pteris  scalaris.  The 
sorus  of  this  plant,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  apterldologlcal  puzzle,  is  either  linear 
or  roundish,  with  a  double  or  two-valved 
indusium  such  as  occurs  in  the  bracken, 
which  latter  and  its  allies  will  probably 
have  to  be  dissociated  from.Ptert«,  and 
combined  with  Pasia.  The  latter  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  Dicksoniecp,  but 
it  seems  to  fall  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  LtndsfEcey  where  it  may  form  a  distinct 
gectiun,  Pcesiea.  [T.  M.J 

PA6AD00.  Mimusope  Elengt 
PAGMA.  A  genus  of  Oentianaceee,  re- 
presented by  a  South  American  herbaceous 
plant,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  purple 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  borne  on  nodding 
flower-stalks,  that  originate  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches.  It  is  closely  allied  to  List- 
anthtu,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  stamens, 
which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  l)y  the  erect  projecting  anthers, 
which  do  not  become  twisted.  The  inflo- 
rescence also  is  peculiar  in  this  family. 
The  name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  pagos, 
a  membrane,  in  allusion  to  the  membranous 
texture  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PAGARILLB.  (Fr.>  Tropaolum  adun- 
eum. 

PAGINA.    The  surface  of  anything. 

PAIGLE,  PAGLE,  or  PEAGLE.  Pri- 
mula veris. 

PAIN  BLANC.  (Fr.)  VibHmum  sterile. 
—  DB  COUCOU.  OxaliB  Acetosella.  -  DE 
CRAPAUD.  AltBtna  PUmtago.  —  DE 
GRENOUILLE.  Alitma  nainns.  -  DOI- 
SBAU.  Sedum  reflexam.  —  DE  POULET. 
Lamium  piirpuretiTm.  —  DE  POURCEAU. 
Cyclamen  europceum.  —  DB  SAINT 
JEAN.  Ceratonia  SUiqtUL  -  DB  SINGE. 
AdariAonia  digitata.  —  VIN.  Bread  made 
from  the  seeds  of  Lolium  perenne. 

PAINTED.  When  colours  are  dlspoaed 
in  streaks  of  unequal  intensity. 

PAINTED-CUP.  An  American  name  for 
CagtUleja. 

PAIRED.   The  same  as  Conjugate. 

PAJANELIA.  A  genus  of  Bignoniacece, 
conflned  to  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting 
of  two  species,  P.  muUijuga  and  P.  Rheedit, 
l)oth  of  which  are  gigantic  trees,  with  im- 
paripinn  te  leaves  two  to  three  feet  long, 
ovate  or  cordate  leaflets,  and  large  pa- 
nicles bearing  purplish  flowers.  The  calyx 
is  distinctly  flve-cornered,  and  terminates 
in  Ave  acute  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  leathery 
and  bell-shaped  ;  the  stamens  are  four  in 
number;  and  the  capsule  is  flat,  and  has 
two  broad  wings,  by  which  the  genus  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  from  Cuspidaria^ 
which  has  four  wings,  and  from  all  other 
DignoviaeefB,  destitute  as  they  are  of  any 
wing-Uke  appendices.  [B.  8.] 

PALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Wnghtia 
tinctoricu 

PALANDOO.  An  Eastern  name  for 
Onions. 

PALAFOXIA.  A  genus  of  CompogittB  of 
the  tribe  Hehanihea^  allied  to  Oaillardia 
in  the  naked  receptacle  and  long  flliform 
branches  of  the  style,  but  the  pappus 
scales  are  awnless,  and  the  habit  is  very 
different.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  Mexico  or  Texas,  herbs  or  suf- 
frutlcose  plants  with  a  minute  ashy  pubes- 
cence, linear  or  lanceolate  entire  leaves. 


and  loosely  paniculate  or  corymbose  rather 
small  flower-heads,  with  the  florets  white 
flesh-coloured  or  purple. 

PALARia  A  root  which  is  perfectly 
continuous  with  the  stem.  Palari-ramose 
is  applied  to  a  root  which  is  palar,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  branches  from  its  sides. 

PALASA.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
fnndosa. 

PALAfiS-GOOND.  Bengal  Kino,  the  pro- 
duce of  Butea  frondosa. 

PALATE.  The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a 
ringent  corolla. 

PALAVA,  or  PALAVIA.  A  genus  of. 
Peruvian  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family 
^falvacem.  The  flowers  are  small,  purple, 
on  long  axillary  stalks,  and  unprovided 
with  any  outer  calyx.  This  character,  com- 
bmed  with  the  numerous  one-seeded  inde- 
hlscent  carpels,  suffices  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  Its  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PAL  AW  AH.  A  beautiful  heavy  redwood 
of  Burmah. 

PALAY.  An  Indian  name  for  Cryptoeta- 
gia  grandifiora. 

PALEACEOUS.  Covered  with  pales,  as 
the  receptacle  of  many  Composites. 

PALE-E,  or  PALES  fadj.  PALEACEOUS). 
Membranous  scales  resembling  chaff.  The 
inner  scales  of  the  flower  in  grasses  are 
pales. 

PALE.CFORM.  Resembling  palesB  or 
chaff,  as  Ramenta:  which  see. 

PALEOLiB.  The  hypogynons  scales  of 
grasses. 

PALtfrUVIBR.  A  French  name  for 
several  woods  of  Guiana.  — ,  MOUNTAIN. 
Clnaiaflava.  — ,  RED.  Rhizophora  Mangle. 
—.SOLDIER.  LagtmetUariaracemota.  — , 
WHITE.    Avicennia  nitida. 

PALICOUREA.  A  genus  of  clnchona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
wl th  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  yell ow 
or  white  flowers  variously  arranged.  The 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  PsychatriOj  differ- 
ing mainly  in  the  corolla,  whose  tube  is 
distended  or  somewhat  curved  at  the  base 
and  hairy  within,  and  the  limb  with  five 
short  erect  lobes.  Two  or  three  species  are 
grown  as  stove-plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PALILLO.  A  Peruvian  name  for  Cam- 
pomanesia  lineati/olia. 

PALI80TA.  A  genus  of  Ckmimelynaeeat 
with  the  perianth  and  ovary  as  in  Comme- 
lyna,  and  having  three  stamens,  one  larger 
than  the  others,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
with  a  thick  filament  and  broad  anther, 
the  other  two  with  flliform  filaments  and 
narrow  lanceolate  anthers.  The  habit  is 
that  of  AneUema.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PALISSANDER.  A  name  Qsed  in  France 
for  Rosewood ;  and  sometimes  applied  to 
Striped  Ebony  and  Violet-wood. 

PALIURUS.    A  genus  of  Bhamnaeea. 
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p.  aeuleattu,  commonly  called  Christ's 
Thorn,  is  a  native  of  Soutiiern  Europe  and 
'Western  Asia,  and  is  a  siimb,  as  also  is 
P.  virfffUtia  a  native  of  Nepal ;  while  P.  Au- 
bletii,  a  Chinese  species,  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree.  They  have  alternate  simple  three- 
nerved  leaves,  with  stipules  which  ulti- 
mately become  converted  into  prickles; 
and  tljelr  flowers  have  a  spreading  flve-clef t 
calyx,  five  petals,  as  many  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  half  immersed  In  the 
flat  disk,  and  bearingr  three  oblong  stigmas. 
The  flrenus,  however,  is  best  distinguished 
by  its  dry  hemispherical  fruit,  which  is 
three-celled  at  the  base  and  expanded  at 
the  top  into  a  broad  thin  rim :  the  entire 
fmit  resembling  a  head  with  a  broad-brim- 
med hat  on,sriving  rise  to  the  French  name, 
Porte-chapeau,  given  to  P.  aculeattts. 

Borne  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 

regard  to  the  identification  of  the  plant 

which  afforded  the  thorns  used  for  plaiting 

the  crown  placed  upon  Christ's  head  before 

His  crucifixion.     Two  common    eastern 

plants  usually  bear  the  name  of  Christ's 

Thorn  :    one  the  Zizyphna  Spina-Christi, 

and  the  other  the  present  plant.    This  is 

!  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 

Mediterranean  and  of  Western  Asia  to  as 

I  far  east    as  the  Punjab.    It  has  flexible 

branches,  capable  of  being  easily  plaited  ; 

and  each  leaf  has  two  stout  sharp  spines 

at  Its  base,  one  of  which  is  straight  and 

'  erect,  and  the  other  curved  and  bent  down- 

I  wards  so  as  to  form  n  book.  It  is  commonly 

used  for  hedges,  and  its  seeds  are  conslder- 

I  ed  medicinal  by  Turkish  doctors,  and  aro 

I  also  used  as  a  diye.  ^A.  a] 

j      PALM.    The  popular  name  for  the  plants 

^  belongrinff  to  thePALMAOB^;  also  popular- 
ly applied  to  8alie  Caprea  when  in  (lowor. 
— .  AS3AI.  JBttUrpeediais.  — ,  BETEL-NUT. 
Areca  Catechu.  —.BOURBON.  Latania. 
— ,  BROOM.  AUaleafunifera ;  also  Thrinax 
mrgenteti.  — ,  BUS8U.  Manicaria  aaccifera. 
— ,  CABBAGE.  Oreodoxa  or  Areea  oleracea. 
— .CARAKA.  Manritia  Cara9ta.  — .CAR- 
NAuBA.  Copemicta  eerifera.  —.CATE- 
CHU. Areca  Catechu.  — .  COCOA-NUT. 
Coeot  nud/era.  — .COHUNB.  Attalea  Co- 
Jkim«.  — ,  COQUITO.  JtihaBa  ftpectoMlU.  — . 
DATB.  Phatnix  daetylxftra.  — .  DELEB. 
BoraMua  {t)mthiopn7n.  — ,  DOOM,  or  DOUM. 
Hvphane  ihebaica.  -  DRAGON'S-BLOOD. 
OtUiniua  Draco,  —,  FAN.  Corypha.  — ,  — , 
EUROPEAN.  Chanueropa  humUis.  — ,  -, 
INDIAN.  Chanuerops  ezcelaa.  —,— .JA- 
MAICA. Sabal  Blackbumiana.  — ,  GE- 
BANO.  Corypha  Oebanffo.  — ,  GOMUTJ, 
or  OOMUTO.  8aguerns  sacchari/tr.  — , 
HEMP.  Chamteropa  exeelsa.  — ,  IVORT. 
PhyteUphaBtnacrocarpa.  — ,ITA.  Mauriiia 
nacHoaa.    — ,  lu.    AgtroearyHm  acanle.    — , 

I  JARA.     Leopoldiniapulchra.   — .JUPATI. 

I  Raphia  icBdigera.    — ,  MACAW.  Aerocomia 

,  $elerocarpa.  — .MIRITI.  MauriHa fiexuoBa. 

1  — .MURUMURU.  AttroearyumUnrtimtmi. 

\  -*,  NIBUNG,  or  NIBONG.  OHCoHperma  fila- 
mtntoML  —.OIL.  BUais  ffHineensU.  — , 
PALMETTO.  Sabal  or  Cham(Brop8  Palmetto. 

1  — .  PALMYRA.  Boraggn$flabelliformi$.  — , 

!  PABHIUBA,  or  PAXlUBA.   Iriartta  eaor- 

L- ■ 


rhiza.  — .PATAWA.  (Enocarpm  Batava. 
—,  PEACH.  Ouilielma  Bpeciosa.  — ,  PIA8- 
SABA.  Attalea  funifera ;  Vilso  Leopoldinia 
Piassaba  — ,PINAN<j.  Areca  Catechu.  —, 
RATTAN.  Calamus  Rotang,  rudentum,  and 
other  species.  — ,  SAGO.  Sagua  RumphU 
and  S.  IcBViB.  — ,  TALIERA.  Corypha  Ta- 
liera.  — ,  TALIPOT.  Corypha  nmbraeuli- 
fera.  —,  THATCH.  Sabal  Blackbumiana. 
— ,  TUCUMA.  Aetrocaryum  Tucuma.  — . 
WAX.  Ceroxylon  or  Iriartea  andicola.  — , 
— ,  of  Brazil.  Copemicia  ceri/era.  — , 
WINE.  Cocos  btUyracea.  — ,  ZANORA. 
Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PALM  (adj.  PALMARIS).  Three  inches, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers  of  the 
hand. 

PALMACE.S.  (PalmcB,  Palms.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  petaloid  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Llndley*8  palmnl  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Endogens.  The  flowers 

I  are  bisexual  unisexual  or  polygamous,  on 
a  terminal  often-branched  spadiz,  enclosed 

I  in  a  one  or  many-valved  spathe.    Perianth 

'  six-parted,  the  three  inner  segments  often 
larger,  and  sometimes  deeply  connate ;  stfi- 
mens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth; 
ovary  free,  usually  composed  of  three  car- 
pels, more  or  less  completely  united.  Fruit 
drupaceous  or  nut-like,  or  baccate,  often 
with  a  fibrous  covering ;  seed  with  cartila- 

'glnous  or  homy  albumen ;  embryo  small. 
They  are  arborescent  plants,  with  simple 
rarely  branched  trunks,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  the  leaves,  which  are  terminal, 
pinnate  or  fan-shaped,  with  plicate  verna- 
tion and  parallel  simple  veins,  and  often 

!  with  spiny  petioles.  Natives  of  tropical 
regions  chlely,  they  impart  to  them  much 
of  their  botanical  physiognomy.  Most  of 
them  have  unbranched  stems,  attaining 
sometimes  a  height  of  190  feet,  and  send- 
ing out  clusters  of  large  leaves,  from  the 
axil  of  which  bunches  of  flowers  proceed. 
Although  the  flowers  are  small,  still  the 
inflorescence,  taken  collectively,  has  often 
a  most  imposing  aspect.  Linnaeus  called 
them  the  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. Martins  estimates  the  species  at 
nearly  600,  of  which  about  one-sixth  have 
fan-shaped  leaves.  They  have  been  divided 
by   him  into  various  tri»>e8,  depending 

{  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  ovary  ovules 
and  fruit ;  and  sections  are  formed  accord- 

;  ing  as  the  leaves  are  pinnate  or  flabelll- 
form,  and  the  stems  are  spiny  or  not. 

The  properties  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
are  very  various.  In  the  countries  In  which 
they  grow  they  are  used  for  supplying  food 
and  for  forming  habitations.  The  fruit  of 
some  is  eatable.  Many  supply  oil,  wax, 
starchy  matter,  and  sugar,  which  latter  Is 
fermented  so  as  to  form  an  intoxicating 
beverage.  Their  flbres  are  employed  for 
ropes,  and  the  reticulum  surrounding  their 
leaves  is  sometimes  manufoctured  into 
bnjshes. 

The  Palm  of  the  Bible  seems  to  be  Pha- 
nix  daetylifera,  the  drupaceous  fruit  of 
which  supplies  food  to  many  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Cocoa  nucifera, 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  is  one  of   the  most 
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useful,  supplying  food,  clothing,  materials 
for  houses,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
ropes,  and  oil.  The  palm-oil  imported  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  Is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  fruits  of  ElceU  guiTieensU  and 
S.  meUmococea.  The  betel-nut  is  the  produce 
of  Areca  Catechu,  and  from  it  an  extract  is 
prepared  of  an  astringent  nature  resem- 
bling catechu.  Fine  sago  Is  said  to  1>e  pro- 
cured from  Sagtis  IcevU  and  S,  Rumphiit 
found  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Sago,  as  well  as  sugar  and  a  kind 
of  palm-wine,  are  procured  from  Caryota 
vrena.  The  date-sugar  of  Bengal  is  the 
produce  of  Phoenix  tylvestrU.  Ceroxylon 
or  Iriartea  andicola  yields  wax,  which 
forms  a  coating  over  its  trunk.  Copemicia 
cenfera  is  another  wax-palm.  Calamus 
Rotang  is  used  as  cane  under  the  name  of 
rattans.  Calamus  rudentum,  the  cable 
cane,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
China,  and  the  Moluccas,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  500  feet.  The  fruit  of 
Attalea  funi/era  is  known  by  the  name  of 
coquilla-nut,  and  its  hard  pericarp  is  used 
for  making  umbrella-handles,  &c  The 
spatbo  of  Jlanieana  saccifera  comes  off  in 
the  form  of  a  conical  cap,  and  is  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  head  in  the  West  Indies. 
Chamcerops  humilis  Is  the  only  European 
species  of  palm.  The  doom-palm  of  Egypt 
(Hyphame  th^aiea^  has  a  trunk  which  di- 
vides In  a  dichotomous  manner ;  its  peri- 
carp is  used  as  food,  and  has  the  taste  of 
gingerbread.  In  the  parched  districts  l)e- 
tween  the  rivers  Dandc  and  Zenza,  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  Welwitsch  came  upon  a  palm 
forest  live  leagues  in  length,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  crowded  stems  of 
a  branched  palm  belonging  prol>ably  to 
Hyphane.  Like  most  African  palms,  this 
yields  an  excellent  wine.  AreeOf  Caryota, 
Sagus,  BorassuSt  Corypha^  Phcmix,  Cocos, 
and  Elceis  are  examples  of  the  genera. 
See  Plates  7, 11, 12, 13,  and  18  for  illustra- 
tions of  this  family.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PALMA-CHRISTI.    Ricinus  communis. 

PALMATE.  Having  five  lobes,  the  mid- 
ribs of  which  meet  in  a  common  point,  so 
that  the  whole  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  human  hand ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Maple. 

PALMATIFID.  Cut  halfway  down  In  a 
palmate  manner.  Palmatilobed  means  cut 
Into  shallow  divisions  in  a  palmate  manner ; 
palmatiparted,  or  palmatisected,  cut  nearly 
to  the  base  in  a  palmate  manner— a  near 
approach  to  digitate. 

PALM  BUTTER.    The  same  as  Palm  Oil. 

PALMIFORM,  PALMATIFORM.  When 
numerous  ribs  of  a  leaf  are  arranged  as  in 
the  palmate  form,  radiating  from  the  top 
of  the  petiole. 

PALMINERYED.  The  same  as  Palm- 
reined. 

PALMELLB  A.  A  natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Alga,  characterised  by  the  plants 
being  composed  of  free  or  merely  conglo- 
merated cells  propagated  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  endochrome,  which  Is  mostly 


quaternary,  and  sometimes  transformed 
into  zoospores.  In  some  species,  as  P. 
botryoides,  though  the  propagation  takes 
place  by  division  of  the  endochrome,  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  hyaline  stem  always 
separates  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  have 
a  dichotomous  structure.  Theendochromes 
are  not  always  green  :  Indeed,  various  co- 
lours, as  blue,  yellow,  Ac,  are  assumed  by 
some  of  the  more  obscure  species.  Many 
pnKluctions  assigned  to  this  order  are 
doubtless  mere  transitional  states  of  higher 
plants.  The  gonidla  of  some  of  the  gela- 
tinous lichens  are  multiplied  like  Palmella 
and  Heematococcus,  while  the  greater  part 
follow  Nostochxnece.  Protococcus  nivalis, 
or  the  Red  Snow,  Is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally known  examples  of  the  order,  though 
several,  like  the  blo<idstains  at  the  base  of 
walls,  Protococcus  crueuius,  are  amongst 
tlio  commonest  Algce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PALMETTO.  A  common  name  for  se- 
veral of  the  Fan-palms,  but  especially  Sa- 
hal  PalmeUo.  —.HUMBLE.  Carludovica 
insignis.  — ,  ROYAL.  Thrinax  parvi flora, 
and  Sahal  umbraciUi/era.  —,  SILVER- 
LEAVED.  Thrinax  argentea.  —,  SMALL. 
Carludovica. 

PALMIER  X  ^VENTAIL,  or  P.  NAIN- 
(Fr.)    Chamcerops  humilis. 

PALMISTE.    (Fr.)    Chamcerops. 

PALM- VEINED.  Having  the  principal 
veins  radiating  from  a  common  point. 

PALMYRA-WOOD.  A  name  given  to 
the  woody  i>arts  of  the  trunks  of  Cocos  nu- 
cifera  and  Borassus  flabellifonnis. 

PALO.  A  diuretic  extract  obtained  from 
Tinospora  cordt/olia.  —  BLANCO.  A  Chi- 
lian name  for  Hotovia  diacanthoides.  — 
COTO.  Sargassum  bacd/erum,  and  other 
South  American  seaweeds.  —  DE  BUBA. 
Jacaranda  filicifoHa.  —  DE  CRUZ.  Brow- 
nea  grandiceps.  —  DE  LOS  BRUJOS.  Ly- 
cioplesium  pubifiorum.  —  DE  PAN.  Ar- 
tocarpus  incisa.  —  DE  SAN  JUAN.  La- 
sionema  roseum.  —  DE  VAGA.  Brosimum 
Oalactodendron.  —  DE  VELAS.  Parmenr 
iiera  eereifera.  —  MATO.  Lydoplesium 
pi^ri/lorum,  the  Tree  of  the  Magicians. 
—  NEGRO.  Euxenia  grata.  —  SANTO.  A 
Paraguay  name  for  Llgnum-vits. 

PALOMBINA.  A  sort  of  grape  culti- 
vated in  Italy. 

PALOMMIER.    (Fr.)    OauUheria. 

PALSYWORT.    Primula  veris. 

PALUDOSE,  PALUSTRIS.  Growing  In 
marshy  places. 

PALUNG.  An  Indian  name  for  a  native 
Beetroot. 

PALUNGEO.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

PAMELLE.    (Fr.)    Bordeum  dUUchon, 

PAMBROON-BARK.  MoschoxyUm  Swart- 
tit 

PAMPELMOnSE,  or  P0MPELM008E. 
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(Pr.)    The  fruit  of  the  Shaddock,  Citrus  de- 


PAMPHILIA.  A  Renus  of  Brazilian 
trees  of  the  family  Styraeacece.  The  sur- 
face of  the  plants  Is  densely  covered  with 
ruddy-coloured  woolly  hairs :  flowers  in 
axillary  clusters ;  calyx  bell-shai^ed,  flve- 
toothed  :  corolla  flve-cleft,  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  its  segments  bent  inwards  ; 
stamens  five,  the  filaments  united  below, 
shorter  than  the  anthers,  which  are  united 
St  their  backs  by  a  membranous  prolonga- 
tion of  the  filaments ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  :  ovules  erect,  solitary  ;  style  one  ; 
stigma  three-lobed.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PANAI8.    (Fr.)    Pastinaea. 

PANAX.  A  genns  of  AraUacea,  com- 
prising herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  and  Northern  Asia  and  America. 
The  leaves  are  usually  palraately  compound 
with  sheathing  leafstalks:  and  their  flow- 
ers greenish,  arranged  in  an  umbellate 
manner  on  branching  flower-stalks.  They 
have  five  spreading  petals,  five  stamens, 
and  eight  styles,  two  with  simple  stigmas. 
The  fruit  Is  succulent,  orbicular  or  divided 
Into  two  lobes,  rarely  cylindrical,  crowned 
by  a  fleshy  disk,  and  divided  internally  into 
two  one-seeded  compartments. 

The  name  Panax  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Greek  word  panakis,  signifying  a  panacea, 
or  remedy  for  all  complaints,  in  allusion 
to  the  supposed  or  real  virtues  possessed 
by  some  of  these  plants.  Thus  the  root  of 
P.  Schinsengls  highly  esteemed  by  Chinese 
physicians,  who  aflSrni  that  it  is  able  to 
ward  off  or  remove  fatigue,  to  invigorate 
the  enfeebled  frame,  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted animal  powers,  to  make  old  people 
young,  and  in  a  word  to  render  man  Im- 
mortal if  anything  on  earth  can  do  so.  Hence 
tbe  name  Ginseng,  which  slgnifles '  Won- 
der of  the  Wprld.'  At  Pekin  it  is  said  some- 
times to  have  been  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.   In  Europe  the  root  has  failed  to  pro- 
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Panax  qulnquefoliam. 


dace  any  remarkable  effects,  though  It 
Is  described  as  mucilaginous,  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
ern Asia.   P.  quinque/oliunit  a  native  of 


North  America,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  foregoing.  Its  roots  are 
exported  from  America  to  China,  where 
they  are  hiiyhly  valued.  P.  fruticoaum,  P. 
cochleatum,  and  P.  Aniaum  have  all  aroma- 
tic properties.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  this 
country.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PANCE,  PAUNCE,  or  PAWNCE.  Viola 
tricolor. 

PANCRAI8.    (Pr.)    Paneraiium. 

PANCRATIUM.  A  genus  of  Amarylli- 
daeeie,  and  the  type  of  the  pancratiform 
section  of  the  order,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  cup  or  coronet,  on  which 
the  stamens  are  borne.    There  are  about 


Pancratium  maritimum. 

half  a  dozen  species  found  in  South  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Carolina, 
and  as  many  more  in  India  and  the  adja- 
cent Islands.  They  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  lorate  deciduous  or  persistent  leaves, 
and  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  termina- 
ting a  solid  scape.  The  perianth  tube  is 
straight  and  elongated  with  a  funnel-shap- 
ed throat,  the  limb  six-parted  and  spread- 
ing, and  the  cup  conspicuous  funnel-shaped 
six-lobed,  bearing  six  stamens  between 
the  lobes.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with 
many  ovules  In  each  cell.  The  European 
P.  maritimum^  though  not  now  regarded  as 
officinal,  has  properties  resembling  those 
of  the  squill.  It  and  P.  illyricum  may  be 
grown  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  The  tropi- 
cal species  form  handsome  stove-plants. 
Many  of  the  latter  arc  now  separated  under 
the  name  of  HymenocaUis.  [T.  M.] 

PANDANACEiE.  {jOydardhecB,  Preycine- 
tiecBt  Scretopinea.)  A  natural  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  aral  alllnnceof  Endogens.  They  are 
trees  or  hushes,  sometimes  with  adventi- 
tious roots,  long  Imbricated  amplexicaul 
leaves,  usually  with  spiny  margins  and 
backs,  and  unisexual  or  polygamous  flow- 
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ere,  ooverlag  the  whAle  of  the  spadix.  Pe- 
rianth none,  or  a  few  scales.  Male  flowers  : 
stamens  numerooB  ;  filaments  with  siugl« 
two  to  four-celled  anthers.  Female  flow- 
ers :  ovaries  (meH:elled,  unltM  In  parcels ; 
the  ovules  solitary  or  numerous,  and  the 
stigmas  sessile,  equal  to  tUo  carpels  in 
number.  Fruit  either  fibrous  drupes  coir 
Jected  into  parcels.orberrles ;  seeds  solitarj- 
in  the  drupes,  numerous  In  the  berries; 
embryo  minute.  They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical regions,  and  are  arranged  in  two  sec- 
tions -.—PandanecBt  with  undivided  leaves 
and  no  perianth ;  and  Cyclanthece,  with  fan- 
shaped  or  pinnate  leaves,and  scaly  flowers. 
The  limits  of  the  genera  are  not  very  clear- 
ly settled,  but  examples  occur  in  Carlu- 
dovica,  Pandamia,  and  iVtpo.  The  flowers 
of  some  of  the  plants  are  fragrant;  the 
seeds  of  Pandantis  are  used  as  food ;  and 
the  juice  has  in  some  instances  astringent 
properties.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PANDANU8.  One  of  the  two  simple-leav- 
ed genera  otPandanacea,  and  the  principal 
genus  of  the  order.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  male  and  female  flowers  being  always 
on  separate  plants  ;  and  by  the  male  inflo- 
rescence being  a  compound  spadix  made 
up  of  a  number  of  short  catkin-like  spikes, 
each  of  which  bears  an  Immense  number 
of  little  naked  flowers,  with  indeflnite  sta- 
mens ;  and  the  female  a  globular  or  oblong 
head  consisting  of  very  numerous  closely- 
packed  ovaries,  each  containing  a  single 
ovule.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  perhaps  tjilrty  or -more,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  them 
tx>  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Mascaren  Islands,  abounding  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  the  stea.and  some- 
times covering  large  tracts  of   country 


Pandanas  utilia. 

with  an  almost  Impenetrable  mass.of  vege- 
tation. Some  grow  to  a  large  size,  form- 
ing trees  with  much-branched  stems,  the 
latter  being  an  uncommon  circumstance 
amongst  trees  of  the  orders  to  which  the 
Pcmdanacece  are  allied.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  large  bushes  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Their  leaves- which  are  Vfery 
long  and  narrow,  tough  and  leathery,  and 
armed  along  the  midrib  and  edges  with 


-sharp  recurved  prlrkles^are  arranged  in  a 
triple  spiral  series  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  forming  dense  tufts  or  crowns ; 
It  is  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  plne-appie  that  the  name  Screwpine  is 
derived.  The  lower  parts  of  the  branches 
and  stem  are  naked,  but  densely  marked 
with  the  annular  scars  left  by  the  clasping 
bases  of  fallen  leaves.  Their  fruits  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  wedge-shaped  clusters 
of  drupes  congregated  Into  often  large 
cone-like  heads. 

The  species  of  Pandanut  are  remark- 
able for  their  aerial  roots,  with  large 
cup-lilte  spongioles.  P.  Candelabrum  is  I 
the  Chanfleller-tree  of  Guiana,  and  is  so  ! 
called  on  account  of  Its  mode  of  t)raneh-  i 
ing..  The  most  useful  is  P.  utilie,  the  ' 
Vacona  or  Bacona  of  the  Mauritius,  in 
which  island  it  Is  not  only  a  very  common 
wild  plant,  but  is  largely  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  exten- 
sively consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
hags  or  sacks  in  which  sugar  Is  Exported. 
It  Is  of  these  sacks,  when  done  with  as 
sugar-sacks,  that  the  well-known  flat 
square  flsh-bags,  commonly  used  in  our 
markets,  are  made.  The  fruit  of  P.  foetidua 
is  extremely  fcetid,  while  the  flowers  of 
P.  odoratiasiiMis  are  very  fragrant.  The 
seeds  of  some  are  eaten.  Several  are  very 
ornamental  in  our  hothouses.  See  Plates 
2  c,  6  flf,  7  flf,  and  13  a.  [A.  S.J 

PANDIPAVE.  (Pr.)  Momordica  Cha- 
rantia. 

PANDOREA.  The  only  genus  of  Bigno- 
niacece  with  twining  branches,  like  those  of 
a  Convolvultis,  and  consisting  of  only  three 
species :  two  of  which,  P.  auatralia  (Bigno- 
nia  or  Tecoma  australU  of  some  writers) 
and  P.  jaaminoidea  (Tecoma  jasmtnoidea 
of  ^indley),  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Holland ;  whilst  a  third 
species,  P.  leptophylla  (Tecoma  leptophyllaot 
Blume),  is  conflned  to  New  Guinea.  The 
two  former  species  are  Inmates  of  our  con- 
servatories, and  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  handsome  pink  flowers,  and  graceful 
branches.  P.  australis  Is  a  very  variable 
plant  in  foliage,  and  goes  under  the  various 
names  of  Tecoma  Oxleyi,florHninda,  diverai- 
folia,  and  ochromantha.  In  Port  Jackson, 
the  children  amuse  themselves  by  launch- 
ing the  fruit,  split  in  halves,  in  the  water, 
and  then  term  it  •  boats  and  cargo.'  Pan- 
doreahas  a  cup-shaped  irregularly  splitting 
calyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  five  stamens 
(one  of  which  is  abortive,  and  two  of  the 
fertile  ones  shorter  than  the  others),  gla- 
brous anthers,  and  an  oblong  two-celled 
capsule,  the  partition  of  which  runs  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  its  valves,  with 
winged  seeds  arranged  in  several  rows  on 
either  side  of  the  partition.  [B.  S.J 

PANDURATE,  PANDURIFORM.  The 
same  as  Fiddle-shaped. 

PANGIACEiE.  (Panuiads.)  A  natural 
6rder  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  papayal  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
Papayacea,  and  by  some  Is  considered  a 
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suborder  of  that  family.  Trees  with  alter- 
Bate  stalked  leaves,  and  axillary  solitary 
or  cJustered  unisexual  flowers.  Sepals  Ave, 
rarely  two  three  or  four ;  petals  five,  rarely 
six.  with  scales  placed  opposite  them; 
stamens  five  or  numerous;  ovary  free, 
(me-oelled ;  ovules  numerous ;  placentas  pa- 
rletaL  Fruit  one-celled,  succulent,  Indehis- 
cent;  seeds  numerous;  albumen  oily ;  em- 
bryo large.  Natl  ves  of  warm  parts  of  India. 
Hydnoearjpua  venenatus  hears  poisonous 
fruit ;  Gvnocardia  odorota yields  chaulmoo- 
gra  seeds,  used  in  India  for  skin  diseases. 
Panffitanj  HydnocarpH$,  Gynocardia,  and 
Bergamia  are  the  only  genera,  and  there 
are  very  few  species.  [j.  h.  B.] 

'  PANGIUM.  A  Javanese  tree,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  a  small  natural  order,  regarded 
by  some  botanists  as  a  tribe  of  Flacourtia- 

I  ce«p,  differing  In  the  petals  bearing  each  a 
scale  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
entire  or  three-lobed ;  the  flowers  dicpclous 
and  axillary :  the  males  In  racemes,  the  fe- 
males solitary.  The  tree,  known  in  its  native 
country  under  the  name  of  Pangl,  Is  said 
to  have  a  hard  solid  wood ;  the  bark  and 
leaves  contain  a  poisonous  principle,  but 
the  kernels  of  the  seeds,  when  boiled,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  macerated  In  cold  water  to 
remove  their  noxious  narcotic  qualities, 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  condiment,  al- 
though rarely  on  account  of  their  prejudi- 
cial effects  on  persons  unaccustomed  to 
them. 

PANICAUT.    (Ft.)    Xrynffitm. 

PANICLE.   A  branched  raceme. 

PANICUM.  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
.  grasses,  of  the  tri)>e  Pion^cMP,  the  essential 
I  character  of  which  consists  In  the  plants 
belonging  to  it  having splkelets  or  locusts^, 
of  two  flowers,  one  perfect  and  the  other 
imperfect,  the  latter  having  stamens  only 
or  neuter.  Steudel  describes  850  species 
under  this  genus,  divided  into  eighteen 
sections,  many  of  the  heads  of  sections 
being  distinct  genera  of  other  authors. 
Their  geographical  range  Is  extensive,  but 
they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  earth,  where  in 
many  instances  one  or  other  of  the  species 
constitute  the  principal  fodder-grasses. 
For  example,  the  Caapim  de  Angola,  PanU 
cum  tpeetabUe^  grows  from  six  to  seven  feet 
high  in  Brazil, according  to  Sees  Ton  Esen- 
bach,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  whilst  other 
equally  giganticspeciesform  thefleld-crops 
on  the  Ijanks  of  the  Amaxons.  P.  mt'Zto- 
ceuiw,  caUed  Warree,  and  P.  pUomm,  called 
Bhadlee,  are  both  extensively  grown  In  In- 
dia ;  while  in  the  Deeean  P.  frumentaeewH, 
called  Shamoola,  Is  also  grown.  [D.  M.] 
PANIZA.  A  Spanish  name  for  Millet. 
PANKE.  Gunnera  $cabra. 
PANJAM.  The  resinous  gum  of  Dioupy 
rot  EmbrycpUrU. 

PANMUHOOREE.    An  Indian  name  for 
Fceniculum  Panmorium. 

PAITNA-MARAM.     A  Tamil  name  for 
Borataus  flabeUiformia, 


[papa  ' 


PANNOSE.  Having  the  texture  of  coarse 
cloth. 


PAKOCOOO. 
mosia  coccinea, 
toaa. 


A  French    name  for  Or- 
also  for  Swartzia  tommr 


PAN8URI.    Pens  made  from  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaflets  of  Arenga  »acehari/era. 
PANSY.    Viola  tricolor. 

PANTOUFLE  DB  NOTRE  DAME.  (Fr) 
Cypripedtum. 

PANUa  A  genus  closely  aUied  to  Agor 
ncu8,  but  of  a  more  leathery  persistent 
texture.  Two  or  three  species  resemblo 
Agancua  o^treatu*,  but  are  too  tongh  to  be 
eatable.  P.  atypOeua  is  on©  of  the  most 
characteristic  species,  with  iu  little  fin- 
shaped  mealy  or  bran  like  brownish  pileas 
and  abrupt  stem,  growing  gregariously  on 
old  oak-stumps  or  other  wood.  [M.  J  R] 

PANT  ALA.  An  Indian  name  tor  Fla- 
courtia  eataphraeta.  | 

PAO  CRAVa  A  Portuguese  name  for 
DicypeUium  earyopkyllatttm,  which  pro- 
duces clove-hwk.  —  D'AFICO.  A  species 
of  Bignonia.  -  DE  COBRA.  The  wood 
of  Strychnof  eolubrimtm,  —  DE  GUAR  A-  I 
■"\.Jr*^^  prepared  from  PaidUuia  »orbiH$. 
—  DB  ROSA.  The  beautiful  rose-coloured 
wood  of  Pkyaoealymma  Mribunda.  —  DE 
TINGUY.    M<v<nSapuu!ceS^r^ 

PAPANGAIB.    (Fr.)    Luffa  tggyptiaea. 
PAPANGAT,  or  PAPONQB.    (Fr.)    Cu- 
cumts  aeutangulu$. 

PAPAREH.    (Fr.)  Momordica  CharanHa. 

PAPAVERACEA  (Poppvwortt.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  LIndley's  ranal  alliance  of 
hypogynouB  Exogens.  They  consist  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  nsually  with  milky  or  co- 
loured juice,  having  alternate  exstipnlate 
leaves,  and  long  one-flowered  peduncles. 
Sepals  two,  deciduous ;  petals  hypogynuus. 
usually  four,  cruciate— sometimes  a  «uU 
tlple  of  four,  regular;  stamens  hypogynous. 
usually  indeflnite;  ovary  solitary,  the  st^ 
short  or  none ;  stigmaa  two,  or  many  and 
radiating;  ovules  one-celled,  anatropaL 
Fruit  either  siliquiform  with  two,  or  cap- 
sular with  several,  parietal  placentas ;  seeds 
nnmTous.  The  species  are  chiefly  Euro- 
pean, but  are  found  scattered  over  tropical 
America,  Asia,  CSiina,  New  Holland,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Ac  The  order  possesses 
well-marked  narcotic  properties.  Opinm 
is  the  concrete  milky  juice  procured  from 
the  unripe  capsules  of  Papa»er»omiii/erHm 
and  its  varieties.  There  are  about  a  score 
of  genera,  as  Papaver,  BadiaehoUzia,  Arga- 
mcne,  Plaiyatenum,  and  CMidoniuvi,  and  , 
nearly  150  species.  ( j.  H.  B.] 

PAPAVER.  A  wen-known  genus  typical 
of  the  Papavcraceiw,  consisting  of  herbs  ' 
withamllky  juice,  distributed  overEurope 
and  temperate  Asia  chiefly,  though  one  or 
two  are  described  as  natives  of  Australia  I 
and  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  species, 
however,  are  to  be  met  with  In  many  other 
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pftits  of  the  globe,  to  which  they  have  been 
Introduced  by  cultivation  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  roots  are  fibrous;  the 
leaves  generally  lobed  or  toothed,  and 
hairy;  the  flower-stalks  axillary,  solitary 
without  bracts,  but  terminated  by  a  single 
flower,  with  two  or  three  concave  decidu- 
ous sepals,  four  or  six  petals,  very  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  an  ovary  of  four  or  more 
carpels  conjoined,  and  capped  by  a  radiating 
compound  stigma.  The  fruit  is  capsular, 
with  parietal  placenta  projecting  into  the 
Interior,  opening  by  pores  or  short  valves, 
beneath  the  projecting  margin  of  the  stig- 
ma. 

The  Field  Poppy,  P.  RhaaBt  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  our  wild  plants,  decorat- 
ing comflcids,  railway-banks,  and  wast« 
places  with  a  perfect  blaze  of  crimson  flow- 
ers, is  distinguished  from  the  other  British 
species  by  its  smooth  and  globular  fruits, 
and  by  the  bHstles  which  clothe  the  stem 
spreading  out  almost  at  right  angles  with 
it.  The  petals  are  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  coloured  syrup,  which  has  at 
the  same  time  very  slight  narcotic  proper- 
ties. The  seeds  might  possibly  be  used  for 
the  oil  they  contain,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  nutritive  properties. 
Double-flowered  varieties  of  various  co- 
lours are  not  unfrequently  grown  in  gar- 
dens as  highly  ornamental  annual  plants. 
P.  duMitm,  frequently  met  with  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  is  a  smaller  more  slen- 
der plant  than  P.  Bhaeaa^  and  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  capsule  which  is 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  by  the  bristles 
wliich  are  flattened  up  against  the  stem. 
P.  hybridum  is  less  branched  than  the  Field 
Poppy,  which  It  greatly  resembles,  but 
differs  In  the  filaments  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  dilated  from  below  upwards,  and 
In  the  capsule,  which,  though  globular,  is 
covered  with  stiff  bristles.  This  species 
is  rare  in  this  country.  P.  Argemone  is  the 
smallest  of  the  British  poppies ;  its  capsule 
is  in  shape  like  that  of  P.  diiMum,  but  it 
has  a  few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  which  are 
directed  upwards.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  most  beautiful  being  P.  orieti- 
tale,  and  some  varieties  of  the  Opium 
Poppy.  A  variety  of  the  former,  with  the 
petals  united  so  as  to  form  afunnel-shaped 
corolla,  has  been  recently  Introduced. 

The  Opium  Poppy.  P.aomnifemm,  Is  sup- 
posed originally  to  have  been  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  but  is  now  widely  distributed. 
The  writer  has  observed  It  growing  on  the 
cliffs  between  Folkestone  and  Dover,  and 
also  in  other  places  where  It  had  more  ob- 
viously been  introduced.  The  plant  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  seeds, 
and  in  gardens  double  varieties  are  com- 
mon. In  general  it  forms  an  erect  annual 
plant,  slightly  branched,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  of  a  glau- 
cous green  colour,  usually  without  bristles, 
but  sometimes,  especially  in  wild  speci- 
mens, with  a  few  straggling  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  in  slmpe,  irregularly 
sinuous  at  the  margin,  and  clasp  the  stem 
by  their  base.   The  flowers  are  usually  of  a 


light-violet  colour  with  a  purple  centre. 
The  Opium  Poppy  is  cultivated  In  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  Its  capsules,  from 
which  syrup  of  popples  is  prepared,  a  tar 
vourite  remedy  for  children  when  a  seda- 
tive is  required ;  but  owing  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  preparation.  Its  liability  to 
adulteration  with  laudanum,  Ac,  and  the 
frequent  great  susceptibility  of  children  to 
the  influence  of  opium  In  any  shape,  it 
should  be  used  only  with. great  caution, 
and  its  operation  should  be  carefully  watch- 
ed. A  decoctio.i  of  poppy-heads  is  often 
employed  as  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and 
with  excellent  effect ;  an  extract  of  poppy- 
heads  is  also  occasionally  used  in  minute 
doses  in  place  of  opium. 

The  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  Is  extracted  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  for  the  use  of  painters.  Olive  oil  Is 
stated  to  be  adulterated  with  It ;  an  Inters 
mixture  of  cx>mparatively  little  conse- 
quence, as  the  oil  is  destitute  of  narcotic 
properties.  The  seeds  themselves,  in  Greece, 
Poland,  and  elsewhere,  are  eaten  as  articles 
of  food,  and  have  an  agreeable  nut-like 
flavour. 

It  is,  however,  for  producing  opium  that 
this  plant  is  especially  cultivated  in  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c,and  it  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  at  least  so  far  as  Greece  Is  con- 
cerned. The  word  opium  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  opos,  juice,  as  being  the  especial 
juice,  just  as  cinchona  bark  is  called  bark. 

Two  varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  opium,  one  with  vit>- 
let-coloured  or  white  flowers  and  black 
seeds^he  other  with  white  seeds  and  flow- 
ers. These  two  kinds  are  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates.  The  latter  is  the  one  most 
generally  cultivated  in  India.  A  very  full 
account  of  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  of 
the  properties  of  opium,  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  and  in  the 
PharmaceuJtUiaX  Journal  for  1852.  From 
these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  Kew 
Garden  Miscellany  (vol.  vi.),  the  fol lowing: 
remarks  have  been  cimdensed.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  drug  seems  to  be  conducted 
In  much  the  same  way  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts whence  opium  is  obtained,  but  In 
some  much  greater  care  is  taken  than  in 
others.  In  India  a  A'ery  large  extent  of 
country  Is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  and  at  Behar  and  Benares 
are  government  agencies  established  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  manufacture, 
insuring  the  purity  of  the  drug,  &c.  When 
the  flowers  are  In  bloom  the  first  step  Is 
the  removal  of  the  petals,  which  are  used 
in  packing  the  prepared  drug.  After  a  few 
days  the  imperfectly  ripened  capsules  are 
scarified  from  above  downwards  by  two 
or  three  knives  tied  together  and  called 
'nushturs.'  These  make  a  superficial  in- 
cision, or  series  of  incisions.  Into  the  cap- 
sule, whereupon  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which 
is  allowed  to  harden  and  is  then  removed 
and  collected  In  earthen  pots.  The  time 
of  day  chosen  for  slicing  the  capsules  is 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
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the  heat  of  the  sun  eanses  the  speedy  f  onna- 
tion  of  «  film  oyer  the  exuded  juice ,  great 
vttentioii  is  also  paid  to  the  weather,  pre- 
vailing winds,  dew,  &c.,  as  ail  these  causes 
modi^  the  quantity,  quality,  or  speediness 
of  exudation  of  the  opium. 

The  capsules  are  submitted  to  two  or 
three  slicing  processes  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  and  the  drug  is  ultimately  con- 
veyed to  the  government  factory,  where  It 
Is  kneaded  Into  a  homogeneous  mass  by 
native  worlcmen.    It  is  analysed  by  native 
examiners,  whose  tact  and  experience  are 
such  that  the  results  of  their  examination 
differ  but  very  slightly  from  those  afforded 
by  the  more  scientific  investigation  of  the 
European  officers.  In  this  maimer  the  qua- 
I  lity  of  the  drug  is  ascertained.  Its  free- 
dom from  adulteration   Insured,  and  Its 
strength  reduced  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a 
uniform  standard.    When  thus  prepared, 
the  drug  Is  In  a  fit  state  for  exportation ; 
Md  It  is  then,  by  means  of  earthen  cups, 
nonlded  Into  spherical  masses  of  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  closely  invested  on  the 
oatelde  by  the  dried  petals  of  the  flower, 
compacted  together  by  pressure  and  by 
immersion  Into  the  gummy  fluid  residue 
which  drains  off  from    the  more    solid 
opium  during  Its  preparation.    It  Is  re- 
markable that  the  natives    and  govern- 
ment omcials,  who  thus  are  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  this  drug  for  several  hours 
daily,  and  this  at  a  temperature  of  90o  to 
1«P  and  upwards,  are  seldom  injuriously 
•fleeted :  some  of  the  operators  are  literally 
nnmersed  in  opium  for  several  hours  dally, 
»  far  as  regards  their  legs  and  arms,  and 
yet  Blight  drowsiness  at  the  end  of  the 
My  Is  the  sole  inconvenience  ever  expe- 
nence^,  and  this  by  no  means  frequently. 
The  Indian  opium  is  exported  in  enor- 
roous  quantities  to  China,  in  spite  of  the 
Piwjlbitlon  of  the  Chinese  government, 
and  Its  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the  , 
}?*foaaction  of  the  drug.    Comirtiratlvely  I 
^Me  Indian  opium  finds  its  way  Into  the 'I 
«ltt8h  markets,  where  the  most  esteemed 
Mfl  most  kirgely  used  kind  is  known  as 
anyrna  or  Turkey  Opium.    Tliis  is  import- 
w  m  irregular  masses  covered  on  the  out- 
wie  with  dock-seeds.     It  is  frequently 
Mttlterated.   Other  kinds  of  opium  are  oo- 
wonaliy  Imported,  but  in  small  quantl- 
M«t  Opium  has  been  prepared  of  very 
«w«  quality  In  this  countrj',  but  lu  pre- 
P«»Uon  is  not  profitable. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  opium  Is 
5""«*'»'  Intricate  and  variable:  its  me- 
wooal  effects,  however,  are  inalnly  due  to 
w  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  morphia. 
TO  external  appearance  opium  is  a  reddish- 
ww^  sticky  gumlike  substance,  with  a 
"nw  taste,  and  a  peculiar  unmistakable 
I  J*J™|'»«'  It  Is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
'  SS^"*®***  «'*  drugs,  and  may  be  used 
I US.*?'*"**^  *"  «w»  Immense  number  of 
'  wMtions :  to  relieve  pain,  allay  spasm, 
22?>te  sleep,  relieve  restlessness,  pro- 
j  •■ttpenpiratlon,  or  check  excessive  dis- 

«2Wf««.   In  small  doses  Its   effects  are 
Jose  of  a  stimulant,  followed  by  depres- 
.,  Mat  in  larger  dote*  eonstlpatlon,  perspi- 


ration, contracted  pupils,  and  somnolency 
are  Induced,  and  in  still  larger  quantities 
coma  and  death.  These  matters,  however, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  internally,  or  by  smoking  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  hardly  come  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
and  to  De  Quincey's  Con/essiA.ru  of  an  Opium 
Eater.  It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  caution 
the  general  reader  against  accepting  as 
ordinary  occurrences  those  that  are  excep- 
tional [M.  T  M.J 

PAPAW  A  tropical  fruit,  the  produce 
of  Carica  Papaya.  — ,  KORTH  AMERI- 
CAN.   Aaimina  triloba. 

PAPAYACE^.  (CaricecB,  Modeecece,  Pa- 
payads.)  A  natural  order  of  calycifioral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Lindley's  papayal 
alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  not  branching,  with  alter- 
nate lobed  leaves  supported  on  long  slen- 
der petioles,  and  with  unisexual  flowers  ; 
and  are  found  in  South  America  and  in 
other  warm  countries.  Calyx  minute, flve- 
toothed;  corolla  monopetalous,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx :  in  the  males 
tubular  and  flve-iobed ,  in  the  females  di- 
vided nearly  to  the  base  Into  five  segments ; 
stamens  ten.  Inserted  Into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla;  ovary  free,  one-celled ;  ovules 
indcflnite,  attached  to  five  parietal  placen- 
tas, stigma  flve-lobed,  lacerated.  Fruit 
usually  succulent  and  indehiscent,  some- 
times capsular  and  dehiscent,  one-celled ; 
seeds  indefinite,  enveloped  in  a  loose  mu- 
cous coat ,  embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy 
albumen.  One  of  the  most  important 
plants  of  the  order  Is  Carica  Papaya,  the 
papaw-tree,  which  yields  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  and  an  edible  fruit.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  Is  anthelmintic.  This  tree 
is  said  to  have  the  property  of  rendering 
meat  tender.  Carica  and  Modecca  furnish 
examples  of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
some  score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PAPAYER.    (Pr.)    Carica. 

PAPEETA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
St.  Ignatius  Bean :  see  Igxatia. 

PAPER-TREE  of  Slam.    Trophis  aspera. 

PAPERY.  In  texture,  the  same  as  Char- 
taceous. 

PAPHINIA  crittaia  Is  a  very  curious 
orchid  belonging  to  the  MamUlaridce  group, 
native  of  Trinidad  and  New  Grenada.  It 
forms  a  peculiar  genus,  technically  distin- 
guished from  Its  allies  by  having  its  four 
pollen-masses  attached  In  two  pairs  to  a 
long  caudicle,  setaceous  at  its  apex,  and  a 
minute  subtriangular  gland.  The  plant 
has  oblong  or  ovate  compressed,  two  or 
three-leaved  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base 
of  which  issue  pendulous  one  or  two-flow- 
ered peduncles ;  the  flowers  large  and  con- 
spicuous, with  similar  and  nearly  equal- 
sized  fleshy,  widely  expanded,  lanceolate 
sepals  and  petals,  curiously  streaked  or 
barred  an4  spotted  with  deep  chocolate- 
brown  or  purple  on  %  dull  white  ground. 
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and  a  singular  unguiculate  three-parted 
smallish  Up.  of  a  chocolate-purple  colour, 
tipped  with  a  fringe  of  white  filiform 
glands,  and  with  four  similar  glands  on 
the  claw,  and  a  crest  between  the  side 
lol>es.  fA.  S.j 

PAPILIONACE^E.  A  suborder  of  legu- 
minous plants,  characterised  by  having 
the  flowers  papilionaceous,  and  the  petals 
imbricated  in  restivation,  the  upper  one 
exterior.  The  flowen*  are  like  those  of  the 
l>ea,  and  consist  of  flve  Irregular  petals, 
the  upper  being  the  vexlllum  or  standard 
which  covers  the  rest  in  the  bud,  the  two 
lateral  being  alaa  or  wings,  and  the  Infe- 
rior the  carina  or  keel,  consisting  of  two 
petals  more  or  less  completely  cohering. 

The  plants  of  this  suborder  have  fre- 
quently beautiful  flowers,  as  in  Cytisiu 
LfibHmum,  Wistaria,  LnpinuSf  Clianthiis, 
Erythrina  or  coral-flower,  Ac  They  are 
often  nutritious,  as  in  the  various  kinds 
of  clover,  bean,  pea,  medick,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin, melilot,  Ac.  Many  are  used  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra,  tho  liquorice;  Astragalus 
verM,  creticus,  gummifer,  and  others,  which 
yield  gum-tragacanth  ;  Myrospermum  pe- 
rui/enim  and  if.  tolmfemmt  which  yield  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  ;  Ptero- 
carpus  Marsiipinm  and  P.  erinaceus,  which 
furnish  kino,  &c.  Broom-tops,  procured 
from  Sarothamnua  scopariiis,  are  used  as 
a  diuretic ;  the  hairs  from  the  legumes  of 
Miicuna  prtiriena  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  M.  pmrita  in  the  East,  under  the  name 
of  cowhagc  or  cowitch,  are  used  as  anthel- 
mintics. Others  are  valuable  In  commerce 
and  the  arts,  as  furnishing  food,  dyes, 
flbres,  timber.  Varhms  species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  as  /.  tineloria  and  /.  carulea,  furnish 
the  indigo  of  commerce  ;  Pterocarpus  san- 
tahmisyields  red  sandalwood,  which  Is  used 
as  a  dye;  P.  Praco  yields  gum-dragon  ;  and 
P.  dalbergioides  Is  said  to  yield  Andaman 
redwood;  Baptisui  tinctoria  gives  a  blue 
dye,  and  is  the  wild  indigo  of  the  United 
States  ;  Crotalaria  jnncea  supplies  flbres, 
which  are  known  as  sunn  or  Bengal  hemp  ; 
the  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata  are 
known  aa  tonka-l>eans ;  a  similar  fragrance 
in  given  out  by  some  species  of  Melilolus ; 
Araehts  hypogoea  produces  its  legumes  un- 
derground, and  hence  receives  the  name 
of  ground-nut.  Robmia  Pseiidracacia,  the 
locust  tree,  yields  a  hard  durable  wood ; 
according  to  Bertolonl,  a  kind  of  ebony  is 
the  produce  of  Fomarinia  ebeni/era  ;  n»se- 
wood  is  the  timber  of  Dalbergia,  Machce- 
nnm,  and  TripWenuea. 

Thereare  certain  po.isonons  plant!  In  this 
group :  thus  the  seeds  and  bark  of  Cytistu 
Labtimnm  are  narcotic  ,  the  roots  of  many 
species  of  PhauoUis,  as  P.  multt/lonu  i.the 
scarlet-runner)  and  P.  radiatuB^  are  poison- 
ous ;  the  branches  and  leaves  of  Tephro- 
sia  toxicaria,  and  tho  bark  of  tbo  root  of 
Piscidia  Erythrina,  arc  employed  as  flsli- 
poisons.  Physostigma  venenosnm  yields 
the  Calabar  ordeal  bean;  GomphoUtbium 
uncinatitm  and  GaetroMriiim  gtandiftornm 
are  deadly  sheep  poisons  in  the  Australian 


colonies.    The  suborder  contains  about  350 
genera,  and  about  5,000  species.  TJ.  H.  B.l 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  Having  such  a  co- 
rolla as  that  of  the  pea. 

PAPILL-«.  Soft  oblong  suiierflcial 
glands;  also  the  aclculs  of  certain  fua- 
gals. 

PAPILLOSE,  PAPILLIFER0U8.  Cover- 
ed with  minute  soft  tubercles  or  excrea- 
cences. 

PAPOOSE-ROOT  The  root  of  Catdo- 
phyllum  thalictroidea. 

PAPPEA.  A  genus  of  Sapindacece,  the 
only  species  of  which  is  a  small  tree  about 
twenty  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  hence  called  P.  capensis. 
It  has  smooth  leathery  oblong  leaves,  with 
the  edges  bent  backwards,  and  racemes 
of  small  unisexual  flowers,  both  the  leaves 
and  the  racemes  of  flowers  being  in  clus- 
ters at  tho  ends  of  the  branches.  Tlie 
flowers  have  an  unequally  flve-parted  calyx, 
and  four  to  six  petals  covered  with  hairs 
outside  :  the  males  containing  eight  to 
ten  stamens  inserted  beneath  a  ring-liko 
disk,  and  the  females  a  three-celled  ovary 
with  a  short  style  and  trifld  stigma.  Its 
fruit, which  Is  called  Wilde  Pruime  ( i.c  Wild 
Plum)  from  its  plum-like  eatable  flesh,  is 
formed  of  three  carpels,  but  two  are  fre- 
quently abortive,  and  the  other  contains  a 
single  seed.  A  vinous  beverage  and  ex- 
cellent vinegar  are  prei^red  from  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  an  eatable  though  slightly 
purgative  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds, 
which,  besides  being  used  for  food,  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  scald- bead 
and  baldness.  Its  trunk  affords  a  hand- 
some wood,  used  for  small  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  for  ploughs,  &c  [A.  S.1 

PAPPOPHORUM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  the  tribe  Pappophorea.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  contracted  spike-like  panicles, 
with  the  ppikelets  two  to  four-flowered, 
the  lower  flowers  hermaphrodite,  tho  upper 
sterile :  glumes  two,  the  outer  shortest ; 
pales  two,  membranaceous.  Steudel  de- 
scribes twenty-seven  species,  which  are 
mostly  natives  of  New  Holland,  Africa, 
and  parts  of  the  East  Indies.         f  D.  H.j 

PAPPUS.  Tho  calyx  of  composites, 
in  which  that  organ  is  reduced  to  a  mem- 
brane, or  scales,  or  hairs,  or  a  mere  rim. 
Pappi/onn  means  resembling  a  pappus. 

PAPULiE  (adj.  PAPULOSE).  The  same 
as  Papillse. 

PAPYRACEOUS.  Of  a  papery  or  charta- 
ceous  texture. 

PAPYRUS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperete. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  many-flowered 
splkelets,  surrounded  by  long  bracts ; 
glumes  imbricated,  in  two  rows,  one-flow- 
ered ;  style  three-cleft ;  scales  two,  mem- 
branaceous ;  ovary  without  bristles  under- 
neath ;  seed  three- cornered.  P.  untiquontm, 
the  Paper  Reed,  is  the  plant  which  yielded 
the  substance  used  as  paper  by  the  ancient 
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Egryptlans.  The  soboles,  or  underground 
rootstocks,  spread  horizontally  under  the 
mud  in  places  where  tlie  plant  grows,  con- 
tinuing to  throw  up  stems  as  they  creep 
along.  These  stems  are  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  a  portion  of  them  being  above 
the  surfoce  of  the  water.  The  paper  was 
made  from  thin  slices,  cut  vertically  from 
the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  between 
its  surface  and  centre.  The  slices  were 
placed  side  by  side  according  to  the  size 
required,  and  then,  after  being  watered 
and  beaten  with  a  wooden  instrument 
until  smooth,  were  pressed  and  dried  in 
the  Bun.  The  stems  were  likewise  used 
forornamenting  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
rrowning  the  statues  of  their  gods.  The 
Paper  Reed  grows  naturally  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sile  and  Jordan,  butin  Britain  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a  stove  to  grow  it  properly, 
and  then  it  must  have  a  good  supply  of 
water.  The  stems  of  P  eorymbosna  form 
the  Indian  matting,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  imported.  These  plants  are  some- 
,  times  still  retained  in  Cyperua,  the  Paper 
Reod  being  called  Cyperus  Papyrus.  [D.M.] 

I    pAqUERETTB.    (Ft.)    Bellis  perennU. 

I    pAqUEROLLE.    (Pr.)    BelUum. 

PARABOLICAL.  Ovate,  very  obtuse, 
wmtrarted  below  the  point. 

PARACOROLLA,  Any  appendage  of  a 
corolla. 

PARADI8ANTHU8  hahiensia  la  a  little 
terrestrial    two-leaved    stemless    orchid, 
I'lih  simple  erect  spikes  of  milky-white 
Bowers  curiously  marked  with  a  succes- 
j  sionef  deep  purple  transverse  stripes  on 
I  the  sepals  and  petals,  forming  circles  round 
ji  the  centre  of  the  flower.    It  has  similar 
t  and  nearly  equal  sepals  and  petals,   the 
iwmer  connate  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
I  the  two  lateral  ones  slightly  unequal  at 
the  base ;  a  three-lobed  articulate  lip  with 
1  »  rorious  pentagonal-mouthed  sac  on  its 
I ,  htad  part, at  the  base  of  which  are  a  couplo 
I'  of  divetging  denticulate  plates;  a  semi- 
terete  column  abruptly  bent  forward  above 
It*  middle,  and  four    pyrlforra  pollen- 
«««e8,  sessile  in  two  pairs  upon  a  mark- 
edly transverse  triangular  gland.    [A.  S.] 
,      PARAGRAMMA.     A  group  of  eastern 
I  tropical  creeping-stemmed  polypodiaceous 
;  iflms,  nsually  associated  with  Orammitis  or 
I  the  net-veined  Polypodiete ;  but  their  con- 
I  WwJtly  elongated  sorl  parallel  with  the 
,  jwa  connect  them  with  the  Tcenitidecn. 
I  T^jhave  simple  coriaceous  fronds,  non- 
i  inonsiate  linear-oblong  submarginal  sorl, 
MO  immersed  anastomosing  veins  having 
I  free  veinlets  in  the  areoles.  [T  M.] 

.    PARAIBA    A  Brazilian  name  for  Sima- 
l*wi  «*r»fcotor 

PARALLELINERVED,  PARALLELI- 
*WOSE.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  of  a 
W  straight,  as  in  Alnns  gltUinosa  ;  also 
"Wing  the  veins  straight  and  almost 
Pnalld  but  united  at  the  summit,  as  in 


PARANEMATA.  The  paraphyses  of 
algals  and  other  cryptogams.  | 

PARAPETALUM.  Any  appendage  of  a 
corolla  consisting  of  several  pieces. 

PARAPHYLLIA.    Stipules. 

PARAPHYSES.  A  name  given  to  the 
barren  threads  which  separate  the  asci  or 
sporophores  In  such  fungi  as  the  Pezizm 
and  agarics.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
bodies  which  accompany  the  archegonia  in 
mosses,  or  the  antheridia  or  analogous 
bodies  In  the  fruit  of  Balanophorce.  These 
bodies  are  also  sometimes  called  Parane- 
mata.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PARASITES.  A  long  treatise  might  be 
written  on  the  parasites  which  affect  ve- 
getables, and  are  scarcely  less  injurious  to 
them  than  similar  enemies  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Apart  from  all  the  depredations 
committed  by  external  attacks,  there  are 
myriads  of  larNse  which  live  within  plants, 
boring  into  the  trunk,  devouring  the  young 
pith  on  which  the  life  of  the  plants  depends, 
burrowing  amongst  the  green  cells  of  their 
leaves,  or  causing  by  their  presence  the 
extraordinary  growths  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Galls.  Others,  as  different 
species  of  Ft&no,  exhaust  their  seeds  or 
deform  their  roots,  while  all  the  fleshy 
fungi  are  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  de- 
struction by  their  peculiar  parasites,  even 
If  other  causes  of  decay  should  cease. 
Plants  suffer,  however,  no  less  from  mem- 
bers of  tlieir  own  kingdom.  Balanophorce, 
mistletos,  LoranthU  and  a  host  of  other  pa- 
rasites live  at  their  expense ;  mosses,  li- 
chens, and  algte  smother  their  trunks  and 
leaves  :  while  multitudes  of  fungi  live  on 
their  juices,  or  by  their  presence  produce 
rapid  decay.  In  fruit  also,  and  succulent 
vegetables  where  vitality  is  low,  yeast  glo- 
bules are  formed  from  the  spores  of 
moulds,  and  true  fermentation  takes  place, 
modified  according  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  temperature.  The  mildew  of 
corn,  hops,  grapes,  and  potatos  are  all  so 
many  examples.  Death  also  arises  in  many 
instances  from  the  spawn  of  various  fungi, 
which  first  attacks  the  .roots,  and  thence 
spreads  into  the  Inmost  tissues.  [M.J.  B.] 

PARASITIC.  Growing  into  some  other 
plant,  and  deriving  food  from  its  juices. 

PARASOL  CHINOIS.  (Pr.)  Stereiilia 
platanifolia.  -  DU  GRAND  SEIGNEUR. 
Salix  babylonica. 

PARA8PERMATIA.  Small  reproduc- 
tive bodies  found  in  some  algals,  and  re- 
sembling spores. 

PARASTAMEN,  P^RASTEMON.     Any 
kind  of  abortive  stamen. 
PARASTTLI.    Abortive  styles. 

PARATODA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Po- 
ihomorphe  nmbellata. 

PARDANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Tridacece, 
consisting  of  a  few  herbaceous  species, 
found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
having   rhizomatous   stems,    two-ranked 
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enBiform  leaves,  and  branching  flower- 
etenis  bearing  orange-coloured  flowers 
spotted  witli  purple.  These  consist  of  a 
six-leaved  rotate  perianth,  with  equal  seg- 
ments; three  subsecund  stamens,  with 
subulate  filaments  and  connivent  anthers ; 
a  clavatc  style  with  three  petaloid  stig- 
mas ;  and  a  three-celled  ovary  with  nume- 
rous ovules.  [T.  M.] 

PARECHITES.  A  genus  of  ApocynacecB, 
better  Itnown  under  the  name  of  Rhyncho- 
spermum,  which,  however,  must  give  place 
to  that  of  Parechites,  as  it  is  already  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  ComposUcB.  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Borneo,  and  are  woody  climbers  with  op- 
posite elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
yellow  white  or  rosy  jasraine-IIke  flowers, 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes. 
Tliey  have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  with  a  ring 
of  glands  inside;  a  jasmine-like  corolla 
with  flvo  arrow-headed  stamens  inserted 
about  the  middle  of  the  tube;  and  a  fruit 
consisting  of  two  linear  nearly  cylindrical 
follicles  or  pods,  four  to  nine  inches  long, 
each  containing  numerous  beaked  seeds 
with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs  at  their  apex. 

P.  ThunbergiU  well  known  in  gardens  as 
Rhynclioipermum  jaaminoidea,  and  culti- 
vated In  greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  Its 
sweet-scented  white  flowers.  Is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan.  Its  leaves  are  in  size  and 
form  like  those  of  the  privet,  only  more 
rigid ;  while  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  jas- 
mine, but  with  a  shorter  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.  Cissampelot  PareU 
ra.  — ,  WHITE.  A  name  given  by  the 
natives  of  Cayenne  to  Abuta  rufesccns. 

PARELLB.  (Pr.)  Rumex  Patientia.  — 
DESMARAIS    Bumex  Hydrolapathum. 

PARENCHYMA  (adj.  PARENCHYMA- 
TOSE).  Cellular  tissue  which  has  a  spheroi- 
dal, not  tubular  form. 

PARlfiTAIRK.  (Fr.)  Parietaria  ojfflci- 
nalia. 

PARIETAL.  Growing  to  the  walls  or 
Interior  surface  of  an  ovary. 

PARIETARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  the  Urticaeea, 
mid  distinguished  from  Urtica  by  having 
the  calyx  of  the  fertile  flowers  four-cleft, 
and  the  style  prominent.  It  Is  represented 
in  Britain  by  P.  offlcinaiis,  the  Common 
Pellitory-of-the-wall,  a  bushy  plant  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  red- 
dish brittle  stems,  oblong  ovate  dull-green 
leaves,  and  tufts  of  sfliall  greenish  flowero 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable. 
The  stamens  In  their  early  stage  are  curved 
inwards,  but  when  ripe  for  discharging 
the  pollen  expand  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  or  the  irritation  produced  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  body,  and  discharge 
the  pollen  In  the  form  of  a  little  cloud  of 
dust.  The  ashes  of  the  plant  are  said  to 


contain  a  quantity  of  nitre.    French,  ParUr 
taire ;  German,  Glaskraut  [C.  A.  J.] 

PARIETES.  The  inside  waUs  of  any- 
thing. 

PARINARIUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Chrysobalanacece  :  It  is  divided  into  four 
sect  ions,  characterised  by  the  form  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  number  of  fertile  stamens 
contained  in  the  flowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  or  short  tube  and  Is  flve-cleft ;  the 
petals  are  Ave  In  number ;  the  fertile  sta- 
mens vary  from  seven  to  flfteen  or  an  in- 
deflnlte  number,  and  are  either  disposed  in 
a  complete  circle  or  in  a  semicircle  with 
stcnie  ones  opposite ;  and  the  ovary,  which 
Is  two-celled,  with  its  stalk  adhering  to 
the  calyx-tube,  ripens  into  a  dry  fruit 
with  a  thick  rind  surrounding  a  two-celled 
bard  rough  stone  containing  two  seeds. 
About  twenty  species  are  known,  all  large 
trees  with  feather-veined  leaves,  and  near- 
ly all  found  In  Guiana,  Western  Africa, 
u)d  the  Mahtyan  Islands. 

The  fruit  of  P.  excelsum  Is  about  tbe 
size  of  an  Iraperatrice  plum,  covered  with 
a  rough  skin  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Rough-skin  or  Grey  Plum. 
It  is  brought  Into  the  markets  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  Is  not  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  eatable 
matter  it  contains,  which  is  only  the  dry  fa- 
rinaceous substance  surrounding  the  large 
stone.  P.  macrophylluniy  another  West 
African  species,  with  a  larger  fruit  than 
the  last,  is  called  the  Gingerbread  Plum. 
The  leaves  of  P.  laurimim,  a  native  of  the 
Fcejee  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  supply 
the  chief  material  used  by  the  natives  for 
covering  the  side-walls  of  houses,  its 
stems  also  afford  them  tough  spars  for 
their  canoes,  and  from  Its  seeds  they  ob- 
tain a  much-esteemed  perfume.      [A.  S.] 

PARIPINNATUS.  The  same  as  Bqually- 
plnnate. 

PARIPOU.    Ouilidma  specioBO, 

PARIS.  An  herbaceous  perennial  be- 
longing to  the  TrilliacecB,  distinguished 
by  having  six  to  ten  spreading  or  reflexed 
sepals,  anthers  with  their  cells  flxed  one 
on  each  side  of  an  awl-Eha|)ed  filament, 
and  a  three  to  five-celled  berry.  P.  quadri 
folia.  Herb  Paris,  a  native  of  moist  shady 
woods  In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  sends 
up,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  a  simple  stem, 
bearing  near  Its  summit  four  whorled  large 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  a  single  terminal 
large  green  flower.  The  leaves  and  stems 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the 
juice  of  the  berry,  though  considered  poi- 
sonous, has  been  employed  in  curing  In- 
flammation In  the  eyes.  French,  Parisette  ; 
German,  Einbeere.  [0.  A.  J.] 

PARISHIA.  A  beautiful  Malayan  tree 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  terminal 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  forming  a  genus 
of  AruicardiaceeB,  remarkable  for  the  calyx- 
lobes  which  after  flowering  are  very  much 
enlarged  and  follaceous.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  at  first  sight  MelanarrhcBO, 
but  in  the  latter  genus  it  Is  the  petals,  not 
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the  sepals,  tbat  enlanare  after  flowering, 
and  Che  flowers  are  pentamerous,  not  tetra- 
meroas  as  in  Parishia. 

PARISIOLB.    (Fr.)    TrUlium. 

PARTTIUM.  A  genus  of  Malvacecs,  one 
of  the  many  into  which  the  old  Linnaean 
Hibigctis  has  been  divided  by  recent  bota- 
nists. It  Is  characterised  by  its  flowers 
having  the  flve-cleft  calyx  surrounded  by 
an  eight  or  ten-cleft  or  toothed  outer 
ralyx;  by  the  column  of  stamens  being 
flre-toothed  at  the  top,  with  the  flve-cleft 
fcyle  protruding  out  of  it,  and  bearing 
five  round  velvety  -stigmas ;  and  by  the 
capsules  being  flve-celled  like  those  of 
Hibi$eu8t  but  having  in  addition  to  the 
five  true  partitions  a  spurious  partition 
in  the  middle  of  each  cell,  through  which 
they  split  open  when  ripe.  The  ten  or 
twelve  known  species  are  tall  trees  or  high 
fihmbs,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Their  leaves 
are  large  entire  or  lobed,  with  prominent 
radiating  nerves,  one  or  three  of  which 
bear  glands  at  tlie  base. 

P.  ekUum,  the  Mountain  Mahoe,  It  has 
recently  been  ascertained,  affords  the 
beautiful  lace-like  inner  bark  called  Cuba 
hast,  at  one  time  only  known  as  a  material 
used  for  tying  round  bundles  of  genuine 


Paritium  elatom. 

Havannah  cigars,  but  afterwards  imported, 
pnrticularly  during  the  Rusiiian  war,  as  a 
."ubstltote  for  the  Russia  balst  used  by 
f?ardeDeni  for  tying  up  plants.  The  tree, 
which  Is  found  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
grows  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
peculiar  greenish-blue  timber,  highly  va- 
lued by  the  Jamaica  cabinet-makers.  All 
the  species  of  Paritium,  particularly  P. 
tiliaeeum,  which  Is  to  be  found  in  most 
tropical  countries,  afford  more  or  less  flbre, 
which  the  natives  make  Into  ropes,  mats, 
clothing,  4c  [A.  8.] 

PARK  BANE.    Aconitum  theriophonum. 

PARKERIA.  One  of  the  synonyms  of 
rertUopteris :  which  see.  It  was  proposed 
to  be  made  tlie  type  of  an  order,  Parkeria- 


cetBy  but  in  reality  is  only  a  form  of  Ceror 
topteris.  In  which  the  striaa  of  the  ring 
happen  to  be  reduced  to  an  almost  rudi- 
mentary condition.  [T.  M.] 

PARKIA.  A  small  but  widely  spread 
genus  of  Leguminosce,  having  representa- 
tives in  Western  Africa,  India,  Java,  Bra- 
zil, and  Surinam.  All  the  species  are  large 
unarmed  trees,  with  twice-pinnated  glan- 
dular-stalked leaves,  composed  of  nurae 
rous  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  small  flowers 
collected  into  dense  heads  at  the  ends  of 
long  stalks,  the  lower  ones  being  males 
and  those  above  perfect.  The  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  cylindrical  and  two-llppod;  the 
Ave  petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  joined  to 
the  middle  or  free ;  the  ten  stamens  are 
connected  by  their  bases ;  and  the  pods 
are  stalked,  clustered,  flat  with  thick  lea- 
therj'  valves,  and  contain  a  number  of 
seeds  enveloped  in  farinaceous  pulp. 

P.  a/ricana,  the  African  Locust  tree 
(Nltta  or  Nutta  of  the  negroes),  is  a  tree 
attaining  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  having  leaves  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pairs  of  divisions,  each  having  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pairs  of  narrow  downy  leaf- 
lets, the  main  leafstalk  bearing  a  large 
gland  near  the  base.  Its  flower-heads  are 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  its  pods  con- 
tain from  thirteen  to  fifteen  seeds.  The 
natives  of  Soudan,  who  call  the  tree  Doura, 
roast  the  seeds  and  then  bruise  and  allow 
them  to  ferment  in  water  until  they  be- 
come putrid,  when  they  are  carefully 
washed,  pounded  into  powder,  and  made 
into  cakes  which  are  excellent  sauce  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  but  have  an  unpleasant 
smell.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  prepared 
from  the  sweet  farinaceous  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seeds,  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
made  t)f  it.  The  tree  is  not  only  a  native 
of  Western  Africa  but  of  tropical  Asia, 
and  has  been  carried  to  tropical  America 
by  the  negroes.  FA.  8.] 

PARKINSONIA.  A  genus  of  Legnmino- 
M(F,com  prising  an  ornamental  spiny  shrub, 
found  In  all  parts  of  America  between 
Montevideo  and  California,  and  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  most  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  a  species  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Both  have  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  minute  leaflets,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  deeply 
flve-parted  calyx,  five  petals  the  upi>er  of 
which  is  broader  and  long-clawed,  ten  dis- 
tinct stamens  bent  downwards,  and  a 
sessile  ovary  with  a  thread-like  style. 
Their  narrow  pods  split  into  two  valves, 
and  contain  few  or  many  seeds  separated 
from  each  other  by  constrictions  In  the 
pod. 

P.  aeuleata—cuWed  In  Jamaica  the  Jerusa- 
lem Thorn,  and  In  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands  Genet  eplneux— though  originally 
a  native  of  some  part  of  the  American 
continent,  is  now  found  in  nearly  all  tro- 
pical countries,  where,  from  Its  spiny  na- 
ture, it  is  used  for  making  hedges ;  while 
in  Mexico  the  Indians  employ  it  as  a 
febrifuge  and  sudoriflc,  and  also  as  a 
remedy  In  epilepsy.    It  grows  from  twelve 
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I  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  has  sweet-smell- 
ing  flowers,  and  leaves  with  winged 
stalks  and  blunt  leaflets,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
species,  which  has  round  unwlnged  stalks 
and  sharp-pointed  leaflets.  [A.  S.] 

PARK-LEAVES.  Hyperiewn  AndroMct- 
mum. 

PARLATORIA.  A  genus  of  Crticiferoe, 
comprising  a  few  annuals  from  the  Levant, 
with  the  habit  of  Cochlearia  or  AUiaria^ 
and  with  white  flowers  on  peduncles  which 
are  deflexed  after  flowering.  The  pod  is 
articulated  to  the  thickened  pedicel,  two- 
valved,  with  the  valves  keeled  and  veined, 
the  partition  disappearing.  [J.  T.  S.J 

PARMELIACE.E.  An  Important  natu- 
ral order  of  lichens  with  an  orbicular  or 
kidney-shaped  persistent  not  deliquescent 
disk,  bordered  by  the  thallus.  It  contains 
three  very  distinct  groups  :— 

1.  Pkltigeri,  in  which  the  thallus  is  hori- 

zonui,  and  the  disk  at  first  veiled,  as  in 
Peltidea. 

2.  EuPARMKLiACBi.  With  the  disk  at  first 

closed  and  a  horizontal  thallus,  as  in 

Lecanora  and  Parmelia. 
8.  UsxBACBi.  with  the  disk  open  from  the 

first,  and  the  thallus  mostly  centripetal, 

as  in  Boecella,  Ramatina,  and  Usnea. 
The  species  of  the  second  division  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  the  foItace<ins  lichens 
wliich  abound  everywhere  on  rocks  and 
trees;  while  the  third  supplies  the  branch- 
ed or  braid-like  lichens  which  hang  down 
from  their  branches.  This  order  contains 
almost  all  the  lichens  which  are  useful, 
either  as  esculents,  medicines,  or  dye- 
weeds.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PARMELIA.  The  typical  genus  of  Putt- 
neliacea,  containing  an  immense  number 
of  follaceous  lichens,  some  of  which,  as  the 
yellow  P.  pariehna  and  the  grey  P.  $axar 
Ulia,  occur  on  almost  every  tree.  Many 
of  the  species  are  almost  cosmopolites, 
though  others  are  confined  to  temperate 
or  tn)pical  districts.  Some  afford  excel- 
lent dyeweeds.  P.  perlataf  for  example,  is 
estimated  sometimes  at  from  190/.  to  225/. 
a  ton.  tM.  J.  B.] 

PARMENTIERA.  A  genns  of  Creaem- 
tiaceai,  consisting  of  two  American  species, 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  French  bota- 
nist Aug.  Parmentier,  who  did  much  for 
economic  botany.  Parmentiera  has  a  spa- 
thaceous,  deciduous  calyx ;  an  almost  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  of  a  white  or  greenish 
colour;  and  a  fleshy  cylindrical  fruit 
(Which  may  be  compared  either  to  a  cu- 
cumber or  a  wax-candle),  with  lentll-lfke 
seeds.  Indeed,  In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
P.  eereifera  is  termed  the  Candle-trep, 
or  Palo  de  Velas,  because  its  fruits,  often 
four  feet  long,  have  quite  the  appearance 
of  yellow  wax-candles,  and  a  person  enter- 
ing the  forests  which  are  composed  of  this 
I  tree  almost  fancies  himself  in  a  chandler's 
shop,  for  from  all  the  stems  and  older 
branches  these  fruits  are  suspended.   They 


have  a  peculiar  apple-like  smell,  which 
communicates  itself  in  some  degree  to  the 
cattle  fattened  with  them,  but  which  dis- 
appears If,  a  few  days  previous  to  killing, 
the  food  is  changed.  The  fruit  of  P.  eduMa 
is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans,  under  the  name 
of  Quankhichotl  or  CuajUote.  Its  surface, 
unlike  that  of  P.  eereifera^  Is  rough.  Both 
species  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  either 
simple  or  trlfollated  leaves,  and  serrated 
leaflets.  [a  &] 

PARMElH'ldRB.  (Pr.)  Solanum  titJbero- 
mm, 

PARNASSIA.  Herbaceous  perennials 
forming  a  group  of  Droseracea,  distin- 
guished by  having  arranged  Intermediately 
with  the  stamens  the  same  number  of  fan- 
like nectaries  fringed  with  globular-headed 
fllaments.  P.  palu$tri$.  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
common  In  bogs,  especially  among  the 
mountains  in  the  North  of  Britain,  is  a  sin- 
guUrly  beautiful  plant.  It  bears  from  the 
root  several  bright-grefen  smooth  roundish 
leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  among  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  a  simple 
angular  stem  bearing  below  the  middle  a 
solitary  small  leaf,  and  at  the  summit  a 
single  large  flower  of  acreamy-white  colour 
delicately  veined,  and  opposite  each  of  the 
five  petals  a  nectary  of  the  same  colour. 
Several  species  of  similar  habit  are  found 
In  North  America.  The  genus  takes  Its 
name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  where,  owing 
to  the  elegance  of  its  form,  it  is  fabled 
to  have  been  produced.  French,  Fleur  du 
PamcMBua  \  German,  EUMatt.     [C.  A.  J.] 

PAROLINIA.  A  geniw  of  CVuc^era,  com- 
prising a  rigid  nndershrub  from  the  Cana- 
ries, with  lanceolate-linear  entire  leaves, 
pink  flowers,  and  a  cylindrical  pod  with 
keeled  valves  produced  into  a  long  bifid 
horn ;  seeds  margined.  [J.  T.  S.j 

PAR0NYCHIACE.fl5.  The  same  as  ILLE- 
CEBRACE^ :  which  see. 

PARONYCHIA.  A  large  genus  of  lUe- 
cebracece.  Inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  small  perennials  irarely  annuals) 
often  caespltose,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leave8,whitescariousInterpetiolar  stipules, 
and  cymose  heads  or  fascicles  of  small  flow- 
ers, often  hidden  by  the  large  white  scarlous 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  flve-cieft,with  a  short 
funnel-shaped  or  cup-shaped  tube;  petals 
five,  filiform,  sometimes  absent ;  stamens 
five  (or  fewer  by  abortion)  with  very  sliort 
filaments;  styles  two:  ntrlcle  indehiscent 
or  opening  by  five  slits  at  the  base,  one- 
seeded.  rJ.  T.  8.] 

PAROPSIA.  The  name  of  a  shrub  of 
Madagascar,  constituting  a  genus  of  Paasi- 
floracefe.  It  attains  a  height  of  five  to  six 
feet,  has  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules, 
and  is  likewise  destitute  of  tendrils.  The 
fiowers  are  stalked,  in  axillary  tufts,  and 
have  each  a  ten-parted  perianth  In  two 
rows :  within  the  Inner  row  is  a  ring  of 
thread-like  processes,  aggregated  together 
into  five  bundles,  placed  opposite  the  Inner 
segments.   The  stamens  are  five,  opposite 
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the  outer  Begments  of  the  perianth,  and 
attached  to  the  short  stalk  supporting  the 
oTary,  which  is  one-celled  with  three  pa- 
rietal placenta.  The  seeds  are  provided 
with  a  cup-shaped  arillus,  which  Is  de- 
scribed as  being  eaten  in  Madagascar,  and 
as  having  a  very  sweet  taste.    [M.  T.  M.] 

PARROTIA.  A  genus  of  Eamamelida- 
cetB,  represented  by  P.  perstca  (Hamamelis 
per«ico),  a  tree  inhabiting  Northern  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  yielding  a  very  hard 
timber.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  acu- 
niiDate,  and  towards  the  point  furnished 
with  small  teeth.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is 
bell-shaped,  and  the  border  divided  into 
five  or  seven  lobes;  the  corolla  is  want- 
ing; the  stamens  are  from  five  to  seven, 
the  styles  two ;  and  the  capsule  is  two-cell- 
ed, each  cell  containing  one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

PARROrs-BILL.  A  New  Zealand  name 
tor  CHanthuB  puniceua. 

PARROT- WEED.  A  West  Indian  name 
tar  BocconiafnUeseena. 

PARRTA.  A  genus  of  Cmcifera,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbs  from  the  Arctic 
I  regions,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical, 
I  fleshy,  entire  or  toothed,  and  the  flowers 
rose-coloured  or  purple.  Thepod  is  broadly 
,  linear  or  oblong,  the  valves  veined,  and 
I  the  seeds  in  two  rows,  margined.  [J.T.  S.J 

_  PARSLEY.  PetroseUnum  eaiivmn.  — , 
BASTARD.  Caucalis.  — ,  BASTARD 
8T0NB.  Sison  Anumum.  — ,  BLACK. 
MOanotelinum,  decipiem.  — ,  BUR.  Cavr 
eatt«  dauccides,  — ,COW.  ChcBrophyllum 
iemitimtum.  -,  DOG'S.  JEthusa  Oynapium. 
-,FOOL'a  .^huseu  —,  HAMBURGH. 
A  variety  of  garden  parsley  with  a  fleshy 
root,  for  which  it  is  cultivated.  —,  HEDGE. 
ToraUAtahrigcus.  —,  HEMLOCK.  Conio- 
Minum.  —,  HORSE.  Sniyrnium  Oluaa- 
mm.  — ,  MARSH.  Elceoselinum.  — ,MILK. 
SeKJiwm.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  Peucedamim 
Oreoidinum.  —,  SQUARE.  PtychoHs  hete- 
rophtOa.  —,  STONE.  Siaon  Amomum: 
M»o  LibanotiB  vulgarU.  — ,WILD.  Cardio- 


PARSLBT-PIERT.  AlchemUla  Aphanea ; 
also  Eriea  Aphanes. 

PARSNIP,  or  PARSNEP  Paatinaea  aor 
"«»•—.  COW.  Beracleum  Sphondylium. 
— ,  MEADOW.  An  American  name  for 
2«<u^«7»i.  — ,  SEA  Echinophora.  — . 
WATER,  flittm,  also  Heloaeiadium  nodi- 
/lorttm. 

PARS0N8IA  A  genus  of  Apocynacete, 
°*  ^?  *  funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  border 
of  whldi  is  flve-parted  and  bent  back ;  the 
rtapens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  style  single,  dilated  at  the  apex. 

1  ^n«  has  representatives  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  Australia ;  and 
^oMm  of  twining  shrubs  with  opposite 
Javea.  The  name  was  given  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Puvons,  a  physician  and  writer  on 
Hatanl  History.  [G.  D.] 

PABTBD,  PARTITE.  Divided  Into  a 
detemlnate  number  of  segments,  which 


extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  bipartite  Is  parted 
in  two,  tripartite  in  three,  and  so  on. 

PARTHENIUM.  A  genus  of  OompoaitCB 
of  the  tribe  Helianthece,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
small  nearly  globular  heads  of  white  flow- 
ers In  a  terminal  flat  corymb.  The  Invo- 
lucre has  two  rows  of  broad  bracts,  and 
contains  five  shortly  obcordate  female  flo- 
rets In  the  ray,  and  several  tubular  male 
ones  In  the  disk  ;  the  receptacle  has  mem- 
branous scales.  The  achenes  are  flattened 
from  front  to  back,  with  a  callous  margin, 
and  a  pappus  of  two  small  awnlike  or  broad 
scales.  There  are  six  species  known,  nar 
tives  of  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
among  which  P.  Hyaterophonu  with  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  common  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  has  been  introduced  into 
our  botanical  gardens. 

PARTIALIS.  A  secondary  division ;  as 
In  umbellifers,  where  the  umbels  of  the 
second  degree  bear  this -name. 

PARTIBLE.  Capable  of  being  divided, 
but  not  dividing  spontaneously. 

PARTITE.  Divided  nearly  to  the  base : 
thus  partitions  are  the  deepest  divisions 
Into  which  a  leaf  can  be  cut  without  be- 
coming compound. 

PARTITIONED.  Divided  by  internal 
horizontal  partitions  Into  chambers. 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  OauUheria  pro- 
cumbens ;  also  an  American  name  for  Mil- 
chella. 

PARTRIDGE-WOOD.  The  wood  of  cer- 
tain South  American  and  West  Indian  trees, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Andira 
inermia. 

PARVATIA.  A  genus  otLardizabaUuxcBt 
closely  allied  to  StaunUmia^  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  flowers  having  six 
lance-shaped  petals,  much  smaller  than  the 
six  sepals.  The  stamens  of  the  male  flowers 
are  united  Into  a  tube ;  those  of  the  female 
are  free  and  barren,  the  latter  containing, 
also,  three  egg-shaped  ovaries  terminated 
by  oblong  sharp-pointed  styles.  The  only 
species,  P.  Brunoniana,  Is  a  tall  climbing 
shrub,  with  long-stalked  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  axillary  racemes  of  small  greenish 
flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia 
mountains.  [A.  8.J 

PASCALIA.  A  Chilian  genus  of  Compo- 
aitcB,  related  to  Eeliopaia,  and  represented 
by  a  single  species,  P.  glauca,  an  erect  pe- 
rennial herb,  with  a  resinous  smell,  and 
furnished  with  trlnerved  leaves,  a  single 
yellow-rayed  flower-head  nearly  an  Inch 
across  terminating  each  branch.  The  strap- 
shaped  and  female  ray-florets  have  three- 
sided  achenes ;  and  In  the  tubular  and  per- 
fect disk-florets  the  achenes  are  four-sided, 
surmounted  by  a  minutely-toothed  pappus 
crown,  and  nearly  enveloped  in  the  chaffy 
scales  of  the  receptacle.  The  plant  culti- 
vated in  England  as  P.  glauca  Is  evidently 
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a  apecles  of  sunflower,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PASCO.  The  fruits  of  a  species  of  Pachjf 
Idtms. 
PA8CU0US.    Growing  in  pastures. 
PAS-iyANB.    (Ft.)    TMSilago  Farfara. 
PASPALUM.    An  extensive   genus   of 
grasses  belonging  to  tJie  tribe  Paniceae. 
The  inflorescencels  In  simple  racemes  soli- 
tary or  fingered;  Inferior  flower  neuter, 
one-paled,  membranaceous ;  superior  flow- 
er hermaphrodite,  two-paled.    Steudel  de- 
scribes 262  species,  which  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions.        [D.  M.] 
PASQUE-FLOWER.  AnemomPvXsOtiUa. 
PASSAN-BATU.   The  Stone  Oak,  Lixho- 
carpus  javensis. 

PASSE-FLEUR.  (Fr.)  LychnU  eorona- 
ria. 

PASSE-PIERRB.  (Fr.)  CrWimvm  ma- 
ritimum^  and  Salicomia  herbacea. 

PASSE-RAGE  CULTIVfi.  (Fr.)  Lepi- 
dium  sativum.  -.PETIT  Lepidiumgra- 
minifolium, 

PASSERINA.  A  genus  of  heath-like 
shrubs  of  the  order  Tftymetocca.natives  for 
the  most  part  of  the  CJape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  flowers  are  closely  aggregated  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a  pinkish  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
with  a  four-cleft  limb  and  no  scales ;  and 
eight  stamens  protruding  from  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  those  opposite  to  its  lobes 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  fruit  Is  one- 
seeded,  not  enclosed  within  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  as  that  Is  deciduous.  P.  «inc- 
Unia  is  employed  In  the  dyeing  of  wool 
yellow.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PASSE-ROSE.    (Fr.)    AUhcsa  rosea. 
PASSER0U8.    (Fr.)    Valerianeaa  eoro- 
naia. 

PASSE-TOUT.  (Fr.)  A  fine  variety  of 
Eyaeinthus  orientalis. 
PASSE- VELOURS.  (Fr.)  Cdoaiaerigtata. 
PASSIFLORACJEA  (Passionioorts.''  A 
natural  order  of  calyclfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  vlolal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  alternate  sti- 
pulate or  exstlpulate  leaves ;  and  are  na- 
tives chiefly  of  warm  climates  In  America, 
and  In  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Sepals 
five,  combined  below  Into  a  tube ;  petals 
five,  perigynous,  often  with  filamentous  or 
annular  processes  on  their  Inside ;  stamens 
five,  monadelphous,  surrounding  the  gyno- 
phore,  rarely  Indefinite ;  ovary  one-celled, 
with  agynophore ;  ovules  anatropal ;  styles 
three,  stigmas  dilated.  Fruit  often  stipi- 
tate,  one-celled,  sometimes  three-valved, 
opening  by  loculteldal  dehiscence,  or  suc- 
culent and  Indemscent.  Seeds  Indefinite, 
arlllate  or  strophlolate.  There  are  upwards 
of  a  dozen  genera,  as  Passiflora,  Tacsonia, 
&c.,  and  more  than  200  species.  [J.  H.  B.3 


PASSIFLORA.  The  technical  name  of 
the  genus  to  which  the  popular  name  Pas- 
sion-flower Is  applied.  It  constitutes  the 
typical  genus  of  Pass-ifloraceo!,  and  com- 
prises a  considerable  number  of  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants  of  climbing  habit,  pro- 
vided with  tendrils,  and  of  a  few  erect 
trees  without  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  loljed 
or  entire,  with  or  without  stipules,  and 
having  axillary  flower-stalks  usually  provi- 
ded with  three  bracts,  enveloping  the  base 
of  the  flower.  Theperianth  has  a  short  tube 
whose  limb  is  divided  Into  four  or  five 
segments,  or  more  generally  Into  ten  co- 
loured segments,  arranged  In  two  rows  ; 
Intermediate  between  the  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  and  the  stamens  are  two 
or  more  rows  of  coloured  thread-like  pro- 
cesses, constituting  the '  corona ; '  stamens 
four  or  five,  opposite  to  the  outer  segments 
of  the  perianth,  spreading  widely  apart 
above,  but  below  united  together,  and  to 
the  stalk  supporting  the  plstil.which  is  one- 
eel  led,  with  three  parietal  placentae,  and  ter- 
minated by  three  cylindrical  styles  havingr 
rather  large  button-like  stigmas  at  their 
extremities.  The  fruit  is  succulent  within, 
and  has  a  more  or  less  hard  rind ;  seeds 
numerous,  partly  imbedded  in  pulp,  and 
provided  with  an  arlUus. 

These  singular  and  beautiful  plants  are 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  America,  a  few 
being  Indigenous  In  Asia.  The  name  v»ras 
applied  from  the  resemblance  afforded  by 
the  parts  of  the  plant  to  the  instruments 
of  our  Lord's  Passion  and  Its  attendant 
circumstances :  thus  the  three  nails— two 
for  the  hands,  one  for  the  f ee.t— are  repre- 
sented by  the  stigmas ;  the  five  anthers 
Indicate  the  five  wounds;  the  rays  of  glory 
or,  some  say,  the  crown  of  thorns  are  repre- 
sented by  the  rays  of  the  *  corona ; '  the 
t  ten  parts  of  the  perianth  represent  the 
Apostles,  two  of  them  absent,— Peter  who 
denied,  and  Judas  who  betrayed  our  Lord  *, 
and  the  wicked  hands  of  His  persecutors 
are  seen  In  the  digitate  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  the  scourges  In  the  tendrils. 

On  the  leafstalks  of  these  plants  may 
frequently  be  seen  small  glands,  which  may 
possibly  bo  the  representatives  of  abortive 
lobes.  The  tendrils  emerge  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  abortive  flower- 
stalks  ;  at  least  It  Is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  fiower-bnds  on  them.  The  ray  or 
crown  of  these  flowers  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  and  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  its  true  nature  Is  perfectly  made 
out.  It  has  been  considered  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  modified  petals  or  stamens,  or 
as  a  perfectly  distinct  organ  originating 
from  the  receptacle  of  the  fiower,  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamens.  To  the  writer, 
the  crown  of  the  Passion-flower  appears  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  modified  stamens,  for 
the  following  reasons.  Anthers  have  been 
occasionally  seen  on  the  end  of  the  fila- 
mentous processes,  as  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  membranous  tube  that  results  from 
their  union  In  the  adjacent  genus  Hfunt- 
citja ;  again,  the  union  of  these  filaments 
into  a  tube,  in  the  genus  just  mentioned. 
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as  well  as  in  Smeathmanma,  Disemmaf  and 
other  closely  allied  genera,  may  be  com- 
imred  with  the  united  tubular  sumens  of 
MeHOy  Ac,  or  with  the  crown  of  NarcissftSt 
or  the  united  fllaments  of  Pancratium.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fllaments  of 
the  corona  in  Paropna  may  also  be  cited 
in  favour  of  this  notion ;  in  this  latter 
genus  the  rays  are  collected  into  Ave  par- 
cels, calling  to  mind  the  polyadelphous  sta- 
mens of  JfypcncHm,  or  the  glands  of  Par- 
nastta.  The  varying  relative  position  of 
the  styles  and  sumens  at  different  times 
is  a  point  to  which  Dr.  Dresser  has  called 
attention,  and  which  bad  been  strangely 
overlooked.  These  differences  in  position 
seem  due  to  the  process  of  fertilisation, 
which  of  course  demands  the  contact  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma ;  hence  we  see 
In  these  flowers  a  difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  stamens  and  styles  before, 
daring,  and  after  fertilisation. 

3fany  of  the  species  have  edible  fruits; 
snch  are  P.  /UameiUo$a,  P.  paltida^  P.  lutea, 
P.  maliformtt,  P.  eoccinea,  P.  Uiuri/olta  (the 
Water  Lemon  of  the  West  Indies),  P.  edulU^ 
P.  alatOf  P.  Buonapartea,  P.  tneamata,  P. 
aerrata,  P.  maliformu  (the  Sweet  Calabash 
of  the  West  Indies),  P.  ligtdans,  P.  omato, 
P.  tint/oha,  P.  earulea,  and  P.  qnadrangu- 
laria  (tbeGranadilla).  The  part  that  is  eaten 
Is  either  the  fleshy  aril  attached  to  the 
seeds,  or  the  luicy  pulp  In  which  the  latter 
are  Imbedded.  This  pulp  has  an  agreeably 
cool  taste  in  some  species,  and  a  sweet 
mawkish  flavour  in  others.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  pulp  is  sucked  through  a  hole 
In  the  rind.  Fruits  of  the  GranadiUa  and 
some  other  of  the  edible  species  are  com- 
monly seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  and  occa- 
sionally in  Ck>vent  Garden,  as  they  not  on- 
frequently  ripen  in  this  country. 

Although  so  many  of  the  species  furnish 
edible  fruits,  they  are  nevertheless  not  de- 
void  of  suspicious  qualities  in  other  or- 
gans. Tbnsthe  root  of  P.  9uadran(n(tort«  is 
stated  to  possess  powerful  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  to  be  used  in  the  Mauritius  as  a 
diuretic  and  emetic;  the  roots  of  P.ean- 
trayerva  and  P.  normalu  are  considered  as 
antidotes  to  poison,  and  the  flowers  of  P. 
rubra  are  suted  to  be  used  In  the  form  of 
a  tincture,  for  their  narcotic  effects,  in  the 
West  Indies.  P.  fatida  has  a  repuutlon 
as  an  expectorant,  and  as  a  remedy  in  hys- 
teria and  female  complaints :  its  leaves  are 
also  employed  for  poultices  in  Inflammatory 
affections  of  the  skin.  The  bitter  and  as- 
tringent leaves  of  P.  lauri/olta  are  used  as 
anthelmintics,  while  those  of  some  other 
species  are  mentioned  as  being  employed 
in  intermittent  fevers. 

A  great  numl>er  of  spedes  are  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  flowers,  or  for  their  fruits. 
Several  have  ahready  been  mentioned;  other 
valuable  kinds  have  been  produced  by  hy- 
bridisation. The  flowers  of  some  have  ei- 
quisite  fragrance.  For  ornamental  pur- 
poses P.  alato«eruJea,  P.  kermetina  Lemi- 
cheziana^P.  Loudon^  and  P.  Buonapartea  are 
deserving  especial  notice  in  a  genus  almost 
aU  the  species  of  which  merit  cultivation 


for  some  reason  or  other.    P.  rttrulea  and  , 
some  of  its  varieties  and  hybrids  are  hardy, 
and  even  produce  their  fruit  in  sheli^Ted 
situations  m  our  climate.  [M .  T.  MJ     , 

PASSION-FLOWER.    Patti/lora,  ' 

PASSIONS.    Bumex  Patientia,  ! 

PASSIONWORT8.    LIndley't  name  for  < 
the  PasatfioractcB.  «  I 

PASTEL.    (Fr.)    ItaiU.   The  same  term  i 
is  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  obtained 
from /satis  tmeUtria. 

PAST^UE.    (Fr.)    CitruOut  magarii. 

PA8TINACA.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  most  Important  is  the 
Common  Parsnip,  a  well-known  culinary 
vegetable.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  having  its  fruit  flattened  from  front  to 
back,  as  in  Heracleum,  from  which  it 
differs  In  having  the  flowers  small  and 
yellow,  and  the  vlttsD  more  slender  and 
descending  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
fruit.  The  species  are  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  West  Central 
Asia. 

The  Common  Parsnip,  P.  sofivo.  Is  a  bi- 
ennial indigenous  to  Britain,  and  usually 
fotmd  by  roadsides  where  the  soil  is  deep 
and  calcareous.  In  its  wild  state  the 
leaves  are  downy  underneath,  and  the 
root  small  and  hard ;  but  the  cultivated 
plant  has  burge  pinnated  leaves  of  a  rich 
green  colour,  with  oval  toothed  leaflets. 
The  flower-stem  atuins  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  bears  a  number  of 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  large  terminal 
umbels.  TPhe  root  Is  white  or  cream-co- 
loured, mild,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  Parsnips  are  grown 
to  great  perfection,  the  roots  are  often 
eighteen  Inches  long,  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

As  an  esculent.  Parsnips  are  known  to 
have  been  used  from  a  very  early  period. 
According  to  Pliny,  they  were  held  in  such 
repute  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  he 
had  them  annually  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were 
then  successfully  cultivated.  They  are  In 
great  request  by  Roman  Catholics  during 
Lent,  and  are  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
eaten  with  salt-flsh.  They  have  been  lately 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  po- 
tato, but,  although  they  contain  a  large 
portion  of  nutritive  matter,  tbey  have  been 
found  on  analysis  to  be  inferior  to  poutos 
as  an  article  of  diet— the  latter  (according 
to  Dr.  Lankester)  having  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  flesh -forming  matter  in  their 
composition.  Notwithstanding  this  result, 
we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  this  vege- 
table, and  when  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
mashed  with  butter,  it  makes  an  excellent 
dish,  which  Is  generally  much  esteemed. 

In  Holland  Parsnips  are  used  in  soups, 
whilst  in  Ireland  cottagers  makeasortof 
beer  by  mashing  the  roots  and  boiling  them 
witli  water  and  hops,  and  afterwards  fer- 
menting the  liquor.  A  kind  of  marmalade 
preserve  has  also  been  made  from  them: 
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and  eren  wine,  which  In  quality  has  been 
considered  to  approach  the  famed  Malmsey 
of  Madeira.  [W.  B.  B.] 

PASTISSON.    (Fr.)    Cucurbita  Melopepo. 

PATABEA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacecg, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  oval  pointed 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  flowers, 
provided  with  four  sraaU  bracts,  arranged 
crosf^vlse;  calyx-limb  short,  entire,  or 
slightly  four  to  six-toothed :  corolla  with 
a  short  tube,  and  a  limb  of  four  to  six  ob- 
long spreading  lobes  ;  anthers  four  to  six, 
sessile  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
Fruit  succulent,  two-celled,  two-seeded, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PATAGONULA.    A  small  genus  contain- 
ing two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica,  branch- 
ing shrubs  with    alternate    leaves,    and  , 
small  flowers  In  panicles  without  bracts.  . 
They  have  a  very  small  calyx.  Increasing 
around  the  drupaceous  fruit ;  a  rotate  co- 
rolla, with  a  short  flve-cleft  limb ;  five  sta-  | 
mens  Inserted  In  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  a  simple  style,  doubly  dlchotomous,  ^ 
and  having  a  stlgmatlc  surface  on  each  of  . 
the  four  divisions.    The  fruit  is  a  subglo-  ; 
bose  drupe,  with  a  one-celled  stone.  ] 

The  position  of  this  genus  Is  doubtful,  i 
It  was  referred  to  Cordia  In  Hortus  Kew- 
etisis,  and  to  Cordiacem  by  Chamlsso,  and  * 
doubtfully  by  Endllcher.  Alph.  Decandolle, 
from  the  examination  of  P.  bahiensis,  re- 
fers It  to  Verbenacea ;  while  Schauer  sepa- 
rates It  from  this  order  on  account  of  its 
difFerent  habit,  inflorescence,  calyx,  and 
fruit.  [W.  C] 

PATARA.  A  Tahltlan  edible  tuber,  pro- 
bably that  of  Dioacoreapentaphylla. 

PATATE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  tuberosum,  — 
DOUCE.    BcOatoM  edtdia. 

PAT  AW  A.    (Enocarpua  Baiava. 

PATCHOULI.  A  perfume  obtained  from 
an  Indian  herb,  Pogostemon  Patchmili. 

pAtE  D'AMANDE.  (Fr.)  The  farina- 
ceous matter  which  is  left  after  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  almonds.  —  DE  GUI- 
MAUVE.  A  confectioner's  name  for  a 
lozenge  made  from  AUhceaojUlcinalis. 

PATELLA,  PATELLULA.  An  orbicular 
sessile  shield  In  lichens,  surrounded  by  a 
rim  which  is  part  of  itself,  and  not  derived 
from  the  thallus. 

PATELLIFORM.  The  same  as  Knee- 
pan-shaped. 

PATENOTRIER.  (Fr.)  Staphylea  pin- 
nata. 

PATENS,  or  PATENT.  Spreading  wide 
open  ;  as  i^tals  from  the  calyx.  Patentia- 
nmua  Is  spreading  open  so  much  as  to  fall 
back. 

PATERSONIA.  A  small  genus  of  New 
Holland  Tridaeece,  distinguished  by  having 
a  hypocraterlform  perianth,  with  six  seg- 
ments, the  three  Inner  of  which  are  mi- 
nute ;  three  stamens,  with  their  filaments 


connate  Into  a  tube ;  a  hairllkc  style  with 
three  lamlnlform  stigmas  ;  and  a  three- 
ceiled  prismatlCHl  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ovules.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
with  fibrous  roots,  from  which  spring  nar- 
row ensiform  leaves,  and  showy  but  very 
fugacious  blue  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

PATHOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PATIENCE.  (Fr.)  Rumex  PatientUi.  — 
DES  EAUX,  GRANDE.  Rumex  Hydrola- 
palhum.  —  DES  JARDINS.  Rumex  Pa- 
tientia.  —  8AUVAGE.  Rumex  obtusifolius. 

PATISSON.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Gourd. 

PATMAWORTS.  A  name  formerly  pro- 
posed by  LIndley  for  the  Rafflesiaceoe. 

PATONIA.  A  genus  of  Cingalese 
shrubs  now  referred  by  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  to  Xylopia. 

PATRAQUE.    (Fr.)    Solanumtuberomm. 

PATRINIA.  A  genus  of  VaXerianaceoe, 
so  named  in  compliment  to  a  French  bo- 
tanical traveller  In  Siberia,  who  disco- 
vered some  of  the  species.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  with  tufted  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  The 
main  features  of  the  genus  are :— Calyx 
with  an  erect  very  short  limb,  which  is 
sometimes  entirely  wanting ;  corolla  regu- 
lar, tubular  with  a  three-lobed  limb ;  star 
mens  four  or  five ;  fruit  membranous, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  with  two 
empty  compartments,  and  a  third  contain- 
ing a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PATTE  D'ARAIGNl^E.  Nigella  damaa- 
eena.  —  DE  LAPIN.  Sedum  villosuin,  — 
DE  LION.  Leontopodium  alpinum.  —  DK 
LOUP.  Lycopodium  clavatum.  —  D'OIE. 
Chenopodium.  —  D'OURS.  Acanthus  mol- 
lis. 

PATULOUS.    Spreading  half  open. 

PATURIN.  (Fr.)  Poo.  —  X  MAN- 
CHETTES.  Poa  pilosa.  —  COMMUN.  Poa 
trivialis. 

PAULTA.  A  genus  of  gelatinous  lichens 
resembling  Sinalyssa,  an  allied  genus,  in 
the  gonidia  being  produced  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  Palmella  botryoidea  is  mul- 
tiplied, a  structure  which  obtains  also  in 
Emericella.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PAULLINIA.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  West  African  species,  the 
whole  of  this  large  genus  of  Sapindacea; 
consisting  of  about  sixty  species.  Is  con- 
flned  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  Nearly  all  are  climbing  shrubs 
furnished  with  tendrils,  and  having  va- 
riously divided  compound  leaves,  with  sti- 
pules at  their  bases,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  white  flowers  with  two  opposite  tendrils 
below  them.  The  flowers  have  five  sepals 
either  distinct  or  two  of  them  united ;  four 
petals  bearing  scales  inside  near  the  base; 
eight  stamens  Inserted  on  the  inside  of  the 
two  or  four  glands  of  the  disk ;  and  a  short 
three-parted  style.  The  genus,  however. 
Is  distinguished  from  some  of  its  allies  by 
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;he  fruit,  which  Is  a  pear-shaped  three- 
sided  three-celled  cor  by  abortion  one- 
celled)  capsule,  with  thin  partitions,  oppo- 
site which  It  splits  open  when  ripe,  each 
cell  containing  a  solitary  seed  halt  enve- 
loped in  an  aril. 

Prom  the  seeds  of  the  Guarana,  P.  sorbi- 
lu,  several  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
prepare  hard  cakes  called  Pao  de  Guarana 
(I.  e.  sticks  of  Guarana),  which  form  a  con- 
■idenble  article  of  trade,  and  are  carried 
intu  all  parts  of  Brazil,  where  a  cooling 
beverage  is  prepared  from  them.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  thoroughly  dried,  then  pounded 
Into  a  fine  powder,  which  Is  made  into 
dottgb  with  water  and  formed  into  cylin- 
drical rolls,  from  five  to  eight  inches  long, 
which  become  excessively  hard  when  dry. 
The  beverage  is  prepared  by  grating  about 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  one  of  the  cakes 
into  a  ghiss  of  sugar-and-water.  It  is 
grettly  used  by  the  Brazilian  miners,  and 
is  eontidered  to  be  a  preventive  of  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  Its  active  principle  is  a 
nibatance  called  gxiaranine,  which  is  iden- 
tical in  its  composition  with  the  theine  of 

^  ^  .  [A- 8-^ 

The  Guarana  Is  extensively  used  in  Bra- 
uj.Goatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  as  a  nervous  stimulant 
and  restorative.  The  pounded  seeds  consti- 
tute Guarana.  It  Is  used  both  as  a  remedy 
lorTarioos  diseases,  and  also  as  a  material 
for  BaUng  a  most  refreshing  beverage. 
Hot  only  is  the  active  principle  of  Guarana 
Wentlcal  with  theine,  but,  as  far  as  Is 
I  known,  no  other  substance  yields  it  so 
•iwujdantly ;  the  amounts  being  6"07  per 
cent.  IS  against  good  black  tea,  which 
JieWi  j-is,  and  coffee  from  08  to  1-00.  The 
jwde  of  using  the  Guarana  is  curious  and 
tntoesttaig.  It  Is  carried  in  the  pocket  of 
•Imoit  every  traveller,  and  with  It  the 
Ialat^bone  or  a  scale  of  a  large  fish,  the 
fwigh  surfaces  of  which  form  a  rasp  upon 
whieti  the  Guarana  Is  grated ;  and  a  few 
ff^M  Of  the  powder  so  formed  are  added 
J;o  wuer,and  drunk  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
Toe  efleet  Is  very  agreeable.  P.  Cupana 
wo  enters  Into  the  composition  of  a  fa- 
T<wite national  diet-drink;  Its  seeds  arc 
■n^ed  with  cassava  and  water,  and  al- 
»*ed  to  pass  Into  a  state  of  fermentation 
"«*«lng  on  the  putrefactive,  in  which 
*tate  It  te  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Ori- 
noco Indians.  [T.M.J 

PAtLO-WILHELMIA.  A  genus  of -4ca»- 
uooNF,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Abitthiia.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  large  ovate- 
'eand  petlolate  leaves,  and  rose-co- 
flowers  m  apparent  whorls,  crowd- 
tofettaer  so  as  to  form  a  leafy  spike. 
««lyx  is  unequally  five-parted ;  the 
Bafoimel-sbaped,  with  a  long  slender 
I  ua  an  equally  five-cleft  limb ;  the 
•xierted  stamens  have  anthers  with 
mi  parallel  cells  ;  the  slender  ex- 
style  has  a  subulate  stigma ;  and 
Ue  Is  narrow  and  four-sided,  bear- 
the  base  four  compressed  seeds, 
on  booked  retlnacula.  [W.  C.3 
'AOIOWKIA  imperialis  la  a  Japanese 


tree  with  the  habit  of  Catalpa,  and  which 
was  therefore  originally  published  by  Thun- 
berg  as  a  species  uf  Bignonia,  but  it  has 
much  more  the  botanical  character  of  Scro- 
phulariacecB^  of  which  it  is  now  considered 
as  forming  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  a  soft- 
wooded  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a  large 
dense  spreading  head,  and  broadly  ovate- 
cordate  entire  or  lobed  opposite  leaves. 
The  flowers,  nearly  two  inches  long.  In  ter- 
minal panicles,  are  of  a  purplish-violet 
colour ;  the  hard  ovoid  acuminate  capsules, 
one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  open 
loculicidally  in  two  valves,  and  contain 
numerous  winged  seeds.  When  first  Intro- 
duced, Its  rapid  growth,  large  leaves,  and 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers  caused  It  to  be  much  planted  , 
but  the  somewhat  hoary  tint  of  the  down 
which  covers  the  leaves  renders  their  green 
too  dull ;  the  flowers  moreover  come  out 
too  early  to  succeed  well  in  our  climate, 
and  their  colour  is  far  from  brilliant.  It 
Is  indeed  altogether  Inferior  to  the  Catalpa, 
and  scarcely  more  hardy. 

PAUMELLE.    (Pr.)    Hordeum  distichon. 

PAVETTA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
CmchonacecBt  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
also  of  tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
flowers  are  white.  In  tennlnal  corymbs, 
and  differ  little  from  those  of  the  allied 
genus  Jxora,  except  In  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  which  are  twisted  in  the  bud ;  and 
In  the  style,  which  projects  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  corolla,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  club-shaped  stigma.  Two  or  three 
species  are  grown  as  ornamental  stove 
shrubs.  The  root  of  P.  indica  is  bitter,  and 
is  employed  as  a  purgative  by  the  Hindoos. 
The  leaves  are  likewise  used  medicinally, 
and  for  manuring ;  knife-handles  are  made 
from  the  roots.  [M.  T  M.] 

PA  VIA.  Shrubs  or  middle-sized  deci- 
duous trees  belonging  to  the  SapindacecB, 
and  distinguished  from  jEsculushy  having 
a  smooth  not  prickly  capsule.  P.  rubra, 
often  called  Red-flowered  Horse-chestnut, 
is  a  slender-growing  tree  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  and  said  also  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil  and  Japan.  Several  varieties  arc 
cultivated  In  England,  differing  In  habit 
and  in  the  form  of  their  leaves.  P.  fiava, 
also  a  native  of  North  America,  attains  a 
larger  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  having  theileaves 
downy  1)eneatli,  and  by  the  colour  of  Its 
flowers.  P.  ducolor  is  a  shrub  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
as  it  bears  numerous  handsome  flowers,  is 
often  planted  as  an  ornament  to  the  shrub- 
bery. Other  species  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated, to.  A.  J.) 

PAVONIA.  A  genus  of  Malvaeea  named 
In  honour  of  Don  Josef  Pavon,  a  botanical 
traveller  In  Peru,  and  joint  author  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.  The  species  are  usually 
small  shrubs,  sometimes  herbs,  natives  of 
America,  and  rarely  of  tropical  Asia.  Their 
leaves  are  various  In  form,  sometimes  hav- 
Ing  pellucid  dots;  the   flower-stalks  are 
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axillary ;  and  there  is  an  involucel  or  outer 
calyx  of  Ave  or  more  leaflets,  distinct  or 
united  together,  generally  in  one  row,  but 
occasionally  in  two.  Calyx  flve-cleft;  pe- 
Uls  five,  oblique ;  ovary  sessile,  flve-lobed, 
flve-celled,  each  compartment  containing 
a  single  ovule;  style  ten-cleft:  fruit  of 
five  one-seeded  carpels. 

P.  diuretica  is  employed  medicinally  In 
Brazil,  as  also  are  P.  zeylanica  and  P.  odo- 
rata  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.  Some 
of  the  species  are  grown  in  stovehouses 
In  this  country,  but  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PAVOT.  (Fr.)  Papaver.  —  COQ.  Pa- 
paver  Rhmas.  —  CORND.  Glancinm  In- 
teum.  —  DES  JAR  DINS.  Papaver  som- 
ni/erwn.  —  DU  MP^XIQUE.  Argemone 
mexicana.  —  DE  TOURNEFORT,  or  DU 
LEVANT.  Papaver  orientate.  —  EPI- 
NEUX.  Argemone  mexicana.  —  JAUNE 
DES  PYRfiNlSEa  MeeonopsiB  camJbrica, 
—  P0RTE-80IB.    Papaver  tetigenim. 

PAXILLUS.  A  genus  closely  allied  to 
Aganai$t  but  distinguished  by  the  gills 
readily  separating  from  the  pileus.  P.  invo- 
liitns  is  one  of  our  commonest  fungi,  espe- 
cially about  flr-woods,  being  remarkable  for 
Its  involute  margin,  and  yellowish  some- 
what branched  porous  hymenium,  which 
becomes  lirown  when  bruised.    [M.  J.  B.] 

PAXTONIA,  A  genus  of  orchids  named 
in  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
well-known  horticulturist.  The  only  spe- 
cies, P.rosea,  is  one  of  thevery  few  orchids 
which  have  the  petals  all  similar,  instead 
of  one  (Called  the  lip)  being  strikingly  un- 
like the  others.  It  was  established  as  a 
genus  by  Dr.  Lindley,  but  further  acquaint- 
ance shows  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  what 
18  called  a  peloria  or  regular  form  of  an- 
other orchid,  Spathoglottis  apicata.  The 
plant  is  terrestrial,  and  has  dense  tufts  of 
oblong  three  leaved  pscudobulbs  marked 
with  ring  like  scars,  and  erect  slender  dis- 
tantly-sheathed scapes,  taller  than  the  pli- 
cate leaves,  and  bearing  upon  its  summit 
SIX  or  eight  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  These 
have  a  six-leaved  perianth  with  the  divi- 
sions alike,  an  erect  almost  terete  column 
somewhat  thickened  towards  the  top,  and 
eight  narrow  club-shaped  unequal  pollen- 
masses  coherent  at  their  apices.     [A.  8.] 

PATEN  A.  A  genus  of  Sapotaceee  named 
in  honour  of  tlie  celebrated  French  chemist. 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  elliptical  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks.  Calyx  four-part- 
ed, its  segments  ovate,  externally  pubes- 
cent: corolla  tubular  below,  hell-shaped 
above,  where  It  is  divided  into  eight  pieces ; 
stamens  eight,  inserted  into  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  opposite  to  Its  lobes,  and  be- 
tween them  as  many  little  teeth.  The  con- 
nective la  prolonged  into  a  fleshy  point ; 
the  ovary  is  hairj',  with  eight  •  compart- 
ments; and  the  style  Is  smooth,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PAYPAYROLA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  order  VtolacetB.  The 


flowers  are  in  dense  branching  spikes  or 
clusters  ;  sepals  and  petals  Ave,  nearly 
equal,  the  latter  coherent  at  the  base  after 
flowering;  filaments  combined  Intoashort 
cup  bearing  the  anthers ;  ovary  sessile ; 
style  terminal,  short.  Irregularly  dilated  or 
two-lobed  at  the  top ;  fruit  capsular,  three 
valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PEA.  Pieum.  — ,  BLACK-EYED.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Lolichos  ephcerosper- 
mtia.  — ,  BUTTERFLY.  ClUoria Mariana. 
— ,  CHICK,  deer  ariettnum :  the  name  was 
formerly  written  Cich  or  Ciche,  sometimes 
Rammes  Clches.  — ,  CONGO.  Cajanus  in- 
diats  tricolor.  — ,  EARTH.  Lathyru*  am- 
phiearpiis.    — .EARTH-NUT.    Laihyrustu- 

I  beronis.    — ,  EGYPTIAN.    Cicer  arietinum. 

I  -,  EVERLASTING.     Laihyma  latifotius. 

1  — ,  FLAT.  Ptatylotrium.  — .  GLORY.  Cti- 
avthtis.  —.HEART.  Cardiospermum Ha- 
liracabum.  —.HEATH.  Lath y rue macror- 
rJiiztis.    —, HOARY.  Tephrosia.  —.MILK. 

J  Gatactia.     — ,  NO-EYE.     Cajanus  indictia 
flavue.   — ,  ORANGE.  The  small  Immature 
fruit  of  the  Cura<;ao  orange  used  for  fla-  i 
vouring  wines.    — ,  PARTRIDGE.    Heittte-  1 
no ;  also  an  American  name  for  Caaeia  Chor-  ; 
mtpcrista.    — ,  PIGEON.    Cajamis  indicus.  i 
— ,  ROSARY.    The  seeds  of  Almis  precato- 
riu9.  —, SCURFY.  PeoraXea.    —.SEA.  La-  \ 
thyrna  maritimiia.     — .  SPURRED    BUT-  | 
TERFLY.    An  American  name  for  Centra-  i 
aema.     — ,  STURTS    DESERT.    Cliantfiua  \ 
Dampieri.    — .  SWEET.  Lathyrua  odoratus. 
— ,  TANGIER.     Lattiyrua  UngitantLa.     — , 
WOOD.    Lathyrua  macrorrhizus. 

PEXCK.  Amygdalua peraica. —.GXnVEA.  \ 
Sarcocephaliia  eaculentua.     — .  NATIVE,  of  ; 
Australia.    Santalum  acuminatum.    — ,  — , 
I  of  Sierra  Leone.    Sarcocephalua  eacuientus.   i 

I      PEACH-BLISTER.      An    affection    to  ' 
which  peach-leaves  are  subject,  the  leaves 

,  becoming  thick  bladdery  and  curled.  By 
some  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
aphides ;  by  others  it  Is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  cold  winds  when  the  leaves  are 
expanding.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  a  minute  fungus  of  the  genus 
Aacomycea.  If  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  once 
affected,  the  malady  is  very  apt  to  recur  in 
future  seasons.  [M.  J  B.] 

PEACH-WOOD.  Nicaragua-wood,  Caaal- 
pinia  echinata. 

PEACHWORT.    Polygonium  Peraicaria. 

PEACOCKS  TAIL.    Padiyia pavonia. 

PEA-FLOWER.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Centroaema  and  Clitoria. 

PEAR.  Pyrua  communia ;  the  name  is 
also  applied,  genericaily.  to  species  of  Pyrua 
of  the  group  Pyrophortint,  consisting  of  the 
Pears  proper.  — .  ALLIGATOR,  or  AVO- 
CADO. Peraea  gratiaaima.  — .  ANCHOVY. 
Griaa  caulifiora.  — ,  GARLIC.  Cratoeva 
gynandra.  — ,  GRAPE.  Ametanchier  Bo- 
tryapxuvi,  — ,  PRICKLY.  OpunJtta  vulgaria, 
s.nd  O.Tuna.  —.STRAWBERRY.  Cereua 
tnangularia.  — ,  WILD.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Clethra  tinifolia. 
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PEARL-EVERLASTING.  Gnaphalium 
margaritaceum. 

PEARL-FRUIT.  The  fruit  of  MargyH- 
earpua  setosus. 

PEARL-GREY.  Pure  grey,  a  little  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

PEARL-MOSS.    The  same  as  Carageen. 

PEARL-PLANT.  Lithospermumojffleinale. 

PEARL  WEED,  or  PEARLWORT.  Sa- 
gina. 

PEARMAIN.    A  kind  of  Apple. 

PEAR-SHAPED.  Obconical,  with  the 
sides  a  little  contracted. 

PEAR-WITHE.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Tanaecium  Jaroba. 

PEASE.  The  eeeds  of  the  varieties  of 
PwKMi  sativum, 

PEA-TREE.  SeOania.  ~,  SIBERIAN. 
Caragana. 

PECHER.    (Fr.)    Amygdalua  persica. 

PECTIDIUM.  The  Pectis  punctata  has 
been  distinguished  under  this  name  as  a 
genus  on  account  of  a  slight  difference  In 
the  scales  of  the  pappus,  which  are  stiff 
bard  awns,  not  at  all  dilated  at  the  base. 

PECTINARIA.    Stapelia  articuUUa. 

PECTINATE.  The  same  as  Pinnatlfld, 
but  with  the  segments  numerous  close 
and  narrow,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Pec- 
timto-lfuiniate  Is  cut  in  a  pectinate  manner; 
Uiat  Is  to  say,  pectinate,  with  the  lobes 
very  long  and  taper-pointed. 

PECTIS.  A  genus  of  Compositce,  com- 
prising nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of 
Strath  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico, 
all  glabrous  herbs.wlth  opposite  leaves  more 
or  less  marked  with  pellucid  gbmdular  dots, 
UBiially  narrow  and  entire,  bordered  with  a 
few  long  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  at  the  base. 
The  flower-heads  are  usually  small,  with 
tubular  Involucres  of  a  single  row  of  bracts, 
the  receptacle  naked,  the  florets  of  the  ray 
Hgnlate,  those  of  the  disk  tubular.  The 
tcbenes  have  a  pappus  of  several  scales  or 
stiff  bristles,  varying  In  different  species 
in  number,  and  In  being  more  or  less  dilated 
at  the  base.  On  this  account  the  genus 
has  been  divided  Into  four,  Pectidopaia,  Pee- 
tidivm,  Pectis,  and  Ziorentea,  but  which  may 
be  much  more  conveniently  regarded  as 
sections.  None  of  the  species  are  of  suffi- 
cient Interest  or  beauty  for  cultivation. 

PEDALIACEiB.  (PedalinecB,  Seaameof, 
Martyniacea,  Pedaliada.)  A  natural  order 
of  perlgynous  Exogens  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  bignonial  alliance.  It  consists  of  her- 
haceons  plants,  with  undivided  angular  or 
lobed  exstipulate  leaves,  and  large  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered.  The  calyx 
Is  cut  Into  five  equal  lobes :  the  corolla  Is 
niooopetalons.  Irregular  with  a  ventricose 
throat  and  bilabiate  limb ;  the  hypogynous 
disk  Is  flecby  or  glandular ;  the  stamens  dl- 
drnaroous  with  the  rudiment  of  a  flfth ; 
and  (be  ovary  one-celled  with  parietal  pla- 


centae,  becoming  a  bony  or  capsular  fruit 
with  four  or  six  spurious  cells  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  two  placentas  and  the 
divergence  of  their  lobes ;  seeds  wingless 
with  an  amygdaloid  embryo.  The  order  Is 
allied  to  the  BignoniacecB,  but  differs  In  the 
parietal  placentas  and  the  wingless  seeds. 
It  Is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  most  abundantly  in  Africa. 
The  seeds  of  Seaamum  yield  an  abundance 
of  fixed  oil  of  good  quality,  known  as  Gln- 
gilleoll.  Martynia,  Uncaria,  and  Seaamum 
are  examples  of  the  genera,  which  number 
about  a  dozen.  [T.  M.] 

PEDALIS.  Twelve  Inches  long,  or  the 
length  of  a  tall  man's  foot. 

PEDALIUM.  The  order  Pedaliacece 
takes  Its  name  from  this  genus,  the  only 
representative  of  which  Is  P.  murex,  a  tall 
succulent  branching  annual  plant,  com- 
mon near  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts  of  India,  and  In  Ceylon.  This 
plant  has  long-stalked  opposite  oval  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  rather  showy  yellow  flowers 
produced  singly  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
upon  short  stalks  which  are  furnished  with 
glands  near  the  base.  They  have  a  small 
five-parted  calyx  with  the  upper  lobe  short- 
er than  the  others ;  a  tubular  corolla  equal 
at  the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  mouth,  ex- 
panding into  five  round  lobes  the  lowest 
of  which  is  the  largest ;  four  stamens  in 
pairs  of  different  length  with  the  anthers 
forming  a  cross ;  and  a  thread-like  style 
1)earlng  a  bifld  stigma.  Its  fruits,  which 
do  not  open  when  ripe,  are  four-sided  and 
of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  or  conical  shape, 
with  four  sharp  prickles  upon  the  comers 
near  the  base,  and  are  divided  Into  three 
cells,  one  of  which  Is  empty,  while  each  of 
the  others  contains  two  pendulous  seeds. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a  musky 
odour  when  rubbed  ;  and  the  fresh  branches 
possess  the  curious  property  of  rendering 
water  or  milk  mucilaginous  by  simply 
drawing  them  a  few  times  round  in  the 
vessel  containing  It.  In  India  the  butter- 
milk sold  in  the  markets  is  frequently  adul- 
terated by  mixing  with  water  thickened 
by  this  means.  The  seeds  also  are  muci- 
laginous, and  arc  used  in  India  for  making 
poultices.  [A.  S.] 

PEDANE,  or  PET  D'ANE.  (Fr.)  Ono- 
pordon. 

PEDATB,  PEDATIFID.  The  same  as 
Palmate,  except  that  the  two  lateral  lobes 
are  themselves  divided  into  smaller  seg- 
ments, the  midribs  of  which  do  not  directly 
run  into  the  same  point  as  the  rest.  Hence: 
pedatiform,  having  a  pedate  form;  pe- 
datilobedt  or  pedaiilobate,  when  a  palmate 
leaf  has  the  supplementary  lobes  at  the 
base ;  pedatinerved,  when  the  ribs  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pedate  manner  ;  pedatipartite, 
or  pedatisect,  when  a  pedate  leaf  has  seg- 
ments separated  Into  so  many  distinct  leaf- 
lets. 

PEDDACANREW.  A  Molucca  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Flacourtia  aapida. 

PEDDIEA.    The  name  of  a  Nepal  shrub 
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constitutf ngr  a  genus  of  Thymelacece.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  umbellate,  perfect, 
with  a  coloured  perianth,  dilated  below, 
contracted  above,  and  having  a  four  or 
flve-cleft  limb ;  stamens  eight  to  ten ; 
scales  of  the  disk  combined  into  a  shallow 
tube  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
which  latter  contains  two  pendulous 
ovules.    Fruit  succulent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PE  DE  PERDia  A  Brazilian  name  for 
the  diuretic  decoction  of  Croton  perdicipes. 

PEDICEL,  PEDICULE  (adj.  PEDICEL- 
LATE, PEDICULATE).  A  peduncle  of  a 
second  or  higher  order,  as  in  the  raceme, 
where  the  principal  flower-stalk  is  the 
peduncle,  and  the  lateral  secondary  ones 
are  pedicels.  Pediciilus  antherce  is  the  fila- 
ment of  the  stamen. 

PEDICULARia  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  ScrophiUariacete, 
the  characters  of  which  are  :  calyx  flve- 
cleft,  or  unequally  two  to  three-cleft,  the 
segments  sometimes  leafy ;  corolla  ringent, 
the  upper  lip  flattened  vertically,  there 
are  two  British  species— P.  pahistris,  the 
Marsh  Lousewort,  an  erect  much-branched 
herbaceous  plant,  nine  to  twelve  inches 
high,  of  a  singularly  pyramidal  growth 
and  purplish  tinge,  the  leaves  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  dull  crimson ;  and  P.  sylvatica, 
the  Pasture  Lousewort,  common  on  heaths 
and  marshy  meadows,  which  has  prostrate 
or  spreading  stems,  only  branched  near 
the  base,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  leafy, 
and  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  Both  these 
plants  were  formerly  considered  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  disease  in  sheep  from  which 
they  derive  their  names ;  but  In  reality  the 
localities  In  which  they  are  abundant  arc 
little  adapted  for  pasture-ground,  being 
from  their  dampness  unproductive  of 
nourishing  food.  Upwards  of  flfty  foreign 
species  are  described  by  botanists.  P.  Scejt- 
trum  Carolinwn,  or  Charles's  Sceptre,  so 
called  by  Rudbeckin  honour  of  Charles  II., 
king  of  Sweden,  from  its  manner  of  growth 
like  a  sceptre,  attains  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  bears  golden-yellow  flow- 
ers one  inch  long,  the  lower  lip  tinged 
with  purple.  It  is  common  In  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Lapland.  French,  Pidicur 
laire ;  German,  L&usekraut.         [C.  A.  J.] 

PEDILANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Eiiplior- 
biacecp,  very  closely  allied  to  Euphorbia 
Itself  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  singularly  Irre- 
gular shape  of  the  Involucres,  assuming 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  slipper  or  shoe. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  thick-stem- 
med half-shrubby  plants  with  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  America. 

P^DILONIE.    (Fr.)    WaeheHdorfia. 

PfiDIVEAN.    tFr.)    Caladium. 

PEDUNCLE  (adj.  PEDUNCULATE). 
The  stalk  of  a  flower.  Peduncularee  cirrhi 
are  tendrils  proceeding  from  a  peduncle. 

PEERGRUG.  An  Indian  name  for  Ci9- 
tampelos  glabra. 


PEETHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Beninr 
casa  cerifera. 

PEET8AL.  An  Indian  name  for  Ptero- 
carpua  Marsupium. 

PBGANUM.  The  Greek  word  for  rue, 
iRtOa  graveolena),  and  apparently  also  ap- 
plied by  Dloscorides  to  the  rue-like  plant, 
which  now  bears  the  name,  and  constitutes 
a  genus  of  Buiacece.  P.  Harmala  is  a  com- 
mon plant  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  may  now  and  then  be  met  with 
in  English  gardens.  It  is  a  powerfully 
smelling  herb,  with  alternate  sessile  entire 
or  divided  leaves,  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  halr-like  stipules,  but  destitute 
of  the  pellucid  dots  generally  seen  among 
rueworts.  The  flower-stalks  are  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  bear  a  terminal  white 
flower  with  greenish  nerves ;  stamens  fif- 
teen, with  fllaments  dilated  at  the  base : 
ovary  on  a  short  stalk  surrounded  by  a 
large  disk,  and  having  three  compartments 
In  the  Interior,  each  containing  numerous 
ovules;  style  thread-like,  becoming  twisted. 
The  fruit  is  capsular  and  opens  by  three 
valves,  which  have  the  partitions  attached 
to  them,  and  the  albumen  of  the  seed  is 
horny.  This  plant  derives  its  speclflc 
name  from  the  Arabic  word  applied  to  It, 
and  is  interesting  botanically,  as  combin- 
ing In  itself  the  characteristics  of  the 
order  Zygophyllacece,  In  its  stipulate  not 
dotted  leaves,  and  In  the  nature  of  the 
fruit ;  and  those  of  RuiacecB  in  the  alter- 
nate arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  con- 
sistence of  the  albumen,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant.  The  seeds  are 
used  in  Turkey  as  a  vermifuge ;  they  are 
collected  by  the  Tartars  In  the  Crimea  for 
that  purpose.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PEIGNE-DE-VENUS.  (Fr.)  Scandix 
Pecteri'VenerU. 

PELARGONIUM.  A  very  extensive  ge- 
nus of  Geraniacea,  almost  conflned  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  a  few  occur  In 
Australia,  one  In  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
another  flne  species  (P.  Endlicherianum)  In 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  known  in  gardens 
as  Geraniums,  though  very  different  from 
the  genus  of  that  name,  in  their  spurred 
calyx,  usually  Irregular  corolla,  and  the 
number  of  perfect  stamens,  which  varies 
from  seven  down  to  four 

The  greater  number  of  forms  cultivated 
in  gardens  are  hybrids,  which  are  pro- 
duced with  great  facility  In  this  genus. 
The  species  possess  more  or  less  of  the  as- 
tringent properties  of  the  order,  but  one 
species  at  least  (P.trisU)  has  tubers,  which 
are  eaten  at  the  Cape ;  while  some  have 
fragrant  foliage  from  which  an  essential 
oil  maybe  extracted,  as  P. roscum  and  ca- 
pitatum.  They  vary  much  In  habit ;  some 
have  a  turnip-shaped  rhizome  and  no 
proper  stem :  others  have  a  distinct  leafy 
stem,  and  a  good  number  are  undershruba 
with  thick  fleshy  stems.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  en- 
tire or  variously  divided,  with  leaf-like  or 
scarlous  stipules  at  the  base.  The  pedun- 
cles grow  opposite  the  leaves  or  axillary; 
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luid  the  flowers  are  usually  in  simple  um- 
bels wftb  an  Involucre  at  the  base;  the 
calyx  l8  five-parted,  the  upper  segment 
having  a  spur  which  is  adnate  to  the  pedi- 
cel :  corolla  of  five  petals  (sometimes  four 
or  two),  more  or  less  irregular ,  stamens 
ten,  four  to  seven  only  with  anthers; 
beaks  of  tbe  fruit  (styles)  hairy  Inside,  and 
spiraUy  twisted  when  mature.  Pelargo- 
nium is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
genera :  — 

Hoarea :  stemless  with  tuberous  roots ; 
petals  five  or  four 

Seymouria:  stemless,  with  tuberous 
roots ;  petals  only  two. 

Potyactium :  caulescent,  with  tuberous 
roots  ;  leaves  lobed,  or  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  umbels  many-flowered ;  petals  sub- 
equal  obovate,  entire,  or  flmbrlato-lacerate. 
Otidiai  stem  succulent  and  knobby; 
leaves  fleshy,  pinnately  or  bipinnately 
compound;  petals  subequal,  the  upper 
eared  at  the  base ;  stamens  five. 

lAgularia'.    stem    either    succulent    or 
slender  and  branching;  leaves  rarely  en- 
tire, mostly  much  cut  or  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  petals  subunequal,  spathulate,  the 
uppermost  tapering  at  the  base ;  stamens 
seven. 
Jenkinscnia :    shrubby    or     succulent; 
j  leaves  palmately  nerved  or  lobed;    two 
I  upper  pet^s  on  long  claws,  very  much 
I  larger  than  the  lower  ,  stamens  seven. 
Mprrhidium :  slender  suffruticose  or  an- 
nual;   leaves  pinnatifld  or  pinnatlsect; 
petals  four  (rarely  Ave),  two  upper  largest ; 
ralyx-seernients    membranous,    strongly- 
ribbed,  and  mucronate  or  taper-pointed; 
sumens  five,  rarely  seven. 

Peristera :  herbaceous  diffuse,  annual  or 
perennial ;  leaves  lobed  or  pinnatifld ;  flow- 
era  minute;  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx.  (Habit  of  Qeranium,  or  Ero- 
dittm.) 

CampyUa :  stem  short,  subsimple ;  leaves 
on  long  petioles,  undivided    entire    or 
toothed;   stipules  membranous;   flowers 
on  long  pedicels;  two  upper  petals  broadly 
obovate,  three  lower  narrow ;  fertile  sta- 
mens five,  two  of  the  sterile  ones  recurved. 
Dtbrachya:  much-branched,  with  weak- 
jointed  stems  ;  leaves  peltate  or  cordate- 
lobed,  fleshy;    petals  obovate;    stamens 
seven,  the  two  upper  very  short.    (The 
ivy-leaved  race.) 
I      Sumorpha :  slender,  suffruticose,  or  her- 
baceous ;  leaves  on  long  petioles,  palmately 
flve  to  seven-nerved,  reniform,  lobed  or 
pinnatifld;  petals  unequal,  the  two  upper 
'  bniad ;  stamens  seven. 
I      Glmieophyllum:   shrubby;   leaves    car- 
nose,  simple  or  temately  compound,  the 
I  lamina  articulated  to  the  petiole ;  stamens 
seven. 

Otconivm :  shrubby,  with  camose  bran- 
ches: leaves  either  obovate  or  cordate- 
r«ilforro,  palmately  many-nerved,  undi- 
vided ;  petals  all  of  one  colour,  scarlet, 
pink,  or  white ;  stamens  seven,  two  upper 
very  short. 

Oprtugfna:  caudex  short,  thick  and 
fleshy;  branches  (if  present)  slender  and 
halt  herbaceous ;  leaves  reniform  or  cor- 


date, lobulate,  on  long  petioles ;  petals  sub- 
equal,  two  upper  broadest ,  stamens  six  or 
seven. 

Pelargium :  much-branched  shrubs  or 
subshrubs,  not  fleshy;  leaves  entire  or 
lobed  (never  pinnatipartite) ;  stipules  free ; 
inflorescence  frequently  panicled,  tbe  par- 
tial peduncles  umbelled  ;  two  upper  petals 
longer  and  broader  than  the  lower ;  sta- 
mens seven.  [J.  T.  S.] 

FELEGRI17E.    (Pr.)    Algtrdmeria. 

PELEXIA.  A  small  tropical  American 
genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  belonging  to 
the  NeottecB^  and  scarcely  different  from 
Stenorhynchus,  except  in  having  a  mem- 
branous rostellum,  and  in  the  lateral  sepals 
and  lip  being  combined  into  a  more  con- 
spicuous horn.  fA.  S.] 

PELICAN-FLOWER.  Aristolochia  gran- 
diflora. 

PE  LIJURREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Thalictrum  fotioloeum. 

PELIOS.    In  Greek  compounds^  livid. 

PELIOSANTHES.  A  genvLB  ot  Idliaceee, 
of  the  section  Ophiopogonece,  from  India. 
They  have  creeping  rhizomes,  with  long- 
stalked  oblong-lanceolate  plicate  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  with  compact 
bracteated  racemes  or  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary  at  the  base,  with  a  sLx-cleft  rotate 
limb,  and  an  annular  crown  at  the  throat : 
stamens  six,  with  almost  sessile  anthers ; 
seeds  one  to  three,  naked  by  the  rupture 
of  the  ovary.  [J.  T  8.] 

PELL^A.    Platyloma. 

PELL-A-MOUNTAIN.  Thymus  SerpyV 
lum. 

PELLETIERA,  A  genus  of  prlmworts, 
having  the  calyx  flve-parted ;  the  corolla 
in  three  divisions,  mucli  shorter  than  th« 
calyx  ;  stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla ;  and  the  seed-^'essel  round, 
two  to  three-valved,  the  seeds  two.  The 
only  species  is  a  small  Brazilian  herb,  with 
a  quadrangular  stem,  the  leaves  opposite, 
with  solitary  white  flowers  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [6.  D.] 

PELLIA.  A  genus  of  frondose  Junger- 
manniac^ce,  lielonging  to  the  tribe  Uaplo- 
IcBnecBt  in  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
dorsal  fruit,  and  elaters  which  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  tips  of  its  valves.  P.  epiphylla 
is  one  of  our  commonest  liverworts,  grow- 
ing on  the  margins  of  ponds,  on  the  walls 
of  wells,  under  bridges,  or  in  other  shady 

ftlaces.  Some  species  of  Aneura  resemble 
t  in  habitat,  but  they  have  more  divided 
and  irregular  ribiess  fronds.       [M.  J.  B.] 

PELLITORY.  Pyrethrum  Partheniunii 
also  Parietaria.  —  OP  SPAIN.  Anacyclua 
Pyrethrum.  —  OP  THE  WALL.  Parie- 
taria  offlcinalU. 

PELLITUS.    Skinned;  deprived  of  skin, 
or  seeming  to  be  so. 
PELORI A.   A  return  from  habitual  irre- 
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gularity  to  regular  form,  as  In  Linaria  mil- 
garis. 

PELOTTES  DE  NEIGE.  (Pr.)  The 
Gueldres  Rose,  a  sterile  variety  of  Vibur- 
num.  Opultis. 

PELTA.  A  target-like  shield,  found  on 
the  species  of  PeUidea;  also  a  bract  at- 
tached by  Its  middle,  as  In  peppers. 

PELTANDRA.  A  North  American  genus 
of  Aracece,  represented  by  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  thick  fleshy  rootstock,  from 
whicli  are  sent  up  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
borne  on  long  sheathing  leafstalks.  In 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  the  veins  are  nume- 
rous, and  closely  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  manner.  The  spadix  emerges  from 
between  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
invested  by  a  green  spathe,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  which  is  tubular  and  the  upper 
portion  expanded,  with  the  point  reflexed. 
The  spadix  itself  is  short,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  densely  crowded  flowers,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  space  at  the  top.  The  up- 
permost and  lowermost  flowers  are  Imper- 
fect, while  the  central  ones  are  perfect. 
The  anthers  are  adherent  one  to  another 
by  means  of  their  club-shaped  large  con- 
nectives. The  ovaries  taper  into  a  very 
short  style  terminated  by  a  depressed  but- 
ton-like stigma;  they  contain  a  small  num- 
ber of  erect  ovules  placed  on  short  ascend- 
ing stalks.  The  rootstock  of  P.  virginicat 
formerly  Artim  virginicum,  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  starch.       rM.  T.  M.1 

PELTARIA.  A  genus  of  Crueifera,  na- 
tives of  Central  Europe  and  Syria,  and  con- 
sisting of  smooth  erect  perennials  with 
ovate  entire  stalked  root-leaves,  and  sessile 
arrow-shaped  caullne  ones.  The  racemes 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
manner ;  the  flowers  small  and  white.  Pouch 
indehiscent  orbicular  flat,  with  flat  valves 
without  wings,  the  partition  vanishing ; 
seeds  two  to  four,  or  solitary  by  abortion. 
One  species,  P.  alliaceat  from  Central 
Europe,  has  the  odour  of  garlic.  [J.  T.  S] 

PELTATE.  Fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the 
centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within 
the  margin  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Tropaolunu  Pel- 
tatifid  is  applied  to  a  peltate  leaf  cut  into 
subdivisions ;  and  peltato-digitate  to  a  digi- 
tate leaf  with  the  petiole  much  enlarged  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  leaflets. 

PELTIDEA.  A  genus  of  lichens  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  vulgarly  confounded  with 
Marchantia  under  the  name  of  liverwort. 
The  herbalists,  however,  distinguish  them 
as  Ground  Liverwort.  The  marginal  disks, 
which  are  either  orbicular  or  reniform,  are 
at  flrst  veiled,  and  often  project  from  the 
thallus,  retaining  fragments  of  the  veil  at 
the  margin ;  the  underside  of  the  frond  is 
veined  and  attached  to  the  ground,or  what- 
ever substance  it  may  chance  to  grow  upon, 
by  numerous  fibres.  Their  favourite  place 
of  growth  Is  the  top  of  a  molehill  or  mud- 
wall,  where  they  have  good  drainage;  in 
such  situations  they  form  handsome  ob- 
jects, especially  when  In  fruit  or  studded 
with  a  little  red  parasite  to  which  they  are 


subject.  P.  canina  was  once  celebrated  as 
a  remedy  against  hydrophobia,  but  its  vir- 
tues are  quite  imaginary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PELTIPORM.  Having  simple  veins  ar- 
ranged as  in  a  peltate  leaf. 

PELTINERVED.  Having  ribs  arranered 
as  in  a  peltate  leaf. 

PELTOBRYON.  A  genus  of  South  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  Piperacece,  havini?  ob- 
long membranous  leaves  with  glandular 
dots,  and  a  smooth  or  slightly  hairy  surface. 
The  stipules  are  opposite  the  leaves,  lance- 
shaped  or  linear;  the  catkins  arc  short- 
stalked,  cylindrical,  with  membranous  pel- 
tate bracts ;  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  have  a  cylindrical  style,  with  three 
curved  stigmas.  Some  of  the  species  are 
made  use  of  in  South  America  In  the  same 
way  as  pepper.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PELTOPHORUM.  The  plants  now  In- 
cluded In  this  genus  were  formerly  referred 
to  CoBsalpinia :  two  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  one  of  Brazil,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  all  un- 
armed trees  of  no  great  height,  with  abrupt- 

I  ly  bipinnate  leaves,  and  large  branching 

;  panicles  of  smal  flowers,  which  possess  a 
five-parted  calyx  with   nearly  equal  seg- 

I  ments,  five  petals,  ten  stamens  included 
within  the  petals  and  hairy  at  the  bottom, 

'  and  a  broad   shield-like   smooth  stigma. 

I  The  pods  have  short  stalks,  and  are  flat  and 

!  wingless,  with  one  or  a  few  seeds. 

I  P.  LinruBi,  otherwise  called  CcBsalvivta 
brasiliensis,  yields  the  orange-coloured  dye- 
wood  Imported  from  Jamaica  and  San  Do- 

'  mingo  under  the  name  of  Braziletto-wood. 
It  is  a  smal!  tree  seldom  exceeding  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  has  leaves  composed  of  four 
pairs  of  pinnse,  each  of  which  has  from 
six  to  eight  pairs  of  small  oval  bluntish 
slightly  downy  leafiets,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.    From  two  to  four  hundred  tons 

j  of  Braziletto-wood  are  annually  imported 

I  for  the  use  of  our  dyers,  who  obtain  fine 
orange-red  tints  from  it :  turners  also  use 
it  for  various  small  articles,  and  violin- 
bows  are  sometimes  made  of  it. 

The  wood  of  P.  Vogelianum,  which  Is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  also  called  Braziletto 
or  Sobrazil.  It  is  a  larger  tree  than  the 
last,  attaining  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  with  a  great  branching  top,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  Its  leaves  are  more  nume- 
rous, the  number  of  pairs  of  pinnae  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  the  leaflets 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs,  the  entire  leaf 
resembling  the  frond  of  a  fern  In  appear- 
ance. The  racemes  of  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
golden  colour.  [A.  S.] 

PELTOPHYLLITM.  A  small  slender  leaf- 
less Brazilian  annual,  differing  from  TViuris 
In  having  six  lobes  to  the  perianth  and  six 
stamens  instead  of  three,  and  forming  part 
of  the  small  group  of  Triuridece  nearly 
allied  to  AUsmacece.  The  name  Peltophyl- 
lum  was  given  by  Gardner  from  a  peltate 
leaf  which  he  believed  to  belong  to  the 
same  plant.  This  has  been  proved  by  Miers 
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not  to  be  tbe  case,  and  he  has  therefore 
ctaanered  tbe  name  to  Hexuris. 

PELTOSTIGMA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  RiOacecB  to  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  had 
applied  that  of  Pachy stigma.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  a  much-branched  shrub,  native 
of  Jamaica,  having  its  leaves  teniate,  its 
flower-stalks  axillary,  branched,  with  leafj- 
bracts,  and  Its  flowers  large  white,fragrant, 
and  bairy  on  the  outside.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  tbree  overlapping  seerments,  the 
innermost  petaHIke ;  petals  four,  concave , 
stamens  numerous,  inserted  in  two  rows 
on  to  a  large  fleshy  stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  wblch  has  eight  compartments,  each 
contain! ngr  two  ovules;  stigma  sessile, 
large,  flesby,  irregularly  lobed.  Fruit  of 
eight  dry  divergent  carpels  adherent  by 
their  bases,  each  two-valved  with  a  single 
seed  from  the  non-development  of  one  of 
the  ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PELVIFORM.  Like  Cyathlform,  but 
flatter. 

PEMPHI8.  A  genus  of  Lythracea,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  They  have  shrubby  stems, 
covered  with  short  white  down,  opposite 
oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary solitary  one-flowered  peduncles  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base.  Flowers  white, 
with  a  tttrbinate  twelve-lobed  calyx,  the 
six  Inner  erect,  the  six  outer  smaller  and 
spreading  ;  petals  six,  obovate  ;  stamens 
twelve,  alternately  smaller;  style  short; 
stigma  capitate;  capsule  membranous, 
sii-valved,  three-celled  at  the  base,  opening 
transi-ersely ;  seeds  numerous.    [J.  T.  S.] 

PEN^EACRffi.  {Gei880lomea>,  Sarcocol- 
lads.)  A  natural  order  of  monochlamydeous 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  rham- 
nal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They 
consist  of  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
I  exstipnlate  leaves,  found  at  the  Cape  of 
J  Good  Hope,  and  have  no  known  properties 
of  Importance.  Perianth  coloured  salver 
shaped,  with  a  four-lobed  limb ;  stamens 
perlgynous,  four  or  eight,  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth ;  ovary  superior, 
four-ceUed ;  ovules  usually  In  pairs,  anatro- 
pal,  ascendingor  suspended :  style  simple ; 
stigotas  four.  Fruit  a  four-celled  four- 
valrcd  capsule;  seed  erect  or  pendulous; 
nucleus  a  fleshy  mass,  without  distinction 
of  albumen  or  embryo.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  known  genera,  and  twenty- 
one  species.  Examples :  Pencea,  Oeissolo- 
mcu  [J.  H.  B.] 

PBNiEA  As  restricted  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromua  this  genus,  the  typo  of  the 
order  Penceaeea,  contains  half  a  dozen  little 
branching  Cape  shrubs,  with  small  flat  en- 
tire leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they 
usually  form  little  heads,  surrounded  by 
coloured  leaf-like  persistent  bracts.  The 
flowers  have  a  coloured  calyx,  with  a  tube 
scarcely  longer  than  the  limb,  and  no  pe- 
tals; four  stamens  with  extremely  short  fila- 
ments, a  thick  connective,  and  the  valves  of 
the  anther-cells  thickly  fringed;  a  smooth 


ovary  with  two  erect  ovules  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  four  cells ;  and  a  four-winged 
style  bearing  four  flat  stigmas  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.  The  four-celled  four-valved 
capsule  is  covered  by  the  persistent  en- 
larged calyx.  A  good  many  other  species 
have  been  referred  to  it,  but  those  are  re- 
moved to  other  genera ;  and  amongst  them 
the  plant  called  Pencea  Sarcocolla  in  many 
works,  from  which  the  ancient  gum-resin 
Sarcocolla  is  (without  proof)  said  to  have 
been  derived.  This  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Sarcocolla.  [A.  S.] 

PENANG  LAWYERS.  A  commercial 
name  given  to  walking-sticks  made  from 
the  stems  of  Licuala  acutifida. 

PENCIL-FLOWER.    8tylosanthe9. 

PENGHAWAR  DJAMBL  The  name  of 
a  celebrated  styptic  afforded  by  the  down 
or  soft  hair-like  scales  of  the  stem  of  some 
species  of  Cibotium.  Its  action  is  probably 
mechanical,  as  chemical  analysis  affords 
nothing  peculiar.  [M.  J  B.] 

PENGUIN.    Bromelia  Pinffttin. 

PENICILLARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Paniccff,  the  species 
of  which  are  described  by  Steudel  under 
Pennisetum.  [D.  MJ 

PENICILLATB,  PENICTLLIFORM.  Re- 
sembling a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  consisting 
.  of,  or  covered  with,  hairs  which  are  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other.  Sometimes,  mark- 
ed with  colour  as  If  laid  on  in  streaks  with 
a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

PENICILLIUM.  A  genus  of  naked-spored 
thread-moulds  ^vlth  a  jointed  stem  branched 
at  the  top,  each  branch  having  a  chain 
of  spores  either  simple  or  divided.  These 
spores  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
rough  with  ilttic  points.  P.glaucum  isone 
of  the  commonest  of  moulds.growing  on  aJl 
kinds  of  substances,  and  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  yeast,  but  more 
especially  of  the  Vinegar  Plant.  The  spe- 
cies assume  frequently  very  beautiful  co- 
lours. A  rose-coloured  specles.for  instance, 
the  agent  in  the  destruction,  some  years 
since,  of  the  barrack-bread  at  Pans,  which 
was  so  much  canvassed,  attains  its  perfect 
growth  a  few  hours  after  the  bread  comes 
from  the  oven.  An  apricot-coloured  species 
occurs  on  fungi.  Occasionally  the  same 
species  will  put  on  three  or  four  different 
tints  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PENNANTIA.  A  genus  of  Anacardia- 
cecB  consisting  of  trees  from  New  Zealand 
and  Norfolk  Island,  with  alternate  simple 
leathery  leaves,  and  small  white  or  yellow- 
ish flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  The 
calyx  Is  minute,  cup-shaped,  deciduous; 
petals  Ave,  lanceolate ;  stamens  five,  disk 
none ;  fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded.    [J.  T.  S.J 

PENNIFORM.  Having  the  ribs  of  a  leaf 
arranged  as  in  a  pinnated  leaf,  but  con- 
fluent at  the  point,  as  In  the  Date-palm. 

PENNINERVED,  or  PENNIVEINED. 
Having   ribs  or  principal  veins   running 
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strafffbt  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  at 
equal  distances. 

PENNISETUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicete,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  double  Involucre,  com- 
posed of  many  bristles,  the  centre  unequal, 
the  Inner  pinnated,  bearded.  Spikelets  two 
I  to  four ;  glume  two-valved,  unequal ;  lower 
floret  male,  upper  hermaphrodite,  both 
sessile;  pales  cartilaginous.  Steudel  de- 
scribes eighty-seven  species,  which  are 
widely  distributed,  but  mostly  natives  of 
subtropical  countries.  Several  of  them  are 
very  ornamental,  and  consequently  culti- 
vated In  gardens.  P.  longistylum  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  bear  the  winter  In  the 
open  air  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is  a 
very  beautiful  grass.  [D.  M.] 

PENNY-LEAVES.  Cotyledon  Umbiliciu. 

PENNY -ROT.    Bydrocotyle  mOgarU. 

PENNYROYAL.  Mentha  PiUegtum.  ~, 
AMERICAN.  Hedeoma  pulegioides.  — , 
BASTARD.  Trichostema  dichotomnm.  — , 
FALSE.  laanthua  cteruleus.  — ,  MOCK. 
Hedeoma  pulegioidea. 

PENNYROYAL-TREE.  Sature^aviminea. 

PENNYWORT.  Sibthorpia  eiiropaa ;  also 
Bydrocotyle^  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  and  Li- 
liaria  Cymbalaria.  —, 'MARSH.  Bydro- 
cotyle vulgaris. 

PENSAORK    (Pr.)    CBnanthe  croeata. 

PENSfiE  or  P.  ANNUELLB.  (Fr.)  Viola 
tricolor.  —  DES  JARDINS.  Viola  tricolor 
hortensis.  —  SAUVAGE.  Viola  tricolor 
arvensU.    —  VIVACE.    Vwla  altaica. 

PENTA.    In  Greek  compounds  b  Ave. 

PENTACOCCOUa  Composed  of  Ave  cocci, 
or  shells  splitting  with  elasticity,  and  fall- 
ing off  a  central  axis  or  column. 

PENTADESMA  butyracea,  the  Butter 
and  Tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  constitutes" 
a  genus  of  Clmiacece,  allied  to  Moronobea 
and  Platonia,  but  differing  In  its  sepals 
passing  gradually  Into  the  petals,  which  are 
Imbricate  but  scarcely  contorted.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  yielding  In  several  parts,  espe- 
cially in  the  fruit  when  cut,  a  yellow  greasy 
juice,  whence  Is  derived  Its  popular  name. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  coriaceous,  and 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  parallel 
veins;  the  flowers  large  and  handsome, 
solitary  and  terminal.  The  fruits  are  said 
to  l)e  eaten  in  the  country. 

PENTAGLOTTIS.  A  name  given  hy 
Wallich  to  an  East  Indian  herb,  which 
proves  to  be  a  species  of  Melhania. 

PENTAPBRA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  equal  and  five-parted ; 
the  corolla  ovate,  its  border  flve-cleft;  the 
stamens  ten,  the  anthers  separate  and 
without  awns ;  and  the  fruit  a  five-celled 
capsule.  The  only  species  is  a  heath-like 
shrub,  growing  on  calcareous  rocks  In 
Sicily;  it  was  formerly  known  as  JErica 
Stcula.  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek,  and 
Indicates  the  repetition  of  the  number  five 
in  the  parts  of  the  flower.  [G.  D.] 


PENTA  PETES.  A  genus  of  Byttneriaceae 
of  the  tribe  Dombeyece,  now  restricted  to  a 
single  species,  an  East  Indian  erect  more 
or  less  hispid  annual,  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  rather  showy  red  flowers  on  short 
axillary  peduncles.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  Trochetia,  to  which  it  is  most 
nearly  allied,  by  the  more  herbaceous  calyx, 
and  the  style  undivided  to  the  top. 

PENTAPHRAGMA.  A  genus  of  doubt- 
ful position,  but  usually  referred  to  the 
order  of  bellworts.  It  is  distinguished  l>y 
having  the  seed-vessel  connected  with  the 
calyx  by  means  of  prolongations  to  which 
the  Ave  stamens  are  attached.  The  only 
species  is  P.  begoniafolia,  a  native  of  Pulo- 
Penang ;  it  Is  a  creeping  woolly  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a  Begonia, 
and  clusters  of  white  flowers.  Tiie  name 
indicates  the  five  prolongations  on  which 
the  stamens  are  inserted.  [G.  D.] 

PENTAPTBRA.  An  almost  exclusively 
Indian  genus  of  Combretacece,  closely  allied 
to  and  by  some  botanists  considered  to 
form  a  section  of  Terminalia,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
thick  leathery  egg-shaped  fruit  having 
five  or  sometimes  seven  equal  wings  pro- 
duced longitudinally  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances all  round.  About  a  dozen  speciea 
are  known,  all  large  trees,  with  opposite 
or  nearly  opposite  entire  leaves,  furnished 
with  two  glands  at  the  base,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  spikes  of  flowers  without  petals, 
and  frequently  with  one  of  the  sexes  abor- 
tive. The  tube  of  their  calyx  is  egg  shaped 
and  marked  with  five  or  seven  ribs,  which 
ultimately  enlarge  and  form  the  wings  of 
the  fruit  ,*  and  the  limb  is  bell-shaped  and 
flve-cleft. 

P.  glabra  is  a  large  smooth -barked  tim- 
ber tree,  with  a  trunk  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  without  a  branch.  It  is  common  in 
the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  and  affords  an 
excellent  dark-brown  timber,  useful  for 
mast-pieces,  spars,  and  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding.  In  Canara,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
the  natives  obtain  a  kind  of  lime  by  cal- 
cining the  bark  and  wood,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  ordinary  lime  for  eating  with  betel- 
nut,  and  also  use  for  whitewashing.  [A.  S.J 

PENTAPTEROUS.    Having  five  wings. 

PENTAPTERYGIUM.  One  of  the  genera 
into  which  Vaceinium  has  been  somewhat 
unnecessarily  divided.  The  species  are 
Indian  shrubs  frequently  found  growing 
on  trees.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary 
or  in  clusters ;  the  calyx-tube  provided  with 
flve  wings  (whence  the  name  of  the  genus), 
and  its  limb  is  divided  into  flve  ovate 
segments;  the  corolla  tubular,  flve-an- 
gled,  flve-lobed,  the  lobes  short ;  stamens 
ten,  distinct,  the  anthers  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  two  short  projecting  points  at 
the  back,  and  prolonged  into  two  long 
tubular  processes  opening  at  the  top  by  a 
roundish  hole;  stigma  truncate;  berry 
subglobose,  flve-wlnged,  flve-celled,  many- 
seeded,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
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P.  flavmn  Is  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
colour  of  Its  flowers,  an  unusual  occurrence 
in  the  Vacciniacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PENTARHAPHIA.  A  genus  of  Geme- 
raceoBt  composed  of  shrulVby  or  half -shrub  by 
planes-  inhabiting  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  calyx  is  In  shape  like  an  Inverted  cone, 
and  has  five  to  ten  ribs,  and  five  long  subu- 
late lobes ;  the  corolla  Is  either  tubular  or 
nearly  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  are 
projected  above  It.  The  stem  and  branches 
are  resinoos,  the  leaves  oblong  or  obovate, 
generally  toothed  at  the  maii^n,  and  the 
flowers  solitary  or  In  umbels  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  About  fifteen  species  are 
recorded,  but  nothing  is  known  about  their 
uses.  [B.  a] 

PENTA8.  A  genus  of  shrubby  Oincho- 
naeea,  natives  of  Western  tropical  Africa, 
and  named  in  consequence  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower  being  in  fives.  The  segments  of 
the  calyx-limb  are  unequal,  and  have  some- 
times one  or  two  small  glands  In  the  notches 
between  them ;  corolla  with  a  long  tube, 
beU-sbaped.  the  throat  hairy  in  the  inside, 
and  the  limb  with  five  ovate  smooth  seg- 
ments, which  overlap  one  another  in  the 
bud ;  filaments  short,  bearing  linear  an- 
thers ;  disk  surmounting  the  ovary,  thick ; 
style  simple,  with  two-lobcd  stigmas ;  cap- 
sule nearly  globular,  the  apex  free,  two- 
celled,  opening  by  valves ;  seeds nun^rous. 
P.  cam«a  is  a  favourite  hothouse  shrub 
with  broad  leaves  and  dense  terminal  tufts 
I  of  pink  flowers.  Professor  Oliver  has  point- 
ed out  a  peculiarity  in  the  hairs  of  the 
corolla  of  this  plant ;  the  upper  ones  lining 
the  throat  are  of  one  cell,  those  occurring 
in  the  tube  are  of  more  than  one  cell,  the 
constituent  cells  containing  moreover  a 
spiraUy  coiled  fibre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PBNTASACME.  Erect  glabrous  herbs, 
with  perennial  roots,  opposite  ovate  lan- 
ceolate or  linear  leaves,  and  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  two  rather  large  yellow- 
ish flowers.  The  five-cleft  calyx,  rotate  co- 
rolla, and  narrow  smooth  elongated  fruit, 
are  amongst  the  leading  features  of  this 
small  genus  of  Aaclepiadacea,  of  whose  four 
species  we  know  little  except  that  they  in- 
habit Iqdia  and  China.  [B.  S.] 

PENTASPADOW.  A  large  Borneo  tree, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles 
of  small  white  fiowers,  forming  a  genus  of 
JfuiearcKace»,distinguished  from  Rhus  and 
its  aUies,  chiefly  by  small  spathulate  or  ca- 
plute  suminodia  alternating  with  the  sta- 
mens, sod  by  a  depressed  ovary  with  a  short 
broad  recurved  stigma.  The  fmlt  is  un- 
known. 

PENTHORUH.  AgennaotOraamlaeea, 
conrtsting  of  two  species,  both  Inhabiting 
swamps  and  ditches— P.  cA<n«n«e  those  of 
China,  P.  8edoide$  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  P.  tedcidet  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  Virginian  Stonecrop 
in  the  United  States.  Like  its  congener, 
it  Is  an  erect  herb,  not  succulent  (like  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  order  to  which 
it  belongs),  with  alternate  membranaceous 


serrated  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  fiow- 
ers, unilateral  on  the  simple  branches  of 
the  cyme.  The  calyx  has  five  sepals ;  the 
corolla  either  five  petals  or  none;  there  are 
ten  stamens ;  and  the  capsule  is  five-cell- 
ed, and  encloses  numerous  seeds.   CB.  S.] 

PENTLANDIA.  A  Peruvian  genus  of 
Amaryllidace^B,  allied  to  Stenomessont  and 
consisting  of  a  beautiful  bulbous  plant, 
P.  miniata,  which  bears  a  solltair  lanceo- 
late leaf  appearing  before  the  blossoms, 
and  a  solid  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of 
about  half  a  dozen  drooping  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.  The  perianth  Is  tubular, 
contracted  and  subcylindrlcal  at  the  base, 
ventrlcose  above,  and  terminating  in  six 
short  somewhat  spreading  segments ;  there 
are  six  stamens  without  any  connecting 
membrane,  but  alternating  with  six  scales 
according  to  Kunth.  The  capsule  is  three- 
celled  and  many-seeded.  [T.  M.] 

PENTSTEMON.  Herbaceous  perennials 
belonging  to  the  order  Scrophulariacece, 
characterised  by  having  a  rudimentary  fifth 
stamen,  from  which  the  genus  derives  its 
name.  In  all  the  species  the  leaves  are  op- 
posite. The  handsome  fiowers,  which  grow 
in  clustered  panicles,  are  purple,  blue, 
rose-coloured,  white,  pale  yellow,  or  more 
rarely  scarlet.  The  corolla  is  usually  two- 
lipped  oblong  and  tubular,  in  some  species 
nearly  campanulate.  They  are  natives  of 
America,  and  being  very  ornamental  are 
much  cultivated  as  border  plants.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PEON.  The  Penangname  for  the  straight 
spars  of  the  Plney-tree,  CalophyUum  an- 
gtuti/olium, 

P^ONB.    (Ft.)    PcBonia. 
PEONY,  or  PIONT.    Pacnia. 
PEPERIDGB.    Nyua  aquiOticci. 

PEPEROMIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Piperaceas.  abundant  in  Central  and  South- 
em  America,  and  found  also  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacifla 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
They  differ  considerably  in  habit  andgeil^ 
ral  appearance,  according  to  the  situation 
In  which  they  grow.  The  majority  are 
small  fleshy  creeping  plants,  growing  on 
trunks  of  trees  or  on  damp  rocks;  others 
are  erect,  of  a  more  or  less  shrubby  cha- 
racter, and  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits. 
The  branches  and  leaves  vary  much  In  their 
arrangement ;  the  latter  are  usually  fleshy 
and  stalked,  rarely  membranous,  smooth  or 
hairy,  ribbed,  green  or  coloured,  occasion- 
ally with  glandular  dots.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  are  variously  di{|posed ;  the  fiowers 
scattered  or  crowded,  with  leafy  and  de- 
ciduous, or  fieshy  and  persistent  bracts, 
and  perfect,  each  with  two  free  stamens. 
Ovary  ovate,  with  a  rotmdish  warty  or 
somewhat  brush-like  stigma.  Fruit  sessile, 
or  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of  stalk. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  foliage  and  as  objects  of  curiosity 
rather  than  beauty,  though  the  foliage  of 
some  and  the  graceful  slender  spikes  of 
others  render  them  desirable  inmates  of 
the  stovebouse.  [M.  T.  M.3 
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PEPma  A  Spanish  name  for  CucumU 
tativus. 

PEPLAMOOR.  An  Indian  name  for  tbe 
Long  Pepper. 

PEPLIDB.    (Fr.)  SuphofMa  C^anuBsyee. 

PEPLT8.  An  unpretending  herbaceous 
aquatic  belonging  to  the  Lythracar,  com- 
mon In  brooks  and  watery  places  on  a 
jrravelly  or  sandy  soil  in  many  parts  of 
Knerland.  The  stems,  which  are  of  a  red- 
dish hue,  are  prostrate,  branched  at  the 
base,  and  only  a  few  Inches  long ;  bearing 
la  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  are 
smooth  and  obovate.  Inconspicuous  flowers. 
P.  Portula,  or  Water  Purslane,  occurs  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  There  are  no 
otlier  species  worthy  of  notice.  French, 
Piplide ;  German,  Zip/eWlume.     [0.  A.  J.] 

PEPO,  PEPONIDA,  PEPONIUM.  A 
one-celled  many-seeded  inferior  fruit,  with 
parietal  placents,  and  a  pulpy  interior,  such 
as  a  Gourd. 

PEPON.  An  Italian  name  for  the  Water 
Melon. 

PEPPER.    Piper.    —.AFRICAN.     Hob- 

zelia  aromatiea.  —,  ANISE.  Xanthoxjilon 
mantchuricum.  — ,  BELL.  Capaicum  ffros- 
mm.  — ,  BETEL.  Chavica  Betle.  — ,  BI RD. 
Capaicum  baccatum.  — ,  BITTER.  Xan- 
thoxyUm  Danielhi.  —,  BLACK.  Piper  nt- 
(P^m.  — ,  BONNET.  Capsicum  tetragonum. 
— ,  BOULON.  Habzelia  (Bthiopica.  — ,  CA- 
YENNE.  A  condiment  prepared  from  the 
dried  powdered  fmlta  of  several  species  of 
Car»iciim,Ha  baccatum, fruteacena,  annuum. 
—.CHINESE.  XarUhoxylon piperitum.  — , 
CUBEB.  CubdM  oMcinalia.  -,  ETHIO- 
PIAN. Habzelia  athiopica.  -,GOAT.  Cap- 
aicum fruUaeena.  — .  GUINEA  Habxelia 
athiopica;  also  Capaicum  annuum,  and  a 
name  for  Cayenne  Pepper.  — ,  JAMAICA 
Eugenia  Pimento.  — ,  JAPANESE.  Xan- 
thoxylon  piperitum.  — ,  JAVA.  Cub^ta 
o/flciualia.  — ,  LONG.  The  fruit-spikes 
of  Chavica  offlcinarum  and  C.  Boaburghii. 
— ,  MALAGHATTA  Babulia  tethiopica. 
-,  MALAGUETTA  or  MELEGUETA 
Amomum  Melegueta.  —,  MONKEY.  Hab- 
zelia (Bthiopica.  —,  MOUNTAIN.  Tbe  seeds 
of  Cappans  ainaica.  — ,  NATIVE,  of  New 
Holland.  Taamannia  aromatiea.  — , 
NEGRO.  Habzelia  asthiopiea.  — ,  POOR 
M  AN'S.  The  provincial  name  of  Lepidium 
lati/olium.  — ,  STAR.  Xanthoxylon  Da- 
niellii.  —,WXLli.Sedumacre.  —,  WATER. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper,  and  Elatine  Hydro- 
piper.  —,  WHITE.  The  seeds  of  Piper 
nigrum  deprived  of  their  skins.  — ,  WILD. 
An  Indian  name  for  the  fruits  of  Vitex 
trifolia. 

PEPPER-BRAND.   The  same  as  Bunt 

PEPPERBUSH,  SWBBT.  An  American 
name  for  Clethra, 

PEPPERCORN.    Vibrio. 
PEPPER-CROP.   Sedumaere. 
PBPPER-DULSB.    The  common  name 
of  Laureneia  pinnatifida,  sometimes  eaten 


in  salads,  but  very  inferior  in  point  of  qua- 
lity to  some  other  kinds  of  esculent  sear 
weeds.  CIL  J'  BJ 

PEPPER-ELDER  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Peperomia,  Enckea,  and  Artanthe. 

PEPPERMINT.  Mentha  jHperita.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Mentha  australia.  — , 
SMALL.  Thymus  Piperelta.  — ,  TASMA- 
NIAN.    EucxUypUu  aniygdaUna, 

PEPPERMINT-TREE.  Eucaiyptuaamyff- 
dalina,  and  E.  piperita. 

PEPPER-POT.  The  man-dram,  a  West 
Indian  appetizing  preparation  of  capsicum, 
ochro,  and  other  ingredients. 

PEPPER-ROD.    OrotonhumilU. 

PEPPER-ROOT.    Dentaria  diphylla. 

PEPPER-SHRUa    SchinuaMoUe. 

PEPPER-TRBB,  AUSTRALIAN.  Dri- 
my  a  aromatiea. 

PEPPER  WORT.  Lepidium ;  tiao  Deata- 
riadiphyUa. 

PEPPERWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  Piperacea. 

PER.  When  prefixed  to  Latin  terms  In- 
creases theUr  force,  as  pereimUia^vetj 

like. 

P^RAGU.  (Fr.)  Clerodendron.  —X 
FEUILLES  EN  OCBUR.  Clerodendron  in- 
fortunatum. 

PERAMA.  A  genng  of  tropical  Ameri- 
can annual  plants  belonging  to  the  Cfin- 
chonaeece.  Tbe  stems  are  simple  or  branch- 
ed, covered  with  straggling  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing opposite  or  ternate  sessile  leaves,  united 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal 
heads  or  spikes,  with  or  without  bracts ; 
calyx-limb  with  only  two  leafy  segments 
In  front,  the  hinder  ones  1>eing  wanting , 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  hairy  within,  pro- 
vided with  three  small  scales,  the  limb 
divided  Into  three  or  four  ovate  acute  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  slightly  protruding  from 
tbe  tube,  the  anthers  bearded.at  the  base ; 
ovary  with  three  compartments,  each  con- 
taining a  single  ovule,  tbe  style  slender, 
and  the  stigma  divided  into  two  teeth. 
Fruit  capsular,  surmounted  by  the  persist- 
ent segments  of  the  calyx  and  opening  by 
a  transverse  slit,  so  as  to  detach  the  upper 
portion  of  the  capsule  from  the  lower,  like 
a  lid  from  a  box.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PERAMAN.  A  resin  obtained  from  a 
species  of  MoronoboM  by  the  Orinoco  In- 
dians. 

PERANEHA.  Agenusofpolypodiaceons 
ferns  typical  of  the  Peranemece,  and  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Sphceroptens. 
The  only  species  is  a  large  triplnnate  Indian 
fern,  with  stout  roundish  rhizomes,  and 
herbaceous  fronds  bearing  globose  involu- 
crate  sori,  but  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  genera  with  sori  of  this  character 
by  having  the  Involucres  distinctly  stalked. 
It  has  the  veins  free.  [T.  M.] 
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PERAPETALUM.  The  shaggy  covering 
of  such  flowers  as  Menyanthes. 

PERAPHYLLUM.  A  memhranoug  ex- 
pansion of  the  calyx  formed  after  the  fruit 
beging  to  ripen,  or  from  the  beginning. 

PERAPHYLLUM.  A  low  scruhhy  mnch- 
brancbed  ghrub,  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  North-west  America,  with  rigid  lanceo- 
late much-crowded  leaves  terminating  the 
branches.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Rosacea, 
allied  in  many  respects  to  Amelanehier, 
but  the  fruit  contains  two  or  sometimes 
Uiree  almost  distinct  carpels. 

PKRCE-FEUILLK.  (Pr.)  Bttpleurum 
Totnndifohum. 

PERCE-MOUSSE.    <^Pr.)    Polytrichum. 

PERCE-MURAILLE.    (Pr.)    Parietaria. 

PERCE  XEIGE.  (Pr.)  Oalanthua  nivalis ; 
also  Lettcojum  vemum,  and  Primula  veris. 

PERCE-PIER.    (Pr.)    AlchemiOa  arvenr 

PBRCnS-PIERRE.  (Pr.)  Orithmum  ma- 
rtttmitw.  -  DES  CHAMPa  AlcliemUla 
arvauiB, 

PEREBEA.  An  imperfectly  known  genus 
of  Artocarpaua^  represented  by  a  tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  which  has  alternate  lea- 
thery serrated  leaves,  the  younger  ones 
being  concealed  within  the  convolute  sti- 
pnles.  The  flowers  are  dioecious.  The  males 
are  tuidescribed ;  the  females  are  placed 
ttpon  a  leathery  receptacle,  scaly  on  the 

I  ootslde,  at  first  concave  but  ultimately 
rellexed,  and  have  a  tubular  four-toothed 

;  P«rtanth,  a  free  ovate  ovary  with  a  ter- 
fljjnal  cylindrical  style,  and  a  two-lobed 

I  ragma.  Fnilt  one-seeded,  surrounded  by 

I  the  succulent  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PBRELLE  D-AUVERGNE.  (Pr.)  Lecor 
wraparella. 

PERENNIAL,  PERENNANS,  PEREN- 
«  ^_^*''*"fif  'or  several  years,  and  yet 
flowering  every  year. 

P^REPl  (Pr.)  auaia. 
raRESKIA  (sometimes  written  Pierea- 
"*L  ^  ^^""8  0'  CactaceoB,  unlike  the  rest 
or  the  order  in  that  several  of  its  species 
hare  broad  flat  veiny  leaves  like  those  of 
I  otber  plants,  while  the  remainder  have 
"^y  cylindrical  or  partially  flattened 
l^!?*"  ^®  genus  contains  about  a  dozen 
species,  a  few  of  which  are  tree-like  and 
™^« '^oody  stems ;  but  the  majority  are 
enruba  with  fleshy  stems,  and  round 
•"2"f ««»  armed  with  tufts  of  spines,  and 
^ing  terminal  solitary  or  clustered 
^CT8,  frequently  upon  short  stalks.  The 
x^yj-lpbc  is  equal  with  the  ovary,  and 
"J'^into  leafy  segments,  and  the  petals 
«B  WMd  and  expanded  in  a  rose-like  man- 
J«f ;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  free,  and 
nllr,  ""*"  ^^^  petals,  and  the  thread- 
jJW  rtyle  bears  a  many-rayed  stigma.  The 
jnnw  are  pear  or  egg-shaped,  with  a  broad 
w  at  the  top  surrotuded  by  the  leafy 

I  Mgaeots  of  the  calyx. 

1    la  the  West  Indies,  where  It  Is  Indige- 


nous, P.  aculeaia  is  called  the  (Gooseberry 
shrub  or  Rarbados  Gooseberry.  It  grows 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  the  stem  armed 
with  bundles  of  straight  spines,  and  having 
trailing  branches  bearing  oblong  elliptical 
leaves  and  bunches  of  ornamental  white 
flowers,  which  produce  yellow  eatable  and 
pleasant-tasted  fruits,  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making  preserves  In  the  same 
way  that  gooseberries  are  with  us. 

P.  Bleo  is  called  Bleo  by  the  natives  of 
New  Grenada,  In  which  country  it  is  In- 
digenous. It  i»  a  shrub  growing  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  with  rather  soft  fleshy 
leaves  about  flve  or  six  Inches  long,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  sharp-pointed  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  to  the  base ;  and  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  with  ten  petals  in 
two  series,  the. inner  of  which  are  the 
largest  and  deepest-coloured.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  salad  In  Panama.         [A.  S.J 

PERFEtrr  CJomplete  in  all  the  usual 
parts. 

PERPOLTATE.  When  the  two  basal 
lobes  of  an  amplexicaul  leaf  are  united  to- 
gether, so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 

PERGAMENEOUa  Having  the  texture 
of  parchment. 

PERGULARIA,  Twining  shrubs  In- 
habiting India,  the  Moluccas,  and  Mada- 
gascar, having  broad  ovate  or  cordate 
leaves,  and  Interpetiolar  cymes  bearing 
greenish  or  yellowish  flowers,  generally 
highly  scented,  constitute  this  genus  of 
AsclepiadacetB.  The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  the 
corolla  hypocrateriform,  and  the  fruit 
smooth  and  ventricose.  P.  odoratissimOt 
termed  Liane  Tonquin  in  Mauritius,  Malat- 
tl  Tunkat  in  Java,  is  a  favourite  in  our  hot- 
houses on  account  of  its  green  sweetly 
scented  blossoms,  and  Is  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Java.  Together  with 
P.  minor,  montana,  pallida,  coromandeliana, 
accedens,  and  bifida,  it  yields  a  blue  dye.  The 
young  leaves  of  P.  edulis  are  eaten  as  a 
potherb  in  Japan.  P.  sanguinolentd,  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  yields  a  kind  of 
dragon's-blood,  with  which  the  dragon's- 
blood  of  commerce  Is  adulterated.  [B.  S.] 

PERI.  In  Greek  compounds  ss  around,  or 
placed  on  something  surrounding  some 
other  part. 

PERL  The  root  ol  Qaetrodia  Cunning- 
fiamii. 

PERIANTH.  The  calyx  and  corolla  com- 
bined ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  look  so 
much  alike  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished,  as  In  a  hyacinth. 

The  same  term  Is  applied,  among  liver- 
worts, to  the  membranous  covering,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  pieces.  Immediately 
surrounding  the  archegonlum  or  veil  which 
contains  the  ripe  capsule.  The  perianth  is 
sometimes  wanting,  and  replaced  by  cer- 
tain scales  which  are  termed  involucre. 
The  Involucre  and  perianth  coexist  some- 
times in  the  same  plant,  showing  that  they 
are  distinct  from  each  other.      [M.  J.  B.] 
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PBRIANTHOMANIA.  An  unnatural 
multiplication  of  sepals,  bracts,  &c.  Ex- 
amples are  afforded  by  the  wheat-ear  car- 
nation, the  curious  sweetwiiliam  figured 
below,  and  the  hose-In-hose  primrose.    In 


Dianthtu  bartetus  in  a  state  of  Periantliomanla. 

most  cases  the  fertility  of  the  plant  is 
affected,  and  sometimes  all  attempt  at  the 
production  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  abor- 
tive. [M.  J.  B.] 

PERIBLEMA  cuapidctta  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
but  provisionally  classed  with  Bignoniaceee 
or  CrescentiacecB.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagas- 
car, is  shrubby,  has  opposite  simple  and 
entire  leaves,  and  axillary  pedicels  produc- 
ing from  one  to  three  flowers.  Its  fruit  Is 
unknown.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  membranaceous  rather  In- 
flated involucre;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped  and  flve-lobed ;  the  stamens  four  In 
number,  the  anthers  glabrous;  and  the 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  but 
two  ovules.  [B.  S.] 

PERICARP.  The  shell  or  rind  of  all 
fruits,  taken  as  a  whole.  When  it  separates 
into  layers,  each  layer  may  have  a  different 
name,  but  the  whole  is  still  the  pericarp. 

PERICARPIAL,  or  PERICARPIC.  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  a  pericarp. 

PERICARPIUM.  The  peridlum  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

PERIOHJETITJM  (adj.  PERICH^TIAL). 
A  collection  of  minute  leaves  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  seta  of  a  moss. 

PERIGLADITTM.  The  dilated  sheathing 
base  of  some  petioles,  especially  among 
ombclllfers. 

PBRICLINIUM.  The  Involucre  of  com- 
posites. 

PERIOLINOIDES.  A  false  involucre 
formed  of  pales  of  the  receptacle  In  com- 
posites, surrounding  the  sides  of  an  ele- 
vated receptacle  having  florets  at  its  sum- 
mit, as  in  Evax. 


PERICLISTIA.  A  genus  composed  of 
two  Guiana  species  of  doubtful  affinity,  but 
provisionally  classed  with  SamydacecB.  The 
PerielisHaa  are  shrubs  with  alternate  ovate 
or  oblong  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flowers,  having  five  sepals,  petals, 
and  fertile  stamens,  a  simple  style,  and  an 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  is 
unknown.  [B.  S.] 

PERIDERM.  Tho  outer  cellular  layer 
of  bark,  below  the  epidermis. 

PERICLYMBNTTM.  Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum. 

PERIDIOLUM.  A  membrane  by  which 
the  spores  of  some  algals  are  immediately 
covered;  also  the  diminutive  of  Peridium, 
a  secondary  and  interior  peridium. 

PERIDIUM.  A  term  used  for  the  outer 
colat  or  coats  of  certain  FungU  especially  In 
the  puffballs  and  other  closely  allied  na- 
tural orders.  In  the  puffballs  and  Podaxx- 
nei  It  is  composed  of  Interlaced  threads 
with  an  admixture  here  and  there  of  cells  ; 
and  in  these  occasionally,  as  universally 
i n  the  Phalloidei^  the  component  threads  are 
in  parts  highly  gelatinous.  In  the  myxo- 
gastres  it  is  composed  apparently  of  an 
amorphous  substance  which  becomes  grrar 
dually  indurated  and  brittle,  with  a  strongr 
admixture  In  many  cases  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  m  such  genera  as  Oeaster  the  outer 
peridium  Is  thick  and  composed  sometimes 
of  two  separable  coats,  while  in  Broomeia 
it  is  represented  by  a  thick  corky  strar 
tum.  In  Lycoperdon  it  is  resolved  Into 
warts,  spines,  or  other  excrescences,  which 
are  often  intimately  connected  with  the 
inner  coat.  In  Onygena^  which  belongrs  to 
another  series,  it  is  simple  and  composed  of 
threads  and  not  of  cells,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  perithecla.  [M.  J.  B.3 

PERIGONB,  PERIGONTUM.  Usually 
the  same  as  Perianth. 

PERIGYNIUM.  The  hypogynous  setae 
of  sedges ;  the  flask-like  calyx  In  which 
the  ovary  of  Carex  Is  included;  also  the 
hypogynous  disk  of  other  plants. 

PERIQYNOUS.  Growing  upon  some  part 
which  surrounds  the  ovary,  usually  the 
calyx,  though  sometimes  the  corolla  is  also 
Included  within  the  meaning. 

PERILLA.  A  genus  of  JDo^ioto,  having 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  unequally  two-lipped, 
the  upper  three-cleft,  the  middle  piece 
smallest ;  and  the  corolla  about  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  with  Its  border  in  flve  nearly 
equal  pieces.  P.  nankinensia,  an  annual 
species  with  deep  purple  leaves,  is  much 
used  In  the  summer  decoration  of  modem 
flower-gardens.  [G.  D.3 

PERILOMIA.  A  genus  of  Ldbiata.  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  border  of  the 
corolla  with  Its  upper  lip  slightly  bifld,  the 
lower  In  three  pieces,  the  middle  of  which 
Is  largest  and  notched,  the  others  short 
and  spreading ;  and  the  fruit  dry,  with  a 
wing-like  membranous  border.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru  and 
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fexico,  with  solitary  flowers  springing 
rom  the  axils  of  the  ovate  leaves.  [6.  DJ 

PBRINTEGBR.  Perfectly  entire,  or  un- 
llvided. 

PERIPHERia  Of  or  belonging  to  cii> 
mmference. 

PERIPHBRICO-TERMINAL.  Belong- 
ing to  the  circumference  and  apex  of  a 
body;  a  term  applied  to  stems  which  grow 
both  at  the  sides,  augmenting  their  dia- 
meter, and  at  the  end.  Increasing  their 
length. 

PERIPHTLLIA.  The  bypogynons  scales 

of  grasses. 

PERIPLOCA.  A  genus  of  AsclepiadacecB, 
inhabiting  Southern  Burope  and  tropical 
ivts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  consisting  of 
about  half  a  dozen  twiners  with  ovate  or 
wnceolate  leaves,  or  without  any  leaves 
whatever.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
Miliary  cymes.  The  calyx  Is  flve-clef t,  the 
corolla  rotate,  and  the  fruit  cylindrical  and 
TOooth.  The  milk  of  P.  grceca,  a  plant 
common  in  the  hedges  of  Southern  Europe 
Md  an  inmate  of  our  gardens,  has  been 
employed  in  the  East  for  poisoning  wolves. 
P-linearifolia  is  the  Domaivo  of  Abyssinia. 
The  roots  of  P,  vomiioria  and  P.  ciliata, 
wo  little-known  plants,  are  used  as  emetics 
m  Malabar;  whilst  a  decoction  of  those 
j «  P.  viridiftora  Is  employed  in  the  same 
conntry  in  ophthalmia,  and  the  leaves  for 
swollen  feet  For  other  useful  species  for- 
Beriy  classed  with  Periplocat  see  Hemi- 
Diares  and  Camptooabpus.  [B.  S.] 
„PBRIPTER0U8.  Sorroundedbyawlng- 
ukeeipansion. 
PERISPERM.  The  sMn  of  a  seed.  Also 
ine  tame  as  Albumen ;  thus  perUpermic  Is 
wni$hed  with  albumen. 

PBRI8P0RANGIUM.  The  Induslum  of 
^iwhen  it  surrounds  the  spore-cases  or 

JBEISPORIAOEI.  A  natural  order  of 
jwjerons  Fungi  characterised  by  the  re- 
«PUcleg  or  perithecia  being  always  closed 
'^Pt  In  decay,  and  the  nucleus  never 
^^big  into  a  gelatinous  mass  as  in 
apmia^  The  asci  are  generally  large, 
•^•ometlmes  solitary,  and  the  sporldia 
'?»  ft«wently  eight  or  Indeed  definite 
1^  to  neighbouring  natural  orders.  The 
^ottiVcellum  has  been  noticed  under 
f»*We,now  divided  Into  several  distinct 
»™«|^  Most  of  the  species  are  true 
••^tea,  See  also  OiDiuM.     fM.J.B.] 

JJRISPORB,  PBRISPORIUM.  The  hy- 
jyonasetaB  of  sedges ;  also  the  skin  of 


JBRISTACHTUM. 

|8r»s«e8. 


The     glumes    of 


nS^^^t^A.  A  genus  of  OrcWd<M««, 
,  7^  from  the  Greek  word  peristera,  a 
'  2?!*i«>e  original  species,  P.  elata,  being 
2J*n  to  Panama  by  the  name  El  Spirito 
f***.  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Dove  plant.  In 
I  """•Qoence  of  the  resemblance  of  the 


column  of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  somewhat  like  the 
conventional  dove  seen  In  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Three  other 
species  arc  known ;  and  several  others  have 
been  referred  to  the  genus,  but  are  now 

g laced  in  Acineta.  All  have  fleshy  pseudo- 
ulbs,  large  plicate  leaves,  and  radical 
many-flowered  scapes,  with  handsome  near- 
ly globular  fleshy  flowers.  Their  sepals  are 
concave  and  connate  at  the  base,  and  the 
petals  resemble  them,  except  that  they  are 
a  little  smaller ;  the  lip  has  its  lower  half 
continuous  with  the  column  and  sagittate 
at  the  base,  and  its  upper  half  articulated 
with  the  lower,  undivided,  and  bent  down 
over  the  face  of  the  column,  which  is  short, 
fleshy,  and  wingless  j  and  the  twojwllen- 
roasses  are  furrowed,  and  sessile  on  a  nar- 
row gland. 

P.  elata,  the  Dove  plant,  has  striated 
green  pseudobulbs,  as  large  as  swan's  eggs, 
bearing  three  to  flve  lanceolate  strongly 
ribbed  and  plicate  leaves,  sometimes  up- 
wards of  a  yard  high  and  six  inches  across. 
Its  flower-stem  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet;  its  upper  portion,  for  about 
a  third  of  Its  length,  being  occupied  by  a 
spike  of  almost  globose  very  sweet-scented 
flowers,  each  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
across,  and  of  a  creamy-white,  with  little 
lilac  specks  on  the  base  of  the  Up.  [A.  SJ 

PERISTOME.  When  the  lid  breaks  off 
from  the  capsule  of  a  moss,  the  edge  of 
the  cup  is  either  naked,  or  is  fringed  with 
one  or  more  whorls  of  variously  fashioned 
teeth  (the  peristome),  the  outer  of  which  Is 
continuous  Mlth  the  inner  layer  of  cells 
constituting  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which 
Is  separated  from  the  spore-cyst  by  a  cavity 
traversed  by  afew  articulated  threads— the 
inner  from  the  outer  layer  of  cells  in  the 
spore-cyst.  Thetissues  of  this  hitter  gene- 
rate the  spores,  leaving  mostly  a  barren 
cylinder  In  the  centre,  which  Is  called  the 
columella.  The  teeth  consist  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  cells,  and  are  mostly  trans- 
versely articulate,  and  often  striate  longi- 
tudinally. They  are  usually  deflnite  in 
number,  being  four  or  multiples  of  four. 
They  are  variously  combined,  and  often 
have  transverse  processes  like  little  pro- 
jecting beams  on  the  inner  side,  called '  tra- 
beculae.'  The  teeth  of  the  Inner  whorl  may 
be  separate,  or  connected  at  the  tips  and 

{olned  together  by  a  common  plicate  mem- 
>rane.  Other  modlflcatlons  occur,  and 
there  Is  often  a  deciduous  external  ring  of 
cells  at  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  the  cap- 
sule. CM.  J.  B.] 

PERI8TR0PHB.  A  genus  of  Acanthacea 
containing  a  score  of  species,  natives  of 
India.  They  are  herbs,  with  showy  purple 
flowers  Included  in  atwo-valved  Involucre, 
and  arranged  in  axillary  and  thin  terminal 
umbels.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla 
two-lipped  and  resupinate.  Its  lower  Up 
being  uppermost  and  three-toothed,  the 
upper  one  entire  or  two-toothed ;  there  are 
two  stamens,  with  narrow  two-celled  an- 
thers ;  and  the  capsule  Is  two-celled  with  a 
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long  flattened  teedleM  lower  portion  and    slightly  flve-Iobed  gtigma ;  and  1)ytbe  five' 
four-seeded  above.  [W.  C]       celled  fruit,  each   cell  with  many  seeds.  ' 

I  The  species  are  small  branched  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  droop- 


PERISTTLUS.  According  to  Lindley 
the  species  of  orchids  collected  under  this 
genus,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twen- 
ty, have  all  the  characters  of  PUUantherOt 
except  that,  instead  of  a  galeate  perianth 
and  long  slender  spur,  their  calyx  is  always 
canipanulate,  and  the  spur  very  short  and 
often  pouch-like.  Most  of  the  species  be- 
long to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere ;  but  a  few  are  f oundwithin 
the  tropics,  principally  in  Ceylon,  Java, and 
the  Mascaren  Islands.  Nearly  all  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  referred  to  other 
genera,  such  as  Herminium  and  Habenaria; 
and  the  two  British  species,  P.  albidus  and 
P.  viridiSf  are  to  be  found  under  the  latter 
genus  in  many  of  our  local  floras.  [A.  S.] 


PERITHECIA.  A  word  used  to  indicate 
those  kinds  of  cysts  or  capsules  which  con- 
tain asci,  and  therefore  not  strictly  appli- 
cable to  those  which  merely  give  rise  to 
sporophores  producing  naked  spores.  The 
Messrs.  Tulasne  have  proposed  for  these  the 
name  of  '  pycnidia.'  and  for  the  fruit  that 
of  •  stylospores.'    Perithecia  are  of  various 

colours,  as  yellow,  blue,  red,  black,  &c,  and  „    

are  mostly  more  or  less  decidedly  cellular  have  at  their  tips  large  generally  ovate 
In  structure,  their  walls  being  of  greater  or  '  spores.  Amongst  the  threadsof  the  myce- 1 
less  density  and  thickness,  and  more  or  Hum  globose  sacs  are  produced,  containing  i 
less  decidedly  different  from  the  substance  a  single  spore.  This  structure  bM.  bow-  [ 
In  which  they  are  immersed  when  a  stroma  '  ever,  been  observed  in  a  few  species  only, 
la  present.  In  consequence.  It  is  some- 
times impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  stroma ;  and  for  this  reason,  In  Dothi- 


ing  white  flowers.  They  are  found  hi  rera 
and  Mexico,  and  about  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America.  The  name 
was  given  in  honour  of  Pemetty,  a  French 
navigator.  [G.  DJJ 

PtiROLB.    (Fr.)    Cenkmrea  Cganiu. 

PERONATE.  Laid  thickly  over  with  a 
woolly  substance,  becoming  a  sort  of 
meat 

PERONOSPORA.    A  genus  of  naked- 
spored  moulds,  separated  from  Botrytit  by  | 
Ck>rda  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  but  In  , 
later  times  proved  by  Caspary  and  others  ; 
to  exhibit  such  characters  as  render  iu 
separation  imperative.   The  myceliam  or 
hyphasma  (as   it  is  often  called)  creeps 
amongst  the  loose  tissue  of  living  leaves, 
and  rapidly  causes  Its  destruction.  From 
the  mycelium,  erect  threads  are  given  off, 
and  make  their  way  Into  the  surrounding 
air  through  the  storoates.   These  threads 
are  mostly  inarticulate,  and  more  or  less 
branched  and  often    forked  above. 


dea  the  ascigerous  cavities  are  called  cells 
and  not  perithecia,  the  only  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus.  In  some  cases  a  third 
kind  of  cyst  occurs  In  Sphterim  and  some 
other  genera,  which  contains  naked  bodies 
supposed  to  have  the  function  of  polleu- 
grains.  In  this  case  the  cysts  are  called 
'  spermagonia,'  and  the  enclosed  bodies 
*  spermatia.*  [M.  J.  B.] 

PERITROPAL.  Directed  horizontally  as 
regards  the  axis  of  a  fruit. 

PERIWINKLE.    Vmea. 

PERLEBIA.  A  Brazilian  tree  said  to 
be  common  in  some  parts  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  small-leaved  Bauhinia,  butdlfferingfrom 
that  genus,  according  to  Martins,  in  the 
pod,  which  is  divided  Into  several  cells,  as 
In  some  Cassiaa,  by  transverse  partitions 
between  the  seeds.  It  Is  only  known  as 
yet  from  a  very  short  notice  in  Martlus's 
Travels,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  some 
described  species  of  Bauhinia, 

PBRLI^RE.    (Pr.)    QnaphalitmL 

PBRMATRUTIE.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Malabar  Catmint,  AnUomele*  malabO' 
rica. 

PERNAMBUCO-WOOD.  CceaaipiniaeeM- 
nata. 

PBRNETTIA,  or  PERNETTTA.  A 
genus  of  heathworts,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  ten  glands  alternating 
with  the  stamens;  by  the   convex  and 


PeronoaporcB  are  most  active  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  vegetables,  and  it  Is  to  tbe 
ravages  of  P.  irkfutana  that  the  potato 
murrain  Is  due.  This  species  differs  from 
all  others  In  the  curious  swellings  which 
exist  on  the  upper  branches.    [M.  J.  B.] 

PEROTia  A  genns  of  grasses  Moag- ) 
Ing  to  the  tribe  Agrottidete.  The  Inflores- 
cence is  In  nearly  simple  spikes;  spikdets 
one-flowered ;  glume  two-valved,  the  valves 
with  bristles  at  the  end ;  pale  one,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  There  are  about  bait 
a  dozen  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

PERPIGNAN-WOOD.  A  name,  undejr 
which  the  wood  of  Celtia  auOralU  is  aeed  j 
by  the  French.  ] 

PERRETTB.    (Fr.)    Citrus  Limetta.       \ 

PERROQUET.    (Fr.)    AlibrBmeria  pi^  i 


PERROTTBTIA.  A  genus  of  CWWtnK*.  J 
consisting  of  unarmed  shrubs,  with  alte^  | 
nate  ovate  serrate  leaves,  andmlnutcflo*'- 
ers  In  slender  axillary  panicles.  Tbe  calyx- 
lobes  and  petals  are  five  each,  the  ovtiT 
Is  free  and  two-celled,wlth  two  erect  ovnW 
In  each  cell,  and  the  fruit  a  small  gloj"* 
berry.  There  are  four  species  known,  fiwm 
the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  Menw. 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
•  PERSEA.  The  Alligator  Pear  of  mjt^ 
America,  and  its  aIlIe8,form  a goinsof  wa- 
raceee,  characterised  by  their  perfect  flo^ 
ers  having  a  more  or  less  downy  slx-l*"*^ 
calyx,  which  persists  at  the  base  of  »• 
fruit  but  at  length fallsaway,  the 
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I  being  either  unequal  or  nearly  equal :  and 
twelve  stamens  in  four  series,  the  Inner 
one  of  which  Is  sterile  and  the  three  outer 
fertile,  with  four-ceUed  anthers,  the  Inner 
series  of  fertile  ones  having  two  globular 
stalled  glands  at  their  bases.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  trees,  with  alternate  entire  arch- 
nerred  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  flowers 
r"?^"'  P">«luclng  large  fleshy  one- 
seeded  fruits,  supported  upon  a  thickened 
staiK. 

P:  gratissima,  the  Avocado  or  Alligator 
Fear,  is  a  common  tree  In  tropical  America 
,  Md  the  West  India  Islands,  where  It  at- 
I  ttina  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leet.  It  has  elliptical  leaves,  narrow  to- 
ll* *^®  ^**®  *"^  HhovLt  six  Inches  long, 
Md  bears  large  pear-shaped  fruits  covered 
wiin  a  smooth  brownish-green  or  deep- 
Pwple  skin.  These  fruits  are  highly  es- 
teemed In  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
«»  u  ^'  ^^^^«^  strangers  at  first  do  not 
reiisn  them.  They  contain  a  large  quantity 
or  nrm  pulp  possessing  a  buttery  or  mar- 
^^ul^i  '****'  *°d  are  hence  frequently 
ouied  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Midshipman's 
patter,  it  Is  usually  eaten  with  spice,  llme- 
jntce,  or  pepper  and  salt.  An  abundance 
w  on,  useful  for  lUumlnatIng  pui-poses  and 
lor  Boapmaking,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
C^.?J[  expression.  The  seeds  yield  a  deep 
indelible  black  stain,  and  are  used  for 
niarklng  linen.  [A.  S.] 

PBBSIAN-BERRIES.     The    seeds     of 
Bhamnus  in/ecUrrius. 


^RBRSICA.   The  Peach,  Amygdalm  Per- 

PEESICART.   Polygmium  Persicaria. 
.^RSICAIRE.  (Fr.)  Polygmum.  -DU 
LBvANT.   Polygonum  mrienUOe, 

PBHSIL,  or  P.  COMMUN.  (Pr.)  Petro- 
K^Wfm  satiman.  —  A  LARGES  PEU- 
UiLBS.  Petroaelinum  peregrinum.  — 
BATARD,  OaucalU  latifolia,  —  D'Ane. 
^i^tkristus  tylvestrU.  —  DE  MAC^DOINE. 
^thmanta  macedonica.  —  DBS  MARAI8. 
-Jptwa  graveoUfns.  —  DE8  MONT  AGNES. 
•AwajiRttito;  alMLiguatteumLeviaticum.  — 
PRISE.  Curled  Parsley  —  SAUVAGE. 
Anihri$au  rnUgarU. 

PBBSIMMON.   Dioepyroavirginiana. 

PEB8ISTENT.  Not  falling  off,  but  re- 
mtining  green  until  the  part  which  bears 
»  uwhoUy  matured  :  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
green plants. 

PKRSONATiE.  A  name  given  by  Lln- 
neus  to  a  natural  order  embracing  certain 
plants  which  have  Irregular  gamopetalous 
2^ moQopetalous  corollas:  such  as  figworts, 
Terbenas,  bignonlas,  Ac. 

PERSONATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  mo- 
oopetaious  coroUa,  the  limb  of  which  Is 
H^^W^  divided :  the  upper  division  or 
"P  being  ardied,  the  lower  prominent  and 
f 'fwea  against  It,  so  that  when  compressed 
"e  wnole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  gaping 
•nlmai ;  as  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum. 

PBBSOONIA, 


Proteaeece,  distinguished  by  having  a  calyx 
of  four  equal  sepals,  sometimes  only  four- 
cleft,  thickened  at  the  base,  which  occasion- 
ally Is  enlarged  Into  a  small  sac ;  by  having 
a  stamen  Inserted  on  the  middle  of  each 
sepal  or  segment;  by  Its  filiform  style, 
generally  longer  than  the  stamens,  straight 
or  curved,  with  an  obtuse  stigma :  and  by 
its  one  or  two-celled  fruit  being  a  drupe, 
with  a  leathery  covering,  and  having  a 
single  seed  in  each  ceU.  The  flowers  are 
generally  solitary,  but  at  times  are  pro- 
duced In  terminal  spikes,  often  clothed 
with  brownish  hairs.  The  leaves  are  scat- 
tered, leathery  in  texture ;  needle-shaped 
as  In  P.  microearpa,  pini/olia,  tenui/olia, 
and  Chamcepiiys ;  linear  as  In  P.  mollU  and 
longi/olia ;  lanceolate  as  in  P.  angulata  and 
daphnoides ;  obovate  as  In  P.  elliptica,  mar- 
ginata,  velutina^  and  comifolxa ;  and  oval 
and  acuminate  as  In  P.  Cunninghamit 
They  form  trees  or  large  shrubs,  and  are 
found  In  most  parts  of  Australia.  One 
species,  P.  Toro,  a  lofty  tree,  is  found  in 
New  Zealand.  [R,  H.] 

PERTUSARIA.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Endocarpeit 
which  are  characterised  by  a  pale  single  or 
double  perlthecium  piercing  the  horizontal 
thallus  by  a  distinct  ostlolum.  Pertusaria 
Is  distinguished  by  the  perithecia  being 
sunk  several  together  in  wart-like  pro- 
cesses, while  In  Porina,  separated  from  It— 
the  species  of  which  are  Inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  while  those  of  Perttisaria 
belong  more  especially  to  the  temperate 
zones— the  perithecia  are  solitary.  Pertur 
saria  has  large  sporidla,  which  become  blue 
when  treated  with  Iodine.  P.  communis  Is 
one  of  our  commonest  lichens  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  When  barren,  the  mealy  disks 
called  soredia,  which  are  so  common  on 
lichens,  abound  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
assumes  a  totally  different  habit,  and  with 
some  other  metamorphosed  species  consti- 
tutes the  spurious  genus  Variolaria.  This 
again,  especially  on  old  trunks,  spreads 
with  the  growth  of  the  bark  for  many 
Inches,  and  the  soredia  predominating 
over  the  crust  It  assumes  the  name  of 
Lepraria.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PERTUSE.   Having  silts  or  holes. 

PERULE.  The  covering  of  a  leaf-bud 
formed  by  scales ;  also  a  projection  In  the 
flower  of  orchids  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  two  lateral  sepals.    See  Mkntum. 

PERVENCHE.  (Pr.)  Vinca.  -DUCAP. 
Yinca  rosea.  — ,  GRANDE.  Vinca  major. 
— ,  PETITE.    Vinca  minor. 

PERVILL^A.  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacece, 
consisting  of  only  one  species,  P.tomentosa, 
a  Madagascar  twiner,  with  opposite  broad 
oval  or  obovate  leaves,  tomentose  on  the 
under-surface,  and  cymose  flowers,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  blotched  with  purple.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  rotate,  and 
the  fruit  oblong,  covered  with  woolly  hair, 
and  enclosing  comose  seeds.  [B.  S.J 


PE8CAT0REA.    This  genus  of  orchids 
An  extensive  genus  of  '  was  founded  upon  a  species  from  Veroguas, 
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oriffinally  referred  to  Hunt^a, and  another 
from  New  Grenada  was  afterwards  added 
to  It :  but  it  is  now  abandoned  as  a  genus 
hjr  its  auttior,  Dr.  Relcbenbach,  and  is  re- 
duced to  a  section  of  Zygopetaluntt  distin- 
guished from  the  other  sections  of  that 
genus  bj  its  slender  semiterete  column 
with  a  triangular  ear  on  each  side  at  its 
base,  and  its  lip  with  a  replicate  limb,  and 
a  thick  broad  numerously  plaited  and  folded 
crest  near  its  base.  [A.  S.} 

PESETTE.    (Pr.)    Cicerarietinunt, 

PESOMERIA  tetragona.   An  orchid  from 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Ble- 
Hdce  di  rislon  of  Epidendreee,  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  deciduous  bracts  and  sepals, 
which  fail  off  spontaneously  soon  after  the  , 
flower  expands.    Its  sepals  and  petals  are  ' 
almost  alike  in  shape,  size,  and  colour ;  the  ; 
lip  is  undivided,  cucullate,  parallel  with  I 
and  partly  surrounding  the  column,  with 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  Is  adnate  and 
forms  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  bottom :  I 
the  column  is  semiterete  and  thickened  | 
upwards,  with  a  four-toothed  anther-bed ;  j 
and  the  pollen-masses  four,  unequal  and 
bifld.   The  plant  is  terrestrial,  and  has  I 
sharply  four-cornered  jointed  stems  a  foot 
or  more  high,  broad  membranous  long- 
pointed  leaves,  and  lateral  peduncles  bear- 
ing a  loose  spike  of  eight  or  ten  largish 
flowers,  of  a  reddish-brown  Internally  and 
greenish  externally,  except  the  lip,  which 
is  yellow  streaked  with  orange-red.  [A.  8.] 

PESSALOO.   An  Indian  name  for  Pha- 
seoltu  Mungo. 
PESSB.    (Fr.)    Abies  exceUa  \  also  Eip- 

SirU.    —  D'EAU.    Hippuris  vulgaris.     — 
U  CANADA.    Abies  canadensU. 

PESTALOZZIA.  A  very  curious  genus 
of  coniomycetous  /'ttnai.consistingof  large 
septate  spores  springing  from  an  obscure 
mycelium,  and  crowned  with  two  or  three 
delicate  hyaline  short  threads  proceeding 
from  the  same  point.  They  form  little 
dark  specks  on  leaves,  as  of  oranges,  camel- 
lias, &c  A  few  years  since  some  leaves 
of  camellias  were  sent  to  us,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  little  parasite 
which  was  doing  immense  damage  in  one 
of  our  flrst-rate  nurseries.  The  fungus 
was  clearly  P.  Ouepini,  and  as  the  genus 
had  not  before  occurred  in  England,  we 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
camellias.  As  we  suspected,  they  had  been 
obtained  from  Italy,  and  no  doubt  the  ];)est 
had  been  imported  with  them.  This  little 
history  Is  important  as  showing  how  easily 
new  diseases  may  be  introduced  from 
abroad,  and  consequently  as  it  bears  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  potato 
and  vine  diseases.  The  same  name  has 
been  given  by  Zollinger  to  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  genus,  near  Tel/airea.     [M.  J  B.] 

PESTILENCE-WEED.  TussHago  Peta- 
sites. 

PETALOMANIA.  An  unnatural  mnlti- 
plication,repression,  or  alteration  of  petals. 
Each  flower  has  its  proper  number  of  pe- 


tals, which  can  be  Increased  only  by  some 
cause,  the  consequences  of  which  must 
be  characterised  as  disease.  All  double 
flowers,  therefore,  which  arise  from  mul- 
tiplication of  petals,  must  be  regarded  as 
diseased,  however  they  may  be  prised  hj 
the  florist,  and  the  more  so  as  the  tendency 
is  mostly  to  check  fertility.  Repression 
or  extreme  diminution  of  petals,  as  In 
many  species  of  Silene  and  allied  genera, 
though  not  affecting  fertility,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  head.  How  tar  tbe 
changes  which  occasionally  take  place  In 
such  genera  as  Catasetum  amongst  the 
orchids,  by  means  of  which  three  diffe- 
rent types  are  exhibited  in  the  same  spike 
or  truss,  are  due  to  diseased  action  or  not, 
is  at  present  uncertain.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  occurrence  of  regular  or  (as 
they  are  called)  pelorioid  flowers  in  Anttr- 
rhinum  and  other  plants.  [H.  J.  B.] 

PETALOSTYLIS.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Leguminosoft  comprising  a  shrub  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers.  Calyx  of  five  equal  pieces ; 
petals  flve  spreading,  nearly  equal;  fila- 
ments five,  three  fertile,  two  without  an- 
thers ;  ovary  few-seeded,  terminated  by  a 
large  petalold  three-lobed  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PETALS.  The  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
when  they  are  not  united  to  each  other  by 
their  edges. 

PETALINE,  PETALOID,  PETAL-LIKE. 
Having  the  colour  and  texture  of  a  com- 
mon petaL 

PfiTANIELLB.  (Pr.)  Triiieum  tmrgi- 
dum.    —  R0U8SE.    A  kind  of  TVirtcuwi. 

PETARKURA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata. 

PETASITES.  A  genus  of  Composike,  es- 
tablished for  three  or  four  species  of  Tussi- 
logo,  which  have  the  flower-heads  partially 
dioecious  in  racemes,  sometimes  branching 
into  panicles.  The  essential  characters 
which  separate  them  from  the  common 
coltsfoot  with  one-headed  scapes  are  very 
slight ;  and  the  foliage  is  the  same.  They 
are  all  European,  and  one  species,  P,  vulgar 
ris  or  Tussilago  Petasites,  Is  frequent  In 
sandy  meadows  on  the  banks  of  streams  In 
England,  and  known  under  the  popular 
name  of  Butterbur. 

PET  D'AnB.  (Pr.)  Onopordon.  —  DE 
LfiOPARD.  Doronicwn,  —  DU  DIABLE. 
Hura  crepitans. 

PETER'SWORT.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Ascyrum  hypericoides. 

PETIOLANEOUa  Consisting  of  petiole 
only* 

PETIOLAR,  PETIOLACJEOUa  Insert- 
ed upon  the  petiole ;  as  a'rr*w«  petiolaris, 
a  tendril  inserted  on  a  petiole. 

PETIOLE  (adj.  PETIOLATB).  The  stalk 
of  a  leaf.  — .  COMMON.  The  first  and 
principal  leafstalk  In  compoimd  leaves; 
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when  tbej  have  secondary  or  tertiary  peti- 
oles, these  are  called  partial. 

PETIOLULAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
pettolule. 

PETIOLULES  (adj.  PBTIOLULATE). 
Petioles  of  a  second  degree ;  that  is.  partial 
petioles,  such  as  belong  to  the  leaflets  of 
compotmd  leaves. 

PETIT  ABSINTHE.  (Pr.)  Artemisia 
pontica.    —  BASILIC.    Ocinmm  minimum. 

—  CBRISIBR  DBS  HOTTENTOTS.  Co- 
Uutrua  lueidus.  -- CORAIL.  Cratasgus  co- 
rcUUna,  —  CYPREa  SantoUna  Chamcectf 
parissua.  -  OTTISE.   Cytistta  sesaili/oUua. 

—  £PEAUTRE.  Tritieum  mcnoeoccum.  — 
FLAMBE.  Iris  pvmila.  —  HOUX.  Rtu- 
eus  acuUatus.    —  LI8ER0N.    Convolvulus. 

—  MARCEAU.  Salixaunta.  —  MCGDET. 
Aaperula  odorata.  —  PASSE-RAGE.  Lepi- 
dium  graminifolium.  —  POIS.  Puum ; 
Botiman.  —  SOLEIL.  BeliaiWms  mulh/lo- 
nts.  I 

PETITE  BOURRACHE.  (Pr.)  Omphor  \ 
lode*  vemcu  —  BUGLOSSE.  Lyeopsis  ar-  > 
venaU.  —  CH^LIDOINE.  Ficaria  ranun- 
culaides,  —  CHfiNE.  Teucrium  ChamtB- 
drys  and  Yeronica  Chamadrys.  —  CIGUfi. 
jSthuta  Cynapium.  —  CONSOUDE.  Om- 
phalodea  vema.  —  DOUVE.  Ranunculus 
FlammuJa.  —  ECLAIRE.  Ficaria  ranun- 
j  euloides.  —ENDIVE.  Cichorium  Endivia 
'  angusti/olia.  —  £SULE.  Euphorbia  exigua. 

—  JACINTHK      Hyacinthua  rumscriptus. 

—  MARGUERITE.  Bellis  perennis.  — 
MAUVE.  Malva  rotundi/olia.  —  ORTIE. 
Urtica  urens.  —  OSEILLE.  Bumex  Aceto- 
sella.  —  PERVBN(3HE.  Vinea  minor.  — 
RADIAIRB.  Astrantia  minor.  —  SAUGE. 
Salvia  hispanortan.  —  TITHTMALB.  Bu- 
phcrtfia  exigua. 

PETIT-BAIJME.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  m  liquor  obtained  from  Cfroton  balsami- 

PBTTT-GRAIN.  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  tlie  fruit  and  leaves  of  Ottrua  Bigaror 
dia. 

PETIVERIACEJE.  (Petiveriecs.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Llndley's  sapindal  alli- 
ance of  bypogynous  Exogens.  Undershrubs 
or  herbs  with  a  garlic-like  odour,  alternate 
entire  stiimlate  leaves,  and  racemose  or 
panicled  flowers.  Galyx  polysepalous ;  no 
corolla :  stamens  indefinite,  alternate  with 
the  calyciue  leaves ;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled,  with  one  style,  and  a  lateral  stigma ; 
ovtUes  erect.  Fruit  one-celled,  indehiscent 
and  dry,  with  a  wing  at  the  back.  Natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
There  are  three  genera,  and  about  a  dozen 
species.  (J.  H.  B.] 

PETiVKRIA.  The  four  species  of  this 
genus  typical  of  the  Petiveriaeece,  all  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  are  erect  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
gtabroQs  minutely  stipulate  leaves,  and 
lonff  whip-like  terminal  and  axillary  spiked 
Inflorescence,  bearing  very  small  remote 
"     flowers,  eaeh  with  three  bracts  at 


Its  base,  the  side  ones  of  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  other.  It  Is  characterised 
by  having  a  four-parted  herbaceous  calyx, 
by  its  fruit  being  armed  with  four  to  six 
subulate  reflexcd  sharp  bristles  or  spines, 
and  by  its  seeds  having  thin  eccentric  al- 
bumen and  a  straight  embryo.  All  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
garlic-like  odour  and  more  or  less  acidity. 
P.  alliacea,  a  widely  distributed  species, 
extending  from  (Carolina  to  Guayaquil  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  called  Guinea-hen  Weed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Ralz  de  Guine  in  Brazil, 
is  extremely  acrid,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries it  is  put  into  warm-baths  to  restore 
motion  to  paralysed  limbs.  [A.  S.] 

PETR-SJA.  A  genus  of  Verbenaeea,  con- 
taining thirteen  species  of  twining  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
They  have  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
large  violet  flowers  in  showy  loose  racemes. 
The  eplcalyx  Is  three-leaved  persistent, 
and  increases  to  a  large  size  around  the 
fruit ;  it  is  coloured  and  united  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  which  is  funnel-shaped  with 
five  teeth  alternating  with  the  leaves  of. 
the  eplcalyx  ;  the  deciduous  corolla  has  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  and  spreading  limb 
divided  Into  five  roundish  lobes ;  there  are 
four  Included  stamens  Inserted  In  the  throat 
of  the  corolla,  sometimes  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  flfth  ;  and  the  ovary  is  seated 
on  a  subcyllndrlcal  fleshy  gynophore.  The 
capsule  is  enveloped  in  the  calyx,  and  co- 
vered by  its  bent-down  teeth ;  it  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single  Inrge 
seed.  [W.  C] 

PETROCALLia  A  genus  of  Cruciferce, 
the  only  species  of  which,  P.  pyrenaica—a. 
pretty  little  tufted  perennial  peculiar  to 
alpine  places  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  growing 
in  dense  patches  like  some  of  our  saxi- 
frages—is placed  in  Draba  by  Hooker  and 
Bentham.  The  stems,  an  inch  or  two  high, 
are  densely  clothed  with  wedge-shaped 
loI>ed  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  raceme  of 
rather  large  purplish  flowers  which  are 
followed  by  small  oval  swollen  netted  two- 
celled  sUicules,  with  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  The  prominent  netted  veins  on 
the  fruit  together  with  cut  leaves  distin- 
guish this  plant  from  other  species  of 
Draba.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PETROPHILA.  A  large  genus  of  Pro- 
teacece,  having  a  regularly  four-cleft  calyx 
bearing  on  each  of  its  segments  a  nearly 
sessile  anther ;  a  fliiform  style  with  a  spin- 
dle-shaped stigma,  generally  constricted 
in  the  middle  and  articulated;  and  the 
fruit  a  nut  conUinlng  a  single  seed,  either 
winged  or  having  hairy  margins.  The 
flowers  grow  in  heads,  rarely  in  spikes ; 
the  leaves  are  rigid,  round,  and  fliiform,  or 
sometimes  plane  and  lobed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  extratro- 
plcal  Australia,  but  principally  of  the  south- 
western i)ortions.  [R.  H.] 

PETROSELINUM.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Umbelliferre,  distinguished  by  having  each 
half  of  the  fruit  with  flve  equal  narrow 
ribs ;  and  one  oil-vessel  in  each  furrow,  the 
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line  of  Junction  having  two.  The  plants 
are  herhAceoua,  natives  of  Eastern  Europe 
chiefly. 

The  Oommon  Parsler,  P.  soMtmrn,  Is  a 
well-known  potherb,  the  generic  name  of 
which  is  said  by  botanists  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  prtro9,  a  stone, 
from  its  being  a  native  of  rocky  or  stony 
places :  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  its 
name  had  a  widely  different  origin.  Pars- 
ley has  ever  been  an  object  of  superstitious 
observances;  for  besides  its  being  the  as- 
signed plant  from  beneath  which  came  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  rememl)er  how  It 
was  always  considered  such  ill-luck  to 
transplant  it,  that  but  few  people  in  the 
midland  counties  could  be  gut  to  perform 
such  an  act.  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Gloucester, 
who  has  published  some  interesting  notes 
upon  this  subject,  on  asking  a  person  to 
whom  the  order  to  remove  a  bed  of  parsley 
to  another  place  had  been  vainly  repeated, 
the  reason  for  this  neglect,  received  the 
following  reply:  'He  was  quite  willing 
to  root  It  up  and  destroy  it  entirely,  hut 
transplant  It  he  would  not.nordid  he  know 
any  one  who  would  willingly  take  upon  him- 
self the  consequences  of  such  an  act.'  Mr. 
Jones  thinks  that  it  is  probable  this  herb 
was  dedicated  to  Persephone,  as  Queen  of 
the  Dead,  presuming  her  to  be  Identical 
with  Hecate  or  Selene,  the  resemblance  of 
its  Greek  name  (Selinon)  to  that  of  the 
last-named  divinity  at  once  suggesting  Its 
direct  derivation  from  her.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition  is  supported  by 
other  etymological  considerations,  as  thus 
—its  Greek  name  being  preserved  with  the 
prefix  of  Peter  :— 

Archaic  Greek  .       .  ScXtvov. 
Latin  ....  Petrouiinwm, 
Italian        .       .       .  Petroaelino, 
German      .       .       .  PeUrtilie, 
French       .       .       .  PertiL 
Welsh ....  Perllya. 
English      .  .  ParBley. 

These  names  our  authority  freely  trans- 
lates Peter's  Moon-plant,  and  adds  that  the 
connection  of  the  name  of  Peter  with  it 
is  suggestive  of  the  policy  by  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  rude  people  amongst 
whom  Christianity  was  first  Introduced 
were  met  and  modified,  in  the  transference 
of  objects  of  reverential  regard  from  the 
tutelage  of  long-honoured  Pagan  divinities 
to  that  of  Christian  saints.  Parsley,  thus 
dedicated  to  funereal  rites  by  the  Greeks, 
was  afterwards  consecrated  to  St.  Peter  in 
his  character  of  successor  to  Charon,  and 
doorkeeper  of  Paradise. 

We  incline  to  believe  In  this  archsolo- 
glcal  derivation  of  the  name,  and  more 
especially  as  superstition  in  connection 
with  Parsley  Is  widely  spread  over  Europe, 
which  accounts  for  the  name  being  so  much 
alike  in  different  languages,  as  well  as  the 
reverential  regard  in  which  the  plant  itself 
is  held. 

P.  eegetum^  the  Com  Parsley,  formerly  a 
rare  plant  in  the  cornfields  of  Sussex,  Is 
now  frequently  met  with  In  arable  fields 
throughout  England,  into  which  it  has 
doubtless  spread  with  crop-seeds.  [J.  B.] 


PETROSUa    Growing  In  stony  places. 

PETTIGREB,  or  PETTIGRUE.  Btueua 
(utdeaiut. 

PETT7NTA.  A  word  modified  from  the 
Brazilian  petun,  tobacco,  and  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Solanaeem  (or  Atropacect)  In  con- 
sequence of  its  affinity  with  the  tobacco 
genus.  The  species  are  natives  of  South 
America.  They  have  sticky  leaves,  and 
axillary  solitary  flowers,  with  a  calyx  of  five 
spoon-shaped  segments ;  a  funnel-shaped 
or  somewhat  salver-shaped  corolla,  the 
limb  spreading  and  flve^obed;  five  In- 
cluded stamens  of  unequal  length  ;  and  an 
ovary 'With  two  compartments  supporting 
a  simple  style,  and  button-like  stigma. 
The  fruit  Is  a  two-valved  capsule,  contain- 
ing numerous  seeds. 

One  or  two  species,  with  numerous  var 
rietles  and  hybrid  forms,  are  common  In 
gardens,  where  they  are  much  used  as  bed- 
dlng-out  plants.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  white  or  some  shade  of  violet  or  purple, 
and  latterly  some  have  been  Introduced 
whose  flowers  are  marked  Mflth  purple 
stripes  on  a  white  ground.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  sweet-smelling.  Double  flow- 
ers are  frequently  met  with,  the  doubled 
condition  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
petals  for  stamens,  and  sometimes  from 
the  multiplication  or  increased  number  of 
the  petals  themselves.  In  one  variety  the 
margin  of  the  corolla  is  green  snd  leaf-like, 
the  other  portions  being  of  a  violet  hue ; 
in  this  variety  the  stamens  are  also  fre- 
quently replaced  by  leaves,  the  filament  of 
the  stamen  answering  to  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf,  while  the  anther  Is  replaced  by  the 
bhide.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PETWOOD.    BerryavtuXUi, 

PEUCEDANUM.  A  genus  of  the  nmbel- 
llfer  family  with  each  half  of  the  fruit  Ove- 
ribbed,  the  two  lateral  ribs  indistinct,  the 
other  three  narrow  ;  and  having  one  or  two 
oil- cells  in  each  furrow  of  the  fruit/  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  having 
white,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  has  representatives  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  species 
have  occasionally  been  employed  In  medi- 
cine. A  resinous  secretion  is  yielded  by 
certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

PEUPLTER.  (Pr.)  PoptiZus.  —  BAU- 
MIEEL  PopvluB  baUami/era.  —  D'lTALIB. 
Popultu  dilatata. 

PEWTEWfTORT.   E^Udum  hyemale. 

PETREYMONDIA.  A  genus  of  Cruei- 
/era,  of  the  section  SehisopeUUecet  compris- 
ing an  annual  herb  from  Chili,  scarcely 
differing  from  Schizcpetalum,  except  in 
having  the  embryo  of  the  seed  with  two 
white  cotyledons,  which  are  Incumbent  and 
spathulate,  thicker  at  the  apex,  the  radicle 
dorsal  and  straight.  {J.  T.  S.] 

PBZIZA.  A  very  large  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi.  The  hymenium  lines  the 
cavity  of  a  fleshy  membranous  or  waxy 
cup  which,  though  sometimes  closed  ac 
first,  Is  always  ultimately  opened.     The 
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species  present  an  Immense  variety  In  re- 
spect ol  form,  size,  colour,  and  clotUing, 
and  are  generally  remarkable  for  elegance. 
Some  are  mere  specks,'  wliile  others  are 
several  Inches  across.  They  grow  on  the  na- 
ked ground,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  a  few  being  essen- 
tially inhabitants  of  the  dung  of  animals. 
Some  of  the  large  species  approach  very 
near  to  Belvella,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  such  species  as  P.  Acetabulum  arc 
equally  wholesome  with  the  esculent  Eel- 
veltee.  A  form  of  P.  cochleata  is  sometimes 
sold  as  a  substitute  for  morels.  Amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  in  this  country  are 
P.  aurantia^  which  grows  about  the  stumps 
of  old  felled  oaks,  and  is  of  the  brightest 
orange ;  P.  coccineat  which  grows  on  dead 
sticks  supported  by  a  decided  stalk,  is  white 
externally  and  of  a  l^right  scarlet  within ; 
while  P.  onotiea,  which  is  ear-shaped,  is  of 
the  most  delicate  orange  inclining  to  rose- 
coloured.  Many  other  species  might  be 
quoted  of  almost  equal  beauty,  though 
scarcely  so  brilliant  and  attractive  inpoint 
of  colour.  In  a  few  there  is  a  large  tuber- 
ous root,  which,  like  the  tuber  of  a  phaeno- 
gam,  lies  dormant  for  a  time,  and  two  or 
three  species  are  almost  strictly  subterra- 
neous. The  PezizoB  have  their  maximum 
in  the  temperate  zones,  but  the  tropics  pro- 
duce some  exquisite  species.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PFEESw  An  Indian  name  for  C%am(erop« 
Bitchiana, 

PPEI PFEBA.  A  name  gi  ven  to  a  genus 
of  Cactaeea,  In  honour  of  Dr.  Pfeiflfer,  a 
German  author  of  several  works  on  that  j 
order  of  plants.  The  only  known  species,  t 
P.  cerd/ormis,  a  native  of  Mexico,  Is  an 
erect  branching  fleshy  plant  afoot  or  more 
In  height,  resembling  a  Cereua  in  general 
appearance,  having  a  three  or  four-sided 
stem,  and  branches  of  the  same  shape,  with 
the  angles  wavy,  and  bearing  at  short  dis- 
tances white  downy  cushions  furnished 
with  flv«  to  seven  sharp  bristly  spines. 
The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  rose- 1 
colour,  and  have  two  rows  of  erect  seg- 
ments, the  outer  ones  or  sepals  being 
shorter  and  the  Inner  lance-shaped  and  i 
forming  a  funnel-shaped  corolla ;  their  nu- 
merous stamens  are  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla, and  the  columnar  style  bears  a  five 
or  six-rayed  stigma.  The  young  berries 
are  bluntly  five-sided,  with  tufts  of  spiny 
bristles  on  the  angles,  but  become  globular 
(about  half  an  inch  in  diameter),  pellucid, 
and  of  a  reddish- violet  colour,crowned  with 
the  withered  flower.  [A.  S.J 

PHACA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosct,  long 
adopted  as  distinct  from  Attragalus,  in 
that  the  partition— which,  in  the  latter 
genns,  almost  or  quite  completely  divides 
the  po6  Into  two  cells— is  reduced  in  Phaca 
to  a  slightly  prominent  rib,  or  at  roost  pro- 
jects halfway  across  the  pod.  A  consider- 
able number  of  American  and  a  few  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  species  were  referred 
to  it ;  but  now  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  Attragali  have  been  carefully  examined, 
this  diflerence  In  the  pod  is  found  to  be  In 


many  instances  so  vague,  and  always  to 
bear  so  little  relation  to  habit  and  other 
characters,  that  the  species  of  Phaca  have 
now  all  been  reunited  with  A$tragalus. 

PHACELIA.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  branched  tufted  stems,  incised  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  when  in 
bud  are  clrcinate  like  those  of  heliotrope. 
They  belong  to  the  Bydrophyllaeete,  and 
are  marked  by  the  fugacious  corolla  and 
two-celled  capsule.  All  are  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, and  some  of  the  annual  species  are 
cultivated  as  border-plants.         [C.  A.  JJ 

PHACIDIACEI.  A  natural  order  of  as- 
clgerous  Fungi  with  a  coriaceous  or  carbo- 
naceous receptacle,  and  the  disk  at  length 
exposed  by  the  regular  or  irregular  Assure 
of  the  outer  coat.  They  are  In  thctHelvelta- 
cei  as  far  as  the  hymenium  is  concerned, 
and  Sphanriacei  as  regards  the  receptacle 
orperithecium.  In  the  typical  genus,  Pha- 
ctVfiuni,  the  depressed  receptacles  burst 
alK)ve  by  a  few  angular  lacinisB.  The  flnest 
and  most  common  of  our  British  species, 
P.  coronatunit  occurs  on  dead  leaves  in 
woods,  and  is  often  very  pretty  with  its 
yellow  disk  surrounded  by  black  teeth. 
Bysterium  borders  verj-  closely  on  Opegra- 
pha,  as  does  the  genus  Sphceria  among  the 
Sphariacei  on  Verrucaria.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PHACOCAPNOa  A  genus  of  P^wnrfo- 
c«B  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting 
of  a  climbing  herb  with  the  habit  of  Cory- 
dalis  claviculaia,  but  differing  from  that 
genus  In  having  the  seeds  without  a  stro- 
phiole  at  the  hilum.  [J  T.  8.] 

PHJ5DRANASSA.  A  genus  of  Amaryl- 
lidacea,  comprising  a  few  bulbous  plants 
of  Peru  and  Quito.  They  have  broadish 
ovate  leaves,  and  terete  scapes  supporting 
an  uml>el  of  several  drooping  flowers.  The 
perianth  Is  tubular  funnel-shaped,  shorter 
on  the  lower  side,  the  tube  short,  and  the 
limb  nearly  erect,  of  spathulate  convolute 
segments.  There  are  six  exserted  stamens 
growl  ng  from  the  top  of  the  tube :  a  straight 
style  with  simple  clavate  stigma;  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  crowded 
In  two  rows  in  each  cell.  P.  chloraera  is 
a  very  handsome  plant  with  flowers  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  the  short  tube 
green  and  the  convolute  limb  segments 
purpllsh-ro=e,  tipped  with  green.  [T.  M.j 

PH^NOOARPOUS.  Bearing  a  fruit 
which  has  no  adhesion  with  surroundmg 
parts. 

PH-«NOGAMOUS.  Having  manifest 
flowers. 

PKMO,  PHAIOa  Prefixed  to  Greek 
compounds  =  fuscous. 

PH^OCORDTLIS.    Bhopalocnemig. 

PH^OCYST.  The  name  given  by  De- 
caisne  to  the  Cytoblast. 

PHiEOSTOMA.    aarkia. 

PHAGNALON.  A  genus  of  the  tribe 
Asterea  of  CompoaiUe,  readily  recognised 
by  Its  habit.    Its  essential  character  is 
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found  in  the  uniserial  pappus  of  rough 
hairs,  which  are  eight  in  number  in  the 
outer  female  florets,  and  ten  in  tlie  inner 
perfect  ones.    There  are  seventeen  species, 

j  distributed  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  the  eastern  limit  being  Tibet,  and 

I  the  western  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.    They  are  perennial  herbs  with  a 

,  woody  rootstock,  from  which.  In  most  spe- 
cies, are  given  off  a  great  number  of  un- 

I  branched  shoou  about  a  foot  high,  each 
terminating  In  a  single  flower-head,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  compact  rounded  mass. 
The  stems  and  the  under  surface  of  the 

'  leaves  are  clothed  with  white  down,  and  the 

I  flower-heads  generally  contain  many  tubu- 
lar yellow  florets,  but  in  a  few  species  are 
corymbose,  and  purple.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PHAJUa  The  original  species  upon 
which  this  genus  of  orchids  was  founded 

;  by  Lourelro  is  a  cultivated  Chinese  plant, 

I  and  all  the  other  eighteen  or  twenty  since 
added  are  natives  of  the  tntpical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
They  are    tall   erect    mostly  terrestrial 

j  plants,  with  great  broad  plicate  leaves,  and 
radical  leafless  scapes  bearing  a  few  large 
showy  flowers.    Their  sepals  and  petals  are 

I  nearly  alike,  mostly  spreading,  and  free ; 
the  lip  entire  or  three-lobed,  broad  and 
convolute  round  the  column,  with  the  base 

I  of  which  it  is  adnate  and  formed  into  a 
spur;  the  column  is  long,  semlcyllndri- 
cal,  and  dilated  at  Its  apex ;  and  the  anther 
four  or  obsoletely  eight-celled,  and  con- 
taining eight  pollen-masses  attached  in 
fours  to  an  eUistic  membranei.         [A.  8.] 

PHALACR-fiA.  A  genus  of  Compositce, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  South  American 
herbs,  nearly  allied  to  Ageratum,  but  with- 
out any  pappus  to  the  achenes. 

PHALiENOPSIS.  The  species  of  this 
genus  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  numerous  orchids  knorwn  to  cultivators 
in  this  country.  For  a  long  time  only  a 
single  species  was  known,  but  others  have 
latterly  been  discovered,  all  natives  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  the 
genus  now  contains  about  a  dozen  species. 
They  are  epiphytes,  with  scarcely  any 
stems,  few  broad  thick  leathery  two-ranked 
leaves,  notched  at  the  top,  and  perennial 
racemose  Inflorescence  bearing  numerous 
mostly  large  showy  flowers.  These  have 
flatly-spread  free  sepals  and  petals,  the 
latter  of  which  are  much  larger  and  wider 
than  the  former;  a  three-lobed  free  lip 
continuous  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  and  furnished  with  a  callosity  nt 
its  base ;  a  semlterete  column,  thickened 
upwards ;  and  a  two-celled  anther,  conuln- 
Ing  two  pollen-masses  attached  by  a  strap- 
shaped  caudicle  to  a  cordate  gland.  The 
best-known  species  in  our  gardens,  that 
first  Introduced  from  Manilla,  is  the  one 
referred  to  P.  amabUU  by  Dr.  Lindley,  but 
which  is  now  reported  to  be  not  the  true 
P.  amabilis  of  Blume.  It  has  large  and  very 
thick  tough  dark-green  somewhat  elliptical 
leaves ;  and  a  long  drooping  stalk  bearing 
at  its  extremity  a  raceme  of  a  dozen  or 


more  large  exceedingly  beautiful  almost 
entirely  pure  white  flowers,  the  only  coloar 
about  them  being  some  streaks  and  spots 
of  yellow  and  crimson  on  the  lip,  wblch  Is 
three-lobed,  smaller  than  the  petals,  and 
has  two  three-toothed  plates  at  its  base, 
and  two  curious  twisted  tendrils  at  Its  tip. 
But  the  most  magnificent  species  of  the 
genus  is  P  fkhiUeriana,  which  basnotouly 
beautiful  fiowers  but  beautiful  leaves  also, 
the  latter  being  irregularly  mottled  all 
over  with  very  deep  green  upon  a  lighter 
green  ground,  and  the  former  tinged  with 
delicate  pinkish  purple.  At  the  base  of  Its 
lip  there  are  a  couple  of  yellow  callosities, 
and  instead  of  being  furnished  with  ten- 
drils. Its  tip  is  prolonged  into  a  pair  of  re- 
curved horns.  [A.  8.] 

PHALANGEa  Bundles  of  stamens;  a 
collection  of  several  stamens  joined  more 
or  less  by  their  filaments. 

PHALAR1S.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Phalaridece.  The  inflorescence  is  in 
close  spike-like  panicles,  the  spikelets  with 
I  one  perfect  flower,  and  generally  the  rudl- 
!  ments  of  two  imperfect  ones,  which  latter 
form  minute  scales  between  the  outer 
empty  glumes ;  glumes  two,  carinate ;  pales 
two,  carinate  on  their  backs.  The  score 
or  more  of  described  species  are  mostly 
from  Central  Asia.  P.  canarienaU  supplies 
the  well-known  canary-seed,  so  much  used 
for  singing  cage-birds.  [D.  M.] 

PHALLOIDEI.  A  natural  order  of  gas- 
teromycetousfYtnijri,  distinguished  by  their 
soft  cellular  receptacle  which  bursts 
through  a  gelatinous  volva,  and  by  the 
sinuous  hymenlum  melting  down  with  the 
spores  into  an  olivaceous  foetid  semifluid 
mass.  Many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
beautiful,  but  their  beauty  does  not  com- 
pensate for  their  odious  smell.  A  few  spe- 
cies occur  in  temperate  regions,  but  the 
order  has  its  maximum  In  tropical  regions, 
or  at  least  in  countries  where  the  thermo- 
meter never  descends  very  low.  The  gela- 
tinous Tolva  of  one  or  two  species  is  eaten 
where  better  food  is  scarce,  and  one,  Lyau- 
rus  MokuMn,  has  been  prescribed  when 
burnt  as  a  remedy  In  ulcers.      CM.  J.  B.] 

PHALLUS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Phalloideif  k  natural  order  of  Fungi.  The 
ptleus  is  conical,  perforated  at  the  apex, 
free  at  the  base,  slightly  wrinkled  or  deeply 
pitted,  and  either  naked  beneath  or  fur- 
nished with  a  free  flounce-like  membrane, 
or  with  a  bell  of  network.  The  species 
are  sometimes  tinted  with  pink  or  scarlet, 
and  those  with  the  network  are  objects  of 
universal  admiration  where  they  occur. 
One  species,  P.  /cEfidus,  Is  extremely  com- 
mon in  some  districts  of  England.  It  is  the 
pest  of  the  Kew  pleasure-grounds,  from 
its  unsightly  form  and  detestable  smell. 
A  doubtful  species,  said  to  have  a  bitter 
odour,  occurs  amongst  sand  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.  Cj/nopfuilltu,  of  which  we  have 
one  species,  0.  caninus.  Is  distinguished  by 
its  Imperforate  adnate  pileus.    [M.  J.  B.] 
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PHALLUS.  The  peridlum  of  certain 
fangala. 

PHALOCALLIS.  A  genus  of  Iridacece, 
the  one  species,  P.  plumbea,  bavin g  been 
separated  by  Dean  Herbert  from  Cyphella, 
to  which  it  was  first  referred ;  and  charac- 
terised by  Its  short  two-lobed  transverse 
stigmas,  which  have  the  two  outer  crests 
petaloid  and  the  Inner  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  by  its  thin-skinned  apparently  Inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  and  nearly  flat  thin-edged 
seeds.  The  plant  has  a  slender  stem,  a 
yard  or  more  high,  furnished  with  distant 
sword-shaped  plicate  leaves,  and  bearing 
upon  its  summit  a  solitary  widely  expanded 
lead-colonred  flower,  tinged  with  yellow  In 
the  centre,  about  three  inches  across,  and 
80  fngacious  that  it  Uists  only  a  few  hours, 
expanding  before  sunrise  and  dying  away 
by  noon.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  [A.  8.] 

PHANEROGAMOUS.  The  same  as  FhSB- 
nogamous.  The  term  Phanerogamia,  or 
i'nanogamia,  is  applied  to  flowering  plants 
m  contradistinction  to  Cryptogamia,  the 
name  applied  to  flowerless  plants. 

PHANE8,  PHANEROS.  In  Greek  com- 
pounds =  manifest. 

PHARBITia  A  genus  of  showy  annual 
twining  plants,  belonging  to  the  Cmvolvu- 
taceffi,  andaUied  to  Convolvulus,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  three-celled 
•^P^'es.  P.  hederacea  (Zdseron  de  Michaux 
or  French  horticulturists)  is  a  pretty  plant 
with  numerous  clear  azure-blue  flowers  of 
a  sattay  texture,  sometimes  described  un- 
"^  ^ne  name  of /poTOosa  ^lateroceo.  P.  Ms- 
ma,  known  also  as  Convolvulus  major,  has 
neart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  white,  pur- 
ple, blue,  rose,  or  variegated  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clusters  three  to  five  together  In  the 
wiis  of  the  leaves.  The  above  species  are 
grown  in  the  open  air,  but  most  of  the 
others  require  protection.  [C.A.J.] 

PHARNACEUM.  A  genus  of  Caryophylr 
^,  of  the  tribe  Mollugineas,  from  the 
upc  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of  small 
nerbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  slender 
anally  terete  or  flliform  bristle-pointed 
]^^^  »ltemate  below,  and  forming  a  coma 
above,  with  fringed  stipules.  The  cymes 
"e  compound,  the  terminal  ones  stalked, 
we  axillary  often  sessile,  but  sometimes 
tnc  flowers  are  umbellate  or  solitary ;  calyx 
n^e-parted,  often  coloured ;  petals  none ; 
stamens  Ave,  rarely  six  or  seven ;  styles 
inree;  capsule  three- valved,  three-celled, 
"Mny-seeded.  [j.  t.  S.] 

.  JJ^Ua  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
iriDe  Oryzem.  The  inflorescence  is  In  soli- 
"•J  spiked  or  compound  panicles ;  male 
•J!i.;emale  flowers  separate,  the  males 
silghUy  stalked,  the  females  sessile.  Steu- 
«l  describes  six  species,*  which  are  large 
nrwd-leaved  grasses,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
"•^  [D.  M.J 

PHA8CE.a.  A  natural  order  of  acro- 
arpous  mosses,  distinguished  by  the  cap- 
w'e  being  mostly  nearly  sessile,  having  no 
proper  lid,  and  therefore  not  opening  by  a 


horizontal  fissure  like  other  mosses.  Al- 
most all  the  species  are  small  and  Insigni- 
ficant annuals,  though  not  without  In- 
terest to  the  botanist.  .Arc/jidiMm  differs 
In  its  perennial  growth,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  its  large  angular  spores.  Voiiea, 
which  Is  also  perennial,  has  a  large  hooded 
long-beaked  veil,and  a  persistent  columella, 
and  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  ^lachnum. 
The  only  European  species  grows,  like  most 
Splachnidea,  on  dung,  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHASCUM.  A  genus  of  annual  mosses 
with  an  indehiscent  capsule  and  fugacious 
columella.  The  species  are  for  the  most 
part  stemless,  and  sometimes  are  of  such 
rapid  growth  that  the  plant  passes  through 
every  stage  before  the  original  germinating 
threads  have  vanished.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  divided  by  authors  into 
several  distinct  families.  Their  favourite 
place  of  growth  is  exposed  fields  and  wall- 
tops.  They  are  rather  plants  of  the  plains 
than  of  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHASE0LTJ8.  A  genus  of  Leguminosa, 
of  the  suborder  Papilionaceoe,  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  carina  or  lower  petal  of  the 
corolla  terminating  in  a  long  spirally-twist- 
ed point.  It  consists  of  annuals,  or  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  the  rootstock  often 
tuberous,  and  having  annual  stems,  either 
erect  and  short  or  more  frequently  twining. 
The  leaves  have  usually  three  leaflets,  the 
lateral  ones  Inserted  on  the  common  stalk 
at  some  distance  from  the  terminal  one ; 
the  flowers  are  two  or  three  together,  on 
knot-like  protuberances,  along  axillary  pe- 
duncles, and  often  very  showy^  The  calyx 
is  campanulate  with  four  or  five  teeth; 
the  stamens  dladelphous,  one  free  and  the 
other  nine  united  In  a  sheath ;  and  the  pod 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  containing  se- 
veral seeds  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
flattened.  There  are  nearly  flfty  species 
known,  natives  of  hot  climates,  especially 
of  Southern  and  Central  America,  with  a 
few  dispersed  over  Africa,  Southern  Asia, 
and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

Amongst  them  many  have  been  long  and 
generally  cultivated  for  human  food,  and  a 
few  for  ornament.  The  most  remarkable 
are  P.  vulgaris,  the  Kidney  or  French  Bean 
or  Haricot,  of  imcertaln  origin,  probably 
Asiatic,  the  roost  generally  cultivated  In 
Europe  and  other  temperate  climates. 
Amidst  a  number  of  varieties  or  races, 
often  described  as  species,  it  may  always 
be  known  by  its  few-flowered  peduncles, 
and  by  the  ovate  striate  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx.  P.  multifiorus  (cocdneus),  the 
Scarlet  Runner,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  a 
thick  tuberous  rootstock,  and  annual  twin- 
ing stems,  showy  scarlet  or  white  flowers, 
numerous  on  tho  peduncles,  and  rough 
pods.  P.  lunatus  Is  apparently  wild  In 
America,  as  well  as  In  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
so  generally  cultivated  in  hot  climates 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  Its  origin. 
In  Europe  it  is  unknown,  being  too  tender 
for  our  climate.  It  is  much  like  the  Com- 
mon French  Bean  In  general  asi)ect,  but 
the  flowers  are  much  smaller  and  more 
numerous ;  and  the  pod  Is  flat,  short,  broad. 
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and  Boir.cwhat  crescent-ebaped,  witta  only 
two  or  three  seeds.  P.  perennit,  common 
in  the  Northern  States  of  North  America, 
is  very  near  P.  lunatH$,  bnt  with  a  narrower 
pod :  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cultivated. 
P.  Max,  of  which  P.  Mungo  Is  a  variety,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated in  India  and  some  parts  of  Africa ; 
lilie  P.  vulffwriM,  It  Is  dwarf  and  erect  or 
twilling,  but  is  very  hairy  with  large  sti- 
pules ;  and  the  narrow  nearly  cylindrical 
hanging  pod  is  very  hairy ;  the  seeds  are 
small,  and  the  flowers  insignificant.  P. 
semierertM,  a  common  maritime  species  in 
tropical  countries,  especially  America,  be- 
longs to  a  section  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  wings  or  lateral  petals  of  the 
corolla.  P.  tnixillmsU  Is  a  showy  species 
with  large  variegated  flowers  often  trans- 
mitted as  wild  or  cultivated  from  India 
as  well  as  from  many  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. P.  Caraealla,  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  is  often  grown  under  the  name 
of  Oaracol  in  the  gardens  of  South  Ame- 
rica, Southern  Europe,  and  sometimes 
in  India,  for  its  large  showy  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  In  all,  the  petals  are  twist- 
ed at  the  top  with  the  carina  Into  a  cork- 
screw. Some  other  kidney-beans  cultivated 
in  hot  countries,  and  formerly  referred  to 
PhoMoltu  or  Dottchoa,  now  form  the  genus 
Vigna. 

The  Common  Kidney  Bean,  P.  vulgaria, 
not  unfrequently  called  the  French  Bean, 
Is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  1597— 
although  by  some  writers  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  year  1509,  when  the  taste 
for  gardening  began  to  revive  In  England. 
The  whole  plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  oval  pointed  leaf- 
lets, having  angular  footstalks,  knotted 
at  the  base,  and  small  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  clustered,  white,  rose,  or  lilac. 
The  legume  or  pod  is  from  three  to  six  inch- 
es or  more  In  length,  compressed  and  pen- 
dulous, terminating  in  a  small  sharp  point. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Kidney 
Beans  is  that  given  by  Pliny, who  calls  them 
Phaseoli,  and  says  the  pod  is  to  be  eaten 
with  the  seed.  Several  kinds  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Gerarde  in  1590;  and  since 
that  time  cultivation  has  product  nume- 
rous varieties,  which,  although  similar  to 
one  another  In  appearance,  are  very  dif- 
ferent In  habit.  Some  are  termed  runners, 
from  having  stems  which  twine  round 
stakes  six  or  eight  feet  high  for  support; 
others  are  dwarf  and  bushy,  while  many 
hold  a  middle  place  between  the  two.  Of 
some  of  these  again  the  young  green  pods 
are  eaten— of  others  the  seeds ;  while  In  a 
third  division  both  pod  and  seed  may  be 
used  until  nearly  arrived  at  maturity.  In 
this  country  it  is  the  green  podslna  yQung 
state  which  are  most  valued,  and  when 
properly  dressed  they  are  highly  esteemed 
as  a  wholesome  and  excellent  vegetable. 
On  the  Continent  the  ripe  seeds,  under  the 
name  of  Haricots,  are  much  used  by  c^oks 
in  the  composition  of  a  dish  so  rolled,  as 
well  as  for  a  variety  of  soups  and  stews ; 
and  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  are 


well  known  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people  during  Lent.  "When 
very  young  the  green  pods  are  frequently 
preserved  as  a  pickle  by  themselves,  and 
also  form  an  ingredient  In  'mixed*  pickles. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  P.  muZt^/ZorrM, 
Is  usually  considered  to  be  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  is  treated  as  such,  although  In 
reality  it  is  a  tender  perennial  having 
tuberous  roots  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
preserved  during  winter  for  planting  in 
spring.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1638.  Although  speciflcally  distinct  from 
P.  rndgarif,  yet  in  foliage  and  general  ap- 
pearance It  differs  but  little  from  some  of 
the  tarieties  of  that  species.  The  whole 
.  plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  of  a  twining 
habit,  and  if  supported  will  climb  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  solitary  racemes,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  and  arranged  in  pairs 
with  bracts  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  They  are  very  handsome,  the  upper 
part,  or  standard,  being  scarlet,  while  the 
wings  and  keel  are  of  a  pale  red  or  rose- 
colour.  The  pods  are  pendulous,  not  quite 
so  long  as  those  of  the  Common  Kidney 
Bean,  but  broader,  compressed  and  more 
succulent,  with  a  rougher  surface. 

As  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  Scarlet  Run- 
ner is  much  esteemed,  and  occupies  a  place 
in  almost  every  garden— more  particularly 
in  that  of  the  cottager,  where  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  it  is  not  only  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments,  but  is  also  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  useful  vegetables 
the  cottager  can  possibly  cultivate.  The 
young  green  pods  are  dressed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Kidney  Bean.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  roots  are  narcotic 
and  poisonous.  [W.  B.  B.3 

PHAXJM.  An  Indian  and  Mauritian  name 
for  AngrcBCum  fragrana. 

PHEASANTS-EYE.  Ad<mi8  matioalU, 
and  A.  aulumnalU. 

PHEASANT-WOOD.  The  same  as  Par- 
tridge-wood. 

PHBBALIUM.  A  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  pftifta^ef,  a 
myrtle,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
some  of  th€  species.  The  genus  is  included 
among  iZutoceee,  and  consists  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  extratroplcal  New 
Holland.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  clothed 
with  star-shaped  hairs,  or  silvery  or  red- 
dish scales.  The  flower-stalks  are  axillary 
or  terminal,  arranged  in  an  umbellate  or 
corymbose  manner;  flowers  small,  with 
an  entire  or  more  or  less  flve-cleft  calyx ; 
petals  Are  lance-shaped,  longer  than  the 
sepals ;  stamens  ten,  longer  than  the  petals, 
five  shorter  than  the  remaining  Ave ;  ovary 
flve-lobed  on  a  short  stalk,  with  five  com- 
partments each  containing  two  ovules,  one 
ascending,  the  other  pendent ;  styles  five, 
confluent,  with  a  flve-furrowed  stigma. 
Pruit  of  five  twovalved  one-seeded  fol- 
licles. [M.  T.  M.J 

PHEGOPTERIS.   The  name  now  some- 
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times  applied  to  a  large  group  of  Polypo- 
dium,  in  which  the  fronds,  instead  of  being 
articulated  with  a  rhizome  as  in  P.  tmlgare, 
are  continuous  and  adherent  to  a  caudex, 
which  may  be  either  short  and  erect  as  In 
P.  alpestre,  or  elongated  and  creeping  as  in 
P.  Dryopteris,  Usually  the  sort  are  medial 
on  the  free  veins.  Generally  speaking,  the 
habit  of  growth  la  that  of  Lastrea.  [T.  MO 

PHELIP.SA.  A  genus  of  Orobancha- 
eetBt  resembling  the  broomrapes  in  habit, 
and  distinguished  mainly  by  the  tubular 
calyx,  which  is  furnished  with  two  or  three 
bracts,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  at  the 
top  instead  of  the  side.  The  genus  thus 
characterised  will  include  two  British 
species  of  Broomrape— OrobaneA«  ccerulea 
and  O.  ramoaa.     .  [0.  A.  J.] 

PHENAOOSPERMUM.  Kndllcher  has 
proposed  to  constitute  under  tbis  name  a 
genus  of  Musacea,  comprising  certain  spe- 
cies from  tropical  America,  which  resemble 
Heliconia  in  general  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  not  known,  but  the  fruit  Is  capsular, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  arranged  in 
several  rows.  From  the  allied  genus  Ra- 
venala  it  is  distinguished  by  its  somewhat 
globular  seeds,  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  long  stiff  funlcle  or  umbilical 
cord,  which  breaks  up  into  a  fibrous  tow- 
like aril  overlying  or  concealing  the  seed; 
hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  the  Greek 
phenax,  an  impostor.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHILADELPHACEJ5.  (.Syringaa.)  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley*s  grosaal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Calyx  valvate  with  a 
persistent  limb ;  petals  alternate  with  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them 
in  number,  imbricate;  stamens  indefinite; 
ovary  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
styles  distinct ;  stigmas  four  to  ten ;  ovules 
attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Fruit  a  four 
to  ten-celled  capsule,  free  above,  with  in- 
definite scobiform  pendulous  seeds,  with 
a  loose  membranous  arillus.  Shrubs  with 
deciduous  opposite  exstlpulate  leaves 
without  dots;  fiowers  usually  in  tricbo- 
tomous  cymes.  They  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  Japan, 
and  India.  They  have  no  marked  proper* 
ties.  The  fiowers  of  Philadelphiu  corona- 
riu8  (Syringa)  have  a  peculiar  sweetish 
odour  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oil,  which 
to  some  persons  is  overpowering  and  dis- 
agreeable. Deutzia  scdbra  has  a  scurfy 
matter  on  its  leaves,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  beautiful 
stellate  halra  There  are  five  genera,  in- 
cluding twenty-seven  species.  Examples : 
Philadelphia,  Deuizia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHILADELPHTJS.  A  genus  of  shrubs 
better  known  by  the  names  Syringa  and 
Mock  Orange,  ^ving  name  to  the  order 
PhiladelphacetB,  and  distinguished  from 
Deuizia  by  baring  four  petals.  P.  conma- 
rttia  is  the  large  bushy  shrub  so  common 
In  shrubberies  and  cottage  gardens,  and 
remarkable  in  early  summer  for  its  terminal 
tufts  of  large  creamy-white  fiowers  having 
a'  powerful  odour,  which  at  a  distance  is 


thought  to  resemble  that  of  orange-fiow- 
ers;  and  known  also  by  the  fiavour  of  its 
leaves,  which  is  precisely  that  of  cucum- 
bers. Tbe  terminal  flower  in  each  tuft, 
it  should  be  observed,  has  five  petals. 
Other  species  with  scentless  flowers  are 
less  frequently  cultivated.  French,  Sirin- 
gat;  German,  P/ei/enstraucK  CCA.  J] 
PHI  LABIA.    (Ft.)    PhittyrM. 

PHILESIACBiE.  iPhilenads.)  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  class  of  Dlctyogens.  They 
are  nearly  allied  to  Roadburghiacea,  from 
which  they  differ  in  their  trimerous  sym- 
metry, parietal  placents,  and  orthotropal 
ovules.  Most  authors  Include  them  in  that 
order.  They  are  natives  of  CtoiU,  and  com- 
prise the  genera  Phtlesia  and  Lapageria^ 
each  with  a  single  species.         [J.  H.  B.] 

PHILESIA  buxifolia^  the  PepIno  of  Val- 
di  via,  is  a  small  evergreen  box-leaved  erect 
shrub,  native  of  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  South  America,  from  Valdlvia  to  Magel- 
haens'  Straits,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
large  beautiful  drooping,  somewhat  bell- 
shaped,  bright  rose-red,  rather  waxy  flow- 
ers. By  some  botanists  it  is  referred  to 
SmilacetB,  while  others  place  it  and  the  ap- 
parently closely  allied  genus  Lapageria  In 


PhUnUbaxifoUa. 
a  separate  order,  styled  Phileaiaeea.  It  Is 
tbe  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  cha> 
racterised  by  having  a  small  three-leaved 
calyx  and  a  large  three-petaled  corolla,  mo- 
nadelphous  stamens,  and  an  obscurely 
three- lobed  stigma.  In  habit  it  Is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lapageria,  being  an  erect  stiff 
shrub  Instead  of  a  scrambling  climber, 
and  having  pennlnerved  in  place  of  flve- 
nerved  leaves.  [A.  SJ 

PHILIBBRTIA.   Sareostemma. 

PHILIPPIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  eight  stamens  partly  adherent  to 
each  other,  and  a  four-ceiled  four-valved 
seed-vessel,  containing  many  seeds.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  Madagascar, 
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and  Mauritiaa.  Thejr  are  shrubs,  having 
the  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  six :  and 
the  flowers  small  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [Q,  D.] 

PHILIPPODENDRON.  A  name  given 
by  Poiteaa,  in  honour  of  King  Louls-Phl- 
ilppe,  to  a  little  tortuous  shrub  cultivated 
in  the  Paris  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  and  tlien 
believed  to  have  been  of  Nepalese  origin, 
and  to  be  the  type  of  a  new  natural  order. 
A  further  investigatiuu  has,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  the  Plagianthtia  bettdinuSt 
a  malvaceous  plant  from  New  Zealand. 

PHILLTREA.  Evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  introduced  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  commonly  planted  la 
shrubberies  and  parks  where  it  Is  desired 
to  have  a  mass  of  foliage  in  winter.  Many 
species  and  varieties  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  all  of  which  agree  in  having  ob- 
long more  or  less  serrated  opposite  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  greenish-white  flowers 
growing  in  axillary  clusters.  They  belong 
to  the  order  OleacetB,  and  are  closely  allied 
to  the  olive,  but  bear  a  globose  berry  The 
species  most  commonly  grown  are  P.  lati- 
folia,  P.  media,  and  P.  angiuti/olia,  from 
which  numerous  varieties  have  been  de- 
rived. The  Phlllyreas  with  hollies  and 
yews  were  formerly  much  employed  as  sub- 
jects for  the  topiary  art ;  but  they  are  now 
mostly  allowed  to  retain  their  natural  habit. 
-,  CAPE.    Casaine  eapensU.       [C.A.J.J 

PHILODENDRON.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  plants  of  the  family  AracecB. 
They  have  mostly  scrambling  stems,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  trunks  of  trees, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  leaves 
are  large,  often  irregularly  lobed,  the  blades 
attached  to  the  stalk  by  a  kind  of  joint,  and 


Philodendron  SimtiL 

the  veins  very  small  and  densely  crowded. 
The  spathe  opens  after  the  fertilisation  of 
tbe  flowers,  and  falls  off  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Tbe  spadix  is  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  the  spathe,  wholly  covered  with  flowers, 
the  abortive  ones  being  placed  below  the 
stamens ;  anthers  sessile,  opening  at  the 
summit ;  ovary  many-celled, wltb  numerous 


ovules  attached  to  the  Inner  angle  of  each 
I  compartment  by  means  of  long  threads. 
Several  species  are  in  cultivation  as  stove 
plants.  [M.  T  M.l 

PHIL0GL0S8A.  A  decumbent  Peruvian 
herb,  with  yellow  radiating  flower-heads, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Compositce,  of  the 
tribe  Heliantheoe.  It  is  technically  placed 
near  Calliopsis,  but  differs  at  first  sight  by 
the  much  more  numerous  narrow  ligulate 
ray-florets.  The  branches  of  the  style  are 
also  very  hispid. 

PHILOGYNB.  OneofHaworth'sspnrlons 
genera  of  amaryllids,  of  which  he  described 
eight  species,  all  founded  upon  well-known 
varieties  of  Narcisaiu  odorua,  the  sweet- 
smelling  Narcissus.  [A.  8.J 

PHILOTHECA.  A  genus  of  RutaceoB, 
consisting  of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  eastern  extratropical  parts  of  Austra- 
lia. The  leaves  are  linear,  and  the  flower- 
stalks  axillary  and  terminal,  solitary  with 
small  scale-like  bracts.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
parted ;  petals  five,  stalked,  much  longer 
than  the  sepals ;  stamens  ten,  those  oppo- 
site the  petals  shorter  than  the  rest ;  the 
fliaments  hairy  above,  and  combined  below 
into  a  smooth  tube ;  ovary  on  a  short  stalk, 
flve-lobed,  the  styles  combined  into  one. 
Fruit  of  five  two-valved  capsules  or  fol- 
licles, each  with  one  seed.  P.  anstralis, 
with  red  flowers.  Is  grown  as  an  ornamen- 
tal shrub  In  greenhouses.  Tbe  name  should 
be  more  correctly  PstZotAeco,  from  the 
Greek  pailoa^  smooth,  in  allusion  to  the 
smooth  sheath  or  tube  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.3 

PHILYDRAOE^.  (Watertporta.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  petalold  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  xyrldal  alliance  of 
Endogens.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Xyrir 
daceoE,  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  want  of  an 
outer  perianth,  In  the  Inner  perianth  being 
two-leaved.  In  having  three  stamens,  two 
abortive,  and  in  the  embryo  being  large  in 
the  axis  of  the  albumen.  The  flowers  have 
spathaceous  bracts ;  the  roots  are  fibrous, 
the  stem  simple,  leafy  and  often  woolly, 
and  the  leaves  ensiform  and  sheathing  at 
the  base.  They  are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Cochin  China,  and  China.    [J.  H.  B.J 

PHILYDRUM.  The  type  of  the  Phily- 
dracece,  and  comprising  a  single  species, 
native  of  wet  marshy  places  in  China  and 
Australia.  This  plant,  P.  lanuifmosum,  is 
an  erect  annual  attaining  a  height  of  two 
to  three  feet,  with  lance-shaped  leaves  di- 
lated at  the  base,  covered  (as  also  are  the 
outer  portions  of  the  perianth,  and  the 
capsules)  with  dense  woolly  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  placed  on  long  spikes, 
and  protected  by  sheathing  bracts.  The 
genus  Is  distinguished  from  Hetceria,  the 
only  other  genus  of  the  order,  by  the  an- 
thers, whose  cells  are  somewhat  spiral, 
and  by  the  placentae  of  the  fruit,  which 
are  two-lobed  and  recurved,  bearing  the 
numerous  seeds  on  the  outer  surface.  The 
seeds,  moreover,  are  marked  externally 
with  spiral  strlatlons,  and  have  a  little  cap- 
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like  process  at  one  end.  The  genus  derives 
Its  name  from  the  localities  in  which  the 
species  Is  foand. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  consist  of  a  yel- 
low perianth  in  two  segments,  and  three 
stamens— one  fertile  opposite  the  lower 
segment  of  the  perianth,  two  sterile  and  pe- 
taloid.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  the  flower  as 
'  wanting  the  calyx,  and  having  a  two-leaved 
corolla;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  upper 
j  segment  is  frequently  notched,  and  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  the  posi- 
I  tion  of  the  stamens,  It  seems  preferable  to 
I  consider  the  parts  of  the  perianth  as  con- 
'  stttating  a  calyx  rather  than  a  corolla. 
'  The  leaves  are  equltant;  spongy  within,  and 
with  partitions  of  star-shaped  cells.    The 
straccare  of  the  flower-stalk  is  like  that  of 
an  Exogen  rather  than  an  Endogen,  being 
j  I  ceilolar  on  the  outside  and  in  the  centre, 
I  while  between  the  two  layers  a  perfect 
I  circle  of  woody  tissue  occurs.    The  polien- 
!t  grains  are  round,  and  cohere  In  groups  of 
I,  four.  [M.T.M.] 

PHLEBODITTM.   One  of  the  ne^velned 
genera  separated  from  Polypodium,  with 

I  ^Mch  It  agrees  entirely  in  respect  to  the 
,;  (mctiflcation.  The  veins  are  reticulated, 
'  with  free  included  veinlets,  which  are  ex- 

II  current;  and  the  sori  are  placed  on  the 
!!  converging  apices  of  two  or  more  of  these 
I  Tetniets  occupyingan  elongated  areole,  the 

costal  areole  being  transverse  and  void. 
The  typical  species  is  P.  aurmm.   [T.  M.] 

1  PHLEBOMORPHA.  The  myceUum  of 
:  certain  fungals. 

"  "  ag- 


Wbs,  at  great  elevations. 


in 
[D.M.] 

PHIXEUM.  The  cellular  layer  of  bark 
D«ow  the  epidermis. 

PHLG  genus  of  the  labiate  or- 

oer,  han  jrder  of  the  calyx  entire 

*iore«  and  the  tube  of  the  co- 

;>erlip  compressed,  entire 
he  lower  three-cleft  and 
species    are    herbs  and 
,  -  -,  Uflerent  parts  of  Europe 

■M  ^'J' nkled  leaves,  and  flowers 

yellow,  white,  or  purple.  Several  have  been 
fe  5  *°*'""»  ««  garden  plants.  The  name 
*"«>Pted  from  one  used  by  ancient  Greek 
^rtter^  [G.  D.3 

J*HLOX.  Favourite  showy  herbaceous 
"^ts,  mostly  perennial,  belonging  to  the 
— '-     I,  and  distinguished  by  the  f  ol- 


,|rollaih( 
lornotd 


I  >rab8, 


lowing  characters  :-caIyx  deeply  flve-clef  t ; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  with  an  elongated 
tube  and  wedge-shaped  segments.whicb  are 
twisted  before  expansion ;  stamens  Ave,  in- 
serted above  the  middle  of  the  tu1>e ;  cells 
of  the  capsule  one-seeded.  Most  of  the 
species  agree  in  sending  up  rod-like  un- 
branched  stems,  one  to  four  feet  high,  with 
opposite  undivided  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  handsome  flowers,  which  are 
white,  blue,  some  shade  of  red,  or  varie- 
gated. They  are  all  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  many  species  have  been  so  long 
cultivated  and  hybridised  that  their  spe- 
6iflc  names  have  given  place  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  names  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  horticulturists.  P.  Drum- 
mondi,  an  annual  species,  is  among  the 
most  showy  of  the  family,  and  from  its  low 
habit,  and  profusion  of  flowers  of  many 
hues,  Is  deservedly  popular*  German, 
Flammenblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PHOBERO&    8colopi(k 

PHCENICEOUS.  Pure  lively  red,  with  a 
mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

PH(ENIX.  With  the  exception  of  two 
species  found  in  South-eastern  Africa,  this 
genus  of  palms,  of  which  about  a  dozen 
species  are  known,  is  confined  to  Northern 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  as  far 
east  as  Hong  Kong.  As  a  genus  It  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  pinnate  leaves  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  tribe  Coryphece, 
which  Is  characterised  by  the  flowers  pos- 
sessing three  distinct  ovaries.  Some  spe- 
cies have  scarcely  any  trunk,  while  others 
(as  the  Date  Palmj  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  have  their  trunks  thickly  covered  with 
the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  The  flower-spikes 
grow  out  from  amongst  the  leaves  and 
bear  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  the  two  sexes 
being  upon  distinct  trees.  Both  kinds  have 
a  cup-shaped  three-toothed  calyx,  and  a 
corolla  of  three  petals  with  their  edges 
valvate  in  the  male,  and  overlapping  In 
the  female ;  the  former  containing  usually 
six  (very  rarely  three  or  nine)  stamens, 
with  hardly  any  fllaments  and  narrow  erect 
anthers,  and  the  latter  three  distinct 
ovaries  with  sessile  hooked  stigmas.  Only 
one  of  the  ovaries,  however,  comes  to  per- 
fection, and  ripens  Into  a  one-seeded  fleshy 
fruit,  the  seed  being  composed  of  homy 
albumen  with  a  groove  down  the  front  and 
the  embryo  placed  at  the  back. 

The  Date  Palm,  P.  dadylifefra^  Is  culti- 
vated in  immense  quantities  all  over  the 
northern  partof  Africa,  uid more  sparingly 
In  Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe ;  and 
In  some  of  these  countries  its  fruit,  though 
only  known  by  us  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
affords  the  principal  food  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise 
of  the  various  domestic  animals,— dogs, 
horses,  and  camels  being  alike  partial  to 
it.  The  tree  usually  grows  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a  great  age, 
trees  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  years 
old  continuing  to  produce  their  annual 
crop  of  dates.  Numerous  varieties  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Arabs  and  distinguished 
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by  different  names,  according  to  tbeir 
;  shape,  size,  qnality,  and  time  of  ripening 
■  The  fruit,  however,  is  not  the  only  valu- 
!  able  part  of  this  widely  dispersed  tree, for, 
I  as  with  the  cocoarnnt  tree,  nearly  every 
I  part  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The 
huts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  entirely  con- 
structed of  its  leaves ;  the  fibre  ilif)  sur- 
rounding the  bases  of  their  stalks  is  used 
for  making  ropes  and  coarse  cloth,  the 
stalks   themselves    for    crates,    baskets, 
brooms,  walking-sticks,  &c,  and  the  wood 
for  building  substantial  houses;  the  heart 
of  young  leaves  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the 
sapaffordsan  intoxicating  beverage  (Uigbi), 
though  to  obtain  It  the  tree  is  destroyed ; 
and  even  the  hard  and  apparently  useless 
stones  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 


Phcenix  dactyllfera. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the  Date  was 
probably  the  Palm  which  supplied  the 
*  branches  of  palm-trees '  mentioned  by  St. 
John  (xil.  13)  as  having  been  carried  by 
the  people  who  went  to  meet  Christ  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  from 
which  Palm-Snnday  takes  its  name. 

P.  Btflvestria,  called  the  Wild  Date,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  authors  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  date.  It  is  common  all  over 
India,  and,  like  the  last,.attaln8  a  consider- 
able height.  Large  quantities  of  toddy  or 
palm-wine  are  ot\tained  from  It,  but  the 
Asiatics,  more  skilful  than  the  Africans, 
obtain  it  by  merely  cutting  off  the  young 
flower-spike,  by  which  means  they  do  not 
destroy  the  tree  Date-sugar,  so  exten- 
sively used  in  India,  is  made  by  simply  boil- 
ing the  toddy.  fA.  80 

PHCENOCOMA.  A  generic  name  pro- 
posed by  D.  Don  for  the  Helichrysum  pro- 
li/erum,  a  Cape  species  which  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  central  florets  of  the 
head  being  males  only  and  not  hermaphro- 
dite. It  Is  a  rather  showy  everlasting, 
with  very  small  granular  clustered  leaves, 
and  large  solitary  terminal  flower-heads, 
having  an  Involucre  of  many  rows  of 
scales,  the  outer  of  which  are  short  and 


appressed,  and  the  inner  long  radiating 
shiny  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-purple  colour. 
The  tubular  flve-toothed  florets  are  seated 
upon  a  naked  receptacle.  The  pappus  con- 
sists of  a  single  row  of  rough  bristles, 
those  of  the  male  club-shaped,  and  those 
of  the  female  variously  cohering.  CA.  S  ] 

PHOLIDIA.  A  genus  of  Myoporacea, 
containing  two  species  from  New  Holland. 
They  are  shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  very  short  solitary  axiUaiy  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft, 
undergoing  no  change  in  fruiting ;  the  co- 
rolla is  funnel-shaped,  with  an  unequally 
flve-lobed  spreading  limb;  there  are  four 
didynamons  included  stamens,  with  cres- 
cent-shaped anthers ;  and  the  ovary  is  ob- 
long and  four-celled,  with  a  capitate  erosr^ 
ginate  stigma.  The  drupe  has  a  four- 
celled  and  four-seeded  stone.         [W.  a3 

PHOLIDOTA.  A  tropical  Asiatic  genua 
of  orchids,  the  several  species  of  which  are 
all  epiphytes  either  with  pseudobulbs  or 
fleshy  jointed  rhizomes,  and  having  plicate 
leaves,  and  terminal  usually  imbricated  and 
two-ranked  drooping  flower«plkea.  Its 
flowers  have  equal  distinct  sc^a ;  smaller 
petals ;  a  concave  entire  or  three-lobed  lip 
parallel  with  the  column,  which  is  semi- 
cylindrlcal  or  winged ;  and  a  two-lipped 
two  or  f our-valved  anther,  containing  four 
distinct  globose  pollen-masses.       [A.  8.J 

PHOLIOTA.  A  subgenus  of  Agarieug 
belonging  to  the  series  with  brown  or 
ferruginous  spores,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  distinct  wovoi  veil,  form- 
ing a  ring  on  the  stem.  One  or  twa  are  es- 
culent, amongst  which  X  pvdicus  ts  much 
esteemed  in.Italy.  A.  mtadbUU  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Gemotan  Stock- 
schwamm,  ^1.  meUetu,  but  It  is  not  clear 
that  it  Is  wholesome.  ZM»  J.  B.3 

PHORADENDRON.  An  extensive  genua 
of  LoranthaeetB,  conflned  to  the  New  World, 
but  extending  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil.  It  has  dioecious  or  monoscions 
flowers :  the  males  with  a  trifld  perianth, 
and  transversely  two-celled  anthers  open- 
ing by  pores  or  vertical  slits  (sometimes 
one-celled  ones  by  confluence) ;  and  the 
females  with  a  three-lobed  perianth,  and 
sessile  obtuse  stigma.  The  numerous  spe- 
cles  are  parasitic  usually  leafy  shrubs,  and 
have  catkin-like  jointed  spikes  of  sessile 
immersed 'flowers.  One,  which  ^rows  on 
elms  and  hickories  in  the  United  States,  Is 
known  as  the  American  Mlstleto.    [A.  &] 

PHORANTHIUM. 
Composites. 


The  receptacle    of 


PHORMITTM.  The  four  species  wtal^ 
have  at  different  times  been  ascribed  to 
this  genus  of  LiUaceat  are  now  combined 
into  one  variable  species,  P.  Umax,  theN^w 
Zealand  Flax,  which  is  conflned  to  N^vr 
Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  This  plant 
forms  large  tufts,  and  has  sword-draped 
leaves  growing  in  opposite  rows  and  rl—n 
ing  each  other  at  the  base ;  those  of  one 
variety  being  from  Ave  to  six  feet  lonsr»  of 
a  bright  green  above  and  glaucous  nndM>> 
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neatli,  and  those  of  another  only  half  as 
long:  and  palerin  coloar.  Its  flower-spikes, 
which  are  large  and  alternately  branched, 
rise  up  out  of  the  centre  of  the  leaves; 
those  of  the  large-leaved  variety  reaching 
the  height  of  sixteen  feet  and  bearing  deep 
oraugc-red  flowers,  while  those  of  the  other 
are  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  have 
yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  tubular  perianth  of  six  erect 
pieces,  the  three  inner  of  which  spread  out 
at  the  tip ;  six  stamens  projecting  beyond 


Fbormlom  tenax. 
the  perianth,  andaltemately  shorter ;  and 
a  three-celled  ovary  bearing  a  three-sided 
style  and  simple  stigma,  ripening  into  a 
long  bluntly  triangular  three- valved  cap- 
rale,  containing  two  rows  of  small  flatten- 
ed black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  a  large 
qnaotity  of  strong  useful  fibre,  to  which 
tbe  name  of  New  Zealand  Plax  has  been 
given.  Wh^n  Captain  Cook  first  landed  in 
New  Zealand,  he  found  this  flax  in  common 
nse  among  the  natives  for  making  various 
articles  of  clothing,  string,  nets,  &c. ;  and 
■loce  the  colonisation  of  that  country 
varfoufl  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  render  it  an  article  of  export, 
bat  hitherto  without  much  success— the 
cost  of  preparation,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  viscid  gummy  matter  in  the  leaves, 
bein^  too  (freat  to  allow  of  a  remunerative 
prone  [A.  &] 

PHORUS.  A  termination  In  Greek  com- 
pounds, signifying  a  stalk,  or  support;  a 
part  which  hears  some  other  parts. 

PHOTINIA.  A  genus  of  PomaeecB  allied 
to  CraUBgua ;  but  the  ovary  is  usually  two- 
celled  only,  and  the  succulent  fruit,  crown- 
ed by  the  persistent  lobes  of  the  calyx,  has 
tte  endocarp  thin  and  cartilaginous,  not 
fbrmf  ng  tbe  bony  nuts  of  CraUBgiu.  There 
•le  several  species  natives  of  the  moun- 
talnoiu  parts  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
India,  of  C^ina,  Japan,  and  North-west 
America.  They  are  all  erect  unarmed 
Arab*,  with  evergreen  laurel-like  leaves. 
ad  Diimerons  small  flowers  in  terminal 


panicles.  One  species,  P.  semdata,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  has  long  been  an  in- 
mate of  our  shrubberies  under  the  name 
of  Cratcegu8  gUUrra,  and  is  very  ornamental 
as  an  evergreen  from  its  handsome  shining 
foliage,  but  more  particularly  so  when  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  its  developing  in  per- 
fection its  rich  panicles  of  Innumerable 
small  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  P.  arlmtifolia, 
from  California,  has  also  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  the  Himalayan  species 
may  be  well  worth  introduction. 

PH0TIN0PTERI8.  A  genus  of  acrostl- 
chaceous  ferns  of  scandent  habit,  with  pin- 
nate coriaceous  fronds,  which  are  fertile 
and  contracted  in  the  upper  part,  and  have 
the  pinne  articulated  with  a  basal  auricle 
on  the  lower  side.  The  venation  is  netted, 
with  free  divaricate  clavate  veinlets  in 
the  ultimate  areoles.  The  fructiflcation,  as 
lu  this  group,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  pinnse.  P.  speciosa,  probably  the 
only  species,  is  found  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. [T.  M.] 

PHKA6MA.  A  spurious  dissepiment  in 
fruits,  i.e.  one  which  is  not  formed  by  the 
sides  of  carpels :  a  partition,  of  whatever 
kind. 

PHRA6MIFER,  PHRAGMIGER.  Di- 
vided by  partitions. 

PHRAGMITES.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Arundinece.  The  inflo- 
rescence forms  large  spreading  lax  pani- 
cles; with  three  to  six-flowered  spikelets,  in 
which  respect  this  genus  differs  from  some 
others  that  are  nearly  allied,  but  have  spike- 
lets  with  one  flower  in  each.  The  flowers 
are  enveloped  with  long  silky  hairs.  Stcu- 
dcl  describes  eighteen  species  in  his  Si/nop- 
8i»;  these  range  over  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  Western  Europe  to  Japan.  P. 
communis  is  the  only  native  species,  and 
Is.  besides,  the  largest  British  grass. 
Though  not  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, it  is  of  great  importance  for  binding 
the  earth  on  river-banks  with  its  exten- 
sively creeping  rootstocks.  CD-  M.J 

PHRIGAN0PT0SI8.  A  name  given  by 
R6  to  a  disarticulation  of  vine-shoots  that 
takes  place  principally  when  the  previous 
summer  has  been  cold  and  cloudy,  and  the 
wood  imperfectly  ripened.  It  may  be  ob- 
served most  years  In  this  country  In  the 
small  lateral  shoots,  and  was  known  to 
Pliny,  who  after Theophrastus  calls  it  arti- 
culated.  See  Cladoptosis.      [M.J.  B.] 

PHRYNIUM.  A  genus  of  MarantacecBt 
consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  American 
perennial  plants  with  creeping  roots,  con- 
tracted stems,  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  heads  or  panicles.  The  inner 
lateral  petals  (abortive  stamens)  are  larger 
than  the  outer  or  true  petals;  the  lip  Is 
two-Iobed ;  the  filament  Is  short,  attached 
to  the  inner  lateral  segment  of  the  corolla, 
the  anther  terminal ;  the  ovary  three-celled, 
with  a  single  ovule  In  each  compartment, 
a  style  curved  above,  and  an  Incurved  some- 
what funnel-shaped  stigma  Pmit  capsu- 
lar, three-celled,  three-valved.  Several  spe- 
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cles  are  grown  in  this  country  as  stove 
plants ;  they  are  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  species  of  CcUatheeu  Some  of  them 
yield  abundance  of  fibre.  On  the  authority 
of  Lourelro,  the  leaves  are  used  In  China 
for  making  vinegar  with  sugar  and  water 
or  spirit  of  rice.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PHTHIRIASIS.  A  disease  produced  by 
the  presence  of  insects ;  lousiness. 

PHU.    Valeriana  JHoseoridi*. 

PHUIiWARAH.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bassia  butyracea. 

PHURRA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
leaves  of  Chamaeropa  RUchiana. 

PHYCELLA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can Amaryllidacea,  comprising  some  eight 
or  ten  handsome  bullious  plants,  with  linear 
channeled  leaves,  and  flstular  terete  scapes 
8up|)orting  umbels  of  numerous  declinate 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  tube-like,  six- 
parted  with  a  short  tube,  and  subequal  con- 
volute segments  somewhat  spreading  at 
the  apex  ;  the  stamens  are  six  in  number, 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  with 
declinate  filaments ;  the  style  filiform,  de- 
clinate, with  a  simple  stigma ;  the  ovary 
three-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell 
disposed  in  two  series.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  Hippeastrum,  but  the  fauclal  mem- 
brane is  not  defective  on  the  lower  side. 
The  flowers  are  red,  and  generally  marked 
with  yellow.  [T.  M.] 

PH  YCOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  the  Alga  or  Seaweeds. 

PHYCOMATER.  The  gelatine  in  which 
the  sporules  of  algals  first  vegetate. 

PH  YCOMA.  The  whole  mass  of  an  algal ; 
its  thallus  and  reproductive  bodies. 

PHY6ELIUS  eaperuU  is  a  South  African 
shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  ScrophulariacecBt 
very  nearly  allied  to  Pentatemon,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  long  curved  tube  of  the  corolla. 
In  the  barren  stamen  reduced  to  a  small 
scale,  and  in  the  very  oblique  capsule,  one 
cell  being  always  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  quite  gla- 
brous ;  and  the  flowers  in  atermlnal  panicle, 
each  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

PHYKENCHYMA.  The  elementary  tis- 
sue of  algals. 

PHYLIOA.  Handsome  shrubs,  with  cu- 
rious evergreen  foliage,  and  the  habit  of  a 
heath,  belonging  to  the  order  Bhamnacece. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  cylindrical  and 
flve-cleft;  the  stamens*  are  protected  by 
petal-like  scales ;  and  the  seed-vessel  con- 
tains three  seeds.  Most  of  -the  species  are 
natives  of  South  Africa,  where,  with  their 
much-branched  stems  and  narrow  leaves, 
they  Inhabit  dry  sandy  ground,  to  a  certain 
extent  simulating  the  heath  tribe.  The 
narrow  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  white 
beneath,  and  revolute  at  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in 
heads  or  spikes.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  and  several  are 


cultivated,  especially  P.  ericoides,  called  by 
,  the  French  Bruyire  du  Cap.        [C.  A.  J.3 

PHYLLAGATHIS  rotundifolia  Is  tLOome- 
,  what  herbaceous  shrub,  native  of  Sumatra, 
having  large  cordate-ovate  denticulate  and 
I  strongly  seven  to  nine-nerved  leaves,  of  a 
■  rich  glossy  metallic  green  on  the  upper 
I  side,  and  a  bright  red  beneath  ;  and  a  ter- 
I  minal  head  of  small  purple  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  large  dark-purple  .bracts.    The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Melaatomacete,  and  has 
flowers  with  a campanulate  f our-Iobed  calyx 
having  two  or  three  bristles  on  the  back  of 
!  the  lobes  and  others  between  them  ;  four 
I  ovate  pointed  petals ;  eight  stamens  with 
I  subulate  one-pored  anthers  without  any 
prolongation  of  the  connective ;  aud  an 
.  adherent  four-celled  ovary,  bearing  a  slen- 
der style  terminating  in  a  punctif orm  stig- 
ma. [A.  8.] 

I  PHYLLANTHTJS.  A  genus  of  dioecious 
I  £wpftorWac«B,  characterised  by  Its  perianth 
I  of  flveor  six  imbricate  divisions :  the  male 
flowers  with  three  stamens,  the  filaments 
either  free  or  united  and  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  glands ;  and  the  females  with 
an  ovary  of  three  cells,  two  ovules  in  each, 
and  a  short  three-branched  style,  each 
branch  being  again  forked  or  divided.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  all  natives  of 
hot  countries,  and  very  variable  in  stature, 
from  small  prostrate  annuals  to  moderate- 
sized  trees.  The  leaves  are  usually  small, 
alternate,  entire,  and  so  arranged  in  opiK)- 
slte  rows  along  the  smaller  branches  as  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  pinnate  leaves. 
The  small  green  flowers,  often  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  purple  tinge,  are  usually  clustered 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  very  fre- 
quently one  female  is  surrounded  by  several 
males  In  each  axil.  The  fruit  Is  a  small  de- 
pressed or  globular  capsule,  scparatincr  into 
two-valved  cocci. 

Few  species  present  any  special  Interest. 
The  section  Xylophylla  comprises  several 
shrubs,  chiefly  West  Indian,  curious  from 
their  flattened  leaf-like  smaller  branches 
without  any  other  leaves  than  minute 
scales.  P.  Niruri  and  its  allies,  very  abun- 
dant in  tropical  America,  as  well  as  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  P.  Urinaria,  and  others 
more  specially  limited  to  Asia,  are  low  pro- 
strate annuals,  weeds  of  cultivation,  and 
occasionally  used  medicinally.  The  leaves 
of  P.  Conami  and  some  others  are  used  In 
tropical  America  for  poisoning  fish.  P. 
natans,  from  tropical  America,  is  a  very 
small  species  with  the  aspect  of  a  Salvinia, 
usually  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  still 
waters.  None  of  the  species  have  flowers 
sufficiently  showy  for  cultivation  for  oma- 
ment.    See  Emblica  and  Xylophylla. 

PHYLLARTHRON.  A  small  genus  of 
Cfreacentiacece,  composed  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  confined  to  the  islands  of  Eastern 
Africa,  principally  Madagascar.  They  have 
a  very  peculiar  habit,  in  consequence  of 
the  leaves  being  narrow,  and  more  or  less 
linear,  and  made  up  of  definite  points  one 
t*  two  inches  long.  The  calyx  is  five-cor- 
nered, ribbed  and  persistent ;  the  corolla 
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fonnel-shaped ;  the  stamens  four  in  num- 
ber ;  and  the  fruit  cylindrical,  very  fleshy, 
and  apparently  many-celled.  The  branches 
are  more  or  less  glutinous,  and  often  flat 
or  angular;  the  flowers  appear  in  terminal 
or  axillary  racemes,  and  are  generally  pink ; 
whilst  the  fruit,  about  as  long  as  the  little 
finger,  is  dirty  white.  In  Mauritius  the 
fruit  of  P.  comorense  is  used  for  jellies, 
and  is  also  much  sought  after  by  birds :  P. 
Bojerianum  has  likewise  an  edible  fruit. 
Both  are  Inmates  of  our  stores.     [  B.  8J 

PHYLLIDE.    (Pr.)    Fhyltts. 

PHYLLTLE8IA.  In  some  plants  a  curt 
of  the  leaf  is  constitutional,  as  in  SaHx  an- 
mUaris.  A  similar  condition,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  distortion  or  blistering. 
may  be  produced  by  aphides,  parasitic 
fungi,  or  by  particular  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  affection  called  curl  in 
potatos  is  of  a  different  character.  See 
Curl  and  Pbach  Blistbb.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PHYLLIS.  This  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek  phylUm,  a  leaf,  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Ciiichonacea,  the  species  of  which  have 
handsome  foliage.  The  genus  consists  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Canary  Isles,  with 
the  leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three 
or  four,  and  having  membranous  stipules 
prolonged  into  thread-like  processes.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  in  a  terminal  panicle  ; 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  divided  into  two  un- 
equal deciduous  lobes  ;  the  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  flve-parted,  with  a  short  tube  al- 
lowing the  Ave  stamens  to  protrude  beyond 
it :  styles  two,  hairy ;  fruit  of  two  dry  in- 
dehiscent  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHTLLITIS.    Scolopendrium. 

PHTLLOBRTON  The  contracted  pedi- 
cel of  an  ovary,  such  as  occurs  in  some 
peppers. 

PHYLLOCACTTS.  Several  species  and 
varieties  of  this  genus  of  CaetacecB  are  cul- 
tivated in  hothouses  in  this  country  for 
the  sake  of  their  flue  white  or  crimson 
flowers,  which  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  showy  of  the  order  Some  confusion 
exists  in  their  nomenclature,  owing  to 
many  of  the  species  having  formerly  been 
referred  to  the  genera  Epivhyllum  and 
CereuB.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  their  curious  flat  broad 
leaf -like  branches;  and  from  the  former  by 
their  flowers  being  produced  from  the 
notches  or  indentures  along  the  edges  of 
the  branches  instead  of  at  the  end,  and 
having  small  sepal-like  segments  scattered 
wide  apart  on  the  tube,  and  numerous  long 
petals  Tarlously  expanded  so  as  to  form  a 
rose-like,  or  a  funnel-  or  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla, with  the  stamens  attached  to  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  the  outer  ones  being 
longer  than  the  Inner.  The  nine  species 
described  by  botanists  are  found  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Brazil  P.Ackerman- 
at,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  flowers  measur- 
ing as  much  as  seven  Inches  across,  and  of 
a  rich  scarlet  colour  like  those  of  somd 
varieties  of  Certu*  tpecio«is»im%St  with 


brord,  very  sharp-pointed,  slightly  waved 
petals  ;  its  stems  are  rounded  at  the  l*ase  1 
and  bear  little  tufts  of  short  bristles,  and 
its  flat  branches  are  from  two  to  two-and- 
a-half  inches  broad  and  wared  or  deeply 
dented  along  the  margin.  P.  anguliger  is 
a  West  Mexican  species,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  its  flat  branches  deeply  and 
sharply  lobed  so  as  tu  resemble  pinnately 
cut  leaves,  the  lobes  almost  forming  righ^ 
angled  triangles;  its  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  fragrant,  have  brownish  outer 
petals,  and  pure  white  inner  ones.  [A.  6.} 

PHYLLOCARPUa  A  genus  of  J>gttiii(- 
noatf,  of  the  •nhoMer  CoMlpintea,  estab- 
lished by  Tnlasne  on  a  Brazilian  tree,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  on  short 
lateral  peduncles,  and  remarkable  for  the 
long  broad  very  fiat  and  thin  pod  witli  a 
winged  keel  Nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond the  dried  specimens. 

PHYLLOCLADUS.  A  ttngnlar  genus  of 
rozocMP,  consisting  of  trees  natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Borneo.  On 
young  seedling  plants  of  this  genus  the 
true  leaves  are  linear,  sharply  pointed,  one- 
nerved,  and  glaucous  on  the  under-surfkce : 
but  in  the  adult  plants,  rtiomb-sbaped 
phyllodes  are  formed.  These  phyllodes, 
emerging  from  the  axils  of  scaly  leaves, 
seem  to  be  formed  partly  of  the  brancblets, 
and  partly  of  a  number  of  linear  leaves  all 
united  so  as  to  form  one  leaf-like  organ. 
The  fruit  consists  of  a  few  thick  scales  ! 
each  bearing  one  ovule.  The  characters  of 
the  foliage  and  fruit  serve  to  distinguish 
this  genus  from  its  near  ally  Daerydium, 
P.  rhomboidalitt  the  Celery-topped  Pine,  is 
fn  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  is 
also  P.  trichomaruides,  the  bark  of  which 
yields  a  red  dye.  CM.T.MO 

PHYLLOCORYNE.  A  genus  of  Balano- 
phoraeecBt  whose  species  are  natives  of 
Jamaica.  They  have  a  lobed  or  branched 
rootstock,  from  which  proceed  a  number 
of  flower-stalks,  densely  invested  with 
scales,  and  bearing  cylindrical  or  oblong 
heads  of  flowers.  The  stamens  are  connate ; 
and  there  are  two  styles.  The  genus  is 
said  by  Dr.  Hooker,  its  originator,  to  differ 
from  Helosit,  both  in  habit,  and  in  the  leafy 
flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLL0DINE0U8.  Resembling  a  leaf, 
as  in  the  flattened  branches  of  Xyluph^Ua 
and  AusctM. 

PHYLLODE,  or  PHYLLODIUM.  That 
kind  of  leaf  which  results  from  an  enlarge- 
ment and  flattening  of  the  petiole  and  the 
loss  of  leaflets. 

PHYLLOGLOSSUM.  A  curious  genus 
of  clubmosses.  with  the  habit  of  an  adder's- 
tongue.  It  has  a  tuberous  root,  short  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  capsules  sup- 
ported by  a  stem  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  capsules  are  axillary  bivalved  and  sub- 
tended by  a  short  ovate  pointed  bract.  It 
is  found  in  marshy  ground  in  New  Zealand, 
and  is  curiously  connected  with  Ophioglos- 
aae«€B  by  the  very  similar  Gape  genus  Bkiao' 
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oIoMum.  It  may  be  added  that  the  germi- 
nation of  Ophioglosmm,  as  far  aa  U  known, 
•eema  to  confirm  the  affinity.     [M.  Ji  B.J 


Pbyllof  lownm  DmnimondL 

PHTLLOIDEOU&  The  same  aa  Folla- 
oeons. 

PHYLLOMA.  The  leaf-like  thallua  of 
algals,  as  in  Ulva. 

PHYLLOMANIA.  The  production  of 
leaves  in  unnsual  nambera,  or  in  unusual 
places. 

PHYLLOPHORA.  A  genus  of  rose-spor- 
ed  Alga  belonging  to  the  CryptonemiacecB, 
with  compound  nuclei,  tetraspores  collect- 
ed in  raised  warts,  and  a  flat  flabelliforra 
cleft  frond.  P.  rubens  is  very  common  on 
our  coast,  and  extremely  beautiful  when 
clear  of  parasites,  but  generally  rough  with 
Melobesia  or  zoophytes.  Three  others  oc- 
cur in  our  seas,  of  which  P.  membrani/olia 
alone  is  at  all  common.  [M.  J.  B  ] 

.  PHYLL0PT0SI8.  As  the  leaves  of  plants 
i  are  temporary  organs,  they  are  of  course 
i  subject  to  decay.  In  some  cases  their  con- 
tinuation with  the  stems  Is  so  Intimate 
that  they  hang  on  to  it  when  dead,  till  de- 
composition due  to  atmospheric  agents 
completely  destroys  them.  In  many  cases 
they  are  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  when 
vitality  Is  reduced  below  a  certain  point 
by  excess  of  heat,  deficiency  of  moisture, 
old  age,  or  any  other  cause,  they  fall  off, 
and  leave  a  scar  behind.  Schacht  supposes 
that  a  layer  of  cork  cells  is  formed  at  the 
point  of  division,  which  renders  their  sepa- 
ration easy  and  protects  the  scar.  We 
have  observed  something  like  this  in  pears, 
but  we  cannot  find  that  it  is  a  universal 
condition.  Trees  lose  their  leaves  at  very 
different  periods ;  in  most  cases  they  fall 
the  first  year;  the  Scotch  fir  retains  them 
three  years,  and  the  silver  fir  and  spruce 
eight  or  ten  years.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHTIiLOTA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoBCBf 
of  the  suborder  PapilionacecB,  consisting 
of  Australian  shrubs  with  heath-like  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  have  the  habit  of 
Ditltoynia,  and  their  characters  are  inter- 
mediate between  that  genus  and  PuUeruBo. 

PHTLLOTAXIS.  The  manner  In  which 
leaves  are  distributed  over  a  stem. 


PHYLLULA.  The  scar  left  on  a  branch 
by  the  faU  of  a  leal  i 

PHYLLTJM.  A  BcpaL  In  Greek  com-  ] 
pounds  s  a  leaf. 
PHYMATODES.  Pleopeliis. 
PHYSALTS.  This  name,  derived  from 
the  Greek  phusa,  a  bladder,  is  applied  to  » 
genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  turn 
Solanaceee.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  m 
greatly  Increases  In  slie  after  the  corolla 
fails  off,  so  that  the  fruit  is  enclosed  within 
a  large  leafy  bladder,  whence  the  name. 
The  corolla  is  folded  in  the  bud,  bell-shaped 
or  wheel-shaped,  and  conceals  the  flrestt- 
mens  within  its  tube;  the  anthers  openbf 
long  silts;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent, two- 
celled,  enclosed  within  the  distended  calyx. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed  In  tro- 
pical countries,  both  of  the  Old  and  HCT 
World,  and  one  is  found  even  In  the  south- 
ern and  middle  districts  of  Europe. 

Several  species  are  grown  In  English  ga^ 
dens,  the  best  known  being  the  hardy  Eoro- 
pean  species,  P.  Alkekengt,  better  known 
as  the  Winter  Cherry,  a  name  which  It  m 
received  in  consequence  of  Its  scarlet 
cherry-like  fruit  enclosed  within  the  en- 
larged calyx,  which  also  assumes  a  brigm 
red  colour,  and  thus  renders  theplantvetJ 
ornamental  In  the  beginning  of  the  whiter 
season.  The  calyx  of  this  plant  is  w 
quently  macerated  so  as  to  separate  ana 
preserve  the  fibrous  network  of  veins  ny 
which  It  Is  traversed,  In  the  same  raannw 
as  In  the  skeleton  leaves.  In  Arabia,  and 
even  In  Germany  and  Spain,  the  iruus, 
which  have  a  slightly  acid  taste,  are  eaten 
for  dessert.  The  fruits  of  P.  perwiaM  are 
likewise  edible,  as  well  as  those  of  P.  P*- 

besceiu,  the  Camaru  of  Brazil        

Several  of  the  species  are  conslderea  to 
possess  medicinal  properties ;  those alrejw 
mentioned  are  said  to  be  useful  as  diuret », 
while  P.  somnifera  has,  as  Its  name  impue*.  • 
narcotic  properties,  on  which  acco|""V"  ij 
was  mentioned  by  Dioscorldes.  Thelovw 
of  this  plant  steeped  In  warm  castorou 
are  employed  In  India  as  an  applicationM 
carbuncles  and  other  inflammatorj- bwm^ 
ings.  They  are  very  bitter,  and  are  giwn 
in  the  form  of  infusion  In  fevers,  ine 
seeds  are  stated  to  be  employed  t»  cMgn- 
late  milk.  According  to  Kunth,  theleava 
of  this  plant  have  been  found  with  tne 
Egyptian  mummies.  [«.  i-  «-J 

PHYSEMATIUM.    Woodsia. 
PHYSEUMA.    The  branch  of  a  C^ffl* 
PHYSIO,  CALVER'S.    A  North  Ameri- 
can name  for  Veronica  virginiea.  -.  w* 
DIAN.   An  American  name  for  w««w» 
trifoliata 

PHYSIOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  the  functions  of  plants. 

PHYSOCALYMMA-  The  beantlf^ 
striped  rose-coloured  wood  Imported  »»» 
Brazil,  and  called  Tulip-wood  by ourcaDh 
net-makers,  the  Rosenbolz  of  theGe^^ 
Bols  de  Rose  of  the  French,  and  fsooe 
Rosa  of  the  Portuguese— a  wood  wntcnow 
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of  late  been  nsed  in  considerable  quantUies 
tar  inlaying  costly  pieces  of  furniture, 
for  making  rarlous  articles  of  small-ware, 
for  tomery,  4c.— is  the  produce  of  P.JUni- 
hyeadum,  the  only  plant  belonging  to  this 
genas  of  LythrOiCea.  It  is  a  tree,  with  op- 
posite oval  rough  leaves;  and  large  ter- 
minal opposite-branched  panicles  of  pur- 
plish flowers,  which  are  produced  while 
the  tree  is  leafless.  Each  flower  has  two 
Urge  roundish  concave  bracts,  which  en- 
tirely enclose  the  bud  before  it  expands ; 
tbe  bell-shaped  eight-toothed  coloured 
calyx  is  inflated  and  persists  round  the 
ripe  fruit ;  the  eight  wavy  petals  are  in- 
tnrted  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ;  the 
twenty-four  stamens  are  long  and  project- 
ing,, two  of  them  being  placed  opposite 
each  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  one  op- 
posite each  petal ;  and  the  four-celled  he- 
roiq>berical  or  four-sided  ovary  bears  a  sim- 
ple long  style  and  round-headed  stigma, 
and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions 
ripens  into  a  one-celled  fruit,  with  a  free 
central  column  to  which  numerous  flat- 
tened winged  seeds  are  attached.  [A.  8.] 

PHT80CALYX.  A  genus  of  ScrophtOar 
riacwB,  consisting  of  two  species  only,  both 
of  them  Brazilian  shrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  entire  ovate  or  obovate  leaves, 
and  orange-coloured  flowers  In  terminal 
racemes.  Their  calyx  Is  large  and  inflated  ; 
the  corolla  is  tubular  with  five  spreading 
nearly  equal  lobes ;  the  stamens  are  didy- 
namous,  included  in  the  tube,  with  bearded 
and  awned  anthers ;  and  the  capsule  opens 
In  two  entire  valves.  Both  species  are 
tald  to  be  showy,  but  are  unknown  in  cul- 
tivation. 

PHYSOCHLAINA.  The  species  of  this 
senna  are  so  like  those  of  Hyosq/amtUt  that 
M«y  might  with  great  propriety  be  classed 
*ith  them,  as  they  were  originally.  They 
we  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  Si- 
hcrlt,  4c. ;  and  have  the  calyx  slightly 
mnated  and  flve-toothed  ;  the  corolla  fun- 
Ml^aped  below,  widening  above  into  the 
chape  of  a  bell,  its  limb  slightly  five-lobed ; 
the  stamens  Ave,  protruding  from  the  co- 
mh,  hairy  at  the  base ;  and  the  fruit  that 
w  tbe  henbane.  P.  orientalis,  better  known 
^tSyotcyamus  orientalia,  a  native  of  81- 
hcrta,  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  gar- 
dens. It  produces  its  violet-coloured  flow- 
ers early  in  the  season.  P.  physaioidea  is 
«l8o  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHT80LOBIT7M.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
'WW  of  the  suborder  PapilionacecB,  closely 
^iti  to  Kmnedya,  from  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly wfflciently  distinguished  by  its  broad 
orWcularvexillum  without  appendages  at 
tnebase,  giving  a  somewhat  different  shape 
w  the  flower ;  and  by  the  more  turgid  pod. 
« oonslBts  of  two  or  three  species  from 
woft-west  Australia,  with  the  trailing  or 
"2^*  ^"Wt  of  Kennedyat  and  scarlet 
BowCTs.  Qsoally  two  or  three  only  on  each 
g^cle.  Two  species  have  been  intro- 
2*M  to  our  gardens,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
J*t?  njalntain  themselves,  not  being  so 
••WT  as  the  allied  species  of  Zichya. 


PflYSOMYCBTES.  A  smaU  section  of 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  Aseomycetes  by 
the  total  absence  of  anything  like  an  hy- 
menlum,  and  the  vesicular  fruit  which 
encloses  an  Indeflnite  mass  of  sporidia. 
The  habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  many  Hy- 
phomycetea.  It  contains  two  natural  orders 
only  :  Antefmuiriei  analogous  to  Dematiei, 
and  JHucorini  analogous  to  Mucedines.  The 
threads  are  either  free  or  closely  felted, 
and  in  one  subterraneous  genus,  Endogone, 
they  form  a  little  ball.  Tn  Acrostalagmus 
the  sporidia  grow  from  a  definite  point 
within  the  vesicular  fruit.  Antennariei 
flourish  most  in  hot  countries,  and  the 
species  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
Capnodium,  that  it  is  not  certain  whether 
all  of  them  are  true  species.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PHTSOKHTNOHTJS.  A  genus  of  Cfmci' 
ferce  of  the  tribe  TaaiidoB,  from  Scinde,  com- 
prising a  glaucous  biennial,  with  the  ra- 
cemes arranged  In  a  panicle.  The  fruit  has 
a  very  large  ovate  acuminate  persistent 
beak,  and  two  small  valves  at  the  base; 
and  the  seeds,  two  In  number,  are  con- 
tained in  the  beak.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PHYSOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  the  um- 
bellifer  order,  distinguished  by  having 
each  half  of  the  fruit  nearly  kidney-shaped, 
with  flve  slender  equal  ribs,  and  one  broad 
oil-cell  in  each  furrow.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of  8outh- 
em  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  Their  lower 
leaves  are  usually  much  divided,  and  the 
upper  ones  are  in  some  mere  scales ;  their 
flowers  are  white,  the  umbels  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  name,  signifying '  bladder- 
seed,*  indicates  the  loose  outer  coat  of  the 
fruit  in  its  early  stage.  [6.  D.] 

PHY80STEGIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order; 
having  the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  much 
inflated  ;  and  the  corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  in 
three  round  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  notched.  The  species  are  herbs,  natives 
of  North  and  South  America,  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  acquisitions  to  gardens. 
The  name  indicates  the  bladder-like  char 
racter  of  the  calyx.  [G.  D.] 

PHY808TELMA.  A  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadacecB,  confined  to  India  and  Java,  and 
comprising  two  species  of  twining  plants, 
with  opposite  fleshy  ovate  or  oblong 
leaves,  lateral  long-stalked  umbels,  a  five- 
cleft  calyx,  a  rotate  five-lobed  corolla  of 
comparatively  large  size,  and  a  corona  com- 
posed of  flve  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  un- 
known. [B.  8.] 

PHY80STEM0N.    One  of  the  genera  of  I 
CapparidacecB,  the  name  of  which  is  ex-  j 
pressive  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  stamens,  I 
consisting  in  a  bladder-like  thickening  of  1 
the  top  of  the  filament.    The  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil',  with  annual  stems,  spar-  I 
ingly  provided  with  leaves,  and   yellow 
flowers  arranged  in  clusters ;  sepals  and 
petals  four ;  stamens  six  or  eight,  of  un- 
equal length,  some  of  them  bent  down- 
wards, the  two  or  four  uppennost  distended 
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in  tbe  way  before  mentioned ;  ovary  on  a 
very  short  stalk  bent  downwards,  and  ri- 
pening into  a  two-valved  pod.  The  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  are  attached  toareplum  or 
false  partition,  which  remains  behind  after 
tbe  two  valves  of  the  fruit  have  fallen 
away.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYS08TIGMA.  The  Ordieal-bean  of 
Old  Calabar,  the  Es^re  of  the  natives,  is 
the  type  of  a  genus  of  LeffuminotcB  of  the 
tribe  Phaeeolea,  approaching  Oanavalia  in 
the  character  of  its  seeds,  but  with  flowers 
very  like  Phaseolus,  except  that  its  bearded 
style  is  terminated  by  a  great  oblique  hood 
covering  the  blunt  stigma.  It  is  upon  the 
presence  of  this  hood  that  the  genus  de- 
pends for  its  character  and  name.  This 
plant,  called  P.  venenosum,  is  a  great 
twining  climber,  with  pinnately-trifoliate 
leaves,  and  axilUiry  pendulous  racemes  of 
purplish  bean-like  flowers.  Its  seeds,  in 
which  the  popular  Interest  in  the  plant 
centres,  are  borne  two  or  three  together  in 
dark-brown  pods  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  are  of  an  oblong  or  somewhat  hemi- 
spherical form,  about  an  inch  long,  rough- 
ish  but  a  little  polished,  blackish-brown 
with  a  long  dark  sunken  hilura  surrounded 
by  a  lighter-coloured  elevated  border.  These 
seeds  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  tbe  natives  of  Old  Calabar  as  an 
ordeal ;  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
other  crime  being  compelled  to  eat  them 
until  they  vomit  or  die— the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  Innocence,  and  the 
latter  of  guilt.  Recent  Investigations  in 
this  country  have  proved  them  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.       [A.  8.] 

PHYSURUS.  The  majority  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  of  orchids,  of  which  there 
are  a  considerable  number,  are  natives  of 
the  New  World,  the  exceptions  being  a 
few  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  the  type  of  one  of  the 
divisions  {PhyauridcB)  of  the  tribe  Neottece^ 
and  consists  of  small  terrestrial  plants  with 
slender  succulent  roots,  and  slim  stems 
bearing  loosely-sheathed  stalked  leaves, 
often  beautifully  marked  with  veins,  and 
usually  dense  terminal  spikes  of  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  They  have  nearly  equal 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals  placed 
beneath  the  lip,  and  the  dorsal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals.  Their  lip  is  parallel  with  the 
column,  concave,  constricted  below  the 
apex,  and  extended  downwards  into  a  fre- 
quently swollen  spur ;  and  their  column  is 
free  or  adnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  lip, 
straight  and  attenuated  into  an  ultimately 
bifid  rostellum,  having  the  anther  at  the 
back,  containing  two  sectile  pollen-masses 
attached  to  an  oblong  or  subulate  gland. 
Some  of  the  species  are  grown  in  this 
country  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves.  [A.  a] 

PHTTELEPHAS.  The  Ivory  Plant  of 
South  America,  P.  macrocarpa,  producing 
the  nuts  known  as  Marfll  Vejetal  or  Vege- 
table Ivory  In  commerce,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  curious  genus  closely  allied  to 
palms,  and  having  their  habit ;  but  dlfter- 


Ing  from  them  in  having  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  and  on  that  account 
I  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  the  type  of 
'  a  separate  natural  order,  Phytelephantea. 
I  The  plant  has  a  creeping  rooting  caudex 
'  or  trunk,  terminal  pinnatifid  leaves,  and 
I  axillary  flowers  emitting  a  powerful  per- 
I  fume.  The  male  and  female  flowers  ar<i 
,  on  separate  trees,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
'  male  plants  is  always  more  erect  and  taller 
I  than  that  of  the  female.  The  inflorescence 
I  of  the  male  plant  is  a  simple  fleshy  cylin- 
'  drical  spadlx  four  feet  long,  with  four  or 
flve  spathes,  and  crowded  with  flowers; 
while  that  of  the  female  plant,  which  also 
forms  a  simple  but  much  shorter  spadix, 
bears  £rom  six  to  seven  flowers,  of  a  pure 
white.  The  ovary  is  from  six  to  nine-celled, 
each  cell  containing  a  solitary  ovule.  The 
style  is  elongated,  and  divided  into  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  branches.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  collection  of  six  or  seven 
dmpes,  forming  clusters  which  are  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  the  drupes  being  covered 


Pliytelepluu  macrocsrpa. 

outside  with  hard  woody  pn>tuberancea. 
Each  drupe  contains  from  six  to  nine  seeds, 
the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  commerce,  fashion- 
ed by  the  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by 
European  turners.  Into  knobs,  reels  of 
spindles,  toys,  &e.  The  seed  at  flrst  con- 
tains a  clear  insipid  fluid,  with  which 
travellers  allay  their  thirst:  afterwards 
this  same  liquor  becomes  milky  and  sweet, 
and  it  changes  by  degrees  until  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  ivory.  Bears,  hogs,  and  turkeys 
devour  the  young  fruit  with  avidity.  En- 
closing the  seeds  is  a  yellow  sweet  oily 
pulp,  which  is  collected  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  sold,  under  the  name  of  Pipa  de 
Jagua,  for  one  real  (6d.)  a  pound  at  OcaKa, 
New  Granada.  With  the  leaves  the  Indians 
thatch  their  huts.  In  1854  one  thousand 
nuts  were  sold  in  London  for  7«.  6dL, 
but  the  price  is  very  fluctuating.  The 
Ivory  Plant  has  for  some  years  been  grown 
in  our  hothouses.  It  is  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America.  [B.  S.1 

PHTTETJMA.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  its  bolder 
generally  in  flve  deep  narrow  pieces ;  the 
stigma  two  to  three-cleft ;  and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  two  to  three  cells,  and  opening 
at  the  sides.    The  species  are  perenni^ 
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herbs,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Bnrope  and  Asia ;  they  are  generally  hand- 
eonie,  aud  some  are  well  known  in  caltivar 
tlon.  [G.  D.] 

PHTTOOHLORB.  Green  colouring  mat- 
ter; chlorophyll 

PHTTOCRENACBJE.  A  natnral  group 
of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lf ndley's  urtical  alliance  of  diclinous  Ezo- 
gens.  They  are  climbing  shrubs  with  en- 
tire or  palmate  leaves,  and  small  unisexual 
flowers  In  pwiicles  or  clusters.  The  males 
have  four  to  five  sepals,  four  to  five  valvate 
petals  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  four 
to  flre  Introrse  stamens,  the  filaments  aris- 
ing from  an  androphore.  The  females  have 
four  to  five  sepals  and  petals,  abortive 
stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  on  a  gynophore, 
with  two  ovules,  a  thick  style,  and  a  large 
Btigma.  Fruit  a  series  of  drupes  collected 
Into  a  lari^  globular  mass ;  seed  albumin- 
ons;  cotyledons  large  and  leafy.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  group  is, 
however,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Olacaceee.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOCRENB.  A  genus  of  climbing 
shrubs,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  or  pal- 
mate alternate  leaves ;  and  small  flowers, 
in  small  pea-shaped  heads,  on  racemes  that 
emerge  trom  near  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
The  flowers  are  dlcecious,  arranged  on  glo- 
bular fleshy  receptacles.  The  males  have 
a  four-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  with  four 
stamens  united  below,  and  attached  to  a 
tiiort  stallc  supporting  the  rudimentary 
pistiL  In  the  females  the  pistil  is  stalked, 
with  a  largre  and  thick  style  terminated  by 
a  cushion-shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
fle^y,  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded.  The 
wood  of  these  shrubs  is  soft  and  porous, 
aud  of  peculiar  structure.  When  living  it 
is  full  of  a  limpid  watery  s^,  which  is 
drunk  by  the  natives  of  Martaban.  The 
I  name  of  the  genus,  signifying  *  plant-foun- 
tain,* denotes  this  quality.         [M.  T.  M.] 

I  PHYTOKROSIA  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PHTTOGELIN.  The  gelatinous  matter 
of  algals. 

PHYTOGRAPHY;  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  art  of  describing  plants. 

PHYTOLAOOACB^  {Rtvinaeete,  Phyto- 
laeewls.')  A  natural  order  of  monochlamy- 
deoos  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's 
ehenopodal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Ezo- 
gens.  They  are  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with 
alternate  entire  often  dotted  leaves ;  and 
are  natives  of  warm  countries  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Perianth  four  to  five- 
parted;  stamens  indefinite,  or  alternate 
with  the  perianth  segments ;  ovary  of  one 
or  several  carpels,  distinct  or  combined, 
each  with  one  ovule.  Fruit  fleshy  or  dry, 
ind^iscent.  sometimes  samaroid ;  seeds 
solitary.  There  are  twenty  known  genera, 
indnding  Phylolaeea  and  Rivina^  nnd  com- 
priaing  about  eighty  species.  There  is 
firequently  much  acridity  in  the  plants  of 


this  order,  and  some  of  them  act  as  irri- 
tant emetics  and  purgatives.      [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOLACCA  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Phytolaceacece,  distinguished  by  its 
flowers  having  a  six-parted  calyx  with 
coloured  petal-like  or  thin  green  segments, 
which  have  membranous  edges  and  are  at 
lengrth  reflexed  under  the  ripe  fruit ;  by 
the  stamens  varying  from  five  to  twenty- 
flve  in  number,  of  which  flve  are  exterior 
and  alternate  with  the  calyx-segments  and 
the  rest  opposite  them ;  and  by  the  com- 
pound ovary  being  composed  of  from  flve 
to  twelve  carpels  arranged  in  a  whorl  round 
a  concave  torus,  with  their  sides  growing 
together  throughout  their  whole  length  so 
as  to  form  a  solid  ovary,  which  is  crowned 
by  flve  to  twelve  separate  short  styles 
curved  outwards.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  western.  About  ten  species  are 
known,  which  are  mostly  tall  herbs  or 
rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  fea- 
ther-veined leaves,  and  simple  spike-like 
racemes  of  flowers  opposite  the  leaves, 
producing  succulent  berry-like  many-cell- 
ed fruits  of  a  somewhat  globular  shape 
but  usually  flattened  at  the  top,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  brittle-shelled  seed. 

P.  decanara,  the  Pocan,  or  Virginian  Poke 
or  Poke-weed,  is  a  branching  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  smooth  green  or  sometimes 
purplish  stem,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high, 
with  large  green  or  purplish  leaves,  and 
erect  flower  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
the  flowers  having  ten  stamens  and  ten 
carpels.  Its  dark-purple  berries,  called 
Raisin  d'Am^rique  by  the  French,  contain 
a  purplish-red  juice  somewhat  resembling 
red  ink,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Red-ink  Plant.  A  tincture  of  them  has 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  United  States 
as  a  remedy  for  some  forms  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  was  once  a  celebrated 
remedy  for  cancer.  The  root  is  an  emetic 
and  cathartic;  and  the  young  shoots, 
though  extremely  acrid,  are  rendered  harm- 
less by  boiling,  and  are  eaten  in  the  United 
States  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  Azores,  North  Africa,  and  China. 

P.  icosandra  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than 
the  last,  seldom  growing  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  h  Igh.  It  has  a  shrubby  stem, 
and  long  smooth  reddish-tinted  herbaceous 
branches,  bearing  elliptical  sharp-pointed 
leaves  from  three  to  six  or  more  inches  In 
length,  and  long  graceful  drooping  racemes 
of  flowers,  which  contain  from  ten  to  twenty 
stamens  and  as  many  carpels,  and  produce 
dark-purple  or  almost  jet-black  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas  but  flat  at  the  top. 
It  is  widely  spread  over  the  American  con- 
tinent, extending  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Mexico,  and  is  also  found  in  several  of  the 
West  Indian  islands. 

In  the  island  of  Oahu  the  natives  cook 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  a  species  ot  Phytolacca^ 
which  they  call  Poporo-tumai,  and  is  per- 
haps P.  brachystachys ;  and  in  the  West 
Indies  the  berries  of  P.  octandra,  the  Ver- 
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bscbina  of  the  Mexicans,  are  used  for 
wasbing  like  toap.  [A.  8.] 

PHTTOLITHB&    See  Cabpoxasia. 

PHTT0LITH8.    FoMll  planta. 

PHTTOLOGT.  That  part  of  BotaDj  which 
treats  of  planta  In  general 

PHTTON.  A  radimentarr  plant,  out  of 
numbers  of  which  perfect  plants  are  made 
up,  according  to  Oaudlcbaud. 

PHTT08.  In  Greek  compounds  »  a  plant. 
PHTTOTOMT.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
teaches  anatomical  structure. 

PIA-PIA.  A  Tahltlan  name  for  a  sort  of 
gum  extracted  from  the  trunk  of  Coeoa 
ntuH/era. 

PIA8SABA.  PIA8SAVA.  or  PIA^ABA. 
A  stout  woody  fibre,  obtained  in  Bahia 
from  the  leafstalks  of  Attalea  funi/era, 
much  used  In  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  ' 
brushes,  Ac  — ,  PARA.  A  finer  and  more 
valuable  kind  of  Piassaba,  obtained  from 
LeopoUUnia  Pia»$aba. 

PICEA.    A  subgenus   of  Conifera,  usu-  ; 
ally  Included  In  AMm  (which  see),  but  by  ' 
some  regarded  as  a  distinct  family.   The 
Silver  PIr,  Abis$  Pieea,  otherwise  Pieea 
pectinatOf  is  the  type,  and  the  principal 
other  species  are  A.  cephalonica,  Piiuavo, 
PichtOt  NordmannianOt  balaameu^  grandU, 
amabilit^  nobtiU,  bracUata,  WebMana,  Pi»- 
draw,  ftrma,  reliifiosa^  &c.    Their  chief  dl»- 
tlnguishing  feature  is  the  erect  cylindri- 
cal tbin-«caled  cones.  CT'  M.]     i 
PICBUa   Black,  changing  to  brown. 
PICHOLINB.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive.        I 
PICHOT.   (Fr.)    A  name  for  the  Cherry.  ' 
PICKKRBL-WEBD.    Pontederia.  I 

PICKBRIMGIA.  A  small  much-branched  ' 
CMlfomlan  shrub,  described  as  a  distinct  . 
genus  of  Leguminoaa  of  the  suborder  Par 
pUionaeea.    The  structure  of  the  flowers  | 
18  as  in  BaptUiOt  and  the  pod  is  unknown; 
but  the  shrubby  not  herbaceous  habit,  and 
the  red  not  yellow  flowers,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genus  may  be  maintained. 

PIOKPURSB.  CapUUa  BtirsorpattorU ; 
also  a  Norfolk  name  for  BpergtOa  arvensis. 

PICKTOOTH.    AmmiVinMoa. 

PIOOTBB.  One  of  the  florist's  yarieties 
of  Dianthua  Caryophyltu$. 

PICOTIANE,  or  PIOQUOTIANB.  (FrO 
PBoraleaetciUenta. 

PICR-fflKA-WOOD.  The  bitter  wood  sold 
as  Quassia.   See  Piobasua. 

PICRAMNIA.  A  rather  extensive  genua 
of  SimarubaeecB,  conflned  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the 
species  are  tall  shrubs,  with  alternate  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  usually  alternate  and  more  or  less  un- 
equal at  the  base.  They  have  small  red- 
dish flowers,  in  clusters  forming  long  slen- 
der racemes ;  the  two  sexes  growing  on 


different  plants,  and  the  females  producing 
olive-shaped  berry-like  fruits  divided  Into 
two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  pendu- 
lous seed.  In  both  sexes  there  is  a  three 
or  flve-parted  calyx,  and  as  many  narrow 
pointed  petals :  the  males  contain  three  or 
flve  stamens  with  the  filaments  naked  and 
destitute  of  scales ;  and  the  females.  Im- 
perfect scale-like  stamens,  and  a  two  or 
rarely  three-branched  style. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  order  of  quasslads, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  In- 
tensely hitter.  Its  generic  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  pierost  in  allu- 
sion to  that  quality.    In  BnutU  the  bark  of 
P.  eiUata,  a  small  tree,  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
I  stitutefor  Cascarilla;  and  in  the  West  In- 
I  dies  the  negroes  use  an  infusion  of  P.  Anit- 
dMiNo,  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high,  aa  a 
I  cure  for  colic  and  other  complaints,  under 
the  name  of  Majo-bitters.  [A.  8.] 

I  PICRA8MA.  A  genus  of  Simarubaeeat 
containing  about  half  a  dozen  species  very 
widely  dispersed  in  both  hemispheres,  one 
I  being  found  in  Brazil,  another  in  the  West 
I  Indies,  two  In  Nepal,  one  in  China,  and  one 
;  In  Java.  They  are  small  trees,  with  un- 
,  equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  stalked 
c>ines  of  small  dioecious  or  polygamous 
flowers,  which  have  the  calyx  four  or  flve- 
parted,  minute;  the  petals  egg-shaped, 
agreeing  In  number  with  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  those  of  the  female  being  per- 
sistent and  often  becoming  larger  and 
thicker ;  the  stamens  as  many  as.  and  al- 
ternate with,  the  petals,  and  having  hairy 
,  flUments  but  no  scales ;  and  three  to  flve 
I  distinct  ovaries  elevated  on  the  thickened 
disk,  each  containinga  single  ovule,  having 
the  styles  united,  and  ultimately  ripening 
into  pearlike  drupes.  The  trees  have  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  the  species  of  Ailanr 
tU8.  [A.  S.J 

P.  exeeUa  yields  the  bitter  wood  known 
as  Jamaica  Quassia,  in  con  tradi8tincti<m  to 
that  furnished  by  Quasgia  amara  or  Suri- 
nam Quassia.  This  bitter- wood  tree  is  very 
common  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  four  or  five 
pairs  of  short-stalked  oblong  blunt  lea- 
thery leaflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one. 
Jamaica  Quassia,  which  is  that  commonly 
met  with  in  the  shops,  is  of  a  whitish  or 
yellow  colour,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  Hence  an  infusion  or  tincture  is 
much  used  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
where  a  simple  bitter  is  required.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  drug  appears  to  act  on 
animals  as  a  narcotic  poison,  though  such 
effects  have  nut  been  witnessed  in  the  hu- 
man subject ;  and  hence  the  tincture  is  also 
used  as  a  fly-poison.  The  Bitter  Cups,  so 
extensively  sold  of  late  in  this  country, 
are,  when  genuine,  made  of  Quassia-wood, 
and  water  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  a 
short  time  acquires  tonic  properties.  Brew- 
ers are  said  to  employ  the  chips  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PICRIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  OichoracecB  of  com- 
pound flowers,  distinguished  by  havingnu- 
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merons  scales  oatside  the  involucre,  « 
naked  receptacle,  and  transversely  striated 
seeds,  which  are  scarcely  beaJced,  but  fur- 
nished with  a  pappus  of  which  the  inner 
hairs  are  feathery.  P.  hieracoides,  the  only 
British  species,  is  a  common  wayside  plant 
in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland,  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  bristly  branched 
stems,  rough  obiong  toothed  leaves,  and 
corymbs  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  French, 
Piaride ;  German,  BitterkrauL     [C.  A.  J.] 

PICRORHIZA.  The  sole  representaUve 
of  this  genus  of  Scrophulariaeece  Is  P. 
f  itrroo,  a  small  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
found  in  Kuroaon,  at  Gossain,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
its  roots,  whicU  are  called  flooling  in  Tibet, 
and  have  a  powerfully  bitter  taste,  are  used 
as  a  febrifuge  by  the  natives,  and  also  sent 
down  to  the  bazaars  of  Bengal,  where 
they  form  one  of  the  many  bitter  roots 
sold  under  the  name  of  Teeta.  The  plant 
grows  six  inches  high,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  stem,  its  leaves  rising  from  the 
summit  of  the  thick  root ;  as  also  do  its 
flower-stalks,  which  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  and  bear  a  dense  spike  of  small 
bluish  flowers  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  wrinkled,  oblong,  entire  and 
tapering  to  the  base  but  round-toothed 
above.  The  flowers  have  a  five-parted  calyx, 
a  corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  four  some- 
what spreading  entire  segments,  and  four 
dlrerging  nearly  equal  stamens  three  times 
as  long  as  the  corolla ;  and  they  produce 
small  two-celled  fruits  about  half  an  inch 
In  length,  which  split,  both  through  the 
partition  and  through  the  cell-walls,  into 
four  valves,  and  contain  numerous  small 
seeds  covered  with  a  loose  netted  tran»- 
parent  shell.  [A.  S.  j 

PICTUS.   The  same  as  Painted. 

PIDDINGTONIA.  Agenusof2k)Mia««8, 
represented  by  a  Nepalese  creeping  herb*- 
eeous  plant,  with  serrated  leaves  downy 
on  the  under  surftu^,  and  purplish  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  limb  of  the  calyx 
Is  divided  into  flve  linear  equal  lobes ;  the 
corolla  is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  divided 
Into  two  linear  erect  segments,  the  lower 
divided  Into  three  ovate  acute  lobes,  the 
tube  split  along  the  top ;  the  two  lower- 
most anthers  are  terminated  by  bristles ; 
the  stigma  Is  two-lobed ;  and  the  berry  is 
thick  ovoid,  two-ceiled.  One  species,  P. 
nummtUaria,  is  cultivated  in  this  country 
as  a  pretty  stove  annual  fltted  for  beddlng- 
ont.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  under  the 
name  of  Pratia  begonimfoHa.     [M.  T.  M.  j 

PIED  lyALOUETTB.  (Pr.)  Delphinium. 
—  DE  CANARD.  PodophvUutn.  —  Dfi 
CHAT.  Gnaphalium  dioieum.  —  DECHE- 
▼RE.  .^opodium  Podagraria.  —  DBOOQ. 
BammciUua  repens.  —  DB  CORBEAu. 
BanunculUB  acontti/oliUB.  —  DE  COR- 
NEILLE.  Pkmtago  CironopHS.  —  D*BLE- 
PELANT.  EltphanUfpns  scoter;  also  Te»- 
tudinaria  elephaniipet.  —  DB  GRIFFON. 
HeOebonu  fasHdua.  —  DE  LIBVRE.  TH- 
fothtm,  orvstise.  and  T.  Lagoptu.  —  DB 
LION.    AlehemmavuIgarU.   —  DBLOUP. 


Lycoptu  ewropceiu.  —  DB  PIGEON.  Gtror 
nium  eolumbinum.  —  DE  POCLE,  Cyno- 
dan  DaetyUm.  —  DB  8AUTERELLB.  Cam- 
panula Rapuncuhu.  —  DE  VEAU.  Arum 
maculatum ;  also  Biekardia  athiopiea.  — 
D'OIE.  The  name  of  several  species  of 
Chenopodium,  —  DOISEAU.  Omithopu4 
perputiUuM ;  also  Trigonella  omitkopodioides. 

PIBRARDIA.  A  small  tropical  Asiatic 
genus  doubtfully  referred  to  Sapindaeea 
by  some  authors,  and  to  Buphortnacea  by 
others.  They  are  small  trees,  with  alter- 
nate simple  leaves ;  and  long  slender  ra- 
cemes of  unisexual  flowers,  with  a  four- 
parted  perianth— some  species  bearing  the 
two  sexes  in  separate  racemes  on  the  same 
tree,  and  others  on  different  trees.  The 
males  contain  eight  short  stamens;  and 
the  females  a  three-celled  ovary,  bearing 
three  sessile  somewhat  two-lobed  stigmas, 
and  ultimately  ripening  into  a  three-celled 
fruit  with  a  corky  rind,  each  cell  contain^ 
ing  one  or  two  seeds  enveloped  in  a  juicy 
eatable  aril.  P.  dtUci$  is  a  Malayan  species, 
and  is  distinguished  by  having  both  the 
sexes  upon  the  same  tree,  and  by  its  smooth 
entire  leaves,  being  of  a  somewhat  ellipti- 
cal form,  but  broader  and  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  with  a  short  blunt  point.  Its 
fruits,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a 
cherry,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  contain  a  luscious  sweet-tasted 
pulp,  and  are  greatly  eaten  in  Sumatra, 
where  the  tree  is  called  Choopah,  and  also 
in  Malacca,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
Rambeh.  P.  $apida,  an  allied  species,  with 
the  two  sexes  on  different  trees  and  with 
oblong  leaves,  is  found  in  Tipperah  and 
Pegu,  and  produces  eatable  fmiu  like  those 
of  the  last.  It  is  called  Lutco  by  tbe  Hin- 
doos. [A.  &] 

PIETRA  FUNGAJA,  or  FUNGDS  STONE. 
The  Italian  name  of  Pdyporu*  tuberastert 
whose  mycelium  is  remarkable  for  collect- 
ing the  surrounding  earth  into  a  large  bail, 
which  year  after  year  yields  a  crop  of  es- 
culent fungi.  These  balls  are  articles  of 
commerce,  and  transported  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  are  almost  always  fertile  if 
put  in  a  proper  situation  and  well  watered. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  In  the  herbarium 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  raised 
in  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy's  garden  at 
Hammersmith  many  years  since.  The  ball 
has  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  trulfle, 
but  this  is  decidedly  a  mistake,  as  we  can 
safely  assert  after  examination  of  flue 
specimens  in  our  possession.     CM.  J.  B.] 

PTGAMON.    (Fr.)    TkaHctrum. 

PIGEON-WOOD.  Zebra-wood,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  some  of  which 
come  from  BrazlL  — ,  JAMAICA.  Owt- 
tarda  apeciosa. 

PIGGBSNIE.  An  old  name  corrupted 
from  Pink-sten-eye,  and  assigned  by  Dr. 
Prior  to  IHanthua  Caryophyllus. 

PI6N0N,  or  PINONB.  The  edible  seed  of 
the  cones  of  various  pines,  as  those  of 
Pinus  Pinea,  which  are  eaten  in  Italy.  — 
DINDB.     The   seed  of  Jatropha  Cureas. 
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—  DOUX.  A  Booth  European  name  for 
the  »eed  of  PiHU*  Cembra  and  P.  Pumilio. 
— .  PETIT.   The  seed  of  OroUm,  Tiglium, 

PIGONIL.  A  Quito  name  for  Festuca 
quadridentata,  which  Is  said  to  be  polsoaoos 
to  cattle. 

PIG'S  FACB&  The  fruit  of 
tkeniwn  CBquUaterale, 

PIGWEED.    Chenopodium. 

PILARIS.   Composed  of  small  haln. 

PILEA.  A  genus  of  Urtieacea,  consist- 
ing of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  mostly  with  the  aspect  of  Parieta- 
ria,  but  very  different  in  the  structure  of 
their  flowers.  The  leaves  are  always  oppo- 
site, although  sometimes  one  of  each  pair 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  greenish.  In  little 
axillary  loose  cymes  or  clusters ;  the  males 
have  a  four-cleft  perianth  and  four  sta- 
meus;  the  female  i>erianth  has  three  divl- 
slons,  of  which  one  Is  much  the  larger  and 
thickened  or  mushroom-shaped  at  the  top, 
the  ovary  has  a  single  ovule,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  tufted  stigma.  There  are  about  lao 
species  known,  almost  all  confined  or  near- 
ly so  within  the  tropics,  in  the  New  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  World.  One  species,  however, 
extends  rather  far  Into  North  America. 
No  one  species  presents  any  peculiar  in- 
terest, except  it  be  P.  MenryUifolia,  the 
Artillery  Plant :  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
slgnlflcant  weeds. 

PILBANTHUa  A  small  genus  of  Oho- 
malaueiaeea,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
club-shaped  leaves,  found  in  South-west 
Australia.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  ten-parted  calyx  with  white  round- 
ish lobes ;  a  corolla  of  Ave  petals ;  twenty 
stamens,  all  fertile,  the  flUments  occasion- 
ally forked ;  and  a  single  style  having  an 
obtuse  stigma.  The  flowers  are  white, 
axillary  or  terminal,  and  surrounded  by  an 
involucre.  [R.  H.] 

PILEATB,  PILEIFORM.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cap ;  or  having  a  pileus. 

PILEOLU&  A  little  cap  or  cap-like  body; 
also  the  diminutive  of  Pileus ;  also  the  re- 
ceptacle of  certain  fungals. 

PILEORHIZA,  The  cap  of  a  root,  a 
membranous  hood  found  at  the  end  of  the 
routs  of  Nuphar  and  other  plants,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  spongiole. 

PILEUa  A  convex  expansion  termi- 
nating the  stipes  of  agaricaceons  fungals, 
and  bearing  the  hymenium.  • 

PILBWORT.    Fieariarantmetdoidea. 
PILI.    Hairs.   PUi  polycephtUi  are  hairs 
divided  at  the  end  into  several  arms. 

PILICORDIA.    Cordia. 

PILIDIUM.  An  orbicular  hemispherical 
shield  in  lichens,  the  outside  of  which 
changes  to  powder ;  as  in  Calycium. 

PILIFBROUS.  The  same  as  Hair-pointed. 


PILIN6RE. 
rte. 


(Fr.)    Polifgontim  Persiea- 


PILins.  A  genus  of  EpacridcKea,  con- 
taining a  single  species.  P.  aceroaa,  having 
a  sharp-pointed  leafy  calyx,  a  corolla  with 
a  hood  which  finally  breaks  away,  and 
stamens  not  attached  to  the  corolla.  The  I 
flowers  are  terminal,  surrounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  ovate  bracts.  It  Is  a  shmb.  having 
needle-shaped  leaves  with  broad  bases, 
and  is  found  in  Tasmania.  CR.  H.3 

PILLOORN,  or  PILOORN.    Avenanuda, 

PILL  DE  BRBTAGNE.     (FrJ     Xotum 
mtOUflorum. 
PILLWORT.   Pavkuria. 

PILOBOLUS.  A  genus  of  vesicular 
moulds,  consisting  of  two  or  three  species, 
which  grow  on  dung.  When  young  they 
are  of  a  bright-yellow  hue ;  the  short  steok, 
however,  gradually  loses  its  colour,  swells 
above  like  the  hood  of  a  Cobra,  and  bears 
a  little  vesicle  at  the  apex  flUed  with  dose- 
packed  dark  spores.  Accounts  have  been 
given  of  curious  motions  observed  in  these 
plants,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  due 
to  some  little  worm.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PILOCBRBUS.  The  well-known  Old  Man 
Cactus  and  a  tew  allied  species  have 
I  been  separated  under  this  name  from  the 
genus  Oereug,  but,  as  in  other  genen.  of 
Cactaeeai,  the  distinguishing  characters  are 
scarcely  of  generic  importance.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  consist  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing portion  of  the  plant  being  unlike  tbe 
rest,  usually  forming  a  dense  woolly  hetid 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  having 
more  numerous,  longer  and  thinner,  often 
hair-like  spines ;  and  the  flowers  them  sel  ves 
being  smaller  and  having  fewer  dtvisiona, 
with  the  stamens  attached  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tube.  All  the  species  are 
from  Mexico  and  tropical  America.  As 
seen  in  our  hothouses,  the  Old  Man  Oa^os. 
P.  aenilit,  is  usually  a  cylindrical-stemmed 
plant,  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  but  in 
Mexico,  its  native  country,  it  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  or  twenty-flve  feet,  wltb 
a  diameter  of  nine  or  ten  Inches,  and  Its 
fluted  character  gives  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  architectural  column. 
The  stem  is  divided  into  thirty  or  forty 
narrowfurrows,with  corresponding  ridgres, 
which  are  furnished  at  very  short  distances 
with  tufts  of  white  spines  surrounded  by 
numerous  long  flexible  white  hairs  resem- 
bling the  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man's  head : 
hence  has  arisen  not  only  the  c<Hnmon  I 
name  of  the  plant,  but  also  its  scientlOe  j 
appellation.  When  young  the  stems  are 
fleshy  and  succulent,  but  as  they  get  old 
their  tissue  becomes  fllled  with  an  extnof  j 
dlnary  quantity  of  smaU  sand-like  grains 
composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  not  less  than 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  having  been 
found  in  individual  stems.  [A.  aj 

PILOSE.  Covered  with  hairs ;  cover«d 
with  somewhat  erect  loose  distant  hairs : 
having  the  form  of  hairs.  PUoaiiv  U  a 
general  term  for  hairiness ;  and  jTTVorfimi 
lua  means  somewhat  h^ry. 
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FILOSELLE.   (Pr.)  HisraeUim  PUosella. 

PILOSTYLE8.  A  genus  of  Rafflesiacece, 
the  species  of  whicb  are  without  stem  or 
true  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  small 
dioecious  flowers,  encircled  by  an  outer 
and  inner  series  of  bracts.  These  little 
flowers  burst  fortb  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
In  Chili  and  Brazil,  and  hence  have  been 
thonerht,  but  erroneously,  to  be  deformed 
flowers  of  Bauhinia  or  Adatmia^  the  trees 
on  which  they  are  parasitic  The  flowers 
are  described  as  dioecious ;  the  males, which 
alone  are  known,  have  a  font^leaved  peri- 
anth surrounding  a  column,  the  summit  of 
which  is  covered  bysraallpiraple-like  lobes, 
beneath  which  is  a  dense  row  of  one-celled 
anthers.  fM.  T.  MJ 

PILOT-WEED.    SilphiuiiiUieiniatwn. 

PILULA.  A  cone  like  a  Galbulus;  any 
spherical  inflorescence. 

PILULAIRB   (PrJ  PauUmaglobuXifera. 

PILULARIA.  One  of  the  four  genera  of 
Marsileaceee,  characterised  by  having  quill- 
shaped  leaves  or  footstalks,  which  are  clr- 
clnate  when  young,  and  pill-sbaped  recep- 
tacles embraced  by  the  stalk,  and  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  transformed  footstalk, 
or  from  the  limb  of  the  leaf  which  is  not 
in  other  cases  developed.  This  is  divided 
Into  two  or  four  cells  flUed  with  spore-like 
antheridia  and  spore-cases,  each  spore-case 
containing  only  a  single  spore.  The  ger- 
mination resembles  that  of  Margilea.  The 
genus  occurs  in  Tasmania,  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  P.  globuli- 
/era  is  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain  in 
marshy  places  amongst  sedge,  but  requires 
a  practised  eye  to  discover  it ;  P.  minuta  is 
sometimes  cnltlvated.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PILUMNA.  A  genus  of  the  Brauida 
tribe  of  orchids,  consisting  of  only  two 
species,  both  from  the  vicinity  of  Popayan, 
and  both  epiphytes  with  sheathed  one- 
leaved  pseudobnlbs,  and  radical  scapes  of 
largish  green  and  white  flowers.  It  has 
equal  uniform  spreading  sepals  and  petals ; 
an  onguicnlate  convolute  almost  entire  lip, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
is  club-shaped,  with  a  thin  fringed  hood  at 
the  back  of  the  anther-bed  and  a  fleshy 
rounded  ear  on  each  side  in  front ;  and  two 
pollen-masses,  with  a  short  caudlcle  at- 
tached to  an  ovate  or  linear  gland.  [A.  S.1 

PIMELEA.  A  genus  comprising  some 
seventy  or  more  slender  branching  shrubs, 
with  entire  leaves,  usually  opposite  but  oc- 
casionally alternate,  and  white  rose  or  yel- 
low flowers  In  terminal  or  rarely  axillary 
heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts 
of  different  shape  from  that  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  included  among  Thymelacece,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  funnel-shaped  peri- 
anth with  a  four-cleft  limb  unprovided 
with  scales,  one  or  two  stamens  attached 
to  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  a  lateral 
style,  and  a  capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  has 
a  thick  rind,  oris  succulent  and  berry-like. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  &c. ;  and  have  tough  stringy 


bark,  like  the  other  mem  hereof  the  Daphn, 
family.  Several  kinds  are  grown  in  thu 
country  as  ornamental  greenhouse  shrubs 
among  the  best  are  P  deciusata,  P.  tpec 
tabilU,  and  P.  Hender$onu  The  name  U 
derived  from  the  Greek  pimeU,  fat,  In  allu 
sion  to  the  oily  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIME>T.  (Pr.)  CapHeum ;  also  Chen'>- 
podium  BotrjfM.  —  CERISE.  ^  Capsicum 
ceratiforme.  —  DB  LA  JAMAIQUE.  En- 
genia  PimefOa.  —  DE  MOZAMBlorE, 
Captieum  luteum,  —  PES  ABEILLES. 
Meli$9a  QffleiiudU.  —ROYAL,  llynca 
QaU. 

PIMEinm^LA.  A  genus  of  cinchona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  Its  characters  are  not  perfectly 
known ;  the  more  important  amon?  them 
seem  to  be  the  cup-shaped  persistent  limb 
of  the  calyx;  and  the  linear  capsule  dividing 
from  above  downwards  into  two  valves. 
and  containing  numerous  very  small  win^f- 
ed  seeds,  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIMENTO.  The  dried  berries  of  the 
West  Indian  Eugenia  Pimetda  and  E.  acris. 

PIMI  A  rkamnaidea  Is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  only  genus  of  Byttneriaceo'  as 
yet  discovered  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  easternmost  member  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
found  In  the  Peejees,  and  is  a  timber  tree 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  femigineous 
branches  and  foliage,  alternate  oblong  en- 
tire leaves,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  very 
minute  cordate  petals,  five  stamens,  no 
staminodia,  a  five-celled  ovary,  and  an 
echinate  capsule  resembling  that  of  Com- 
mersonia.  Its  nearest  ally  is  LasUfpeUilum. 
It  was  named  In  honour  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Oaptain  Bedford  Phn,  ILM.  [B.S.J 

PIMIEirrO.  The  Spanish  name  for  Cap- 
sicum    A>^,JU-^-!r._^y*o- 

PIMPINELLA.  A  genus  of  nmbelllf  ers, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  ovate  in  general  out- 
line, each  half  with  five  equal  narrow  ribs, 
the  furrows  between  which  have  several 
oil-vessels.  The  species  are  European  herbs, 
usually  having  the  lower  leaves  more  deep- 
ly divided  than  the  upper;  and  theflowere 
white.  The  name  is  an  alteration  of  bipen- 
nttto.  or  twine-pinnate.  In  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves.  [0  D.3 

PIMPERNEL.  Anagam*.  — ,  BASTARD. 
CmUunouhu.  —,  PALSB.  An  American 
name  for  JlyMrUhe*  graHoUridet,  — ,  RED 
or  SCARLET.  Anagailiaarvengis.  —.SEA. 
Honkmya  pepUAdu,  — ,  WATER.  Samo- 
lua  Valerandi;  also  Veronica  Beecabunga^ 
and  V.  AnagaUU.  — ,  YELLOW.  Lynma- 
ehianemorum, 

PIMPINEL.   PimptnellaSaxifraga. 

PIMPLED.   The  same  as  Papillose. 

PIMPLOEa  A  West  Indian  name  for  the 
Prickly  Pear,  OpurOia  Ttma  and  O  vulgaHs. 

PIMPRENELLE.    (Pr.)    Poterium ;  also 

Ota  pimpinelWolia.      —  AQUATIQUE. 
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SamoluB  VtUeranM.  —  D'APRIQOE.  Me- 
UaiUktu  major.  —  DBSJARDINS.  Pote- 
rtum  SanguUorba.  —  DBS  PREa  Soh- 
ffuUorba  cjfleinaliM. 

PIN.  (Pr.)  Pinut.  —  X  GR08  FRUIT. 
PiHU*  CouUgH.  —  ALVIBZ.  PinuM  Oem- 
bra,  —A  TROCHBT.  i»tiw«  Pi$uuUr 
minor.  —BLANC.  Pinus  k^epeiui$.  — , 
BON.  Pimu  PiMO.  —  CHBTIF.  Pimu, 
inapt.  —  00ME8TIBLB  DBS  INDB&  Pir 
nua  Qtrardiana.  —COMMON.  PftMt««y^ 
vestri*.  —  CRIN.  Pimua  Mughut.  -  CDL- 
TIVbT  Pinut  Pinea.  -  D'ALBP.  Pinu$ 
halepentia.  —  DB  BORDEAUX.  Pinua 
Pinagter.  —  DB  BRIANCON.  Pinus 
MugkHg.    —  DB  CORSB.    Pinua   Laricio. 

—  D:EC0SSB.  Pinua  sulvettriM.  —  DB 
6ENBVB.  Pinua  aiflveatria  genevenaia,  — 
DB  HAGUBNAU.  Pinua  aylveatria  Hague- 
nenaia.  —  DB  JERUSALEM.  Pinua  har 
iMtmaia.  —  DB  LA  ROMAGNB.  Pinua  La- 
ricio earamaniea.  —  DB  L'ENCBNS.  Pinua 
TcBda.    —  DB   MARAI&    Pinua  paluatria. 

—  DB  MATURE.  Pinua  aylveatria  rigenaia, 

—  DB  MONTAGNB.  Pinua  Mughua.  — 
DB  PIERRE.  Pinua  Pinea.  —  DB  RIGA, 
or  DB  RUSSIB.  Pinua  aylveatria  rigenaia. 

—  DBS  LANDB&  Pinua  Pinaater.  -  DB 
TAR  A  RE.  Pinua  aylveatria  genevenaia.  — 
DEWBIM0UTH.P<ntt«Stn)6tM.  —  DOUX. 
Pinua  mitia.  —  DU  LORD.   Pinua  Strobua. 

—  DU  MANS.  Pinua  Pinaater  minor.  — 
ECAILLEUZ.  Pinua  aiflveatria  acarioaa. 
-,  GRAND.  Pinua  Pinaater.  —  H^RISSfi. 
Pinna  rigida.  —  JAUNE.  Pinua  mitia.  — 
LOURD.  Pinua ponderoaa.  —MARITIME. 
Pinua  Pinaater.    —  NAIN.    Pinua  Pumilio. 

—  NAZARON.  Pinua  pyrenaica.  —  NOIR 
D'AUTRICHB.  Pinua  auatriaea.  —  PI- 
GNON.  Pinua  Pinea.  —  PINCBAU.  Pinua 
Pinaater  minor;  aXao  P.pyrenaiea.  —PIN- 
SOT.  Pinua  Pinaster  minor.  —  PINIER. 
Pinua  Pinea.  —  PLEURBUR.  Pinua  ex- 
eelaa,  and  P.  Oerardiana.  —  ROUGE  DB 
CANADA.  Pinua  reainoaa.  —  RUDE.  Pi- 
nua rigida.  —  SAUVAGB.  Pinua  aylveatria. 

—  SUPFia  Pint**  Mughua.  —  TINIER.  Pi- 
nua Cembra.  —  TR00HBT8.  Pintw  Pinaa- 
ter minor. 

PINACB JS.  A  name  adopted  by  Lfndley 
for  the  CoyiwiauM :  which  see. 

PINA-CLOTH.  The  pineapple  cloth  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

PINANG.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Betel- 
nut  palm,  Areca  Catechu. 

PINANGA.  A  genus  originally  founded 
upon  species  previously  referred  to  Areca, 
but  Dr.  Martius,  whose  work  on  the  order 
of  palms  is  so  justly  celebrated,  afterwards 
combined  It  with  and  made  it  a  section  of 
Seaforthia,  which  is  synonymous  with 
Ptychosperma  of  other  authors,  so  that 
some  species  have  at  one  time  or  other 
gone  under  four  distinct  generic  names. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  are  usually  low 
slender-stemmed  palms,  with  smooth  un- 
armed ringed  stems,  and  terminal  pin- 
nate leaves.  Regarded  as  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  Seaforthiat  they  are  characterised 


by  the  flower-spikes  having  in  most  In- 
stances only  one  spathe,  the  flowers  being 
disposed  in  straight  lines.  In  whoris,  or  In 
spirals  composed  of  few  turns,  by  th6  male 
flowers  having  their  sepals  connected  at 
the  base  and  scarcely  overlapping,  and  con- 
taining a  short  rudimentary  pistil  or  none 
at  all,  and  by  the  albumen  of  the  seeds 
being  marked  like  a  nutmeg.         [A.  S.J 

PINASSB.    (Fr.)    Pinua  aylveatrU. 
PINASTER.    Pinua  Pinaater. 
PINATHA.     A  kind   of  Jackwood,    or 
probably  a  Laurua,  obtained  in  Burmah. 

PINCENECTITIA.  A  name  under  which 
some  plants  allied  to  Cordyline  and  Dasyli- 
rion  have  been  sent  out  by  Belgian  horticul- 
turists. It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  blunders  of  ignorant  gardeners,  who 
mistook  the  plant  for  a  Freyeinetia,  but 
wrote  the  name  so  badly  that  It  was  read 
as  above.  The  species  with  two  others  have 
been  recently  described  by  Lemalre  as  a 
genus  of  Liliaceaot  the  trlheAaparagineeB, 
under  the  name  of  Bsaucabnba  :  which 
see.  TheJ}.r«curvata,theonlyonethatbas 
!  flowered,  produced  a  panicle  a  yard  lon^ 
and  a  yard  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
crowded  with  thousands  of  small  white 
slightly  scented  flowers.  By  further  blun- 
ders it  has  been  spelt  Pincinectia  and  Pin- 
ceenitia. 

PINCKNEYA.  A  genus  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  and  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
naeea.  The  flowers  are  in  tufts  in  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  One  of  the 
flve  lobes  of  the  calyx  is  usually  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  coloured  leaf ;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped, with  a  flve-cleft  spreading 
limb,  beyond  which  the  flve  stamens  pro- 
ject ;  style  simple ;  stigma  somewhat  two- 
lobed :  fruit  capsular,  the  upper  portion 
free  from  the  calyx,  dividing  into  two 
valves  when  ripe.  P.  pubena  is  grown  in 
this  country  In  sheltered  situations.  Its 
red  downy  flowers,  and  large  downy  ovate 
leaves,  render  it  a  handsome  plant  for  a 
south  walL  [M.  T.  M.] 

PINDAIBA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
highly  aromatic  fruit  of  Xylopia  aericecL 

PINDALS,  PINDARS.  American  and 
West  Indian  names  for  the  Ground  Nut, 
Arachia  hypogcea. 

PINE.  Pinua.  — ,  AMBOYNA.  Dam- 
mara  orientalia.  —,  BASTARD  GROUND. 
Teucrium  Paeudo-Chamoep'dya.  — ,  BHO- 
TAN  Pinua  excelaa.  — ,  BLACK.  Pinus 
auatriaea.  — ,  — ,  of  New  Zealand.  Podo- 
calpua/errugineua.  —,  BRAZILIAN.  Aran- 
carta  braailienaia.  — ,  BROOM.  Pinua 
auatralia.  — ,  CANDLE-WOOD.  Pinua 
TeocoU.  — ,  CELERY-TOPPED.  PhyUo- 
cladua  rhomboidalia.  — ,  CHILI.  Arau- 
caria  imbricata.  — ,  CHINESE  WATER. 
Olyptoatrobua  heterophyllua.  — ,  CLUSTER. 
Pinv^  Pinaater.  — ,  COWRIE,  or  KAURL 
Dammara  auatralia.  — ,  CYPRESS.  Pre- 
nela  verrucoaa.  — ,  DAMMAR.  Damma- 
ra orientalia.     — ,       IMOU.     Dacrydium 
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etqnressinum.  — ,  PRANKTNCENSE.  Pintu 
TcBda.  —.GROUND.  Ajtuga  ChanuBpitys. 
— ,  HIGHLAND.  Pinna  sylveatria  horizon- 
talU:  —,  HUON.  Dacrydium  Franklinii. 
— ,  JERSEY.  Pinua  inops.  — ,  KING. 
Abies  Webbiana.  — ,  KNEE.  Piniu  Pu- 
miUo  nana.  —,  LABRADOR.  Pimts  Bank- 
•ianeu  —,  LACE-BARK.  Pinna  Bungeana. 
— .  LOBLOLLY.  Pinua  Tceda.  — ,  MORE- 
TON  BAY.  Arauearia  Ounninghamii.  —, 
NEOZA.  Pinua  Gerardianti.  — ,  NOR- 
FOLK ISLAND.  Arauearia  excelaa.  —, 
HUT-  Pinua  Premontiana.  — ,  OYSTER 
BAT.  CaUitriaauatralia.  —.PITCH.  Pinua 
rigida;  alaoP.auatralia.  —.POND.  Pintia 
Berothux.  — .  PRINCE'S.  An  American 
name  for  ChimaphUa  umbelkUa.  —,  RED. 
Pinus  australia ;  also  Pinua  reainoaa.  —, 
— ,  of  New  Zealand.  Dacrydium  cupreaai- 
num.  —.SAP.  Pinua rigida.  — .SCOTCH. 
Pinus  avloestria.  — .  SCREW.  Pandanua. 
— ,  SGRUBw  Pinua  Bankaiana.  —,  SEA- 
SIDE. Pinua  maritima.  — .  SPEY-81DE. 
PmiM  sylveatria  horizorUaXia.  — ,  STONE. 
mntis  Pinea.  — ,  — .  SWISS.  Pinua 
Cembrra,  —,—.  SIBERIAN.  Pinua  Cenibra 
gibvrica,  — .  SWAMP.  Pinua  paluatria. 
—,  TARTARIAN.  Pinua  Pallaaiana.  — . 
TWISTED.  Pinua  Teocote.  —,  VIRGINIAN. 
Pinu9  paluatria.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Pinua 
oeddenialia.  —.WEYMOUTH.  Pinua Stro- 
bus.  — .  WHITE.  Pinua  Strobua;  also  P. 
TcBda.  — .  — .  of  New  South  Wales.  Podo- 
earpus  apinuloaua.  — .  YELLOW.  Pinua 
mitis  I  also  P.  auatralia. 

PINE.  A  general  name  for  various  kinds 
of  timber  obtained  from  coniferous  trees ; 
also  applied  especially  to  that  of  Pinua 
Strobua.  Baltic.  Riga.  Norway.  Red,  or 
Merael  Pine  is  the  timber  of  Pinua  aylvea- 
trts  a*  grown  In  the  north  of  Europe. 
New  York  Pine  is  the  wood  of  Pinua  mitia. 
Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinua  rigida,  and  Geor- 
gia Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinua  auatralia. 

PINEAPPLE.    Ananaaaa  aativa. 

PINEDA,  The  genus  so  named  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  Is  now  referred  to  BaTiara  of 
Anblet. 

PINE-DROPS.  An  American  name  for 
Pteroapora. 

PINE-KNOTS.  A  United  States  name 
for  the  cones  of  pines. 

PINELIA  hypolepta.  Aminuteand  little- 
known  Brazilian  orchid  of  doubtful  alliance. 
It  is  a  tnftod  epiphyte,  only  two  inches 
high,  the  pseudobulbs  bearing  single 
fleshy  ovate  leaves,  three-toothed  at  their 
apices,  and  a  terminal  slender  solitary- 
flowered  peduncle  clothed  with  three  dis- 
tant sheaths.  The  flower  is  comparatively 
barge,  like  a  miniature  Cattleya,  but  green. 
with  free  spreading  petalold  sepals,  the  la- 
teral ones  unequal  at  the  base,  similar  but 
MMiler  petals,  a  large  undivided  lip  con- 
tinnous  with  and  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
eolnmn,  which  Is  short  almost  horizontal, 
end  has  pctaloid  edges.  [A.  S.] 

BINE-SAP.    Monotropa  Eypopitya. 

PINE- WEED.   Hyperieum  Sarothra. 


PINE-WOOL.  The  fibre  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  PintM  aylveatria,  and  from 
which  vegetable  flannel  is  made. 

PINEY-VARNISH.  The  resin  or  dam- 
mar obtained  from  Vateria  indica. 

PINEY-TREE.  CalophyUvm  anguatt- 
folnvm. 

PINQUICULA.  A  family  of  small  stem- 
less  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the 
LentibulariaceiB,  well  marked  by  bearing 
close  above  the  root  a  tuft  of  spreading 
leaves,  of  membranous  texture,  incurved 
at  the  edges,  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  which  two  are  common :  namely, 
the  Common  Butterwort,  P.  vulgaria,  and 
P.  luaitanica.  The  former  sends  up  from 
the  tuft  of  leaves  several  slender  leafless 
stalks  six  to  eight  inches  high,  each  bear- 
ing a  solitary  drooping  violet-purple  flower, 
which  is  two-lipped  and  spurred  ;  it  is  fre- 
quent In  boggy  ground  in  the  North,  and 
is  highly  ornamental.  The  latter  Is  a  plant 
of  similar  habit,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  with  pale  pink  inconspicuous  flowers ; 
this  is  very  frequent  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  In  Ireland,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
Both  systematic  and  English  names  were 
probably  given  to  these  plants  from  the 
unctuous  matter  found  on  the  leaves, 
which  the  ancient  herbalists  perhaps  fan- 
cied to  have  some  affinity  with  butter.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  coagulate  milk;  and 
Gerard  tells  us  that  the  'oilous  juice'  was 
used  In  his  time,  In  Yorkshire,  to  anoint  the 
wounded  teats  of  cows.  French,  Oraaaette ; 
German,  Fettkraut.  [0.  A.  J.J 

PINGUIN.  PEN-GWYN.  Bromelia  Pin- 
guin,  a  fence  phint  used  in  the  West 
Indies. 

PINHA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Anona 
aquamoaa. 

PINK.  Dianthua.  — ,  CLOVE.  Dian- 
thua  Caryophyllua.  — .  CUSHION.  Silene 
aeaulia.  -.DWARF.  An  American  name 
torHedyotia.  —  .GARDEN.  Dianthua plvr 
mariua.  —,  MAIDEN,  or  MEADOW.  Dian- 
thtia  deltoidea.    — ,  MOSS.  Phlox  aubulata. 

PINK-NEEDLE.    Erodium  moachatum. 

PINK-ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
Spigelia  marilandica ;  also  called  Carolina 
Pink-root.  — ,  DBMERARA.  Spigelia  Anr 
thelmia. 

PINK-WEED.    Polygonum  aviculare. 

PINN^.  The  primary  divisions  of  a 
pinnated  leaf ;  its  leaflets. 

PINNATE.  When  simple  leaflets  are 
arranged  on  each  side  a  common  petiole. 
ImparipinnaU  is  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaf- 
let ;  paripinncUe  is  pinnate  with  an  equal 
number  of  leaflets. 

PINNATIFID.  Divided  almost  to  the 
axis  into  lateral  segments,  something  in 
the  way  of  the  side  divisions  of  a  feather. 
It  is  compounded  with  other  words  thus : 
Pinnatifido^nciaed,  pinnatifld  with  very 
deep  segments;  jpinnatifldo-laciniaU,  i^\n- 
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nntind  with  the  segments  laciniated ;  pinr 
natifldo-nnuaUt  pinnatifld  with  the  seg- 
ments stniuited— and  so  on. 

PINNATILOBED,  PINNATILOBA'PE. 
When  the  lobes  of  a  pinnatifld  leaf  are 
divided  to  an  uncertain  depth. 

PINNATIPARTITE.     Having  the  nei> 
vures  pinnated,  the  lobes  separated  beyond 
the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  onlnter- 
.  nipted ;  as  In  Polypodiwn  aureuia. 

I  PINNATISBOT.  When  the  lobes  are 
I  divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  theparen- 
I  chyma  is  fntermpted. 

PINNULES,  or  PINNULJE.  The  second- 
ary divisions  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

PINOCCHIO.    Edible  pine-seeds. 
PIN-PILLOW.    OpuiMaeuraMaviea. 
PINSAPO.    Abies  Pifuapo. 

PINU8.  The  tme  Pines  form  a  ver>'  ex- 
tensive genus  of  Coni/erte,  numbering  per- 
haps about  seventy  species.  They  arc  con- 
fined solely  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Canarlan 
I  species,  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America— 
'  abounding  princii>ally  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  regions,  and  occurring  only  very 
rarely  within  the  tropics.  All  the  species 
are  trees,  a  very  great  many  growing  to  a 
large  and  some  to  an  Immense  height  and 
size ;  and  being  of  gregarious  habit,  grow- 
ing together  in  masses,  they  form  extensive 
forests,  especially  in  North  America  and 
Northern  Europe. 

Generically  the  Pines  are  well  distin- 
guished from  the  firs,  spruces,  cedars, 
and  larches,  which  some  botanists  com- 
bine with  them,  by  having  their  leaves  in 
little  clusters  of  twos,  threes,  or  fives, 
sheathed  at  the  base  by  thin  chaff-Iilie 
scales ;  and  by  the  persistent  woody  scales 
of  which  their  cones  are  formed  being 
thickened  into  a  more  or  less  pjTamidal 
elevation  at  the  top,  with  a  boss  in  the 
centre,  which  is  often  very  prominent  and 
hooked.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  and 
what  is  called  needle-shaped,  varying  from 
little  more  than  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more 
In  length,  but  never  much  thicker  than  a 
stout  needle,  and  usually  very  sharp-point- 
ed. The  two  sexes  of  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  same  tree,  and  appear  in  the  spring ; 
the  male  catkins  being  clustered  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  young  current  year  shoots, 
forming  dense  compound  spikes ;  and  the 
females  solitary  or  in  clusters  at  the  apex 
of  young  shoots.  The  former  are  made  up 
of  numerous  closely  imbricated  anthers 
Inserted  round  a  common  axis,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  cells  adnate  to  a  scale-like 
connective ;  and  the  latter  of  numerous 
Imbricated  scales,  each  bearing  two  in- 
verted ovules  at  its  base.  The  cones  ripen 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  or  third  year 
after  the  fiowering  season,  and  consist  of 
the  enlarged  and  hardened  scales  of  the 
female  catkins,  with  the  two  ovules  ma- 
tured into  nut-like  seeds,  which  are  nearly 
always  furnished  with  thin  wings. 
The  genus  is  of  Immense  economic  im- 


portance to  mankind,  mure  particularly  in 
the  constructive  arts,  its  chief  produets 
being  timl>er  and  turpentine.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  useful  species :- 

Pinus  tylvestrU^  the  typical  Pine  of  En- 
rope,  especially  of  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  has  a  very  extensive  geographical 
range,  reaching  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasus  to  lat.  74°  north  In  Bcandlnsr 
via,  and  eastward  across  Siberia  to  Eamt- 
schatka.  In  this  country  it  is  known  as  the 
Scotch  Pine,  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
being  the  only  part  of  the  British  Isl^ 
where  it  is  truly  indigenous  at  the  present 
day  It  is  the  Imdge  of  the  M'Oregors. 
The  tree  varies  much  In  size  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation  of  its  place  of  growth, 
at  high  elevations  being  a  mere  stunted 
shrub,  and  in  more  favourable  locnlities 
a  tree  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  high,  fu^ 
nishlng  extremely  valuable  timber,  the 
different  varieties  of  which  are  known  ta 
commerce  as  Red,  Norway,  Riga,  or  Baltic 
Pine.  It  also  afiEords  a  great  part  of  the 
Wood  Tar  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some 
Turpentine. 

PintiB  avstroHs,  or  P.  pahutris,  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called,  is  the  Pitch  Pine  of  the 
Southern  Slates  of  North  America,  where 
it  forms  a  great  portion  of  what  are  there 
termed  *  pine-barrens,'  which  are  extensive  [ 
and  monotonous  tracts  of  country  covered 
with  pines  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all 
other  trees.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  civil  war,  nearly  all  the  Turpen- 
tine consumed  in  this  country  came  from 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  principally 
the  produce  of  this  species  of  Pine.  It 
also  aflTords  the  timber  known  to  builders 
as  Georgia  Pitch  Pine. 

Pinus  Pinaster^  the  Cluster  Pine  or  Pin- 
aster, is  indigenous  to  the  European  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  bat 
has  been  introduced  into  some  Asiatic 


Pinoi  Pinaster.  i 

and  other  countries.  It  Is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies that  flourish  close  to  the  sea,  and  on 
that  account  Is  of  vast  importance  in  such  ,' 
districts  as  the  French  departments  of 
Landes  and  Gironde,  where,  by  means  of  ^ 
plantations  formed  of  It,  enormous  tracts  i 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  seacoast  and  for-  ' 
merly  occupied  by  rolling  sands,  have  been  i 
reclaimed  and  rendered  useful  for  agrieol- 
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tural  purposes.  It  is  also  extremely  vain- 
able  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
Turpentine  it  yields ;  and  since  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  tur- 
pentine used  in  this  country. 

I^ntu  Pinea^  the  Stone  Pine,  Is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  This 
is  one  of  the  species  of  which  the  seeds 
are  eaten.  They  are  called  Pigncna  by  the 
French,  and  Pinocchi  by  the  Italians,  and 
are  commonly  eaten  for  dessert,  or  made 
into  sweetmeats.  Several  other  species 
also  yield  eauble  seeds :  such  as  P.  iSoM- 
ntanot  the  seeds  of  which  are  collected  in 
Immense  quantities  by  the  Califomian  and 
Oregon  Indians  asan  article  of  winterfood; 


PlniM  Pines. 

P.  Gerardiaiux,  the  Neosa  Pine  of  the  Hima- 
layas, affording  the  Neosa  or  Chilgoza  seeds 
sold  as  food  in  the  bazaars  of  Upper  India : 
and  P.  Cembra,  the  Siberian  Cedar,  whose 
seeds  are  largely  consumed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, as  we  eat  nuts.  The  Canary  Island 
Pine  is  shown  at  Plate  lie.  [A.  8J 

PINWEED.     LeeJiea. 

PIXXTER-PLOWER.  An  American 
name  for  Azalea  nudiflora. 

PIONANDRA.  A  group  of  about  twenty 
tropical  American  SoUtnaeece,  collected  to- 
gether by  Mr.  Miers ;  but  in  the  latest  mo- 
nograph of  that  order,  the  majority  of 
them  are  combined  with  the  older  genus 
Cifphomandra^  and  the  remainder  referred 
to  Solanum.  They  are  small  trees  or  tree- 
like shrubs,  with  dlchotomons  branches, 
asoally  entire  and  mostly  cordate  leaves, 
borne  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  always 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  and  extra-axillary 
racemes,  with  small  campanulate  flowers 
arranged  all  on  one  side.  [A.  8.] 

PIOKNE.    (Ft.)    PamUaojlMnalU. 

PIPB-DE-TABAC.  (Ft.)  ArUtolochia 
aipko. 

PIPE,  INDIAN.   An  American  name  for 
Monotropa. 
PIPE-TREE.    Sifringa. 
PIPBRACKfi.  iPeppenoortg.)  A  natural 


order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  piperal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  articulated  stems,  opposite 
verticillate  stipulate  or  exstipulate  leaves, 
sometimes  alternate  by  abortion ;  and  her- 
maphrodite spiked  or  racemose  flowers 
without  perianth,  supported  on  a  bract : 
stamens  from  two  to  six ;  anthers  with  or 
without  a  fleshy  connective ;  ovary  soli- 
tary free,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
ovule,  orthotropaL  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy, 
indehisccnt ;  seed  erect,  with  the  embryo 
In  a  fleshy  vitellus.  They  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  occur 
commonly  in  South  America  and  India. 
The  wood  is  often  arranged  In  wedges, 
with  medullary  rays,  but  without  concen- 
tric zones.  They  have  pungent,  acrid,  and 
aromatic  properties :  most  of  them  contain 
an  acrid  resin,  and  a  crystalline  principle 
called  piperiiit  in  which  their  active  quali- 
ties reside ;  some  are  narcotic  and  astrin- 
gent The  substance  called  matlco,  or  ma- 
tica,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  unripe 
fruit  of  ArtanUie  eUmgata.  There  are  about 
a  score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of  600  ape- 
c\e6—Piper,Artanlhe,  and  Peperomia  afTord- 
ing  the  best-known  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PIPER.  This  name  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  the  Pepper-plants, 
and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Greek 
word  peperi.  The  Greeks,  in  their  turn, 
must  nave  derived  it  from  the  Hindoos. 
Botanlcally,  it  is  applied  to  the  typical 
genus  of  Piperacea?,  the  species  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate  stalked  leaves;  stipules 
adherent  to  the  leafstalk  or  opposite  and 
deciduous;  spikes  solitary  stalked,  pendu- 
lous, opposite  the  leaves,  with  dioecious 
or  perfect  flowers,  protected  by  oblong  de- 
current  bracts.  The  species  are  indigenous 
in  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Ac,  and  some  of 
them  are  abundantly  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  New  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  World. 

P.  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  com- 
merce, a  condiment  that  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  it  is  related  that  In 
the  flfth  century  Atttla  demanded,  among 
other  things,  3,oooibs.of  pepper  In  ransom 
for  the  city  of  Rome.  Pepper  is  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Ac,  but  that  which  comes  from 
Malabar  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  pepper-vine  will,  if  left  to  itself,  attain 
a  height  of  twenty  or  more  feet,  but  in 
cultivation  it  is  found  more  convenient 
not  to  allow  it  to  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  plants  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or  prickly 
bark,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk. 
In  three  years  they  produce  their  spikes 
of  fruits,  and  coptinue  to  do  so  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  after  which  time  they 
become  less  productive.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  of  a  red  colour ;  it  is  gathered  before 
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It  is  fully  ripe,  and  spread  on  mats  In  Che 
sun,  when  It  loses  Its  red  colour  and  be- 
comes black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  It  In 
the  peppercorns  of  the  shops :  this  Is  Black 
Pepper.    White  Pepper  Is  the  same  fruit, 
freed  from  Its  outer  skin  by  maceration  in 
water  and  subsequent  rubbing;  occasion- 
ally it  is  rendered  of  a  yet  paler  colour  by 
being  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  travelled  In 
the  years  1323  to  1356,  has  given  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pepper,  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, applies  as  well  now  as  then.  '  The 
,  Peper  growethe,'  he  writes,  *  in  manner  as 
.  doth  a  wylde  vine,  that  is  planted  fast  by 
I  the  trees  of  the  wodee  for  to  susteynen  It 
I  by,  as  doth  the  vyne,and  the  fruyt  thereof 
hangcthe   In  nianere  as  Reyslnges :  and 
the   tree   Is   so  thikke  charged,   that   it 
I  semethe  that  it  wolde  breke  :  and  when  It 
is  ripe  it  is  all  grene,  as  it  were  ivy  berrycs ; 
and  then  men  kytten  hem  as  men  doe  the 
vynes  and  than  thei  putten  it  upon  an 
owven,and  there  It  waxeth  blak  and  crisp.' 


Piper  nigmm. 

Pepper  Is  Imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment. Medicinally  It  is  employed  as  an 
acrid  stimulant  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
and  it  has  also  been  recommended  In  cases 
of  ague  to  ward  off  the  paroxysm,  a  practice 
recommended  by  Celsus.  Pepper  Is  also 
sometimes  employed  externally.  Pepper 
on  chemical  analysis  is  found  to  contain  a 
hot  acrid  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  as  well 
as  a  tasteless  crystalline  substance  called 
piperin,  which  has  been  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine.  This  piperin  Is 
especially  contained  In  some  large  coloured 
cells  In  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Ground 
Pepper  is  frequently  adulterated,  according 
to  Dr.  Hassan,  with  linseed,  mustard-seed, 
wheat-flour,  pea-flour,  and  ground  rice: 
sago  has  also  been  mentioned  as  being 
employed  for  this  purpose.  All  such  ad- 
mixtures can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
microscope.  At  one  time,  when  a  very 
heavy  duty  was  levied  on  this  substance, 
factitious  peppercorns  were  manufactured 
of  oilcake,  clay,  and  a  small  portion  of 


cayenne.  Pepper-dust,  known  in  the  trade 
as  P.  D.  or  H.  P.  D.  (hot  pepper-dust),  con- 
sists of  the  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  the 
warehouses  wherein  pepper  Is  stored,  or 
of  the  siftlngs  of  the  pepper.  It  Is  used  to 
mix  with  genuine  ground  pepper,  also  for 
pickling.  The  root  of  the  Pepper-plant  is 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  atonic 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

P.  trioieum,  a  nearly  allied  species  to  P. 
nifrrum,  yields  also  some  little  of  the  Pepper 
of  commerce.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  flrst  cul- 
tivated this  plant,  observed  that  the  pepper 
of  the  female  vines  did  not  ripen  properly, 
but  dropped  when  green,  and  was  deflcient 
In  pungency;  but  the  pepper  of  those  plants 
which  had  hermaphrodite  and  female  flow- 
ers mixed  on  the  same  spike  was  very  pun- 
gent, and  reckoned  by  the  merchants  as 
equal  to  the  l>est  Malabar  Pepper. 

Long  Pepper  Is  the  produce  of  Chaviea 
RoKbitrghii.  The  Betel  Pepper-leaf  Is  also 
the  produce  of  another  species  of  Chaviea^ 
C.  Betel;  while  Culjebs,  another  fruit  for- 
merly referred,  like  the  two  last-mentioned, 
to  the  genus  Piper,  is  now  considered  to 
form  a  distinct  genus,  Oubeba.  See  Cha- 
viGA  and  CUBEBA.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIPERITOUS.  Having  a  hot  biting  taste. 

PIPEWORT.  EriocauUm.  PIpeworts  Is 
the  name  given  by  LIndley  to  the  Eriocavr 
lacea. 

PIPI-PODS.  The  astringent  legumes  of 
Cascdpinia  Pipai. 

PIPITZAHUAC.  A  drastic  product  of 
Dumerila  Alamanni. 


or  PIPRAGR     Berheris 


PIPPERIDGE, 

vulgaris. 

PIPPIN,  NORMANDT.  Sun-dried  apples, 
pressed  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

PIPPUL,  or  PEEPUL.  An  Indian  name 
for  Fietu  religioga. 

PIPSISSEWA.    Chimaphila  umbellata. 

PIPTADENIA.  In  the  character  of  Its 
flowers  this  genus  of  LegnminoscB  does 
not  differ  from  Entada,  though  readily 
distinguished  by  Its  pods,  which  are  sel- 
dom more  than  six  or  nine  Inches  long 
and  not  very  broad,  flat  and  membranous 
or  somewhat  leathery,  sometimes  contract- 
ed between  the  seeds  but  without  parti- 
tions Inside,  and  ultimately  separate  Into 
two  pieces,  which  have  the  seeds  attached 
to  them  by  thread-like  f  unic;nll.  The  genus 
Is  entirely  conflned  to  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica, and  contains  about  thirty  species, 
some  trees,  and  others  large  sometlmea 
prickly  shrubs,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  white  or  greenish  flowers,  either 
In  spikes  or  round  heads,  growing  from 
the  axils. 

P.peregrina  is  one  of  the  taUest  trees  of 
the  genus,  and  has  leaves  composed  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  pinnae,  each 
with  from  thirty  to  eighty  pairs  of  minute 
leaflets;  and  rough  leathery  monlliforra 
pods  about  six  inches  in  length.  The  In- 
dians of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  prepare  a- 
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kind  of  sonff,  called  Niopo  In  tbe  former 
and  Parlca  in  tbe  latter  country,  by  pound- 
i09  tbe  roasted  seeds  and  mixing  tbe  pow- 
der witb  lime.  It  produces  a  peculiar 
kind  of  intoxication  almost  amounting  to 
frenzy,  and  is  taken  by  belp  of  an  instru- 
ment made  of  tbe  leg-bones  of  birds.  On 
the  Rto  Negro  tbis  Is  formed  by  joining 
two  pieces,  so  that  wben  one  end  is  placed 
in  tbe  montb  tbe  otber  reaches  tbe  nostrils, 
and  Che  snuff  Is  blown  with  great  force  up 
tbe  nose;  but  In  Venezuela  it  consists  of  a 
bone  seren  inches  long,  witb  a  short  piece 
joined  on  towards  the  top  so  as  to  form  a 
fork,  which  is  applied  to  tbe  nostrils,  and 
tbe  lower  end  being  dipped  into  the  mull 
the  snuff  is  drawn  up  the  nose.      LA.  &] 

P1PTANTHU8.  A  Himalayan  shrub 
forming  a  genus  of  Legummosa  of  the 
suborder  PapilionacetB  and  tribe  Podaly- 
riea,  very  nearly  allied  to  Anagyris,  and 
with  tbe  same  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
rather  large  pale-yellow  flowers :  but  tbe 
standard  or  upper  petal  has  the  sides 
closely  folded  back  on  each  other.  The  free 
stamens  and  flat-stalked  pod  are  as  in  Ana- 
oyris.  The  only  species  known,  P.  nepa- 
imsts,  has  been  Introduced  to  our  botanic 
gardens,  where,  however,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  against  a  walL 

PIPTATHKRUM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  StipecB^  and  now 
included  under  Vrachne.  [D.  M.] 

PIPTOLfiNA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes, 
having  the  calyx  tubular,  shortly  flve-cleft, 
and  falling  off  after  flowering ;  its  tube 
lined  Inside  witb  several  rows  of  fleshy 
scales;  and  the  stigma  capitate,  two-lobed, 
■iibtended  by  four  recurved  lamellao.  It  is 
I  an  African  tree,  with  opposite  short  petlo- 
late  leaves,  wedge-shaped  at  tbe  base ;  and 
hears  its  flowers  In  tbe  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [G.  D.J 

PIPTOSTEGIA.  A  genus  founded  on 
Ipcmaa  operctUata,  and  published  without 
a  technical  description.  The  plant  is  well 
,  known,  being  used  in  medicine  on  account 
of  its  purgative  qualities :  it  is  imported 
into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Gomma  da 
Batata.  [W.  C.J 

PIRATINERA.  The  plants  formerly  In- 
chided  under  tbis  generic  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Brosimum.  One  of  tbe  species 
lieids  toakewood,  or  Bois  des  Lettres,  which 
li  exceedingly  bard,  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  peculiar  markings.      [M.  T  M.] 

PIRCFNIA.  A  genus  of  Phytolaceac&B 
teparated  from  Phjftolaccat  and  character- 
ised by  tbe  flve  segments  of  the  calyx 
being  of  a  thick  leathery  texture  and 
sreen  colour,  and  cither  ascending  or 
rrtexcd  under  the  ripe  fruit ;  by  the  sta- 
mens varying  from  flve  to  thirty,  and  more 
Ptrticularly  by  the  flve  to  twelve  ovaries 
netog  distinct,  or  cohering  only  by  their 
mm.  but  never  throughout  their  whole 
)li«th  like  those  of  Phytolacca.  The 
are  tall  ber)>s,  with  leaves  and 
,  pikes  resembling  those  of  Phyto- 
except  one  which  attains  the  beight 
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of  a  tree,  and  has  tbe  two  sexes  of  flowers 
on  different  plants.  They  are  found  In 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 

P.  dUncat  tbe  arborescent  species  just 
mentioned,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its 
size  and  unisexual  flowers,  but  by  tbe 
racemes  being  pendulous  and  the  carpels 
united  by  their  bases.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  it  has  been  in- 
troduced and  partly  naturalised  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  It  grows  very  rapidly 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-flve  feet, 
forming  a  handsome  leafy  tree  witb  a  very 
thick  trunk  of  remarkably  soft  spongy 
wood,  and  short  branches  spreading  so  as 
to  form  a  rounded  bead.  Its  leaves  are  of 
an  elliptical  form,  on  longlsh  stalks,  and 
measure  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length 
and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth. 

P.  esculenta  was  recommended  some 
twelve  or  more  years  ago  for  cultivation  in 
France  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  success. 
Its  leaves  cooked  as  spinach,  and  its  young 
shoots  as  asparagus,  were  both  said  to  pos- 
sess an  excellent  flavour.  The  plant  is  her- 
l)aceou8,  and  grows  from  three  to  flve  feet 
high,  witb  a  thickish  pale-green  smooth 
stem,  and  branches  bearing  elliptical  leaves 
from  flve  to  seven  inches  long  and  two  to 
two-and-a-half  Indies  broad,  and  erect  ra- 
cemes of  perfect  flowers,  with  the  ovaries 
cohering  by  their  bases.  [A.  S.] 

PIRI-JIRI.  The  New  Zealand  Baloragis 
citrtodora^ 

PIRITU.  A  Venezuelan  name  for  Qui- 
lielma  apedoaa. 

PISAILLE.    (Pr.)    Pimm  arvense. 

FISANG.  An  Indian  name  for  Musa 
paradisiaca. 

PI8CIDIA.  A  West  Indian  tree  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Leguminota^  with  tbe 
foliage  habit  and  flowers  of  Lonchocarpus, 
Imt  tbe  pod  bears  four  projecting  longi- 
tudinal wings.  The  pounded  leaves  and  I 
young  branches  of  tbis  tree,  P.  Erythrina^ 
like  those  of  some  other  allied  arboreous  ' 
Papilionaceas,  are  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

PISHAMIN.    Carpodinua. 

PISIFORM.    Pea-shaped. 

PISONIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  fomlly  Nyctaginacea, 
named  in  honour  of  a  Dutch  physician 
who  wrote  a  folio  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Brazil  In  1648.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cymes,  provided  with  very 
small  bracts,  but  no  general  involucre,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  diceclous.  The  peri- 
anth is  coloured  and  funnel-shaped,  the 
limb  either  entire  or  more  or  less  flve-lobed; 
stamens  six  to  ten,  free,  of  unequal  length, 
protruding ;  ovarj-  one-celled,  with  a  single 
erect  ovule ;  fruit  angular,  enclosed  with- 
in the  persistent  and  hardened  tnbe  of  tbe 
perianth,  its  angles  frequently  rough  and 
prickly.  Some  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  stove  plants,  but  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  P.  fragrana  and  other 
species  have  emetic  properties.  P.actileatat 
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*  Bcrembling  tree  with  reclining  thorny 
branches,  is  described  as  offering  serious 
annoyance  to  travellers  in  the  West  Indies 
by  its  strong  hooked  spines,  which  become 
entangled  in  the  clothes  or  flesh  of  the 
wayfarer.  The  glutinous  bur-like  fruit  ad- 
heres to  the  wings  of  birds  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  them  from  flying,  and 
allow  of  their  easy  capture.       [M.  T.  M.] 

PISS  ABED.    Taraxaeum  Den»-4eoniM. 

PISSBLUMB.    Armerta  vidgarU. 

PISSENLIT.    (Pr.)    Taraxaeum. 

PIS8E-SANG.  (Pn)  A  vulgar  name  for 
Pumitory. 

PI8TACHB.    (Pr.)     The  Plstachlo-nuL 
-DE  TERRE.    Arachis  kvpogcea, 
PI8TACHIER.    (Pr.)    Pistaeia. 

PISTACIA.  The  Pwtocios  or  Turpentine 
trees  form  a  genus  of  Anacardiacea,  dis- 
persed through  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  in  the 
Old  World  from  the  south  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  through  Western  Asia  and 
the  north  of  India  to  China,  while  a  soli- 
tory  species  Is  found  in  Mexico.  They  are 
mostly  small  trees,  seldom  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  have  pin- 
nate leaves  with  or  without  a  terminal  leaf- 
let, and  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of 
small  unisexual  apotalous  flowers,  those 
bearing  the  female  being  looser  than  the 
male,  and  the  two  sexes  being  produced  on 
separate  trees:  the  males  five-parted,  with 
a  stamen  opposite  and  inserted  into  each 
segment ;  the  females  three  or  four-parted, 
closely  Investing  a  one-  (rarely  three-)  cell- 
ed ovary.  The  fruits  are  dry  egg-shaped 
drupes,  containing  a  one-seeded  stone  with 
a  bony  shell,  the  seed  having  thick  fleshy 
oily  cotyledons. 

P.  Lentigeiu,  the  Mastic  tree,  Is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.    It  is  a  small  tree  about 


Piftacia  Lentiiens. 

fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  wing-stalked  leaves  without  a  ter- 
minal leaflet.  Mastic  or  Mastlch  is  the  re- 
sin of  the  tree,  and  is  obtained  by  making 


I  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark.from  which 
it  exudes  in  drops  and  hardens  Into  small 
semitransparent  tears.  It  is  principally 
produced  In  the  Island  of  Scio  and  in  Asiatic 

I  Turkey,  and  is  consumed  In  large  quantities 

I  by  the  Turks  for  chewing  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  strengthen  the  gums :  hence  Its 

I  name,  which  is  derived  from  tnasticare,  *  to 

ichew.'  In  this  country  it  is  used  for  var- 
nishing pictures,  and  by  dentists  for  stop- 
ping teeth. 
P.  Terebinthus,  the  Ohio  or  Cyprus  Tur- 
pentine tree,  is  likewise  found  In  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  has 
deciduous  pinnate  leaves,  usually  with 
three  pairs  of  lance-shaped  leaflets  and  an 
odd  terminal  one ;  and  produces  small 
dark-purple  roundish  furrowed  fruits. 
The  turpentine  flows  from  incisions  made 
in  the  trunk,  and  soon  becomes  thick  and 
tenacious,  and  ultimately  hardens.  It  fs 
cnllerted  In  the  Islands  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Archipelagos,  but  seldom  comes 
to  this  country.  Curious  horn-shaped  galls, 
caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Terebinth 
tree,  and  are  collected  for  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning purposes— one  of  the  varieties  of  Mo- 
rocco leather  Toeing  tanned  with  them. 

P.  vera,  the  Pistaeia  tree,  which  yields 
the  eatable  Pistachio-nuts,  is  a  native  of 
I  Western  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  been 
{  introduced  Into  and  Is  greatly  cultivated 
;  in  Southern  Europe.    Its  leaves  are  com-  t 
I  posed  of  three  or  five  (occasionally  one) 
broad  egg-shaped  leaflets;  and  its  fruits 
;  are  much  larger  than  in  the  last,  oval, 
'  sometimes  nearly  an  Inch  long,  and  con- 
taining a  seed  with  bright-green  cotyle- 
dons.   Plstachlo-nuts  are  greatly  eaten  bv 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  also  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  either  simply  dried  likealmonds, 
or  made  Into  articles  of  confectionary. 
Galls  are  also  collected  from  this  and  other 
species ;  those  from  Cabul  and  Bokhara, 
called  Gool-t-Pista,  being  the  produce  of 
PiKtaeia  Khinjiik.    It  is  probable  that  the 
Cliinese  Galls  (Woo-pel-tsze)  may  also  be 
obtained  from  one  of  the  species.  [A.  S J 

PISTIACE-B.  (Lemnace<f,  Lemnada,  l>uck- 
vxeds.)  A  natural  order  of  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  aral  alliance  of  En- 
dogens.  They  are  floating  plants,  with  len- 
ticular or  lobed  leaves  or  fronds,  bearing 
one  or  two  monoecious  flowers  enclosed  in 
a  spathe,  but  with  no  perianth ;  stamens 
definite,  often  monadelphous;  ovary  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  one  or  more,  erect  orhorlzon- 
taL  Pruit  indehiscent,  membranous,  one 
or  more  seeded.  They  are  natives  both  of 
cool  and  warm  regions.  Piatia  and  Lemna 
are  examples  of  the  few  genera,  -which 
comprise  some  two  dozen  species  Lemna 
forms  the  green  covering  of  pools  in  Bri- 
tain, while  Pistia  floats  on  ponds  In  warm 
countries.  [J  H.  B.] 

PISTIA  SHraHotes  is  a  very  common 
tropical  water- weed,  out  of  which  many 
species  and  even  separate  genera  have 
been  made.  It  is  referred  to  the  same  order 
as  duckweed  (Lemna),  whence  It  is  some- 
times called  Tropical  Duckweed,  but  la 
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very  different  In  appearance ;  Indeed,  its 
common  West  Indian  name.  Water  Letture, 
Is  much  more  expressive  of  its  general  re- 
semblance. Lilce  duclEweed,  it  propagates 
itself  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently 
completely  covers  tropical  ponds  and  water- 
tanks  with  a  coating  of  verdure,  keeping 
the  water  beneath  fresh  and  cool.  It  flo.nts  i 
on  the  water,  and  sends  down  a  quantity  of 
long  feathery  roots,  which  do  not  always 
reach  the  bottom.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
rose-shaped  tuft  of  wedge-shaped  slightly 
concave  notched  or  round-topped  leaves, 
two  to  five  Inches  long,  of  a  delicate  pale 
pea-green,  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Each 
plant  sends  out  several  runners,  and  upon 
the  ends  of  these  other  similar  plants  arc 
formed,  which,  again,  send  out  runners, 
until  in  a  short  time  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  covered.  Its  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  borne  in  little  spathes  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  each  spathe  containing 
one  male  and  one  female  flower  attached 
to  an  adnate  spadix.  The  former  occupies 
the  upper  part,  just  within  the  mouth  of 
the  spathe,  and  consists  of  three  to.  eight 
four-celled  anthers  adnate  to  a  short  co- 
lumn seated  In  a  cup-shaped  disk ;  while 
the  latter  is  nearly  concealed  within  the 
spathe,  beneath  the  male,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  scale-like  appendage,  and 
consists  of  a  single  one-celled  ovary  ter- 
minated by  a  thick  style  and  cup-shaped 
stigma,  and  containing  numerous  ovules 
along  its  inner  face.  [A.  S.] 

PISTIL.  The  female  part  of  a  flower, 
consisting  of  ovary,  style,  stigma,  and 
ovules. 

PISTILLART  CORD.  A  channel  which 
passes  from  the  stigma  through  the  style 
Into  the  ovary. 

PISTILLIDIA.  Young  spore-cases ,  the 
archegonia  in  ferns;  organs  in  the  muscal 
alliance,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
pistils. 

PISTILLIGEROna    Bearing  a  pIstlL 

PISTOLOCHIA.  AritMochia  Pistolockia. 

PISTORINIA  hUpanica  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Crcumlacea 
Inhabiting  Spain  and  the  BarbiMT  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  Is  an  erect  annual 
or  biennial  herb,  with  nearly  terete  oblong 
and  sessile  leaves,  and  pinkish  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  umbels.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft, 
the  corolla  mono])etalous,  hypocrateriforro. 
with  its  border  divided  into  five  lobes :  and 
there  are  ten  stamens,  flve  scales,  and  five 
carpels.  [R  S.] 

PI8DM.  A  genus  of  Leguminoace  of  the 
tribe  Vidietr,  distinguished  by  its  triangu- 

i  lar  style  keeled  above,  subfaicate  and  ge- 

i  niculate  at  the  base.  Three  species  have 
been  referred  to  it,  but  they  may  all  he 
reduced  to  the  one  grown  for  culinary  pur- 

!  poses.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  sufflciently 
distinct  from  Lathyrttt.  • 

j  The  CJoramon  Pea,  P.  sativum,  is  a  hardy 
annual  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  cultivated  legumes. 


Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  is  gene* 
rally  understood  to  be  the  south  of  Europe, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  by  way  of 
Holland  or  Prance,  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  During  the  long  period  it  has  l)een 
in  cultivation  numerous  varieties  ha\*e 
been  produced,  some  of  which  seldom  ex- 
ceed a  foot  In  height;  while  others,  if  allow- 
ed to  attach  themselves  to  stakes  by  their 
tendrils,  will  climb  as  high  as  eight  feet  or 
more.  The  whole  pUuit  is  covered  with  a 
delicate  glaucous  bloom.  The  stem  Is 
round,  furnished  with  numerous  alternate 
compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
roundish  oval  entire,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green,  often  marked  with  blotches  of  a 
paler  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  footstalk 
each  leaf  has  a  pair  of  stipules,  which  re- 
semble the  leaflets  but  are  much  larger, 
rounded  below,  and  have  small  convex 
teeth ;  while  the  extremity  of  the  footstalk 
is  terminated  by  a  small  round  branching 
tendril,  which  claspsf or  support  round  any- 
thing near  It.  The  peduncle  is  axillary, 
sometimes  one  but  more  generally  two- 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white 
or  pale  violet  The  pods  are  pendulous, 
smooth,  deep  green,  and  variable  in  sbce, 
but  for  the  most  part  oblong  compressed 
somewhat  scimitar-shaped  terminating  in 
a  small  hooked  point.  The  peas  when  ripe 
are  also  variable— some  being  white  and 
round,  others  blue  and  wrinkled,  and  a  few 
large  Irreguhu'  and  dull  green. 

The  use  of  Peas  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
In  their  dried  state  they  are  split  and  used 
for  soups,  or  ground  into  meal  for  pud- 
dings, &c  In  either  case  they  form  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  food,  ronUining 
upwards  of  one-seventh  more  of  nourish- 
ing matter  than  Is  found  in  the  same 
weight  of  wheaten  bread.  But  it  Is  in  a 
green  state  that  peas  are  most  valued  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  arc  quite  small  and  young.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  (about  1570),  we  are 
told,  they  were  occasionally  brought  from 
Holland,  and  considered  'a  dainty  dish  for 
ladies— they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.* 
For  many  years  their  culture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  attended  to,  but 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  I860, 
the  taste  for  green  peas  became  fashion- 
able, and  has  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the 
present  time— enormous  prices  being  still 
paid  for  young  peas  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son, when  they  are  scarce  and  regarded  as 
a  great  delicacy.  To  have  peas  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  old  or  too  large.  When  the 
pods  become  full  and  hard,  the  peas  are 
tlien  more  suitable  for  soups  than  a  vege- 
table dish. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Peas  whose  seeds 
are  edible,  tliere  is  a  section  denominated 
Sugar-pens,  which  is  remarkable  in  that 
the  pods  are  destitute  of  the  inner  flim 
peculiar  to  the  pods  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Peas.  They  are  consequently  more  fleshy 
and  crisp,  and  admit  of  being  cut  and 
dresned  in  exactly  the  same  mnnner  as 
Prench-beans.  [W.  B.  B] 
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The  original  Grey  Pea,  P  sativum  arvense 
of  authors,  supposed  to  be  wild  m  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  la  probably  the  original 
parent  both  of  the  few  sorts  of  peas  grown 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  countless  numbers 
of  still  Increasing  sorts  of  the  garden. 
Formerly  varieties  of  the  Grey  Pea  were 

,  almost  exrlusirely  planted  on  the  farm : 
now,  however,  several  garden  varieties  are 
introduced  to  field  culture,  as  the  White 
and  Blue  Prussian,  Dwarf  Blue  and  Green 
Imperial,  the  Scimitar,  and  others.  Peaa 
formerly  took  their  pUce  on  the  farm  as  a 
seeding  crop,  hut  at  present  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  largo  towns  even  fanners  cul- 
tivate green  peas.  Before  the  spread  of 
the  potato,  peas  formed  a  great  part  of  the 

I  food  of  the  working-classes,  especially  In  i 
the  country ;  and  h  seed  so  rich  in  nitrogen  I 

I  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  that  superior  I 

I  muscular  development  which  obtained  I 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  last  century.  I 
80  important  was  this  crop  held  to  be,  that 

!  In  the  letting  or  taking  of  a  farm  the  acre- 
age of  Siddaw  land  (the  term  by  which  soil 
that  would  grow  good  boiling  peas  waa  I 
known  in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Wor-  1 
cester)  was  always  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. 

Field  peas  are  often  drilled  with  horse- 
beans,  the  mixture  being  known  in  country 
vernacular  as  Poults— no  doubt  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pulse.  A  greater  breadth  of  peas  i 
Is  grown  In  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Essex  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  1 
in  the  former  county  we  have  observed 
roasted  peas  always  ready  In  the  huck- 
sters' shops.  Pea-straw  Is  highly  esteemed 
as  fodder,  Ita  large  amount  of  flesh-form- 
ing matter  rendering  It  superior  In  regard 
to  its  feeding  properties  to  the  straw  either 
of  wheat  or  barley.  [J.  B.] 

PITA.  AOiive  americana  and  the  allied 
species.  PItarflbre  and  Pitartbread  are 
names  for  the  fibre,  called  also  Aloe-flbre, 
ootalned  from  the  leaves  of  the  larger  Aga- 
ves, such  as  A.  americana  and  A.  mexicana. 

PITANGA,  PITANGUEIRA.  Names  ap- 
plied tu  Brazilian  fruit-bearing  species  of 
Eugenia. 

PITCAIRNIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
can  herbs  belonging  to  the  Bromeliaceee. 
They  have  linear  spiny  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  clusters,  perianth  of  six  pieces,  the 
three  outer  lanceolate  keeled  erect,  the 
three  inner  ones  larger,  combined  into  a 
tube  below,  arching  above  or  spreading, 
and  scaly  at  the  base  within  ;  stamens  six. 
Inserted  Into  a  ring  encircling  the  partially 
adherent  ovary ;  capsule  three-celled,  three- 
valved ;  seeds  numerous.  Several  species 
of  this  handsome  genus  are  In  cultivation, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  scarlet  or  yel- 
low flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PITCH.  The  residuum  obtained  In  the 
distillation  of  wood-tar  from  Pintia  syU 
vestris  and  P.  Pinaster;  the  resin  of  pine, 
extracted  by  flre  and  Inspissation.  It  Is 
commonly  known  as  Black  Pitch.  — ,  AM- 
BOYNA.    The  resin  of  Dammara  austraUa. 


— .BURGUNDT.  The  purified  resinous 
sap  of  Abies  excelsa.  • 

PITCHER.  A  hoUowcd-ont  leaf,  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct  extremity  or  lid ;  the 
latter  being  the  lamina,  the  former  the 
petiole ;  as  In  Nepenthes. 

PITCHER-LBAF.  Nepenthes  Phyllam- 
phcra. 

PITCHBRrPLANT.  Nepenthes ;  also  8a- 
racenia,  — ,  AUSTRALIAN,  or  NEW  HOL- 
LAND. Cepkalolus /oUicularis.  — ,CALI- 
FORNIAN.    Darlingtonia  cali/omiea. 

PITCHER-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cam- 
pnnulate.but  more  contracted  at  the  orifice, 
with  an  erect  limb ;  as  the  corolla  of  Vacd' 
nium  IfyrtiUus. 

PITCH-TREE.    AUes  eaoeelsa.    — ,  AM- 
BOTNA.    Dammaraorientalis. 
PITH.   The  same  as  Medulla. 

PITHECOLOBIUM.  The  majority  of  the 
species  now  included  In  this  genus  of  Legvr 
niinos€B  were  referred  by  old  authors  to 
Jnga,  from  which  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able by  their  flowers,  but  by  their  leaves 
and  pods.  Thus  the  Ingas  have  simply 
pinnate  leaves,  and  straight  or  only  slightly 
curved  thick-edged  pods,  which  do  not 
open  at  maturity ;  while  the  leaves  of  Pithe- 
eolobium  are  twice-pinnate,  and  the  pods 
either  spirally  twisted  or  verymuch  curved, 
sometimes  so  much  as  to  form  rings,  not 
thickened  at  the  margin,  and  when  ripe 
splitting  Into  two  valves.  The  seeds  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  thin  pulp.  Nearly 
ahundred  species  aredescrilxid,  the  greater  , 
number  of  which  belong  to  the  tropics  of  1 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  remain- 
der to  tropical  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
one  found  in  Eastern  Australia. 

P.  dtdce.  a  large  tree  native  of  the  hot 
regions  of  Mexico,  produces  cylindrical  Ir- 
regularly swollen  pods  curled  at  the  top, 
containing  a  sweet  edible  pulp,  which  the 
Mexicans,  who  call  the  tree  Guamuchil,  boll 
and  eat.-  The  Spaniards  Introduced  It  into 
the  Philippine  Islands,  from  whence  It  has 
been  carried  to  India ;  and  It  is  now  plant- 
ed along  the  lines  of  railway  In  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  fruit  Is  known  as 
Manilla  Tamarinds.  Other  species,  such  as 
P.Saman  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  also 
yield  eatable  pods,  which  are  given  to 
cattle  like  the  Carob  pods  of  Europe. 
Those  of  P.  cyelocarpum  possess  sapona- 
ceous properties  and  are  used  as  soap  in 
Caraccas,  as  also  is  the  bark  of  P.  Mge 
minum,  or  an  allied  species,  in  Cochin 
China  ;  while  the  bark  of  P.  unguii*-cati  is 
astringent.  [A.  8.] 

PITHYUSA.    Euphorbia  Piihyusa. 

PITO.  A  sort  of  beer  made  from  the 
fermented  seeds  of  Zea  Mays. 

PITS.  Depressions  on  the  Inside  of 
cells  or  tubes,  formerly  taken  for  pores, 
which  thfey  resemble. 

PI-TSL    Scirpus  tuberoeus. 

PITTE(Fr.)    Foureroyaffiganiea. 
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PITTED.  Having  ntiineroiis  small  shal- 
low depressions  or  excavations. 

PITTOMBA.  Sapindtu  eaeulmtuB, 
PITTOSPORACB^,  {Pittoaporada.')  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  LIndley's  berberal  al- 
liance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  regular  symmetrical 
occasioually  polygamous  flowers,  found 
chiefly  In  Australasia.  Many  of  them  are 
resinous,  and  in  some  instances  the  ber- 
ries are  eaten.  Sepals  and  petals  four  or 
five,  imbricated;  stamens  five,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  ovary  two  to  flve-celied, 
with  axile  and  parietal  placents.  Fruit 
capsular  or  berried,  with  many-seeded  cells, 
which  are  sometimes  incomplete;  seeds 
often  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  or  resinous 
pulp.  Pittogporum,  BiUardiera,  and  Sollya 
are  some  of  the  genera,  of  which  there  are 
about  a  dozen,  including  some  eighty  or 
more  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PITTOSPORUM.  A  genus  of  Pitto- 
aporacece,  having  a  calyx  of  five  sepals ;  a 
corolla  of  Ave  petals,  the  claws  of  which 
arc  united  into  a  tube ;  five  stamens  alter- 
nating with  the  petals;  a  single  style 
crowned  with  numerous  stigmas;  and  a 
smooth  or  hairy  flve-valved  one-celled 
capsule,  the  seeds  covered  with  a  resinous 
pulp.  They  form  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  entire  permanent  leaves,  and 
white  or  yellowish  flowers  with  a  spread- 
ing limb,  disposed  in  terminal  cymes  or 
racemes.  The  larger  number  of  species  are 
natives  of  Australia,  but  some  occur  in 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japan,  &c.  [R.  H.] 

PITUITAIRE.  (Pr.)  Delphinium  8taphi§- 
agr-ia. 

PIVOINE.  (Pr.)  PflBonta.  -  KN  ARBRE. 
PtBonta  Moutan.  —  DES  JARDINS,  or  P. 
FEMELLE.  PiBonia  oJUlcinalta.  —  mAlB. 
Pteonia  corcUltna. 

PIWARRIE.  An  intoxicating  beverage 
prepared  from  Cassava,  Mauihot  uitlisaima, 

PIXIDELLB.    cPr.)    Lindemia. 

PIXIE-STOOLS.    Chanterelltu  cibariiu. 

PIZITJBA.    Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PLACEA  omaia,  A  pretty  little  Chilian 
amaryllidaceoui)  plant,  forming  a  genus 
allied  to  £vcT08iat  and  having  a  petaloid 
perianth  of  six  equal  reflcxed  spreading 
divisions,  the  two  lower  of  which  are  wide- 
ly separated;  a  coronet  of  six  notched 
narrow  pieces  cohering  into  a  tube  at  the 
bottom  ;  three  long  and  three  short  denli- 
nate  stamens;  and  a  cur\'ed  style  and 
truncate  stigma.  It  has  a  small  bulb,  from 
which  rise  a  pair  of  narrow  leaves ;  and  a 
flower-stem  a  span  or  so  high,  bearing 
about  six  flowers,  which  are  snow-white 
outside  and  striped  with  brilliant  vermilion 
lines  inside.  [A.  8.] 

PLACENTA.  The  place  or  part  on  which 
ovules  originate. 


PLACENTA-SHAPED.  Thick,  round, 
and  concave  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
surface ;  as  the  root  of  Cj/clamen. 

PLACENTATION.  The  manner  in  Which 
the  placenta  is  constructed  or  placed. 

PLAGIANTHU8.  A  smaU  genus  of  Ster- 
euliaeea,  confined  to  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mnnla,  and  New  Zealand.  One  species  is  a 
tali  tree,  and  the  others  large  shrubs,  with  I 
very  tough  bark,  and  more  or  less  covered  " 
with  star-like  down.  Their  leaves  are  alter- 
nate or  in  clusters,  and  very  variable  In 
shape ;  and  their  small  whitish  flowers  are 
borne  in  little  racemes  or  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  usually  uni- 
sexual with  the  two  sexes  sometimes  on 
separate  plants,  but  occasionally  perfect. 
The  fruit  consists  of  from  one  to  Ave  one- 
celled  cocci,  which  ultimately  burst  irre- 
gularly and  separate  from  the  central 
column.  I 

P.  betulinuB,  also  sometimes  called  P.  «r-  ; 
tteimui,  when  full-grown  forms  a  tree  seven-  , 
ty  feet  high,  Imt  it  Is  more  frequently  a 
straggling  bush  of  no  great  height.    The  | 
mner  bark  of  the  young  branches  yields 
a  very  fine  tough  flbre,  sometimes  called 
New  Zealand  Cotton,  though  more  like  flax 
than  cotton  :  it  Is  the  Akaroa  of  the  New 
Zealanders.    P.  sidioidet  Is  one  of  several 
plants  with  fibrous  bark,  whlcli  In  Tasma- 
nia and  New  South  Wales  bear  the  native 
name  Kurrajong  or  Curraiong.    The  pre- 
sent, a  shrub  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  yields 
a  tough  fibre,  of  which  good  cordage  and 
twine  for  fishing-nets  are  made.     [A.  8.j 

PLAGIOCHILA.  A  charming  genus  of 
Jimgermanniaceee,  characterised  by  the 
free  terminal  herbaceous  perianth,  which 
Is  generally  exserted  but  sometimes  con- 
cealed by  the  involucre,  though  in  that 
case  distinct.  The  leaves,  moreover,  have 
their  anterior  margin  concealed  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  next  In  succession. 
In  PlagiochUa  the  perianth  Is  two-lipped 
and  laterally  compressed.  The  species  be- 
long principally  to  warm  countries,  but 
wo  have  a  fine  representative,  P.  asplenio- 
idea,  in  this  country.  Should  Jungerman- 
nice  ever  become  objects  of  cultivation, 
the  species  of  Plagioekila  nmst  be  In  the 
flrst  class.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  and 
elegant,  as,  for  example,  the  New  Zealand 
P.  Stephenaoniana,  which  attains  a  length 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  is  as  beautiful 
in  structure  as  the  most  delicate  Hymeno- 
phyUum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PLAGI0CHILU8.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
ntcB  of  the  tribe  ArUhemidece,  consisting 
of  low  herbs  from  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  mostly  with  the  prostrate  stems, 
much-cut  leaves,  and  small  flower-heada 
of  Soliva,  but  remarkable  for  the  external 
florets  of  each  head  being  deeply  and  un* 
equally  three-lobed.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, inslgniflcant  weedy-looking  plants  of 
no  special  interest. 

PLA6I0L0BIUM.  A  name  given  by 
Sweet  to  Sovea  choroxemce/olia  and  its  va- 
riety Uici/oliat  which  bave  broader  leaves 
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than  other  Hoveat,  often  bordered  by  prick- 
ly teeth,  and  a  broader  and  more  oblique 
pod.  They  are  natives  of  South-west  Aus- 
tralia, and  arc  to  ))e  met  with  in  many  of 
our  collectlonsof  AuBtraliaii  papilionaceous 
plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purplish- 
blue  as  in  other  Hoveaa,  and  are  rather 
omamentaL 
'  PLAITED.  Folded  lengthwise,  like  the 
plaits  of  a  closed  fan ;  as  in  the  leaves  of 
the  fan-pal  ra. 

PLANE.  FUt  or  perfectly  level;  as  In 
many  leaves. 

PLANE.    (Fr.)    Acer  platanoides. 

PLANERA.  Trees,  natives  of  Asia  and 
North  America,  belonging  to  the  Ulmacea, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  elms,  from  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  fruit, 
which  is  roundish,  gibbous,  pomted.  two- 
celled,  and  two-seeded.  P.  Richardi,  the 
Zelkona  tree,  attains  in  its  native  country 
a  great  size,  growing  to  the  height  of 
.eeveniy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of 
the  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  bark  re- 
sembles that  of  the  hornbeam  more  than 
the  elm,  and  instead  of  becoming  rugged 
is  shed  in  scales  like  that  of  the  plane. 
The  foliage  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
elm ;  the  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenlsh- 
hrown  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  elder. 
The  fruit  is  ab<mt  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
contains  two  seeds.  The  trunk  is  straight 
and  upright,  and  is  of  equal  circumference 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  height 
of  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet,  where  it 
throws  out  Us  first  branches.  The  timber 
is  much  prized.  The  sapwood,  which  is  of 
a  light  colour  and  very  elastic,  is  used  for 
the  purposes  in  which  ash-tlmber  is  em- 
ployed. The  heartwood,  which  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  trunk,  is  reddish, 
heavy,  and  when  dry  exceedingly  hard: 
hence  it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  valued 
for  making  domestic  furniture.  P.  Gmelini, 
a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
is  a  small  tree,  to  which  no  particular  value 
is  attached.  Either  of  the  above  may  be 
grafted  on  the  elm.  French  :  Orme  de  Si- 
birie.  tC.A.J.] 

PLANE-TREE.  Platanut.  — ,  MOCK, 
or  SCOTCH.    Acer  Paeudo-Platanus. 

PLANIUSCULUS.    Nearly  flat. 

PLANK  PLANT.  Boasicea  Scolopendrium. 

PLANTAGINACE^.  (Bibtoorts.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  cortusal  alliance  of 
perlgynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs, 
often  stemless,  with  radical  ribbed  leaves, 
and  spiked  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  soli- 
tary unisexual  ones.  Calyx  four-parted, 
persistent ;  corolla raonopetalou8,8carious, 
with  a  four-parted  limb;  stamens  four, 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla; 
disk  inconspicuous;  ovary  free,  two  to 
fnur-celled,  with  a  simple  style  and  hispid 
stigma.  Fruit  an  oi>ercuIate  cjipsule.  The 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  temperate  and 
cool  regions.    The  three  genera,  of  which 


Plantago  and  Littorella  arc  examples,  com- 
prise over  100  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PLANTAGO.  A  genus  of  stemless  her- 
baceous plants  giving  name  to  the  order 
Plantaoma(xa,  represented  In  Great  Bri- 
tain )iy  several  common  species.  P.majoTt 
the  Greater  Plantain,  abundant  by  way- 
sides and  in  the  comers  of  fields,  is  known 
by  its  broad  strongly  ribbed  leaves  taper- 
ing towards  each  extremity,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rise,  to  the  height  of  two 
to  six  inches,  several  cylindrical  leafless 
stalks  bearing  each  a  long  spike  of  greenish 
flowers,  succeeded  by  many-seeded  cap- 
sules, which  when  ripe  are  much  sought 
after  by  bird-fanciers  as  food  for  canary- 
birds.  P.  media,  the  Hoar>'  Plantain,  has 
the  leaves  similar  but  smaller,  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  being  pressed  so  closely 
to  the  ground  as  to  injure  seriously  any 
crop  among  which  it  may  be  growing  by 
stifling  the  young  plants ;  hence  it  is  a 
great  pest  in  pastures  and  on  lawns.  P.  lan- 
ceolata,  the  Rib-grass,  has  narrow  strong- 
ly ribbed  leaves,  and  bears  brown  spiked 
heads  of  flowers  at  the  summit  of  a  fur- 
rowed stalk  ;  It  is  sometimes  sown  as  an 
ingredient  in  a  crop  of  meadow-grass,  but 
with  doubtful  propriety.  P.  Coronapiis 
grows  on  sea-cliffs,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  pinnate  toothed  leaves,  which  radiate 
so  as  to  resemble  a  star,  whence  it  Is  some- 
times called  SUr  of  the  Earth.  There 
are  numerous  foreign  species,  but  none  ol 
particular  interest.  The  name  Plantain 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Banana  of  the 
tropics,  HU8A :  which  see.  French  :  Plan- 
tain ;  German  :  Wegerieh.  [C.  A,  J.] 

PLANTAIN.  Musa  paradisiaca.  — , 
BASTARD.  Heliconia  Bihai.  -.GREAT- 
ER. Plantago  major.  -,  INDIAN.  An 
American  name  for  Cacalia.  — ,  MUD.  He- 
teraniherareniformiii.  —,  RATTLESNAKE. 
Goodyera.  — ,  ROBIN'S.  Erigeron  bellidi- 
folium.  — ,  WATER.  Alisma,  — ,  — ,  of 
Jamaica.    Pontederia  azurea. 

PLANTAIN.  (Fr.>  Plantago.  —  AQUA- 
TIQUE.  Damasonium  Alisma,  alias  Acti- 
nocarpus  Damasonium.  —  D*EAU.  Ali&na 
Plantago.    —EN  ARBRE.    Jfuso. 

PLANT  D'AIX.    (FrO    A  kind  of  olive. 

PLANTIA.  A  genus  of  irids.  allied  to 
Sisyrinchum  and  Morcea,  consisting  of  a 
Cape  species.  P.flava,  of  which  very  little 
is  known.  It  has  a  single  narrow  stem- 
clasping  leaf,  and  a  many-flowered  stem 
bearing  pretty  yellow  flowers.        [A.  aj 

PLAQUEMINIER.  (Fr.)  Diospyroa.  — 
D'ORIENT.    Dio$pyro8  Lotus. 

PLATANACEiE.  (Planes.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
referred  to  Lindley's  urtical  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens,  and  consisting  only  of  the 
genus  Platanus  :  which  see.    [J.  H.  B.J 

PLATANAIRE.    (Fr.)    Sparganium. 

PLATANTHERA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ophrydea, 
and  closely  allied  to  HabenariOf  from  which 
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it  is  dtstlnFuished  by  the  absence  of  the 
two  fleshy  processes  of  the  lower  Jlp  of  the 
stigma,  characteristic  of  that  genus.  The 
numerous  species  are  nearly  all  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  very  few  extending  to  the  warm- 
er regions— the  exceptions  being  one  or 
two  in  Java,  and  as  many  in  Oeylon.  Two— 
viz.  P. W/oZmand  P.  chUmmtka—UTe  British, 
and  are  frequently  referred  to  Habenaria  in 
local  floras.  [A.  8.] 

PLATANUS.  A  genus  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  urtical  and  amental  ftuni- 
lies,  but  so  different  that  It  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  them  as  distinct,  under  the 
name  of  Platanaeeat  placed  by  Lindley  in 
the  urtical  alliance.  It  consists  of  five  or 
six  species,  nearly  resembling  each  other, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 
Most  of  them  are  lofty  trees,  with  dense 
foliage  and  massive  trunks,  the  bark  of 
which  annually  scales  off,  leaving  the  sur- 
face smooth.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with 
sheathing  stipules,  the  lamina  being  pent- 
angular or  palmate.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious, in  globular  heads  somewhat  re- 
sembling catkins:  the  males  usually  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  apparently  irregular  se- 
pals and  stamens,  but  wben  fully  developed 
the  flower  Is  found  to  consl9t  of  four  sepals 
and  four  stamens  alternate  with  them; 
frequently,  however,  only  three  or  two  are 
present.  The  heads  of  female  flowers  also 
have  commonly  the  same  appearance  of  Ir- 
regularity, from  which  the  ovary  has  been 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a  single  carpel ; 
but  when  they  arc  perfect  each  flower 
proves  to  consist  of  four  sepals,  four  Ihut- 
ren  stamens  alternate  with  them  like 
minute  petals,  and  from  four  to  eight  dis- 
tinct carpels— the  latter  character  being 
more  obvious  In  P.  wxidenicUis.  Each  of 
the  carpels  contains  one  or  two  pendulous 
ovules,  and  becomes  a  single-seeded  fruit. 
The  embryo,  which  has  an  inferior  radicle, 
is  enclosed  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
For  a  further  description  of  the  flowers, 
and  for  figures,  see  ilnn.  NaL  Uigt.,  Third 
Series,  I.  p.  10  et  aeq. 

Different  opinions  hare  been  formed  as 
to  the  position  of  this  genus  in  the  natural 
system ,  the  ovary,  however,  together  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  trees,  l>ring8 
it  near  Aceracea^  •  Sycamore,'  which  Is  a 
species  of  Acer,  being  one  of  the  names 
by  which  P.  occidentaXis  is  known  In  Ame- 
rica. 

P.  orientalU,  the  Oriental  Plane-tree,  so 
common  in  the  parks  and  plantations  of 
this  country.  Is  wben  fully  grown  from 
seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  forming  when 
standing  separately  a  majestic  object.  It 
Is  distinguished  from  P.oecidentalis  by  the 
leaves  being  more  deeply  divided  and  In- 
dmited,  and  by  the  absence  of  membranous 
bracts  around  the  female  flower.  The 
wood  is  used  In  the  T^vant  and  in  Asia, 
In  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-making, 
and  is  said  to  make  beautiful  furniture  on 
account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  grain. 


1  and  its  susceptibility  of  receiving  a  high 
I  polish.  P.  aceri/olut,  the  tree  commonly 
grown  as  P.  occtdentalia,  is  as  large  and 
I  magnificent  as  the  Oriental  PIniic,  the 
I  trunk  having  been  kndwn  to  become  up- 
I  wards  of  thirteen  feet  In  diameter.  The 
'  wood  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red  ' 
I  colour ;  It  Is  used  in  carpentr>',  but  Is  not 
much  esteemed. 

P.  racemoMt  the  Oallfomlan  Plane— re- 
markable for  Its  deeply  flve-lobed  leaves,  , 
the  under-surftice  of  which,  even  when  i 
they  become  old,  is  copiously  clad  with  { 
woolly  hairs— has  a  wood  far  preferable  to  j 
that  of  P.  occidentalU,  as  It  is  much  harder  I 
and  more  durable,  being  also  less  liable  to  < 
warp.  [B  C]     i 

PLATEAU.    (Fr.)    NupkarhOeum.  ' 

PLATENIA.  A  genus  of  Po7i«ae«8  closely 
allied  to  Cocoa  and  Syaanis,  lately  estab- 
I  llshed  upon  a  palm  found  upon  tbe  banks  of 
i  the  River  Magdalenaln  New  Grenada,  and 
I  principally   characterised  by  its   flower- 
I  spikes   being   furnished   with    only  one 
,  spathe,  which  splits  lengthways  along  the 
back,  by  the  fetnaie  flowers  not  having 
barren  stamens,  and  by  the  bony  stone  of 
the  fruit  l)eing  smooth  or  marked  with 
three  small   channels.    P.  ChiragutL,   the 
palm    in  question,  grows  from   fifty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  and  has  pinnate  leaves 
measuring  twelve  feet  In  length,  with  very 
numerous  narrow   sharp-pointed  smooth 
segments  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length, 
its  flower-spikes  are  simply  branched,  and 
l)ear  female  flowers,  with  one  or  two  males 
'  adjoining  them  on  the  lower  and  males 
alone  on  the  upper  part;  the  females  produ- 
cing fleshy  orange  fruits  about  the  size  of 
pigeons* eggs.and  contalnlngasinglehomy  , 
seed  with  a  cavity  in  the  centre.     [A.  S.] 

I     PLATONTA  ineignU.    A  beautiful  Bra- 
zilian tree  forming  a  genus  of  Clusiacece 
\  closely  allied 'to  Iforonobea,  and  differing 
i  chiefly  In  the  five  bundles  of  stamens  con- 
:  sisting  of  much  more  numerous  filaments, 
not  spirally  twisted  round  the  ovary.    The 
tree  Is  very  large  with  a  bard  wood ;  the 
leaves  coriaceous,  elegantly  marked  with 
I  numerous  parallel  veins;  tbe  flowers  large. 
I  of  a  light  red  colour,  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  small  branches.    The  fruit,  called' < 
Pacourj--uva  In  Brazil,  Is  said  to  be  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds  have 
the  flavour  of  almonds. 

PLATTCAPNOS.  Agennsof  Fumarlacea, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  differ- 
ing from  Fumaria  by  the  erect  not  climb- 
ing stem,  and  by  the  fruit  being  oval,  com- 
pressed, two-valved,  the  epicarp  separable 
from  the  membranous  endocarp.  [J .  T.  S.] 

PLATTCARPUM.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
afllnity  provisionally  classed  with  Bigno- 
ntacece,  but  inclining  strongly  towards 
Rubiacea  and  Loganiacea.  Unlike  most 
Bignoniacete,  the  flve-cleft  calyx  is  semi- 
Inferior;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla  encloses 
flve  fertile  stamens ;  the  capsule  Is  woo<ly, 
flat,  and  at  the  top  and  base  cordate,  whilst 
two  winged  seeds  are  enclosed  in  each  of 
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the  two  cells  into  which  the  fruit  is  divi- 
ded by  a  very  narrow  partition.  Only  one 
species,  P.  orinocenae,  is  known ;  this  grows 
on  ffranitic  roclcs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  is  a  tall  timber  tree,  with 
simple  oblong  leaves,  famished  with  sti- 
pules, and  terminal  panicles  bearing  rojie- 
coloured  blossoms.  Its  nearest  allies  are 
the  various  species  of  Henriquexia,  also  in- 
habitants of  the  Orinoco  region.     [B.  S] 

PLATYOARTA.    FoHuruea. 

PLATTCERIUM.  A  yery  distinct  and 
remarkable  genus  of  ferns  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  Acrostichece,  but  which  it . 
has  been  proposed  to  place  in  a  separate 
section,  from  its  producing  its  sorl  in  large 
amorphous  patches,  not  as  in  the  true^lcro- 
ttichea  universal  over  the  fertile  portions. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  chiefly 
Eastern  or  Australian  .and  for  the  most  part 
tropicaL  They  have  heteromorphous  coria- 
ceous laciniate  or  lobate  fronds,  clothed 
with  stellate  hairs,  and  the  fertile  ones  are 


Flatycerium  Wa'Uchll. 

articulate.  The  broad  fronds  are  trarersed 
by  several  furcate  ribs,  between  which 
there  Is  a  close  network  of  finer  buried 
veins.  The  large  shapeless  masses  of  spore- 
cases  are  attached  to  a  plexus  of  crowded 
veins,  and  are  quite  naked.  In  P.  biforme 
they  occupy  a  separate  scutiform  lobe,  but 
in  the  other  species  they  are  variously  situ- 
ated near  the  margin.  [T.  M.] 

PLATYCODON.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 
broad  flve-lobed  border,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  anthers  broad  at  the  base.  The 
species  are  perennial  shrubs,  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
and  sessile ;  and  the  flowers  large  and 
handsome.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek 
words  signifying '  broad '  and '  bell,*  In  al- 
lusion to  the  conspicuous  corolla.  [G.  D.] 

PLATYCRATER.  A  genns  of  Eydran- 
geacece,  growing  on  moist  rocks  in  the 
north  of  Japan.  It  forms  a  small  shrub, 
with  procumbent  or  rooting  branches,  ob- 


long acuminate  serrate  leaves,  and  a  loose 
terminal  branched  corymb  of  flowers,  of 
which  the  lower  ones  of  each  hranch  are 
sterile  with  an  expanded  coloured  calyx,  as 
in  Hydrangea ;  but  the  fertile  flowers  have 
indeflnite  stamens  inserted  on  an  epigy- 
nooa  disk  or  ring.  CJ.  T.  &] 

PLATYLEPia  A  genus  of  cyperaceotis 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hypolytrem. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  solitary  or  compound 
many-spiked  heads.  It  contains  six  species, 
which  are  either  natives  of  South  Africa  or 
BrazU.  CD-  M.] 

PLATYLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
noaa  of  the  suborder  PapiVUmaoem  and 
tribe  GenisUcB,  consisting  of  Australian 
shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  and  yel- 
low pea-shaped  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  remarkable  for  Its  two 
upper  lobes  uniting  into  a  large  rounded 
upp^r  Up.  The  pod  is  very  flat,  bordered  by 
a  rather  broad  wing  on  the  upper  side,  and 
contains  several  seeds.  Two  species,  P 
triangMlare  and  P.  Jiurrayanura,  with 
acutely  triangular  leaves,  both  from  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses, 
and  are  handsome  plants,  while  P,  formo- 
mm,  from  the  same  country,  has  ovate 
leaves. 

PLATTLOMA.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  often  erroneously  associated 
with  PteridecB  or  Cheilanthece,  but  in  reality 
very  distinct,  and  now  representing  a  sepa- 
rate group,  the  Platylomece.  They  are  pin- 
nate or  biplnnate  plants, with  free  venation, 
and  furnished  with  marginal  oblong  sorl 
the  receptacles  of  which  lie  transversely, 
being  formed  of  the  parallel  apices  of  the 
contiguous  venules,  the  spore-cases  becom- 
ing laterally  confluent  into  a  broadisb  con- 
tinuous marginal  band,  quite  different  from 
the  continuous  linear  receptacle  of  Pteris. 
They  are  spuriously  indusiate ;  that  is,  the 
margin  is  somewhat  inflected  over  the 
outer  portions  of  the  band.  Some  of  the 
species  referred  to  Pellaa  by  authors  be- 
long here,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Pteria.  [T.  M.3 

PLATYMI8CIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
noBCB  of  the  tribe  Dalbergiece,  consisting 
of  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
pinnate  leaves  always  opposite— almost  the 
only  instance  of  this  arrangement  amongst 
trees  of  this  order  with  compound  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in  racemes 
either  solitary  in  the  leaf-axils,  or  clus- 
tered on  the  older  branches.  Their  struc- 
ture is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Pterocarpus, 
whilst  the  pod,  broadly  oblong  and  very 
thin  and  flat,  is  like  that  of  some  species 
of  Lonehocarpua.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
species,  some  of  them  probably  supply- 
ing part  of  the  hard  woods  used  in  or  ex- 
ported from  Brazil. 

PLATYNEMA.  The  name  of  some  tro- 
pical Asiatic  trees,  supposed  to  constitute 
a  genus  of  MalpighiMxce.  They  have  op- 
posite elliptical  leaves;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters ;  a  five-parted  glandless  calyx ;  five 
flat-stalked  entire  petals ;  ten  stamens,  al- 
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ternately  long  and  Bbort,  with  dilated  fila- 
ments ;  and  an  ovary  with  three  projecting 
keeMUce  wings ;  and  the  styles  combined 
Intoone  thread-shaped  column,  longer  than 
the  stamens.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Greek  words  signifying 'flat-thread,'  hi  allu- 
sion to  the  diUted  filament.       [M.  T.  M.] 

PLATYPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
aoMB  of  the  tribe  Dalbergieoe,  with  the 
flowers  nearly  of  Pieroearpua  and  of  Ti- 
paona,  while  the  pod  is  samara-llkc  as  in 
the  latter  genus ;  but  the  wing,  instead  of 
being  a  dilatation  of  the  style  and  conse- 
quently placed  above  the  seed-bearing  part, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  stalk  and  below  the 
seed.  It  is  like  a  Tiptiana  pod  attached  by 
the  wrong  end.  The  genus  consists  of  three 
Bnztlian  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yel- 
low flowers  growing  in  handsome  loose 
ncemes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Tbey  probably  supply  aome  of  the  bard 
woods  used  in  Brazil. 

PLATYa     In    Greek    compounds    = 

j  broad. 

PLATT8BMA.  A  little-known  Brazilian 
wsD,  fomieriy  proposed  by  Beutbam  as  a 
dUthict  genus  of  the  tribe  Phaseolece,  hut 
most  probably  a  species  of  Ceniro$enitL 

I  PLATT8TBMMA.  A  somewhat  dubious 
wnns  of  Oe$neracea  of  the  tribe  Cyrtan- 
''wp,  represented  by  a  single  species,  P. 
vloMdu,  inbabiting  Nepal,  and  having  the 
Mbit  of  a  violet.  It  Is  a  low  herb,  the 
««n  of  which  bears  towards  the  apex 
JM  or  two  cordate  and  crenate  leaves. 
The  peduncle  has  from  one  to  four  flowers; 
U|e  ealyx  is  five-cleft ;  the  corolla  has  a 
Hprt  tabc  and  is  bilabiate,  the  upper  lobe 
belBg  two-cleft,  the  lower  three-cleft;  there 
vefbor  stamens;  the  style  is  filiform;  the 
Mpu  acute ;  and  the  fruit  a  two-celled 
«MoDf  capsule.  [B.  &] 

JUTTSTBMON.  Annnals  belonging  to 
^PupaveraceeB,  among  which  they  are 
•Mngaished  by  having  three  sepals,  six 
PtUte,  dilated  filaments  (whence  the  genus 
wnres  its  name),  and  numerous  distinct 
*tty-celled  capsulea.  Two  species  have 
■•»  described:  P.  eali/omieue,  a  hairy 
|l<iMdiiig  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves  ar- 
"Ntd  in  threes,  solitary  stalked  yellow 
'  ■•wi,  and  hairy  capsules ;  and  P.  leio- 
{■{I*,  a  native  of  Sltieria,  distinguished 
VniyellowlBb-whlte  flowers,  and  smooth 
"Wles.  [C.  A.  J.] 

,K»ATT8TIGMA.  A  Callfomlan  annual 
■f5?*n8to  the  Papaveraeea,  distinguisb- 
2^  its  three  sepals,  four  to  five  petals, 
25*'"^®'*J*™e*»^  three  erect  divergent 
'\  and  its  one-celled  three-valved 
opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
which  are  very  short,  are  densely 
il  with  linear  entire  leaves,  from 
^-^  which  rise  on  slender  hairy  stalks 
g.»olitary  yellow  fiowers.  The  whole 
P*t  rows  to  the  height  of  about  six 
•iei  CO.A.J.J 

•UTTTHECA.   a  genus  of  Trwnandrrt- 
eoosliting  of  a  couple  of  species  in- 


habiting the  sandy  plains  of  South-west 
Australia.  They  are  elegant  little  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  linear  leaves  arranged  lu 
whorls  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Ga- 
lium. The  pedicels  bear  one  flower  of  a 
purplish-lilac  colour,  and  only  opening 
once  on  a  bright  day,  but  never  when  the 
sky  is  overcast  or  night  is  approaching  ; 
whilst  In  its  ally,  Tetralkeca,  the  flowers 
open  and  close  repeatedly  on  bright  days, 
closing  on  the  approach  of  night  or  showers 
of  rain,  as  Dr.  Steetz  has  well  observed. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  flve-pe- 
talous,  the  stamens  ten  In  number,  the 
capsule  two-celled  and  two-valved.  P.  ga- 
lioides  ( Tremandra  vertidUata)  is  sn  Inmate 
of  our  greenhouses.  [B.  S.] 

PLATYZOMA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  P.  microphyllum,  is  a  curious  dwarf 
linear-fronded  fern  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, with  minute  sessile  suborblcular 
pinnas,  having  the  margins  so  decidedly 
revolute  that  the  sorl,  which  are  non-in- 
duslate,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four 
sessile  spore-cases,  are  with  great  difllculty 
discovered.  These  pinnae  readily  fall  off, 
leaving  the  crowded  rigid  stipites  and  ra- 
chides  standing  like  so  many  coarsebristles. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Oleicheninea,tLnd 
Indeed  Its  fronds  most  nearly  resemble 
single  branchlelfs  of  those  small-pi  nnuled 
species  of  Oletchenia  which  have  saccate 
or  pouch-formed  segments.  [T.  M.] 

PLECOLEPia  An  involucre  of  compo- 
sites, lu  which  the  bracts  are  united  into 
a  cup. 

PLECOSTIGMA.  A  genus  of  LiliacecB 
from  Siberia,  founded  upon  Gagea  pauci- 
flora,  which  is  separated  from  the  others 
on  account  of  the  stigma  being  three-cleft, 
each  lobe  longitudinally  folded  within,  and 
the  seeds  oblong-trigonous.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  one  to  three  In  a  raceme,  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base.  Bulb  simple ;  root- 
leaves  few,  filiform,  at  length  elongated , 
stem-leaves  scattered  linear.       [J.  T.  S.] 

PLECTOCOMIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  of 
which  two  species  are  confined  to  Malacca, 
Peuang,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  three  are 
found  in  Assam,  Khasia,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. They  are  allied  to  the  rattans 
(Caiamus),  and  like  them  are  Inhabitants 
of  forests.  Their  climbing  stems,  though 
stouter  than  the  generality  of  Calami,  re- 
quire other  trees  for  their  support ;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  take  a  Arm  hold  among 
the  branches,  their  large  pinnate  leaves  are 
furnished  with  long  whip-like  tails,  beset 
on  the  under-side  with  excessively  strong 
compound  spines  shaped  something  like 
a  mole's  foot,  with  the  claws  directed 
downwards.  The  genus  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  flower-spikes,  which  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  divided  into  numerous  very  long  tail- 
like branches,  clothed  with  two  opposite 
rows  of  overlapping  spathes,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  short  spike  of  flowers— the  two 
sexes  being  upon  separate  trees.  The  fruits, 
like  those  of  all  other  Calamece^are  densely 
covered  with  overlapping  scales,  but  the 
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scales.  Instead  of  being  highly  polished  as 
In  most  genera,  sre  rough  and  fringed  at 
the  edges,  and  give  the  fruit  a  priclcly  ap- 
pearance; they  contain  a  single  seed  with 
hard  even  albumen  and  basilar  embryo. 

In  Java  the  formidably  armed  uils  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  elongata  arc  used  for  catch- 
ing rogues  and  vagabonds  and  run-a-muck 
Malays.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of  the 
tails  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  forked 
stick,  which  is  thruAt  so  as  to  inclnde  the 
iKKly  of  the  man  and  take  firm  hold  of  his 
clothes  or  flesh.  [A.  &] 

PLECTRANTHUa  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  LaMatte,  I 
having  the  long  tube  of  the  corolla  with  a 
dilatation  or  short  spur  below ;  the  border 
has  the  upper  Up  three  to  four-cleft,  the 
lower  entire,  cx)ncave.  The  species  are 
herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  words  signify- 
ing' spur*  and  'flower,*  Indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.] 

PLEBA.  A  genus  of  MelanthaeetB,  inha-  , 
biting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
The  species  have  tufted  rhizomes,  throw- 
ing up  rush- like  stems;  the  leaves  are 
chiefly  radical,  two-ranked,  evergreen,  very 
narrow  and  acute:  and  the  racemes  are 
simple,  with  spatbaceous  bracts  similar  to 
the  uppermost  leaves.  Perianth  coloured 
(brownish),  with  six  segments  united  at 
the  base,  and  spreading ;  stamens  nine  to 
twelve,  the  filaments  subulate,  and  the  an- 
thers linear ;  ovary  three-iobed,  with  three 
short  styles ;  capsule  leathery,  ovate,  tbree- 
lobed,  three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PLEIONB.    A  group  of  half  a  dozen  spe- 


Pleione  mseulatt. 

cies  of  OrcfeidrtcecB,  which.  Instead  of  form- 
ing a  separate  genus,  are  now  considered 
only  as  a  section  otCceloffpne,  distinguish- 
ed more  by  habit  than  by  constant  or  well- 
marked  technical  characters.  They  are 
dwarf  epiphytal  plants,  with  handsome 
large  membranous  and  generally  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  which  appear  either  be- 
fore the  leaves  or  after  very  quickly  de- 
ciduous leaves,  so  that  the  flowering  plants 


are  leafless.  All  are  alpine,  Ijelne  found 
growing  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  and  North-eastern 
India.  [A.  S.] 

PLEI0PHYLL0U8.  A  name  given  to 
such  nodes  as  have  no  manifest  buds. 

PLEIOS.  In  Greek  compounds  s  more 
than  one ;  severaL 

PLEISTOa  In  Greek  compoand3=most ; 
a  great  many. 

PLENUS.    Double,  as  In  double  flowers. 

PLEOCNEMIA.  A  fern  genus  of  the 
aspldioid  group.  In  which  it  is  known  by 
its  sori  having  reniform  Indusia  affixed  at 
the  sinus,  by  its  fronds  being  monomor- 
phous or  conformable,  and  by  its  veins 
being  reticulated  and  arcuately  anasto- 
mosing so  as  to  form  elongated  costal 
areoles.  It  inclndies  a  few  large  much- 
divided  tropical  eastern  species,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  a  subarhoreous 
caudex.    P.  Leuzeana  is  the  type.  [T.  M.J 

PLE0PBLTI8.  A  name  originally  pro- 
posed for  a  few  ferns  of  the  polypodioid 
type,  in  which  the  sori,  not  covered  by  any 
proper  indusium,  were  Invested  with  a  few 
peltate  stipitate  scales,  which  grew  tip 
among  the  spore-cases.  This  group  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  the  name,  as 
being  the  oldest  available,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  group  in  which  these 
scale-invested  species  are  included,  and 
to  which  the  names  Phymatodes  and  Dry- 
naria  have  also  been  given.  Thus  extend- 
ed, it  forms  the  largest  genus  amongst  the 
net-veined  Polypodiea,  distinguished  by 
compoundly  reticulated  venation,  in  which 
the  areoles  contain  divaricate  free  veiniets, 
by  the  fronds  being  free  from  a  clothing 
of  stellate  hairs  (present  in  Niphobolus), 
by  the  sort  being  compitil  and  polycar- 
pous,  and  by  the  fronds  being  articulated 
with  the  rhizome,  and  monomorpboos 
in  character.  P.  percussat  lycopodioideA, 
irioide$,  craasifolia,  Phymatodes,  tridaOyla, 
and  juglandifolia  are  types  of  so  many 
su))division8.  The  species  are  mostly  tro- 
pical, a  large  number  from  India  or  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  others  from  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  extending  to 
Chili,  and  a  few  from  South  Africa  or  New 
Zealand.  [T.  M.J 

PLE  ROM  A.  This  genus  of  Mdagtomaeem 
Is  now  generally  made  to  contain  all  the 
Lasiandraa,  and  numerous  species  former- 
ly referred  to  Chcetogastra,  Rhexia,  and 
some  other  genera,  so  that  It  numbers 
nearly  one  hundred  species,  natives  of  tro- 
pical South  America,  especially  of  Brazil. 
The  principal  part  consists  of  shrubs  or 
undershrubg,  with  large  thick  entire  flve- 
nerved  leaves,  and  generally  large  terminal 
panicles,  but  sometimes  solitary  large  pur- 
ple violet  or  white  flowers,  with  their  floral 
envelopes  in  fives.  They  have  a  more  or 
less  oblong  urceolate  or  cam panulate  calyx- 
tube  and  deciduous  teeth  or  lobes ;  obovate, 
entire  or  retuse,  often  one-sided  petals ; 
ten  unequal  stamens,  with  smooth  hairy 
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or  bearded  fliaraents  and  long  narrow  subu- 
late curved  anthers,  opening  by  single 
pores,  having  the  connertive  prolonged  at 
the  base,  and  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
knobs  at  Its  junction  with  the  filament ; 
and  a  flve-celled  hairy-topped  ovary  bear- 
ing a  slender  curved  style.  Several  species 
are  grown  in  hothouses  in  this  country  on 
scconnt  of  their  beautiful  large  showy 
flowers.  [A.  S.] 

PLEURACHNB.  A  genus  of  cypcra- 
reous  plants,belonging  to  the  tribe  Sdrpece. 
P  teamda^  the  only  species.  Is  now  re- 
ferred to  Ficinia  by  Ste^deL  [D-  M.] 

PLEURANDRA.  A  genus  of  Dilleniacea, 
Qsoally  distinguished  from  Hibbertia  by 
tlie  sttroeus  being  all  Inserted  on  one  side 
of  the  ovaries;  but  as  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens  and  ovaries  in  these 
genera  and  their  immediate  allies  has  now 
been  found  to  be  of  a  purely  artificial  cha- 
nu^ter,  separating  species  otherwise  very 
similar,  Plewrandra  has  been  reduced  to 
a  section  of  Hibbertia.  The  species  are  all 
Aostralian,  low  shrubs  or  much-brauched 
ondenhnybs,  with  yellow  flowers. 

.  PLEURENCHYMA.  The  woody  tissue, 
,  consisting  of  tough  slender  tubes,  out  of 
'  which  the  woody  parts  are  mainly  formed. 

PLEURISY-ROOT.   Asclepiaa  tuberoaa. 

PLECROCARPI.  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  true  mosses,  containing  Hypnum 
«ad  other  genera  which  bear  their  fruit 
on  the  sides  of  the  branches ;  the  base  of 
the  peduncle,  or  rather  the  short  portion 
wtbe  axis  which  supports  it,  being  rough, 
yth  »  few  leaves  which  differ  generally 
uom  the  others,  and  are  called  perichaetial. 
Tke  distinction  Is  not,  however,  absolute, 
M  acrocarpous  and  pleurocarpous  species 
■■y  occur  in  the  same  genus.    [M.  J.  B.] 

PLBURODISCOUS.  Growing  on  the  sides 
of  the  disk. 

PLEUROGTNB.  A  genus  of  Arctic  and 
momialn  plants  with  herbaceous  stems, 
Ktfess  flowerstalks,  and  blue  flowers.  Co- 

'  nte  wheel-shaped,  fringed  at  the  throat ; 

'  !^""  0^c«  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
ttetofplhi ;  anthers  not  becoming  twisted ; 

j  ojiiy  one-celled,  the  style  wanting,  and 

j  toe  itigmas  two,  prolonged  downwards 
*  T  Ihe  edges  of  the  ovary  valves ;  fruit 
"tt.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Gen- 
K.   The  generic  name  expresses  the 

*  penliarity  of  the  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.l 

PLBUROGTRATE.  A  term  employed 
,  for  those  ferns  whose  spore-case  has  a  ring 
ewrted  round  the  sides. 

PLHUROPBTALUM.  A  genus  of  Avub- 
*yt><MBg,  from  the  Qalapngos  Islands.  It 
eoBWIses  an  erect  glabrous  somewhat 
"  '■''  plant,  with  alternate  elliptlcal- 
B  veiny  leaves,  and  terminal  and 
racemes  of  flowers,  each  with  three 
and  a  fiv^leaved  deciduous  peri- 
;  stamens  eight,  united  into  a  cup  at 
tiue,  with  subulate  filaments,  two- 
1  anthers,  and  no  stamlnodes ;  ovary 


one-celled,  with  numerous  ovules;  style 
short,  with  four  stigmas.  This  genus  was 
at  first  referred  to  Porttdacacecp,  the  bracts 
being  supposed  to  be  sepals,  and  the  sepals 
petals.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PLEUROPHORA.  Agenu8ofij//Arac«<p, 
consisting  of  annuals  or  undershrubs  from 
Chili.  They  have  four  sided  branches :  op- 
posite oblong-lanceolate  or  linear  entire 
leaves,  often  sharp-pointed ,  and  terminal 
flower-spikes  with  the  bracts  densely  im- 
bricated, each  flower  with  bractlets,  often 
spinescent.  Calyx  tubular,  ten  or  fourteen- 
toothed,  the  Inner  ones  ovate,  mucronate, 
erect,  or  connivent— the  outer  spiny  and 
spreading ;  petals  five  to  seven  ;  stamens 
generally  as  many  as  the  petals;  ovary  stl- 
pitate,  unequal-sided  and  excentric,  one- 
celled,  with  few  ovules.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PLEUROPHYLLTJM.    A  genus  of  Com- 
po8ita,  of  the  tribe  Asteroidea,  consisting 
of    two  species  from   the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
They  are  both  tall  erect  herbs,  densely 
covered  with  a  white  or  silvery  shining 
silky  wool.    The  leaves  are  alternate,  the 
lower  ones  very  large,  and  the  flower-heads 
large  and  handsome,  with  purple  florets,  : 
and  growing  In  a  close  terminal  raceme.  ! 
The  involucral  scales  are  numerous  and  ' 
narrow,  the  outer  florets  radiating,  the  disk  j 
ones  tubular,  the  receptacle  without  chaff, 
and  the  pappus  consisting  of   numerous 
stiff  l)ristles.  i 

PLEUROTHALLIS.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  genera  of  orchids,  comprising 
nearly  three  hundred  species,  the  whole  of 
which  are  conflned  to  tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  By  various  authors  It 
has  been  split  up  into  a  dozen  smaller 
genera,  but  these  have  all  been  reunited,  i 
The  species  are  epiphytes,  and  are  very  i 
variable  In  habit :  the  majority  have  erect 
one-leaved  stems,  either  nearly  naked  or 
closely  sheathed,  rising  from  a  creeping 
rhizome  ;  but  in  one  section  the  stems  are 
scarcely  at  all  developed,  and  In  another 
they  bear  numerous  alternating  leaves. 
Their  flowers,  which  proceed  from  spathes 
and  are  solitary  or  racemose,  have  the  la- 
teral sepals  usually  coherent  and  enlarged 
at  the  base,  the  petals  free,  and  the  lip 
articulate  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  which  Is  terete  or  thln-vlnged  and 
truncate,  or  has  the  anther-bed  thIn-edged, 
and  the  lid-like  anther  either  at  the  top 
or  a  little  towards  the  back.  The  pollen- 
masses,  of  which  there  are  two  or  rarely 
four,  are  free,  waxy,  and  obovate  or  pyrl- 
form.  [A.  a]     I 

PLEUROTUS.    A  subgenus  of  AgaficuB,  j 
containing     those    white-spored    species  • 
which  have  an  excentric  or  lateral  stem. 
In  a  few  the  stem  is  at  length  or  from  the 
beginning  obsolete,  and  the  pileus  is  resu- 
plnate ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  at  first  I 
cup-shaped,  and  the  margin  on  one  side  at 
length  turns  over.    The  subgenus  contains 
a  few  esculent  species,  as  A.  o«<r«a«t«,  which 
is  so  common  in  autumn  on  laburnums  and 
other  trees.    A  species  Is  also  raised  on 
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coffee  marc  at  Kaples,  allied  to  A.  lignatilis, 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent.  A.  ostreatus 
must  be  distinguished  with  care  from  tbo 
tarragon-scented  A.  euo$7nu$t  which  has 
pale-pink  spores,  and  Is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. [M.  J.  B] 

PLEXAV KR  Hmenophy lax.  Ayerysmall 
terrestrial  orchid,  with  about  six  narrow 
lanceolate  equitant  broad-based  striped 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  dense  spike  of  extreme- 
ly minute  inconspicuous  flowers,  hardly  so 
hu^e  as  grains  of  millet.  It  was  described 
as  a  new  genus  by  Endllcher  in  his  Flora 
of  Norfolk  Island,  where  alone  It  is  found, 
but  ir  has  since  been  shown  to  belong  to 
the  older  genus  Pkreatia,  [A.  S.] 

PLEXEOBLASTUa  An  embryo  whose 
cotyledons  are  not  developed  in  the  form 
of  true  leaves,  although  they  rise  above 
the  earth  and  become  green. 

PLICA.  An  excessive  multiplication  of 
tmaU  twigs.  Instead  of  branches. 

PLICiB.  The  lamelle  of  certain  fangals. 

PLICATE,  PLICATIVB.  Plaited  length- 
wise  like  a  lady's  fan.  The  term  pHc<de  is 
usually  employed  In  speaking  of  nstlvatlon. 

PLICATILia    Capable  of  being  plaited. 

PLINTHUa  A  genus  of  Teira{f<maeea, 
consisting  of  a  small  prostrate  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  shrub,  with  adpressed  silky 
down,  small  Imbricated  ovate  triquetrous 
leaves,  and  very  small  axillary  sessile 
flowers.  The  calyx  Is  tubular,  flve-cleft, 
with  erect  unequal  lobes,  coloured  within; 
petals  none ;  stamens  Ave,  with  capillary 
flbunents;  style  three-parted;  capsule  ovoid, 
membranous  at  the  base,  rounded  and 
woody  at  the  apex,  papillose,  three-celled, 
three-valved;  seeds  solitary  In  each  cell, 
pear^haped  and  shining.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PLOCAMIUM.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
rose-spored  Algce,  belonging  to  the  Rhody- 
meniace(e,  distinguished  by  its  linear  com- 
pressed fronds,  which  are  pinnate  with 
comb-like  teeth,  the  branchlets  beluR  dis- 
posed alternately  on  either  side  in  threes 
or  fours.  The  nucleus  of  spores  Is  com- 
pound, and  formed  of  several  more  or 
less  confluent  nucleoli,  the  spore-bearing 
threads  radiating  In  several  tufts  from  a 
basal  placenta;  and  the  tetraspores  are 
divided  transversely,  and  contained  In  cer- 
tain of  the  marginal  divisions  of  the  frond. 
The  genus  is  widely  diffused,  as  Is  the  spe- 
cies P.  coccineum,  which  Is  one  of  the  best- 
known  rose-coloured  Algce  on  our  coasts, 
and  collected  by  every  seaside  wanderer, 
attracting  attention  by  Its  brilliant  co- 
lour and  curious  ramification.  Though 
common  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe, 
and  distributed  freely  In  the  Southern 
Ocean,  It  Is  a  very  rare  Inhabitant  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America.         [M.  J.  B.] 

PLOCOSTEMMA-  A  genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacece,  allied  to  Hopa,  and  Inhabiting  the 
forests  of  Borneo  and  Java.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  twiners,  with  oppo- 
site coriaceous  gUibrous  leaves,  oblong  or 


ovate  in  shape,  and  umbellate  flowers 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-cleft,  the  co- 
rona flve-leared,  and  the  stigma  aplculatc. 
The  fruit  is  unknown.  [B.  a] 

PLdSSLEA.  A  Nubian  tree  described  by 
Bndllcher  as  a  new  genus  of  Sapindacea, 
but  which  on  further  examination  has 
proved  to  be  a  species  of  Bursera. 

PLTTKENETIA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
cea,  consisting  of  woody  climbers  with  al- 
ternate cordate  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers  In  axillary  racemes,  the  lowest  one 
of  each  raceme  female,  the  others  male.  The 
perianth  Is  four-cleft,  with  eight  to  sixteen 
stamens  in  the  males ;  and  in  the  females 
a  four-celled  ovary  with  a  simple  style 
and  a  four-Iobed  stigma,  and  one  ovule  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are  very  few 
species,  all  tropical,  both  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  P.  comieur 
lata,  from  tropical  Asia,  are  said  to  be  aro- 
matic and  to  be  used  as  a  potherb. 

PLUM.  The  well-known  Prunria  domea- 
tiea  and  Its  varieties.  — ,  BLACK,  of  Illa- 
warra.  CargiUia  australis.  —,  BLOOD,  of 
Sierra  Leone.  EamatoHaphis  Barteri.  — , 
BULLACE.  Prttntu  inaititia.  — ,  CHIGA- 
SAW.  Cerattu  Chieaga.  — ,  COCOA.  Chrv- 
aobalanua  Icaeo.  — ,  DATE.  JHospyrus 
Lotus,  and  D.  virginiana.  — ,  GINGER- 
BREAD. Parinanum  maerophyUum.  — , 
GREY.  CargiUia  arborea ;  also  Pariyiarium 
excelaum.  —,  GUINEA.  Parinarium  excel- 
sum.  — ,  HOG.  The  fruits  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Spondias,  as  S.  purpurea,  8.  Motnbin, 
S,lutea,&c  —.JAMAICA.  Spondias  lutea. 
— ,  JAVA,  Calyptranthes  JambolaiM.  — , 
MAIDEN.  Oomocladia  inUgrifolia.  — , 
— ,  MALABAR.  Eugenia  Jambos.  — , 
ORLEANS.  A  cultivated  variety  of 
PrunuB  domestica.  — ,  QUEENSLAND. 
Oweniavenosa.  —,  PORT  ARTHUR,  Cen- 
harrhene  nitida.  — ,  ROUGH-SK INNED,  of 
Sierra  I^eone.  Parinarium  excelaum.  — , 
SAPODILLA,  Aekraa  Sapota  and  allied 
species.  — ,  SEBESTEN.  The  dried  pulpy 
fruit  of  two  species  of  Cordia,  employed  as 
pectoral  medicines  in  India.  — ,  SPANISH. 
Spondias  MomMn.  — .  SUGAR.  A  Sierra 
Leone  name  for  Malpighia  saceharina.  — , 
SWEET.  Owenia  cerasi/era.  — ,  TAMA- 
RIND. Dialium  indieum.  — ,  WILD,  of 
New  South  Wales.    Achraa  australia. 

PLUMBAGELLA  A  genus  of  Plumba- 
ginacece,  containing  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  Siberia.  It  is  an  annual  herb, 
with  small  flowers  arranged  in  subcapftate 
spikes.  The  ovate  calyx  Is  flve-ribbed  and 
flveparted,wlth  lanceolate  acute-segrments, 
scarcely  membranaceous  at  the  margins, 
and  Increasing  very  little  around  the  fruit ; 
corolla  tubular  divided  into  five  lanceolate 
lobes :  stamens  flve  Included,  the  fllaments 
dilated  and  united  at  the  base ;  ovary  ob- 
long with  a  slender  style,  and  flve  flUform 
stigmas.  The  utricle  is  oblong  ;  the  lower 
part,  included  in  the  calyx,  is  membrana- 
ceous, and  the  upper  exposed  part  coria- 
ceous and  falling  off  like  acalyptra  in  dehis- 
cence. The  capsule  contains  a  single  ovate 
acute  seed.    This  genus  differs  from  Phan 
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btigo  in  the  structure  of  the  calyx,  the  form 
of  the  corolla,  and  the  place  of  rupture  in 
the  capsule.  [W.  C] 

PLUMBAGINACEiE.  (Plumbaginea, 
Leadwcrts.)  A  natural  order  of  coroUifloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lludley's  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perfgynous  Exogens.  They 
are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  or 
fasciculate  exstipulate  leaves,  andpanicled 
or  capitate  flovrcrs.  Calyx  tubular,  persis- 
tent, sometimes  coloured;  corolla  mono- 
petaloQS  or  pentapetalous,  regular;  su- 
mens  Ave,  hypogynous  when  the  corolla 
Is  gamopetalous,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  petals  when  they  are  separate;  ovary 
free,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  pendu- 
lous ovule,  and  five  styles.  Fruit  utricular. 
They  Inhabit  sea-shores  and  salt-marshes, 
chiefly  In  temperate,  regions.  There  are 
eleven  genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species.  Examples  :  Plumbaifo,  Stattce, 
Armeria.  [J.  H.  RJ 

PLUMBAGO.  A  genus  of  PlumbaginaceOt 
containing  several  species  of  herbaceous 


^ 


Plumbago  earopsa. 

plants  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  have  subsessile  flowers 
In  more  or  less  elongated  spikes.  The  her- 
baceous calyx  is  tubular  and  flve-toothed  ; 
the  corolla gamopetalons,  with  arotate  flve- 
parted  limb ;  there  are  five  included  hypo- 
gynous stamens.  Inserted  opposite  the 
corolla  lobes.  The  ovary  Is  one-celled,  and 
contains  a  single  anatropal  ovule,  pendu- 
lous from  the  point  of  an  umbilical  cord 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; 
the  style  is  single,  but  has  flve  filiform 
stigmas ;  and  the  flve-sided  one-celled 
capsule  is  included  In  the  persistent  calyx. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  acrid 
and  caustic  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
root  of  P.  acaruiens,  the  Herbe  du  Diable  of 
Ban  Domingo,  Is  a  most  energetic  blister- 
big  agent  when  fresh ;  so  also  is  that  of  P. 
raaea.  The  beggars  employ  P.  europcsa  to 
nuse  ulcers  upon  their  body  to  excite  pity, 
and  used  internally  it  Is  said  to  be  as  effec- 
tual an  emetic  as  Ipecacuanha.      [W.  OJ 


PLUMBEUa    Lead-coloured. 

PLUMBAU.    (Pr.)    Hottonia. 

PLTiME-NUTMEGa  Ltndley's  name  for 
the  Athirospermaeea. 

PLUMET.    (Fr.)   Stipa. 

PLX7MIERIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Apocj/nacecp.  having  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  the 
segments  of  its  border  unequal ;  and  the 
style  short, ending  In  a  thick  and  notched 
stigma.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  fleshy  leaves  growing  in  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  They  occur  In  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  P.  rubra 
has  the  flowers  so  deliciously  scented  that 
it  Is  called  Red  Jasmine  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Plu- 
mler,  a  French  traveller  and  writer  on 
Botany.  [G.  D.] 

PLUMOSE.    The  same  as  Feathery. 

PLUMULE.  The  bud  of  a  seed;  the 
youngest  bud  In  a  plant— placed  between 
the  cotyledons  if  the  plant  has  more  than 
one,  or  on  one  side  if  the  cotyledon  be  soli- 
tary. 

PLURI.  In  composition  as  more  than 
one ;  thus  plurilocidaris  signifles  contain- 
ing more  than  one  ceil ;  pluricepH  having 
more  than  one  head,  as  the  crown  of  many 
roots. 

POA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Festuceas.  The  inflorescence  Is 
either  in  spreading  or  close  panicles,  the 
spikelets  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
several-flowered  and  without  awns ;  outer 
glumes  unequal  and  generally  .keeled, 
many-nerved;  lower  pales  keeled,  flve- 
nerved,  sometimes  with  three  interme- 
diate nerves;  upper  pales  shorter  and 
narrower,  with  inflexed  membranous  mar- 
gins. This  large  genus  contains,  according 
to  Steudel,  193  species,  which  range  over 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora  are  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  P.  tri- 
vialis  and  P.  pratenai$.  P.  nemoroHa  Is  one 
of  the  few  grasses  which  grow  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees ;  and  P.  distans,  P.  ma- 
ritima,  and  P.  prociimben$  are  the  kinds 
which  constitute  the  pasture  grasses  on 
salt-marshes  near  the  sea.  P.  laxa  and  P. 
alpina  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Britain.  [D.  M.] 

POATA,  P.  BRANCA,  or  P.  DA  PRA JA. 
lonidium  Itubu.  —  DO  CAMPO.  lonidium 
Poaya. 

POCAN-BUSH.   Phytolacca  decandra. 

POCKWOOD-TREE.  Ouaiaeum  offteinaie, 

POCOCKIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoaa, 
closely  allied  to  Medicago  and  TrigoneUa, 
but  differing  in  the  pod,  which  is  very  thin 
and  flat,  rather  broad,  more  or  less  falcate, 
and  often  fringed  on  the  edge.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  low  decumbent  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
region. 
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POCULIPORM.  Cup-shaped,  with  a 
hemispherical  base  and  an  upright  limb ; 
nearly  the  same  as  Campanolate. 

POD.  The  capsule  or  seed-case  of  legu- 
minous and  cruciferous  piauts,  those  of 
the  former  being  called  legumes,  and  those 
of  the  latter  6iliques,and  silicules. 

PODALTRB.    (Pr.)    Baptisia  auttralU. 

PODALTRIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacea  and  tribe 
Podnlyriea,  consisting  of  South  African 
shrubs,  more  or  less  silky  or  silvery  pubes- 
cent, with  small  simple  nitemate  and  en- 
tire leaves,  and  purple  pink  or  bluish- white 
flowers,  usually  one  or  two  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  widely  campanulate, 
remarkably  Indented  at  Its  Insertion  on 
the  stalk,  the  vexillum  or  upper  petal  broad, 
the  stamens  all  free,  and  the  pod  turgid, 
with  several  seeds.  There  are  seventeen 
species  known,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
occasionally  to  l)e  met  with  In  our  green- 
houses In  collections  of  Cape  shrubs. 

PODANTHES.  A  synonym  for  Stapelia, 
sometimes  used  In  gardens. 

PODAXINEl.  A  natural  order  of  gaste- 
romycetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  a  few  ge- 
nera confined  to  warm  countries,  reaching 
the  south  of  Euroite  in  the  northern  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
All  of  them  are  stipitate  with  a  distinct  pe- 
rldium,  which  often  when  ruptured  forms 
a  sort  of  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 
The  hymenium  is  sinuated  and  convolute, 
and  in  one  genus  only,  Mmitagnitett  gill- 
sbaped.  When  old  the  spores  form  fre- 
quently.a  dusty  mass,  and  in  Polyplocium 
are  mixed,  as  In  the  puffballs,  with  a  few 
threads.  The  liymenium  is.  however,  in 
general  far  more  persistent.  The  genus 
Secotium  conuins  one  or  two  esculent  spe- 
cies; one  is  highly  prized  at  the  Swan  Ri- 
ver. These,  like  Lycoperdon  giganteum, 
roust  be  used  when  (]uite  young.  Podaxon 
earcinomalis  is  employed  for  dressing 
ulcerous  cancers.  [2f .  J,  BJ 

PODAXON.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Podaxinei.  The  head  is  more 
or  less  conical  or  clavate,  traversed  by  the 
elongated  stem,  and  covered  by  the  distinct 
peridium,  which  breaks  off  from  the  base 
of  the  stem.  The  spores  are  mixed  with 
fibres,  which  grow  from  the  t^p  of  the  stem. 
In  P.  pistillarU  the  threads  have  a  spiral 
structure.  The  species  grow  on  ant-hiils, 
or  on  the  naked  soil,  and  are  confined  to 
hot  cx)untries.  In  P.  pistillarig  the  colours 
are  bright,  approaching  that  of  dried  saf- 
fron ;  in  P.  earcinomalis  the  pileus  is  dirty- 
white  and  the  spores  brown.  No  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  examining 
young  specimens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PODBENA.  An  Indian  name  for  Mentha 
viridia. 

PODETIA.  A  name  applied  in  lichens 
to  the  erect  branched  or  simple  growths 
springingfromthe  horizontal  thalius,  which 
bear  the  fruit.  In  Cenomyce  the  thalius 
and  podetia  are  to  a  certain  extent  distinct. 


though  in  some  species  thalloid  horizontal 
processes  are  given  out  from  the  podetia. 
The  term  is  applied,  but  less  correctly,  to 
all  shrubby  or  erect  growths.     [M.  J.  B.] 

PODICILLUM.    A  very  short  podetlum. 

PODISOMA.  A  genus  of  Pucciniei,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  clavate  gelatinous  mass- 
es into  which  the  stalked  uniseptate  proto- 
spores  which  germinate  at  different  i>oInts, 
are  packed.  They  grow  exclusively  on  spe- 
cies of  juniper,  on  which  they  appear  year 
after  year  till  the  plant  Is  killed.  In  this 
country  P.fuscnm  grows  on  the  savin,  and 
two  other  species  on  the  common  juniper. 
P.  macropua  forms  on  Juniperns  virginiana, 
in  Pennsyivanla,curious  gall-like  tubercles, 
studded  with  scars  from  which  the  fungus 
has  fallen.  These  excrescences  are  called 
Cedar  Apples,  and  are  esteemed,  though 
apparently  without  any  reason,  as  a  remedy 
against  worms.  Those  trees  which  have 
been  clipped  for  garden  purposes  are  the 
most  subject  to  the  parasite.  Oymnospo- 
rangei,  which  is  closely  allied,  differs  In 
the  still  more  gelatinous  exiwnded  tremel- 
loid  masses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PODIUM,  PODUS.  A  stalk,  or  recep- 
tacle, or  torus ;  only  used  In  Greek  com- 
pounds. 

PODOCARPUS.     Under  this  name  are 
fiTouped  a  number  of  trees,  natives  of  va- 
rious tropical  countries,  and  especially  of 
New  Zealand  and  other  extratroplcal  parts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.    They  consti- 
tute a  genus  of  Taxacetft  and  have  usually 
linear   leaves  arranged  In  two  rows   or  | 
sometimes  overlapping.    The  male  flowers 
are  borne  on  terminal  cylindrical  catkins,  I 
with  sessile  overlapping  anthers,  the  cells  I 
opening  at  the  sides ;  the  females  axillary,  I 
solitary,  the  ovule  Inverted  and   placed 
upon  a  lobed  disk.    The  fruit  Is  succulent,  | 
borne  on  a  thick  fleshy  stalk,  whence  the 
name  of  the  genus.  I 

Several  of  these  trees  furnish  good  tim-  I 
ber.    P,  cupresnna  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
best  timber  trees  of  Java ;  while  P.  Totara,  \ 
a  New  Zeahind   species,  having  a   light  ■ 
durable  tough  wood,  has  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  contention  and  strife  among 
the  natives:  its  bark  Is  made  use  of  for 
roofing  purposes,  and  its  fruits  are  eaten. 
Several  species  are  grown  in  conservatories 
In  this  country,  and  one  or  two  Japanese 
or  Chinese  kinds  are  sufBciently  hardy  to 
stand  out  of  doors  with  slight  protection 
from  frost.  [JI.  T.  M.3 

PODOGYNIUM  (adj.  PODOGYNOUS). 
An  elevation  In  the  centre  of  a  flower,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  ovary  stands ;  it 
Is  In  reality  an  Intemode. 

P0D0LEPI8.  A  genus  of  Compositce  of 
the  tribe  Onaphaliece,  consisting  of  erect 
Australian  herbs,  mostly  annuals,  with  en- 
tire narrow  or  stem-clasping  leaves,  and 
yellow  or  purple  rather  large  and  often 
showy  flower-heads  growing  singly  on  ter- 
minal peduncles.  The  involucres  are  com- 
posed of  numerous  scarious  or  transparent 
bracts,  the  inner  ones  on  slender  claws. 
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Tlie  outer  florets  are  ligulate  and  radiat- 
ing, tbe  inner  ones  tabular  and  bermapbro- 
dite ;  the  achenes  have  a  pappus  of  simple 
bristles.  Two  species  are  in  cultivation : 
P.  gretcilis,  with  purple  flowers  and  stem- 
clasping  leaves  like  those  of  a  Manglena; 
and  P.  chrysatOha,  with  yellow  flowers. 

PODOLOBITJM.  A  genus  of  LeffuminoscB 
of  the  suborder  Papilionaeea  and  tribe  Po- 
deUyriecp,  with  the  general  habit,  opposite 
leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  most  of  the  cba- 
Tacters  of  Oxyldbium ;  but  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  or  five  prickly  lobes, 
the  axillary  racemes  are  usually  looser,  and 
the  pod  Is  borne  on  a  much  longer  stalk. 
There  are  two  species  known,  both  from 
New  South  Wales. 

FODOPHTLLUM.  A  small  genus  of  Ra- 
nvnculaceee,  comprising  a  United  States 
and  a  Himalayan  species,  both  herbaceous 
plants  with  thick  creeping  rootstocks 
which  send  up  in  spring  a  stem  bearing 
two  leaves,  with  a  solitary  flower  between 
tbeni.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  palraate- 
lobed,  and  peltate;  and  the  flowers  are 
composed  of  six  thin  sepals  which  fall  off 
before  the  flower  expands;  six  or  nine 
spreading  petals;  as  many  or  double  as 
many  stamens;  and  an  egg-shaped  ovary 
crowned  by  a  large  thick-crested  peltate 
Btlgraa,and  containing  numerous  ovules  at- 
tached in  several  rows  to  a  broad  placenta 
down  one  side.  The  ovary  ultimately  be- 
comes a  fleshy  berry,  enclosing  numerous 
seeds  enveloped  in  pulp.  P.  peUatum,  the 
American  species,  grows  in  damp  sbady 
places  in  woods,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  stamens  being  double  the  number  of 
the  petals.  Its  leaves  are  from  five  to  nine-- 
lobed ;  its  flowers  large  white  and  nodding; 
and  its  fruits  egg-shaped  and  yellowish, 
somewhat  resembling  a  small  lemon,  and 
hence  sometimes  called.Wlld  Lemon,  but 
more  generally  May  Apple.  The  plant  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Mandrake.  Its 
herbage  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  the 
acid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eatable  though  of 
a  mawkish  flavour ;  and  its  rhizomes  pos- 
sess active  medicinal  properties, a  resinous 
extract  from  them  called  podophyllin  being 
much  in  use  among  American  'eclectic' 
practitioners  as  a  substitute  for  mercurials; 
it  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  a  cathartic  [A.  S.] 

PODOSPERM.  The  cord  by  which  some 
seeds  are  connected  with  their  placenta 
The  same  as  Funiculus. 

PODOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Cmnpo- 
siUB  nearly  related  to  Tragopogont  but  dif- 
fering in  the  beakless  achenes,  as  well  as 
In  the  involucral  scales  being  in  many  in- 
stead of  one  series ;  and  from  all  others  in 
the  achenes  being  each  supported  on  a 
short  hollow  swollen  stalk.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  species  known,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region.  One 
of  the  commonest  is  P.  toctNiofum,  a  per- 
ennial herb  with  a  root  like  the  dandelion, 
a  tuft  of  pinnatiscct  (rarely  entire)  leaves 
close  to  the  ground,  and  arising  from  their 
midst  a  simple  or  branching  flower-stem 


three  inches  to  a  foot  high  with  a  few  loaves 
below,  each  branch  terminatiug  in  a  pale- 
yellow  flower-head.  The  achenes  have  a 
white  feathery  pappus ;  they  have  a  very 
weedy  appearance.  Tlie  generic  name  re- 
fers to  the  stalked  fruit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PODOSTACHYa  A  name  given  by 
Klotzsch  to  two  Brazilian  herbs  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiacece,  and  which  other 
botanists  consider  as  forming  a  section  of 
Croton.- 

I      PODOSTEMACE^     (Podostemada.)     A 

natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dicoty- 

I  ledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  ratal  alliance 

I  of  hypogynous  Exogens.    They  are  herba- 

I  ceous  branched  floating  pUnts,  furnished 

with  capillary  linear  lacerated  or  minute 

'  and  imbricated  leaves ;  the  flowers  naked, 

or  with  an  imperfect  perianth,  bursting 

through  an  irregularly  lacerated  spathe; 

stamens  hypogj-nous,  distinct  or  monadel- 

phous;  ovary  free,  two  to  three-celled; 

ovules  numerous.    Fruit  slightly  pedicel- 

Ute,  capsular,   two  to  three-valved,  the 

seeds  indefinite.    They  are  natives  chiefly 

of  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  to 

the  east  of  Africa.    There  are  a  score  of 

genera,  including  Podostemon  and  Lads, 

and  about  a  hundred  species.     [J.  H.  B.] 

I  P0D08TEM0N.  A  genus  of  herbs  found 
in  rivers  and  moist  places  in  South  Ame- 
rica, Madagascar,  and  other  warm  climates. 

t  They  atiach  themselves  to  rocks,  the  roots 
of  trees,  dtc;  and  have  a  rootstock  varying 
in  shape,  linear  or  finely  divided  leaves 
which  clasp  the  stem  at  their  base,  and 
solitary  terminal  oraxillary  flowers.  These 
have  a  tubular  Involucre,  two  stamens, 
and  a  ribbed  capsule  with  two  unequal 
valves.  The  genus  gives  its  name  to  the 
order  Podottemacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PODOTHECA.  A  genus  of  CamposUa 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphalieae,  consisting  of 
erect  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  annuals, 
with  alternate  entire  decurrent  or  stem- 
clasping  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  heads 
of  yellow  florets.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Heliehrjfsum,  but  remarkable  for  the  long 
green  cylindrical  imbricate  Involucre,  and 
for  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and  her- 
maphrodite. There  are  two  species  known, 
natives  of  South-west  Australia,  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  most  of  the  allied  plants. 

POi:.  The  Sandwich  Island  name  for 
the  fermented  corms  of  Oohcasia  eecuietita, 
which  are  eaten. 

P(ECILAN1>RA.  A  handsome  Guiana 
shrub,  with  alternate  oblong  smooth  and 
shining  evergreen  leaves,  and  bright  yel- 
low flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle.  It  con- 
stitutes a  genus  of  OcAnocMB,  distinguish- 
ed amongst  its  allies  chiefly  by  having  two 
rows  of  staminodia  outside  the  stamens, 
those  of  the  outer  row  short  and  spathu- 
late,  the  inner  ones  long  and  filiform. 

POEOILOOHROMA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs  of  the  order  Solanaeea.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  solitary  or  in  pairs,  the  flower- 
stalks  dilated  at  the  top  and  coloured.  The 
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'  ralyx  is  persistent,  and  as  the  fruit  ripens 

I  it  bursts  irregularly  In  two  or  three  places ; 
its  tube  is  leathery,  coloured,  deeply  con- 
tracted at  the  throat,  and  its  limb  divided 

I  into  flve  very  short  teeth :  corolla  thick, 
bell-shaped  with  a  short  tube,  the  limb 
plaited.  Ave-lobed :  stamens  flve,within  the 
corolla,  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise; 
ovary  two-celled  ;  stigma  club-shaped,  two- 
lobed  on  the  end  of  the  style,  which  equals 
the  stamens  In  length.  The  fruit  Is  pea- 
shaped,  succulent,  and  of  h  red  colour.  Thp 
generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  poikilo$  and  chroma,  signifying  va- 
ried or  spotted  colour ;  and  alludes  to  the 
corolla,  which  Is  descdbed  as  handsome, 
of  an  orange-colour  with  reddish  spots. 
8r>  showy  a  plant  is  not  likely  long  to  be 

I  absent  from  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I  P(ECIL0PTER18.  A  genus  of  tropical 
mostly  Eastern  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aero- 
ttichecB.  They  have  pinnate  often  vivipa- 
rous fronds,  and  the  usual   dimorphous 

I  character  of  the  group,  in  which  they  are 
principally  distinguished  by  their  venules 
teing  arcuato-angularly  united  between 
the  pinnate  primary  veins,  and  furnished 
with  excurrent  veinlets.  It  is  the  same 
as  Cyrtogonium  and  Seteroneuron.   [T.  M.] 

POEROU.  The  Tahitlan/iame  for  Bibu- 
etu  tiliacetis. 

POGON  A  beard ;  in  Greek  compounds 
sany  collection  of  long  hairs. 

POGONETES.  A  Sonth-west  Australian 
genus  of  Ooodeniaceee,  founded  upon  the 
Sccevola  spinescena.  The  plant  is  shrubby, 
spmescent,  with  quite  entire  oval  or  obo- 
vate  leaves,  and  solitary-flowered  axillary 
peduncles.  [R.  H.] 

POGONIA.  Terrestrial  orchids  with 
spherical  tubers,  and  either  having  one  or 
a  few  sessile  leaves  upon  an  erect  stem  at 
the  period  of  flowering,  or  leafless  till  after 
flowering,  and  then  producing  a  solitary 
stalked  leaf  from  an  underground  stem. 
Their  flowers  are  solitary  or  loosely  race- 
mose, and  have  free  conniving  or  some- 
what ringent  sepals  and  petals,  either  all 
nearly  equal  or  the  petals  smaller ;  a  free 
erect  undivided  or  lobed  lip,  with  its  disk 
crested  papillose  or  bearded :  a  long  semi- 
terete  clavate  column,  eared  or  winged  at 
the  top ;  and  a  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalk- 
ed two-celled  anther,  containing  two  fur- 
rowed pollen-masses.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Arethttsece  tribe,  and  contains  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  species,  widely  spread 
throughout  America  and  Asia.       [A.  S.J 

POGOSTEMON  A  rather  numerous  ge- 
nus of  LabiatcB,  consisting  of  tall  herbs 
found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  but 
principally  in  India  and  Ceylon.  They  have 
opposite  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers  col- 
lected into  dense  clusters  or  whorls  form- 
ing terminal  Interrupted  spikes  or  close 
panicles.  The  flowers  have  an  unequally 
flve-toothed  calyx ;  a  somewhat  two-lipped 
corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  three-Iobed  and 
the  lower  entire  and  rather  longer ;  and 
four  nearly  equal  stamens  longer  than  the 


corolla,  and  sometimes  slightly  bent  down- 
wards, the  fliaments  usually  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  the  anthers  one-celled. 

P  Paichouly  affords  the  celebrated  Pat- 
chouli perfume  or  Pucha-pat  of  the  Bin-'! 
doos.    It  is  a  shrubby  herb  about  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  Penang,  and  Ms- 1 
lacca ;  and  has  broadly  egg-shaped  sulked  ' 
leaves  lietween  three  and  four  Inches  in 
length,  with  the  margins  slightly  lobed 
and  round-toothed  ;  and  both  terminal  sod 
axillary  dense  spikes  of  small  whitish  flow- 


PopMtemon  Patctaouly. 

ers  tinged  with  purple.  Although  the 
odour  of  Patchouli  Is  certainly  pecoliar, 
.and  even  disagreeable  to  some  people.  It  la 
highly  popular  not  only  In  Europe  but  in 
India,  where  It  Is  one  of  the  commonest 
perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  The  odo- 
riferous part  of  the  plant  Is  the  leaves  and 
young  tops,  and  by  distillation  these  yield 
a  volatile  oil  from  which  essence  of  Pst- 
chouli  is  prepared ;  sachets  of  Patchouli, 
however,  are  made  of  the  coarsely-powder- 
ed leaves.  Genuine  Indian  shawls  and  In- 
dian Ink  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  odour  of  Patchouli,  but  since  the 
perfume  has  become  common  In  Europe 
the  test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects, 
such  as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  nervooi 
attacks,  &c.,  have  been  ascrilied  to  the  ex- 
cessive employment  of  Patchouli  as  a  per 
fume.  CA.ftj 

POHUTU-KAWA.    A  useful  New  Zea- 
land timber  tree,  Metrosideros  tomenfOM. 

POIL  DE  LOUP.  (Pr.)  Poariffida;  also 
Feetuea  ovina. 

POINCIANA    A  genus  of 

of  the  suborder  Cceaalpinvia,  closely 

to  C€B8alpinia  Itself,  and  originally  dtstlB- 
gulshed  from  it  by-  the  great  length  to 
which  the  stamens  project  from  thecorol&L 
It  Is  now,  however,  more  properly  coniMd 
to  two  trees— P.  elata  from  India  and 
Arabia,  and  P.  reifia  from  Madagascif'-vi 
which  the  calyx  Is  valvate  in  t^e  MM. 
whilst  In  the  true  CoBsalptniaa  tt  ia  nMNft 
Imbricated.  Both  the  above  trees  are  fory 
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handsome,  wltli  twice-pinnate  leaves  bear- 
ing nomeroas  small  leaflets,  and  showy 
orange  or  yellowish  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  with  long  richly  coloured  stamens. 
P  pulekerrimaot  Linnaeus, a  pricicly  shrub, 
so  ranch  planted  for  hedges  as  well  as  for 
lU  grwt  beauty  in  most  tropical  countries, 
is  now  considered  as  a  species  of  Ccexalpinia, 
as  is  also  P.  miltesii,  from  South  America, 
often  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses,  and 
which  some  botanists  have  proposed  to 
establish  as  a  genus  by  itself,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Erythroste- 
wow,  derived  from  the  rich  crimson  sta- 
mens, which  are  longer  than  in  any  other 
species. 

POINCILLADE.  (Fr.)  Poincicma.  - 
PAU8SE.    Adenanihera. 

POINSETTIA.  A  name  given  by  Graham 
to  a  South  American  euphorbiaceous  shrub, 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  stove  collec- 
tions, and  still  more  common  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Flor  de  Pasqua.  I 
The  large  richly-coloured  red  bracts  which 
surround   the  small    green   flower-heads  ' 
■re  very  showy,  and  were  made  use  of  to  i 
characterise  the  genus.    It  is  now  found, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  dis-  ; 
tinguish  it  from  Euphorbia  Itself,  and  that 
many  other  species  of  that  genus  have 
iimilar  bracts,  although  less  conspicuous ; 
and  Poinsettia  has  therefore  been  recently 
mmited  with  Euphorbia. 

^POIIJTB  DB  FL^HB.  (Fr.)  Pontede- 
ria. 

POIKTLETTBD.  The  same  as  Aplculate. 

POnUfi.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Pear- 
tn*:  —  D'AIL.  Cratceva.  —  D'ANCHOIS. 
9riiu.  —  D'AVOCAT.  Peraea  gratisnma. 
-DBTBBRB.    The  tubers  of  JTeitaTitAits 


POIRE  AF,  or  POREAU.  (Fr.)  AUium 
^mtJB.  —  D-^Tfi,  or  DU  LEVANT.  AU 
MM  AmpeU>pra»um. 

POIRfe,  or  POR^E.    (Fr.)    BetaCyela. 

POIBETTA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoste  of 
■8  niborder  Pamlionacem  and  tribe  lie- 
igmrieee,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  South 
inerican  herbaceous  twiners  or  peren- 
bWs,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  four  or  rarely 
mee  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  In  axil- 
mrj  racemes  or  terminal  panicles.  The 
ttamens  are  strictly  monadelphous,  and 
the  flat  pod  consists  of  several  joints  either 
vmn  or  oblong.  The  whole  plant  is  al- 
vajri  dotted  with  small  resinous  glands. 
Some  ipeeies  might  be  ornamental, but  are 
Bot  In  cultivation,  and  no  other  interest  is 
titaehed  to  them. 

POIRIER.  (Fr.)  Pyrwf.  —D'AIL.  Cra- 
*nw.  —  D'AVOCAT.  Peraea  gratissiina. 
-■DM  ANTILLES,  or  DB  LA  MARTI- 
fKHTE.  Teeoma pentaphyUa.  —DBS  IN- 
W&  Psidium. 

roia  (Fr.)  Pimm.  —A  BOUQUETS. 
MOyriM  UMfo^ua'f  also  Pfmtm  aatkoum 


umbeilatum.  —  A  FLEUR8.  Lathyrua  odo- 
ratua.  —  AGNEAU.  Piaum  arvense.  —  A 
QRATTER.  Mucuna  pruriena.  -  BRETON. 
Lathyrua  CHcera.  —  CAFjg.  Tetragonolobua 
purpureua.  —  CARRfi.  Piaum  aativum 
guadraium.  —  CICHE.  Cicer  arietinum.  — 
(X)RNU.  Lathyrua  Cicera.  —  D'ANGOLE. 
Cajanua  indicua.  —  DE  BREBIS.  Lathy- 
rua aativus ;  also  Piaum.  arvenae.  —  DE 
CHINE.  Lathyrua  latifoliua.  —  DB  CCEUR, 
orDE  MERVEILLE.  CardiospermumHa- 
licacabum.  —  DE  PIGEON.  Piaum  arvenae; 
also  Ervum.  —  DB  SENTEUR.  Lathyrua 
odoratua.  —  DE  SERPENT.  Lathyrua 
Aphaea.  —  DOUX.  Inga  Burgmi,  —  GOU- 
LUS,  or  MANGE-TOUT.  Piaum  aadvum 
aaceharatum.  —  MABONIA.  Cappariacy- 
nophallophora.  -  MUSQUfi,  or  ODORANT. 
Lathyrua  odoratua.  —  PATATE.  Pachy- 
rhizua  tuberoaua.  —  QUENIQUBS.  The 
seeds  otMoringapterygoapermii.  —  SABRE. 
Canavalia ensi/ormia.  —SANS  PARCHE- 
MIN,  or  SUCRES.  Piaum  sativum  aaceha- 
ratum. 

POISON,  ARROW.  The  juice  of  ^MD/ior- 
bia  heptagona,  viroaa,  and  cereifonnia  in 
Africa,  and  of  E.  cottnifolia  In  Brazil.  Also 
the  Wourall  Ourari,  or  CJarana  poison,  de- 
rived from  Strychnoa  toxi/era  by  the  savages 
of  Guiana ;  and  the  Tleut6  Tjetteh  or  Tschit- 
tich  poison,  prepared  by  the  Javanese  from 
Strychnoa  TieuU.  Also  the  poisonous  juice 
of  Bippomane  Mandnella. 

POISON-BERRY  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Ceatrum. 

POISON-BULB.  Buphane  toxicaria.  — , 
ASIATIC.    Crinum  aaiaticum. 

POISON-WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Bhua  venenata. 

POITiEA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoace  of 
the  suborder  PapilionacecB  and  tribe  Go- 
legea;,  consisting  of  two  or  three  shrubs 
from  San  Domingo,  having  the  hal)lt  of 
Bobinia.  They  are  also  nearly  allied  to 
that  genus,  but  the  long  narrow  petals, 
with  the  upper  one  or  vexillum  shorter 
than  the  wings,  give  the  flower  an  oblung 
shape,  very  different  to  that  of  Bobinia. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  flowers  white 
or  pink  In  axillary  racemes. 

POITRON.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  yellow  plum. 

POIVRB.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Pepper. 
-  D'AFRIQUB.  Sabzelia  asthioptca.  - 
D'AMERIQUB.  Schinua  Molle.  —  D'EAU. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper.  —  DE  GUINEE. 
Capaicumannuum.  —  DE  LA  JAMaJqUE. 
Eugenia  Pimento.  —  DE  MURAILLE,  8e- 
dum  acre.  —  D'OISEAU,  or  DE  POULE. 
Capaieum  baccatum.  —  DU  COMMERCE. 
Piper  nigrum.  —  INDIEN.  Habzelia  cethio- 
pica.    —  LONG.    Capaieum  annuum. 

PqiVREA.  Climbing  shrubs  of  the  order 
^mbretacea,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  have  opposite  or  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  spiked  axillary  and 
terminal  Inflorescence.  Their  flowers  have 
a  funnel-shaped  fl ve-lobed  deciduous  calyx, 
five  petals,  ten  protruded  stamens,  and  a 
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two  or  three^vuled 
der  protruded  style 


oral  or  oblong  or  flve-wlnged,  and  contains 
a  solitary  pendulous  five-angled  seed  witli 
irregularly  convolute  cotyledons,  the  latter 
cliaracter  and  the  quinary  division  of  its 
(lowers  distinguishing  the  genus  from  Com- 
bretum,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  [A.  SJ 

POIVRBTTB.    (Fr.)    Nigella  tttiva. 

POIVRIER.  (Fr.>  Piper.  —  D'AM^ 
RIQUE.  orDD  P^ROU.    Schinu$  Molle. 

POIVRON.    (Fr.)    Cap»icum  annuum. 

POKE,  INDIAN.  Veratrum.  viride,  — , 
VIRGINIAN.    Phytolacca  decandra, 

POKE  ROOT.    Veratrum  viride. 
POKEWEED.    Phytolacca  decandra. 

P0LAN1SIA.  This  name,  applied  to  a 
genus  of  CapparUUuece,  is  compounded  of 
the  Greek  words  polus  '  many,'  and  anisos 
*  unequal,'  in  allusion  to  the  stamens.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
with  palmate  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters 
of  flowers.    Sepals  and  petals  four ;  sta- 

I  mens  eight  or  more,  unequal  in  length, 
some  of  them  occasionally  destitute  of  an 
thers,  all  inserted  on  a  short  hemispherical 
receptacle;  ovary  sessile  or  shortly  stalked; 
style  as  long  as  the  ovary ;  stigmas  blunt ; 

I  fruit  a  two-valved  pod,  the  valves  separat- 

,  Ing  from  a  persistent  replum  or  partition,   i 

,  Some  of  the  species  are  pungent  and  | 
acrid,  so  as  to  be  used  in  India,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  United  States  as  sn  irritant 
application, and  asa  vermifuge.  The  leaves 
of  P.icoeandra  are  eaten  by  the  nitlves 
with  other  herbs  as  a  salad ;  they  have  an 
acrid  pungent  taste.  The  leaves  of  P./e- 
li7Ui  are  esteemed  in  India  as  tonic  and 
expectorant;  their  juice  mixed  with  oil  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  ear-ache.    [M.  T.  M.] 

I  POLAO.  A  Chilian  name  for  a  kind  of 
Mint. 

I      POLAR  PLANT.    Silphium  laciniattim. 

'      POLBA.      A  Russian  name  for   Spelt 

I  Wheat. 

I      POLCHfi.    (Fr.>    HibUcua  poptdneiu. 
POLEMONIACE^.      (Polemonidece,    Co- 


ovary  bearing  a  slen-the  cpisperm  of  various  species  of  CoUomia  '\ 
and  their  fruit  is  I  contains  numerous  spiral  cells, whlcb.wtieii  ' 


the  seeds  are  moistened  with  water,  become 
uncoiled.  Polemonium,  PkUac,  and  OobtM 
are  examples  of  the  genera, of  which  about 
seventeen  are  known,  comprising  upwards 
of  one  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

POLEMONIUM.  A  genus  of  erect  her- 
baceous perennials,  with  alternate  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  handsome 
blue  or  white  flowers,  giving  name  to  the 
order  Polemoniacece.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  are :— calyx  bell-shaped,  flve-clef i ; 
corolla  with  a  very  short  tube  and  erect 
limb;  stamens  Inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla ;  capsule  many-seeded.  P.  aprN/citflc, 
the  Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob's  Ladder,  Is  to 
be  foimd  in  most  cottagegardens,  growing 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  stiff  erect 
scarcely  branched  angular  stems,  bright- 
green  smooth  leaves,  pinnate  with  an  odd 
leaflet,  and  terminal  cor>-mbs  of  preuy 
blue  or  white  flowers.  It  grows  seemingir 
wild  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  but 
is  not  generally  admitted  to  T>e indigenous. 
French  :  Valtriane  grecque ;  German  -.Speer- 
kraut  [C.  A.  J.] 

POLE  REED,  or  PULL-REED.  Pkr€9- 
mitts  communis. 

POLE-RUSH.    The  Bulrush. 

POLIANTHES.  The  Tuberose,  a  U- 
vourite  conservatory  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Liliaceae.  The  leaves  are  linear 
'  lanceolate  ;  the  flower-stalk,  which  is  two 
to  three  feet  long,  bears  towards  its  sum- 
mit numerous  creamy-white  very  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  funnel-shaped  and  in- 
curved ;  the  stamens  are  inserted  In  the 
throat  of  the  tube.  The  species  most  cooh 
monly  cultivated,  P.  tuberosa.  Is  a  native  of] 
I  the  East  Indies,  but  the  plants  grown  ia 
I  England  are  for  the  most  part  annually  imi 
I  ported  from  Italy,  those  with  double  flow^ 
ers  l>eing  the  most  prized.  The  Engiisb 
name,  often  but  improperly  pronounced  ai 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  is  no  doubt  a  cod 
ruption  of  the  Latin  adjective  tuberoaa,  anfl 
has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  root.  Thii 
plant  has  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening 
after  thunder,  when  the  atmosphere  wai 
h ign I y  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  dan 
sparks  of  lucid  flame  in  abundance  froii 


baiacece,  Phloxujorts.)    A  natural  order  of  I  such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.   French 


corollifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  solanal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  They  consist  of  herbaceous  or 
climbing  plants,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  Calyx  inferior, 
in  flve  divisions,  i)ersistent ;  corolla  regu- 
lar, flve-lobed ;  stamens  flve,  free,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  the  pollen 
often  blue ;  disk  lobed ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled,  with  ax  lie  place  nt»;  style  simple  ; 
stigma  trifld.  Fruit  a  three-celled  three- 
valved  capsule;  seeds  angular  or  oval,  or 
winged :  embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  a 
fleshy  or  horny  albumen  ;  cotyledons  folia- 
ceous.  They  Inhabit  temperate  countries 
chiefly,  and  abound  In  the  north-western 
parts  of  America.  Many  of  thein  have 
showy  flowers.    The  mucous  covering  of 


Tubireuse ;  German :  Tuberose.     CC  A.  J  J 

POLITUa  Having  the  appearance  of  i 
polished  substance ;  as  the  testa  of  man] 
seeds.  j 

POLLEN.  The  powdery  or  other  matte 
usually  contained  in  the  cells  uf  an  anthel 
by  whose  action  on  the  stigma  the  fertili 
sation  of  the  ovules  is  accomplished.  /^ 
len-cells  are  the  cavities  of  an  anther,  fl 
which  the  pollen  Is  formed ;  poUenifriiM 
or  ffranules  the  separate  i>articles  uf  pol 
len :  and  pollen-tid>e8  membranous  tube 
emitted  by  pollen,  and  conducting 
fluid  which  the  pollen  secretes  down  i 
style. 

POLLEX  (adj.  POLLICARIS).     The  4 
joint  of  the  thumb ;  an  inch.  ^" 
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POLT.  Teucrium  Polium.  -.MOUN- 
TAIN.   Bart9ia  aipma. 

POLY.  In  Greek  compounds  =  nume- 
rous. 

POLTACTIS.  A  genus  of  filamentous 
moulds  characterised  by  their  threads  be- 
ing partially  of  a  dark  hue  as  if  scorched, 
and  by  their  naked  hyaline  spores  situated 
at  the  tops  of  the  ramifications  which  are 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  plant. 
P.  vulgaru  with  one  or  two  others  are 
amongst  the  commonest  moulds  on  all 
sorts  of  decaying  phenogams,  and  recog- 
nisable by  their  sparkling  white  spores 
tad  dark  grey-brown  threads.    £M.  J.  BJ] 

POLYADELPHOUS.  Having  many  par- 
eels  of  stamens. 

POLYANTHUS.  An  nmbeUate-fiowered 
Tsrfety  of  Primula  mdgarUt  cultivated  as 
a  garden  flower. 

POLYBOTRYA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
jms  of  the  tribe  AerogticheeB,  occurring 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  herai- 
qiberes.  It  is  known  by  the  dimorphous 
ytimate  or  bi-trlpinnate  fronds,  the  fertile 
having  linear  contracted  segments, 
with  one  or  both  surfaces  covered  by  spore- 
:  the  veins  are  simple  or  forked,  or 
Itanate  from  a  central  costa.  Rhipidopteria 
^Ston  in  its  flabellately-forked  veins,  and 
3nmkoglo$8um,  and  Lomariopsia  in  the  pa- 
MM  forked  veins :  these  with  Polybatrya 
wag  the  only  free-veined  genera  of  the 
WStAerostUhecB.  [T.  M.] 

JWLYCARPON.    A  small  genus  of  Hie- 
found  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
zone  In  both  hemispheres.  Tliey 
lan  plants  (usually  annual),  with  op- 
or  verticillate  oblong  oval  or  obovate 
and  extremely  numerous  minute 
.  in  dense  corymbose  very  compound 
;  the  stipules  and  bracts  small  and 
P.  tetraphyllumy  which  has  three 
and  the  lower  leaves  four  in  a 
occurs  in  the  south-western  coun- 
Bngland.  [J.  T.  8.3 

JWLYCARPOUa  Having  the  power  of 
ig  fruit  many  times  without  perish- 
also,  and  more  properly,  bearing 
distinct  fruits  or  carpels  in  each 

ILYCHORION.    A  polycarpous  Jrult 
tint  of  BcaivMCuXua.  . ''   .■' 

JLYCHROA.  A  name  given  by  Lou- 
» to  a  procumbent  herb  found  wild  in 
~»and  C^ochin  China,  and  also  cultivated 
I  for  its  dense  variegated  spikes  of 
^  From  Lourelro's  imperfect  de- 
ion  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
■liU  to  be  a  species  of  Amaranthua, 
■  others  eoosider  as  very  doubtful. 

liTCLADIA.   The  same  as  Plica. 

■tTCNEMITM.  A  small  genus  of  ^ma- 
liwff,  found  in  fiurope  and  temperate 
,  Tbey  are  procumbent  branched  pu- 
mt  annuals,  with  sessile  somewhat 
L  awl-shaped  mucronate  leaves. 


scarious  at  the  margin ;  and  axillary  nearly 
sessile  flowers,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base; 
calyx  of  flve  sepals ;  stamens  three  (rarely 
one  to  flve) ;  styles  two :  ovary  one-celled ; 
capsule  oval-compressed,  inde^isccnt,  one- 
seeded.  CJ-  T.  S.] 

POLYGOTYLEDONOUS.  Having  more 
cotyledons  than  two. 

POLYFLOROUS.  A  barbarism  for  Mul- 
tiflorous. 

POLYGALACE-fl:.  {PolygaUoe.Kramerta- 
eecB,  SoulamecB,  Trigoniacea,  Milkworta.) 
A  natural  order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  sapindal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  exstlpu- 
late  leaves;  sepals  flve.  very  Irregular, 
three  exterior  of  which  one  Is  superior, 
two  interior  usually  petaloid,  lateral ;  pe- 
tals unequal,  usually  three,  of  which  one 
is  anterior  and  larger,  and  two  alternate 
with  the  upper  and  lateral  sepals,  the  an- 
terior petal,  called  the  keel,  is  often  crest- 
ed ;  stamens  eight,  monadelphous  or  dla- 
delphous;  anthers  clavate,  usually  one- 
celled,  opening  by  pores;  ovary  mostly 
two-celled,  the  ovules  solitary,  rarely  two ; 
seeds  pendulous,  strophiolate  at  tliehllum. 
They  are  found  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  flowers  have  a  resemblance  to  Papilio- 
nacea ;  they  are  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  odd  petal  being  inferior,  and  the 
sepal  superior.  They  are  generally  bitter, 
and  their  roots  yield  a  milky  juice.  There 
are  about  a  score  of  genera,  and  over  500 
species.  Examples:  Polygalat  SeairidacOt 
Trigonia :  see  also  Kbambbia.    [J.  H.  B.] 

POLYGALA.  A  well-known  and  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants  constituting  the  type 
of  the  PolygalacecB.  The  technical  name, 
signifying  'much  milk,'  was  applied  from 
the  fact  that  the  lacteal  secretion  of  animals 
that  feed  on  these  plants  is  Increased  there- 
by. Some  of  the  Milkworts,  moreover,  pos- 
sess milky  juice  in  their  roots.  The  species 
are  distributed  widely  over  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  occur  as  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  very  ir- 
regular flowers  arranged  In  racemes.  Se- 
pals flve,  persistent,  the  two  lateral  ones 
(sometimes  called  wings)  larger  than  the 
others,  and  frequently  petal-like  ;  petals 
three  to  flve,  the  lowest  keel-shaped,  all 
united  below  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens ; 
stamenseight,unitedbeIow,divldingabove 
into  two  parcels,  each  bearing  four  anthers 
opening  by  pores ;  ovary  and  capsule  flat, 
two-celled,  with  a  single  seed  In  each  com- 
partment. The  seeds  are  downy,  and  have 
a  small  wart-like  process  at  one  end. 

Many  of  the  species  have  medicinal  pro- 
perties. Thus  P.  tm^ar{«,  P.  amara^  P.  glan- 
duloaa,  P.  Poaya^  P.  aanguineOt  and  many 
others,  are  mentioned  as  having  more  or 
less  powerful  emeticpropertlos.  P. rubella 
is  esteemed  as  an  excellent  bitter  tonic 
and  diaphoretic.  P.  amara  and  P.  vtUgaria 
have  been  used  in  cases  of  long-standing 
catarrh.  P.  Chamtebuxua  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  expectorant.  P.  HnctorUi  is  so 
caUed  from  its  yielding  a  purple  dye  like 
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Indlffo ;  iU  seeds  area  verm  If  age.  Theroot    In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  c»- 1 


of  P.  thuioidea  has  diuretic  properties.  F. 
venenata^  a  Javanese  plant.  Is  reported  to 
be  Intensely  poisonons;  merely  touching 
a  leaf  of  this  plant  Is  sufficient  to  produce 
violent  sneezing  and  faintness,  according 
to  Commerson. 

Of  all  the  species,  however,  which  are 
used  raedlcinaUy.  that  best  known  in  this 
country  Is  P.Smega^  the  root  of  which  is 
used  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant, especially  In  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  large  doses  it  produces  symp- 
toms of  acrid  poisoning.  The  root,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  remarlcable  for  having 
a  prominent  ridge  extending  along  its 
whole  length  on  one  side.  The  active  pro- 
perties api>ear  to  depend  upon  an  acid  sub- 
stance found  principally  in  the  rind  of  the 
root,  and  called  polygalic  acid,  or  some- 
times senegin.  This  root  was  introduced 
into  medical  practice  by  Dr.  Tennant,  a 
Scotch  physician  residing  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Several  other 
species,  besides  many  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  described  as  having  similar 
virtues  as  antidotes  to  snake-bites.  They 
seem  to  act  as  stimulant  emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  diaphoretics,  and  relieve  the 
embarrassed  breathing  which  occurs  in 
such  cases. 

Several  species  are  In  cultivation  as 
greenhouse  plants,  P.  cordifolia,  P.  latxfolia^ 
and  P.  oppositi/oliat  all  Cape  species,  being 
among  the  handsomest.  The  purple  petal- 
like sepals  and  fringed  keel-like  petal  give 
these  plants  a  singular  and  elegant  appear- 
ance. P.  Chamccbuxus  is  a  dwarf-growing 
evergreen  shrubby  species,  with  compara- 
tively large  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  wild 
In  Central  Europe,  and  Is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  borders  of  shrubberies,  &c.  P. 
vuigarU  is  a  common  British  plant,  espe- 
cially on  chalky  or  limestone  soil.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  slender,  ascending, 
clothed  with  more  or  less  linear  leaves,  the 
lowermost  obovate  or  even  roundish,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  a  brigh^blue  or  some- 
times pink  or  white.  P.  aniara  is  generally 
considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  P.  vulgaris, 
which  indeed  differs  very  much  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  sepals,  their  colour, 
&c  In  different  situations.        [M.  T.  M.] 

POLYGAMOUS.  Having,  on  the  same 
plant,  some  flowers  male,  others  female, 
and  others  hermaphrodite.    Its  sign  Is 

POLYGONACEJS.  iBuckwheata.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  raonochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  silenal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  stipulate  or  exstlpulate  leaves, 
and  often  unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, often  coloured;  stamens  definite, 
inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  perianth ; 
ovary  free.usually  formed  by  three  carpels ; 
ovule  solitary,  orthotropal ;  styles  and  stig- 
mas equal  to  the  carpels  In  number.  Fruit 
a  nut,  usually  triangular,  naked  or  covered 
by  the  persistent  perianth;  seed  erect, 
with  farlnaoeoud  albumen.  They  are  found 


pecially  In  the  temperate  regious  of  toe 
northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  In  flejte,  i 
waste  grounds,  ditches,  mountainsjlt, 
and  have  astringent  and  acid  properttoH- 
some  being  purgative,  and  a  few  acrid. 
Their  astrlngency  depends  on  the  presence 
of  tannin,  and  their  acidity  chiefly  on  oxa- 
lic add.  The  fruit  of  Polygontm  amat- 
lore  Is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  fruit 
of  Fagopyrum  escutentiaa,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  buckwheat,  is  used  as  food; the 
phmt  Is  cultivated  In  some  northern  coun- 
tries. The  leaves  of  fi«ni«ariicdo80,8orr^ 
and  of  B,  AcetoseUa,  field  sorrel,  are  scw 
and  astringent.  The  roots  of  Buvux  ogwr 
tictiSf  and  R.  Hydrdoupaihtain,  the  water 
docks,  and  of  other  species,  are  used  as  » 
tringents  and  alteratives;  those oi «-«g*- 
nus,  under  the  name  of  Monks  Rhubaro, 
were  formerly  employed  as  P«r8aHV» 
One  of  the  most  important  plants  of  u»c 
order  Ig  the  rhubarb  plant.        [J.  H.  flj 

POLYGON ATUM.  The  Solomon's  Seal: 
a  genus  of  liliaceous  but  not  bulbous  plants, 
with  axillary  cylindrical  six-cleft  flowers, 
the  stamens  inserted  in  the  top  of  thetnb^ 
and  the  fruit  a  globose  three<elled  berry 
with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  P.wuimntm, 
the  most  frequent  species  in  BnKwno- 
grows  profusely  In  certain  situations  wiiere 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  but  can- 
not be  called  a  common  plant.  It  sends  Wi 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  stouwn 
simple  green  stems,  of  which  the  lower 
half  is  bare  of  leaves,  the  upper  cunred 
towards  a  horizontal  direction,  and  beamg 
numerous  broad  sessile  leaves ;  Mdlrom 
their  axils  slender  flowerstalkswithdwxflpK 
Ing  green  and  white  fiowers  in  clusters  (tf 
two  to  four.  These  are  succeeded  by  smaii 
bluish-black  berries.  Less  frequent  »pe- 
cles  are  P.  verticillatum,  found  in  ScotUuid, 
which  bears  Its  leaves  In  whorls ;  and  *; 
offtcincOe,  resembUng  the  first  in habitDtt 
smaller,  and  bearing  solitary  i«8™2: 
flowers.  Several  foreign  species  are  oe- 
scribed.  French :  Sceoai  de  Solamtmiwr- 
man  :  Weiasmtn.  [C  A.  J  J 

POLYGONELLA.  A  genus  of  PolW«JJ>; 
cea.  Inhabiting  dry  plains  in  the  warmw 
paru  of  North  America.  Small  branched 
smooth  shrubs,  with  short  ocbrea,  amau 
thick  linear  or  spathulate  subsessileWOj 
and  small  perfect  or  polygamous  wuw 
or  rose-colour  splcately  racemose  Bow- 
ers, adpressed  to  the  rachis.  Penaniii 
coloured,  five-leaved,  the  two  o^tCT  »§• 
ments  unchanging,  at  length  reflexed,  w 
three  Inner  enlarging  and  endosinf 
fruit. 

POLYGONUM.  A  very  extensive 
gencrallydistributed  genus  of  Poiyi^«»«J^ 
consisting  of  anntial  or  perennial  havt 
more  rarely  undershrubs,  found  througr 
out  the  whole  world  but  rare  within  IM 
tropics.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  wHn 
ochreate  stipules;  and  the  flowers  are 
usually  In  spikes  or  racemes,  sometlaea 
contracted  into  heads,  sometimes  sojx 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  axlUary.  n* 
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perianth  is  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped, 
usoaUy  pink  white  or  red,  flve-cleft,  the 
segments  somewhat  unequal,  persistent, 
and  usually  increasing  in  size  after  flower- 
ing ;  sumens  Ave  six  or  eight  (very  rarely 
four  or  nine);  styles  two  to  three ;  nut  len- 
ticular in  the  species  with  two,  and  three- 
edged  in  those  with  three  styles.  Several 
of  the  species  are  astringent,  as  Bistort, 
P.  Bigtorta,  which  Is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine ;  others  are  acrid,  as  the  Water- 
pepper,  P.  Hydropiper;  and  some  fur- 
nish a  blue  dye,  as  the  Chinese  P.  tineto- 

^       *ie 

»h 
P. 


The  genus  Is  di 
following  sections:— BMo 
species  of  which  are  P.  . 
viviparum;  AmMygonunit 
garden  Persicary,  P.  orie  )d 

example;  Peraicaria,   rep  P. 

amphiMum,  lapathi/olium,  a- 

ria,  mtte,  Hydropiper,  an  \i- 

nocaulon  and  Cephalophilim  u- 

ropean  ;  Aconogonon,  of  w)  ts, 

P.  alpinum,  occurs  in  Ei  a, 

comprising  the  British  P.  id 

dumetorum :  and  Avicularu  ee 

species   occur  In  Britain  ^e, 

Baii,  and  maritimum. 

P.  Otmvo/zm/tM,  theCliml  it, 

is  often  a  great  weed-peov,  «,  n,  •.mots 
around  the  stems  of  the  crop,  and  not  only 
strangles  It,  but  keeps  away  sun  and  air 
by  reason  of  its  large  leaves.  P  atnctttorv, 
the  Knot-grass,  and  P.  Persiearia  and  la- 
pathi/olium,  Persicary,  are  three  very 
troublesome  agrarian  weeds,  and  more  es- 
pecially where  manure  is  much  employed. 
These  species.  Indeed,  will  always  be 
found  growing  on  exposed  dung-heaps, 
where  they  seed  freely,  and  from  which 
these  plants  are  doubtless  for  the  most 
part  spread  over  our  fletds.  P.  Hydropiper, 
the  Biting  Persicarla,  derives  Its  trivial 
name  from  Us  acrid  and  biting  taste.  It 
has  been  employed  In  medicine  as  a  diuretic, 
for  which  purpose  the  green  herb  is  used, 
as  Its  properties  are  lost  in  drying. 

The  Snakeweed,  P.  Bislortat  is  a  pretty 
species  which  Is  not  uncommon  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  where  it  was  probably 
grown  not  only  as  a  flower,  but  as  a  medi- 
cine. It  occurs  frequently  growing  in  large 
circular  patches  in  meadows,  and  espe- 
cially those  near  villages,  from  which  It 
may  be  inferred  that  it  has  become  natu- 
ralised as  a  British  plant.  We  are  Informed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  that  the  green  tops 
are  eaten  in  Cumberland  under  the  name  of 
Easter  Man  Giants  i?  Easter-eating—  Fr. 
tnangeant).  The  roots  were  formerly  much 
used,  in  medicine :  as  they  are  highly  as- 
tringent, their  decoction  in  water  is  found 
useful  as  an  astringent  injection,  and  as  a 
gargle  in  sore-throats.  See  also  Fagopy- 
RtJli.  [J.  B.] 

POLYGTKIA.  Having  many  distinct 
styles. 

FOLTTDES.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
Algce,  consisting  of  a  single  species  which 
is  so  like  Furcellaria  fastigiata  that  It  Is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  it  except  when  in  fruit. 
This  forms  a  spongy  mass  composed  of 


vertical  articulate  threads  containing  nu- 
merous globose  compound  nuclei,  the 
spores  of  which  are  large  and  obconicai  and 
radiate  from  a  central  point,  and  is  so 
singular  that  the  genus  is  referred  to  a  dis- 
tinct natural  order,  Spongiocarpea.  P.  ro- 
tundtu,  not  uncommon  on  our  coasts,  oc- 
curs also  in  the  United  States.  [M.  J.B] 

POLYLEPIDOUa    Having  many  scales. 

POLYMERIA.    A  small  genus  of  East-  I 
em  Australian  Cbnvo{vittoc«e,dl8tlnguisbed 
from  Convolvultu  by  Its  four  to  six  acute 
stigmas,  and  by  having  only  one  ovule  in 
each  of  the  two  ovary-cells.  [A.  8.] 


POLYMEROU&    Consisting  of 
parts.  i 

POLYMNTA.    A  genus  of  CompoaittB  of  j 
the  tribe  Heliantheer,  consisting  of  erect  ■ 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves, 
often  large  or  deeply  lobed,  and  terroi-  ! 
nal  corymbose  flower-heads  with  a  yellow 
ray  and  usually  a  dark-purple  disk.    The 
involucre  has  five  outer  spreading  leafy 
bracts  and  several  inner  smaller  ones  em- 
bracing the  achcnes.     Tlie  ray-florets  are 
female,  product  ngolMvateachenes  without 
any  pappus  ;  the  disk-florets  all  male  with 
linear  abortive  achenes.  P.  Vvedalia  and  P. 
eanadensia  are  common  in  some  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  North  America,  and  about  half 
a  dozen  more  species  are  South  American. 

POLYPETALOUa  Having  the  petals 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

POLYPHORE.  A  receptacle  which  bears 
many  distinct  carpels,  as  In  Crowfoots. 

POLYPODE,  or  P.  DE  CH^NE.  (FrO 
Polypodium  vulgare, 

POLYPODIACRfi.  A  natural  order  of 
fem8,c<>mprlsing  nearly  all  that  are  known, 
the  other  orders,  MarattiaeecB  and  Ophio- 
gU)8Mcece,  being  of  very  limited  extent. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  consists 
in  the  presence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring 
nearly  surrounding  the  spore-cases.  By 
this  peculiarity  they  may  at  once  berecog^ 
nlsed  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  genera 
Osmunda  and  Todea  In  which  the  ring  is 
always,  and  In  Ceratopteru  in  which  it  is 
sometimes,  more  rudimentary.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  ring  is  present ;  and 
hence  the  Polypodiacece  are  called  annu- 
late ferns,  while  the  Marattiacea  and  Ophio- 
glossaceee,  in  which  the  ring  is  absolutely 
wanting,  are  called  exannulate.  See  Fili- 
CE8.  [T.  M.] 

POLYPODIUM.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  PolypodiecB,  and  known  at  once  by  hav- 
ing its  fninds  plane  not  Indusilform  at  the 
edge,  its  veins  free,  and  its  sori  globose  and 
naked.  It  is  an  extensive  genus,  of  the 
most  varied  aspect,  and  distrihuied  all 
over  the  world,  presenting  Itself  In  some 
half-dozen  distinctive  forms  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  terminal  sori  and  articulated 
fronds,  as  in  P.  vulgare ;  with  terminal  sort 
and  articulated  fronds  and  pinn»,  as  in  P. 
teneUum\  with  terminal  sori  on  obovate 
receptacles  and   adherent  fronds,  as   in 
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p.  hymenophylloides ;    with  terminal  sort 

:  on  punctiform  receptacles  and  adherent 

'  fronds, as  in  P.  $uspen8um\  with  medial  sort 

,  and  adherent  fronds,  as  in  P.  PhegopterU  ; 

I  and  with  basal  sorl  and  adherent  fronds, 

as  in  P.  imvitechtm.  The  fronds  vary  from 

simple  to  decompound  In  form,  and  from 

membranaceous  to  coriaceous  In  texture ; 

while  their  size  is  equally  varied.  fT.  M.] 

POLYPODY.  Polyvodivan.  —  of  the 
Oak.  Polypodium  vvigare.  -,  COMMON. 
Polypodium  vuJgare.  — ,  FEMALE.  Athy- 
rium  FUix-faemina.  —  .MALS.  Lastrea 
Filix-mtu. 

POLYPOGON.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  AgrottideoB.  The  Inflo- 
rescence is  in  densely  contracted  panicles; 
glumes  unequal,  more  or  less  hairy  and 
compressed,  with  bristles  or  very  sharp 
points ;  pales  shorter  than  the  glumes, 
the  lower  with  a  bristle  under  the  apex. 
There  are  twenty-four  species  described 
by  Steudel,  which  have  a  considerable  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  from  Western 
Prance  to  Central  Asia.  P.  m<mspelien9ia 
and  P.  littorcUU,  the  only  species  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Flora,  are  confined  to 
England.  There  are  several  handsome 
grasses  among  them,  though  mostly  worth- 
less for  agricultural  purposes.        [D.  M.] 

P0LYP0RU8.  An  enormous  genus  of 
pore-bearing  Fungi  distinguished  from 
Boletus  by  the  tubes  not  separating  from 
each  other  or  from  the  pileus.  The  species 
vary  much  in  point  of  substance,  a  few 
being  so  soft  as  to  be  esculent,  and  others 
hard  and  woody  or  corky.  Our  European 
species  are  numerous,  but  while  the  tropics 
have  many  species  In  common  with  other 
zones,  they  have  hosts  of  species  which 
require  a  high  temperature.  Polypori  are 
frequently  resupinate,  and  glued  down  to 
the  matrix  ;  the  margin  alone  In  others 
becomes  free ;  then  the  whole  is  free  but 
sessile ;  then  the  pileus  contracts  behind, 
acquires  a  short  stem,  by  easy  grada- 
I  tlon  becomes  central,  and  finally  Is  borne 
I  like  an  nmbrellaon  a  tall  well-formed  stem. 
One  of  the  finest,  P.  aacer,  is  an  object  of 
worship  in  Guinea.  Some  of  the  species 
are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  others  lilac,  yel- 
low, orange,  &c.,  but  the  predominant 
colours  are  tints  of  brown.  The  pores  vary 
much  in  size,  being  sometimes  almost  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  A  few,  as  P. 
ovinua,  afford  a  grateful  food  ;  but  In  gene- 
ral, like  P.  sqtMmoma,  they  are  not  only- 
coarse,  but  tough  and  indigestible.  P.  tu- 
beraster,  which  springs  from  the  Fungus 
Stone  (see  Pibtra  Fujtgaja),  is  esteen:ed 
in  Italy,and  a  species  is  raised  from  pollard- 
hazels  by  roasting  them  gently  before  the 
fire  and  then  keeping  them  properly  irri- 
gated. P.  fomentariua  supplies  the  tifst 
Amadou  of  commerce,  though  Inferior 
kinds  are  produced  from  other  species.  P. 
officinalis  was  once  a  celebrated  drug,  but 
it  is  now  little  used,  though  still  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  herb-shops ;  It  grows  almost 
exclusively  on  Larch.  P.  destructor  and 
some  others  are  the  pest  of  wooden  struc- 


tures, while  the  spawn  of  P.  hybridus  is 
the  dry-rot  fungus  of  oak-built  ships.  P. 
betulinus,  when  cut  into  strips,  forms  ex- 
cellent razor-strops.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSACCTTM.  A  genus  of  puffballs  re- 
markable for  containing  a  multitude  of 
small  partial  peridia  within  the  common 
irregularly  bursting  envelope.  These  in 
an  early  stage  are  pulpy,  but  they  are  soon 
Indurated  and  ultimately  contain  a  mass  of 
threads  and  spores,  the  latter  of  which  are 
largejT  than  In  roost  Lyeoperdinei :  the  ma- 
ture plant  Is  extremely  rigid  and  brittle. 
The  species  are  divisible  into  two  sections— 
the  first  of  which  Includes  the  larger  kinds 
which  have  a  stout  stem,  divided  and 
rooting  at  the  base,  with  a  clavate  or  round- 
ed head ;  the  second  those  with  a  short 
abrupt  stem,  giving  off  a  few  roots  only. 
Fries  gives  a  third  section  consisting  of 
Ill-known  species  in  which  there  are  nei  ther 
stems  nor  roots.  The  species  Inhabit 
sandy  tracts  in  warm  countries,  a  single 
specimen  only  having  occurred  on  com- 
mon soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
In  Italy  one  species  at  least  Is  said  to  pro- 
duc  e  a  yellow  dye.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSARCIA.  An  excess  of  sap,  giving 
rise  to  unnatural  growth,  &c. 

P0LY8IPH0NIA.  A  large  genus  of 
rose-spored  Alga  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Bhodomelacece,  characterised  by  its 
thread-shaped  articulated  fronds  with  the 
surface-cells  arranged  in  transverse  rows 
so  as  to  produce  a  pretty  striated  appear- 
ance. The  species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  polar  seas  to  the  equator, 
and  are  abundant  on  our  coasts.  Sections 
of  the  stem  are  pretty  objects  under  the 
microscope,  resembling  wheels  with  anave 
and  radiating  spokes.  P.  fastigiaia  is  per- 
haps the  most  familiar  species,  forming 
brown  bushy  tufts  on  Fucus  nodosus  in 
America  as  well  as  in  this  country.  A  | 
section  of  the  stem  has  the  peculiarity  of 
showing  a  dark  endochrome  in  the  midst 
of  the  nave.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLY8POROU8.  Containing  a  great 
many  spores. 

POLYSTACHYA.  Chiefiy  an  African 
genus  of  orchids,  the  main  exceptions 
being  two  West  Indian  and  tropical  Ame- 
rican species,  one  of  which  is  also  found  In 
Ceylon.  It  belongs  to  the  Maxillaridce 
group  of  Vandece,  and  Is  characterised  by 
having  Its  lateral  sepals  broader  than  the 
other  and  adnate  to  the  prolonged  foot  of 
the  short  semiterete  column,  its  lip  three- 
lobed,  cushioned  on  its  disk,  and  articulate 
with  the  column,  and  Its  four  collateral 
pollen-masses  attached  by  a  setaceous  cau- 
dicle  to  a  minute  gland.  The  species  are 
epiphytes,  usually  of  small  size,  with  or 
without  pseudobulbs,  and  small  not  showy 
flowers  In  simple  or  compound  terminal 
spikes.  [A.  a] 

POLYSTEMMA  viridiflora  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Asclepiadacete 
Inhabiting  the  mountains  near  Orizaba, 
In  Mexico.  It  is  a  twiner,  with  densely 
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tomeatose  branches,  cordate  hirtellous 
leares,  and  umbels  bearing  rather  large 
green  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-clef  t,  the 
cnroUa  bell-shaped,  and  the  corona  consists 
of  iwenty-flve  leaves.  The  fruit  is  un- 
known. [B.  8.3 

P0LY8TEMONOUS.  Having  a  much 
larger  number  of  stamens  than  petals. 

POLYSTICHUM.  One  of  the  principal 
genera  Into  which  the  old  genus  Aspidium 
l8  broken  up  by  modern  pterldologists.  It 
Is  separated  from  the  rest  by  Its  free  veins, 
globose  sorl,  and  peltate  Indusla,  no  other 
ferns  having  these  peculiarities  combined. 
The  fironds  are  in  general  rigid  and  coria- 
ceous, with  the  margins  mucronato-serrate ; 
and  hence  they  have  a  distinct  aspect, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them  almost 
ms  clearly  as  their  technical  characters. 
They  are  Included  in  Aspidium  by  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  genera  founded  on 
diversity  of  venation.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed,  some  few 
occurring  In  Britain.  [T.  m.] 

POLYT.SNIA.  A  genus  of  umbelllfere. 
having  an  oval  and  smooth  fruit,  each  half 
of  which  has  five  obscure  ribs,  with  two 
oil-cells  in  each  furrow,  and  six  on  the 
line  of  junction.  P.  NuttaUii  is  the  only 
fliecies,  a  native  of  Arkansas  In  the 
united  States;  it  Is  an  herb  with  yellow 
flowers.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion 
to  the  numerous  oil  receptacles  of  the 
fruit.  [G.  D.] 

POLYTOMOUS.  Pinnate,  but  without 
having  the  divisions  articulated  with  the 
common  petiole. 

POLYTRIC  OFFICINAL.  (Fr.)  Aaple- 
nium  Trichomanes. 

POLYTRICHEI.  A  natural  order  of 
lerocarpous  mosses,  characterised  by  the 
month  of  the  capsule  being  closed  by  a  flat 
membrane  formed  by  the  top  of  the  colu- 
mella and  confluent  with  the  tips  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  calyptra  rough  with  dependent 
silky  hairs  which  were  originally  a  sort  of 
paniphyses,  though  distinct  from  the  true 
attendants  on  the  archegonia.  The  order 
is  remarkable  for  containing  some  of  the 
finest  genera  among  mosses,  as  Dawaonia, 
l^ellia,  &c. :  the  former  an  Australian 
gmus  extending  to  New  Zealand,  with  an 
oblique  capsule,  and  an  Indefinite  number 
0* concentric  teeth  In  the  peristome,  which 
tre  either  quite  free  or  partly  connected 
vith  the  top  of  the  columella;  and  the 
iKter  a  Nepalese  genus  with  a  similarly 
ibaped  capsule  whose  mouth  Is  entirely 
dosed  with  a  membrane,  from  which  a  cen- 
tral orbicular  portion  separates,  together 
with  the  columella  which  contracts  within 
tfie  capsule.  Polytrichum,  the  typical  genus, 
contains  many  common  British  species, 
known  at  once  from  all  other  mosses  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  velL  Atrichum,  un- 
it^atum,  which  is  common  In  grassy  shady 
llaces,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
(be  absence  of  hairs  on  the  veil.  ptf.  J.  B.] 

POLYTHICHUM.    A  fine  genus  of  acro- 


carpous mosses  with  a  peculiar  rigid  habit 
a  veil  rough  with  dependent  hairs,  and  th( 
mouth  of  the  capsule  closed  with  aflat  mem 
brane  continued  from  the  tips  of  the  teeth 
The  capsule  Is  angular,  and  furnished  witl 
a  little  apophysis  below.  The  spore-sac  Is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  columella  ai 
well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  Tht 
species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  all  parti 
of  the  world.  In  P.  dendrcridea  the  stem  it 
highly  developed,  and  shows  scalariforni 
markings  in  some  of  Its  tissue,  accom- 
panied by  lighter-coloured  cells  which  con 


Polytrichom 


tain  starch-grains.  P.  commune^  though  at- 
taining its  largest  size  In  marshy  heaths,  is 
not  confined  to  them ;  it  Is  sometimes 
formed  into  brushes  or  plaited  Into  mats 
for  the  feet.  [M.  J.B.] 

POLYXENA.  A  genus  of  LiliacecB  from 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  allied  to  Maasonia, 
but  differing  In  the  funnel-shaped  perianth 
with  the  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  (not 
a  prolongation  of  It  upwards),  and  by  the 
perianth  being  circumscissilely  deciduous ; 
seeds  one  or  two  In  each  of  the  three  cells  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy ;  flowers 
racemed,  pale  violet  or  rose.       [J.  T.  S.] 

POLYZONE.  A  South-west  Australian 
genus  of  ChamcelavjdacecE,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  whorled  branches,  needle- 
shaped  three-angled  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  sessile  terminal  heads  surrounded  by  a 
many-leaved  coloured  Involucre.  This  with 
Ctenetyllia  and  Hedaroma  are  now  referred 
to  Darwinia.  [R.  H.] 

POMACES.  (AppleworU.)  A  natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley's  rosal  alliance  of  perigjnous 
Exogens.  The  plants  are  often  considered 
as  a  suborder  of  Roaaceoa.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  cymose  regular  flowers ;  calyx 
superior, five-toothed,- the  odd  segment  su- 
perior ;  petals  five,  the  odd  one  Inferior ; 
stamens  numerous ;  disk  lining  tube  of  ca- 
lyx ;  ovaries  one  to  five ;  ovules  anatropal ; 
styles  one  to  five.  Fruit  a  one  to  flve- 
celled  pome ;  seeds  exalbuminous.    Corn- 
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mon  in  temperate  climates  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Mortbem  Asia.  The 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  and  several 
other  edible  fruits  belong  to  the  group,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen  genera  and  about 
two  hundred  species.  Examples :  Pyrut, 
MupUua,  Crataegtu.  [J.  H.  B.] 

POMADBRRIS.  A  genus  of  RhamnaeecB, 
of  which  about  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  found  in  Eastern  extratroplcal 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  or  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Cryptandra  and 
other  allied  genera,  hy  the  flowers  being 
destitute  of  bracts,  by  the  stamens  being 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  by  the  thr^ 
one-seeded  pieces   into   which   the  fruit 
separates  not  splitting  in  halves,  but  hav- 
ing a  large  opening  on  the  inner  fece.  The 
I  phuits  are  erect    branching   shrubs,   or 
'  rarely  small  trees,  woolly  with  star-like 
;  hairs,  and  have  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
,  leaves,  and  small   flowers  possessing  a 
I  hairy  calyx  with  a  short   tube  and  five 
I  spreading  lobes,  five  small  sUlked  petals 
.  with  as  many  stamens  opposite  them,  and 
i  a  trlfld  style.  The  fruits  are  loosely  Invest- 
,  ed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  hence  the 
\  generic  name,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  ponwit '  a  covering,'  and  derria, 
•  skin.' 

Several  species,  such  as  P.  apetaltLP. 
dUeolor,  P.  betulina,  P.  eUiptica  (the  Ku- 
mahou  of  theNow-ZeaIanders),and  others, 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  greenhouses  in 
this  country ;  they  produce  a  profusion  of 
small  yellowish-brown  or  whitish  flowers. 
P.  apdala  forms  a  small  tree  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  yields  a  hard  close-grained 
wood,  there  called  Cooper's  wood.  [A.  S.J 

POMARTA.  A  little-known  South  Ame- 
rican shrub,  described  as  constituting  a 
genus  of  Leguminoao!  of  the  suborder  Cee- 
aalpiniecB,  dUBFering  from  Ccesalpinia  Itself 
chiefly  in  Its  short  two-seeded  very  glan- 
dular pod,  and  the  glandular  hairs  with 
which  the  whole  plant  is  covered.  Tf 
really  a  good  genus,  it  should  probably  In- 
clude Ave  or  six  South  Brazillait  or  Chilian 
species  which  have  been  published  under 
the  names  of  CladotrichUim  and  ZueeagniOt 
all  low  rigid  undershnibs  or  shrubs  with 
twice-pinnate  leaves,  very  small  rigid  and 
not  very  numerous  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  In  terminal  racemes. 

POMAROSA.  A  Central  American  name 
for  Jamboaa  vtdgaria, 

POMAX.  A  genus  of  Australian  annual 
plants  of  the  family  Cinchonacets.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  with  leaf-like  stipules, 
and  the  flowers  umbellate  surrounded  1>y 
floral  leaves  and  their  stipules  as  by  an  in 
volucre.  There  are  about  three  flowers 
In  each  head,  all  conjoined  by  the  fusion 
of  their  respective  calyjc-tubes;  between 
them  passes  a  central  axis  dilated  above 
into  a  flat  disk  common  to  all  the  flowers, 
and  surmounting  the  ovary.  The  corollas 
have  each  a  three  to  flve-lobed  limb,  and  are 
attached  below  to  the  disk ;  stamens  one  to 
five,  generally  protruding  )>eyond  the  co- 
rolla; ovaries  combined  within  the  united 


calyx-tuhes,  each  one-celled  with  a  sisgte 
ovule ;  style  very  short ;  stigmas  two,  elon- 
gated, fllif  orm.  Vrult  leathery  crowned  by 
the  common  calyx,  three-celled  with  tbree 
erect  seeds.  The  epigynons  disk  before 
mentioned  separates  from  the  axis  support- 
ing It  like  a  little  lid,  whence  the  nsiueof 
the  genus  from  the  Greek  poma, '  a  lid.'  or 
operculum.  One  of  the  species  is  In  enltt- 
vation  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  This  genus, 
with  its  near  ally  OperctOaria,  is  very 
curious  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  as  the 
nature  of  their  inflorescence  showg  an 
affinity  to  that  of  Umbelli/erm  or  Qmpo- 
8itcB;  with  VeUerianacetB  they  are  con- 
nected by  their  variable  number  of  sta- 
mens, single  ovules,  and  other  characters, 
while  they  resemble  some  species  of  Lorn- 
eera  in  the  fusion  of  their  flowers  by  means 
of  the  calyx -tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POME.  An  Inferior  fleshy  many-celled 
fruit,  like  that  of  the  Apple. 

POMEGRANATE.    Puniea  CfranatuM. 

POMBLLE,  or  PAMELLR  (Pr.)  Ear- 
deum  dUHehon. 

POMELLOES.  A  name  under  whlffc 
Forbidden-fruit,  the  smaller-sized  Sbad- 
docks,  are  sometimes  sold  in  this  coontrf. 

POMERANGE.  A  German  name  for  tbe 
Orange. 

POMERIDIAN.  Occurring  In  the  after 
noon. 

POMMB.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Apple, 
Pyriu  Mahu.  —  D'ADAM.  A  variety  d 
Ckrus  lAmetta.  —  lyAMOUR.  Lyeopmt- 
cum  eactUentum.  —  DB  OANBLLE.  Ano- 
na  murieata.  — -DE  PLAN.  Anona.  •- 
DB  LIANB.  Paaaiflora  lauri/oKa.  -  DB 
MAI.  PodophyUumpettatum.  —  DE  MBR- 
VEILLE.  Momordica  Balsamina.  -  DK 
PIN.  The  Cone  of  the  Pine-tree.  -^DB 
TERRE.  Solanum  ttiberosum.  — -BPI- 
NEUSE.  Datura  Stramonium.  —  BTOI- 
LftE.  Chryaophyllum.  —  ROSK  /os^ 
boaa  vulgaHa. 

POMMETTB  DE  D0FX-CL08ES.  ifr^\_ 
Cratttgua  AtaroUia. 

POMMIER.  (Fr.)  The  Apple,  Pr** 
Malua.  —  DB  LA  CHINE.  Pyrmsptctor 
WHa.   —  PORTE-BAIEa    Pyrwbaeeaia. 

POMPADOURA.  (Pro  CWycanttia  A>- 
ridua, 

P0MPELM0U8E,  or  PAMPELM0U8R 
(Fr.)  The  Shaddock,  Oitrua  decwmna :  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  larger-sisedfmlts. 

POMPION.  The  Pumpkin,  Cvtwm 
Pepo. 

POMPOLEON.  The  larger-sized  fruits  of 
the  Shaddock,  Citrua  decumoHO. 

PONCEAU.    (Fr.)    Papaver  Bkaaa. 

PONCBLBTIA.  An  epacrldaceous  genus 
containing  a  single  species,  P.  spreng»v>- 
idea.  Which  has  a  flve-leaved  calyx  sur 
rounded  by  small  bracts ;  a  short  campsB* 
late  fl  ve-cleft  smooth  corolla;  short  gtameos 
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included  within  the  corolla,  with  beardless 
anthers,  peltate  beneath  the  middle;  and 
a  flve-celled  capsule.  A  dense  shrub,  with 
solitary  erect  flowers,  the  leaves  cucailate 
at  the  base  and  sharp-pointed.  It  is  a  ua- 
tlTB  of  New  South  Wales.  [R.  H.] 

PONCIRADE.    (Pr.)   MeHsaa. 

PONCIRB.  (Fr.)  A  large  rarlety  of 
I^mon. 

PONDKUSE.    (Fr.)    SoUmum  ovigerum. 

PONDWEED.  Potamogeton ;  also  Lemna. 
—,  HORNED.  ZannicheUia.  -.TASSEL. 
Buppia. 

PONERA.  From  the  Greek  poneros, 
*  unhappy,'  in  allusion  to  the  thin  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  of  this  genus  of  orchids. 
All  the  species  have  simple  slender  lanky 
stems,  very  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  flowers  in  tufts  upon  the 
young  leafy  or  the  old  leafless  stems.  They 
have  erect  fleshy  sepals,  the  lateral  ones 
largest  and  connate  with  the  elongated 
foot  of  the  column ;  free  petals ;  a  naked 
two-lobed  wedge-shaped  lip  articulate  with 
the  foot  of  the  column,  which  is  short  and 
terete ;  and  a  membranous  four-celled  an- 
ther, containing  four  pollen-masses  adher- 
ing in  pairs  by  means  of  two  powdery  cau- 
dicles.  The  species  are  natives  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.        [A.  &] 

P0N6AMIA.    Several  species  have  from 
time  to  time  been  included  in  this  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  but  they  are  now 
referred  to  Derria  and  other  genera,  and 
only  the  original  species  (P.  glabra)  upon 
which  it  was  established,  remains.    As  a 
genus,  however,  it  is  scarcely  distlnguish- 
!  able  from  the  tropical  American  and  Afri- 
i  ctaxLonehocarpuSt  its  flowers  agreeing  per- 
i  fectly  with  those  of  that  genus,  and  of 
Derris^JHaeidiat  and  MtiOera ;  but  its  pods 
are  somewhat  different,  being  of  an  oblong 
form,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
.  long,  and  an  inch  broad,   flattened  but 
thick  and  hard,  and  with  rounded  not  wing- 
ed edges ;  and  tliey  contain  only  one  seed, 
'  which  Is  thick  and  kidney-shaped. 

P.  glabra  is  a  tree  extensively  diffused 
throughout  Southern  India,  Pegu,  Malacca, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  also  found 
in  Southern  China,  North  Australia,  and 
the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  smooth  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  Ave  or  seven  egg- 
shaped  or  broadly  elliptical  leaflets,  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  with  a  terminal  odd  one ; 
and  loose  axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  In 
India  an  oil,  called  Kurunj,  or  Poonga  oil, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  greatly 
used  for  mixing  with  lamp-oil,  or  by  the 
poorer  classes  for  burning  without  any  ad- 
mixture. It  is  of  a  deep-yellow  colour 
indining  to  reddish-brown,  and  is  fluid  at 
temperatures  above  Wfi  Fahr.,  but  below 
that  it  becomes  solid.  The  tree  has  been 
recommended  as  suitable  for  forming  ave- 
nues in  the  south  of  France.  [A.  a] 

PONOPILINO.  PediUaUhxutUkumaloida 
and  P.  padifoHua. 

PONTEDERACE^     (Pontederada.)     A 


natural  order  of  monocotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  lillal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
They  are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with 
sheathing  parallel-veined  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  cordate  or  sagittate,  and 
have  inflated  petioles,  and  spathaceous 
flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  six- 
parted,  circtnate  in  estivation ;  stamens 
three  to  six,  the  anthers  introrse ;  ovary 
free,  or  slightly  adherent,  three-celled; 
style  one ;  stigma  simple.  Fruit  a  three- 
celled  three-valved  capsule,  with  locullci- 
dal  dehiscence ;  seeds  iudeflnite,  attached 
toa  central  axis.  They  are  natives  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa,  and  are  unimportant  io  regard  to 
properties.  There  are  six  genera,  inclu- 
ding Poniederia  and  Laptanikvs^  and  about 
I  thirty  species.  [J.  H.  R] 

PONTEDERIA.  A  genus  of  Pmiteda- 
raceca,  now  restricted  to  those  species 
which  have  two  of  the  cells  of  the  orary 
barren,  and  a  one-celled  utricular  fruit 
with  a  single  seed.  They  are  stout  Ameri- 
can herbs,  growing  in  shallow  water,  with 
creeping  rhizomes,  loner-stalked  leaves 
(generally  heart-shaped  at  the  base),  and  a 
one-leaved  stem,  terminated  by  a  raceme 
of  purplish-blue  flowers  which  are  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  three  segments  united  to 
form  the  three-lobed  upper  lip,  and  the 
,  three  lower  spreading ;  stamens  six,  the 
,  three  upper  shorter  and  often  sterile. 
P.  cordata,  the  Pickerel- weed,  is  a  common 
North  American  aquatic,  with  the  leaves 
somewhat  arrow-shaped,  and  a  dense  spike 
I  of  blue  flowers.  [J.  T.  a] 

PONTHIEVA.  Ofthe  two  species  of  thU 
I  genus  of  the  Neottaa  tribe  of  orchids,  one 
I  is  exclusively  West  Indian,  and  the  other 
1  West  Indian  and  American,  from  Carolina 
to  Ecuador.      They  are  both   terrestrial 
I  plants  with  tufted  roots,  broad  veiny  radi- 
cal leaves,  and  many-flowered    terminal 
scapes  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence. 
Their  flowers  have  the  lip  posterior  and 
adnate  to  the  column  together  with  the 
petals,  a  beaked  column,  and  a  dorsal  ob- 
long linear  stalked  anther,  containing  two 
bilobed  pollen-masses.  [A.  a] 

PONT.    Teeoma  aerrati/oHa, 

POOAH,  or  PUTA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bdhmeria  PuyOt  from  which  a  valuable 
fibre  Is  obtained. 

POODINA.  An  Indian  name  for  Jfen<Aa 
aativa. 

POOL-REED.   PhragmiHa  commtmia. 

POOL-RUSH.    Typha. 

POON-WOOD.  An  Indian  wood,  the 
produce  of  one  or  two  species  of  CaUtphyl- 
lum. 

POOR-MAN^  PARMACETTT.  CapaeOa 
Swraa  Pastoria. 

POOR-MAN'S  TREACLE.    AUium. 

POOR-MAN'S  WEATHBRGLASa  Anoh 
gaUia  arvenaia. 
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POP.    A  United  States  name  for  some 
Tarieties  of  Maize. 
POPE'S-HEAD.    Melocactu»  €omm,uni8. 

POPLAR.  Poptdua.  -,  YELLOW,  of 
North  America.    Liriodendron  ttUipi/ercu 

POPPIGIA    A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
with  simply  pinnate  leaves,  having  many 
leanets  like  those  of  a  BoMnia,  and  nume- 
rous yellow  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  It 
forms  a  genus  of  Legximinotm  of  the  sub- 
i  order  Casalpiniea,  and  is  chiefly  character- 
j  ised  by  Ave  nearly  equal  narrow  petals, 
'  ten  nearly  equal  free  stamens,  and  a  long 
I  thin  flat  and  rather  narrow  pod,  with  a 
'  narrow  wing  along  the  upper  suture,  much 
I  like  the  pod  of  a  Bobinia, 

'      POPPT.    Papaver.    — ,  CALIFORNIAlf 
Sschtchottziacalifomica.    —.CELANDINE. 
Stjflophortim.    — ,  CORN.     Papaver  Rhceas.  I 
— ,  GARDEN.     Papaver   gomni/enim.     — ,  ' 
HORNED.    Olaucium  luteum.    —.OPIUM.  I 
Papaver  somniferum.  — ,  PRICKLT.  Arge-  \ 

\  mone  mexicana,    — ,  RED.  Papaver  Rhoeas.  ' 
— ,   SEA.    Olaucium   luteum.     — ,   SPAT- 
LING.     Silene  in/lata.     -,  WELSH.    Jfe- 
conopsit  cambriea.  \ 

I  POPPYA.  A  name  synonymous  with  ! 
Luffa,  a  genus  of  the  Cucurbitacea  em-  * 
bracing  the  Towel-gourds.  P.  FabiaTia  of 
gardens  is  Luffa  cylindricti.        [A.  A.  B.]     I 

POPPY-SEED.  The  seed  of  Papaver  aom-  ' 
ni/erum.  I 

t  POPPYWORT&  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Papaveraceas.  i 

POPULAGK    (Ft.)    CaUha, 

P0PULU8.   The  Poplar:  a  family  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  often  attaining  a  consider- 
able height,  natives  of  temperate  climates 
in  both  hemispheres.    They  belong  to  the 
Salicace€e,taii  are  botanically  distinguished 
by  bearing  both  barren  and  fertile  flowers  < 
In  catkins,  the  scales  of  which  are  jagged. 
There  are  no  nectariferous  glands  as  in  , 
Salix ;  the  number  of  stamens  varies  from  ' 
four  to  thirty,  and  these  organs,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  style  in  the  fertile  flower, 
are  contained  in  a  cup-shaped  perianth. 

The  Poplars  are  trees  of  rapid  growth  ; 
consequently  their  timber  is  sof  t.light,  and 
of  a  loose  texture :  they  are  remarkable  for 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion In  the  leaves,  occasioned  by  the  length 
and  slendemess  of  the  leafstalk,  which  in- 
stead of  being  flattened  horizontally,  or  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  leaf,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  generality  of  trees,  is  compressed 
vertically,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  leaf  and 
that  of  the  stalk  form  a  right  angle  with 
each  other.  The  barren  catkins  are  con- 
spicuous in  early  spring  by  their  length, 
and  the  red  tint  of  the  numerous  stamens, 
and,  a  little  later  In  the  season,  the  fertile 
catkins  become  remarkable  from  the  quan- 
tity of  white  cottony  down  which  enve- 
lopes the  seeds. 

P.fohtigiata,  the  Lombardy  Popter,  is  the 
formal  cypress-shaped  tree  with  perpen- 


dicular slender  branches  so  common  in 
suburban  gardens,  but  scarcely  ornamental 
except  when  its  taper  head  rises  above  a 
mass  of  round-headed  trees  and  breaks  or 
relieves  a  too  continuous  horizontal  line. 
It  is  indigenous  in  Lombardy,  Persia,  and 
the  Himalayas,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
100  to  150  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  little  use, 
except  for  packing-cases.  P.  mojttliAra, 
the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  though  now  common  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland  and  extensively- 
planted  In  England.  It  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing of  all  the  Poplars,  and  sends  up  a  re- 
markably straight  stem  ;  but  the  branches 
are  far  more  diffuse  than  those  of  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
closely  allied.  P.  alba,  or  Abele,  the  White 
Poplar,  and  P.  canescena,  the  Grey  Poplar, 
are  allied  species :  the  former  having  four 
yellow  stigmas  and  the  fertile  catkins  oval ; 
and  the  latter  eight  purple  stigmas,  and 
the  fertile  catkins  cylindrical.  These  trees 
are  thought  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Caucasus,  Bar- 
bary,  and  Persia.  They  often  attain  a  large 
size,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  rotmdiah. 
deeply  toothed  leaves,  which  are  downy 
and  white  beneath.  The  Abele  is  the  badge 
of  the  Fergusons.  The  timber  of  P.  alba 
is  of  little  value ;  that  of  the  Grey  Poplar,  a 
tree  of  slower  growth,  is  used  by  the  car- 
penter, turner,  and  millwright  for  many- 
purposes.  P.  tremula,  the  Aspen,  is  a  na- 
tive of  most  parts  of  Britain  in  wet  soils. 
This  is  also  a  fast-growing  tree,  with  a 
smoothlsh  grey  bark  and  spreading  branch- 
es, which  in  age  become  pendulous ;  the 
leaves  are  nearly  circular,  almost  smooth 
on  both  sides,  and  are  especially  liable  to 
the  tremulous  motion  peculiar  to  the  fa- 
mily. P.  nigra,  the  Black  Poplar,  so  called 
apparently  In  contradistinction  from  the 
White  Poplar,  is  considered  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar.  P.  balsamifera,  the  Tacama- 
hac,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  foliage  in  early  summer, 
and  the  pleasant  balsamic  odour  of  its  buds 
and  leaves.  For  other  species  and  varieties 
see  Loudon's  Arboretum.  French :  Peuplier; 
German :  PappeU  [C.  A.  J.] 

PORANTHERA  A  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
eece,  of  the  tribe  PhyllantJiece,  consisting  of  ' 
small  Australian  shrubs,  usually  glabrous 
and  much-branched,  with  alternate  entire 
narrow  often  heath-like  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  dense  clusters  surrounded  by  a 
few  Involucral  leaves.  The  calyx  is  colour- 
ed and  flve-cleft,  with  flve  minute  petals ; 
the  male  flowers  have  flve  stamens  remark- 
able for  their  four-celled  anthers,  and  the 
females  a  three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell,  and  three  two-cleft 
styles.  There  are  not  many  species,  and 
none  of  any  special  interest. 

PORCAL.    A  large  plum  grown  in  Spain. 

PORCELLB.    (Ft.)    Bypochairis. 

PORCUPINE-WOOD.     The   hard  outer 


portion  of  the  trunk  of  Cocoa  nv^ifera. 
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POREWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for  the 
Tremandracete. 

FORI  (adj.  POROSB).  Apertures  In  the 
covering  of  anything;  as  in  the  anthers 
for  the  emission  of  pollen  (hence  poran- 
drous),  or  in  the  slcin,  when  they  are  also 
called  stomates.  Also,  appendages  of  the 
pileus  among  fungals  In  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical or  angular  tubes,  placed  side  by  side, 
open  at  one  end,  and  containing  In  their 
cavity  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

PORILLON.    (Pr.)    Narcissus  poetiau. 

PORION.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  poeticus  anA 
N.  Pseudo-Narcissus. 

PORLIERA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
ZygophyllaceeB,  named  Id  honour  of  a  Span- 
ish botanist.  The  species  are  met  with  in 
Fern  and  Chili.  Their  pinnate  leaves  are 
provided  with  small  spiny  stipules;  the 
flowers  grew  in  tufts,  and  have  a  four- 
parted  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  stamens 
inserted  below  into  a  little  scale,  and  a 
f  our-lobed  ovary  placed  on  a  short  stalk, 
with  four  ovules  in  each  of  the  four  com- 
partments; fruit  fleshy,  four-lobed,  each 
compartment  containing  but  a  single  seed, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  remaining 
three.  P.  hygrometrica  is  grown  in  this 
country  as  a  stove  shrub.  Its  si^eciflc  name 
is  given  in  allusion  to  the  power  that  the 
linear  leaflets  have  of  expanding  in  fine 
and  closing  In  wet  weather.      [M.  T.  M.] 

FOROPHYLLTJM.  A  genus  of  CbmjKMftoi 
of  the  tribe  Hdianthea,  allied  In  many 
respects  to  Tagetes  and  Pedis.  It  consists 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  South  American 
herbs  or  nndershrubs,  all  glabrous  and 
more  or  lest  glaucous,  with  entire  or  tooth- 
ed leaves  almost  always  marked  with  pel- 
lucid oblong  glands.  The  flower-heads,  al- 
ways without  rays,  are  singly  pedunculate, 
with  tubular  Involucres  of  Ave  often  united 
bracts.  The  florets  are  tubular,  the  style- 
branches  linear  nearly  as  in  Vemoniacece, 
and  the  achenes  elongated  as  In  Tagetes, 
with  a  pappus  of  simple  bristles. 

PORPHYRA.  A  genus  of  Ulvacea,  with 
a  membranous  flat  frond,  and  dark-purple 
spores  arranged  in  fours,  though  its  natu- 
ral afflnitiea  are  clearly  with  the  green- 
spored  Alga.  The  species  have  undoubt- 
edly been  multiplied  needlessly,  and  P.  vul- 
garis and  P.  laciniata,  which  supply  the 
Laver  of  commerce,  run  manifestly  into 
each  other,  though  extreme  forms  seem 
distinct.  When  very  young  they  closely 
resemble  Bangue.  The  tint  varies  from  a 
clear  rose  to  a  livid  purple,  but  though 
occasionally  slightly  olivaceous  is  never 
green.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PORPHTREUS.  Brown.mlred  with  red; 
a  warm  red. 

PORPHTROOOMA.  A  genus  of  AeanthO' 
eete,  containing  a  single  species,  a  shrub- 
by plant,  with  opposite  lanceolate  almost 
sessile  leaves,  and  sessile  flowers  in  ter- 
minal aggregate  spikes,  which  have  a  very 
showy  appearance  fr«>m  their  large  cnfwd- 
ed  purple  bracts.    The  small  calyx  consists 


of  Ave  subulate  sepals,  placed  within  three 
bracts,  the  outer  one  being  very  large ;  the 
corolla  is  tubularand  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  erect  and  two-lobed,  the  lt>wer  reflexed 
and  ihree-Iobed ;  there  are  two  stamens, 
with  anthers  having  two  diverging  cells ; 
and  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a  disk,  and 
bears  a  long  slender  style  and  obtnse  stig- 
ma. The  fruit,  concealed  by  the  large  per- 
sistent bracts,  is  unguicnlate  two-celled 
and  two-valved.  There  are  four  flattened 
seeds  on  hooked  retinaculs.  [W.  C] 

PORTE-BANDEAU.  (Fr.)  Spargano- 
phorus  VaillantiL 

PORTB-CHAPEAU.  (Fr.)  Paiiurus  oat- 
leatus. 

PORTE-COLLIER.  (FfJ  Osteospermum 
moniliferum. 

PORTB-FEDILLB.  (FfJ  Asperitgo  pro- 
cunibens. 

PORTE-NOIX    (Fr.)    Carj/oear, 

P0RTE-8UIF.    (Fr.)    StiUingUL 

PORTLANDIA.  The  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, a  great  lover  of  Botany,  is  comme- 
morated by  this  very  handsome  genus  of 
cinchonaceous  shruba  The  species  are 
West  Indian,  and  have  elliptical  leaves 
with  broad  triangular  stipules ;  and  very 
large  whitish  flowers,  borne  on  axillary 
flower-stalks,  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  divided  Into  five 
persistent  leafy  segments  ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  flve-angled  tube,  and  a  limb 
divided  into  Ave  blunt  lobes ;  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  style 
thread-like,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  tu))e 
of  the  corolla;  stigma  undivided ;  capsule 
ribbed,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca- 
,  lyx  and  bursting  from  above  downwards, 
I  through  the  middle  of  the  valves ;  seeds 
numerous,  rough.  Some  of  the  species 
possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
true  cinchona.  The  bark  of  P.  hexandra 
is  used  instead  of  cinchona  In  French 
Guiana ;  and  that  of  P.  grandifkfra  is  ex- 
ceedingly bitter.  Two  or  three  species  are 
in  cultivation  as  hothouse  plants,  and 
their  splendid  flowers  are  very  ornamental ; 
P.  grandiflora  is  the  one  commonly  met 
with.  P.  platantha,  a  species  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  flowers  in  a  dwarf  state, 
and  Is  almost  always  in  bloom— two  great 
recommendations.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PORTLAND-POWDER.  A  medicine 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of 
Aristoloehia  rotunda  and  Oentiana  lutea. 

PORTULAOACRfi.  (Purslanes.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  calyclfloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  silenal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens.  They  are  succulent  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  alternate  seldom  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves  ;  sepals  two,  cohering ; 
petals  usually  Ave,  rarely  wanting ;  stamens 
usually  perigynous,  ovary  free  or  partially 
adherent,  formed  by  three  united  carpels ; 
stigmas  several.  Fruit  capsular,  one-celled, 
opening  by  circumscissile  dehiscence,  or 
by  three  valves,occasionally  monospermous 
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and  Indehiscent.  They  are  found  In  rarfons 
parts  of  the  world— chiefly,  howerer.  In 
Sonth  America  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— and  always  inhabit  dry  parched 
places.  They  have  a  great  affinity  to  Caryo- 
phyUacecB,  from  which  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  bisepalous  calyx, 

ferigynous  stamens,  and  transversely  de- 
iscent  capsule.  Genera  eighteen ;  species 
106.  Examples :  PortMlacOt  Toltnum,  Clay- 
Umia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

P0RT17LACA.  The  typical  genns  of  Por* 
tuXacacea.  It  contains  between  thirty  and 
forty  species,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  be- 
long to  the  tropics  and  subtroplcs  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  the  remainder 
to  tropical  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  while  the  Common  Pur»- 
hue,  P.  oleraeea.  Is  naturalised  in  most 
warm  parts  of  the  world.  All  are  low  suc- 
culent herbs,  with  alternate  or  Irregularly 
opposite  flat  or  nearly  cylindrical  leaves, 
often  with  tufts  of  bristles  In  their  axils, 
and  the  npper  ones  forming  an  involucre 
around  the  solitary  or  clustered  flowers; 
the  latter  being  yellow  purple  or  rose- 
coloured  and  very  ephemeral,  expanding 
only  once,  and  that  only  in  direct  sunshine 
during  the  forenoon. 

P.  oleraeea,  the  Common  Purslane,  Is  a 

{^rostrate  annual  seldom  more  than  six 
nches  high,  glabrous,  with  small  oblong 
wedge-shaped  leaves  destitute  of  bristles 
in  their  axils,  and  small  stalkless  clus- 
tered or  solitary  yellow  flowers  above  the 
last  leaves  on  the  branches.  Purslane 
has  been  cultivated  from  very  ancient 
times,  and  Is  now  spread  over  the  tropics 
and  both  temperate  zones.  It  possesses 
antiscorbutic  properties,  but  Is  not  much 
employed  in  this  country,  though  its  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  put  In  salads,  and  the 
older  ones  used  as  a  potherb  or  for  pick- 
ling. Three  varieties,  the  Common  Green, 
the  Golden,  and  the  large-leaved  Golden, 
are  grown  in  gardens.  [A.  S.] 

POSO.  A  sort  of  beer  made  of  the  fer- 
mented seeds  of  Zea  May 9. 

POSOQUERIA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  Gniana.  the  West 
Indies,  &c.,  and  included  among  the  Cinr 
chonacece.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
very  long  white  hanging  flowers,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
very  long  tube,  a  hairy  throat,  and  a  flve- 
partcd  limb ;  stamens  Ave,  protruding  from 
the  corolla  and  attached  to  its  throat, 
the  filaments  wavy ;  style  thread-like,  con- 
cealed within  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
stigma  with  two  slender  lobes.  Fruit  suc- 
culent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
two-celled.  Some  of  the  species  with  long 
white  flowers  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
In  this  country.  The  generic  name  is  a 
modification  of  the  native  name  applied 
to  P.  longijlora  in  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POSTICOUS.  Turned  away  from  the 
axis  of  a  flower,  as  some  anthers  whose 
dehiscence  takes  place  next  the  petals; 
also,  stationed  on  that  side  of  a  flower 
which  is  next  the  axis. 


POTALIA.  A  genus  of  LoganiacecB  al- 
lied to  FagraOt  but  well  characterised  by 
the  great  number  (usually  ten)  of  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  and  of  the  stamens,  whilst 
that  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  Is  four  only. 
There  is  probably  but  one  South  American 
species,  a  weak  shrub  or  undershrub,  quite 
glabrous,  with  long  opposite  rather  thick 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowers.  The  juice  la 
bitter  and  acrid,  as  in  OenHanacece ;  and  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  slightly  mucilagi- 
nous and  astringent,  is  used  In  North  Brazil 
as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes.  The  tropical  Afri- 
can ArUhocleista  differs  In  so  few  essential 
points  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
second  species  of  PotalicL 

POTAMOGETONRffl.  The  same  as  Jim- 
caginacece. 

POTAMOGBTON.  The  Pondweed :  a  ge- 
nus of  submersed  or  partially  floating  aquar 
tics  belonging  to  the  order  Juneaginacete, 
of  which  the  characters  are :— Flowers  per- 
fect, fonr-cleft;  stamens  and  styles  four; 
seed-vessels  four,  sessile.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  species  of  Pondweed  indigenous  in 
our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  all  having 
very  cellular  stems  and  leaves,  and  unat- 
tractive greenish  flowers  often  collected 
Into  a  spike.  One  group  is  represented  by 
P.  nalans,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  when 
present  are  submersed  very  long  and  nar- 
row ;  the  upper  broadly  elliptical,  of  a  coria- 
ceous texture  distinctly  marked  with  lon- 
gitudinal veins,  of  a  glossy  green  hue,  and 
rumisbedwith  long  flaccid  stalks  by  means 
of  which  they  accommodate  themselves  to 
a  varying  depth  of  water,  and  are  always  in 
a  floating  position.  P.  crisptUt  P.  densus, 
P.  perfoliattu,  Ac.,  have  only  submersed 
leaves  which  are  alternate  and  pellucid, 
resembling  when  artificially  dried  a  thin 
animal  membrane.  P.  zosterce/oUus  and  P. 
gramineuB  have  only  submersed  leaves, 
which  are  very  long  and  narrow  and  of  a 
texture  resembling  that  of  Zostera.  P.  pn- 
aillu9  and  others  bear  also  submersed  leaves 
of  an  olive-brown  hue,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
present  scarcely  any  plane  surface.  Some 
of  these  species  are  less  common  than 
others,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  pond,  canal, 
or  any  large  body  of  still  water,  which  does 
not  contain  some  of  them.  In  canals  they 
sometimes  grow  so  profusely  as  to  impede 
navigation;  and  in  autumn,  when  they  shed 
their  leaves,  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  current,  and  choke  the 
sluices  of  mills.  The  herbage  and  seeds 
afford  food  to  many  water-birds  and  my- 
riads of  aquatic  insects.  French :  Potamot ; 
German  :  Scutrnkratit.  [C.  A.  J.] 

POTATO.  A  highly  esteemed  esculent 
consisrlng  of  the  tuber  of  Solanum  tube- 
rosum. — ,  CANADA.  HeUanOius  tubero- 
mu.  — ,  MADAGASCAR.  Solanum  An- 
guivi.  —,  NATIVE,  of  Tasmania.  Gas- 
trodia  tesamoidea.  — ,  SEASIDE.  Tpomoea 
pes  caprce.  — ,  SPANISH,  or  SWEET. 
Batatas  edulis.  — ,  TELINGA.  Atnarpho- 
phallus  campanulatus,  much  cultivated  in 
India  as  an  esculent.  — ,  WILD.  The 
West  Indian  name  for  IpomeBa/astiffiata. 
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POTATO   MURRAIN.       A    formidable 
disease  In  potatos,  which  appeared  flrst  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1846,  but  was  pre- 
viously known  in  America.    It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  rapid  putrescence  of  the 
leaves  and  haulm,  which  is  flrst  Indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  mould,  Pero- 
twgpora  wfestans,  which  preys  upon  the 
tissues,  spreading  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  tubers  also  exhibit  brown  spots 
on  their  surface  and  within  their  tissue, 
and,  according  to   circumstances,  decay 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity.    It  is  now 
admitted  by  most  persons  that  the  mould 
is  the  rrlmary  cause,  but  as  it  attacks  the 
tissues  before  it  appears  externally  it  is 
almost   impossible  to  apply   a   remedy. 
Many  plans  have  been  adopted,  but  the 
two  most  important,  though  far  from  in- 
fallible, are  powdering  the  sets  well  with 
flower  of  sulphur;    and   early  planting, 
with  the  removal  of  the  haulm  as  soon  as 
the  mould  appears.     The  disease  has  been 
equally  bad  In  the  wettest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons, and  has  baffled  the  researches  of  all 
practical  and  scientiflc  men.     It  was  in 
many  districts  as  bad  In  1860  as  it  was  on 
its  flrst  appearance— the  worst  year  per- 
haps being  1846,  when  its  sudden  inrond 
produced  a  fearful  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  by  death  of  thousands ; 
t  and,  as  good  often  comes  out  of  evil,  it 
I  also  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
German  authors  dlstiuguish  two  forms, 
the  wet  and  dry  rot.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
:  observed  that  these  diseases,  which  are 
I  characterised  not  only  by  the  peculiar  con- 
'  dltion  of  the  tubers,  but  by  the  presence 
!  of  Fiiaiaporium  Solani  tubcrosi,  were  pre- 
I  valent  in  this  country  before  1845 ;  the 
I  hrown  mottled  appearance  of  the  tuber?, 
•  and  the  presence  of  Peronospora  on  the 
leaves  and  the  exposed  tissues,  being  pre- 
viously unknown.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POTEL^.   (FrJ  Egoaeyamui  niger, 

POTENTILLA.  A  genus  of  shrubby  or 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
sacece,  and  allied  to  the  Strawberry,  from 
which  they  are  mainly  distinguished  by 
having  their  seeds  in  a  dry  not  pulpy 
receptacle.  The  British  species  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  P.  Fragariastrum, 
a  humble  hedge  plant,  with  temate  leaves 
made  conspicuous  in  early  spring  by  its 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  Wild  Strawberry ; 
P.  cmaervna^  the  Silver  Weed,  a  roadside 
plant  well  marked  by  its  pinnate  leaves, 
glossy  with  white  silky  down,  and  large 
yellow  flowers ;  P.  rej^xma,  distinguished 
by  its  slender  creeping '  runners,'  quinate 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers ;  and  P. 
TorTMrOiUa,  a  humble  slender  trailing 
plant,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  are  qui- 
nate, the  upper  temate,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  have  four  or  flve  petals. 
P.frtOicosa  has  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bushy  places  in  the 
l^orth,  but  is  rare.  Many  species  are  cul- 
tivated, of  which  P.  nepalensis,  airo-san- 
gurneat  Thomaaii,  and  hasmatochrua  have 
furnished  varieties  of  aU  shades  of  purple 


and  crimson.    French  :  QuinWeuille  ;  Ger- 
man :  FUnfflngerkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

POTERIUM.  A  genus  of  Bo$aeete  named 
from  the  Latin  poteriunit  a  •  drinking  cup,' 
as  its  herbage,  which  has  much  the  flavour 
of  cucumber,  was  employed  in  the  old 
English  drink  known  as  a  cool  tankard.  Its 
flowers  are  monoecious.  Its  separated  male 
and  female  florets  being  compotwded  Into 
more  or  less  compact  heads,  from  which 
depend  little  tassel-like  bunches  of  bright- 
pink  stamens.  Of  this  plant  the  bounlst 
recognises  two  forms,  probably  only  varie- 
ties :— P.  Sanguisorba,  the  Lesser  Burnet, 
which  has  an  angular  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  pinnate  leaves  with  serrated  leaflets, 
and  seeds  somewhat  acutely  quadrangular : 
this  occurs  in  calcareous  soil ;  and  P.  mvri- 
eaium,  the  whole  plant  of  which  Is  much 
larger  than  the  preceding,  the  seeds  four- 
winged,  and  more  or  less  pitted  with  raised 
tooth-like  elevations.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  apparently  wild  in  districts  where 
sainfoin  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  foreign  plant  introduced  with 
continental  seed ;  or  else,  from  agrarian 
cultivation,  bnmet  may  have  become  the 
coarse  plant  which  ftirmers  have  lately  had 
so  much  reason  to  complain  of  from  its  be- 
ing sown  with  their  sainfoin.  At  flrst  this 
evil  was  overlooked,  as  the  Intended  crop  ! 
.only  afforded  a  sample  of  the  bumet  here 
and  there ;  and  as  both  possessed  pinnate 
leaves,  the  farmer  scarcely  distinguished 
them,  though  in  the  bumet  the  leaflets 
are  serrated,  while  in  the  sainfoin  they 
are  entire  at  the  edges.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  seeds  of  these  two  plants,  re- 
ference should  be  made  to  the  particulars 
given  In  treating  of  Sainfoin.  [See  Ono- 
BRY0HI8.]  The  colour  of  the  seeds  Is  a 
light  brown,  and  the  wrinkled  aspect  of 
both  is  so  much  alike  that  the  pest  is  often 
overlooked  by  the  buyer  of  sidnfoin-seed, 
or  we  should  hardly  find  what  should  be 
sainfoin  turn  out  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  bumet..  To  prevent  this  the  best  plan 
is  to  sow  only  decorticated  seed.    [J.  B.] 

POTHEBB,  WHITE.  VtUeritmeUa  oli- 
toria. 

POTHOMORPHE.  A  geavM  of  Piperaeem, 
consisting  of  undershrabs  having  some- 
what the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Pothoa,  whence  the  name.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  delighting  in  damp  shady 
situations.  They  are  studded  with  pellucid 
glands,  and  have  large  membranous  heart- 
shaped  sometimes  peltate  leaves.  The 
spikes  emerge  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
above  one  or  two  branches,  that  proceed 
from  the  same  spot.  The  stipules  arc 
small,  opposite  to  the  leaves ;  the  flowers 
perfect ;  the  froit  very  sraalL    [M.  T.  M.] 

POTHOS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing shrobs  of  the  family  Orontiacece. 
They  are  natives  of  India,  China,  Mada- 
gascar, New  Holland,  Ac;  and  have  for  the 
most  part  cord-like  stems,  sending  out 
false  roots  here  and  there,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  trees.  The  leaves  are  in  the 
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adult  sute  sulked,  provided  below  with  a 
permanent  sheath ;  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
Taries  in  shape  In  the  different  species, 
being  sometimes  entire,  at  other  times 
palraately  lobed,  sometimes  perforated- 
The  spathe  is  persistent,  and  ultimately 
bent  backwards.  The  spadix  is  clothed 
with  perfect  flowers,  each  of  which  has  a 
stx-leaved  perianth,  short  fliaments.  and  a 
sessile  stigma.  Several  kinds  are  grown  In 
stove-houses  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage. 
The  generic  title  Is  said  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Cingalese  name  for  these 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POTIRON.  (Fr.)  CucurhUa  maxima  or 
C.  Pepo;  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
esculent  BolHi. 

POT-PLANT.    LecythU  Ollaria, 

POTTIACEI.  A  natural  r»rder  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  with  pedunculate  straight 
oval  capsules,  which  are  generally  without 
any  peristome,  and  large-celled  leaves. 
Pottia  comprises  several  of  the  old  Gym- 
nostomas.  P.  truncata  grows  on  almost 
every  mud-wall,  and  P.  HeimiU  which  Is 
found  at  the  Cape,  and  Is  widely  distributed 
elsewhere.  Is  not  uncommon  on  old  ant- 
hills. Oymnostoma  has  the  reticulation  of 
the  leaves  much  more  compact.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POTTSIA.  A  genus  of  the  dogbane 
order,  distinguished  from  its  allies  chiefly 
by  the  style  and  stigma,  the  former  of 
which  Is  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrower 
upwards:  and  the  latter  is  somewhat 
round  and  flve-angled.  The  only  species 
is  a  Chinese  shrub,  with  hairy  branches, 
oval  stalked  smooth  leaves,  and  few  small 
flowers.  [G.  DO 

POUCHBELL.    OloMOComia. 
POUCH-SHAPED.    Hollow,  and  resem- 
bling a  little  double  bag;  as  the  spur  of 
many  orchids. 

POUDRB  A  VERS.  (Pr.)  Artemisia  ju- 
daica.  —  DE  CHTPRE.  A  cosmetic 
wash-powder  prepared  from  the  starch  of 
Arum  maculatuni. 

POUKENEL,     or      POWKE-NEEDLB. 

Scandix  Pecten-Veneris. 

POULARD.    (Pr.)    Tritteximturgidum. 

POULE  QUI  POND.   (Pr.)  Solanum  Me- 

Umgena.    —    GRASSE,  or  MACHE.    Vale- 

rianella. 

POULIOT.  fFr.)  Mentha  PvXeginm,  — 
DE  MONTAGNE.  Teucrium  Polium.  — 
THTM.    Mentha  arvensis. 

POUPARTIA.  A  genus  of  Anaeardiacem, 
two  of  the  species  formerly  included  In 
which  have  been  referred  to  Evia  and  Dra- 
contomelum,  so  that  it  Is  now  restricted  to 
the  solitary  species  upon  which  It  was 
founded.  This,  P.  borbonica,  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon, where  it  is  called  Bols  de  Poupart  by 
the  French,  whence  the  generic  name. 
It  has  unequally  pinnate  or  sometimes 
simple  leaves ;  and  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  dark-purple  flowers,  which  are 


distinguished  from  those  of  allied  genera 
by  being  unisexual,  and  by  having  their  pe- 
tals overlapping  in  the  bud,  and  afterwards 
spread  very  wide  open.  The  fruit  has  a 
hard  bony  stone  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  a  single  seed.     [A.  S.] 

POUROUMA.  A  genus  of  ArtocarpaceiB, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  trees 
marked  with  circular  scars.  Indicating  the 
position  of  the  stipules.  The  leaves  are 
entire  or  palmately  lobed,  smooth  or  rough, 
sometimes  woolly ;  flowers  dioecious.  In 
corymb  like  cymes  or  clusters  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branched  flower-stalks. 
In  the  females  the  stigma  is  peltate,  and 
the  ovule  partially  inverted.     [M.  T,  M.] 

POURPIER.  (Pr.)  Partviaca.  —  DK 
MER.  Atnplex  Halimus.  —  MABRON. 
A  Madagascar  name  for  several  species  of 
pepper-bearing  succulent  fruits. 

POURPIERB.    (Pr.)    Peplis  Portuki. 

POURRETIA.  A  genus  of  Bromeliacea 
named  In  honour  of  the  Ablie  Pourret.  a 
French  botanist.  The  habit  and  general 
appearance  of  these  plants  do  not  mar 
terially  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
genera  of  this  orden  Perianth  six-parted, 
the  outer  three  segments  equal,  the  inner 
three  convolute  at  the  base,  spreading 
above,  rolling  up  spirally  when  withered; 
stamens  six,  the  fliaments  awl-shaped; 
ovary  three-cornered,  with  a  thread-like 
style,  and  three  linear  spirally-twisted 
stigmas;  fruit  capsular,  cartilaginoos. 
tbree-valved.  The  species  are  natives  of 
South  America.  Some  are  In  cultivation, 
and  have  blue  or  red  flowers.    fM.  T.  JL] 

POUZOLZIA.  A  genus  of  Urt^caceee,  eon- 
sistiug  of  herbs  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with 
the  characters  nearly  of  Bohmeria,  exce[« 
that  the  stigmas  are  deciduous,  but  fre- 
quently with  the  habit  approaching  more  to 
that  of  Parietaria.  The  leaves  are  al  temate 
three-nerved  and  entire ;  the  flowers  small, 
green  and  monceclous,  in  axillary  or  spicate 
clusters,  the  males  and  females  usually  In- 
termingled ;  the  former  with  a  three  to  flve- 
cleft  perianth  and  three  to  five  stamens; 
the  females  with  a  tubular  perianth  encloa- 
ing  the  fruit,  and  often  winged.  There  are 
rather  more  than  twenty  species  known, 
natives  of  both  worlds  within  the  tropica 
Amongst  them  P.  indiea  is  a  common  herb 
in  waste  places  in  India,  where  it  replaces 
our  common  Parietaria,  which  it  muck 
resembles  In  aspect.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  species  formerly  included  in  PoksoI- 
zia  now  constitute  the  genus  Memoriali*. 

POWDERY  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom 
or  powdery  matter,  as  the  leaves  otPrimiOi 
farinosa. 

POW-ITCH.  An  Indian  name  for  tbe 
fruit  of  Pyrua  ritmtam. 

POZOA.  A  genus  of  the  order  UmbdH- 
fercB,  distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 
four-angled,  each  half  with  five  ribs,  the 
three  middle  of  which  are  close  together 
and  remote  from  the  other  two ;  there  are 
no  oil-cells.    Tbe  only  species  is  a  smooth 
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herbaceona  plant,  a  native  of  Chili,  with 
stalked  and  wedge-shaped  radical^  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  in  dense  nmbels,  surroanded  by 
large  bracts.  The  genus  was  named  after 
Puzo,  a  Spanish  botanist.  [6.  D.] 

PR^COCITAS.  A  constitutional  condi- 
tion in  peculiar  individuals  or  varieties  of 
plants,  in  consequence  of  which  the  na- 
tural time  of  flowering  or  fruiting  is  anti- 
cipated, as  in  the  Glastonbiiry  Thorn.  Such 
varieties  are  often  extremely  valuable  to 
gardeners.  Most  trees  when  raised  from 
seed  are  many  years  before  they  yield  per- 
fect seed,  though  they  may  produce  flowers 
at  an  early  period.  The  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  for  instance,  bear  fruit  about  the 
sixteenth  year,  the  Spruce  about  the  for- 
tieth, the  Silver  Fir  and  the  Beech  scarcely 
before  the  fiftieth.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  usual  age  of  seeding  Is  in  the  WeUin{j- 
I  tonia,  but  we  have  s^n  two  three-year-old 
BeedUngs  out  of  a  great  quantity  with  a 
single  cone  on  each.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRICOX.  Appearing  early  in  the  year, 
or  earlier  than  others  related  to  it. 

VUMFLORATLOy.  The  arrangement  of 
'  the  parts  of  the  flower  when  unexpanded. 
;  8ee.«8TiVATiox. 

,  PR^FOLIATION.  The  arrangement  of 
learesin  a  leaf-bud. 

PRfiMORSE.  The  same  as  Truncate, 
ocept  that  the  termination  is  ragged  and 
inegular,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PR^USTUS.  Looking  as  if  burnt,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  brown  matter  in  the 
interior. 

PRAKGOS.  The  greater  number  of 
Viedes  forming  this  genus  of  urn  bell  If  ers 
t»  found  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
«jend  from  thence  into  Northern  India, 
Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  They  are 
PWWknlal  herbs,  with  round  tapering 
»«>■», and  much-divided  compound  leaves, 
■■Jing  very  narrow  segments ;  and  they 
bar  nomerons  umbels  of  yellowish  flowers, 
I  wach  have  a  flve-toothed  calyx,  entire 
|.5B«»ped  petals  rolled  inwards  at  the 
jmi,  and  the  style-bearing  disk  depressed. 
we  fruits  are  scarcely  at  all  flattened, 
wjng  nearly  of  a  taper  form ;  the  face  by 
JJWcb  the  half-fruits  cohere  Is  broad,  the 
wffroits  themselves  each  having  five 
joogitadinal  ridges  at  the  back,  which  are 
wWt  at  the  base  but  decrease  to  a  thin 
*««g;  and  the  seeds  are  covered  with  nu- 
"wnras  oil-cells. 

rae  Hay-plant  of  Tibet,  or  the  Prangos 
^i>lant,  P.  pabularia,  wag  some  twenty 
w  more  years  ago  greatly  lauded  as  a 
«[2f6  plant,  and  various  attempts  were 
»»e  to  introduce  it  among  the  agricul- 
ww  plants  of  this  country,  but  without 
^«««8.  Its  high  reputation  appears  to 
■JW  been  undeserved ;  for  although  ex- 
""ly  valuable  in  the  cold  and  arid  re- 
of  Tibet,  where  it  is  indigenous  and 
ryrt  forage  of  a  better  quality  is  not  ob- 
gyMe,  it  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in 
BMunir  and  other  more  fertile  countries, 


where  grass-pasture  exists.  It  was  flrst 
discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  during  his 
travels  in  Tibet,  and  was  spoken  of  by  him 
as  being  extensively  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  frequently  for 
neat-cattle,  producing  fatness  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  proving  very  de- 
structive to  the  liver-fluke  so  fatal  to  sheep. 
The  late  Dr.  Royle  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  plant  was  probably  the  kind  of  Sii' 
phium  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander:  *In  this  part 
of  the  Caucasus'  (the  modem  Hindoo 
Eush)  '  nothing  grows  except  pines  and 
sllphium ;  but  the  country  was  populous, 
and  fed  many  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sheep 
are  very  fond  of  the  sllphium.  If  a  sheep 
should  perceive  the  sllphium  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  runs  to  it  and  feeds  on  the  flower, 
and  digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.' 
The  other  kinds  of  Silphium  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers  have  been  referred  to  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order.  [A.  S.] 

PRASINUS.   Grass-green. 

PRASIOLA.  A  rather  pretty  genus  of 
ITZvacecB.comprising  the  species  which  grow 
on  rocks  or  on  the  naked  soil,  whether  im- 
pregnated more  or  less  with  salt,  or  quite 
saltless.  They  form  exquisite  objects  under 
the  microscope,  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
cells  of  which  the  frond  is  composed, 
these  being  disposed  in  fours  or  multiples 
of  four.  Some  of  them  when  young  are  very 
narrow,  and,  like  the  cognate  Porphyrce, 
look  like  Bangice.  They  are  all  natives  of 
cold  regions.  P.  crispa,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  Europe,  occurs  in  Cockbum 
Island  in  lat.  60°  S.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRASIUM.  A  genus  of  Labiatce,  having 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  the  border  two- 
lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  short,  three-cleft,  the 
lower  deeply  two-cleft,  and  all  ovate  and 
leaf-like ;  and  corolla  with  a  short  tube.  Its 
upper  lip  ovate  and  entire,  and  the  lower 
three-cleft,  thfi  middle  piece  largest  and 
entire.  P.  majua,  the  only  species,  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  The  name  is  adopted 
from  the  Prasion  of  Dloscorides,  a  plant 
like  horehound  or  marjoram.  [G.  D.] 

PRATENSIS.    Growing  In  meadows. 

PRATIA.  A  small  genus  of  Loheliacecei 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America,Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  They  form  little  creeping  her- 
baceous plants,  growing  usually  in  marshy 
places ;  and  having  prostrate  stems,  small 
rounded  or  oblong  sinuate  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary  single-flowered  pedun- 
cles. It  is  distinguished  from  LobeHa  by  Its 
fleshy  indehiscent  fruits.  [A.  SJ 

PRATLING  PARNELL.  Saxifragaumr 
broaa. 

PRATER-BEADS.  The  seeds  of  Abnu 
precatoritu. 

PRjBlE.  (Fr.)  EquUetum.  —  DES  TOUR- 
NEURS.    EquUetum  hyemale. 
PREMNA.    A  large  genus  of  Verbena 
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cea,  limited  to  tbe  tropical  and  BUhtro- 
plcal  regions  of  the  Old  World,  extend- 
inff  to  Northern  Australia  and  the  Pariflc 
Isfands.  They  are  shntbs  or  trees,  with 
small  flowers  in  terminal  trichotomous 
panicles,  or  In  opposite  cymes  or  cinsters 
forming  a  spike-like  thyrse.  The  calyx  is 
truncate  or  sinoateiy  toothed ;  the  corolla 
tube  is  short, and  the  limb  spreading,  with 
four  or  rarely  live  lobes  which  are  nearly 
e<iual  or  slightly  two-lipped  :  there  are  four 
stamens,  usually  shorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
and  the  ovary  is  four-celled,  with  pendu- 
lous or  laterally  attached  ovules,  the  style 
having  two  acute  stigmatic  lobes.  The 
I  fruit  is  a  drupe.  [W.  C] 

PRKNANTHE8.  A  genus  of  CkmpotUa 
I  of  the  suborder  Cich  iracea,  nearly  allied  to 
I  Crept^,  and  with  a  similar  sessile  pappus , 
but  the  slender  cylindrical  involucre  has 
only  four  to  six  nearly  equal  bracts  or  scales 
surrounded  by  a  few  small  ones  at  their 
liase,  and  contains  only  three  to  Ave  florets. 
The  genus  is  now  restricted  to  a  very  few 
European  or  Asiatic  herbs.  Amongst  them 
P.  pttrpurea,  common  in  mountainous  or 
hilly  woods  in  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, is  a  tall  erect  herb  with  oblong-lan- 
ceolate stem-clasping  leaves ;  and  a  large 
loose  terminal  panicle  of  elegantly  droop- 
ing purple  flower-heads. 

PREPU8A.    A  genus  of  the  family  Oen- 
tianacete,  represented  by  a  Brazilian  shrub, 
with  handsome  flowers  arranged  in  ter- 
minal leafy  clusters.    The  calyx  is  bell- 
ghaped,   coloured,  six-cleft,  and  winged  ; 
the  corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  short  tube, 
deciduous  ;  sumens  six,  inserted  Into  the 
throat  of  the  corolla:   ovary  one-celled, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  fleshy  disk  ; 
fruit  two-valved.   P.  Hookeriana  bears  fine 
:    crimson  and  whitish  flowers.    The  generic 
; .  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  prevo, 
M  'I  am  handsome.'  [M.T.M.J 

'l  PRESCX)TTIA.  A  small  tropical  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  genus  of  the 
Neattea  tribe  of  orchids,  the  species  of 
which  are  terrestrial,  and  have  tufted 
roots,  rosulate  or  single  leaves,  and  a  ter- 
minal sheathed  scape  bearing  a  dense  cy- 
lindrical spike  of  green  flowers,  which 
have  the  lateral  sepals  connate  with  the 
lip  into  a  sac,  the  lip  being  fleshy  cncul- 
late  and  entire,  with  a  couple  of  ears  at  its 
base.  [A.  S.] 

PRESLIA.  A  genus  of  LabiaUe^  having 
the  calyx  ovate  equal  and  four-toothed, 
and  the  border  of  the  corolla  of  four 
entire  and  equal  lobes.  The  only  species 
Is  a  prostrate  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
in  marshy  places  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  having  sessile  narrow  leaves,  and 
whorls  of  pale-purple  flowers.  The  genus 
was  named  after  C.  B.  and  J.  S.  PresI, 
botanists  of  Prague.  [G.  D.] 

PRETREA.  A  genus  of  Ped/Uiacece,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  species,  P.  zanzibarica, 
inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  of  Eastern 
Africa.  It  is  a  procumbent  herb,  with 
opposite     sinuato-piunatifld    leaves,   the 


lobes  of  which  terminate  in  spines,  and 
axliUry  peduncles  producing  one  flower  of 
a  pink  colour ;  a  flve-clef t  calyx,  a  nearly 
campanulate  corolla,  four  stamens,  and  a 
nut-like  fruit  with  two  horns,  and  one  or 
two  seeds.  [B.  S.] 

PRIAPEE.    (Fr.)    Nicotiana  rustica, 

PRICKET,  or  PRICK-MADAM.  Sedum 
acre,  album,  and  r^lexuni. 

PRICKLES.  Hard  conical  sharp  eleva- 
tions of  the  epidermis  or  epiphloeum  : 
hence  prickly,  furnished  with  prickles,  as 
the  stem  of  a  rose. 

PRICKLE-YELLOW.  The  Xanfhoxylon, 
Clava  Berculis. 

PRICKLY-PBAB.  Opuntia  Tuna,  and 
vulgaris. 

PRICKLY-POLE.    A  West  Indian  name 
for  Bactria  Plwnieriana, 
PRICKLY- WITHE.    Ceretu  triangularis.  I 

PRICK-TIMBER,  or  PRICKWOOD.    The  I 
wood  of  Buanymtu  europmus.  I 

PRIDE  OP  INDIA.    MaiaAzedarach.       | 

PRIESTLEY  A.    A  genus  of  Leguminosce 
of  the  sulwrder  PapilionacecB  and  tribe  Ge- 
niatece,  consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  and  entire  leaves  I 
without  stipules,  and  yellow  flowers  In  ter-   I 
minal  heads  or  racemes,  or  rarely  scattered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    They  have  a  J 
flve-Iobed  calyx ;  a  rounded  vexillura  and 
curved  carina ;  the  stamens  are  diadelph- 
ous,  the  upper  one  free,  the  others  united  in 
a  sheath ;  and  the  pod  is  flat,  with  several 
seeds.    There  are  fifteen  species  known, 
none  of  them  of  any  special  interest,  al-  ,' 
though  some  are  rather  showy.  j 

PRIESTLEY'S  GREEN  MATTER.  A 
name  given  to  the  green  organised  crust 
which  occurs  at  the  base  of  walls  or  shaded 
trees  and  leaves,  or  in  other  situations 
where  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  pene- 
trate. It  consists  either  of  the  infant  con- 
dition of  certain  lichens  and  algse,  or  of 
minute  species  of  Palmellea.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous 
generation  as  mere  organ  isable  gelatine, 
waiting  for  cx)nditlons  favourable  to  its  de- 
velopment into  plants  or  animals,  or  into 
germs  capable  of  mutations  from  one  king- 
dom, genus,  or  species  into  another.  Such 
notions,  however,  depend  for  tbe  most  part 
eiiher  on  imperfect  observations  or  on  im- 
perfect knowledge.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRIEWS-CROWN.  Taraxacum  Dens- 
leonis. 

PRIESTS-PINTLE.   Arum  macvXaium. 

PRIMA  Riua  The  first  part  developed ; 
or  the  principal  division  of  any  organ. 

PRIMEROLE,  or  PRIMET.  PHmvXa 
vulgaris. 

PRIMEROLLE.   (Fr.)   PrimvXaviagaris. 

PRIMEVERE.    (Fr.)   Primula.  —  CAN- 
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D^LABRE.   Primula  sineruU  OT  pretniteru. 
—  BN  ARBRE.    CEnothera. 

PRIMTGENirS,  PRIMORDIAL.  The 
earliest  part  deyeloped  In  a  plant.  Prlnn)r- 
dial  leaves  are  the  first  leaves  produced  by 
the  plumule. 

PRIMINB.  The  exterior  integument  of 
theoTule. 

PRIMORDIAL  UTRICLE.  The  first 
layer  of  protoplasm  thrown  down  over  the 
interior  of  a  ceU. 

PRIMFRINT,  or  PRIM.  Liiftutnm  vtd- 
gare. 

PRIMROSE.  PrimtUa :  specially,  the  po- 
pular name  of  P.  V7dgari$.  —.BIRD'S- 
EYE.  Primtda  farinoaa.  — ,  EVENING, 
or  NIGHT.  (Bnothera.  — ,  PEBRLESa 
Narcissiu  biflorm, 

PRIMULACEJB.  (Lj/$imaeliia^  Prim- 
worta.')  A  natural  order  of  corolHfloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  LIndley's  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They 
consist  of  herl)aceous  plants,  with  usually 
opposite,  frequently  radical,  ezstipulate 
leaves,  and  flowers  on  simple  or  umbellate 
scapes.  Calyx  five  rarely  four-cleft,  regu- 
lar, persistent ;  corolla  monupetalous ;  sta- 
mens inserted  on  the  corolla,  and  opposite 
its  segments ;  ovary  free,  one-celled ;  style 
one.  Fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  numerous, 
attached  to  a  free  central  placenta.  They 
are  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions  in  the  horthem  hemisphere ;  in 
the  tropics  occupying  lofty  situations. 
Primula,  Androsaeet  Qlaux,  TrientalU,  Anof 
gallU,  and  Samolue  occur  amongst  the 
genera,  which  are  over  thirty  in  number, 
and  comprise  about  250  species.  Few  or 
them  have  any  important  medicinal  pro- 
perties, though  acridity  is  more  or  less  pre- 
sent. They  are  cultivated  as  showy  garden 
aimuals  and  perennials.  [J.  H.  B.^ 

PRIMULA.  A  genus  of  prfmworts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  and 
five-toothed ;  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  its 
tube  cylindrical,  and  the  mouth  open ;  and 
the  seed-vessel  splitting  into  ten  teeth  at 
the  end.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  and 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  being 
alpine ;  they  are  rare  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  usually  clustered  below,  and 
the  flowers  are  in  umbels.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  primus,  *  first,*  to  indicate 
the  early  opening  of  the  flowers  in  some  of 
the  species. 

Primroses  are  deservedly  favourites,  as 
many  of  them  are  among  the  finest  of  our 
garden  plants.  In  their  native  localities 
they  fail  not  to  attract  special  notice,  from 
the  little  P.  scotiea  of  our  own  northern 
shores,  to  the  more  prominent  P.  gUddmenr 
ti»  of  the  Himalayas,  which  latter  forms  a 
notable  feature  of  the  vegetatiop  at  from 
12,000  to  17,000  feet  elevation,  and  has 
leaves  a  foot  long,  and  a  tali  scape  of  yellow 
flowers. 

The  fine  forms  of  Auricula  are  derived 
from  the  yellow  P.  AuricuUi,  a  native  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.    The  British  species  are  P. 


veri*  the  Cowslip,  tlie  fiowers  of  which  are 
said  to  be  narcotic  ;  P.  tlatior  the  Ozlip, 
P.  VHlgarii  the  Primrose,  P.  farinoaa,  and 
P.  acotica.  [6.  D.] 

PRIMWORTa  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Primukuxa. 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER  Amaranihua  hp- 

?oehondriacua ;  also  an  American  name  for 
Polygonum  orimtale, 

PRINCBWOOD.  A  Ilght-velned  brown 
"West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of  Cordia 
geraaeanthoidea  and  MamaHa  ventricoaa. 

PRINGLEA.  Tlie  sole  representative  of 
this  genus  of  Crwifera  is  P.  a-niiaetnbuiiea, 
a  remarkable  cabbage-like  plant  confined  to 
Insular  Kerguelen's  land,  and  hence  often 
called  the  Kerguelen's-land  Cabbage.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  its  oblong  seed- 
pods  being  composed  of  two  convex  or 
boat-shaped  valves  without  a  partition 
l>etween  them,  and  by  the  seeds,  which  are 
numerous  and  in  two  rows,  being  heart- 
shaped  at  the  bottom,  but  prolonged  into 
a  short  beak  at  the  top,  and  having  accum- 
bent  cotyledons. 

The  plant  has  a  thick  round  root,  often 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  lies  along  the  ground  and 
bears  at  its  extremity  a  h&rge  cabbage, 
closely  resembling  the  common  cabbage 
of  this  country,  havlnga  dense  white  lieart 
and  loose  green  outer  leaves ;  its  flower- 
stems  grow  out  from  below  the  principal 
leaves,  and  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  their  lower  part  more  or  less  leafy.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  essential  oil,  and 
when  cooked  the  cabbage  tastes  like  tough 
mustard  and  cress.  Being  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic. It  is  invaluable  to  the  crews  of 
ships  touching  at  Kerguelen's  land.  Dr. 
Hooker  says :  '  During  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
l>our,  daily  use  was  made  of  this  vege- 
tables either  cooked  by  Itself  or  boiled  with 
the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pesrsoup.  The  es- 
sential oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavour,  which 
the  majority  of  the  officers  and  the  crew 
did  not  dislike,  and  which  rendered  the  herb 
even  more  wholesome  than  the  common 
cabbage ;  for  it  never  caused  heartburn, 
nor  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which 
that  plant  sometimes  produces.'     [A.  &J 

PRINOa  The  Greek  word  applied  to  the 
holly  has  been  employed  to  designate  a 
genus  of  shrubs  closely  allied  thereto.  Its 
flowers  are  four  or  six-cleft,  with  six  sta- 
mens, usually  dioecious  or  polygamous ;  and 
the  fruit  is  succulent,  with  six  to  eight 
stones.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  Some  of  them  are  ever- 
green, while  others  are  deciduous ;  and 
some  have  scarlet  berries,  while  in  others 
they  are  purple  or  black.  Several  are  in 
cultivation  in  English  shrubberies. 

The  bark  of  P.vertieilUaua  is  bitter,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
fever,  and,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  as  an  ap- 
plication in  cases  of  gangrene,  &c.  The 
berries  are  tonic,  and  sometimes  emetic 
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•  The  leave*  of  P.  glaber  are  stated  to  be 

I  utted  In  place  of  those  of  Ilex  Paraguay etuta 

t  for  the  preparation  of  Mate  or  Paraguay 

Tea.  [M.T.M.] 

PRINSBPIA  vtUiB  Is  a  prickly  shntb 
commou  in  the  most  barren  places  of  the 
Himalaya,  forming  a  genus  of  Boaacea,  and 
referred  by  Royle,  who  first  described  It,  to 
the  Chryaobalanacece,  because  as  the  fruit 
enlarges  it  does  so  very  unequally,  and 
the  seed  of  the  style  remains  at  the  base 
as  in  the  true  genera  of  that  group ;  but 
at  the  time  of  flowering  the  style  is  termi- 
nal, and  the  genus  Is  in  fact  nearly  allied  to 
Pruniw.  The  leaves  are  small,  serrate ;  the 
flowers  very  abundant,  growing  three  or 
four  together  in  the  upper  axils,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  our  blackthorn ;  the  ber- 
ries are  usually  very  numerous,  small,  and 
purple.  They  are  not  edible,  but  the  seeds 
yield  a  useful  oiL 

PRIONIUM.  A  very  remarkable  South 
African  plant,  the  Palmlet  or  Palmet  of 
the  Dutch  colonists,  P.  Palmita  of  bo- 
tanists, is  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus  of  JuneaeecB.  In  its  botanical  cha- 
racters it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Juruma,  to  which,  indeed,  the  plant  was 
once  referred.  The  principal  differences 
consist  in  the  three  stigmas  being  sessile 
upon  the  three-celled  ovary.  In  the  ovules 
being  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  cells, 
and  in  the  seed  having  a  very  large  club- 
shaped  embryo ;  but  in  habit  and  general 
aspect  it  presents  more  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  BromeHacecs,  having  a  tuft  of 
sword-shaped  channelled  leaves,  between 
two  and  three  feet  long,  about  an  Inch 
broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards 
to  a  point,  with  the  margins  sharply  ser- 
rated. In  South  Africa  it  grows  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  often  increases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  choke  them.  It  has  a 
trunk-like  partially  submerged  8t«m,  from 
five  to  ten  feet  In  length  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  branching 
panicle  of  flowers  is  produced  from  the 
centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  leaf- 
sheaths  contain  a  network  of  strong  black 
fibre  suitable  for  brush-making,  or,  when 
curled,  as  a  substitute  for  horsehair ;  the 
leaves  themselves  are  useful  for  plaiting 
and  thatching,  and  also  yield  very  good 
fibre ;  while  the  heart,  or  cabbage.  Is  eat- 
able. [A.  S.] 

PRIONOTES.  A  genus  of  EpojcriMcem, 
having  a  five-parted  calyx  without  bracts ; 
a  tubular  corolla,  with  an  open  throat  and 
a  five-parted  smooth  limb;  five  stamens, 
the  filaments  adhering  by  half  their  length 
to  the  tube ;  and  a  five-celled  seed-vessel. 
They  are  smooth  much-branched  shrubs, 
with  oval  serrated  leaves,  and  slngle-fio  wer- 
ed  axillary  peduncles.  The  genus  contains 
only  two  species— P.  cerinOwidea^  a  native 
of  Tasmania,  and  P.  americanot  found  in 
Staten  Island.  This  latter  species  has  also 
been  described  under  the  names  of  Lehe- 
tanthua  and  AUodape.  [R.  H.] 


PRIORIA.  A  large  and  handsome  tree 
from  Central  America  and  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  with  pimiate  leaves 
and  large  terminal  paniclesof  smallflovere. 
It  forms  a  genus  of  Leffuminoate  of  the 
suborder  Cmaalpiniea^  allied  to  Ccfpaifem, 
but  diflTering  in  its  large  more  petaHike 
sepals,  and  in  its  large  broad  flat  stronglT- 
veined  pod. 

PRISCX).  The  Spanish  name  faraUsd 
of  Peach. 

PRISMATIC.  Prism-shaped;  having se-  I 
veral  longitudinal  angles  and  intermediate  i 
flat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of  Frankenia  jwl- , 
venUenta,  'i 

PRISMATOCARPUS.  Pretty  bttle  an- 1 
ntials  formerly  arranged  with  Campamla,  | 
but  distinguished  by  having  a  route  co- 
rolla, and  an  elongated  prismatlcalcaprale. 
P.  hybrida.  a  plant  from  six  to  twtiw 
Inches  high,  has  a  slightly-branched  evect 
stem,  oblong  roughish  leaves  which  are 
wavy  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  md  a  few 
terminal  solitary  flowers  which  expand 
only  in  fine  weather.  It  occurs  occasionallr 
In  cornfields.  [CAJJ 

PRISMENCHYMA,  Prlsmatlcal  ceUular 
tissue. 

PRITZELTA.  A  genus  of  Umbdli/en, 
having  five  unequal  petals,  the  twosraallCT 
in  pairs,  the  fifth  large  and  radiant,  all 
ovate  acute  and  entire ;  and  one  half  of  the 
fruit  usually  abortive,  the  fertile  half  with 
ribs,  not  winged,  and  no  oil-vessels.  The 
only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the  Swan 
I  River  district  in  Australia;  It  Is  erect, 
'  with  scattered  bristles;  the  umbels  simple, 
of  eight  to  twelve  white  or  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Pritzel,  who  wrote  on  the  gams  Ant- 
nume.  [G.DJ 

PRIVA.  A  genus  of  Ferftenocea?,  wn- j 
taining  a  few  species,  natives  of  America, 
Africa,  and  India.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  with  a  woody  or  tul)erous  rhitome, 
opposite  serrate  leaves,  and  subsewiie 
flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  spikes; 
the  calyx  is  tubular,  ventriowe,  and  llT^ 
toothed;  the  corolla  tube  cylindrical, »>« 
the  limb  unequally  quinqucfld;  staBi«»s 
four  included  didynanious,  with  erect  tw^ 
celled  anthers  bifld  at  the  base;  and  the 
ovary  four-celled  with  an  ovule  In  eadiceu; 
The  capsule  Is  surrounded  by  the  enlsiBW 
calyx ;  when  mature  It  dehisces intotwo 
cocci  which  are  two-celled,  or  one-c«w 
by  abortion.  [W.CJ 

PRIVET.  Ligustrum,  — ,  BAEBBS- 
Rhamnua  Alatemua.  — ,  EGYPTIAN.  i««- 
8<mia  aJba»  — ,  GARDEK.  Ligtutnm 
vidgare, 

PROBOSCIDEOTTS.  Having  a  hard  tc^ 
minal  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Martynia. 

PROCERUS.    VerytalL 

PROCESS,  PROCESSUS.  Any  extension 
of  the  surface. 
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PR0CESSI017-FL0WEB.  Polygala  vuV- 
gwrii. 

PROCKIA.  (Including  EelletHa).  A  ge- 
nos  at  tropical  shrubs  erroneously  placed 
amongst  nacmirtiacecB,  but  belonging 
really  }o  the  Tiliacece.  P.  Grucis  (Kellettia 
odorata),  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  genus ;  and  has  sweet- 
scented  flowers.remlnding  one  of  the  odour 
of  linden-blossoms.  The  plants  have  a 
three  to  flve-deft  calyx,  no  corolla,  an  in- 
deflnlte  number  of  stamens,  and  a  dry 
berry  enclosing  from  four  to  six  nearly 
round  seeds.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  quite 
entire  or  toothed ;  and  the  flowers  appear 
hi  small  racemes,  and  are  occasionally  unl- 
sexuaL  [B.  S.] 

PROCRASSTTLA.  A  name  applied  to 
some  species  of  OrasBiUa,  e.g.  C.  rubens, 
bat  not  generally  adopted.  [B.  S.] 

PROCRia  A  genus  of  UrUcacem,  con- 
sisting of  undershrnbs  or  shrubs  remark- 
able for  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
distichous,  that  Is  to  say,  arranged  In 
pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch  and 
in  the  same  place,  but  not  quite  opposite, 
tbose  of  each  pair  being  very  unequal  In 
size,  the  small  one  Inserted  a  little  higher 
up  than  the  large  one.  The  flowers  are 
small  green  and  axillary,  the  males  in 
•mall  clusters  or  cymes,  with  a  flve-cleft 
perianth  and  five  stamens,  the  females 
crowded  on  a  globular  or  ciub-shaped 
fleshy  receptacle  In  a  small  head,  which  as 
it  ripens  assumes  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
a  strawberry.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
q>ecies  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

PROCUMBENT.  .  Lying  flat  upon  the 
groond. 

PROEMBRYO.  The  reproductive  part 
of  a  spore:  the  youngest  thallus  of  a 
lichen. 

PROLIPERATIO.  The  production  of 
(me  organ  by  a  very  different  one ;  as  that 
<A  cnp-IIke  appendages  by  leaves,  or  of 
teiBChea  by  flowers. 

PROMEN^A.  The  five  species  of  this 
goons  of  orchids  were  formerly  Included 
in  Jfoxt'Ztoria;  but  on  the  revision  of  that 
gsnns  some  years  ago,  they  were  separated 
■nder  the  above  name,  and  characterised 
•»  follows :— Sepals  spreading ;  lip  three- 
lobed,  crested  or  much  tuberculated  at  Its 
middle ;  column  short,  semlterete ;  pollen- 
masseM  four,  sessile  in  two  pairs  on  an 
orate  gland.  Reichenbach  considers  It  a 
seodon  of  Zygopetalum.  They  are  small 
plants  with  one  or  two-leaved  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  radical  one  or  rarely  two- 
flowered  peduncles.  [A.  S.]- 

PRONATA.  A  West  Australian  genus 
of  Pittogporacece,  containing  only  one  spe- 
cies, P.  elegaw,  which  has  a  flve-leaved 
calyx  with  acuminate  sepals ;  five  obovate 
petals,  their  apices  slightly  revolute  :  flve 
erect  stamens  with  arrow-headed  anthers; 


and  a  short  round  style  and  acute  stigma ; 
the  fruit  being  a  cylindrical  many-seeded 
berry.  They  are  climbing  or  erect  shrubs, 
with  alternate  oblong-linear  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [R.  H.] 

PROPAGINES.  Deciduous  axillary  bulbs 
formed  on  the  stem  of  some  plants. 

PROPAGO.  The  branch  that  Is  bent 
down  In  the  operation  of  layering. 

PROPAGULA.  The  powder-like  grains 
which  constitute  the  soredia  of  lichens. 

PROPAGULUM.  A  runner  or  slender 
branch  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ending  in  an  expanded  leaf-bud, 
and  capable  of  propagation,  as  in  the  house- 
leek.    See  OvFSBT. 

PROPHETS-FLOWER.  The  name  given 
by  Indian  Mussulmans  to  Amebia  echioides. 

PROPHYSES.  The  abortive  pistlllidia 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

PROSARTES.  A  genus  of  Melanthacete, 
consisting  of  downy  herbs,  inhabiting 
North  America,  with  the  stems  divergiugly 
branched  above,  and  having  sessile  ovate 
leaves,  and  drooping  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers on  terminal  peduncles,  solitary  or  a  few 
In  a  simple  umbel.  The  perianth  Is  bell- 
shaped,  with  six  equal  deciduous  leaves ; 
fllaments  long;  style  undivided,  with  three 
short  stigmas ;  berry  ovoid  or  oblong,  red 
with  three  to  six  seeds.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PROSCOLLA.  A  viscid  gland  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
which  the  pollen-masses  become  attached. 

PROSENCHYMA.  Short  cellular  tissue, 
having  acute  extremities. 

PROSERPINACA.  A  small  genus  of  pe- 
rennial aquatic  plants  belonging  to  the 
Hal&ragace€B,  Inhabiting  North  America. 
Stems  creeping  at  the  base,  with  alternate 
serrate  or  pectinate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  two  or  three  together ; 
tube  of  calyx  three-sided,  the  limb  three- 
parted  ;  petals  none ;  stamens  three ;  stig- 
mas three ;  fruit  bony,  three-angled,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PROSOPIS.  A  genus  of  LeguminostB,  of 
the  suborder  Mimoaece,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs  often  armed  with  hooked  prickles 
or  with  stout  axillary  spines,  or  with  both. 
The  small  green  or  yellowish  flowers  are 
closely  sessile  in  little  heads  or  spikes,  and 
have  the  valvular  corolla  and  ten  stamens 
with  glandular  anthers  of  Entada ;  but  the 
pod,  more  or  less  thickened,  and  either 
straight  or  variously  twisted.  Is  indehis- 
cent,  with  a  thick  endocarp,  and  filled  in 
between  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy  succulent 
or  sometimes  mealy  or  pithy  substance. 
The  leaves  are  twice-pinnate,  generally 
rigid  and  of  a  glaucous  hue,  with  only  one 
or  two  pairs  of  pinnse,  but  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  leaflets. 

There  are  several  species  scattered  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.   Amongst  them  P.  dulcia,  with  se- 
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Tcnl  Tartetfet  often  described  u  distinct 
species.  Is  widely  spremd  over  Central  and 
Southern  America,  and  is  sometimes  plant- 
ed for  Itssweetisli  succulent  pods,  used  for 
cattle-feeding,  called  Algarobo  after  the 
Spanish  Algarobo  or  CeraUmia^  which  it 
resembles  in  flavour.  Tlie  P.  tpieigera,  in 
the  East  Indies,  has  also  a  sweet  pod  there 
compared  to  the  Algarobo.  P.  SUphaniana^ 
sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  un- 
der the  name  of  Lagonychium^  is  a  scrubby 
prickly  bush,  common  In  Syria  and  North- 
em  Persia,  with  an  irregularly  curled  or 
twisted  pod.  P.  torquata,  and  some  other 
South  American  shrubl>y  species,  hare  a 
very  curious  spirally  twisted  pod  like  a 
corkscrew.  The  pods  of  several  species 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  tannin. 

P.  glandtUosa^  the  Mezqult  of  Texas  and 
the  regions  to  the  west,  in  some  situations 
forms  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  and  yields 
excessively  hard  and  durable  timber,  and 
likewise  affords  a  large  quantity  of  gum 
I  resembling  gum-arabic  P.  puJbe»een$, 
also  a  native  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  is  theScrew-l*ean  or  Screw  Mes- 
qult  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Tomillo  of 
the  Sonora  Mexicans,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  screw-like  form  of  its  pods. 

PROSTANTHERA.  A  genus  of  XoWoto, 
having  the  corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  I 
the  upper  lip  blfld,  the  lower  t^ree-lobed, 
the  middle  lobe  largest ;  and  the  anthers 
furnished  with  spurs  beneath.  The  species 
are  Australian  shrubs,  with  a  powerful 
odour.  P.  latianthoa  has  been  long  known 
In  cultivation,  having  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  species  introduced ;  its  leaves 
arc  lanceolate  and  serrate,  the  corolla  hairy. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  for 'append- 
age'and  'anther,*  In  allusion  to  a  promi- 
nent character  of  the  genus.         [G.  D.] 

PR08TEA.  A  large  tree  from  tropical 
Africa,  proposed  by  Cambessedes  as  a  ge- 
nus of  Sapindacea,  but  now  considered  as 
a  species  of  DeinboUia. 

PROTEACE.fi.  (ProteadM.)  A  natural 
order  of  monocblamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  daphnal  alliance  of 
perlgynous  Exogens.  Perianth  four-parted, 
valvate ;  stamens  four  (one  sometimes  ste- 
rile), opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
the  anthers  bursting  lengthwise;  ovary 
superior,  one-celled ;  ovules  erect,  the  style 
simple,  and  the  stigma  undivided ;  seed  j 
exalbuminous.  They  form  shrubs  or  small  I 
trees,  with  hard  dry  opposite  or  alternate 
exstipulate  leaves ;  and  are  natives  princi-  { 
imlly  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  general  they  occur  in  land  unfit  i 
for  cultivation,  and  seldom  attain  to  acx)n- 
siderable  size.  In  the  section  Nucunun- 
tacecB  the  fruit  is  nucumentaceous  and 
indehiscent ;  and  In  Follicularea  it  is  folli- 
cular and  dehiscent  ProU^,  Persoonia^  Ore- 
villeat  HakeOf  Banksiat  and  Dryandra  are 
examples  of  the  genera,  some  forty-six  in 
number,  comprising  over  600  species. 

They  have  no  medicinal  properties  of  im- 
portance, but  present  grreat  diversity  of 
appearance— hence  the  name  of  the  order ; 


and  they  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
habit,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  flowers. 
The  clustered  cone-like  heads  of  the  flowers 
of  Banksia  are  very  remarkable.  In  Ore- 
viUea  the  style  is  at  first  bent  downwards, 
and  the  discoid  stigma  Is  enclosed  wiUiln 
the  upper  part  of  the  perianth  where  the 
anthers  are  placed ;  but  after  the  pollen  has 
been  scattered  the  stigma  is  emancipated, 
and  the  style  rises  upiK-ards.  The  fruit  and 
seeds  of  a  few  plants  of  the  order  are  eaten, 
and  the  wood  is  used  for  economical  pur- 
poses. Guevina  Avellana  yields  nuts,  which 
are  sold  in  Chili  under  the  name  Avellano. 
ProUa  meUifera  is  called  Sugar-bush,  on 
account  of  the  honey  furnished  by  its 
flowers.  Leticadendron  argenteum  Is  the 
Witteboom  of  the  Gape.  CJ.  H. B.] 

PROTEA.  A  large  chiefly  South  African 
genus  of  ProUaeete,  one  species,  P.  abya- 
tinica,  being  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  having  an  elon- 
gated unequally  divided  two-parted  calyx, 
the  broader  lip  bearing  three  nearly  sessile 
stamens,  the  narrower  lip  one ;  and  by  the 
awl-shaped  style  having  a  cyllirdrical  acu- 
minate stigma.  Fruit  a  hairy  nut  contain- 
ing a  single  seed.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
or  axfllary,in  large  heads  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  surrounded  in  some  species 
by  coloured  bracts  four  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  broad.their  apices  crowned 
with  long  silky  hairs.  The  plants  tbem- 
selves  form  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
very  variable  foliage.  In  P.  tpecioaa,  P. 
mellifera,  P.  longifolia,  P.  eoccinea,  P.  nerii- 
folia,  the  leaves  are  oblong  with  a  narrow 
base ;  in  P.  eordata,  P.  laB/olia,  P.  specta- 
bilis.  &c,tliey  are  heart-shaped ;  in  P.  caffra^ 
P.  abynsinica,  P.  pencillata,  &e.,  they  are 
lanceolate;  and  in  P.  pukhellat  P./ormosa, 
P.  aceroaa^  P.  tcahrOf  Ac,  they  are  linear 
and  sharp-pointed.  [B.  H.] 

PROTERANTHOUa  Having  leaves 
which  appear  before  the  flowers. 

PROTHALLUa  A  term  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  flrst  results  of  the  germination 
of  the  spores  in  the  higher  cryptogams. 
In  ferns  it  is  a  little  kidney-shaped  or 
rounded  membrane;  in  adder's-tongnes  a 
little  bulb-like  body ;  in  horsetails  a  bundle 
of  adnate  threads;  in  SelagineUa,  laoitest 
and  Marstleacea,  a  cellular  expansion  con- 
fluent with  the  spore.  In  all  these  cases 
the  new  plant  springs  from  the  Impregna- 
tion of  a  cell  in  peculiar  organs  called  ar- 
chegonia.  The  term  Prothallus  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  germinating  threads  in  mosses 
and  liverworts,  which  produce  the  plant  at 
once  without  impregnation,  that  process 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  capsule, 
and  not  of  a  new  plant.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PROTOCOCCUS.  A  genus  of  chloro- 
spermous  Alga^  consisting  of  plants  com- 
posed of  a  single  cell  propagated  by  the 
organisation  of  the  endochrome,  which  Is 
repeatedly  divided  into  four,  the  individual 
spores  for  a  time  moving  about  by  means 
of  flagellif  orm  appendages.  The  species  col- 
lected under  the  name  do  not  probably  pre> 
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sent  tbe  earoe  stracture  as  the  Red  Snow, 
and  one  or  two  allied  Alga.       [M.  j.  B.] 

PROTOPHTLLUM.  The  first  leaf  of  a 
cryptogamic  plant  after  germination. 

PROTOPHTTA.  A  name  given  by  Per- 
leb  to  the  simpler  cryptogams,  as  being  the 
most  Imperfect  plants,  and  the  first  efforts 
of  nature  In  the  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  pif .  J.  Bj 

PROTOPHYTOLOGT.  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  fossil  plants. 

PROTOPLASM.  The  matter  which  is 
deposited  over  the  Inside  walls  of  a  cell 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  cell 
itself. 

PR0TO8PORE.  As  the  apparent  spores 
in  Puceimei  are  not  the  true  reproductive 
bodies,  but  merely  preparatory  organs  ana^ 
logons  to  a  prothaUus,  and  as  the  name  of 
prothallus  cannot  conveniently  be  applied 
to  them,  the  term  protospore  Is  proposed 
as  a  convenient  nama  [M.  j.  b.] 

PRUD-HOMME.    (Vr.)    Salvia  verbmaca. 

PRUINA  (adj.  PRUINOSB).  A  coarse 
grranular  secretion  found  on  the  surface  of 
some  plants. 

x.^^^M^^^'^*  ^  name  proposed  by 
Phllippi  for  the  Podocarpus  andina  from 
Chili,  but  not  founded  on  characters  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  separar 
tion  as  a  distinct  genus. 

PRTJNB.  The  dried  fruits  of  certain 
varieties  of  the  Plum,  Prunua  domesUca. 
— ,  WILD.  A  Cape  of  Good  Hope  name 
for  SapinduB  Pappea. 

PRUNBATIER.    (Pr.)    Pruntu  iruUUia. 

PRUNELET.  A  liquor  made  from  Sloes 
or  Wild  Plums. 

PRUNELLA.    A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Labiatm,  distin- 
guished by  a  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  | 
Up  truncate  three-toothed,  the  lower  bifld ; 
stamens  ascending ;  style  bifid.  The  species  I 
are  common  wayside  weeds  throughout  I 
the  temperate  zone  in  both  hemispheres.  ' 
P.  mdgaris,  or  Common  Selfheal,  is  a  plant 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles, 
growing  to  the  h«lght  of  a  few  hiches,  of 
a  straggling  habit,  and  bearing  stalked 
ovate  leaves,  and  dense  spiked  heads  of 
deep  purple  fiowers,  with  a  pair  of  leaves  at 
the  base  of  each  head.    Selfheal  was  highly 
commended  by  the  old  herbalists  for  its 
vulnerary  properties,  but  is  now  held  in 
no  repute.     French,  Brunette  ;  German. 
PruneOe.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PRUNELLIER.    (Pr.)    Prunue  spinoea. 

PRUNEa  (Pr.)  The  fruits  of  the  Plum- 
tree.  —  N0IRE8  lyAM^RIQUB.  8p<m- 
diae.    —    YIBRGES.    Comoeladia. 

PRTJNE-TREB  of  the  West  Indies. 
Prunue  oeeidentaUa. 

PRFinER.  (Pr.)  Prunus.  —  igPINEXTX 
D'AM^RIQTTB.  Zimenia.  —  ICAQUE. 
ChrysobalaniM.    —    JAUNB  D*CBUP.    Lu,- 


PRUNUS.  A  Latin  epithet  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  Plum,  and 
used  to  designate  the  genus  whose  species 
furnish  that  fruit  It  is  included  in  the 
Drupacea,  and  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  regions  in  both  he- 
mispheres, many  of  them  spiny  in  the 
wild  condition,  but  losing  their  thorns 
when  cultivated.  The  flowers  are  in  umbel- 
like  clusters,  or  sometimes  solitary,  pro- 
duced before  or  after  tbe  leaves ;  and  tbe 
margins  of  the  young  leaves  are  rolled 
inwards.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  mealy 
bloom  or  velveMike  down ;  the  stone  is 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  furrowed 
along  the  edge. 

P.  tpinoaa  is  the  Ck>mmon  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn, whose  white  blossoms  are  the  or- 
nament of  our  hedges  in  March  and  April. 
The  leaves  are  elUptlcal,  produced  after  tbe 
flowers,  and  the  branches  dark-purple  in 
colour  (whence  the  name  Blackthorn),  and 
terminating  in  a  sharp  spine.  The  roots  are 
creeping,  and  throw  up  numerous  suck- 
ers, on  which  account  it  is  ill-adapted  for 
a  hedge-plant;  these  suckers,  however, 
grow  into  upright  branches,  much  sought 
after  for  walking-sticks.  The  wood  is  of 
no  great  value,  but  the  bark  has  been  used 
a8  a  febrifuge.  The  leaves  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  adulterate  tea ;  the  fruits  are 
globose,  dark-purple  in  colour,  and  very 
sour  and  rough  in  taste.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  flctitious  portwine;  by  the  poor  they 
are  made  into  a  palatable  preserve.  This 
shrub  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  M'Quarrle. 
P.  inHtitia,  the  Bullace,  Is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its 
narrower  leaves,  more  downy  on  the  undei> 
surface ;  the  flowers  not  solitary,  but  pro- 
duced in  pairs ;  and  the  fruits  larger  and 
less  rough  to  the  palate.  They  are  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country.  A  variety 
occurs  with  yellowish  fruit,  which  latter 
j  are  sold  In  London  as  White  Damsons. 

P.  Cocomilia,  a  native  of  Calabria,  yields 
ja  bark  which  is  considered  a  speclflc 
I  remedy  In  the  fevers  of  that  country.  The 
kernel  of  P.  briganUaca  yields  an  oil  known 
in  Prance  as  Huile  des  Marmottes,  which  is 
used  instead  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  The 
fruit  of  P.  mprobolana  is  used  in  India 
to  dye  black.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  P.  domestica,  dried 
In  the  sun  or  by  artificial  means,  are 
known  as  Prunes.  Those  for  table-use  are 
from  the  St.  Catherine  or  Reine  Clande 
varieties.  Another  esteemed  sort  takes  its 
name  from  Guimaraes,  a  village  of  Portu- 
gal, where  they  are  principally  prepared. 
Those  intended  for  medicinal  purposes 
are  obtained  from  the  St.  Julien  Plum. 
Prunes  are  used  as  mild  laxatives;  the 
fresh  fruit  when  ripe  is  also  slightly  laxa- 
tive, but  eaten  in  moderation  It  is  not  so  in- 
jurious as  is  usually  supposed.  The  fruit  of 
the  Apricot,  P.  Armeniaca,  is  used  in  the 
East  as  a  remedy  in  fevers.  P.  efbiriea  is 
like  the  common  Apricot  tree,  bat  smaller. 
It  blooms  earlier,  and  when  in  flower  is 
highly  ornamental.  Among  the  species  of 
Pruntu  in  cultivation  for  ornamental  pur- 
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poseA,  there  !•  a  small  greenhouse  shrub, 
which  heart  in  spring  a  profusion  of  double 
white  blossoms.  This  {P.  tineiisis)  Is  de- 
servedly a  great  favourite.        [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Apricot,  P.  ArmemacOt  forms  a  tree 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  round 
head,  heart-shaped  or  ovate  glossy  leaves, 
and  sessile  flowers,  with  roundish  white 
petals,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  roundish,  pubescent,  orange  or 
brownish-orange,  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
orange-coloured  flesh  :  the  kernel  in  some 
is  bitter,  as  in  the  well-known  variety 
called  Moorpark;  in  others,  like  the  Breda, 
it  is  as  sweet  as  a  uut  The  Apricot,  some- 
times considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus  ilrm«n(aea,  obtained  Its  name  from 
having  been  considered  indigenous  to  Ar- 
menia; but  it  also  grows  wild  in  the  north 
but  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  that 
chain  (Pallas,  FL  Aom.)  Reynler  found  it 
in  the  oases  of  Upper  Bgypt,  and  Munby 
in  Algeria,  both  wild  and  cultivated;  but 
Alph.  DecanduUe  remarks  that  the  trees  in 
these  cases  were  probably  naturalisations 
from  cultivated  varieties. 

The  Apricot  was  the  Mela  armeniaka  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Malum  armeniaeum  and  the 
Prcecocia  of  the  Romans.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Theopbrastus,  for  according  to 
him  the  only  tree  which  put  forth  its 
flowers  before  the  leaves  was  the  almond ; 
therefore  he  could  have  known  neither 
the  peach  nor  the  apricot,  for  both  of 
them  do  so.  Dioscorides,  800  years  later, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  flrst  century,  men- 
tions the  Apricot  under  the  name  of  at- 
mmiaca^  *  and  which  the  Romans  callPro- 
eoeia:  Pliny,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
states  that  the  Pnscoeia  ripens  in  summer, 
and  had  been  Introduced  into  Italy  about 
thirty  years.  The  modem  Greeks  named 
the  Apricot  priehoehehia  and  berichoch- 
chia ;  the  Italiant  generally  aXbieocca  or 
albicocco,  according  to  Alph.  Decandolle, 
who  observes  that  *all  these  and  other 
modem  names  have  certainly  the  appear- 
ance of  being  derived  from  Armeniaca, 
from  Prcecocia,  or  sometimes  from  Arbor 
pracox:  The  French  name  AbrUsU,  the  Ger- 
man Apricose^  and  our  Apricot  are  doubt- 
less corraptions  of  the  classical  appellation. 
By  our  early  authors  on  Horticulture,  It  was 
formerly  written  Orprecoks,  which  Is  closer 
to  the  original  than  our  present  name  for 
this  fmlt.  The  Apricot  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Italy  Into  England 
in  1524,  by  Woolf,  gardener  to  Henry  VIIL 
The  varieties  are  somewhat  numerous ;  but 
those  most  worthy  of  cultivation  may  be 
comprised  in  a  dozen  sorts.  These  may 
include  the  Largo  Early,  Royal,  Moor- 
park, and  Turkey  for  walls,  and  the  Breda 
for  standards ;  from  which,  although  not 
large,  the  frait  is  rich  and  excellent  for 
the  confectioner,  forming,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  richest  of  all  preserves.  Its 
kemels  are  sweet,  as  are  likewise  those  of 
the  Musch-Musch,  a  variety  grown  in  the 
oases  of  Upper  Bgypt,  where  the  fruit  Is 
dried  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
Various  Bwee^keraeled  varieties  have  also 


been  obtained  of  late  years  from  Syria; 
and  their  kemels,  like  those  of  the  Breda 
or  Amaude  Avellne,  may  be  eaten  like  fil- 
berts. 

The  cultivated  Plum-tree,  P.  domeetica, 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.  Its  branches  generally  spineless,  but 
by  no  means  uniformly  so ;  therefore  there 
is  no  real  distluction  between  this  and 
the  P.  insititia  of  some  botanists.  In  P. 
domettica  the  leaves  are  simple  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  alternate  stipulate  deciduotis, 
convolute  when  unfolding ;  and  the  flowers 
are  solitary  or  In  pairs,  white,  appearing 
generally  before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  Is 
round  oblong  or  obovate,  fleshy,  glabrotis, 
and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom  ;  the 
stone  compressed,  acute  at  both  ends. 

The  Plum  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Asia  Minor,  naturalised  at  least  In 
Greece,  and  in  most  temperate  regions  of 
Europe.  The  various  common  names  which 
It  anciently  had  indicate,  says  Alph.  De- 
candolle, that  it  had  a  very  extended  primi- 
tive existence  In  Europe  and  in  Westem 
Asia.  The  great  majority  of  the  Latin  and 
Germanic  names  are  derived  from  pr&une 
of  the  Greeks :  the  Sclavonian  languages 
have  derived  the  name  from  quite  a  differ- 
ent root:  in  Bohemia  it  is  called  Sliva^  and 
Slivonik  in  Russia;  by  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  Erik  and  Uruk;  the  Celtic  words 
Eiran  and^trfn  are  employed  by  the  Welsh, 
and  these  are  not  very  different  from  the 
Turkish  and  Tartarian.  The  Greek  name 
kokkumelea  appears  to  have  left  no  trace 
in  modem  languages.  Cultivated  varieties, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  brought  from 
Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  Into  Italy. 
'Several  varieties  of  the  garden  plum,' 
says  Professor  Targioni,  'were  Introduced 
from  the  East  since  the  days  of  Cato,  who 
was  bora  28S  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Such  was,  for  Instance,  the  Damson 
or  Damascene  Plum,  which  came  from 
Damascus  in  Syria,  and  was  very  early  cul- 
tivated by  the  Romans.  Muratorl  says  that 
the  Italian  name  for  the  plum,  Sutfne,  was 
derived  from  Susa,  In  Persia,  whence  It 
had  been  introduced  Into  Italy.  But  tbe 
most  ancient  Latin  name  was  Pmnti«,  and 
with  the  Greeks  Coeeymela.'  From  all  these 
statements  it  may  be  certainly  Inferred 
that  the  cultivated  plum  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  In  Westem  Europe,  where  It 
had  sown  Itself  abundantly,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  Even  In  Britain  seedling 
plums  are  frequently  met  with  In  our 
hedges,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  are 
found  worthy  of  cultivation.  Formerly, 
however,  our  flncst  varieties  were  intro- 
duced from  France  and  Italy,  and  among 
them  one  the  quality  of  which  has  not 
been  excelled— the  well-known  Green  Gage. 
In  France  this  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Relne  Claude,  from  having  been  Intro- 
duced to  that  country  by  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.  It  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  one  of  the  Gage  family,  after  whom  it 
was  called,  the  name  by  which  It  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  having 
been  lost.  This  excellent  variety  occasion- 
ally reproduces  Itself  from  the  stone.  Many 
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varieties  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
from  France  centuries  ago.  The  Orleans 
Plum  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over 
when  the  English  held  possession  of  that 
French  city  temp.  Henry  V.  There  are  now 
more  than  300  sorts,  and  their  number  Is 
still  increasing. 

A  few  of  the  finest  for  dessert  are  the 
Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage  or  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  Jefferson,  Kirke's.  Royal  HStive, 
Washington,  and  Ooe's  Golden  Drop.  Many 
others,  however,  possess  great  excellence. 
Some  are  employed  for  making  preserves, 
and  others  dried  form  the  Prunes  of  the 
shops.  The  Prunes  which  come  from  Brig- 
noles,  in  the  south  of  France,  are  prepared 
from  a  variety  called  the  Perdrigon.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Tours  is  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  Prunes  which  it  furnishes. 
The  German  Prunes  are  prepared  from  an 
oblong  purple  variety  called  Zwetsche,  or 
Quetsche,  a  Slavonian  name  originally, 
which  is  spelled  variously  on  the  Continent. 
Damsons  are  plums  well-known  and  much 
used  In  this  country  for  preserves,  and 
8o  are  the  small  round  nearly  wild  sorts 
called  Bullaces. 

P.  myroboUma,  which  Is  named  Cherry 
Plum,  probably  from  its  colour,  is  a  species 
from  Canada.  It  flowers  very  early,  and 
bears  a  medium-sized  heart-shaped  fruit, 
In  great  abundance  and  of  tolerably  good 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  the  European 
varieties.  [R.  T.] 

PRT7RIEN3.   Causing  an  itching 
tion. 

PSALLIOTA.  A  subgenus  of  Agarietu, 
belonging  to  the  series  with  purple-black 
spores,  amongst  which  It  Is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  ring,  which  adheres  to 
the  stem.  It  contains  many  of  our  best 
esculent  Fungi,  especially  Agarieut  earn- 
peslris  and  the  allied  mushrooms.  Though 
capable  of  enduring  cold,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies flourish  where  the  temperature  Is 
high,  provided  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  air.  [M.  J.  B.] 

P8AMMA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  ArundinecB,  described  by 
Steudel  under  Cdlam<igro8tis,  and  by  other 
authors  under  AmmophUcu  It  is  the  well- 
known  Bent-grass  of  the  sandhills  near 
the  searshores  of  Britain.  [D.  M.j 

PSAMMISIA.  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  Vcuxiniacem  are  American  shrubs  with 
large  leathery  ribbed  leaves,  and  axillary 
inflorescence  in  the  form  of  stout  corymb- 
like racemes,  the  pedicels  of  which  are 
thickened  In  the  upper  part,  jointed,  and 
provided  with  a  small  scale-like  bract. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  leathery  and  cup- 
shaped  ;  the  corolla  tubular ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  anthers  attached  at  the  back  to 
the  filaments.  P.  Hookeriana  is  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  name  of  ThUxvudia  pwhin- 
ehensis.  Most  authors  consider  the  species 
of  the  present  genus  to  form  part  of  the 
genus  Thibaudia.  The  name  is  derived 
firom  Psammis,  King  of  Egypt !  [M.  T.  M.] 

PSEUDANTHUS.    A  name  which  has 


been  applied  both  to  a  genus  of  Amaran- 
thacecB,  and  to  one  of  Buphorbiaeete. 

PSEUDATHYRIUM.  A  name  proposed 
for  Polypodium  aipestre  on  account  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  Athyrium  or  Lady 
Fem.  [T.  M.] 

PSEUDEPn)BNDRtJM«p«cto6««^  A  Cen- 
tral American  orchid,  erected  into  a  genus 
by  Reichenbach,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
and  now  called  Epidendrum  pseudepiden- 
drwM  by  the  same  author.  The  genus  was 
characterised  by  having  two-edged  some- 
what falcate  pollen-masses,  the  two  outer 
much  larger  than  the  two  inner,  with  a 
deeply  three-toothed  caudlcle  turned  back 
upon  them.  It  is  a  tall  erect-stemmed  plant, 
with  sheathed  leaves,  and  a  panicle  bearing 
a  very  few  large  green  flowers  with  a  scar- 
let lip.  [A  S.] 

PSBUDERIOPSia     One  of  the  many  I 
genera  of  orchids  proposed  and  afterwards  i 
abandoned  by  Reichenbach.    The  sole  spe-  ! 
cies  referred  to  it  is  a  British  Guiana  plant, 
which  Is  now  said  to  be  identical  with 
SriopaU  triloba  of  Lindley.  [A.  S.J     I 

PSEUDIOSMA.   The  name  applied  to  a  i 
small  tree,  native  of  Cochin  China,  and 
forming  a  genus  of  Zanthoxylacea.    The  i 
leaves  are  alternate,  entire ;  the  flowers  . 
yellow.  In  terminal  panicles.    Sepals  five, 
spreading ;  petals  five,  larger  than   the 
sepals;  anthers  five,  sessile;  ovary  flve- 
lobed,  girt  by  a  thick  disk ;  style  as  long  as 
the  anthers ;  stigma  simple ;  follicles  flve, 
stalked,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PSEUDO.  In  Greek  compounds  »  spu- 
rious. 

PSEFDOBULB.  A  stem  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bulb,  but  not  its  structure, 
seen  in  the  thickened  above-ground  stem  of 
many  orchids. 

P8BUD0CKNTRUM  macrostaehyvm.  A 
Peruvian  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a 
genus  allied  to  POexia  in  Neottete;  but 
nothing  is  at  present  known  of  it  except 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  dense 
cylindrical  spike,  and  have  the  front  sepal 
small  lanceolate  and  spreading,  and  the 
two  lateral  ones  large  triangular  and  ex- 
cessively produced  at  their  base,  forming 
a  long  curved  sheath,  within  which  lies  the 
sessile  hastate  three-lobed  lip,  the  middle 
lobe  of  whicJi  is  as  long  as  the  sheath, 
narrow  and  channelled.  [A  S.] 

PSEFDOCOSTATE.  Having  the  cui^ 
ved  and  external  veins,  both  or  either,  in  a 
reticulated  leaf,  confluent  into  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  margin,  as  In  many  MyrUucea. 

PSEUDOCOTTLEDONE^.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  higher  cryptogams, 
from  a  notion  that  there  Is  some  analogy 
between  the  results  of  germination  and 
cotyledons.  It  Is  essential  to  cotyledons 
that  they  should  exist  in  the  embryo  ready 
formed.  False  cotyledons  roust  be  after- 
growths on  the  axis,and  it  is  clear  that  the 
organs  in  question  are  of  such  a  different 
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character  that  the  luune  la  wholly  Inappli- 
cable. [M.  J.  B.3 

PSEUDO-GTRATK.  Falsely  ringed ;  when 
an  elastic  ring  Is  confined  to  the  vertex  ot 
the  spore-cases  of  Perns. 

PSEUDO-HYMENIUM.  A  covering  of 
sporidla  resembling  the  hymenlum  of  fun- 
gals. 

P8BUDO-MONO0OTYT.EDONOUS.  Hav- 
ing two  or  more  cotyledons  consolidated 
into  a  single  mass,  as  In  the  HorseK^liest- 
nat. 

PSEITDO-PARASITES.  False  parasites. 
Including  those  plants  which  only  attack 
dead  tissues,  as  many  FungL  Such  plants 
are  pseudo-parasltlc.  See  Epiphytes. 

P8EUD0-PERIDTUM,  PSEUDO-PERI- 
THECIUM.  A  covering  of  sporidla,  resem- 
bling the  perldium. 

PSEUDO-PYRENIUM.  The  perltheclum 
of  certain  fungals. 

PSEUDOSCORDUM.  A  genus  of  Liliacea 
sometimes  called  Nothoscordum,  differing 
from  Allium  in  having  the  style  terminal, 
not  contained  in  a  central  canal,  and  the 
ovules  several  In  each  celL  [J.  T.  S.] 

PSEUDO-STROMA.  The  receptacle  or 
perltheclum  of  certain  fungals. 

PSIADIA.    A  genus  of  ComposUm  of  the 
'  tribe  AsteroidecB,  consisting  of  a  small 
I  number  of  species  natives  of  Mauritius  or 
I  of  Madagascar,  all  shrubby  and  mostly 
j  glutinous,  with  lUtemate  coarsely  toothed 
or  entire  leaves,  and  small  flower-heads 
in   compound  corymbs.     The  Involucral 
I  bracts  are  Imbricate,  and  the  ray-florets 
llgulate  and  numerous,  but  usually  so  small 
as  to  make  the  head  appear  discoid.    The 
pappus    consists  of  simple    bristles.     P. 
gliitinosa  Is  frequently  cultivated  In  Con- 
tinental botanic  gardens. 

PSIDIUM.  A  most  extensive  but  ex- 
clusively tropical  American  genus  of  Myr- 
tacecB,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  entire  feather-veined  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers,  growing  either  singly 
or  a  few  together  on  axillary  stalks,  and 
producing  fleshy  berries  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx-lobes,  aud  contain- 
ing numerous  small  hard  kidney  or  horse- 
shoe-shaped seeds  nestling  in  pulp.  The 
flowers  have  au  egg-shaped  calyx,  with  the 
lower  part  cohering  with  the  ovary,  and 
the  upper  free  part  entire  and  closed  in  the 
bud,  and  at  length  coming  off  entire  or 
bursting  Into  flve  or  rarely  four  lobes; 
four  or  flve  free  petals ;  numerous  sta- 
mens ;  and  a  two  of  more  celled  ovary  with 
many  ovules  In  each  cell. 

P.  Guaiava,  the  Guava  tree,  produces 
the  well-known  Guava  fruits  of  tropical 
countries.  It  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
has  downy  four-sided  branchlets;  egg- 
shaped  or  oblong  short-stalked  leaves, 
covered  with  soft  down  underneath,  and 
with  the  principal  veins  very  prominent ; 
and  axillary  short  stalks  bearing  one  or 
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three  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Several  varieties  of  this  species 
are  known,  the  two  most  common,  distin- 
guished by  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  being 
sometimes  described  as  distinct  q>ecie«. 
They  are:  1,  pomifemm,  with  a  roupd 
apple-shaped  fruit ;  and  2,  pj/riferufOt  with 
pear-shaped  fruit.  Both  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  the  "West  Indies, 
from  whence  they  have  been  introduced 
into  and  become  naturalised  in  India  and 
other  Eastern  countries ;  and  they  also 
flourish  and  produce  very  grood  fruit  in 
hothouses  in  this  country.  Their  fruits 
have  a  thin  bright-yellow  rind,  and  are 
filled  with  a  pulpy  yellowish  or  red  flesh, 
which  has  a  pleasantly  acid-sweet  flavour ; 
but  the  pear-shaped  variety  is  sweeter  and 
more  agreeable  in  a  raw  state  than  the 
apple-shaped,  though  both  make  a  very 
good  jelly  or  preserve.  Gnavas  are  of  too 
perishable  a  nature  to  permit  of  tbelr 
belng  brought  to  this  country  in  their 
natural  state;  but  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  guava-jelly  and  guava-cheese  are 
brought  by  the  West  India  mail-steamers. 
The  wood  of  the  Guava-tree  has  a  fine 
close  grain,  and  has  been  experimented 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood  for  en- 
graving purposes ;  but  It  proved  too  soft 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  printing,  especially 
when  engraved  with  flue  lines. 

P.  Cataeyanum,  the  Purple  6uava,tboagh 
originally  brought  to  Europe  from  China, 
is  most  probably  a  native  of  BrazIL  It  has 
smooth  round  branchlets,  smooth  leathery 
leaves,  and  short  one-flowered  stalks.  The 
fruits— which  are  produced  in  sreat  abun- 
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dance,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  common  Guavas  by  their  deep  claret- 
coloured  pitted  rind— are  filled  with  a 
juicy  pale  flesh  of  a  very  agreeable  acid- 
sweet  flavour.  [A.  SO 

PSILOCARTA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceons 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bhynehospo- 
recB.  The  inflorescence  is  In  many-flow- 
ered spikelets ;  scales  all  fertile,  imbricated 
on  every  side,  membranaceous  or  papery; 
stamens  two,  with  long  persistent  filar 
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mentg ;  styleg  cleft  In  two.  Stendel  de- 
scribes thirteen  species,  which  are  all  Ame- 
rican. [D.  M.] 

PSILOS.    In  Greek  compounds  —  thin. 

PSILOTUM.  A  genus  of  clubmosses 
with  a  tbree-slded  stem,  three-celled  axil- 
lary capsules,  and  small  bristle-pointed 
leaves.  The  stem  Is  erect  and  dichotomous. 
The  only  species,  P.  triquetrum,  grows  on 
!  the  trunks  of  trees  in  tropical  or  equable 
climates,  and  extends  through  Brazil  and 
Central  America  to  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  bears  cultivation  well,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  hothouses.  The  spores 
borst  when  placed  in  water,  and  emit  a 
cloud  of  microscopic  particles.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PSILURUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
insr  to  the  tribe  BoUboetleee.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  rounded  slender  spikes ;  spike- 
lets  two-flowered,  the  lowest  flower  sessile 
and  hermaphrodite,  the  upper  stalked  and 
minute ;  glume  one,  very  small,  oval,  and 
membranous ;  pales  two,  membranaceous, 
the  lowest  one-nerved  with  a  short  awn 
at  the  point,  the  upper  a  little  longer,  and 
two-keeled ;  stamen  one ;  stigmas  two.  Only 
one  species  Is  described,  P.  nardoideSf 
which  is  an  annual  grass,  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  [D.  M.] 

P8OPH0CARPUS.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
no8€Bt  founded  upon  an  East  Indian  and 
Mauritius  plant  previously  referred  to 
Ddichos,  and  two  others  from  Western 
Africa  have  since  been  added  to  it.  They 
are  tuberous-rooted  herbs.with  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  ra- 
cemes with  afew  flowers  at  the  end.  These 
have  an  unequally  two-lipped  calyx,  with 
the  upper  lip  two-lobed  anrf  rather  larger 
than  the  lower,  which  is  three-parted ;  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  with  a  roundish  re- 
fiezed  upper  petal  spurred  at  the  base  but 
destitute  of  callosities;  and  ten  stamens, 
nine  of  which  are  united  and  one  free. 
The  pods  are  furnished  with  four  thin 
longitudinal  wings  at  the  angles,  and  con- 
tain from  four  to  eight  roundish  seeds.  P. 
tetragonolobus,  also  called  Dolicho$  tetrago- 
nolobiis,  is  grown  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
its  eatable  seeds.  [A.  &] 

P80RALEA.  A  very  large  and  most  ex- 
tensively dispersed  genus  of  Legtaninosoe, 
consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  species, 
spread  over  most  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  more  spa- 
ringly in  Australia,  and  still  more  so  in 
Asia.  The  genus  is  named  from  the  Greek 
word  psoraleos,  *  scurfy,'  in  reference  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  It  being  for  the  most 
part  sprinkled  all  over  or  roughened  with 
glandular  dots  or  wart-like  points.  They 
are  chiefly  small  shrubs  or  perennial  her- 
l>aceou8  plants,  sometimes  with  tuberous 
farinaceous  roots,  and  usually  have  com- 
pound leaves  composed  of  from  three  to 
five  leaflets  with  the  stipules  adhering  to 
the  stalk,though  occasionally  the  leaves  are 
simple ;  and  their  blue  white  or  purple  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  short  spikes  or  racemes.  The 


«alyx  is  flve-cleft  and  persistent,  the  tube 
covered  with  glands,  and  the  lowest  lobe 
longer  than  the  others ;  and  nine  of  the 
ten  stamens  are  joined  together,  the  tenth 
being  generally  free  but  sometimes  joined 
to  the  others  at  the  bottom,  and  the  flve 
alternate  anthers  often  imperfect.  The 
one-seeded  pods  are  seldom  longer  than 
the  calyx,  thick  and  often  wrinkled,  and 
do  not  split  open  at  maturity. 

P.  corylifolia  Is  an  East  Indian  erect  her- 
baceous plant  growing  about  two  feet  in 
height,  having  simple  egg-shaped  leaves, 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  paJe 
bluish  flowers  in  dense  short  spike-like 
racemes  on  long  axillary  stalks.  The  pods, 
which  are  very  small,  flat  and  oval  or  kid- 
ney-shaped, have  an  aromatic  taste,  and 
are  employed  medicinally  by  the  native 
doctors  In  India ;  they  also  yield  an  oil, 
and  under  the  name  of  Bawchan-seeds  have 
been  sent  to  this  country  for  pressing. 

P.  esctttenta  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  North-west 
America,  where  its  tuberous  roots,  known 
as  Indian  or  Prairie  turnips  (Porome 
Blanche  or  Pomme  de  Prairie),  form  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation, but  when  boiled  are  rather  insipid. 
It  is  a  hairy  herbaceous  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  with  leaves  composed  of  flve  leaflets 
disposed  in  a  palmate  manner,  and  round- 
ish heads  of  blue  flowers. 

In  Chili  the  leaves  of  P.  orZandu/oM,  there 
called  Culen,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea  under  the  name  of  Jesuit's  Tea ;  but 
their  infusion  is  not  very  aromatic,  and 
appears  to  be  valued  more  for  its  medicinal 
properties  than  as  an  agreeable  beverage, 
being  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  likewise  a 
stomachic ;  they  are  also  used  by  the  Chi- 
lians for  making  poultices  to  apply  to 
wounds,  and  an  infusion  of  the  root  is 
emetic  and  purgative.  The  plant  has  been 
introduced  Into  the  Mauritius,  and  has 
there  lately  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  re- 
medy for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
It  forms  a  dwarflsh  shrub,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes  of  striped 
bluish  and  white  flowers.  [A.  8.] 

P8YCHINB.  Agenusof  (7rMC</'eraj,from 
Mediterranean  Africa,  containing  a  hispid 
annual,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  those 
of  the  stem  amplexicaul,  and  racemes  of 
white  violet-veined  flowers  opposite  the 
leaves,  wlt^  leaf-like  bracts.  The  pod  Is 
triangular,  laterally  compressed,  with  a 
very  narrow  septum  and  a  beak  formed  by 
the  persistent  style,  which  is  four-sided  at 
the  base,  and  filiform  at  the  tip ;  valves 
keeled,  winged  at  the  apex ;  seeds  nume- 
rous, with  folded  cotyledons.      [J.  T.  S.] 

PSYCHOTRIA.  The  etymology  of  this 
nanie  is  somewhat  obscure  :  the  generally 
received  opinion  Is,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Greek  psyche,  'the  soul,'  *life,*  in  allusion 
to  the  active  properties  possessed  by  some 
of  the  species.  Botanlcally  It  is  applied  to 
a  genus  of  CinchonacecB,  consisting  of 
shrubs  found  in  tropical  countries,  espe- 
cially in  America.  The  more  Important 
characters  of  the  genus  are :  a  nearly  entire 
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or  slightly  flve-toottaed  calyx  limb ;  a  fun- 
nel-Bhaped  corolla  with  a  regular  tube,  and 
a  spreading  or  reflected  flve-lobed  limb; 
Ore  stamens,  concealed  within  the  corolla 
or  slightly  protruding;  and  a  fleshy  fruit 
surmounted  by  the  calyx,  and  having  two 
smooth  or  ribbed  stones.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  in  terminal  panicles.  Several  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation ;  the  flowers  of  most 
of  them  are  white  or  yellowish,  and  of  no 
great  beauty.  One  is  said  to  grow  upon 
trees  as  an  epiphyte.  Emetic  properties 
are  assigned  to  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
species,  especially  to  those  of  P  emetica,  a 
Peruvian  plant,  which  furnishes  what  is 
called  Striated  Ipecacuanha,  a  substance 
less  valuable  than  the  true  ipecacuanha. 
The  roots  of  P.  Unctoria  and  P.  stUphtirea 
have  been  used  as  dyes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PT.SROXTLON  ittUe,  a  small  timber 
tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,is  the  only  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  Sapindacece.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  Ave  or  seven 
pairs  of  thick  unequal-sided  entire  leaflets, 
with  or  without  a  terminal  one ;  and  axil- 
lary bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  uni- 
sexual by  abortion,  and  have  a  calyx  of 
four  sepals,  four  petals  without  appendages, 
four  free  smooth  stamens,  and  a  two-celled 
flattened  ovary,  bearing  two  distinct  or 
united  styles,  and  two  round-headed  stig- 
mas ;  and  its  ripe  fruit  contains  two  winged 
seeds,  one  in  each  celL  Tlie  timber  of 
PUeroxylon  is  handsome,  durable,  and  takes 
a  good  polish,  and  is  used  at  the  Gape  for 
making  articles  of  furniture  and  agricul- 
tural utensils.  It  is  called  Nieshout  or 
Sneezewood  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  from 
Its  possessing  the  property  of  causing  the 
sawyers  to  sneeze  violently  when  employed 
upon  it  On  account  of  Its  not  being 
much  affected  by  moisture,  it  is  used 
for  mill-work  and  bridges;  and  it  is  said  to 
bum  readily,  even  when  green.      [A.  S.] 

PTARMICA.  A  genus  proposed  for  the 
Achillea  Ptarmiea^  and  some  other  large- 
flowered  chiefly  alpine  species,  which  differ 
from  the  others  in  some  very  trifling  cha- 
racters. 

PTELEA.  The  Greek  name  for  the  elm, 
and  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Asia,  and  included  in  Xanthoxy- 
laeea.  It  may  be  briefly  charslbterised  by 
Its  monoecious  flowers,  which  have  a  four 
to  flve-parted  calyx,  four  to  five  petals, 
and  in  the  male  flowers  as  many  stamens ; 
in  the  female  flowers,  the  two  to  three- 
celled  ovary  is  placed  on  a  short  stalk. 
The  fruit  is  turgid  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  membranous  wing, 
like  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  elm. 

P.  tri/oliata,  the  Shrubby  Tref oU  of  North 
America,  is  frequently  grown  in  shrub- 
beries in  this  country.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  green  colour,  with  three  unequal  leaf- 
lets. In  autumn  these  leaves  assume  a 
flne  yellow  tinge.  The  flowers  are  greenish, 
arranged  in  corymbs  less  conspicuous  than 
the  curious  winged  fruits,  which  ripen  in 


October.  In  Canada  the  young  green 
shoots  are  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the 
form  of  Infusion.  Thefruits  are  bitter  uid 
aromatic,  and  have  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTERANDRA.  AgenxuotMiilpighiaceai, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 
with  large  stipules  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  pink,  variously  disposed  i 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  their 
stalks  jointed  and  provided  with  two  small 
bracts,  flve-parted ;  petals  nearly  regular, 
stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  one  or  sometimes 
both  Bides  of  the  anthers  expanded  into  a 
crest-like  appendage— whence  the  name  of 
the  genus ;  ovaries  three,  slightly  adher- 
ent ;  styles  three.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTERIDOGRAPHIA.  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  Ferns. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Fur 
mariacea,  comprising  astemlessherbfrom 
Japan,  with  a  thick  pr»morse  rhizome,  pec- 
tinate-pinnatisect  stalked  leaves  with  scaly 
petioles  and  numerous  linear-oblong  sub- 
falcate  segments  (the  terminal  one  three- 
lobed),  and;  racemose  flowers.  Calyx  two- 
sepaled,  deciduous;  petals  four,  the  two 
outer  ones  folded,  the  inner  plain ;  star 
mens  four;  ovary  orbicular,  compressed, 
one-celled ;  style  filiform,  with  a  capitate 
two-lobed  stigma.  [J.  T.  SJ 

PTBRIS.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns  typical  of  the  Pteridece.  It  is  known 
by  having  linear  marginal  sori,  on  a  con- 
tinuous linear  receptacle,  and  covered  by 
a  membranaceous  indusium  of  the  same 
form,  combined  with  free  veins.  The 
plants  var>'  greatly  in  size  and  form,  some 
having  pedate  and  others  decompound 
fronds  ;  and  they  are  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  though 
most  plentiful  in  the  latter.  In  the  true 
species  the  vernation  is  terminal ;  but  in 
P.  aquilina,  the  Common  Bracken,  not 
only  is  the  vernation  lateral,  but  the 
Indusium  is  double ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
spore-cases  lie  between  two— an  inner 
and  an  outer  membrane.  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  species  will  have  to 
be  eventually  removed.  See  Pjbsia. 
The  Bracken  is  the  badge  of  the  Robert- 
sons. [T.  M.] 

PTERIB.  In  Greek  componndB  s  a  wing 
or  membranous  expansion. 

PTER00ARPU8.  With  the  exception  of 
one  South  African  species,  this  genus  of 
Leguminosce  is  confined  within  the  tropics, 
but  has  representatives  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  fifteen  described  species 
are  all  trees,  frequently  of  large  size,  and 
have  alternate  pinnate  leaves  with  alter- 
nate or  irregularly  opposite  leaflets,  and 
simple  racemes  or  loose  panicles  of  showy 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  five-toothed 
somewhat  two-lipped  calyx  narrowed  or 
top-shaped  at  the  base,  and  a  papilionaceous 
corolla  with  glabrous  petals,  and  contain 
ten  stamens  united  into  a  sheath,  which  is 
split  on  the  upper  or  both  sides  (some- 
times nine  are  united  and  one  free),  ^dan 
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ovary  with  from  two  to  six  ovules.  The 
pods  are  flat,  nearly  round  or  oval,  and 
somewhat  one-sided— usually  thick  and 
hard  in  the  middle  or  seed-bearing  part, 
"but  more  or  less  attenuated  into  a  thin 
wing  at  the  edges  all  round :  and  they  con- 
tain from  one  to  three  seeds  separated  by 
thin  woody  partitions. 

Gum  Kino  is  obtained  from  trees  of  this 
genus :  in  India  from  P.  Marsupium,  and 
In  Africa  from  P.  erinaceus.  Both  these 
species  are  large  trees,  affording  valuable 
hard  timber ;  that  of  the  former  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  India  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-gins,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
known  In  Western  Africa  as  Rosewood. 
Kino  is  obtained  by  making  Y-shaped  In- 
cisions in  the  bark,  from  which  the  juice 
exudes  and  hardens  into  a  brittle  mass, 
easily  broken  Into  little  angular  shining 
fragments  of  a  bright  ruby  colour.  It  is 
highly  astringent,  and  is  used  medicinally 
In  diarrhoea,  Ac,  and  in  India  for  dyeing 
and  tanning.  Another  species,  P.  satUa- 
limis,  yields  the  deep  red  dyewood  known 
as  Red  Saunders,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  exported  from  India.  CA.8.J 

PTEROCARYA.  A  small  genus  of  Jtig- 
landacetBt  containing  Caucasian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  species,  all  of  them  trees  with 
pinnate  leaves  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
pairs  of  leaflets.  It  is  distinguished  by  Its 
two-winged  indehiscent  fruits.       [A.  S.3 

PTER0CEPHALU8.  A  genus  of  Dipsa- 
atcecBt  founded  on  the  Seabiosa  plumosa  and 
some  others  from  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. In  which  the  calyx  when  in  fruit  Is 
converted  into  a  pappus  of  numerous  soft 
feathery  bristles. 

PTEROCOOCVS.  A  genus  of  Polygona- 
eecBt  from  Southern  Russia  and  Siberia, 
distlngruisbed  from  CaUigafwwn  and  CkMir 
physa  by  having  the  four-angled  nut  with 
each  angle  produced  into  a  double  papery 
or  leathery  wing,  and  by  being  smooth 
between  the  wings.  They  are  leafless 
shrubs,  with  articulated  branches,  ochre- 
ate  stipules,  and  flowers  with  a  flve-parted 
coloured  perianth.  P.  aphyllua.  or  CaUigo- 
num  PaUatia,  has  suborbicular  toothed 
wings  to  the  fruit,  and  reddish  flowers. 
The  roots  when  pounded  are  said  to 
famish  a  mucilaginous  edible  substance 
resembling  gum  tragacanth.       [J.  T.  a] 

PTERODISCUS  gpteioaut^  the  only 
jknown  representative  of  this  genus  of 
Pedaliac&Bt  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with 
tnberous  roots,  conflned  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  now  an  Inmate  of  our  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong 
sinuato-dentate,  the  flowers  axillary  and 
of  a  purple  colour,  which  renders  them 
very  ornamental.  The  calyx  is  small  and 
five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  with 
a  flve-lobed  border;  the  stamens  are 
four,  the  stigma  bilabiate,  and  the  fruit  an 
indehiscent  capsule,  round,  compressed, 
with  two  broad  wings  at  the  edge,  small 
tubercules  at  the  surface,  and  two  or  ap- 
parently six- celled,  two  of  the  cells  con- 
taining isolated  pendulous  seeds.  [B.  S.] 


PTEROGLOSSia  The  name  of  a  ChUian 
perennial  constituting  a  genus  uf  Scrophw 
lariacea.  The  stems  are  numerous,  slender, 
branched;  leaves  pinnately  divided  ;  flow- 
er-stalks axillary  in  loose  panicles ;  calyx 
tubular,  ten-nerved ;  coroilafunnel-shaped, 
contracted  below,  dilated  above,  (be  limb 
unequally  flve-lobed  and  somewhat  two- 
lipped;  stamens  four,  fllaments  dilated; 
anthers  notched  at  the  top,  and  opening 
by  a  chink  at  the  notch  ;  ovary  on  a  short 
stalk  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  fleshy 
lobed  disk;  the  style  dilated  at  its  upper 
portion  and  the  stigma  notched,  with  a 
viscid  gland  In  the  notch,  keeled  on  the 
upper,  flat  on  the  lower  surface,  the  mar- 
gins dilated  into  broad  membranaceous 
wings  that  overlap  the  two  lower  stamens ; 
capsule  two-valved«  concealed  by  the  persis- 
tentcalyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTBROPHYLLA.  A  genus  of  Cunonia- 
eea,  forming  a  tree  from  the  Moluccas, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  erect 
aggregated  spike-like  racemes.  Calyx 
four-cleft,  deciduous ;  petals  four;  stamens 
eight ;  ovary  woolly,  two-celled ;  style  very 
short,  incurved.  [J.  T.  &] 

PTEROPODIUM.  A  doubtful  genus  of 
Bignoniaceot  probably  Identical  with  Jo- 
caranda,  consisting  of  two  South  American 
species,  trees  with  pinnated  or  bipinnated 
leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  purple  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped  or  tubular,  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  stamens  four  in 
number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  the 
anthers  glabrous ;  fruit  unknown.  [B.  SO 

PTEROSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Sterevr 
ItoeecB,  of  the  tribe  Heliclerece,  in  which 
the  ovary  is  borne  on  a  stalk  closely  com- 
bined with  the  stamlnal  column,  and  the 
anthers  are  stipitate  as  in  Heltcterea ;  but 
the  anther-cells  are  linear  and  parallel,  and 
the  capsule  is  almost  woody,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  There  are  about 
fourteen  species,  tropical  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  more  or  less  of  a  scaly  or  stel- 
late tomentnm.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
coriaceous  entire  or  toothed,  and  usually 
very  oblique.  The  flowers  are  on  short 
axillary  peduncles,  usually  large  white  and 
fragrant,  sometimes  attaining  several  inch- 
es In  length,  although  their  beauty  is  di- 
minished by  a  want  of  breadth  and  expan- 
sion. 

PTEROSPORA.  A  genos  of  flr-rapes, 
distinguished  by  having  its  calyx  flve- 
parted,  the  corolla  with  a  flve-toothed 
border,  and  the  seeds  numerous,  small, 
each  with  a  wing-like  membrane.  P.  An- 
dromeda is  the  only  species,  an  annual 
with  flowers  like  Andromeda,  and  the  whole 
plant  dotted  with  viscid  hairs ;  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada.  The  name  is  Indicative  of 
the  mnged  seed,  a  prominent  chanusteris- 
tic  of  the  genus.  [Q.  D.} 

PTEROSTEGIA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  Polygonaeece  and  tribe  EriogonecB, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  enclosed  in  an  in- 
volucre. It  differs  from  others  in  the  in- 
volucre being  formed  of  two  leaves,  which  I 
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enclose  one  flower.  There  are  two  known 
•pecieB.  both  natives  of  California— P.  dry- 
marioidea  and  P.  maeroptera.  The  flrtt  It 
a  smooth  trailing  much-branched  annual 
herb,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves  having 
rounded  or  bilobed  blades,  and  small  in- 
volucres single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
their  margins  crested  with  slender  teeth« 
I  In  P.  macroplera  the  Involucral  leaves  en- 
large as  the  fruit  ripens,  so  that  when 
mature  they  are  half  an  inch  across.  In 
both  the  Involucral  leaves  are  formed  like 
the  valves  of  an  oyster-shelL    [A.  A.  B.] 

PTEROSTYRAX.  The  name  applied  to 
a  Japanese  shrub,  constituting  a  genus  of 
IXyracacea.  The  shrub  is  covered  with 
stellate  hairs,  has  sharply  serrated  ovate 
leaves,  and  bears  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles  of  flowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx 
Is  adherent  for  a  short  distance  to  the 
ovary;  the  stamens  are  ten,  five  longer 
than  the  rest,  all  partially  united  below 
into  a  tube ;  the  ovary  contains  numerous 
ovules,  arranged  in  two  rows ;  the  style 
being  awl-shai)ed,  jointed  above  the  base, 
and  the  stigma  somewhat  flve-lobed.  Fruit 
dry,  somewhat  woody,  partially  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  limb  of  which 
is  expanded,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  five 
wings  to  the  fruit,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  [M.  T.  M .] 

PTEROZONIUM.  A  genus  of  ferns  be- 
longing to  the  Oymnogrammea,  and  sepa- 
rated indeed  from  Qymnogramma  itself, 
where  some  botanists  still  reuin  it.  The 
only  species,  P.  reniforme,  a  South  Ameri- 
can species,  of  dwarf  stature,  with  simple 
reniform  coriaceous  fronds,  has  the  sort 


Pterosoniom  renlforme. 

placed  in  so  remarkable  a  position,  that 
it  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus.  The  sori  are  linear,  and  radiato- 
furcate,  but  laterally  approximate,  so  that 
they  soon  become  confluent  into  a  broad 
horseshoe-shaped  band  on  the  back  of  the 
reniform  frond.  This  confluence  of  the 
contiguous  Imes  of  spore-cases  indicates 
a  considerable  approach  towards  the  struc- 
ture of  Piatyloma.  [T.  MJ 

PTERYGIUM.  Any  wing  or  membranous 
expansion  of  seeds. 


PTERYOODIUM.  A  genus  of  Oape  or- 
chids, small  terrestrial  leafy  plants,  with 
sbeathtng-based  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
racemose  pale-yellow  or  greenish  flowers, 
which  have  their  upper  sepal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals  and  forming  a  hood,  whence 
one  species  is  called  Monk's  CowL  The 
two  lateral  sepals  are  free  and  spreading ; 
and  the  lip  adnateto  the  face  of  the  column, 
and  furnished  with  a  large  tongue-formed 
Appendage  at  its  base.  [A.  &j 

PTERTQOTA.  A  name  under  which  It 
is  proposed  to  separate  StercuXia  alata  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus  on  account  of  its 
winged  seeds.  It  is  an  East  Indian  tree, 
of  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  narcotic 

PTILOTA.  A  beautiful  genus  of  rose- 
spored  Algas  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ceramiaceee,  and  distinguished  by  their 
compressed  inarticulate  frond,  which  is  re- 
peatedly pinnate.  P.  plumom  is  conflned 
to  our  northern  coast,  growing  constantly 
on  Laminaria  digitata.  P.  sericea  is  more 
flnely  divided,  and  is  common  on  our 
coasts,  growing  on  rocks,  and  occasionally 
on  Fhciu  aerratus.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
often  used  for  making  up  seaweed  pic- 
tures. A  species  which  occurs  at  the 
Cape  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Algee, 
and  there  arc  other  southern  species.  The 
genus  does  not  apparently  occur  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.      [M.  J.  a] 

PTI  LOTUS.  A  genus  of  Amaranthacea, 
consisting  of  glabrous  annuals  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Moluccas,  with  narrow  al- 
ternate leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of 
flowers  with  shining  scarious  bracts ;  perl- 
gone  of  flve  sepals,  with  three  bracts  at 
the  base ;  stamens  flve,  united  at  the  base, 
without  intermediate  staminodes ;  anthers 
two-celled ;  utricle  indehlscent  one-seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  woolly  sepals.     [J.  T.  8.] 

PTISAN.  A  medicated  drink  prepared 
from  the  flowers  of  Malva  eylventria. 

PTYCHODE.  An  internal  membrane 
overlying  the  external  skin  of  a  cell  inter- 
nally; the  protoplasm. 

PTYCHOMERIA.  A  genus  of  Burman' 
niacea  consisting  of  six  or  seven  small 
slender  leafless  annuals  from  tropical  Bra- 
zil and  Guiana.  They  are  allied  to  Dictyo- 
stegia,  but  remarkable  for  the  long  slender 
tube  of  the  perianth,  its  three  outer  lobes 
being  more  or  less  three-cleft,  whilst  the 
three  inner  ones  are  very  small  or  entirely 
deflcient. 

PTYCHOTIS.  A  small  genus  of  annual 
or  biennial  plants  belonging  to  the  Umbel- 
tf/ercB,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  India.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  compound  umbels  of  white  flowers 
being  surrounded  by  a  few-leaved  invo- 
lucre, by  the  margin  of  the  calyx  being 
flve-tootbed,  and  the  petals  notched  or  slit 
at  the  apex,  with  a  long  inflexed  point 
proceeding  from  the  sinus  and  cohering 
with  the  middle  vein;  and  by  the  two 
halves  of  the  rough  laterally  compressed 
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fruit,  having  each  fire  equal  tbread-llke 
ribs  with  siiigle  vltts  between  them.  All 
the  species  have  the  8tein4eayes  more  or 
less  minutely  cut  into  numerous  halr-llke 
segments. 

P.Ajowan  is  a  small  p1ant,with  erect  fork- 
ingr  stems,  and  very  few  leaves,  the  lower 
of  which  are  cut  into  numerous  narrow 
segrments  and  the  upper  are  simply  pin- 
nate ;  and  produces  umbels  composed  of 
from  seven  to  nine  rays  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  narrow  entire  leaflets.  It  is 
very  much  cultivated  during  the  cold  sea- 
son in  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  Ajowan 
or  Ajouan,  or  Javanee,  and  valued  for 
its  aromatic  fruits,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 
They  are  very  small,  somewhat  like  cara- 
ways, rough  on  the  surface  and  strongly 
ribbed,  and  remarkable  for  their  strong 
odour  of  thyme.  [A.  S.] 

PUBBRA  (^tas).  The  period  in  the  dura- 
tion of  a  fruit  succeeding  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ovules. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE  PLANT.  Aaarutnettro- 
ptBum. 

PUCCINIA.'  An  Important  genus  of  co- 
niomycetons  Fungi,  and  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  PnecinieBu  It  is  distmguished 
by  the  uniseptate  stipitate  protosporee, 
which  are  not  bound  together  by  gelatine. 
The  species  are  all  parasitic,  growing  on 
the  different  parts  of  phsenogams,  and  in 
a  few  rare  instances  on  cryptogams.  The 
mycelia  creep  amongst  and  penetrate 
the  cells  of  the  mother-plants,  exhaust- 
ing their  juices  and  appropriating  them 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  large  proto- 
spores.  The  species  are  therefore  more 
or  less  destructive  to  the  mother-plant, 
unless  where  they  tend  to  repress  over- 
luxuriance.  P.  graminU,  which  occurs  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  on  grasses, 
and  especially  on  cereals,  is  the  common 
wbeat  mildew,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
diseases  of  wheat,  and  one  for  which  no 
remedy  has  as  yet  been  found.  Were  it 
even  possible  to  devise  any  plan  which 
mi^ht  destroy  every  particle  of  wheat 
mildew,  there  would  still  be  afresh  supply 
In  the  fields  from  the  wild  grasses.  Most 
species  of  Pnecinia,  besides  the  proper 
protospores,  produce  others  which  are 
unicellular,  and  which  are  generally  as- 
sigmed  to  Uredo  or  its  allied  genera.  These, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  distinct  from  the 
young  protospores  before  the  septum  is 
formed.  Occasionally  two  distinct  species 
exist  together  on  the  same  plant.  [M.J.  B.] 

PUOCINIiEI.  A  natural  order  of  conio- 
mycetous  Pimgi,  formerly  restricted  to 
tbose  parasitic  species  which  have  septate 
protospores,  but  now  extended  to  those 
wbich  consist  of  a  single  cell,  provided 
Uiere  be  no  true  peridium,  as  in  ^cidiunt. 
In  Xenodochtu  and  Areirma  the  septa  are 
numerous ;  in  Triphragmium  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  vertical  septum ;  in  the  sections 
Uredinei  and  UsHkiginei  they  are  mostly 
unicellular;  and  in  the  latter  the  mother- 
threads  vanish  at  a  very  early  stage  of 


growth.  In  Cystopua  they  are  chained 
together,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  a  circum- 
stance which  occurs  also  in  the  rose  rust 
referred  to  the  genus  CoUotpcrium.  In  all, 
the  protospores  germinate  either  firom 
some  indifferent  point  by  the  protrusion  I 
of  the  inper  membrane,  or  from  definite 
points  like  many  pollen-grains.  Some  of 
the  species,  as  mildew  and  smut,  are  cos- 
mopolites, but  one  or  two  genera  have  at 
present  occurred  only  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries.  Podiaoma  and  Oymno- 
sporangium  differ  merely  in  their  abundant 
gelatine.  [M.  J.  a] 

PUOOOON.  The  Blood-root,  Sanottinan'a 
canadenti$.  — ,  HAIRY.  Liihoip«rmum 
hirtum.  — ,  HOARY.  Lithotpermum 
canewens.  — ,  YELLOW.  Ejfdraatu  cana- 
densia. 

PUCBLAGB.   (Ft.)    Vinea. 

PUCELLE.    (Fr.)    OalanihUB  nivaiU. 

PUOHA-PAT.  The  Patchouli,  Pogostenum 
Patchouly,  used  in  India  as  an  ingredient 
In  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for  scenting 
the  hair,  clothes,  &c 

PUCHIRIM.  A  South  American  name 
for  Sassafras. 

PUClftRE.  (Fr.)    Plantago  PayUium. 

PUCKFI8T.  PUCKBALL,  or  BALL- 
FIST.  Evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Ger- 
man word  Bofist,  applied  generally  to  the 
larger  puffballs.  According  to  Withering, 
they  are  sometimes  called  Bunt.    [M.  J.  B] 

PUDDING-PIPE  TREE.   Caaaia  Piatula. 

PUDia    (Fr.)    Piataeia  Terebinthua. 

PUERARIA.  lA.  tall  woody  twiner  from 
the  Himalayas,  described  as  constituting 
a  genus  of  Leguminoaa  of  the  suborder 
Papilionac&Bf  having  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  Phaaeoleea,  with  the  jointed  pod 
of  Sedyaareee.  This  point  has  not,  however, 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  genus  may  be  the 
same  as  the  more  recently  established 
NmatanUiua. 

PUETTE.    (Fr.)   Lepidium  rudarale. 

PUFFBALL.    Lycoperdon, 

PUINB.    (Fr.)    Comua  aangtiinea. 

PULAS.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
frondoaa  and  B.  auperba. 

PULIOAIRB.    (Fr.)    PvHeariavulgarU. 

PULIOARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  CaryrvMfera 
of  compound  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
conspicuously  rayed,  all  yellow;  the  florets 
of  the  ray  forming  a  single  row,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  pappus ;  and  those  of  the  disk 
furnished  with  a  hairy  pappus,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  cup-like  membrane.  P. 
dyaenUrica^  the  Common  Fleabane.  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  supposed  virtue 
of  its  smoke  when  burnt  in  driving  away 
fieas.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  mnrshes 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  in  England, 
where  it  is  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  its 
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nnmeroai  bright-yellow  flower-beads,  and 
wrinkled  downy  oblong  leaves.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  one  foot.  P.  vtUr 
garU  is  a  much  smaller  plant,  growing  in 
moist  sandy  places,  bat  is  less  frequent  and 
unpretendUig  in  appearance,      [a  A.  J.] 

PCLLBT-8HAPED.  Circular,  com- 
pressed, contracted  in  the  middle  of  iu 
circumference  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley ; 
as  the  embryo  of  Comtnelyna  commui%i$. 

PULLIPUNTA.  A  Peruvian  name  for 
Pkytelepluu  maeroearpa. 

PULLOM.  An  African  name  for  Bomtex 
Ceiba. 

PULL-PIPES.  A  local  North  of  England 
name  for  the  stems  of  some  of  the  larger 
SituiMta. 

PULLUa.   Black,  with  a  strong  lustre. 

PULMONAIRB.    (Fr.)    PMlnumaria.   — 

DE  ChAnB.  SHeta  pvlnumaeea.  —  DES 
FRAN^AIS.  Hieraceum  pnlmonarium. 
— DESMARAIS.  Oentiana  Pneunumanthe, 
—  DB  YIR6INIE.    Puisnonaria  virginica. 

PULMONARIA.  The  Lungwort:  a  genus 
of  Bcraginacetef  occurring  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  consisting  of  hispid  peren- 
nials, with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  large 
ovate  root-leaves,  often  marked  with  white 
blotches ;  the  stems  short,  with  smaller 
leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  bine 
flowers,  which  are  red  while  in  bud.  Calyx 
flve-sided  tubular  flve-toothed,  bell-shaped 
in  fruit;  corolla  between  funnel-shaped 
and  salver-shaped,  with  an  open  throat 
without  scales;  stamens  Included;  nuts 
free,  smooth,  afllzed  to  the  receptacle  by 
the  truncate  bases.  Two  species  occor 
in  Britain:  P. oi^nolia,  with  ovate  root- 
leaves,  probably  an  introduced  pUnt ;  and 
P.anguitifolia^  with  elliptical  root-leaves 
narrowed  at  the  base,  which  appears  to  be 
wild  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  [J.  T.  &] 

The  Pulmonaria  formerly  held  a  place  in 
almost  every  garden,  under  the  country 
name  of  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  its  purple 
flowers  and  spotted  leaves  recommending 
it  to  notice;  whilst  it  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  Its  reputed  medicinal  qualities  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  was  hence  called 
Lungwort.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
woods  and  thickets.  Its  former  use  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs  was  indicated  to  our 
forefathers  by  the  well-deflned  white  spots 
on  the  leaves  of  the  P.  oiJlcinalU.  These 
spots  were  supposed  so  far  to  imitate 
those  of  the  lungs,  as  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Nature  to  point  out  its  uses, 
especially  in  consumption.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
says  that  '  every  part  of  the  plant  is  mu- 
cilaginous; but  its  reputation  for  coughs 
arose  not  from  this  circumstance,  but  from 
the  speckled  appearance  of  the  leaves  re- 
sembling the  lungs  I '  The  Lungwort,  how- 
ever, offers  an  Interesting  Instance  of  a 
plant  which,  though  having  been  used  as  a 
remedy  from  the  most  superstitious  mo- 
tives, yet  fortunately  possessed  those  de- 
mulcent qualities,  which  from  their  bene- 
ficial effects  were  confirmation  of  the  belief 
in  a  wrong  theory.  [J.  B.] 


PULP.  The  juicy  tissue  found  in  the 
Interior  of  plants ;  sometimes  spiled  to 
the  succulent  hymenium  of  f  ungals. 

PULQUE.  The  fermented  juice  of  Agavt, 

PUL8ATILLB.  (Fr.)  Anemom  PuUa- 
tiUa,  sometimes  called  Pulsatilla  vulgaris. 

PULSE.  A  common  name  for  the  seeds 
of  many  cultivated  Leguminosat  such  as 
peas,  beans,  kc 

PULTEN^fiA.  A  genus  of  LegvmfMOsa 
of  the  suborder  Papi/tonocttB  and  tribe  Po- 
dalyriea,  consisting  of  Australian  shrubs, 
with  alternate  entire  or  two-lobed  small 
sessile  leaves,  small  brown  stipules,  and 
yellow  or  orangeK»lonred  flowers  In  ter- 
minal heads  or  in  the  upper  axils,  always 
surrotmded  by  small  brown  or  scarlous 
bracts.  The  calyx-lobes  are  nearly  equal, 
the  stamens  all  free,  the  pod  small,  more 
or  less  flattened,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
species,  two  or  three  of  which  are  occasion- 
ally grown  in  greenhouses  amongst  other 
Australian  papilionaceous  shrubs. 

PULVEROUS.  Powdery ;  consisting  of 
powdery  matter. 

PULVERULENT.  Covered  with  dust  or 
powdery  matter. 

PULVINULI.   Spongy  excrescences  in  j 
Lichens,  sometimes  rising  up  from  the 
thallus  and  often  resembling  minute  trees, 
as  in  Partnelia  gUrnitUifera, 

PULVINULU8.  A  heap  of  naked  spores, 
such  as  occur  in  the  genus  Spiloma. 

PULVINU8  (adj.  PULVINATB,  PUL- 
TINIFORM).  A  cushion-like  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  some  leaves,  or  at  the  apex 
of  some  petioles. 

PULVI8.   Powder,  dust,  &C. 

PUMIOIN.    (Fr.)    Palm-oiL 

PUMILU8.  Short.close-growlng,  as  com- 
pared with  other  species  of  the  same  genoB 
or  family. 

PUMPKIN.  A  species  of  Gourd,  Cueur- 
Wta  Pepo.  The  name  is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  other  gourds. 

PUN.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves  of 
Typha  elephanUna. 

PUNCHUDE.    (Fr.)    AkIndofoUve. 

PUNCTATA  VA8A.  Dotted  vessels; 
tubes  having  dot-like  appearances  on  their 

sides.     See  BOTHRBXCHTMA. 

PUNCTATE.  Dotted;  marked  with  some 
colour  disposed  in  very  small  round  spots 
or  points. 

PUNCTUM  VBGETATIONIS.  The  grow- 
ing point  of  a  leaf-bud. 

PUNGA-PUNGA.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
from  the  pollen  of  the  Raupo,  Typha  an- 
gustifolia. 

PUNGENT.  TermlnAtlng  gradually  in  a 
hard  sharp  point,  as  the  lobes  of  the  Holly 
leaf. 
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PUNICA.  Owing  to  the  singular  struc- 
ture of  its  fruit,  this  genus,  which  con- 
tains only  one  species,  P.  Granatum  (the 
Pomegranate),  was  bjcsome  botanists  form- 
ed Into  a  separate  order  Granatea ;  but  it  is 
now  more  generally  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Myrtacece.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  resides  in  Its  being  composed  of  two 


Paniea  Gnuiatnm. 
whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the 
other,  the  lower  consisting  of  three  or 
four  and  the  upper  of  from  ttre  to  ten 


Punica  Granaium  (fruit). 

carpels  ;  and  its  seeds  also  differing  from 
the  rest  of  the  order  in  taarlng  a  pellucid 
pulpy  coating. 

The  Pomegranate  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and  Is  usually  a 
tree  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  oblong  or  Innce-shaped  en- 
tire leaves,  destitute  of  dots,  and  without 
the  marginal  vein  usual  in  Myrtaeea\  but 
there  is  a  dwarf  variety  with  narrower 
leaves,  sometimes  called  P.  nana,  natura- 
lised in  the  West  Indies.  Its  flowers  are 
nsoaUy  scarlet,  though  sometimes  white  or 
yellowish,  and  have  a  leathery  top-shaped 
calyx  divided  at  the  top  into  five  to  seven 
^alvate  lobes,  and  as  many  or,  in  certain 
doQMe-flowerlng  varieties,  a  larger  namber 
of  petals.  Pomegranates  are  greatly  valued 
in  warm  countries  on  account  of  their  de- 
liclons,  cooling,  and  refreshing  pulp.  Nu- 
meroos  varieties  are  grown,  some  being 
sweet  and  vinous,  and  others  acid  or  of  a 
hitter  astringent  taste ;  and  the  colour  of 
their  palp  Is  also  much  redder  in  some  than 
In  others.  They  are  generally  about  the  size 
of  the  list,  and  have  a  tough  leathery  rind 
of  a  beautiful  deep  golden  colour  tinged 
with  red,  and  are  crowned  with  the  re- 
msins  of  the  calyx-lobes.   The  rind,  espe- 


cially that  of  the  bitter  kind,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  is  used  for 
tanning  the  celebrated  morocco-leather, 
and  also  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  the 
flowers  likewise  yield  a  red  dye.     [A.  &] 

PUNICBUS.   The  same  as  Phoeniceus. 

PUNICIN.  A  peculiar  principle,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Qrana- 
turn,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  oleo- 
resin. 

PUNK.   Touchwood  or  vegetable  tinder. 

PUNNEERIA.  A  genus  of  Solanaceco 
containing  only  one  species,  P.  cooffulanst 
common  in  rocky  and  cultivated  soil 
throughout  Scinde,  Affghanistan,  and  Be- 
loochistan,  and  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  those  countries  on  account  of  its  berries 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk, 
in  the  same  manner  as  rennet,  for  which 
they  are  substituted  by  the  Beloochees  and 
Aflghans,  who  call  them  Puneer-bund,  i.e. 
cheesemaker.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  grow- 
ing from  one  to  three  feet  high,  clothed  in 
all  parts  with  a  down  formed  of  star-like 
hairs,  which  give  it  an  ash-grey  hue.  Its 
leaves  sometimes  grow  in  pairs,  and  are 
thickish  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both 
surfaces,  oblong  or  lance-shaped  and  un- 
equal-sided ;  and  bear  in  their  axils  two  or 
three  small  drooping  flowers,  which  are 
unisexual  by  abortion,  the  sexes  being 
borne  on  distinct  plants.  Both  have  a  five- 
cut  calyx,  that  of  the  female  increasing  In 
size  after  flowering  and  closely  enveloping 
the  ripe  fruit ;  and  their  bell-shaped  corolla 
has  a  flve-parted  limb.  The  males  contain 
flve  fertile  stamens  as  long  as  the  corolla- 
tube,  and  an  imperfect  ovary ;  and  the  fe- 
males flve  short  barren  stamens,  and  a  per- 
fect two-celled  ovary  bearing  a  simple 
style  and  two  broad  flat  stigmas.   [A.  8.] 

PUNOWUR  PAIT.  A  Malayan  name  for 
Eurycoma  Umgifolia. 

PTTPUNHA.  A  name  used  In  the  Amazon 
district  for  Quilielma  apeciosa, 

PURA-AU.orPURATRURA.  ATahltlan 
name  for  Cratava  religioaa, 

PTJRDI^A.  A  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
ternate sessile  entire  glabrous  and  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  pink  flowers  in  an  ele- 
gantly drooping  terminal  raceme.  The 
calyx  consists  of  flve  very  unequal  sepals, 
which  as  well  as  the  bracts  are  thin  and 
scarious ;  there  are  flve  distinct  petals,  and 
ten  stamens  with  the  anthers  opening  In 
terminal  pores  as  in  Ericacete ;  the  fruit  is 
a  four-celled  nut  with  one  seed  in  each  cell. 
It  forms  a  genus  of  the  little  group  of  Cy- 
riUacea  nearly  allied  to  Ericacete,  although 
polypetalous.  It  was  named  after  M.  Purdle, 
the  collector,  who  discovered  it  near  La 
Cruz  in  New  Grenada. 

PVR6A  MACHO.  Ipvmaa  batatoidea. 
—  DE  QENTIO,  or  DA  PAULISTAS.  Anda 
QnmegiL 

PURKINJIA.  A  generic  name  applied 
by  Presl  to  some  specimens  of  a  Mexi- 
can shrub  figured  by  him,  but  which  ap- 
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pear  to  be  a  diseased  state  of  some  species 
of  Myr$inact(Bf  probably  an  ArdUia. 

PURPLB.  DoUredwltbasUgtatdaahof 
blue. 

PURPLB-HEART,  GUIANA.  Copaifera 
pubi/lora  and  C.  bracteata.  — ,  TRINIDAD. 
Pettogyne  paniculata.  —,  WEST  INDIAN. 
Copai/era  oifflcinaliM. 

PURPLE-LIP.    Vanma  davieukOa. 

PURPLEa    VCMo. 

PURPLEWORT.    Oomarum  paltutre. 

PURPURASOEN&  Having  a  porpllah 
colour. 

PURRET.    AUiumPorrum. 

PURSE-TASSELS.    Museari  eomoaum. 

PURSHIA.  A  sbmh  from  the  Oregon 
district  in  North-west  America,  with  small 
villous  three-toothed  orthree-lobed  leaves, 
I  and  solitary  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers, 
forming  a  genus  otSosaeea,  allied  in  many 
respects  to  Oeunt. 

PURSILL.  A  Scotch  name  for  Alaria 
eseufonto. 

PURSLANE,  or  PUROELLAINE.  Por- 
tulaca  oteracea.  —,  MILK.  Euphorlna 
vtaculata.  — ,  SEA.  Atriplex  or  ObUme 
poTtulacoides ;  sometimes  used  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  Obione.  — ,  SEASIDE.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Seguvium  Porlula- 
ccutnim.  — ,  WATER.  Peplia;  also  T8- 
nardia  pcUuttria.  —,  WILD.  EuphorMa 
Peplis. 

PURSLANE-TREE.    Portulaearta  afro. 

PUS,  PODUS.  In  Greek  compounds  » 
foot  or  stalk. 

PUSCHKINIA.  A  genus  of  LOiaeea, 
with  the  habit  of  SeiUa,  but  having  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  cohering  at  the 
base,  and  the  filaments  united  into  a  tube 
forming  a  slz-lobed  crown.  It  is  a  small 
bulbous  plant,  with  two  narrow  leaves, 
and  a  scape  supporting  a  lax  raceme  of 
campanulate  rotate  pale-blue  flowers.  It  Is 
a  native  of  Southern  Russia.       [J.  T.  S.] 

PUSILLUS.   Very  smalL     See  Pbbpu- 

8ILLU8. 

PU8SLY.  A  name  used  In  the  North 
American  prairies  for  Purslane. 

PUTAMEN.  The  hard  bony  lining  or 
stone  of  the  fruit  of  many  plants,  as  of 
the  Plum,  Cherry,  Ac 

PUTCH-LEAF.  A  Malayan  name  for 
Patchouly. 

PUTCHUK.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
roots  of  the  (Tostus,  Aplotaxiu  Lappa. 

PUTERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Typha 
elephantina. 

PUTIET.    (Fr.)    Oeranu  Pains. 

PUTRANJIVA.  A  large  timber-tree,  with 
a  white  close-grained  very  hard  wood,  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Central  and 
Peninsuhur   India,:  forming  a  genus  of 


EuvhorbiaMm  closely  allied  to  Ph^Uemth'uSt 
nnd chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fruit,which 
is  always  one-eeeded  only,  although  de- 
rived from  a  three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  In  each  ceU. 

PUTTERLICKIA.  A  genus  of  CeUutra- 
eea  founded  on  the  CeUutrtu  pyracanthus 
and  an  allied  species,  beth  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  differ  from  the  other  species 
of  CeUutnu  in  having  about  six  ovules  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary  in&tead  of  two  only. 
The  genus  is  not  adopted  by  all  botanists. 

PUTTT-ROOT.   Aplectrumhyemaie, 

PUTWA.  An  Indian  name  for  string 
and  ropes  made  from  the  fibre  of  Bavhinia 
raeemosa. 

PUYA.  This  Is  the  same  as  PourreUa 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  is  a  tropical  and 
sontbem  subtropical  genus  of  Bromelior 
cece,  the  species  of  which  have  simple 
sometimes  almost  arboreous  leafy  stems, 
with  narrow  spiny  leaves,  and  simple  or 
compound  bracteated  flower-spikes.  Its 
flowers  have  a  six-parted  perianth,  with 
the  divisions  In  two  series,  the  outer  caly- 
cine  and  the  inner  petalold.  [A.  S.] 

PUYA    Biihmeria  Puya. 

PYA  A  name  used  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  Tacca  ouanica. 

PYCNANTHEMUM.  The  generic  name 
of  the  Mountain  Mints  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  closely  allied  to  our  own 
mints,  but  have  evidently  two-lipped  co- 
rollas, in  common  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  Ldbiatat  while  In  Mentha  the  corolla 
has  an  almost  equally  four-lobed  border. 
About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  pereu- 
nial  herbs  with  erect  four-angled  stems, 
furnished  with  opposite  mint-like  or  hys- 
sop-like leaves  smelling  like  those  of 
spearmint  or  pennyroyal,  and  small  white 
or  lilac  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  dense 
cymose  bracted  heads.  To  this  the  generic 
name  (derived  from  the  Greek  pyknoa 
'dense,*  and  antkemon  'a flower') alludes. 
The  chief  features  of  the  genus  are  the 
shortly  tubular  two-lJpped  and  ten  to  thir- 
teen-nerved  calyx,  naked  in  the  throat ;  the 
two-lipped  corolla;  and  the  four  perfect 
stamens.  [A  A.  B.] 

PYCNIDIA  Many  species  of  Sphceria 
and  allied  genera  have  a  second  kind  of 
fruit  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
perithecia,  but  instead  of  producing  ascl 
generating  naked  spores.  These  organs  are 
called  pycnidia  to  distinguish  them  from 
perithecia.  In  Eryaiphe  two  kinds  of 
pycnidia  are  sometimes  present,  the  one 
like  the  normal  fruit,  the  other  produced 
by  a  transformation  of  one  or  more  cells 
of  the  short  chains  of  spores  produced  on 
the  white  spawn.  Pycnidia  require  to  be 
cautiously  distinguished  from  spermogo- 
nia,  and  indeed  are  in  many  cases  to  be  re- 
cognised only  by  observing  whether  the 
granules  to  which  they  give  rise  are  capa- 
ble of  germination.  [M.  J.  BJ 
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coBBlsting  of  three  or  four  trees  or  shrubs 
from  tropical  Africa,  with  alternate  oval 
or  oblong  leaves,  often  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  numerous  small  flowers  in  dense 
compound  racemes  in  the  upper  axils  ;  the 
terminal  flower  female,  the  lower  ones  in 
clusters,  either  all  males  or  with  a  female 
one  In  the  centre  of  each  cluster.  Nothing 
is  Imown  of  them  beyond  their  botanical 
characters. 

PTCNOPTERia   Lastrea, 

PTCNOS.  In  Gi-eek  compounds  s  close, 
dense,  compact:  hence  pycnocephahts, 
close-headed,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
▼ery  compact  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

PTCNOSORUS.  A  genns  of  Compoaitm 
of  the  tribe  GnaphaliecB,  founded  on  an 
Aostrallan  cottony  undershrub,  with  ob- 
long-linear alternate  leaves,  and  very  small 
but  exceedingly  numerous  flower^heads, 
densely  clustered  into  a  doubly  compound 
globular  head  of  about  an  inch  diameter. 

PTCN08P0RA.  A  decumbent  or  as- 
cending weedy  perennial,  constituting  a 
genus  of  LegnminoscB  of  the  suborder  Par 
pUiofaacecB,  having  the  habit  foliage  and 
nearly  the  flowers  of  a  Desmodium,  but 
which  on  account  of  the  pod,  which  is  not 
jointed  but  ovoid  and  inflated  like  that  of 
a  Orotalaria  or  of  a  Flemingia,  must  be 
clasfjed  In  the  tribe  FlemingicB.  It  is 
common  in  South-eastern  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  Northern  Australia. 

PTCNOSTELMA  ehineMe,  or  Aselepias 
TonieuUtta,  is  the  sole  representative  of 
a  geons  of  AeciepiadacecB  inhabiting  the 
moontain-slopes  of  Northern  China.  It  Is 
u  erect  perennial  herb,  with  opposite  i 
Uoesr  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  green 
flowers,  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla 
deeply  cut  into  five  lobes,  and  a  simple 
cfHxma  composed  of  five  leaflets.  The 
fndt  is  unknown.  [B.  &] 

PYGErM.  One  of  the  few  genera  of 
J>n9aeea,  consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  with  entire  leaves,  and 
uSOuj  and  lateral  clusters  of  flowers 
Bore  or  less  covered  with  woolly  hairs. 
Hie  flowers  are  six-parted,  a  circumstance 
whWi  with  the  characters  presented  by 
the  dry  fruit,  with  a  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped  stone  contracted  in  the  middle, 
aerrei  to  distingniah  the  genus  from  its 
congenen.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTRAMIDAL.  Haying  the  figure  of  an 
■ngoiar  cone,  but  more  frequently  used  as 
in  equivalent  for  Conical ;  as  the  prickles 
of  some  roses,  the  root  of  the  carrot,  and 
the  heads  of  many  trees. 

PTRENA,  The  stone  fonnd  In  the  inte- 
rior nf  the  drupe  and  of  similar  fruits, 
OQMd  by  the  hardening  of  the  endocarp. 

PTRBNACANTHA.  An  Indian  climbing 
ibrah,  with  milky  juice,  thread-like  stems, 
ud  stalked  elliptic  entire  alternate  leaves, 
has  been  so  named,  and  Is  considered  to 
constitute  a  genus  of  itself,  whose  position 
ta  dovbtfol.   LIndley  refers  it  to  Artoear- 


pacece;  otheTB  to  StUaginacecB.  The  flowers 
are  small,  dioscious,  arranged  in  spikes  or 
heads.  Calyx  four-parted;  stamens  four; 
ovary  detached  with  two  pendulous  ovules; 
stigma  sessile.  The  fruit  is  drupe-like,  its 
stone  pitted  on  the  outside,  internally 
spiny,  the  spines  projecting  into  the  seed ; 
albumen  fleshy.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
expressive  of  the  above-mentioned  pecu- 
liarity of  the  stone  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRENIUM.  Either  the  receptacle  or 
peritheclum  of  certain  fungals. 

PYRENOMYCETES.  A  name  given  by 
Pries  to  the  Fungi  Included  in  this  volume 
under  the  natural  orders  SphcBriacei  and 
Phacidiacei.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PYR^THRK  (Pr.)  Anacyelua  Pyre- 
thrum. 

PYRBTHRUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
CompogitcB,  very  nearly  allied  to  Chrysan- 
themum, and  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  It.  The  distinctive  features  reside 
in  the  presence  in  Pyreihrum  of  a  pappus, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  membranous 
border,  and  in  the  achenes  or  fruits  lieing 
angular  but  not  winged.  The  species  are 
abundant  In  the  temperate  countries  of 
the  Old  World ;  and  many  of  them  are  In 
cultivation  as  ornamental  greenhouse  or 
hardy  plants. 

P.  Parthenium  is  frequently  met  with  In 
a  wild  state  in  this  country,  but  it  is  es- 
teemed a  doubtful  native,  and  is  considered 
to  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is  an 
erect  branching  plant,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  with  somewhat  downy  pinnate 
leaves ;  and  the  flower-heads  less  than  half 
an  inch  across,  arranged  in  a  terminal  loose 
corj'nib :  the  florets  of  the  ray  white,  those 
of  the  disk  or  centre  yellow.  The  plant 
has  bitter  tonic  properties,  like  tliose  of 
chamomile  {Anihemia  nobilis) ;  and  is  a  po- 
pular remedy  in  slight  fevers,  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  Feverfew,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  allied  plants.  The 
smell  of  the  whole  herb  Is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  bees.  The  plant  pro- 
ducing the  root  known  in  shops  as  Radix 
Pyrethri,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain,  used  as  an 
Irritant  and  for  the  relief  of  toothache, 
&c.,  is  included  in  Anacyclus  :  which  see. 
The  name  of  the  present  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  la8^ 
named  plant,— from  pur '  flre,'  in  allusion 
to  the  hot  taste  of  the  root.      fM.  T.  M.] 

PYROLACE^  (Wintergreena.)  A  nap 
tural  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  erlcal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs  with 
simple  leaves,  and  racemose  or  solitary 
flowers;  sepals  five,  persistent;  corolla 
regular  deciduous,  four  to  fl  ve-parted ;  sta- 
mens hypogynous,  eight  to  ten,  free  and 
perfect,  the  anthers  opening  by  pores; 
ovary  four  to  flve-celled ;  style  one,  decli- 
nate.  Fruit  a  four  to  flve-celled  capsule 
with  central  placentae;  seeds  numerous,  al- 
buminous ;  embryo  minute.  Natives  of 
temperate  climates  In  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  north  of  Asia.   There  are  half 
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a  dozen  genera.  Mid  aboat  a  score  of  spe- 
cies. Examples :  Pyrola,  Moneta.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PYROLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  of  Wintergreens,  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed from  its  allies  by  hariug  the  margins  of 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  connected  by  a 
web.  The  species  are  small  plants,  natives 
of  Xorthem  Europe  and  of  North  America, 
of  very  graceful  aspect  when  in  flower. 
The  name  is  a  diminutive  of  pj/nut  a 'pear- 
tree,'  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Pear.  [G.  D.] 

PTROLIRION.  A  genus  of  ArHarylUda- 
cea,  consisting  of  a  few  Peruvian  bulbous 
plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  flstular 
scapes,  bearing  a  solitary  erect  orange-co- 
loured flower,  similar  to  Zephyranthe*. 
The  perianth  is  campanulately  funnel- 
shaped  from  a  short  tube,  with  a  six-parted 
regiUar  limb,bearlng  six  scalesin  the  throat; 
stamens  six  subequal,  inserted  below  the 
scales  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth  ;  style 
declinate.with  a  trifld  stigma ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  with  many  ovules.  It  differs  from 
Zephyranthe$  in  the  cochleariform  apices 
of  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

PTRRHOSA.  Under  this  name  a  genus 
of  Myriaticacea  has  been  designated,  but 
Drs.  Hooker  and  Tliomson  consider  It  to 
form  rather  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
Myristica,  including  those  species  with 
flowers  arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  whose 
perianth  is  two  to  four-lobed,  smooth,  con- 
cealing the  column  of  stamens,  which  is 
somewhat  globular,  concave  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  anthers.  The  mace  of 
one  species,  M.  {Pyrrho8a)tinoen9t  is  stated 
by  Blume  to  stain  the  fingers  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  natives  of  Amboyna  make  a 
pigment  of  it  with  the  addition  of  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  staining  their  teeth  red. 
The  name  it  probably  derived  from  the 
flery-red  colour  of  the  mace.     CM.  T.  M.] 

PYRROOOMA.  A  name  given  by  De- 
candolle  to  a  genus  of  CompotiUB  which 
has  since  been  reduced  to  Aplopappu$. 

PYRROa  In  Greek  compounds  aflame- 
coloured  or  flery. 

PYRULARIA.  Agennsofsandalworta, 
having  the  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistils  on  another;  the  former  are  sur- 
rounded by  flve  deep  revoiute  divisions, 
five  glands  alternate  with  them,  and  flve 
stamens  opposite  to  them;  the  fertile 
flowers  have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
seed-vessel,  and  its  border  flve-cieft.  The 
species  are  North  American  shrubs,  with  the 
leaves  and  branches  alternate,  the  former 
oblong  ovate  and  hairy ;  and  the  flowers 
very  small,  arranged  in  spikes.      [G.  D.] 

PYRUS.  A  genus  of  PonuuxtB,  consist- 
ing of  trees  or  sbru1>s  with  entire  or  pin- 
nately-dlvided  leaves,  and  showy  flowers, 
either  proceeding  with  a  few  leaves  from 
buds  or  spurs  on  a  former  year's  wood,  or 
in  simple  or  branched  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  year's  shoots.  The  calyx-tube  ad- 
heres to  the  ovary,  and  the  flve  small 
divisions  generally  persist  on  the  top  of 


the  fruit.  There  are  flve  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  flve  or  fewer  ovaries  and 
styles,  which  at  the  time  of  flowering  are 
often  distinct  from  each  other,  although 
enclosed  within  the  calyx-tube ;  but  as  the 
fruit  enUu*ges  the  ovaries  become  com- 
pletely united,  and,  with  the  thickened 
calyx-tube,  form  a  fleshy  mass  divided  in 
the  centre  Into  flve  or  fewer  cells  of  a 
leathery  or  cartilaginous  consi8tence.called 
the  core— each  cell  containing  one  or  two 
seeds  or  pips.  It  is  the  consistence  of 
this  core  alone  that  separates  i^nis,  as  a 
genus,  from  Cratcegut  and  others  which 
have  the  ceils  hard  and  bony. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  natives  of  the  temperate  or 
mountainous  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  chiefly  in  Europe  and  Central 
Asia ;  and  several  are  In  very  extensive 
cultivation.  Amongst  those  with  undi- 
vided; leaves,  P.  comrnvnUt  the  Pear,  and 
P.  Maltu,  the  Apple,  the  badge  of  the  La- 
monts,  have  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Siberian  Crab,  P.  prunifoHOt  is  planted 
sometimes  in  our  shrubberies. 

Amongst  the  rut-leaved  species  the  most 
important  are  the  White  Beam-tree,  P.  Aria; 
the  Wild  Service-tree,  P.  torminaUt;  the 
Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan-tree,  the  badge 
of  the  M'Larhlans,  P.  Axicuparia;  and  the 
cultivated  Service-tree,  P.  8orbu8—all  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and, 
except  the  last,  indigenous  to  Britain. 

The  above  trees  mostly  supply  a  hard 
wood,  although  few  of  them  attain  a  sulfl- 
clent  size  to  be  considered  as  timber-trees. 
One  species,  P.  ChanuBmegpUuSt  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe, 
is  never  more  than  a  bush,  and  sometimes 
flowers  and  fruits  when  not  above  six 
Inches  or  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  Apple,  P.  Malus,  is  called  In  its  wild 
state  the  Crab,  and  from  this  the  vast 
number  of  cultivated  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. The  leaves  ar^  acutely  serrated  or 
crenated,  more  or  less  downy  beneath; 
and  the  flowers  grow  In  corymbs,  and  have 
glabrous  styles.  The  fruit,  generally  con- 
cave at  the  base,  is  well  known  ;  in  some 
varieties  it  is  sweet,  in  others  acid ;  and 
some  of  the  cider-apples  are  a  mixture  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  or,  as  termed  by  the 
French,  araer-doux.  The  tree  is  deciduous, 
and  attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  Apple  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Jfeto,  by  the  Romans  Mor 
lum :  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  ap- 
plied the  term  Pomum  to  any  round  fleshy 
fruit.  Decandolle  states  {66ographU  Bo- 
tanique,  p.  890)  that  the  root  of  nearly 
all  the  names  of  the  ^ple  Is  Ab,  Ap,  Al, 
Aff:  forexample,  the  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks  call  the  fruit  Alma  (a  memora- 
ble  name),  the  Bretons  Aval  or  AvOen,  the 
Welsh  A/alen,  the  Germans  Apfel ;  and 
analogous  to  this  is  our  English  name, 
and  those  of  other  nations  In  the  north  of 
Europe— as  Saxon,  Appl  or  AppU ;  Dutch, 
Appel ;  Danish,  Ad>le ;  Swedish,  Aple. 

The  Apple  in  its  wild  state  exists  Ib  most 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  In  the  region 
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of  the  Oauca0a8.  Its  ruitiyatlnn  extends 
to  the  most  nortbem  extremity  of  Britain. 
We  learn  from  a  Synopsis  of  the  Vegetable 
ProdhiOs  of  Norway,  by  Dr.  Schtlbler,  and 
from  specimens  sent  to  the  International 
Exblbltion  in  1862,  from  that  country, 
that  '  the  Grab  Apple  grows  wild  In  tbe 
lowlands  as  fur  north  as  Dronthelm  (.lat. 
ear>  250.  Even  in  Romsdal  (lat.  62°  250, 
I  specimens  are  found  growing  wild  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  stems 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  Cultivated  apple- 
trees  grow  as  standards  up  to  lat.  65°  10", 
and  the  earlier  sorts  will  undoubtedly 
ripen  farther  north  against  walls.  Beyond 
this  degree  of  latitude  scarcely  any  apple- 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.'  It  appears  from  this  statement 
that  the  Apple  will  grow  in  a  very  high  lati- 
tude, and  that  it  is  amongst  the  hardiest  of  ! 
our  fniit-treea.  Its  blossoms,  however,  are 
Bjore  susceptible  of  cold  than  are  even  1 
those  of  tbe  peach  and  nectarine ;  the 
Utter  naturally  expand  earlier  than  those 
of  tbe  apple,  appearing  when  the  winter  > 
Is  scarcely  over— in  March ;  whereas  the 
apple  does  not  bloom  till  May,  when  the 
nights  are  in  general  much  warmer  than 
when  the  peach  comes  in  flower;  and  not 
being  adapted  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  to 
vhlch  the  latter  Is  subject.  Its  blossoms 
nore  readily  perish  with  a  slight  degree  of 
frost. 

Although  the  Apple  exists  in  high  lati- 
tudes^ its  fruit  In  such  is  but  small— not 
from  tbe  excessive  cold  to  which  the  tree 
1«  exposed  In  winter,  but  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat  In  summer ;  for  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  winters  are  long  and  intensely 
eold,  the  apples  are  large  and  of  splendid 
eoUmr;  but  there  the  summers,  though 
ihort,  are  very  hot.  In  tropical  climates 
the  Apple  does  not  succeed  ;  but  its  cultl- 
vstion  extends  from  the  far  north,  as  we 
hare  mentioned,  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  rone,  thus  extending  over 
avast  portion  of  the  globe.  According  to 
Royle,  it  is  cultivates  in  the  north  of  In- 
dia, but  more  abundantly  In  Kashmir  and 
a^bing  countries.  It  Is  perfectly  natu- 
nUsed  In  America;  In  the  northern  and 
Diddle  portions  of  the  United  States,  its 
produce  is  very  flne ;  in  Canada  likewise, 
u  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  saw 
tbe  Canadian  specimens  at  the  Intema- 
tioaal  Exhibition  of  fruits  at  South  Ken- 
alogton.  Large  quantities  of  American 
apples  arc  regularly  exported  in  the  ice- 
ahfpsfrom  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
to  tbe  seaports  of  India  and  other  Eastern 
conntries,  where  the  apple-tree  is  not 
grown ;  and  being  packed  In  Ic«  they  are 
iaoded  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  es- 
teemed a  great  luxury  by  the  European  In- 
babttantjt.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
1b  Aactralla  and  In  New  Zealand,  where,  In 
a»e  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
nothing  better  In  the  way  of  fruits  than  a 
few  wild  berries  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
whereof  apples  there  were  none,  the  latter 
«e  now  abundant,  and  attain  great  perfec- 

When  this  most  useful  fruit  was  first 


cultivated  In  Britain  is  uncertain— proba- 
bly by  the  Romans,  to  whom  twenty-two 
varieties  were  known  in  Pliny's  time. 
Many  kinds  of  cider-apples  appear,  from 
their  names,  to  have  been  Introduced  from 
Normandy  ;  but  many  are  doubtless  seed- 
lings that  have  sprung  up  from  pips,  and, 
without  grafting,  have  been  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  cider-making.  Prom 
their  names,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties 
In  cultivation  at  the  present  day  to  Hol- 
land, and  to  France;  but  on  the  whole  the 
varieties  of  English  origin  are  the  best 
for  our  climate,  and  the  most  suitable  to 
English  taste.  Many  of  the  foreign  kinds 
have  a  mawkish  sweetness  ;  whereas  we 
prefer  not  sweetness  alone,  but  a  brisk 
subacid  sugary  apple,  and  of  such  we  have 
a  vast  number.  The  collection  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  contains  up- 
wards of  1,500  varieties  of  dessert,  kitchen, 
and  cider  apples,  and  more  are  continually 
being  raised.  Many  of  the  above  are, 
however,  considered  no  longer  worthy  of 
cultivation,  but  some  of  English  origin 
have  acquired  almost  universal  celebrity ; 
for  Instance,  the  Golden  Pippin,  Rlbston 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Ac ;  and  recently  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  has  been  brought  Into  no- 
tice, and  is  likely  to  supersede  even  the 
Rlbston  Pippin. 

The  uses  of  the  Apple  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  it 
can  be  employed  for  pies,  tarts,  sauces, 
and  In  confectionery.  Ac  The  fermented 
juice  forms  cider,  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties are  made  in  England  and  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  In  which  the 
vine  cannot  be  grown  successfully  for 
wlne-maklng.  The  circumstance  of  the 
Apple  being  so  easily  cultivated,  so  gene- 
rally liked,  and  so  useful  In  various  ways 
to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  accounts  for 
the  extenslveness  of  Its  cultivation  wher- 
ever It  was  known  in  old  countries,  and 
likewise  for  the  eagerness  with  which  It  Is 
obtained  and  rapidly  propagated  in  our 
new  colonial  settlements. 

The  Common  Pear-tree,  P.  eommuniSt 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  to  sixty 
rarely  seventy  feet,  and  assumes  generally 
a  pyramidal  form  of  growth.  The  bran  ches 
are  thorny,  and  the  leaves  ovate  and  ser- 
rated. Under  cultivation  the  thorns  dis- 
appear, and  fruit-buds  are  formed  Instead; 
and  the  leaves  are  less  sharply  serrated, 
sometimes  only  crenated,  and  frequently 
almost  entire.  The  flowers  come  In  corymbs 
of  from  Ave  to  nine,  all  of  which  sometimes 
set  their  fruit;  but  in  that  case,  from 
being  so  numerous,  the  fruits  do  not  at- 
tain a  large  size  if  they  all  hang  on  to 
maturity.  Generally  a  few  only  of  each 
corymb  take  the  lead,  and  In  some  cases 
only  one;  the  rest,  unable  to  compete, 
drop  off  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  name  of  Pprus  Is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  Peren,  and  to  this  most  of  the 
European  names  of  the  Pear  may  be  easily 
traced.  Thus  in  Italian  and  Spanish  the 
Pear  is  called  Pera ;  In  German,  Bim ; 
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I  Dutch.  Peer;  French,  Poire ;  Dwii»h, Ptfre ; 

'  Swedish,  Pdron.    The  Pear  is  a  natire  cif 

Europe,  ClrcaMia,  Central  Asia,  and  the 

I  north  of  China ;  but  It  is  not  met  with  in 

I  Bouthem  India.    As  regards  its  hardiness, 

it  is  not  found,  like  the  Apple,  in  a  wild 

sute  in  Norway,  nor  has  lu  cultivation 

been  extended  so  far  north  as  that  of  the 

Apple  by  120  miles;  It  stops  at  Dronthelm 

(lat.  630  250.  and  even  there  It  must  have 

the  shelter  of  a  walL 

From  the  Wild  Pear  have  arisen  im- 
proved varieties  in  different  countries, 
which  instead  of  being  hard  and  gritty,  as 
the  earlier  cultivated  sorts  generally  were, 
become  at  maturity  as  melting  as  a  peach. 
Many  of  the  French  Pears,  raised  upwards 
of  two  centuries  ago,  are  no  longer  reck- 
oned worthy  of  cultivation.    A  collection 
of  them,  consisting  of  fifty  sorts,  existed 
at  Chelsea  150  years  ago,  and  are  flgrured  in 
an  early  volume  of  the  TrantacHotu  of  the 
HorticuHwral  Society.     Most  of  the  kinds 
■  imported  from  France  have  been  super- 
!  seded  bv  Belgian  varieties,  which  have 
I  proved  in  general  of  better  quality,  and 
.  more  suitable  for  the  climate  of  England. 
I  Some  of  these  improved  varieties,  only 
1  known  comparatively  recently  In  this  coun- 
i  try,  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
I  century  chiefly  In  the  gardens  attached  to 
I  numerous  religious  establishments  In  Bel- 
I  glum  ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  close  of 
the  war  in  181S  that  they  were  obtained 
in  Enghtnd  and  other  countries.    The  var 
rleties  of  Pears  are  now  very  numerous. 
After  excluding  a  x-ast  number  of  worth- 
less kinds,  upwards  of  a  thousand  still 
exist  in  some  collections;   and  amongst 
these  the  kinds  possessing  great  excellence 
are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here.   We 
may,  however,  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  of  established  merit,  such  as  Passo 
Colmar,  Glou  Morceau,  WinterNelis,  Beurr6 
Bosc,  Thompson's,  Louise  Bonne,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Easter  Beurre, 
Bergamocte  d'Esperen,  Jo86phlue  de  Ma- 
lines,  and  Beurr6  Ranee.  Mr.  Knight,  when 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  de- 
voted  great  attention  to  crossing  and 
raising  new  pears  from  seed.   A  consider- 
able number  of  those  which  he  obtained 
were  very  good,  but  perhaps  the  best  Is 
Knight's  Monarch.     Besides   its  use  for 
dessert,  the  Pear  is  employed  for  stewing, 
baking,  compdtes,  and  for  the  making  of 
perry. 

The  Troe  Service-tree,  P.  Sorhua,  has  the 
leaves  imparipinnate  and  serrated;  and 
the  flowers  cream-cotoured,  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  The 
fruits,— of  which  there  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  apple-shaped  P.  S.  maU/or- 
mis,  and  the  pear-8hai»ed  P.  8.  pyriformiB,— 
are  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
gooseberry,  of  a  dull  greenish-brown  with 
sometimes  u  reddish  tinge,  and  marked 
with  ferruginous  specks :  the  flesh  is  acid 
and  austere  in  the  unripe  state,  and  only 
fit  to  be  eaten  when  it  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  like 
the  medlar.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet.    It  is  a  native 


of  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  found  in 
some  i>arts  of  Barbary— also  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Com  walL  Itissaidtobe 
of  slow  growth,  and  to  be  sixty  years  be- 
fore it  comes  into  bearing ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hortt- 
cultural  Society,  where  both  the  apple  and 
pear-shaped   varieties    have-  borne   fruit 
abundantly,  the  growth  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  most  trees  of  the  genus  Pyrtu.    It 
appears  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  climate 
of  Britain  as  it  is  for  that  of  France.    It 
lives  to  a  great  age  :  Loudon  states  that 
some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be 
upwards  of  1,000  years  old,  and  that  ft  Is 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  ail  indigenous 
woods.    It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  and 
takes  a  high  polish ;  it  is  much  sought 
after  in  France  by  millwrights  for  making 
cogs  to  wheels,  rollers,  cylinders,  blocks, 
Ac,   it  is  preferred  to   all  other  kinds 
of  wood  for  making  the  screws  to  wine-  i 
presses ,  and  it  is  also  In  rejVute  for  mathe-  I 
matical  rulers.    Its  properties  are  such  as  i 
to  Justify  the  opinion  that  it  would  answer  ' 
exceedingly  well  for  certain  kinds  of  wood-  ' 
engravings  where  the  fineness  of  boxwood  i 
is  not  required.  [B.  TJ 

PTTHONIUM.  This  genus,  as  is  also  ' 
the  case  with  some  of  its  allies,  owes  Its 
name  to  the  snake-like  appearance  of  its 
spadix,  &c.  It  is  classed  under  the  ^raee^ 
and  consists  of  Nepalese  herbs  with  a  some- 
what globular  fleshy  rootstock,  whence 
emerge  the  much-divided  leaves  and  the 
Inflorescence— the  latter  consisting  of  a 
spadix,  elevated  on  a  long  stalk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  spathe.  The  spadix  is  thickly 
beset  with  male  and  female  flowers ;  its 
upper  extremity  has  a  number  of  wart-like 
neutral  flowers  on  it ;  the  anthers  open  by 
two  pores ;  and  the  ovaries  are  one-celled, 
with  a  long  style,  terminated  by  a  three  to 
four-lobed  fleshy  stigma. 

One  species,  best  known  under  the  old 
name  of  Arum  huUriferum,  is  cultivated  in 
hothouses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
sence of  little  bulb-like  buds  on  tlie  leaves 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk  with  the  | 
blade  of  the  leaf.  These  bulbs  become  de- 
tached, and  thus  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  This  plant  has  also  been  described 
under  the  name  Thomaonia.  The  odour  of 
the  spadix  of  some  of  these  plants  is  most 
disgusting,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  putrid  salt-flsh.  [M.  T.  M.1 

PYXIDANTHERA  barbulata  is  a  small 
prostrate  creeping  evergreen,  native  of 
North  America,  and  one  of  the  two  genera 
forming  the  order  JHaperuiacete.  It  has 
narrow  oblanceolate  awl-pointed  crowd- 
ed leaves,  bearded  near  the  base,  thelow^ 
ones  opposite  and  the  upper  mostly  alter- 
nate ;  and  very  numerous  solitary  sessile 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Diapenaia  by 
their  transversely-opening  anthers  havUig 
an  awn  on  the  lower  valve.  [A.  8J 

PYXINBL  A  natural  order  of  lichens, 
with  an  orbicular  superflcial  disk.contained 
In  an  exclpulum  which  is  at  first  closed. 
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distinct  from  the  tballug,  which  is  horizon- 
tal f oliaceous  and  for  the  most  part  fixed 
in  the  centra  It  comprises  the  lichens 
known  in  the  Arctic  regions  as  Tripe  de 
Roche.  In  Oyrophora  the  disk  produces  a 
number  of  partial  disks  on  the  hrmenlal 
surface,  giring  it  a  curious  convolute  ap- 
pearances Pyxine,  which  is  a  tropical  or 
subtropical  genus,  has  athallns  like  that  of 
Parmetia.  [M.  J.  a] 

PYXIS,  PYXIDIUM  (adj.  PYXIDATB). 
A  capsule  opening  by  a  lid,  as  in  MyoaqfOr 
mus  or  AnagaliU. 

QUADRETTE.    (Fr.)    Bluxia. 

QUADBL  In  Latin  compounds  a  four 
times. 

QUADRICRURIS.  Having  four  legs  or 
arms,  as  in  the  retinaculum  of  some  asde- 
plads. 

QUADRIFOLIATB.  When  the  petiole 
t>ear8  four  leaflets  from  the  same  point 

QUADRIHILATE.  Having  four  aper- 
tures, as  is  the  case  In  certain  kinds  of 
pollen. 

QUADRIJUGU8.  Consisting  of  four 
pairs  (of  leaflets). 

QUAKERS  AND  SHAKERS.  Brixa  me- 
dia. 

QUALEA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  belonging  to  the 
Vochyacece,  and  remarkable  for  their  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  which  have  but  one 
petal  and  one  fertile  stamen  (rarely  two  of 
each),  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  winged 
seeds  of  the  fruit.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  known,  some  of  them  attaining  a 
height  of  130  feet  ;the  bark  of  the  trunk  is 
somewhat  corky,  and  the  young  branchlets 
often  four-sided  and  covered  with  gum. 
They  have  opposite  or  whorled,  lance- 
shaped  or  oblong,  laurel-like  leaves,  with 
the  blades  frequently  marked  with  nume- 
rous nerves  running  at  right-angles  to  the 
midrib;  and  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
handsome  and  numerous,  disposed  in  axil- 
lary or  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  have 
a  five-parted  calyx,  one  of  the  segments 
being  much  larger  than  the  others,  petal- 
like, and  prolonged  behind  into  a  spur  as 
in  the  balsam,  a  single  fan-sfaaped  petal 
with  the  fertile  stamen  alternating  with 
It ;  and  an  ovary  which  when  ripe  is  a 
three-celled  angular  woody  capsule,  with 
many  winged  seeds  in  each  cell. 

Many  of  the  species  have  primrose-scent- 
ed flowers,  yellow  white  blue  or  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  petal  is  usually  marked 
with  a  yellow  or  white  line  in  the  centre. 
Perhaps  the  most  handsome  when  in  flower 
is^.  pulcherrimot  a  tree  about  fifty  feet  high, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce.  It  has  sessile 
beautifully  veined  leaves,  in  size  and  shape 
like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  when 
first  met  with  by  Mr.  Spruce— who  remarks 
he  had  never  seen  a  more  striking  object— 
the  crown  of  the  tree  was  *  a  complete  mass 
of  blue  and  red,  in  which  did  not  appear  a 
single  green  leaf.'  The  calyx  is  blue,  the 
petal  red,  marked  with  a  yellow  line  in  the 


centre,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  lower  petal  of  a  violet. 
The  largest-flowered  species  is  Q.  tHoero- 
petaUit  in  which  the  lai^e  fan-like  petal  is 
white  marked  with  a  yellow  line  in  the 
centre,  and  about  two-and-a-half  iorhes 
across.    It  also  is  Brazilian.      [A.  A.  BJ 

QUAMASH.  The  North  American  name 
for  the  edible  Camattia  eaeutmta.  — , 
EASTERN.    An  American  name  for  SciUa 

QUAMOCHITL.    Inga  UnffuU  CatL 

QUAMOCLIDION.    A  genus   of  Nyeta- 
ffinacece,  established  by  Cboisy  for  some 
Mexican  species  of  MirabiUs,  which  have 
usually  three  flowers  instead  of  only  one  in  i 
each  Involucre,  but  it  has  since  been  again  > 
reduced  to  a  section  of  MirabiUs. 

QVAUOCLIT.  A  genxiM  of  Convolvidacetp, 
containing  several  species  of  annual  twin- 
ers, natives  of  tropical  America  and  Asfn.  i 
They  are  herbs   with  alternate    cordate 
leaves,  and  red  or  crimson  flowers  on  axil-  i 
lary  one  or  many-flowered  peduncles.    The 
sepals  are  mostly  mucronate  or  awned;  , 
the  corolla  cylindrical,  tubular,  with  a  i 
small  flve-lobed  spreading  limb ;  the  sta-  J 
mens  and  style  are  protruded ;  and  the  . 
stigma  Is  capitate  and   two-lobed.    The  ' 
capsule  is  four-celled,  with  a  single  seed  in  ' 
each  ceU.  [W.  a]     j 

STAMOCLIT.    (Fr.)    Ipomcea.    —  CAR- 
AL.    Quamoelit  vulgaria. 

QUANDANG.  The  edible  fruit  of  Soato- 
lum  aeuminatum, 

QUAFALIER.    (Fr.)    Sloanea. 

QUAPOYA.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  a  few  tropical  American  trees  belonging 
to  the  ClutiaceoB,  and  now  referred  to  ClvMa, 

QUAQUARA.    Smilax  China. 

QUARANTIN.  (Fr.)  Cheiranthus  annutu. 

QUARTINE.  A  fourth  integument,  count- 
ing from  the  outside,  supposed  to  occur  In 
some  ovules :  but  in  reality  a  mere  layer 
of  either  the  secundlne  or  nucleus. 

QUARTINIA.  The  generic  name  of  an 
Abyssinian  plant  belonging  to  the  Lythra^ 
cecPt  found  growing  attached  to  stones  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  having  capillary 
submerged  leaves  like  those  of  the  water 
crowfoot  densely  packed  on  the  stems. 
The  minute  flowers  are  in  naked  racemes, 
each  consisting  of  an  eight-toothed  bell- 
shaped  calyx,four  stamen8,a  two-celled  ger- 
men,  and  a  simple  style  The  genus  hears 
the  name  of  M.  Quartius  Dillon,  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.  O.  re- 
pent is  the  only  known  species.  [A.  A.  B] 

QFASI-RADIATE.  Slightly  radiant;  a 
term  applied  to  the  heads  of  some  com- 
posites, whose  ra^-floreta  are  small  and  in- 
conspicuous. 

QUASSIA.  Linneus  applied  this  name 
to  a  tree  of  Surinam  in  honour  of  a  negro, 
Quassi  or  C!ols8i.  who  employed  Its  bark  as 
a  remedy  for  fever,  and  enjoy«d  such  a  re' 
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I  pautinn  lunong  the  natives  as  to  be  almost 

'  worshipped  by  •ome,  and  suspected  of 

i  magic  by  other*.    The  tree  now  forms  a 

I  irenasof  ^marnAarMe.     Its  distinguishing 

characteristics  reside  In  the  presence  of 

hermaphrodite  live-parted  flowers,  of  ten 

stamens  longer  than  the  petals,  and  of  five 

fleshy  drupes  In  the  fruit 

Q.  amara  is  a  lofty  tree,  described  as 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  common  ash. 
The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  the  com- 
mon stalk  l>eing  winged  and  jointed  ;  and 
the  flowers  are  large,  red  in  colour,  and 
arranged  in  terminal  clusters.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  Ac.,  and  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  hothouses  of  the 
curious.  The  wood  of  this  plant  was  at  one 
time  employed  in  this  country,  under  the 
name  of  Surinam  Quassia :  but  it  appears 
to  be  no  longer  Imported  for  medicinal 
pnrposes,the  Quassia  tn  use  being  furnished 
by  the  allied  Picrcma  exceUa.  The  wood 
Is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  Intensely 
bitter  taste,  on  which  account  it  was  used 
as  a  tonic.  The  root  has  been  considered 
a  valuable  remedy  In  dysentery,  as  also 
the  bark.  The  flower*  too  are  stated  to 
have  been  employed  as  stomachics  in  Suri- 
nam. It  is  prolMible  that  many  of  the  uses 
and  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  are  more 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  Jamaica 
Quassia,  PiOBJBXA,  or  to  the  SitfARUBA: 
which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

QUASSIA-CHIPS.  The  wood  of  Pienma 
excelaa. 

QUATELi.    (Fr.)    LeeythU. 

qUATERNI,  QUATERNATB.  Growing 
In  fours. 

QTJATRE-^FIOBa  (Fr.)  NigeUa  $ativa ; 
also  Calycanthua. 

QUEEN-OF-THE-MEADOWa  Spiraa 
Vlmaria, 

QUEEN-OF-THE-PRAIRIB.  Spima  lo- 
hata. 

QFEElTS-CUSHIOJf.  A  provincial  name 
■  for  Saxifraga  hypnoidet. 

:  QUEEN'S-DELIGHT.orQUEEN'8-ROOT. 
A  North  American  name  for  StUlingia  syl- 
rodeo. 

QUEKETTIA.  A  vandeous  genns  of 
{  orchids  related  to  Jonopais,  but  with  the 
habit  of  a  Pleurothallis.  It  consist-s  of  a 
I  single  8i>ecle8,  Q.  microacopica,  a  little  Bra- 
zilian epiphyte  with  terete  leaves,  and  a 
terminal  panicle  of  minute  flowers,  which 
have  thin  erect  equal  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lateral  sepals  slightly  joined  and  gibbous 
at  the  base ;  nn  undivided  lip  convolute 
round  the  column,  and  furnished  with  a 
couple  of  callosities  in  its  excavated  base  ; 
a  long  narrow  column  with  two  long  mem- 
branous recurved  ears  hanging  down  from 
Its  apex ;  and  a  one-celled  anther  contain- 
ing two  spherical  pollen-masses,  hollowed 
out  behind,  and  attached  by  a  narrow  cau- 
dide  to  a  minute  gland.  Its  flowers  abound 
in  raphides,  and  are  beautiful  objects 
under  the  microscope ;  whence  the  specific 


name  of  the  plant,  and  whence,  also,  the 
genus  has  been  named  after  Mr.  Qnekett, 
the  eminent  rolcroscopist.  [A.  8.] 

QUELTIA.  A  subgenn*  of  KarcUsU  of 
which  Narci$nt$  montanua  may  betaken  as 
the  type.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
subcylindrical  perianth-tube  and  their 
short  coronet ;  by  their  filaments  being  un- 
equally adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube ;  and  by  their  attenuated  style.  They 
are  caUed  Mock  Narci$it.  [T.  M.] 

QXnfiNNERON.    (Fr.)    AnikmmU  Ootula. 
QF^NOT.    (Fr.)    Cemsua  MahaUb. 
QUENOUILLE.    (Fr.)     Typha  UxUfoHa, 

—  DES  PR^S.    Cirtium  oleraeeum. 

qtJENOUILLETTE.      (Fr.)     AtraetyUt. 

—  LAINEUSE.    Kentrophyllum  lanatum, 

QUERCITRON.    Queretu  Unetoria. 

QUERCUS.  The  technical  name  of  the 
Oak,  derived  it  Is  said  from  the  Celtic  quer. 

*  fine,*  and  cua  *  tree.'  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  order  Corytaeeait  and  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  monoecious 
flowers,  the  male*  tn  long  slender  pendu- 
lous catkms.  with  five  to  twelve  stamens 
surrounded  by  narrow  scales,  sometimes 
united  inti)  an  irregular  perianth ;  and  the 
females  solitary  or  clustered,  each  placed 
within  an  Involucre,  or  capsule,  which  is 
covered  with  small  overlapping  scales  on 
the  outside,  which  Involucre  forms  the 

•  cup  •  of  the  ripe  fruit  or  acorn.  The  peri- 
anth of  the  female  fiower  Is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  Is  more  or  less  siz-lobed.  The 
ovary  Itself  has  three  cells  or  compart- 
ments, each  containing  two  pendulous 
ovules,  and  is  surmounted  byathree-lobed 
style.  As  the  ovary  ripens  Into  the  fruit, 
two  of  the  three  compartments  and  five 
of  the  six  ovules  beeome  obliterated,  so 
that  In  the  ripe  fruit  or  acorn  there  Is  but 
one  cavity  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  genus  comprises  numerous  species, 
distributed  widely  over  the  northern  he- 
misphere, and  found  also  In  Java  and  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Although  much  variety  exists  In  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  these  trees,  yet  the 
acorns  and  their  cups  are  sufllcient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  its  allies.  One 
species  from  Guatemala,  however,  Q.  Skm- 
nerU  is  remarkable  for  presenting  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Walnut  (Juglafu)  In  Itslobed 
and  wrinkled  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons. 

As  these  trees  vary  extremely  not  only 
In  the  form  of  their  leaves  and  general 
appearance,  but  also  in  the  shape  of  their 
fruits,  there  is  great  difficulty  In  discrimi- 
nating tlie  species,  and  a  like  discrepancy 
between  the  opinions  of  various  botanists 
as  to  their  limits.  The  chief  points  relied 
on  as  furnishing  distinctive  characters  are 
the  following :  viz.,  tlie  time  required  for 
the  maturation  of  the  acorns,  one  or  two 
years  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  nature  of 
the  cup  and  its  Investing  scales ;  and  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  acorns.  The  leaves 
also  furnish  Important  characters:  for  In- 
stance, they  may  be  deciduous  or  ever- 
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green,  entire  spiny  or  pinnate :  while  in 
auturon,  when  decaying,  tbey  assume  vary- 
ing shades  of  brown,  yellow,  crimson,  pur- 
ple, Ac,  according  to  the  species.  The 
roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  bark  also 
affords  a  means  of  discriminating  one  spe- 
cies from  another.  The  cup  arises  from  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  top  of  a  small  branch, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  deyeloped  small 
leaves  In  the  shape  of  scales. 


Qnereiu  pcdnoculata. 
Few  trees  possess  so  much  Interest  as 
the  various  kinds  of  Oak:  the  historical 
traditions  connected  with  them,  their  va- 
ried uses  to  mankind,  their  great  age,  vast 
size,  and  noble  appearance  in  some  in- 
stances, all  contribute  to  render  them  of 
more  than  common  interest.  The  most 
Tsloable  species,  as  affording  timber,  are 
the  European  Q.  pedunetUata  and  Q.  seasi- 
1^0,  the  former  of  which  supplies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  oak  used  in  this 
eoontry  for  shipbuilding  and  other  pur- 


QocKiu  wMiliflora. 
potea.  There  Is  a  considerable  difference 
n  the  appearance  of  the  wood  of  these  two 
trees,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the 
nine  of  their  timber  for  constructive  pur< 


poses  is  about  equal.  The  wood  of  Q.  «M«t- 
liflora,  or  Durmast  as  it  is  called,  is  de- 
scribed as  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic 
than  that  of  Q.  pedunctdata,  less  easy  to 
split,  not  BO  easy  to  break,  yet  the  least 
difficult  to  bend.  These  characteristics  de- 
pend in  some  degree  on  the  small  propor- 
tion of  silver-grain  clash  or  flower  (terms 
used  by  joiners  and  others  to  signify  the 
medullary  rays  of  botanists)  possessed  by 
the  wood  of  the  Durmast  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  other  kind.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  wood  of  the  Durmast  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  that  of  the 
sweet  chestnut ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
less  valuable  for  the  purpoHes  of  the  cabi- 
netmaker than  the  wood  of  Q.  peduneulata, 
in  which  the  silver-grain  is  much  more 
conspicuous.  The  wood  of  the  Durmast 
has  been  stated,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  be  less  durable  than  that  of  the  Common 
Oak.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  when  stained 
green  by  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  fungus, 
Peziaa  tgntginosat  is  highly  prized  by  ca- 
binetmakers and  makers  of  Tunbridge- 
ware. 

Some  of  the  American  kinds  also  furnish 
valuable  timber.  Such  are  Q.  aWa,  the 
White  or  Quebec  Oak,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  in  shipbuilding,  aftd  by  wheel- 
wrights, coopers,  and  others.  Q.  virens, 
the  Live  Oak,  also  yields  excellent  timber 
for  naval  purposes.  The  wood  of  Q.  Ilex,  a 
Mediterranean  species,  is  said  to  be  as  good 
as  that  of  the  common  oak.  Q.  Cerris,  the 
Turkey  Oak,  supplies  a  wood  much  in 
favour  with  wheelwrights,  cabinetmakers, 
turners,  coopers,  &c  Mr.  J.  6.  Veltch  men- 
tions several  Japanese  oaks,  the  timber  of 
some  of  which  he  describes  as  '  splendid,' 
and  as  likely  to  prove  equal  to  any  oak  in 
the  world  for  practical  purposes.  The 
False  Sandalwood  of  Crete  is  the  produce 
of  Q.  abeliceaO).  This  wood  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  perfume.  The 
less  valuable  kinds  furnish  excellent  char- 
coal and  firewood. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  wood  is  the 
hark  of  these  trees,  as  from  its  astrlngency 
it  is  valuable  for  dyeing  and  other  pur- 
posed; while  that  of  O.  Svber,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
furnishes  cork.  The  outer  layers  of  bark 
in  this  tree  Increase  annually,  and  after 
eight  or  nine  years  fall  off,  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  they  are  purposely  re- 
moved one  or  two  years  previously.  The 
bark  is  removed  by  incisions  round  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  by  a  long 
one  connecting  these  two,  which  allows 
the  bark  to  be  stripped  off.  The  barking 
of  the  trees  is  effected  when  the  bark  is 
most  firmly  adherent  to  the  wood,  in  order 
that  the  innermost  layers  of  bark  may  not 
be  injured,  nor  the  health  of  the  tree  im- 
paired ;  indeed,  It  is  said  that  the  removal 
of  the  corky  layers  Is  beneflcial  to  the  tree. 
The  layers  of  cork,  when  stripped  off,  are 
thrown  into  pits  and  soaked  in  water ;  by 
these  means,  and  by  placing  heavy  weights 
above  them,  they  become  flattened.  The 
outer  surface  is  subsequently  charred  to 
dose  the  pores,  as  may  be  seen  in  bungs. 
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The  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of 
cork  is  exported  from  Spain.  In  tbat 
country  cork  is  said  to  be  employed  on 
I  floors  in  lieu  of  carpets,  and  on  walls  in 
lien  of  tapestry.  Tbe  Romans  are  said  to 
have  osed  cork  for  the  same  purposes  as 
,  we  ourselves,  not  excepting  eren  cork 
I  soles.  In  some  of  the  Greek  islands  cork 
is  used  for  beehives.  A  floorcloth  no«r 
coming  into  extensive  use,  from  its  dead- 
ening the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  called 
Kamptulicun,  is  said  to  be  manufactured 
from  cork  and  caoutchouc.  Burnt  cork 
or  Spanish-black  is  used  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  was  formerly  employed  in  me- 
dicine. Some  of  the  kinds  of  elm  also 
produce  cork,  though  not  in  sufllcient  quan- 
tity to  be  of  much  use  :  see  Ulmus.  Tbe 
name  Suber  is  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  $uphar,  •  bark.' 

Several  species  furnish  bark  of  much 
value  for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes ; 
this  arises  from  the  presence  of  tannic 
and  gallic  acids.  The  common  oaks  of  this 
country  are  barked  or  peeled  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  a  period  when  the  bark 
contains  the  most  astringent  matter,  and  is 
also  most  readily  separated  from  the  wood. 
The  slabs  of  imrk  as  they  are  removed  are 
stacked  in  large  heaps  to  dry.  Oak-bark  ia 
very  largely  employed  in  this  country  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  After  it  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  It  is  still  ser- 
viceable to  gardeners  for  the  warmth  it 
generates,  and  is  largely  used  by  them 
under  the  name  of  Tan ;  it  has,  however, 
the  objection  of  favouring  the  growth  of 
certain  fungi,  which  are  occasionally  very 
deleterious  to  the  plants.  Refuse  tan  is 
also  less  creditably  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  chicory  and  coffee.  In  Brittany 
tan,  compressed  into  cakes,  is  used  as  fuel. 
Oak-bark  also  is  employed  for  dyeing  black, 
in  conjunction  with  salts  of  iron.  With 
alum,  oak-bark  yields  the  dyer  a  brown 
tint ;  with  a  salt  of  tin,  a  yellow  colour ; 
with  a  salt  of  zinc.  Isabella  yellow. 
Q.  tinetoria,  a  North  American  specieSi 

Jlelds  Quercitron  Bark,  employed  for  dye- 
ng  yellow.  Q.  aqtuMea^  also  a  native  of 
North  America,  supplies  a  bark  made  use 
of  by  the  tanners  of  that  country.  Tbe 
bark  of  the  South  European  Q.  Ilex  is  also 
used  by  tanners,  while  tbe  American 
Indians  are  said  to  dye  their  skins  red  by 
means  of  the  bark  of  Q.  Prinua.  The  cups 
of  other  kinds  are  also  employed  by  tanners 
and  dyers.  Foremost  in  importance  in  this 
respect  are  those  of  Q.  .Xgilopa,  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  These  cups 
are  sometimes  very  large,  at  other  times 
smaller ;  they  are  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses In  the  East,  and  are  imported  in 
enormous  quantities  from  the  Levant  for 
tanning  purposes  under  the  name  of  Va- 
lonia.  Camata  and  Camatina  are  also  fur- 
liished  by  this  tree ;  they  are  simply  the 
undeveloped  acorns,  enclosed  within  the 
partially  ripened  cups.  Camatina  is  the 
least  developed  of  the  two.  Q.  sinenHs 
supplies  a  dye  In  China. 

Few  trees  are  so  subject  to  the  formar 
tion  of  the  morbid  growths  called  galls  as 


are  the  various  kinds  of  Oak.  The  galls 
are  various  in  appearance,  and  result  from 
the  punctureof  different  speciesof  gall-fliea 
(Cynipa  and  AphU).  The  common  oaks  of 
this  country  are  much  affected  by  them— 
sometimes  on  the  leaves,  where  they  form 
the  so-called  oak-apples:  sometimes  on  the 
shoots,  where  they  do  great  mischief  by 
checking  and  distorting  tbe  growth  of  the 
tree.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  imported 
from  the  Levant,  and  are  produced  by  Q. 


Qaerens  infeetoria(wlthgaI]sV 

infeetoria.  They  are  largely  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  for  dyeing  purposes, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  tannic  and  of 
gallic  acids.  The  sape  tree  also  furnishes 
the  galls  known  as  Mecca  Galls,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  tbe  Dead  Sea  or  Sodom 
Apples, '  the  fruit  that  never  comes  to  ripe- 
ness,'—the  fruit  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  so 
bitter  to  tbe  taste. 

Q.  cocdfera,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  affords  a  bark  used  by  tanners,  and 
gives  sustenance  to  an  insect  like  the  co- 
chineal insect,  and  which  is  used  as  a  crim- 
son dye  under  the  name  kermes.  This  was 
much  employed  prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  cochineal,  and  is  still  largely  used  in  the 
East.  The  name  kermes  Is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  for  worm,  and  Is  the 
parent  of  the  French  cramoisi,  and  the 
English  crimson. 

The  medical  properties  of  the  various 
Oaks  are  due  to  the  astringency  Imparted 
by  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  they  contain. 
Thus  common  oak-bark  Is  employed  as  an 
astringent  and  tonic ;  so  also  is  that  of  Q. 
eoeei/era.  The  leaves  of  OJalccUa  are  stated 
to  have  been  employed  as  astringent  ap- 
plications in  gangrene.  Galls  also  are  used 
as  tonics  and  astringents,  and  as  an  anti- 
dote to  certain  vegetable  poisons,  whose 
activity  they  lessen  by  the  combination  of 
their  tannic  acid  with  the  organic  alkali 
of  the  poison.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
of  great  service  in  certain  forms  of  haeraor- 
rbage,  and  are  employed  ta  various  ways  in 
the  arts. 

In  olden  times  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  other  northern  countries 
prized  the  Oak  for  the  food  furnished  by 
the  acorns,  not  only  to  their  herds  of  swine 
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but  also  to  themselves.  The  right  of  feed- 
ingr  swine  In  the  oak-woods  was  among 
our  Saxon  forefathers  a  highly-valned  pri- 
vilege, the  infringement  of  which  by  the 
Normans  constituted  one  of  the  most  se- 
verely-felt hardships  that  were  Inflicted  on 
the  conquered  race.  To  this  day  the  acorns 
of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  as  food. 
There  Is  a  variety  of  the  common  oalc 
which  produces  sweet  edible  acorns ;  this 
variety  is  supposed  to  be  the  jEsculut  of 
Virgil.  The  acorns  of  Q.  Ballota,  and  of  Its 
variety  Q.  Oramuntia,  are  eaten  in  Bar- 
bary,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  under  the  name 
of  Belotes :  In  Arabia  also  they  are  eaten 
cooked,  and  an  oil  Is  extracted  from  them. 
The  acorns  of  Q.  JEscuIub  are  eaten  In  Syria ; 
these  retain  their  green  colour  even  when 
ripe,  and  are  boiled  by  the  Arabs.  The 
leaves  of  Q.  manni/era  yield  a  manna-like 
exudation  in  Kurdistan. 

The  vast  size  and  great  age  of  some  Oaks 
add  to  the  interest  that  isatUched  to  this 
family  of  trees.  There  still  exist  some  fine 
specimens  In  this  country.  Humboldt  re- 
fers to  an  oak  in  the  Departement  de  la 
Ctiarente  Inf^rieure,  measuring  nearly 
ninety  feet  In  circumference  near  the  base. 
Near  Breslau  an  oak  fell,  in  a  storm  in  July 
1857,  measuring  sixty-six  feet  In  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  These  large  trees  are  i 
for  the  most  part  decayed  and  hollow  in 
the  interior,  their  *  tops  bald  with  dry  an- 
tiquity : '  their  age  has  been  estimated  at 
from  one  to  as  many  as  two  thousand  years. 
The  famous  Oak  of  Mamre,  Abram's  Oak, 
has  been  recently  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Lxnnatan  Society  by  Dr.  Hooker. 


Abram's  Oak. 

It  Is  a  fine  tree  of  the  species  Q.  ps«T(<io- 
eoecifera^  and  Is  popularly  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  spot  where  grew  the  oak  or 
lentlsc  under  which  Ihe  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent.  There  is  a  superstition  that  any 
person  who  cuts  or  malms  the  oak  will 
lose  his  firstborn  son. 

The  Romans  employed  branches  of  the 
Oak  to  form  the  chaplets  wherewith  the 
heads  of  citizens  eminent  for  their  civic 
virtues,  especially  for  having  saved  the 
life  of  a  fellow-clttaen,  were  crowned.  The 
Druids  venerated  the  Oak,  as  being  the 
tree  on  which  the  sacred  mistleto  grew ;  or, 
possibly,  the  latter  plant  was  regarded  as 
the  more  sacred  from  growing  on  the  Oak. 
At  present  the  mistleto  Is  rarely  found  on 


the  Oak,  but  that  it  does  grow  on  this 
tree  is  sufficiently  attested.  To  this  day 
the  custom  is  kept  up.  In  many  places  In 
the  country,  of  gathering  and  dtsplaymg 
branches  of  Oak  on  May  29,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  concealment  of  Charles  II.  in 
the  oak  at  Boscobel.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  our  British  Oaks  ; 
some  considering  that  there  are  three 
species,  some  two,  and  others  (as  M.  Decan- 
dolle  In  his  recent  revision  of  the  genus) 
one  only.  The  generally  accepted  opinion 
Is  that  there  are  two,  Q.  pednnculaia  and 
Q.  awsiltflora,  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  the  following  characters.  Q.  ««• 
siliflora,  or  Durmast,  has  long  yellowish 
leafstalks,  and  sessile  or  shortly  stalked 
acorns;  it  grows  more  quickly  than  the 
other  species,  is  more  ornamental,  and  will 
thrive  on  poorer  soil.  Q.  vedunculata  has 
either  stalkless  leaves,  or  tlie  leafstalks  are 
short  and  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  hue. 
while  the  acorns  are  on  long  stalks.  This  , 
last  Is  the  badge  of  the  Camerons.  The  ' 
difference  In  the  timber  of  these  two  species 
has  been  before  mentioned. 

A  large  number  of  the  species  mentioned 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  Q.Ilez, 
the  Holm  or  Evergreen  Oak,  Is  more  like  a 
huge  shrub  than  a  treei  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  Oaks  are  also  nearly  evergreen. 
Q.  Cerris  forms  a  very  hand8«ime  tree.  Q. 
coccinea  is  valuable  for  Its  foliage,  which 
assumes  a  crimson  tint  In  autumn,  and 
remains  on  the  tree  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  A  val uable  f ro8t-pr«>of 
species,  Q.  sUtensis,  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It 
has  evergreen  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  sweet  chestnut.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Oak  appears  In  all  ages  to  have  been 
an  object  of  veneration,  from  the  time  of 
the  'Oak  of  Mamre,'  under  which  Abraham 
sat  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  down  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  by  whom  It  was  held  sacred,  and 
the  Romans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  Druids  wor- 
shipped beneath  Its  shade;  and  even  we 
ourselves  view  the  mighty  King  of  the 
Forest  with  mingled  feelings  of  veneration 
and  gratitude,  which  this  age  of  ironclad 
Ships  will  not  wholly  eradicate.  Still  do  we 
retain  the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  In  many  of 
our  English  counties,  pointing  to  the  time 
when  penitential  psalms  and  Gospel  truths 
were  breathed  beneath  their  shade ;  and 
they  became  notable  objects  as  resting- 
places  in  the  beating  of  the  parish-bounds, 
a  practice  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  feast  to  the  god  Terminus.  Our 
English  custom  was  thus  de8crl1>ed  more 
than  two  centuries  since  by  Withers : 
That  every  man  mlffht  keep  his  own  poMessioni, 
Our  fathers  used,  in  reverent  processions. 
With  zealous  iirayers,  and  with  pndseful  cheere. 
To  walk  their  parish  limiU  once  •  year; 
And  well-known  marks  (which  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breake)  so  bordered  out  their  lands, 
That  everr  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne. 
And  brawles  now  rife  were  then  onknowne. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
minister  and  parochial  authorities,  accom- 
panied by  the  people,  going  the  boundaries 
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of  the  jiarigb,  and  stopping  at  the  most  re- 
markable sites  (oak-trees  being  considered 
the  most  worthy),  and  reading  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  and  there  also  asking 
blessings  for  the  people.  Herrick  makes  a 
lover  say:— 

D««mt,  bury  me 
Under  that  holy  oke  or  Gospel  Tree ; 
M'hore,  though  thou  we'tt  not,  thou  majtt  think 

upon 
Me,  when  thoa  yearly  go'tt  Proceteion. 

It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  though 
the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  has  not  been  newly 
bestowed  for  many  generations,  yet  that 
so  many  trees  with  that  appellation  still 
remain  In  different  parts  of  England,  so 
that  most  people  have  an  acquaintance 
with  one  or  more  ancient  trees  bearing 
this  appellation. 

In  the  midland  counties  there  is  always 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  or  those  of  the  ash  will  appear 
first,  as  the  following  proverb  is  Implicitly 
relied  upon  :— 

If  the  oak  *•  before  the  anh. 
Then  youMI  only  get  •  tpUth ; 
If  the  aah  precedet  the  oak. 
Then  you  may  expect  a  toak. 

Oonslderlng  the  different  habits  of  the 
two  trees,  there  may  be  reason  la  the 
rhyme.  The  Oak  sends  Its  root  deep  Into 
the  soil,  and  its  leafing  is  advanced  or  re- 
tarded by  a  warm  or  cold  spring.  The 
roots  of  the  ash  are  nearer  the  surface, 
and  so  a  wet  spring  hastens  its  growth, 
while  a  dry  one  would  retard  it.  Rain,  more- 
over, does  not  affect  the  oak  so  much 
as  It  does  the  ash.  [j.  B.] 

OFERIA,QnERIACE^  Queria  Mspani- 
ea  Is  a  small  South  European  annual,  inter- 
mediate In  many  respects  between  Caryo- 
phyllaeecB  and  lUecebraeecB ;  having  the  pe- 
talless  fiowers  and  solitary  ovule  of  the 
latter,  with  the  capsule  opening  in  valves 
as  in  Caryophyllaceee.  It  Is  therefore 
usually  considered  as  constituting  a  tribe 
of  that  order,  or  Is  sometimes  proposed  as 
an  Independent  one  under  the  name  of 
Queriaceee. 

QUERNALES.  An  alliance  proposed  by 
Lindley  to  include  the  Corylaeea  and  Jug- 
UmdacecB,  and  distinguished  from  Amentcu- 
les  by  the  Inferior  ovary. 

QUETSCHB.  A  name  used  In  Germany 
for  the  long  egg-shaped  varieties  of  the 
Plum. 

QUEUE  D'ARONDELLB.  (Pr.)  So^ 
taria.  —  DE  OHEVAL.  (Fr.)  Equiaetum 
Telmaieja ;  also  Ephedrcu  —  DE  LIZARD. 
Saurunu.  —  DE  LIEVRE.  LagiiruB.  — 
DELION.  Leonotig.  —  DE  PAON.  Tigri- 
diaPavonia.  —  DEPOURCEAU.  Peuceda- 
num  ojjlcinale.  —  DE  RAT.  Myoaurua ;  also 
Equisetum  arvense,  and  Pothoa  acaulia.  — 
DERENARD.  Alopecurua ;  tUBO  Equiaetum 
aylvatiaim,  and  Amaranthua  caridattta.  — 
DE  SCORPION.  Scorpiunia.  -DE  SOURIS. 
Jttyoauma. 

QUICK.     The  Florin,  Agroatia  stoUmir 


/era ;  also  TVUicum  repena ;  and  the  Quick- 
set, Cratagua  Oxyacantha. 

QUICKEN,  or  QUICK-BEAM.  Pyrua 
Aucuparia. 

QUIOK-IN-HAND.  Impatieru  Noli-tangere. 

QUICKSET,  or  QUICK.  The  Whitethorn, 
Cratcegus  Oryacaruha,moTe  especially  when 
used  as  a  hedge-plant. 

QUILLAJA.  A  small  genus  of  South 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  Quillaim 
or  wlug-seeded  section  of  Roaacece,  and  re- 
markable for  possessing  soap-like  proper- 
ties. Five  species  are  described— three 
Chilian,  one  Peruvian,  and  one  Brazilian. 
They  are  large  evergreen  trees,  with  undi- 
vided scattered  leaves  upon  stalks  bearing 
two  small  stipules,  which,  however,  soon 
drop  off;  and  their  flowers  grrow  four  or 
five  together  upon  stalks  produced  from 
the  leaf -axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
some  being  unisexual  and  others  perfect. 
The  calyx  Is  five-parted,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  star-like  fleshy  disk  having  five  ele- 
vated notched  lobes;  the  five  petals  are 
spatula-shaped ;  the  stamens  are  ten  In  numr 
ber,  five  inserted  along  with  and  opposite 
the  petals,  and  five  in  the  middle  of  the 
calyx-segments ;  and  the  five  single-celled 
ovaries,  containing  numerous  ovules  In 
two  rows,  cohere  together  but  are  tipped 
with  distinct  spreading  styles. 

Quillaja  differs  from  its  nearest  ally, 
Kageyuckia,  in  the  calyx  segments  not  over- 
lapping each  other  in  the  bud,  as  well  as 
in  the  ten  stamens  being  in  two  Instead 
of  one  row. 

q.  SapoTiaria,  the  QuIllal  or  Cullay  of  the 
Chilians,  is  a  tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  with  smooth  shining  short-stalked 
oval  leaves ;  and  usually  terminal  white 
fiowers,  either  solitary  or  from  three  to 
five  upon  a  stalk.  Its  bark,  called  Quillai 
or  Soap-bark,  Is  rough  and  dark-coloured 
externally,  but  Internally  consists  of  nu- 
merous regular  whitish  or  yellowish  layers, 
and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  mineral  matters.  It  is 
also  rich  in  aaponine^  a  vegetable  soap- 
principle  found  likewise  in  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  cloveworts,  soapworts,  and  a 
few  other  orders ;  and  on  this  account  It  is 
commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  washing 
clothes,  two  ounces  of  the  bark  being  suf- 
ficient to  wash  a  dress.  It  Is  also  said  to 
remove  all  spots  or  stains,  and  to  Impart 
a  remarkable  lustre  to  wool ;  and  it  is  used 
to  wash  the  hair,  for  which  purpose  It  Is 
powdered  between  stones,  then  rubbed 
with  the  hands  in  water,  making  a  foam 
like  soap.  A  preparation  of  It  has  lately 
been  brought  into  use  In  this  country  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  h^ir.  The 
Brazilian  species,  Q.  Sellovriana,  which  has 
similar  properties,  has  also  been  called 
Fontenellea  braailienaia.  [A.  &] 

QUILL  WORT.    laoHtea. 

QUIN,  QUINQU.  In  composition  =  five 
In  number. 

QUINA.   The  South  American  name  ap- 
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plied  to  geveral  kinds  of  Cinchona-bark ; 
also  the  Brazilian  name  for  some  other 
febrifugal  barks,  as  those  of  JHacariafebri- 
fuga,  Eienbeekia  febrifuga^  Ticorea  /ebri- 
fuga,  Bortia  brtuiUana,  and  Solanum  Pseu- 
doquSna.  —  BLANCA.  A  Mexican  name 
for  Cascarillarbark.  —  DE  SERRA.  The 
bark  of  Remijia  ferruginea  and  Vellozii,  — 
I  DB  LA  ANGOSTURA,  or  DE  LAGUAYNA. 
A  Venezuelan  name  for  the  bark  of  Galipea 
Cutparia.  —  DE  REMIJO.  The  same  as 
Qnlna  de  Serra.  —  DO  CAMPO.  The  bark 
QlStrychnoi  Pseudoquina, 

QUINANCY-WORT.  Asperula  eynan- 
dttca. 

QUINAQniNA.    Cinchona  Oondaminea. 

QUINATB.  Growing  in  fives ;  as  when 
a  petiole  bears  five  leaflets  from  the  same 
point ;  it  is  then,  however,  digritate. 

QUraCE.  Cydonia  vtUgaris.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD. Pynu  ChcmusmespUua.  —,  BEN- 
GAL. J^U  Marmeloa. 

QUINCHAMALIUM.  A  genus  of  Santa- 
moB,  consisting  of  Chilian  herbs  said  to 
be  parasitical  upon  roots  of  other  plants, 
like  our  ThenHnu.  The  flowers  have  a  long 
tabular  perianth  with  five  short  lobes,  and 
I  each  perianth  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
asmaUfoor-toothed  involucre  often  taken 
for  an  external  calyx,  and  which  distiu- 
I  gaiihes  the  genus  from  others  of  the  tribe 
.  nuiM,  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are 
i  three  or  four  species  known,  of  little  gene- 
I  r»l  interest 


QUINCDNCIAL.  A  kind  of  aestivation, 
io  wblch  out  of  flve  parts  two  are  exterior, 
two  interior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the  in- 
terior with  one  margin,  and  has  its  other 
Bargin  covered  by  the  exterior;  as  in  the 
calyx  of  the  rose. 

QU1N0A.   C^ienopodium  Quinoa. 

QUINQUENERVIS.  When  there  are 
tre  ribs  all  proceeding  from  the  same 
point  of  the  base. 

IHKQUmA-  (Ft.)  Cinchcna.  — ,BRA- 
jIAM.  The  bu-k  of  Cosmilmena  hexan- 
*«.  —COLORADO.  The  same  as  Brazi- 
H»n  Quinquina.  —  DE  PIAUHL  The 
wk  of  ExoiAemma  Smuanum.  —  DES 
AUTILLES.  The  same  as  Quinquina  Pi  ton. 
-FAUX-  Ivafndescens.  —  INDIGfeNB. 
A  Manrftlan  name  for  Musseenda  Landia. 
-PITON.  The  febiifug^  emetic  bark  of 
AMtemaia  earibceum  and  E.  floribundum. 

QriNQUISO.  Myroapermum  pemiferum. 

QUmSY-BERRY.  The  Black  Currant, 
*»Miii^ntiii. 

QCIN8YW0RT.    Agperula  cynanehica. 

QUINTBFEUILLB.  (Pr.)  Poterdilla  rep- 
tjw  and  other  species.  —  bXtarde. 
*WaWte.  -  ROUGE  DES  MARAia  Co- 
^Mrumpahutre. 

QCINTINB.  A  supposed  integument  of 
ja  ovule,  the  fifth  counting  from  the  ex- 
wrior;but  in  reality  the  skin  of  the  nu- 
elena. 


QUINTINIA.  A  genua  of  EscaXlcmM 
cecp,  nearly  related  to  the  well-known  Esca^ 
lonias  of  our  gardens,  and  differing  fron^ 
them  in  the  three  to  flve  instead  of  twa 
celled  ovary.  Pour  species  are  known,  tw<| 
from  New  Zealand,  and  two  from  SoutI 
Australia;  all  of  them  bushes  or  small  treea 
with  elliptical  or  lance-shHped  leaves,  oftea 
covered  with  scurfy  scales,  and  white  flow 
ers  the  size  of  those  of  the  privet,  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  orpanlcle* 
Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx  with  a  flve 
toothed  border,  flve  petals,  a  like  numbei 
of  stamens,  and  a  three  to  flve-lobed  style 
crowning  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  is  i 
small  angular  capsule  with  numerous  deli- 
cately winged  seeds.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  La  Quintinie,  a  Prench  writer  on 
Horticulture.  [A.  A.  B.] 

QUINTUPLED.    Multiplied  by  flve. 

QUINTUPLE-NERVED.  When  of  flve 
ribs  the  four  lateral  spring  from  the  middle 
one  above  its  base. 

QUISQUALIS.  A  genus  of  Combretacece, 
conflned  to  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  scandent 
shrubs  with  opposite  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  ol 
flowers  which  change  from  white  to  red. 
The  five-cleft  calyx  is  deciduous ;  the  co- 
rolla has  flve  oblong  petals;  the  stamens  are 
ten  in  number,  and  project  beyond  the  co- 
rolla ;  whilst  the  fruit  is  a  flve-angled  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Q.  indica  is  an  inmate  of 
our  hothouses.  According  to  George  Ben- 
nett, a  species  of  this  genus,  perhaps  Q. 
chinensis  of  LIndley,  grows  about  Macao, 
and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vermifuge 
under  the  name  of  Tot-chee-fa.      [B.  S.J 

QUITCH.    The  Conch  Grass,   Triticum 
repena ;  also  AgrostU  stoUmifera. 
QUITBR-TREE.    Aloe  dichotoma. 

QUIVI8IA.  A  genusof  Meliacea  conflned 
to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  consisting 
of  four  species,  all  of  which  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  alternate  or  nearly  opposite 
simple  leaves,  either  quite  entire  or  on  the 
same  branch  lobed,  and  axillary  flowers 
generally  arranged  In  racemes  or  corymbs. 
The  calyx  is  am-shaped,  and  has  from  four 
to  flve  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
four  to  flve  short  externally  silky  petals; 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten ;  the 
stigma  capitate ;  and  the  fruit  a  dehiscent 
capsule,  with  four  or  five  valves  and  cells, 
each  cell  containing  two  seeds.       [B.  8.] 

QUOYA.  A  West  Australian  genus  ol 
Fer&enace«p, having  the  habit  as  well  as  the 
woolly  stems  and  leaves  of  some  of  the 
small  shrubby  species  of  Stachys.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  and  sessile,  and  the 
flowers  are  disposed  In  short-stalked  close 
verticils  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  reduced  leaves,  and  forming  a  long 
terminal  compound  raceme,  or  raceme-like 
panicle.  They  have  a  deeply  two-llpped 
villous  calyx,  a  blue  bell-shaped  corolla ; 
four  perfect  stamens ;  and  a  filiform  style 
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forked  at  top,  and  crownlDg  a  foui>celled 
ovary.  [A.  A.  BJ 

QTTUNA.  Tropical  American  treei  or 
BhrubK  usually  classed  with  the  OhuiaoMB, 
but  differing  in  having  stipules  accompany- 
ing the  opposite  leaves,  which  are  often 
toothed,  and  in  one  species  pinnatifld, 
whilst  in  all  other  QvOifera  they  are 
simple  and  entire.  The  glossy  blades  are 
three  to  twelve  Inches  long  by  one  to  six 
Inches  broad,  marked  with  prumipent  pri- 
mary veins  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
midrib ;  and  the  small  yellow  or  white 
flowers  are  disposed  in  raceme-like  cymes 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Each  flower  has 
a  calyx  of  four  to  flve  rounded  sepals,  four 
Xfi  eight  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
two  to  four^elled  ovary,  which  when  ripe 
is  a  small  oblong  berry.  The  pinnatifld- 
leaved  species,  Q.  guianentitt  was  described 
by  Aublet  as  a  separate  genus  with  the 
name  Touroutta.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RAAB.  A  kind  of  jaggery,  or  coarse 
Indian  sugar. 

RABANA.    (Fr.)    8inapi»  arvenuis. 

RABANNBS.  A  kind  of  matting  made 
in  Madagascar  from  coarse  grass,  or  the 
flbre  of  Eapkta  BvJlfla^  and  imported  into 
the  Mauritius  for  covering  floors,  or  wrap- 
ping goods,  Ac 

RABBIT-BBRRT.    Shepherdia  argenteo. 

RABBIT-ROOT.    AraUa  nudUMulU. 

RABBLAISIA.  This  genus  of  Butaeeee 
commemorates  the  well-known  French  hu- 
mourist, and  consists  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  branches,  inflorescence,  and  leafstalks 
are  covered  with  scales;  the  leaves  arewaxy 
at  the  margins,  on  long  stalks ;  the  flowers 
are  small  dioecious— the  males  arranged  in 
small  closely-packed  heads  on  a  branched 
inflorescence,  the  females  more  closely 
crowded  on  a  very  short  spike.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  have  each  three  segments ;  and 
in  the  male  flowers  there  are  three  sta- 
mens, with  globose  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
triangular,  three-celled,  and  opening  par- 
tially by  three  valves,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RABSs.    (Ft.)    Carlina  aeaulis. 

RABES,  or  RABETTB.  (Fr.)  BroBsica 
NapuB. 

RABIOULB.    (Fr.)    Brasaica  Bapa. 

RABONE.    Baphamu  sativtu. 

RACEME.  An  Inflorescence  in  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  singly  on  distinct 
pedicels,  along  a  common  axis. 

RACHIS.  The  divisions  of  the  petiole 
of  the  leaves  of  ferns;  also  the  axis  of 
an  inflorescence. 

RACHITIS.  An  abortion  of  the  fruit  or 
seed— a  disease. 

RACINE  D'ABONDANCE.,(Fr.)  A  va- 
riety of  the  Beefr-rQpt.  —  AMERE.  Lewuna 
rediviva.  —  D'AMERIQUE.  Monsoniaame- 


rieana.  —  IfARMfiNIE.  RuMa.  -DE 
CHAR0I8.  Dontenia  Oontraverva.  —  DB 
CHINE.  SmOax China.  —DB COLOMBO. 
JaUorhiza  paimata.  —  DE  DISBTTE.  The 
same  as  Racine  d'Abondance.  —  DE  MB- 
CHOACHAN.  BataUu  Jaiapa.  —  DE  PT- 
RftTHRE.  Anacychu  Pyrethrum.  —  DE 
8AINTE  H^LiSNE.  Aeonu  Calamiu.  — 
DESANAGROEL.  AritMoehiaSerpeiaaria. 

—  DB  SERPENT.  Ophiorrhiza.  —  DB 
SERPENT  A  SONNEITBS.  Polygaia  Se- 
nega. —  DU   BR£sIL.  Ptyehotria  etMtica. 

—  DU  DICTAMB  BLANC.  Dictamniu 
albu».  —  DU  SAINT  ESPRIT.  Archan- 
gelica  offleinaliM.  —  SALIVAIRE.  ATtaey- 
elu$  PyreOurtm.  —  VIBRGB.  Towtts  com- 
munis. 

RACLE.    (Fr.)    CmekruB. 

RAOOMITRIUM.  A  genus  of  acrocar- 
pous mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
tfrimmiei,  resembling  OHmmia^  but  looser 
In  habit,  with  a  raltrsBform  veil  variously 
split  at  the  base  (from  whence  the  name), 
awl-shaped  above,  a  straight  awl-shaped 
lid,  and  a  single  peristome  with  sixteen 
twice  or  thrice-cleft  teeth.  The  leaves  are 
either  obtuse  or  hair-pointed.  The  species 
are  rather  numerous.  B.laniiginosumtormB 
thick  broad  beds  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
which  are  hoary  from  the  long  diaphanous 
hair-like  points  of  the  leaves.  Some  other 
species  are  common  in  snbalpine  countries, 
but  the  genus  scarcely  exists  in  lowlands 
except  on  sandy  heaths  and  in  wild  exposed 
stony  places.  [M.  J.  BJ 

RADAM^A.  A  genus  of  Scrophtdaria- 
c«B.  containing  two  small  prostrate  shrubs 
from  Madagascar,  with  opposite  entire 
scabrous  leaves.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
slender ;  and  the  four  stamens  with  short 
fliaments  are  included.  The  short  axillary 
pedicels  are  furnished  with  two  bracts 
below  the  calyx.  [W.  C] 

RADB-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for  Pa- 
nicum  miliaceum. 

RADIAIRE.  (Fr.)  AstrantiamaSar.  — , 
PETITE.    Astrantia  minor. 

RADIAL.  Growing  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle. 

RADIATE.  Diverging  from  a  common 
centre,  like  rays ;  as  the  arms  of  an  umbel, 
or  the  ligulate  florets  of  any  composite. 

RADIATING,  or  RADIANS.  Spread- 
ing from  a  common  point,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle :  also  forming  ap- 
parent rays  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  exterior  parts; 
as  the  outer  florets  in  the  umbels  of  many 
umbelliferous  plants. 

RADICAL.  Arising  from  the  root,  or 
from  its  crown. 

RADICANS.  Throwing  out  roots ;  usu- 
ally applied  to  stems  or  leaves. 

RADICATE.    Having  a  root. 

R  ADICATIO.  The  manner  in  which  roots 
grow,  or  are  arranged. 
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RADICELLA.  A  very  small  root ;  the 
yoang  tiny  root  which  appears  from  the 
lower  part  of  a  young  plant  at  the  period 
of  germination. 

RADICIFORM.  Being  of  the  nature  of 
a  root. 

RADICLE,  RADICULA.  The  first  root 
of  a  plant,  rudimentary  in  the  embryo. 

RADI008R.   Haying  a  large  root. 

RADII.  The  peduncles  of  secondary 
umbels,  or  of  the  flowers  of  simple  umbels. 
—  MB  DULL  ARES.    The  medullary  rays. 

RADIOLA.  A  genus  of  LinaceePt  differ- 
ing from  Linum  only  in  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens  being  four  each,  in  the  se- 
pals being  deeply  trifld,  in  the  stamens 
being  quite  distinct,  and  in  the  capsule 
being  eight-celled.  R.  Millegrawi,  which  is 
indigenous  to  England  and  the  Continent, 
is  a  very  small  annual,  having  a  much- 
branched  stem,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
minute  white  flowers.  [B.  C] 

RADIS.  (Pr.)  Baphanus.  —  PBTITB- 
RAVE.    Saphantu  aativua. 

RADISH.  The  well-known  esculent  root 
of  Baphanus  sativtu.  — ,  HORSE.  Cochlea- , 
ria  Armoracia.  — ,  SEA.  Baphawu  ma-  ' 
ritimus.  — ,  "WATER.  Natturtium  amphi- 
bium.  — ,WILD.  Baphanus  Bapkanistrum. 

RADIUS.  The  circumference  or  outer  ' 
side  of  the  circle  formed  by  umbels  or 
capitules  or  of  other  such  parts.  i 

RADIX  The  root ;  the  descending  axis ; 
that  part  which  Is  the  development  of  a 
radicle.  It  differs  from  a  stem  not  only  in 
Its  origin,  but  in  not  branching  symmetri- 
cally, and  having  no  normal  leaf-buds.         { 

RADULA.  A  genus  of  JungermanniaeeeB 
which  is  noticed  here  as  containing  £.  com- 
planata,  a  species  common  In  woods  on 
almost  every  tree.  The  lobe  at  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  is  remarkable  for  sending 
roots  into  the  substance  on  which  it  grows. 
It  belongs,  like  Madotheca,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  without  radicles,  to  the  division 
PlatyphyUcB.  [M.  J.  B.]     ' 

RAEE,  RAI.  Indian  names  for  Mustard- 
seed,  Sinapis  nigra^  8.  ramosa,  Ac 

RAFFLESIACKS.  {Bajflesiods.)  A  small 
order  of  parasitical  plants,  the  position 
of  which  in  the  natural  system  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  but  which  Lindley  places  amongst 
Rhizogens.  The  plants  which  compose  it 
have  no  stem,  but  consist  of  flowers  only, 
sometimes  of  gigantic  size,  surrounded  by 
a  few  scales,  and  sessile  on  the  stems  or 
rhizomes  of  woody  or  perennial  plants. 
These  flowers  consist  of  a  campanulate 
or  globular  flve-cleft  perianth,  with  nu- 
merous anthers  on  a  central  column.  The 
ovary  is  Inferior,  one-celled,  with  many- 
seeded  parietal  placentas,  and  as  many 
styles  as  placentas,  more  or  less  united 
within  the  column,  where  the  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  or  in  the  centre  of  female 
flowers.    The  fruit  is  indehiscent,  with  nu- 


meroiu  seeds,  and  the  embryo  undivided,  t 
with  or  without  albumen.    The  principal 
genera  are  Bafflesia  and  Brugmansia  in 
tropical  Asia,  and  FUostyles  and  Apodantkes 
in  South  America. 

RAFFLESIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
parasitical  plants,  natives  of  Java  and 
Sumatra.  The  species  have  great  Interest, 
both  for  the  botanist  and  for  the  general 
public,  owing  to  their  peculiar  structure 
and  appearance.  The  Bt{0lesia*  were  flrst 
made  known  in  1818.  Sir  StamfOTd  Raffles, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Bencoolen,was  on 
a  tour  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Raffles.  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
others,  when  the  party  lighted  upon  a 
flower  of  enormous  size,  more  than  a  yard 
across.  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  this 
vegetable  prodigy  were  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  plant  was  named  by  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Brown,  in  honour  of  its  dls- 
,  coverers,  BaJJUsia  AmoUU.  Since  then 
several  other  species  have  been  discovered, 
but  none  of  equal  size  with  that  Just  men- 
I  tioned,  which  indeed  still  retains  its  cha- 
>  racter  as  being  the  hirgest  flower  known. 
[  The  genus,  with  one  or  two  allies,  is  now 
comprised  In  %  distinct  tMmtif.Bt^flestaewB. 
I  The  true  BaJfUaias  have  no  proper  stems 
or  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  flowers, 
varjing  in  diameter  from  two  or  three 
Inches  to  as  many  feet,  enveloped  at  the 
base  by  a  few  bluish  or  brownish  scales, 
and  emerging  from  the  routs  and  trunks 
of  various  species  of  Cissus.  The  uuex- 
panded  flower-buds  in  A^nioMf  are  round- 
ish, and  resemble  a  close  cabbage  in  shape. 
The  flowers  appear  to  be  dioecious,  and 
have  a  perianth  which  Is  tubular  beluw, 
but  whose  limb  is  divided  into  five  entire 
fleshy  lobes,  whlc]^  partially  overlap  one 
another  in  the  bud,  but  afterwards  spread 
widely.  The  perianth  is  flesh-coloured  and 
mottled,  and  has  a  foul  odour  of  tainted 
meat,  by  which  insects  are  attracted. 
Within  is  a  thick  fleshy  rim  or  corona  lin- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  and  within 
this  corona.  In  the  male  flowers,  and  occu- 
pying the  centre,  is  a  thick  fleshy  column, 
adherent  to  the  perianth-tube,  having  one 
or  more  projecting  rims  surrounding  its 
base,  and  at  the  top  a  wide  flat  plate, 
the  overhanging  margin  of  which  is  rolled 
round  like  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column. 
On  the  revolute  margin  is  placed  a  ring  of 
anthers,  which  are  sessile,  each  one  open- 
ing by  a  single  pore,  although  it  is  divided 
in  the  interior  into  many  compartments ; 
the  pollen-grains  are  round.  In  the  female 
flowers,  the  deep  cup-shaped  perianth  and 
corona  are  like  those  of  the  male  flowers ; 
the  central  column  Is  also  similar,  but 
there  are  no  anthers.  The  ovary  Is  ad- 
herent to  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  i>e- 
rianth,  has  a  single  comiMUtment  conuin- 
ing  numerous  ovules  attached  to  its  walls, 
and  is  surmounted  by  several  styles,  which 
are  blended  with  the  central  column. 

Three  or  four  species  are  known,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  size,  but  little  in  essential 
characters.  The  corona  and  summit  of 
the  column  are  In  some  species  studded 
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with  tubercles  and  scale*.  The  outer  por- 
tions of  the  flower  are  brownlsn  or  flesh- 
coloured,  the  central  portions  pinkish  or 
yellowisD.  Dr.  Arnold  describes  the  first 
fiower  seen  by  him  as  being  mdre  than  « 
yard  across,  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  peri- 
anth as  being  a  fool  long,  and  varjing  In 
thickness  from  three-quarters  toone-quar* 
ter  of  an  Inch,  and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
as  calculated  to  hold  twelve  pints.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  flower  was  estimated 
at  fifteen  pounds. 

It  appears  from  the  subsequent  Investi- 
gations of  ■MrJack,  M.  Blume,  M.de  Vrlese, 
and  other  botanists,  that  the  growth  of 
these  flowers  occupies  a  few  mouths.  They 
first  appear  as  round  knobs  protruding 
from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Cisnu. 
The  flowers  remain  expanded  only  for  a 
few  days.and  then  graduallyputrefy.  Tlielr 
fetid  scent  may  be  conducive  to  their  fer- 
tilisation, by  means  of  the  insects  which 
are  attracted  by  the  smelL  This  Is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  stamens  and  pistil 
are  In  different  flowers.  It  was  at  flrst 
considered  that  these  plants  grew  only  on 
the  roots  of  their  foster-parents,  and  hence 
they  were  called  Rhlxantlis  or  Root-flow- 
ers ;  but  It  Is  now  known  that  they  grow 
also  on  the  stems.  In  some  cases  at  some 
feet  above  the  ground,  though  in  others 
the  stems  are  prostrate  and  thus  resemble 
roots.  The  parasites  develope  their  flowers 
at  a  season  when  the  leaves  ana  flowers  of 
the  CisBM  have  withered.  Astringent  and 
styptic  properties  are  assigned  by  the 
Javanese  to  these  singular  plants.  One 
species,  B.  Roehti$$enU  discovered  in  Java 
In  1850  by  two  Dutch  botanists,  MM.  Teys- 
mann  and  Binnendljk,  was  In  cultivation 
In  m5l  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden. 
See  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  1851 ,  p.  21 7  ; 
also  Transactions  of  Lmnasan  Society^  xlll. 
p.  201,  and  xix.  p.  221.  See  also  Plats  I4  a 
for  B.  Bochiuseni.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RAPINE80UIA.  This  genus  of  Compo- 
gUtB  Is  nearly  related  to  Scorzonera,  and 
differs  from  It  chiefly  In  the  single  series 
of  fieathery  pappus  hairs,  and  the  distinctly 
beaked  achenes.  The  two  known  species,  B. 
califomica  and  B.  neormexicanOy  are  annual 
weeds  withruncinate  or  lyrately-plnnatlfld 
leaves,  those  of  the  stem  linear ;  the  cylin- 
drical flowei>heads  terminate  the  twigs, 
and  each  contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  rose- 
coloured  florets,  all  fertile,  and  enclosed  In 
an  involucre  of  membranaceous  scales  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  few  short  narrow 
bracts.  The- genus  bears  the  name  of  C.  8. 
Ilafloesque,  a-Sicilian  by  birth,  who  chose 
America  as  his  adopted  country,  and  wrote 
many  works  on  the  botany  of  the  United 
States.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RAFNTA.  A  genus  of  South  African 
shrubs  of  the  same  group  of  L€gnmino9(B  &% 
our  own  broom,  and  readily  known  among 
Its  allies  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  Its 
parts,  the  usually  peagreen  leaves,  which 
are  not  strongly  nerved  as  In  Borbonia, 
and  the  forked  Instead  of  racemed  inflores- 
cence. There  are  about  twenty  species, 
divisible  Into  two  groups  by  the  form  of 


their  leaves,  which  are  either  lance-shaped 
oval  or  elIiptical,or  heart-shaped  embracing 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  th§ 
IKJdicels  usually  forked  and  hearing  a  ni 
ber  of  flowers,  while  at  the  point  of  f( 
Ing  there  are  opposite  leaf-like  bracts, 
flowers  are  yellow,  mostly  as  large  as  tl 
Df  the  hr»M>m.  The  genus  bears  thenai 
C.  G.  Raf  n,  a  Danish  botaul&c     CA.  A. 

RAOATBLUS.    Trickomane$, 
RAGEEL    Eleturine  eoracana. 
RAGGED  ROBIN.    Lychnis 
RAGIOPTERIS.    Onoclea. 
RAGOUMINIBR.  (Fr.)  Cerasru 
RAGWEED.    Ambrosia  trifida. 

RAGWORT.  Seneeio  Jaeoboea,  - 
CAN.  OthowuL  — ,  SEA.  Cinet 
ritima. 

RATPORT.  (Fr.)  Bapharuu.  ■ 
TIQUE  JAUNB.  Nasturtiutn  an 
—DE8  BOUTIQUES.  CochleariaA 

—  DES  PARISIENS.     Baphanw 

—  GRAND,  or  SAUVAGE,    Cochl 
tnoracia. 

RAIPONCE.  (Fr.)  CampamOi 
cultu. 

RAISIN  D'AMfiRIQUB.  CFr. 
lacca  dodeeandra,  —  DES  BOH 
wum  MyrtiUiis.  —  D'OURS.  An 
losuvorursL  —  DB  MARa  Bibei 
-DE  MER.  Ephedra  distacKya, 
RENARD.    Paris  qttadri/dlia. 

RAISINIER.    (Fr.)    Coccoldba. 

RAISINS.    Sun-dried  Grapes. 

RAISIN-TREE.    Bii 

RAIZ  DA  CHINA, 
for  the  knotty  roots  of 
DE  PIPI.  ABrazillai 
tetrandra.  —  DE  TIHl 
for  Jatropha  offlcinah 
SALERMA.  ABrazill 
dicinal  Oomphrena  ojjlt 
cephala.  —  PRETA. 
for  C^hlnca,  a  drug  r 
cocca  racemosa,  densifo 

RAJANIA.  The  eel 
turalist  John  Ray,  wh( 
Ing  plants  was  publish 
Is  considered  as  the  foi 
system.  Is  commemor 
The  species  are  Wej 
shrubs,  having  a  gr< 
those  of  Dioscoreaf  or 
genus  the  present  Is  dUv.^e.-«,..v,«  «,  -^'^m 
Ing  only  one  ovule  In  each  of  the  tbr«i[  i 
compartments  of  the  ovary.  The  membra- 
naceous capsular  fruit,  moreover,  has  but 
one  fully-formed  compartment,  owing  to 
the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  other  two. 
The  fertile  compartment  Is  flattened  and 
prolonged  Into  a  wing,  but  does  not  split 
when  ripe.  It  contains  a  single  wingless 
seed.  One  or  two  species  are  cultivated  as 
stove  climbers,  but  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Dioscoreaeecs.  fM.  T.  M.J 
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RAJIKA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  Black 
MoBtardseed. 

RAJ-JEERA.  An  Indfan  name  torAma- 
ranthus  /rumentaceiia,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  edible. 

RAL.   The  balsamic  resin  of  Shorea  ro- 

RALEI6HIA.  A  Brazilian  shmb,  re- 
sembling In  habit  some  species  of  Weitir 
mannitL,  having  opposite  undivided  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal racemes.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Ouno- 
Ktoone,  nearly  allied  to  Belangera,  but  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  the  one-celled  ovary  with 
INuletal  placentas. 

KAMATi.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  branch. 

RAMALINA.  A  small  genus  of  lichens 
with  flat  fronds  lllEe  stag's  horns,  or  nearly 
cylindrical  liice  Clavaricu  The  frond  is  alilie 
ail  round,  without  any  distinct  under-side, 
in  which  the  genus  differs  from  Evemia. 
R.fraxinea  grows  everywhere  on  the  trunlEs 
of  ash-trees,  and  B.  /arinoceo,  with  Its  nar- 
row mealy  spotted  fronds,  is  almost  equally 
common.  Others  are  marine  in  their  habits 
lilce  BoeetUtB.  R.  potymorpha  and  acoptdo- 
mm  are  good  dye-weeds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RAMA6TRA  The  secondary  petioles  or 
I  petiolules  of  compound  leaves. 

RAMBEH.  Pierardia  sativa,  a  Malacca 
Ifrnlt. 

I    RAMBIYA.    A  Malayan  name  for  the 
<  Sago  Palm. 

1     RAMBUTAN.   or  RAMBOOTAN.     The 
)  froit  of  Nephelium  lappaceum. 

\    RAMBAL,  RAMEOTJS.    Of  or  belonging 
I  to  Uie  branches. 

I  BAHEAU  irOB.  (Fr.)  Cheiranihua 
Cheiri. 

.  RAMENTA.  Thin  membranous  expan- 
BioDi  found  upon  the  surface  of  plants, 
and  resembling  hairs  In  composition,  ex- 
c^t  that  they  are  notcomposed  of  a  single 
longitudinal  series  of  cells,  but  of  many 
series  of  cells  arranged  on  the  same  plane. 

RAMENTACEOUS.  Covered  with  ra- 
meota,  as  the  stems  of  many  ferns. 

BAM-GOAT.    Fagara  microphylla. 

RAMIPAROUa    Producing  branches. 

RAMONDIA.  A  genus  of  monopetalous 
plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  and  provision- 
ally classed  with  Cyrtondrocea,,  from  the 
greater  number  of  wlilch  it  differs  in  hav- 
mg  five  fertile  stamens.  It  is  a  steroless 
PCTttmial  herb,  occupying  rocks  in  the 
^renees,  and  also  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 
The  leaves  are  radical,  ovate,  and  forming 
rosettes,  and  the  scape  bears  from  one  to 
six  fl4iwers  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  calyx 
l»  Ove-clef t ;  the  corolla  rotate,  and  nearly 
regnlar;  the  stamens  are  flve,  their  flla- 
jnents  short  and  glabrous ;  whilst  the  style 
is  simple;  and  tbe  capsule  oMong,  one- 
celled,  enclosmg  numerous  seeds.  [B.  S.] 


RAMOON-TREE.    Trophis. 

RAMOSE.  Divided  into  many  branches. 

RAMPE.    Arum  macuUitum. 

RAMPION,  or  RAMPS.  A  garden  name 
for  CampamUa  RapunciduB. 

RAM'S-HEAD.  An  American  name  for 
Cfypripedium  arietinum ;  also  the  seeds  of 
Cicer  arietiHum. 

RAMSONS,  or  RAMSIES.  Allium  ursi- 
num. 

RAMSTED.  An  American  name  for  Li- 
naria  vulgaris. 

RAM-TIL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Black  Til,  GuizoOa  olei/era. 

RAMTITRAI.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Ocbro,  Abelmoaehua  eacuknius. 

RAMULUS  (adj.  RAMULOSE).  A  twig ; 
a  small  branch— the  least  which  a  plant 
produces. 

RAMUS.  A  branch ;  any  division  of  the 
stem. 

RAMUSCULL  The  mycelium  of  certain 
fungals. 

RANALES.  An  alliance  proposed  by 
Lindley  for  the  hypogynous  polypetalous 
fomilies  which  have  indefinite  stamens 
and  a  minute  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  fleshy  or  homy  albumen.  It 
includes  MagnoliacecBf  Anonacece,  Dillenia- 
cea,  BanunctUacecBt  SarraceniacecB,  and 
PapaveracecB. 

RANDIA.  A  genus  of  CfincJumacece 
named  in  honour  of  Isaac  Rand,  formerly 
Pnefectus  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  The 
species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tn)pical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  have  axillair  spines,  and, 
so  far  as  the  construction  of  their  flowers 
goes,they  are  very  nearly  allied  toGardenia. 
The  main  differences  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  ovary,  which  is  two-celled,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  disk.  The  fruit  has  a  dry 
rind,  is  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca- 
lyx, and  is  internally  divided  into  two 
compartments,  containing  numerous  seeds 
Imbedded  in  pulp.  Moreover,  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  usually  shorter  in  this  ge- 
nus than  in  Gardenia.  R.  dumetorum  is 
used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  India.  Its  fruit 
is  emetic,  and  is  used  to  stupefy  fish,  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  ready  capture ;  the  rind 
of  the  root  is  also  used  medicinally.  The 
seeds  of  R.  aeandena  furnish  in  China  a 
scarlet  dye.  The  fruit  of  R.  aeiUeata  is 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  bine  dye ; 
its  wood  is  used  for  cask-staves,  ladders, 
and  other  purposes.  Rome  of  tbe  species 
are  In  cultivation  in  this  country  as  stove 
shrubs:  the  flowers  are  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish In  colour.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RANRNE8S.  A  condition  often  as- 
sumed by  fruit-trees  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards, in  consequence  of  which  great 
shoots,  or  feeders  as  they  are  called,  are 
given  out  with  little  or  no  bearing  wood. 
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BxceMl ve  richneM  of  soil.und  a  too  copious 
•apply  of  manure,  are  generally  tbo  mov- 
ing causes,  tbougb  some  varieties  are 
naturally  so  luxuriant  that  they  require 
grafting,  or  something  which  may  check 
their  growth.  Peare,  for  this  reason,  are 
beneflclally  grafted  on  quince  stocks ;  but 
where  this  has  not  been  done,  lifting  and 
roo^pnlning  are  indispensable.  We  do 
not,  however,  recommend  gardenera  to 
adopt  rnot-pruning  as  a  system  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  con* 
dition  of  their  trees.  If  the  soli  is  natu- 
rally sterile,  and  the  growth  moderately 
luxuriant,  root-pruning  may  Induce  per- 
manent mischief,  as  we  can  ohrseives  bear 
witness.  In  this  case,  as  In  many  othen 
in  horticultural  matters,  'a  little  know- 
ledge Is  a  dangerous  thing.'        [M.  J.  B.J 

RAN(7NC(7LACE^  {RanunculU  Podo- 
phyllacea,  Crow/oot$.)  A  considerable  or- 
der of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  deflnite  deciduous  sepals, 
Indeflnite  hypogynous  sumens,  several 
free  ovaries,  seeds  without  an  arillus,  and 
a  homogeneous  albumen  with  a  minute 
embryo.  With  the  exception  of  denuUis, 
the  species  are  almost  all  herbaceous,  with 
radical  oraltemate  leaves,  very  frequently 
much  cut  or  divided ;  the  sepals  are  gene- 
rally four  or  Ave,  and  more  or  less  colour- 
ed: the  petals  always  free  when  present, 
but  often  small  and  scale-like,  or  spurred 
or  otherwise  deformed,  or  altogether 
wanting ;  the  carpels  of  the  fruit  either 
single-seeded  and  seed-like,  or  capsular 
with  several  seeds,  often  opening  into 
follicles.  The  species  are  numerous  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  less  so  In 
North  America:  and  there  are  several 
In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  but  very  few  within  the 
tropics,  except  in  mountain  districts. 
Throughout  the  order  there  is  a  tendency 
to  an  acrid,caustic,  and  more  or  less  poison- 
ous principle,  very  volatile  in  the  foliage 
and  herbaceous  parts,  but  sometimes  very 
virulent  in  the  roots.  There  are  about 
forty  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
Clematis t  Thalictruw,  Anenume,  Ranun- 
cuius,  (kUtha,  TroUiuB,  Uelleborus,  Nigelia, 
Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  Aconitumt  AcUbo, 
audPtBcmio. 

RANrNCULUS.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  or- 
der Ranunculaceas,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  charactera :— Sepals  five,  not 
prolonged  at  the  base;  petals  Ave,  with 
a  nectariferous  scale  at  the  base ;  fruit 
without  awns.  There  are  reckoned  to  be 
about  twenty  British  species,  which  may 
popularly  be  arranged  Into  several  groups. 
The  common  meadow  weeds  with  glossy 
yellow  flowers,  known  by  the  names  But- 
tercups, Golden-cups,  and  King-cups,  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
species— &  aeris,  B.  bnUHmu,  and  R.  repens, 
of  which  the  first  may  be  discriminated 
by  its  slender  cylindrical  flower-stalk  and 
spreading  calyx ;  the  second  by  its  furrowed 
flower-stalk,  reflexed  calyx,  and  bulbous 
root ;  the  third  by  its  furrowed  flower 


stalk,  spreading  calyx,  and  creeping  scions. 
R.  attricomua  approaches  nearest  to  R.acrit 
ia  habit,  but  grows  in  woods,  has  the  c»- 
lyx  coloured,  fre«iuently  has  one  or  more 
of  its  petals  abortive,  and  has  the  upper 
leaves  smooth  and  divided  Into  very  nar- 
row segments.  R.  gceleratus  is  a  coarse 
succulent  aquatic,  with  glossy  divided 
leaves,  small  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong 
heads  of  fruit.  R.  arveruis,  common  In 
comflelds.  Is  a  slender  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  sufllclently  marked  by  its  lai^e 
prickly  fruit.  All  the  above  have  divided 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  R.  Lingua  tmdR. 
Flammuia,  Greater  and  Lesser  Spearwort, 
have  lanceolate  undivided  leaves,  and 
grow  in  watery  places— the  former  two  to 
four  feet  high  with  large  yellow  flowera ; 
the  latter  also  with  yellow  flowera  six 
to  eighteen  Inches  high.  R.  aquatilts,  the 
Water  Crowfoot,  with  its  varieties,  by 
some  botanists  considered  species,  is  the 
common  aquatic  with  showy  white  flowers, 
long  flexible  stems,  bearing  numerous 
leaves,  of  which  the  submersed  ones  are 
capilUiry,  while  the  upper  are  plane,  vari- 
ously lobed,  and  floating ;  when  growing 
in  swIft-runnlng  water,  the  upper  leaves 
and  flowera  are  not  developed,  and  the 
lower  may  be  compared  to  a  tuft  of  bright 
green  hair  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  cur^ 
rent.  The  Lesser  Celandine,  the  showy 
star-like  yellow  flower  which  enlivens 
every  bank  In  early  spring.  Is  by  some 
botanists  called  R.  Fiearia,  by  others  FioA- 
RiA :  which  see.  Most  of  the  above  have 
very  acrid  properties,  which  rendera  their 
presence  in  meadow-lands  objectionable; 
but  the  herbage  of  R.  aquaiiHs  is  not  only 
Innoxious,  but  nutritive  to  cattle. 

Among  cultivated  species  R.  asioHcua 
affords  the  endless  varieties  of  Ranunculus 
grown  by  florists.  White  Bachelor's  But- 
tons (Pr.  Bouicns  <r Argent)  are  the  flowera 
of  R.  aconiti/oliug,  and  Yellow  Bacheloi's 
Buttons  (Fr.  Boutoru  tTOr)  are  those  of  a 
double  variety  of  R.  aerie.  Several  species 
of  humble  growth,  but  having  comparative- 
ly large  flowera,  grow  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
or  high  up  on  the  mountains  in  most  parts 
of  the  worid.  French  :Ren(meule;  German : 
[0.A.J.3 


RAOULIA.  A  genus  of  Compoeita  nearly 
related  to  Gnaphaltum  and  HeJichryeumt 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  differing 
mainly  from  these  In  their  peculiar  habit, 
and  the  narrow  receptacle  of  the  flower- 
heads.  The  species,  mostly  from  New 
Zealand,  grow  in  dense  tufts  in  rocky 
mountainous  places,  and  have  the  aspect  of 
mosses,  their  short  branches  being  densely 
clothed  with  minute  smooth  or  woolly 
leaves.  Sitting  at  the  apex  of  each  short 
twig  is  a  single  white  starry  flower-head 
closely  surrounded  with  leaves.  In  some 
species,  as  JR.  grandi/lora,  where  the  heads 
are  three-quartera  of  an  inch  across,  the 
Inner  scales  of  the  involucre  are  white, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  ray-florets, 
which,  however,  are  tubular  and  fertile, 
the  disk-florets  being  also  tubular  and  per- 
fect.  The  achenes  are  smooth  or  downy. 
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and  crowned  with  a  pappus  of  one  series 
of  rough  hairs.  The  name  of  Vegetable 
Sheep  (!)  is  given  by  the  settlers  in  New 
Zealand  to  B.  eximia,  because,  from  its 
growing  in  large  white  tufts  on  elevated 
sheep-runs,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
the  sheep.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to  M 
Raottl,  a  French  naval  surgeon  who  wrote 
on  New  Zealand  plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RAPA.  The  name  given  by  Toumefort 
to  the  genus  which  he  constituted  to  con* 
tain  the  common  turnip.  Brassica  Bapa, 
which  he  separated  even  from  the  colza, 
B.Napua;  though  some  boUnists  now  In- 
clude both  these  under  B.  eampettris^  con- 
sidering that  the  difFerences  are  not  suffl- 
cient  to  establish  even  their  speciflc  dis- 
tinction. [J.  T.  S.] 

RAPATEA.  A  genus  of  Juneaeece,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  live  species  from  tropical 
South  America.  They  are  stout  and  rather 
coarse  herbs,  with  long  flat  radical  leaves 
and  erect  simple  scapes,  often  much  flat- 
tened at  the  top ;  and  bearing  a  head  or 
dense  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  in  an  invo- 
lucre of  two  loify  bracts,  broad  at  the 
base  with  long  points.  Each  flower  Is 
surrounded  by  several  Imbricated  scales, 
and  consists  of  three  outer  stiff  chaff-like 
erect  sepals,  and  three  inner  spreading 
petals,  with  six  stamens  and  a  three-celled 
three-valved  capsule,  with  one  seed  in 
each  cell. 

RAPE,  SUMMER.    Brangica  eampettrit. 

— ,  WINTER.   Braasiea  Napus. 

rApeTTE.    (Fr.)  Agperugo  proeumbens. 

RAPHANISTRUM.  AgennsotCmeifertB 
combined  with  Baphantis,  from  which  It 
differs  only  in  the  more  slender-beaded 
pods,  which  break  transversely  into  one- 
seeded  joints,  the  lower  joint  persistent, 
empty,  not  obliterated,  and  the  substance 
of  the  pod  woody  not  spongy  throughout. 
The  flowers  are  pale-yellow  or  white.  The 
pod  has  a  beak  formed  by  the  conical 
persistent  style.  The  Wild  Radish.  Baphor 
nua  Baphanistrum,  a  common  weed  in  cul- 
tivated ground,  is  the  type.         [J.  T.  8.] 

RAPHANU8.  A  genus  of  Onicijerm 
containing  only  two  or  three  species,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Common 
Radish.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  the 
pod,  which  Is  more  or  less  elongated 
thick  pointed  and  indehiscent,  more  or 
less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between 
the  seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  par- 
tition when  ripe,  but  containing  several 
seeds  separated  by  a  pithy  substance  filling 
the  pod. 

Tlie  Garden  Radish.  B.  gatiwui,  is  un- 
known in  the  wild  state ;  but  some  varieties 
of  B.  BaphavUtrum  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  come  sufficiently  near  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  it  is  merely  a  cultivated 
race  of  the  wild  plant.  It  is  a  hardy  an- 
nual, and  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  gradually  found  its  way  into 
Europe,  bui  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  this  country  until  a.d.  154S.  Gerard  I 


mentions  four  varieties  as  being  knownin 
A.D.  1507.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  variable  in 
form,  in  some  varieties  fusiform,  in  others 
round  like  a  small  turnip,  or  semi-globu- 
lar, and  either  of  a  reddish-purple,  white. 
yellowish,or  deep  brown  colour.  The  leaves 
are  rough,  lyrate,  or  partly  divided  trans- 
versely into  segments,  the  outer  one  being 
much  larger  and  broader  than  the  rest. 
The  flower-stem  is  round  erect  and 
branching,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
bearing  moderate-sized  flowers,  varying 
from  white  to  pale-violet,  with  strong  dark- 
coloured  veins.  The  seed-pods  are  sni(H)tli, 
ending  in  a  short  pointed  beak.  When 
plump,  and  while  young  and  green,  these 
pods  are  used  for  pickling,  alone  or  with 
other  vegetables,  and  are  considered  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  capers. 

It  is.  however,  as  a  salad-root  that  ra- 
dishes are  chiefly  grown,  and  for  this  they 
have  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  perfec- 
tion when  of  a  moderate  size  and  quite 
young.  The  flesh  Is  white,  crisp,  and  ten- 
der, and  abounds  In  a  peculiar  nitrous 
juice,  which  is  much  relished  by  vcgetar 
rians,  and  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
antiscorbutic.  Radishes  are  usually  eaten 
raw  with  salt,  vinegar,  &c,,  or  cut  into 
slices  and  mixed  In  salads.  When  too 
large  for  a  salad  they  make  an  excellent 
dish  if  dressed  and  served  like  asparagus. 
Although  a  favourite  vegetable  with  all 
classes,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  possess 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. [W.  B.  B. j 

RAPHE.  The  cord  of  flbro-vascular 
tissue  which  connects  the  base  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  ovule  with  the  placenta. 

RAPHIA.  The  species  forming  this 
genus  of  Palms  are  confined  to  three  very 
limited  but  widely  separated  localities- 
one,  B.  tadigerot  being  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon  and  Pari 


RaphlaRaflUb 

Rivers  In  Brazil ;  another,  B.  vinifera,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  tropical  Africa ;  while 
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the  third,  B.  Rtiffia,  U  onlr  known  as  a 
cultivated  plant  In  Madagascar  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  All  three  inhabit 
low  swampy  lands  in  the  vlclnltj'  of  the 
sea,  or  river-banks  within  the  influence  of 
the  tides.  They  have  stout  unarmed 
ringed  trunks  of  no  great  height,  and 
bear  gigantic  pinnate  spiny  leaves,  often 
fifty  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  erect,  so 
that  the  entire  trees  are  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high.  The  flower-spikes 
are  also  of  large  size  and  much-branched, 
banging  down  from  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  In 
length ;  the  branches  being  arranged  in 
two  opposite  rows,  and  the  ultimate  ones 
bearing  the  flowers  resembling  flattened 
catkins.  Both  sexes  are  borne  on  the 
same  spike.  The  fruit-spikes  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  200  lbs.  or  300  lbs.,  and 
bear  a  large  number  of  one-seeded  fruits 
rather  larger  than  eggs,  covered  with 
shining  bony  overlapping  scales. 

The  Jupati  Palm,  R.  tadigera,  has  cylin- 
drical leafstalks,  which  measure  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  In  length,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  for  a 
variety  of  purposes ;  the  walls  and  parti- 
tions of  their  houses  being  often  con- 
structed of  them,  while  baskets,  boxes, 
&c.,  are  made  of  strips  of  the  smooth 
outer  portion.  R,  vini/era,  the  Bamboo 
Palm,  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  by 
the  Africans,  who  also  make  very  pliable 
cloth  and  neat  baskets  of  the  undeveloped 
leaves.  Palm-wine  Is  obtained  from  it, 
whence  Its  Latin  specific  name.     [A.  &] 

RAPHIDA,  RAPHIDEa  Crystals  of 
varloos  salts  formed  In  the  interior  of 
plants  by  the  combination  of  vegetable 
acids  with  alkaline  bases.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  in  many  cases  ad- 
cular,  or  needle-shaped. 

RAPHIOSTTLia  A  name  proposed  by 
Planchon  for  a  tropical  African  tree  of 
the  order  Olacaeece,  which  has  since  been 
united  with  Apodytes.  differing  from  the 
other  species  of  the  latter  genus  only  In 
Its  axillary  inflorescence. 

RAPHISTEMMA.  A  genus  of  AsdepiOr 
dacem,  consisting  ot  two  species  from 
Eastern  India  and  Java.  They  are  both 
tall  climbers,  with  large  opposite  cordate 
leaves,  and  rather  showy  white  campanu- 
late  flowers  In  axillary  corymbs.  The 
genus  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  sta- 
minal  corona,  consisting  of  flvo  distinct 
ligttlate  petal-like  scales,  inflected  at  the 
top,  and  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

RAPISTRUM.  A  genus  of  Cruci/era  In- 
habiting Southern  Europe  and  CentralAsla; 
annuals  or  perennials,  with  a  more  rigid 
habit,  and  much  shorter  pods  In  larger 
racemes,  than  Raphanus.  The  pods  are  two- 
jointed  with  one-celled  joints,  the  lower 
stalk-like  obconlc  one-seeded  or  empty; 
the  upper  subglobose  one-seeded,  termi- 
nated by  the  filiform  style.  [J.  T.  8.] 

RAPONCULE.    (Pr.)    Phytexma. 

RAPONTIQUE.    (Pr.)    Rheum.    —  DES 


MONTAGNES,  or  DES  MOINES.    R%imex 
alpiniu.    —  VULGAIRE.    CentaureaJacea. 

RAPPADURA.  A  coarse  kind  of  sugar 
made  In  Mexico. 

RAPU^'CULUS.  Campanula  RapuneuhiB- 
RAPUNTIUM.    Lobelia. 
RAQUETTE.    (Pr.)    Opwntia  mdgaris. 
RARAR.    The  Malayan  name  for  the 
Soap-berry,  8apindu»  emarginatus. 

RARE,  RARUS.  Thinly  placed;  the 
reverse  of  such  terms  as  dense,  approxi- 
mated, Ac. 

RASAMALA.  An  Eastern  name  for  Li- 
quidambar  Altinffia. 

RASPAILIA.  A  genus  of  Bruniacea, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  being  free.  Its 
tube  bell-shaped,  and  Its  border  having 
five  acute  segments  with  hard  ends.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which  are 
obovate  and  erect :  the  ovary  is  free  and 
two-celled.  The  only  species  is  a  small 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Raspall,  a  French  writer 
on  Botany,  &c  [G.  D.] 

RASPBERRY.  The  fragrant  subacid 
fruit  of  Ruinis  Idonu. 

RASPBERRT^FAM  TREE.  The  Stink- 
ing Acacia  of  Central  and  Western  Ame- 
rica, from  which  is  obtained  a  hard  heavy 
wood,  with  an  odour  resembling  raspberry 
jam. 

RATA.  A  New  Stealand  name  for  one  of 
the  hardwooded  species  of  Metrosideroa. 

RATANHIA.  A  Peruvian  name  for  the 
drug  called  Rhatany-root,  the  root  of  Kror 
meriatriandra. 

RATIBIDA.  A  synonym  of  OheHacaria, 
sometimes  used  in  gardens. 

RATMARA.  An  Indian  name  for  one  (^ 
the  dyeing  lichens. 

RATONI  A.  A  genus  of  Sapindaeece,  con- 
sisting  of  a  few  pinnate-leaved  trees  of 
East  Tropical  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  species 
were  formerly  placed  In  Cupania^  from 
which,  as  now  defined  by  Dr.  Hooker,  tliey 
differ  in  the  calyx-segmetats  being  valvate 
in  the  bud,  instead  of  overlapping  each 
other.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  formed  of  two 
to  seven  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets ; 
and  the  minute  greenish  flowers,  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  have  five 
calyx-segments,  flve  scale-like  petals  (or 
none),  eight  to  ten  stamens,  and  a  trifld 
style  surmounting  a  three-celled  ovary, 
which  becoraesatwo  or  three-Iobed  leathery 
capsule,  each  cell  with  a  single  black  seed 
having  a  yellow  aril  at  its  base.  B.  apetalti, 
a  common  West  Indian  plant,  forms  a  tree 
of  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  Is  known  in 
Jamaica  as  Bastard  Locust.       [A.  A.  B.] 

RATOON.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
Sugar  C!ane. 
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RATSBANE,  or  RAT-POISON.  A  West 
African  name  for  ChaiUetUt  toaeiearia. 

RATTAN.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
long  trailing  stems  of  Calamvs  BoyleanuSt 
Botang,  rudentum,  viminalis,  and  other 
species,  which  form  a  considerable  article 
of  import  from  India  and  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. —,  GREAT.  Calamtis  ruden- 
tum.   —.GROUND.  Rhaphisfiabelli/ormU. 

RATTANT,  or  RHATANY.  The  power- 
fully astringent  root  of  Krameria  triandra. 
—  SA VANILLA.  The  root  of  the  New  Gre- 
nada Tariety  of  Krameria  Ixina. 

RATTLE,  RED.  Pedicularia  sylvaiica. 
-.YELLOW.    Bhinanthua Cfrista gaUi. 

RATTLE-BOX.  Rhinanfhiu  Crista  gdOii 
also  an  American  name  for  Orotalaria. 


RATTLESNAKE-HERB, 
uune  for  Aeteo. 


An  American 


RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  The  root  of 
Polygala  Senega;  also  an  American  name 
iatSaiKaus. 

RATTLESNAKE'S  MASTER.  An  Ame- 
rican name  for  lAabria  ecarioaa  and  sguar^ 

rota. 

RATTLESNAKE-WEED.  Eryngiumvir- 
ginieum, 

RATTLEWORT.    Orotalaria. 

RAUCHR    (Pr.)    Typha  latifolia. 

RAUPO.    Tj/pha  anffftst^olia. 

RAITWOLFIA.  This  genus  of  Apoeyna- 
eea,Bo  called  in  honour  of  a  botanical  tra- 
Ttiler.consists  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 
hafing  the  leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  and 
the  flowers  in  corymbs.  The  corolla  Is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a  hairy  throat,  and  a  limb 
dirided  Into  five  oblique  segments;  the 
ovary  is  two-lobed,  surrounded  at  Its  base 
by  a  circular  thickened  rim ;  and  the  fruit 
is  fleshy,  divided  into  two  halves  each  con- 
taining a  stone,  in  which  is  enclosed  a  sin- 
gle seed.  The  fruits  of  B.  caneacens  contain 
a  black  juice  which  has  been  used  as  a  dye 
hi  the  West  Indies.  These  plants  are  more 
or  less  poisonous.  Some  of  them  are  used 
Biedictnally  as  cathartics  or  emetics,  as  for 
inttanoe  B.  nitida,  of  which  the  root  is  thus 
employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RAVE.  (Pr.)  Brassica  Bapa.  —  DE 
SAIHT  ANTOINB.    Banvneulus  IniJbonu. 

RAVBNALA.  A  splendid  Madagascar 
plant  constituting  a  genus  of  Musacece. 
The  trunk  is  like  that  of  the  palm,  and  Is 
botlt  up  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
toe  other  portions  of  the  leaves  having 
fUIen  off.  The  upper  leaves  are  in  two  rows 
on  long  stalks,  and  they  diverge  from  the 
nppw  portion  of  the  stem  somewhat  In  the 
«aie  manner  as  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  from  Its 
eeutn.  The  flowers  are  closely  crowded 
m  the  axils  of  large  bracts  or  spathes, 
jrtUch  are  ranged  In  two  rows  along  the 
tannlnal  flowerstalks.  In  botanical  cha- 
CMten  the  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of 
Uie  ipedesof  Iftwaand  Strelitzia,  but  they 
differ  in  the  stamens  which  are  six  in  num- 


ber. The  fruit  also  is  woody,  capsular, 
three-celled,  and  three-valved ;  and  the 
seeds  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  in  each  of 
the  compartments  of  the  fruit,  and  have 
a  pulpy  blue  ariUus  surrounding  them. 

This  noble  pl^nt  is  called  by  the  French 
the  Traveller's  Tree,  probably  on  account 
of  the  water  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
large  cup-like  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
and  which  is  sought  for  by  travellers  to 
allay  their  thirst.  The  broad  leaves  are 
used  as  thatch  to  cover  the  huts  In  Mada- 
gascar. The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  blue 
pulpy  aril  surrounding  them  yields  an  es- 
sential oil.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  are 
oblong  in  form,  and  are  larger  In  size  than 
those  of  any  known  plant,  being  simple, 
except  the  Victoria  regia^  [M.  T.  M.] 

RAVEN-BLACK.   See  PULLXis  and  Co- 

BAOINUS. 

RAVENCHEENY.  An  Indian  name  for 
Gamboge 

RAVENELLB.  (Pr.)  Baphanus  Bapha- 
nistrum.    —  JAUNB.    Cheiranihua  Cheiri. 

RAWUND,  or  REWUND.  Indian  names 
for  Rhubarb. 

REAUMURIA,  REAUMURIACE^.  The 
first  of  these  names  represents  a  small 
«enu8  of  dicotyledons,  closely  connected 
through  Hololaehna  with  Tatnarix,  and  con- 
sidered by  several  botanists  as  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Tamaricacece,  whilst  others, 
relying  nponlts  affinities  with  HypericacetB, 
propose  it  as  the  type  of  the  small  Inde- 
pendent order  Beaumuriaceee.  The  foliage, 
the  free  erect  distinct  placentse,  and  the 
seeds,connect  the  genus  with  TamaricaeetB, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  more 
numerous  stamens,  and  In  the  placentse, 
which,  although  free  from  the  sides  of  the 
ovary,  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  with 
which  they  are  often  united  there  as  well 
as  at  the  base.  The  few  species  are  small 
diffuse  or  much-branched  saline  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  of  the  salt-plains  of  Central 
Asia;  and  bearing  solitary  conspicuous 
flowers,  which  have  a  flve-cut  bell-shaped 
calyx  surrounded  by  numerous  overlapping 
bracts,  five  egg-shaped  petals  with  two 
fringed  scales  at  their  bases  on  the  Inside, 
numerous  stamens  with  narrow  awl-shaped 
filaments  cohering  together  in  five  bundles, 
and  a  sessile  ovary  terminating  In  five 
thread-like  styles,  and  divided  Into  five 
cells  each  containing  four  ovules.  The 
five-celled  fruits  contain  one  or  two  hairy 
seeds  In  each  cell.  The  bruised  leaves  of  B 
vermiculata  are  used  at  Alexandria  as  an 
external  application  for  the  cure  of  the 
Itch.  [A.  a] 

RBBENTA  CABALLOS.  A  Spanish  Ame- 
rican name  for  Isotoma  longiflora. 

REBLE.  or  RIEBLE.  (Pr.)  Oalium 
Aparine. 

RECJCHIA.  A  little-known  Mexican 
shrub,  B.  mexicana,  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  genus  of  Dilleniaceoe  whichls 
allied  to  Curatella ;  but  distinguished  from 
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It  by  the  flye  sepftls  being  equal  and 
widely  spread,  and  by  the  stamens  being 
only  ten  in  number.  It  has  twisted  branch- 
es, oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  short-stalked 
yellow  flowers  produced  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  angular  branches,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  raceme.  •  [A.  S.] 

RBCEPTAOLB.  A  general  term  expres- 
•Ive  of  a  part  which  receives  or  hevn  other 
parts:  as  the  recepucle  of  flowers  or  elt- 
nanlhiuni,  the  receptacle  of  fruits  or  (ortM, 
the  receptac4e  of  ovules  or  plaeenta.  Re- 
ceptacles of  oil  are  cysts  formed  among 
the  cellular  tissue  of  i^antsand  containing 
an  oily  secretion,  as  in  the  so-called  dotted 
leaves  of  the  orange.  Recepuclesof  se- 
cretion arc  those  cavities  of  the  interior  of 
a  plant  into  which  natural  secretions  are 
drained. 

RSCE8S.   The  same  as  Sinus. 

RECHSTBINERA.  A  genus  of  Oetn»- 
raeea  inhabiting  Brazil,  of  which  B.  alia- 
gophylla  (Oetnera  allagophylla  of  the  gar- 
dens) is  the  type.  They  have  large  tubers, 
an  erect  hairy  stem,  opposite  or  temate 
linear  or  oblong  leaves,  and  a  terminal 
spike  of  One  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
nearly  bilabiate  corolla  is  scarcely  double 
the  length  of  the  flve-cleft  calyx ;  and  the 
ovary  is  surrounded  by  five  glands,  two  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  rest.    B.  aUa- 

Sophylla  has  long  been  a  favourite  in  our 
othouscs,  on  account  of  Its  gay  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  [B.  &] 

REOLINATB,  RECLINING.  Bent  down 
upon  some  other  part ;  falling  gradually 
back  from  the  perpendicular,  as  the  branch- 
es of  many  trees. 

RECONDITE.  Concealed ;  not  easily  to 
be  seen. 

RECTEMBRT.S.  A  suborder  of  SoUp- 
ncuxte,  consisting  of  those  plants  in  which 
the  embryo  Is  straight,  a»  distinguished 
from  CurvembrycB,  In  which  It  Is  curved. 

RE0TINERVI8,  RECTINERV1U8.  The 
same  as  Parallelinervis. 

RECTIVENIua  Straight- veined ;  hav- 
ing ail  the  veins  parallel,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
agrass. 

RECTUS.  In  a  right  line ;  not  wavy  or 
curved,  or  deviating  from  a  straight  direc- 
tion in  any  way. 

RfiCURE  DB  CRAPAUD.  (Fr.)  Elattne 
Alainastrum. 

RECURVATE,  RECURVED,  RECUR- 
VUS.    Bent,  but  not  rolled  backwards. 

RED.  The  common  term  for  any  pure 
red. 

RED-BROWN.    See  PO&PHTBBUS. 

RED-BUD.  CereU  SiUquastrtm;  also 
C.  eanadenaU. 

RED-COAT.   Erythrochiton. 

RED  GUM,  RBD  RAG,  RED  ROBIN, 
RED  RUST  are  all  so  many  synonyms  of 


RED-HEAD.    Aseleptoa  euraawvicei, 
RED- INK  PLANT.  Phytolacca  decandr a 
RED-KNEES.    Polygonum  Hydropiper, 
RED-LAC.    Shua  nxcedaenea, 
RED-LEGS.    Polygonum  Biatorta. 
RED  MOROCCO.    AtUmU  autumneaia, 
REDOUL.    (Pr.)    Ooriaria. 

RED  ROOT.  A  popuUir  name  for  the 
fleshy  rhizomes  of  Sar^fuinaria  canadensia ; 
also  the  root  of  Oeum  eanadenae,  and  of 
Ceanothua  americanua ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Lachnanthea. 

RED-ROT.    Droaera. 
RED-SHANKS.    Polygonum  Perakaria; 
also  Geranium  JSofrertiantnn. 

RED  SNOW.  The  common  name  of  Pro- 
tococcua  nivalia,  which  In  an  Incredibly 
short  space  of  time  produces  large  patches 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  the  surface  of  snow 
In  the  Arctic  regions  or  amongst  the  Alps. 
,  A  species  of  Protoeoccua,  which  Is  almost 
Identical  with  P.  pluviaUat  Is  common  upon 
leaves,  straws,  little  pebbles,  &c  where 
'  water  has  rested ;  and  has  given  occasion 
{  to  Shuttleworth,  Cohn,  and  others  for  a 
I  tolerably  perfect  study  of  this  strange  pro- 
duction, which  before  the  discovery  of  the 
I  propagation  of  so  many  Algce  by  zoospores  . 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  referred  to  i 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  endochrome  is 
divided  Into  a  definite  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  becomes  anew  IndividuaL 
Some  become  naked  active  cells  moving  by 
two  flagelllform  processes,  or  these  cells 
are  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  sac,  and  with- 
in the  sac  are  deflnltely  divided  into  a 
number  of  new  individuals.  Occasionally  ! 
the  division  goes  so  far  that  their  number 
Is  apparently  indefinite.  It  is  Impossible 
within  our  limits  to  trace  each  further 
change,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Gohn's 
paper  (Nachtriige  zur  Naturgeachichte  dea 
Protococcua  pluvialia).  The  spores,  as  in 
many  other  minute  Algca,  are  In  some  stages 
green,  in  some  scarlet.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RED-TOP.  An  American  name  for  A^ros- 
tiawagaria.  —.FALSE.  Poaaerotina.  — , 
TALL.    Trieuapia  aealerioidea. 

REDUPLICATIVE.  Doubled  back:  a 
term  of  estivation,  when  the  edges  are 
valvate  and  doubled  back. 

RED  WARE.   Laminaria  digitata. 
RED-WATER    TREE.     Erylhrophleum 
guineenae. 

RED- WEED.  PapaverBJueaa',  alsoPAy- 
tolacca. 

RED-WITHE.    Oombretum  Jacguini. 

REDWOOD.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood, 
the  i>rodnce  otPterocarpuaaantaHnux ;  also 
BryihroxyUm.  The  Redwood  of  the  Turks 
Is  Comiia  maacula;  that  of  the  timber 
trade  Is  furnished  by  Sequoia  aempervirena. 
-.ANDAMAN.  The  timber  of  P««rocarpa« 
daibergioidea.    —,  BAHAMA.    Ceanothua 
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colvbrinus,  or  Colubrina  ferritginosa.   —, 
JAMAICA.    Qordonia  HcBmatoxyUm. 

REDWOOD-TRKB.    Soymida/ebrifuga, 

REED.  Arundo  and  Phragmites.  — , 
AROMATIC,  of  Scripture.  Andropogon 
Catamua  aromaticus.  — ,  BUR.  Sparger 
nium.  — ,  CANARY.  DigraphU  arundir 
naeea.  — ,  COMMON.  Phragmitea  com- 
munU.  — ,  EGYPTIAN.  Papyrui  anti' 
quorum.  — ,  INDIAN.  Clinjuj.  — ,  SEA. 
Ammophila  arundinacea.  — ,  SMALL. 
Calamagrogtia.  — ,  TRUMPET.  Arundo 
occidentalis.  -,  WATER.  Arundo  or 
PAra(irmU««. 

REED-MACE.    Typka. 

REEPERa  Laths,  or  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  used  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  the  East. 

REEVESIA.  A  genus  of  StereuliarMB, 
comprising  a  few  evergreen  bushes  with 
alternate  stalked  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  laurel ; 
and  terminal  cymes  of  white  blossoms, 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  those  of  a 
viburnum,  and  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
truding stamlnal  tube,  which  terminates 
In  a  round  knob,  consisting  of  fifteen 
sessile  anthers.  The  chief  features  of  the 
genus  are:— A  bell-shaped  three  to  flve- 
lobed  calyx,  Ilve-cIawed  petals,  and  a  long 
stamen-tube  enclosing  a  stalked  ovary, 
which  is  tipped  with  a  sessile  flve-lobed 
Btlgma,  and  when  ripe  is  an  inversely 
pear-shaped  capsule  about  an  Inch  long, 
with  Ave  cells  and  one  or  two  wingM 
seeds  in  each.  S.  thyrsoidea  was  Intro- 
duced from  China  in  1818  by  John  Reeves, 
Esq.,  F.RS.,  whose  name  the  genus  bears, 
and  is  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  shrub. 
Two  other  species  are  known  from  the 
Khasya  mountains  In  India.        [A.  A.  B.] 

REPLEXED.  Curved  backwards  exces- 
sively. 

REPRACTTJ8.  Curved  or  directed  back- 
wards suddenly. 

RBGELIA.  A  genua  proposed  by  Schauer 
for  the  Melaleuca  spretigelioides,  and  an  al- 
lied species,  both  of  them  myrtaceous 
shrubs  from  South-western  Australia, 
differing  slightly  from  Beau/artia  in  the 
dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and  in  the 
ovary  having  several  ovules  instead  of  a 
single  one  In  each  cell. 

The  same  name  has  been  also  applied  in 
Ck>ntinental  gardens  to  a  fine  Seychelles 
Palm,  whlchWendland  has  since  designated 
Verschaffeltia  splendida. 

R^GLISSE.  (Pr.)  Glycyrrhiza.  —  bA- 
TARDE  or  SAUVAGE.  Astragalus  glycy- 
phylloB.  —  DES  ALPES  or  DBS  MON- 
TAGNES.    Tri/olium  alpinum. 

REGMA.  A  tricoccous  fruit  like  that  of 
spurges  ;  also  any  such  fruit,  whether  the 
number  of  cocci  is  three  or  not. 

REGRBSSirS.  In  Morphology,  signifies 
the  change  from  one  organ  into  the  form 
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of  the  organs  that  immediately  preceded 
It ;  as  of  petals  into  sepals. 

REGULAR.  Having  all  the  parts  of  each 
series  of  a  flower  of  a  simUar  form  and 
size. 

REHMANNIA.  A  genus  of  the  cyrtan- 
draceous  division  of  Gemeracea,  contain- 
tag  a  single  species,  a  Northern  Chinese 
herbaceous  plant,  with  obovate  coarsely 
serrated  alternate  leaves  decreasing  in 
sire  towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  and 
solitary  axlUary  long-stalked  flowers 
These  have  a  campanulate  five-cleft  calyx ; 
a  corolla.wlth  along  compressed  ventrlcose 
tube,  and  a  two-lipped  nearly  equally  five- 
lobed  limb,  the  two  upper  lobes  of  which 
are  bent  back  and  the  three  lower  spread 
out;  two  long  and  two  short  included 
stamens  with  diverging  anther-cells;  a  one- 
celled  ovary  with  two  two-lobed  parietal 
placentas ;  and  a  slender  style  bearing  a 
stigma  of  two  broad  equal  plates.  [A.aj 

REICHENBACHIA.  A  small  little-known 
shrub  from  the  Rio  Magdalena  in  tropical 
South  America,  with  alternate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  tubular  flowers  in  termi- 
nal  cymes,  which  forms  a  genus  of  IfyctO' 
ginacecB  allied  to  SalpiarUhus. 

RBIDIA.  A  genus  of  Euphvrbtaeea  al- 
lied to  PhyUanthua,  of  which  it  has  entirely 
the  habit,  differing  chiefly  In  the  calyx  of 
the  sterile  flowers  consisting  of  four  in- 
stead of  flve  sepals,  and  the  stamens  be- 
ing two  Instead  of  three  in  number.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  known  species  distri- 
buted over  tropical  India  and  Java.  They 
are  small  bushes  having  slender  twlgt, 
furnished  with  numerous  small  unequal- 
sided  ovate  or  oblong  smooth  entire  leaves, 
bearing  in  their  axils,  either  singly  or 
In  clusters,  small  green  or  whitish  pink- 
tipped  flowers,  fertile  and  sterile  in  the 
same  cluster  (the  fertile  larger  than  the 
sterile),  and  with  slender  drooping  stalks 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  calyx  in 
the  females  is  of  four  to  six  deep  tri- 
angular divisions  often  fringed ;  and  in- 
side these  an  equal  number  of  glands  sur- 
rounding the  ovary,  which  is  tipped  with 
three  forked  styles.  The  fruits  are  little 
trllobed  capsules  of  the  size  of  peas,  with 
three  cells  and  two  seeds  In  each.  R,  glau- 
ceacens  Is  a  very  neat  bush  cultivated  In 
hothouses.  Its  slender  twigs  are  furnish- 
ed with  elliptical  pea-green  leaves  about 
half  an  inch  long,  arranged  In  a  two-ranked 
manner  so  that  the  twigs  have  the  aspect 
of  pinnate  leaves.  When  this  plant  is 
covered  with  its  slendei>stalked  drooping 
neatly  fringed  blossoms  of  a  pinkish  hue. 
It  Is  really  an  extremely  pretty  object.  This 
plant  Is  a  native  of  Java.  M.  Baillon 
unites  the  genus  with  the  West  Indian 
Epi8tylium,which  however  embraces  plants 
of  a  very  different  aspect,  although  the 
structure  of  the  flower  is  very  similar.  He 
also  refers  here  a  Javanese  plant  known 
under  the  name  of  Eriococcua.  [A.  A.  B.] 

REIMARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panieeae,  which  has  the 
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Inflorescence  In  raceme*,  the  spikeletB  of 
which  are  subsesslle  and  two-flowered; 
lower  flowers  neuter,  one-glumed  and 
three-nenred ;  hermaphrodite  flowers  two- 
fflamed,  membranaceous,  shining,  the  low- 
er glume  three-nerved  acute,  the  upper  ob- 
Boletely  three-nerved ;  stamens  two ;  styles 
two  ;  ovary  smooth.  This  genus  contains 
but  two  species,  R,  actUa  and  B.  con/ertOt 
both  natives  of  BrazlL  CD-  M.] 

REINECKIA.  The  generic  name  of  a 
Chinese  liliaceous  plant  related  to  8an»&- 
vtera,  but  more  so  to  Ophiopogon,  from 
which  It  is  hardly  recognisable.  R.  camea 
is  a  tufted  plant  with  a  creeping  rootstork, 
thick  flbrous  roots,  grassy  leaves  six  inches 
to  a  foot  long;  and  rising  from  their  midst 
a  flower-spike  three  to  four  inches  high, 
bearing  a  number  of  sessile  rose-coloured 
fragrant  flowers,  each  seated  in  the  axil  of 
a  bract.  They  have  a  tubular  perianth 
with  a  slx-lobed  flat  border,  six  stamens 
opposite  the  lobes,  and  a  three-celled  tbree- 
lobed  ovary  with  four  ovules  in  each  celL 
Soctueviera  camea  was  the  name  flrst  given 
to  this  plant  when  introduced  to  English 
gardens  about  the  year  1702 ;  afterwards  it 
was  named  SansevieUa  camea ;  and  now 
Reineckia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

REINS  CLAUDE.  (Fr.)  The  Green  Gage 
Plum. 

REINS  DES  BOia  (Fr.)  Atpenda  odo- 
rata ;  also  DianeUaensifolia.  -DES  PRES. 
Spiraa  Ulmaria.  —  DES  PRE8  DU  CA- 
NADA. Spircealobata.  —MARGUERITE. 
CallitUphtiM  ehineiuit. 

RBINWARDTIA.  The  name  given  to 
a  genus  of  Linacece  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  India,  and  consisting 
of  three  species  which  were  formerly  In- 
'  eluded  in  Linum;  from  which  they  differ  in 
I  having  three  or  four  Instead  of  Ave  styles, 
as  well  as  in  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals being  mnequal  or  entirely  deficient.  R. 
trigyna  is  a  very  common  erect  branching 
deciduous-leaved  bush  often  cultivated  in 
hothouses  in  England  for  the  sake  of  its 
handsome  yellow  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
one  inch  and  a  half  across.  The  ash- 
coloured  twigs  are  furnished  with  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  leaves  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
pieces  of  the  creeping  root, which  renders  it 
a  troublesome  weed  in  some  parts  of  India. 
This  plant,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  is  often 
called  Linum  trigjfnum,  has  been  named  in 
honour  of  G.  C.  Reinwardt,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

REI8SBKIA  eordifolia  Is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  Rhamnace<Bt  whirh  is 
most  nearly  related  to  Oouania,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 
umbels  instead  of  racemes.  It  is  a  scram- 
bling Brazilian  bush,with  slender  branches, 
having  tendrils  like  a  vine,  and  alternate 
stalked  heart-shaped  leaves,  bearing  in 
their  axils  umbels  of  minute  yellowish 


flowen  much  like  those  of  the  common 
buckthorn.  These  are  succeeded  by  three- 
celled  three-winged  capsules,  having  the 
wings  papery  in  texture,  and  a  single  seed 
in  each  cell.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Reissek,  a  Continental  botanist    [A.  A.  B.] 

RELBUN.  The  roots  of  Caieeolaria 
arachnoidea,  which  are  largely  collected  In 
Chili  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths  crimson. 

RELHANIA.  A  South  African  genus  of 
CompoaiUE,  comprising  six  species,  three 
of  which  are  small  bushes  with  an  abun- 
dance of  heath-like  leaves  covered  with 
white  down  underneath,  and  solitary  yel- 
low flower-heads  terminating  the  twigs; 
while  the  othera  have  smooth  rigid  oblong 
leaves  with  recurved  tips,  and  their  yellow 
flower-heads  are  in  terminal  corymbs:  each 
head  with  numerous  florets  intermixed 
with  chaffy  scales,  the  ray-florets  strap- 
shaped  and  female,  and  those  of  the  disk 
tubular  and  perfect.  The  genus  differs 
chiefly  from  its  near  allies  in  the  minutely- 
toothed  crown-like  pappus  which  sur- 
mounts the  narrow  achenes.      [A.  A.  B.] 

RELIOUI^  The  withered  remains  of 
leaves  which  do  not  fall  off,  but  perish  upon 
a  plant  and  adhere  to  it. 

REMIJIA.  A  genus  of  Ctnckonaeea 
closely  allied  to  Cfinehona  itself,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  structure  of  its  seed-vessels, 
and  its  peltate  seeds,  as  well  as  in  its  in- 
florescence and  habit.  They  form  slender 
shrubs,  with  oblong  or  ovate  revolute 
leaves,  lanceolate  stipules,  long  interrupted 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  and  a  corolla 
which  is  woolly  outside,  and  has  flve  linear 
limb-segments.  In  Brazil,  where  the 
plants  are  found,  some  of  the  species,  as 
R.  ferruginea,  and  R.  VeUozii,  are  called 
Quina  de  Serra,  or  Quina  de  Remljo,  and 
their  bark  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  Cinchona.  [T.  M,] 

REMIREA.  A  genus  of  sedges  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cyperea.  The  Inflo- 
rescence is  In  heads  or  clusters,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  glumes 
four  to  flve,  the  lower  empty  and  blunt, 
the  uppermost  containing  the  flower  sharp- 
pointed;  stamens  three ;  styles  three-clMt. 
The  few  species  described  under  this  genus 
are  natives  of  subtropical  countries,  rang- 
ing from  South  Africa  to  China.    [D.  M.]  . 

REMORS.    (Fr.)    ScaJbioaa  micciaa. 

REMOTE.  Separated  by  intervals  longer 
than  usuaL 

REMUSATIA.  A  genus  of  Araeete,  com- 
prising a  solitary  species  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Caladium  viviparum. 
This  is  an  Indian  plant  with  a  tuberous 
rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  off  long 
branches  bearing  small  bulbs,  which  after 
a  while  fall  off  and  grow  into  distinct 
plants;  subsequently  the  peltate  leaves 
are  produced.  The  spadlx  Is  short,  entirely 
covered  with  flowers,  and  completely  en- 
circled below  by  the  yellow  spathe ;  above 
it  is  exposed,  owing  to  the  spreading  open 
and   bending  downwards  of  the  spathe. 
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The  anttaera  are  one-celled,  and  between 
them  and  the  ovaries  arc  placed  a  number 
of  rudimentary  flowers.  The  ovaries  arc 
numerous,  and  partially  three-celled,  and 
contain  numerous  ovules.  B.  vivipara  is  In 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RENANTHBRA.  A  genus  of  vandeous 
orchids  very  nearly  allied  to  Vanda  itself, 
from  which  it  is  technically  distinguished 
by  its  Up  being  articulated  not  continuous 
with  the  column,  and  saccate  or  spurred  at 
its  middle  instead  of  at  its  base.  The  ori- 
ginal species  of  the  genus  is  a  native  of 
Ck>chin  China,  but  those  since  added,  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  are  all  confined  to  the 
large  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
As  ornamental  plants  they  take  rank  with 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  orchid  tribe,  in 
which  they  are  also  amongst  the  largest- 
growing,  their  long  branching  and  rooting 
stems  climbing  on  trees  to  a  c^^nslderable 
height.  They  have  thick  leathery  strap- 
Bhai^ed  leaves  regularly  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows ;  and  their  flowers  are  dis- 
posed In  long  panicles  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  stems.  The  most  magnificent 
and  certainly  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  the  genus  yet  known  in  this  country,  is 
JR.  Lotoii,  formerly  Vanda  Lowii,  a  native 
of  Borneo.  This  species  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  has  leaves  from  half  a  yard  to 
a  yard  in  length;  and  from  near  the  top  of 
its  stem  It  sends  out  several  long  slender 
pendulous  flower-spikes,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  clothed  with  numerous  rather 
large  conspicuous  flowers.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  at  least  all  the  spikes  that  have 
as  yet  come  under  notice  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  couple  of  tawny-yellow  crim- 
son-spotted flowers  at  their  base :  while  all 
the  rest,  forty  or  fifty  In  number,  have  been 
of  a  pale-greenish  hue,  marked  Inside  with 
very  large  irregular  blotches  of  reddish- 
brown.  [A.  a] 

REI7EALMIA.  A  genus  of  ZingiberacecB 
named  after  the  French  botanist  Renealme. 
The  species  are  tropical  American  herbs, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  the  two-ranked  leaves,  and  imni- 
cled  inflorescence.  Theflowersare  conceal- 
ed within  large  bracts,  and  i>artake  for  the 
most  part  of  the  botanical  characteristics 
of  those  of  Alpinia.  The  lip  of  the  corolla, 
however,  is  erect,  and  embraces  the  very 
short  flattened  filament ;  and  the  three- 
celled  capsule  splits  Into  three  pieces  when 
ripe.  They  have  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RENGGERIA.  A  genus  of  Clusiaceee 
nearly  related  to  Cltisia,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bentham,  It  differs  chiefly 
in  having  from  five  to  ten  Instead  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  stamens  to  the 
sterile  flowers ;  and  from  most  others  In 
having  many  Instead  of  few  ovules  to  each 
cell  of  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  is  a 
capsule.  The  four  known  species,  found 
in  Brazil.  Peru,  and  Guiana,  are  scrambling 
semiparasitical  trees  of  low  growth,  with 
opposite  entire  leathery  leaves,  the  twigs 
terminatmg  in  panicles  of  yellowish  flow- 
ers, the  sterile  and  fertile  on  diHerent  trees. 


R.  peruviaTia  was  at  one  time  separated  as  a 
genus  under  the  name  Bengifa.  (A.  A.  B.] 

REKIFORM.  The  same  as  Kidney-shaped. 

RENNELLIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacea 
whose  species  Inhabit  Sumatra.  The  In- 
florescence Is  a  terminal  spike,  the  flowers 
crowded  and  united  one  to  another  by  the 
confluence  of  the  calyx-tubes.  The  free 
margin  of  the  calyx  Is  unbroken ;  the  co- 
rolla is  tubular,  its  limb  divided  into  four 
spreading  segments ;  stamens  four ;  style 
thread-like,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  dividing  above  into  two 
stigmas.  Fruit  of  Irregular  shape,  consist- 
ing of  several  ovaries  combined,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  persistent  calyces  and 
disks.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RENOXCITLB.  (Fr.>  Eanuneultu.  — 
DE8  JARDINS.    Santmeulua  asiaticu*. 

RENONCULIER.  (Fr.)  Cerasua  avium 
flore-pleno. 

RENOUfE.  (Fr.)  Polj/gonum.  —  ACRE. 
Polygonum  Sydropipet.  —  DU  LEVANT. 
Polygonum  orientale. 

RENOUELLE.    (Fr.)    Eriogonum. 

REP  AND.  Having  an  uneven  slightly 
wavy  or  angular  margin. 

RiPARilE.    (Fr.)    Beta  mariiima. 

REPENT.  Creeping:  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  emitting  roots  at  the  same 
time. 

REPLICATE,    REPLICATIVE.     When 
the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  is  curved  back  ! 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  the  Aconite. 

REPLITM.  The  valve  of  a  door— ap- 
plied In  Botany  as  if  it  signifleQ  a  door- 
frame ;  the  frame  left  In  certain  fruits  by 
the  dropping-ofC  of  the  valves  In  the  act 
of  dehiscence. 

REPRISE.    (Fr.)    Sedum  TdepMum. 

REPTONIA.  This  genus  is  Interesting 
because  of  its  botanical  afllnitles.  It  Is 
usually  placed  in  the  Myrsinaeeoe,  with 
which  it  accords  in  the  one-celled  ovary ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  It  is  close  to  the 
SapotacecB,  having  five  sterile  fllaraents  al- 
ternating with  the  five  fertile  ones  which 
are  opiwsite  the  coroUa-lobes ;  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dots  as  have  most 
Myrsinacea;  and  the  seeds,  with  rumi- 
nated albumen,  are  unlike  any  In  either 
of  the  two  families.  B.  buxifolia,  the 
only  known  species,  is  found  In  Aflghan- 
istan  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
opposite  to  Muscat;  It  is  a  rigid  ever- 
green  hardwooded  bush,  with  alternate  en- 
tire leaves,  and  short  lateral  shoots  termi- 
nating In  spinv  points  like  those  of  the  sloe. 
The  small  yellowish  flowers,  arranged  In 
clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have 
each  a  five-cleft  calyx  with  rounded  lobes, 
a  shortly  tubular  corolla,  and  an  ovary  re- 
markable for  its  slender  style  being  pro- 
truded while  the  flower  is  yet  in  the  bud. 
According  to  Griffith,  the  rounded  bhick 
edible  drupes,  of  the  size  of  marbles,  are 
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considered  hefttingby  the  Aflghans,  who 
■ell  cbem  in  tbeir  bazaars  under  the  name 
of  Goorgoora.  The  fmit  fs  mainly  occupied 
by  the  seed,  which  la  not  eaten.  Bdgxoonhia 
buxifolia  and  Monathsea  nuucatenaia  are 
ijQonyms  of  this  plant.  [A.  A.  B.^ 

RBRBB.  Typha  anguiti/olia,  the  leares 
of  which  are  used  in  the  north-western  pro- 
Tinces  of  India  for  making  mats. 

RESEDACE^  (.WeldworU.)  A  small 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  allied 
to  Capparidacea,  from  which  they  differ 
chiefly  in  their  irregular  scale-like  usually 
fringed  petals,  and  in  the  fruit  which  Is 
most  frequently  open  at  the  top  before  it 
is  ripe.  They  are  mostly  herbs  or  small 
spreading  undershrubs.  with  alternate 
entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and 
minute  gland-like  stipules.  The  flowers, 
usually  green  white  or  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low and  not  showy,  are  In  terminal  racemes 
or  spikes ;  sepals  and  petals  usually  flte  or 
six  each ;  stamens  definite,  or  at  any  rate 
not  numerous,  and  inserted  on  a  broad 
fleshy  hypogynous  disk.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled  with  three  parietal  placentas,  and 
bears  three  distinct  stigmas :  and  the  seeds 
have  a  curved  embryo  without  albumen. 
The  species  are  for  the  most  part  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  but  a  very  few  occur  also  in 
Southern  Africa  and  North-west  America. 
The  order  consists  chiefly  of  the  LinnsBan 
genus  Rewda,  and  some  small  ones  which 
have  been  separated  from  it  by  modem 
botanists,  and  to  these  has  been  added 
Ochradenui  with  an  exceptionally  baccate 
fruit. 

RESEDA.  Herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
plants  giving  name  to  the  order  Jlese- 
daeeas,  well  marked  by  the  calyx  being  divi- 
ded almost  to  the  base  into  from  four  to  six 
narrow  segments,  an  equal  number  of 
eloven  petals,  and  a  bladdery  three  to  four- 
homed  many-seeded  capsule  open  at  the 
top.  R.  odorata,  the  Mignonette,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  Is  a  universal 
favourite  which  needs  no  description. 
When  cultivated  it  is  usually  treated  as  an 
annual,  but  if  protected  during  winter  and 
properly  trained  may  be  made  to  last  several 
years,  and  to  attain  a  large  size.  B.  LuteoUit 
the  Weld,  Yellow-weed,  or  Dyer's  Weed,  Is 
a  common  wayside  plant,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  numeroiu  lanceolate  glossy 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  nodding  at  the  top.  Dyers 
formerly  made  great  use  of  this  plant,  as  It 
affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  A  paint  is 
also  made  from  it  called  Dutch-pink.  B. 
ItOaa  Is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  BrltiUn ; 
it  has  to  some  extent  the  habit  of  B.  odo- 
rata,  but  is  more  erect  In  growth,  and  the 
flowers  are  scentless.  Other  foreign  species 
are  sometimes  cultivated.  [C.  A.  J.] 

R^S^DA.  (Fr.)  Beaeda  odorata.  —  RAI- 
PONCB.  Beaeda  Phyteuma.  —  SAUVAGB. 
Beseda  Irttea. 

RES  HERBARIA.  Botany;  whatever 
relates  to  that  subject. 


RESIN.  The  residue  of  the  process  fOT 
obtaining  oil  of  turpentine ;  also  a  general 
term  for  certain  vegetable  secretions  in- 
soluble In  water,  which  become  solid  either 
by  the  evaporation  of  their  volatile  consti- 
tuents or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
are'  distinguished  from  balsams  by  the  ab- 
sence of  benzoic  add,  and  from  gum-reslns 
by  the  absence  of  gum.  — .OARANA.  The 
product  of  Bursera  acuminata.  — ,  COPAL. 
The  product  of  Bhus  copallina.  — ,  OOU- 
MIA.  The  product  of  Idea  Taeamahaca.  — , 
ELEHI.  The  product  of  Amyria  Plumieri. 
— ,  GUAIAC.  The  product  of  Ouaiacum 
oi^note.  — ,HEMP.  Churras,  the  narcotic 
product  of  CauTMbia  aativa.  — ,  CHIBOU 
or  OACHIBOU.  The  product  of  Buraera 
gummifera,  — ,MANAWA.  The  product  of 
Avicennia  tomentoaa.  — ,MA8TI0H.  The 
product  of  Piatacia  LerOiaau.  — ,  MAYNA8. 
The  product  of  CaUyphyUum  Caiaba^ 

RESIN-BUSH.  A  colonial  South  African 
name  for  Euryopa  apecioaiaaimua. 

RiKSINE  DE  GOMMART.  (Pr.)  A  resi- 
nous product  of  Buraera  acuminata  or  guin- 
mifara. 

RESTANS.   The  same  as  Persistent. 

RESTENCLB.    (Pr.)    Piatacia  LenHacua. 

RB8THARR0W.    Ononia  arvenaia. 

RESTIACBA.  (Beatiada.)  An  order  of 
monocotyledons  having  usually  the  habit 
of  rushes  or  sedges,  and  closely  allied  in 
character  both  to  Juncaceca  and  Cyperacece. 
They  differ  from  Juneaceca  by  the  more 
glume-Uke  segments  of  their  perianth, 
usually  fewer  than  six ;  from  Oyperaeece  by 
their  more  perfectly  formed  perianth ;  and 
from  both  by  their  pendulous  seed,  and  len- 
ticular  embryo,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  albumen  most  remote  from  the  hilum. 
They  are  usually  stiff  herbaceous  plants, 
with  narrow  simple  leaves  having  longitu- 
dinally slit  sheaths,  or  in  some  species  the 
leaves  are  reduced  to  these  sheaths  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  flowers  are  frequently 
unisexual,  usually  gathered  into  heads  or 
clusters  with  glume-like  bracts ;  the  peri- 
anth has  from  two  to  six  segments;  the 
stamens  are  UBoally  two  or  three  but  some- 
times twice  those  numbers ;  and  the  ovary 
has  one  two  or  three  one-seeded  cells,  and 
bears  two  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.  The 
order  is  divisible  into  two  suborders,  some- 
times considered  as  distinct  orders :  the 
trae  BeatiaeecB  distributed  into  about 
twenty-four  genera,  all  natives  of  the  sou- 
thern hemisphere,  chiefly  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  tropical  Asiatic  species ;  and  the  JBrio' 
caidacecB :  which  see. 

RESTIBILIS.  A  plant  with  a  perenniid 
root  and  annual  stems:  an  herbaoeoos 
plant. 

RESTIO.  A  genus  of  Beatiaceca  compris- 
ing all  the  trae  rash-like  leafless  Beatior 
eecB  in  which  thestylels  elongated,  with  two 
long  linear  stigmas.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  known,  more  than  two-thlrda 
of  which  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa, 
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the  remainder  being  found  In  Australia. 
None  are  of  any  special  interest  or  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation. 

RESTREPIA.  Agenns  of  orchids  closely 
allied  to  PleurothalliSt  bat  having  the  hind 
sepal  and  petals  always  extended  into  long 
tapering  glandular  points,  a  long  slender 
column,  a  hooded  anther-bed,  and  a  linear 
membranous-bordered  stigma.  Tt  em- 
braces about  a  dozen  tropical  American 
species,  small  mostly  epiphytal  plants, 
with  either  one-leaved  stems  or  stems  with 
one-leaved  branches,  always  furnished  with 
large  membranaceous  sheaths,  and  bearing 
largish  generally  spotted  flowers,  solitary 
on  long  stalks.  [A.  S.] 

RESrPINATB.  Inverted  In  position  by 
a  twisting  of  the  sUUc— as  the  flowers  of 
Orchis;  also  said  of  those  agarlcaceous 
Fungals  whose  hymenlum  is  placed  upper- 
most instead  of  undermost. 

RETAMA.  A  genns  of  LtgumintWB 
whose  species  were  formerly  Included  In 
Genista  and  Sarothamnus,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  rounded  or  oval  somewhat 
berried  pods  about  the  size  of  damsons, 
which  do  not  open  when  ripe,  and  contain 
but  one  or  two  seeds,  instead  of  being  thin, 
dry,  bursting,  and  containing  numerous 
seeds.  There  are  about  ten  known  species, 
distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Canary  Isles,  all  of  them  much- 
branched  bushes,  the  twigs  angular  or 
round  and  rush-like,  the  younger  some- 
times having  a  few  lance-shaped  leaves, 
but  usually  entirely  leafless,  and  thickly 
covered  In  the  summer  months  with  short 
dusters  of  yellow  or  white  flowers  some- 
times tinged  with  lilac.  Rstem  Is  the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  white-flow- 
ered species,  R.  BcBtamt  which  grows  In 
Arabia  and  Syria.  According  to  Forsk^,  an 
infusion  of  its  bitter  roots  is  drunk  by  the 
Arabs  for  internal  pains,  and  the  shoots 
macerated  In  water  are  applied  to  wounds. 
The  Arabic  name  Rstem,  altered  slightly 
Into  Betama,  is  the  common  appellation  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus  In  Spain. 

Dun  remarks  of  R.  numosperma :  '  The 
use  of  this  shrub  along  the  shores  of  Spain 
in  stopping  the  sand  is  great.  It  converts 
the  most  barren  spots  Into  a  flne  odori- 
ferous garden  by  Its  flowers,  which  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  The  young  shoots 
are  eagerly  eaten  by  goats,  and  the  twigs 
are  used  for  tying  bundles.'  These  remarks 
seem  to  apply  better  to  R.  spharrocaxpti,  a 
yellow-flowered  species  which  Is  common 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  while  E.  monosperma 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  latter  species 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  or  on  sheltered  borders  with  a 
southern  aspect.  It  has  slender  shoots 
covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  which  give 
the  plant  a  silvery  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  the  centre  of  the  standard 
and  the  calyx  tinged  with  lilac.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RETICIJLARIA.  A  genus  of  the  semi- 
gelatinous  myxogastrous  Fungit  distin- 
guished by  Its  simple  expanded  stemless 
I>eridium,  and  flat-branched  flocci  amidst 


the  multitudinous  spores.  Corda  has  shown 
that  these  are  at  flrst  developed  In  little 
bundles  on  orancolets  of  the  threads. 
R.  maxima  Is  sometimes  a  troublesome 
plant  in  hotbeds  from  its  rapidly-growing 
slimy  spawn  enclosing  everything  in  its 
way,  and  the  abundance  of  iu  dark  du8^ 
like  spores.  [M.  J.  R] 

RETICULATE,  RETIFORM.  Having 
the  appearance  of  network. 

RETICULATO-VENOSE,  RETINERVI8, 
RETINERYJC&  Having  veins  with  the 
appearance  of  network. 

RETIcrLUM.  A  membrane  consisting 
of  crossing  flbres,  found  in  palm-trees  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  either  on  its  side 
or  between  it  and  the  stem. 

RETINACULUM.  A  viscid  gland  belong- 
ing to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  ascleplads, 
and  holding  the  pollen-masses  fast. 

RETINOSPORA.  A  small  Japanese 
genus  of  the  Chmnssea  division  of  C<mi- 
fera,  closely  allied  to  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  section  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can genus  ChamaeyvariSf  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  integument  of  Ita 
seeds  being  furnished  with  evident  resi- 
nous channels,  whence  the  generic  name. 
One  species,  R.  obtusa,  the  Japanese  Cy- 
press, is  a  very  fine  forest  tree,  eighty  or 


more  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  occa- 
sionally as  much  as  flve  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  yielding  a  useful  flne-grained 
light-coloured  timber.  Its  Japanese  name 
is  Hinoki,  which  slgnifles  Tree  of  the  Sun, 
it  being  dedicated  by  them  to  the  God  of 
the  Sun.  The  other  species  are  either 
smaller  trees  or  largish  shrubs.      [A.  &] 

RETOMBET.  (Fr.)  PoiseritM  Tarton- 
raira. 

RETROGURVUS.  The  lame  as  Recurved. 

RETROFLEXED.  The  same  as  Reflexed. 

RETRORSE.  Backwards:  thus, retrorao 
folia  are  those  leaves  which  are  pressed 
backwards  against  the  stem;  retrarsum 
hamiUosus,  having  a  number  of  Uttle  hooks 
directed  backwards. 

RBTR0VER8I0.  A  bending  backwards; 
an  inversion,  or  turning  upside  down. 
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RETTI  or  RATI- WEIGHTS.  The  seeds 
of  Abnu  prteatoriu*. 

RETCSB.  Terminating  in  »  round  end, 
the  centre  of  whtch  is  depressed. 

RETZIACEJB.  Three  shmbs  or  nnder- 
shrubs  from  South  Africa— JMsia  with 
rather  Ion?  erect  yertlciUate  leaves,  and 
two  species  of  Lonekostoma  with  small 
crowded  ones,— all  with  sessile  flowers, 
which  although  not  small  are  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  leaves,  have  been  attached 
by  different  botanists  to  ConvolmUaceee,  to 
HpdroUaeea,  or  to  Solanaeece.  Their  tech- 
nical characters  are  those  of  the  latter 
order,  but  their  habit  is  so  different  that 
they  have  been  proposed  by  some  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  under  the  above  name  of  Ast- 


REVALENTA  ARABIOA.  The  prepared 
farina  of  the  Lentil,  sold  also  as  Brvalenta. 

RtfVEILLE-MATIN.  (Pr.)  JSupkoitia 
kelioscopia  and  other  species. 

REVENTA-CAYALLOS.  laotoma  longi- 
flora, 

REVOLUTB.  Rolled  backwards— iA  out 
of  the  direction  ordinarily  assumed  by 
other  similar  bodies;  as  certain  tendrils, 
and  the  sides  or  ends  of  some  leaves. 

REVOLUTIVB.  When  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as 
in  the  leaf  of  the  rosemary ;  a  term  of 
SMtlvatlon. 

REWUMD,  orRAWTTin).  Indian  names 
for  Rhubarb. 

RETNAUDIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  AgrottidMe.  The  In- 
florescence Is  in  simple  panicles,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  outer 
glumes  compressed,  cleft  below  the  points, 
with  short  bristles;  flowering  glumes  one 
half  shorter,  three-nerved ;  pales  with  very 
short  bristles  below  their  points,  the  lower 
flve-nerved,  the  upper  one-nerved;  sta- 
mens two;  styles  two.  Only  one  species 
is  desoribed,  R,  flliformiSt  a  native  of  San 
Domingo  and  Cuba.  [D.  M.] 

RBTN0LD8IA.  A  genus  of  ArdUaeem, 
consisting  of  two  trees  from  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  simply  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  compound  ter- 
minal or  lateral  panicles.  They  have  the 
entire  calyptra  shaped  corolla  of  the  Ame- 
rican Sctadophylluma,  but  differ  from  that 
genus  In  foliage,  in  the  perfectly  consoli- 
dated stigmas,  and  in  the  drupe  consisting 
of  from  eight  to  eighteen  pyrenes. 

RHAbXbatH.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Busetu  aadeatus. 

RHABARBARUM.    Bheum, 

RHABDIA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
stiff  branching  erect  shrubs  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  some  LyciuMu, 
belonging  to  the  EhretiacetBt  and  most 
nearly  allied  to  Bhretia  itself- differing 
mainly  from  that  genus  in  the  style  being 
^tire  instead  of  forked.    B.  viminea  Is 


very  common  in  India,  and  is  found 
in  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  always  growing  in 
the  rocky  or  sandy  beds  of  rivers.  It  has 
reddish  twigs  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  alternate  spathulate  leaves,  and  in  their 
axils  a  few  small  rose-coloured  flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbs.  Each  flower  has  a  flve- 
parted  calyx  with  narrow  segments,  a 
shortly  tubular  corolla  with  a  flve-lobed 
border,  flve  stamens  arising  from  thetul>e, 
and  an  ovary  ending  in  a  slender  style  with 
a  two-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  scarlet 
berry  with  four  to  six  seeds.  IL  lyeioides 
is  a  Brazilian  species  growing  in  similar 
situations,  and  very  like  the  former  in 
habit,  but  having  broadly  lance-shaped 
leaves.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RHABDOCALYX.    Cm-dia, 

RHABDOTHAMNUS  SoUmdri  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Cyrtaitdracta 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  forming  a  slender 
twiggy  much  branched  shrub,  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
pretty  yellow  and  red  striped  flowers.  Calyx 
flve-cleft ;  corolla  with  a  bell-shaped  tube 
and  a  two41pped  border:  fertile  stamens 
four,  the  anthers  united;  ovary  broadly 
ovate  ;  style  long,  slender,  and  curved  to- 
wards the  apex.  The  shrub  is  found  in  the 
northern  iHland  of  the  New  Zealand  group, 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  far  as  the  east 
coast.  CB.SJ 

RHABDUS.  The  Stipe  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

RH.SO.  A  name  proposed  by  Hancefor 
the  3V(ufescanttadiseotor,a  commelynaceous 
plant  long  since  introduced  into  our  stoves 
from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  differs  from  the  other 
Tradeseantiaa  in  its  dense  umbels  on  very 
short  scapes  from  the  midst  of  long  broad 
radical  leaves,  and  in  the  ovules  being 
always  solitary  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  its  flower,  but  it 
is  sometimes  grown  on  account  of  the  rich 
purple  colour  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 

RHAGADIOLUS.  A  genus  of  cichorar 
ceous  CompositcB  nearly  allied  to  Lap- 
Sana,  readily  recognised  when  in  fruit  by 
the  involucral  scales,  which  are  about  eight 
in  number,  being  spread  out  in  a  star-like 
manner,  and  the  margins  of  each  incurved 
so  as  to  clasp  in  its  embrace  one  of  the 
cylindrical  achenes  of  the  outer  row :  so 
that  in  looking  at  a  flower-head  with  ripe 
achenes,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
the  involucral  scales  left.  There  are  but 
two  species,  R.  atellatue  and  R.  Hedypnoia, 
the  former  common  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  the  latter  extending  east- 
wards to  Affghanistan.  Both  are  annual 
weeds  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  lyrate 
and  toothed  or  sinuate  radical  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  yellow  flower-heads,  those 
situated  where  the  branches  fork  beingr 
sessile,  the  others  stalked.         [A.  A.  B.] 

RHA60DIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  or  herbs  belonging  to  the  Chenopo- 
diacecB.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
sptcate  bractless  flowers  with  a  flve-parted 
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perlgone  unchanged  in  fruit,  one  to  five 
stamens,  and  a  bifld  style.  The  fruit  is 
depressed,  with  a  horizontal  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

RHAMNACE2B.  (Rhamni,  Bhanmada). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
comprising  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  Ce- 
lastraeeoi  in  their  small  green  or  yellowish 
flowers  with  a  fleshy  disk,  and  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  but  differing 
usually  in  their  valvate  sepals,  and  in  their 
more  decidedly  perigynous  and  sometimes 
superior  stamens ;  and  always  in  these  sta- 
mens being  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and 
in  the  petals  when  present  being  small 
concave  or  hoodshaped,  opposite  the  sta- 
mens, and  often  enclosing  them.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  or  very  rarely  opposite, 
entire  or  more  frequently  toothed,  and 
sometimes  reduced  to  minute  scales.  The 
branches  are  frequently  thorny  or  prickly; 
the  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters, 
cymes,  panicles,  or  rarely  racemes ;  their 
parts  are  in  fours  or  in  fives ;  the  ovary  is 
two  three  or  f  our^elled,  with  solitary  erect 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  the  seeds  have  a 
straight  embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen,  which 
is  rarely  wanting.  The  order  is  spread 
orer  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and 
consists  of  above  forty  genera,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Zizyphua,  Rhamntu,  Ceo- 
nothusy  OoUetia,  Phylica,  Pomaderri*^  and 
Omumia. 

RHAMNUS.  The  Buckthorn:  a  large 
genus  typical  of  thefiUimnacMB,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  inhabiting 
mountainous  regions  within  the  tropica  in 
India  and  Abyssinia,  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  majority  of  them  are  shrubs 
varying  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
though  some  occasionally  grow  as  high  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  form  small  trees, 
and  many  of  them  are  armed  with  stout 
spines.  Their  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
evergreen  in  some  species,  but  thin  and  de- 
ciduous in  others,  are  almost  always  alter- 
nate short-stalked  and  simple,  and  usually 
smooth  and  feather-veined ;  and  their 
small  greenish  short-stalked  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  or  umbels  proceeding 
from  the  leaf-axils.  They  have  a  four  or 
flve-cleft  calyx,  the  lower  or  entire  part  of 
which  is  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  and 
lined  with  the  thin  disk,  and  has  the  petals 
and  stamens  (agreeing  in  number  with  the 
segments  of  the  calyx)  inserted  into  its 
summit ;  the  former,  however,  are  some- 
times absent,  but  when  present  they  are 
usually  nearly  flat  and  notched  at  the  top. 
The  ovary  is  free  from  but  generally  shorter 
than  the  calyx-tube,  from  two  to  four- 
celled,  and  bears  a  two  to  four-branched 
style.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  and  contain 
from  two  to  four  small  one-seeded  hard- 
sheUed  stones.  Several  species  afford  use- 
ful products,  particularly  dyes,  and  the 
ftnits  of  many  possess  violent  purgative 
properties. 

The  Alatemus,  S.^7a<emu«,  is  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  of 
which  several  varieties  aregrownfor  orna- 


mental purposes  in  English  gardens.  It 
has  smooth  serrated  leaves  varying  from 
egg-shaped  to  elliptical  or  lance-ehaped. 
and  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  without 
petals. 

R.  cathartieuit  the  Purging  Buckthorn, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  is  a  stiff  vcr)'  much 
branched  shrub  growing  from  flve  to  ten 
feet  high,  frequently  having  the  branches  { 
terminating  in  a  sharp  thorn-like  point.  | 
It    has  deciduous  yellowish-green    egg- 
shaped  leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  which  producea  crop 
of  little  shining  black  fruiu  about  the  size 
of  peas.    These  fruits,  which  resemble  , 
corns  of  black  pepper  when  dry,  were  for-  ; 
merly  In  great  demand  as  a  purgative  me-  j 
diclne,  and  are  still  employed  by  rustic  | 
practitioners;  but  on  account  of  the  vio-  , 
lence  of  their  action,  they  have  deservedly  I 
fallen  into  disrepute,  although  Syrup  of 
Buckthorn  is  Included  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  pigment  known  as  sap  or  blad- 
der-green is  prepared  by  mixing  the  fresh 
,  juice  of  buckthorn  berries  with  lime  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  bark  likewise 
possesses  active  purgative  properties. 

The  Alder  Buckthorn,  R.  FrangtUa,  also 
affords  a  colouring-matter,  and  Its  wood 
yields  a  superior  charcoal  for  making  gun- 
powder.   But  the  most  important  commer- 
I  cial  product  of  the  genus  is  the  dyeing 
material  used  by  ralico-printers,and  known 
I  as  Tellow-berrles  or  Persian  berries,  con- 
:  siderable  quantities  of  which  are  annually 
1  Imported  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  from 
Persia  by  way  of  Treblzonde.   Although 
usually  ascribed  to  R.  infeetoriuMt  they  are 
probably  collected  indiscriminately  from 
several  species— the  unripe  fruits  alone 
being  gathered. 

From  the  bark  of  two  species  lately  de- 
scribed under  the  names  R.  chlorophonu 
and  R.  utUu,  the  Chinese  prepare  a  beauti- 
ful green  dye,  called  by  them  Lo-kao,  and 
in  this  country  Chinese  Green  Indigo,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  have  been 
Imported  into  Lyons  and  used  for  dyeing 
silks,  the  shades  of  green  imparted  by  it 
being  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially 
when  seen  under  the  Influence  of  artiflcial 
light.  A  similar  dye  has  since  been  ex- 
tracted from  R  cathartieua.  [A.  S.] 

RHAPHIDOPHORA.  A  genus  of  Onmr 
Uaeea,  consisting  of  Indian  herbaceous 
pbmts  differing  from  CtUla  in  their  flat- 
tened filaments  and  linear  stigmas,  and  in 
the  presence  of  only  a  single  ovule  in  the 
ovary.  Prom  JionsUra  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  one-celled  ovaries,  with 
only  one  ovule  in  each,  and  by  the  linear 
stigma;  from  5e<n<l«v«n« by  their  fiattened 
filaments ;  and  from  each  by  the  persistent 
spathe.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
are  perforated  with  holes,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  ScmoAPsus.         ptf .  T.  M.] 

RHAPHIOLEPI&  A  genus  of  evergreen 
bushes  belonging  to  the  Aosocmb,  and  num- 
bering three  species  found  in  China  and 
Japan.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Cratagiu, 
but  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flowers 
being  disposed  in  racemes  or  panicles  in- 
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•tead  of  cjmeM,  at  well  aa  by  the  fnnnel- 
ahaped  caljrr,  the  upper  free  portion  of 
which  falls  off  when  the  flower  withers 
B.  itidica,  varieties  of  which  are  known  In 
our  greenhousea  aa  rufrro,  $aliei/olia,  and 
vhaottemcnt  Is  a  nearly  smooth  evergreen 
bash.havingaltemateovate  or  lanoe-shaped 
leares.and  short  terminal  panicles  of  white 
or  pinlc-tinted  flowers,  the  size  of  those  of 
the  hawthorn.  These  hare  a  calyx-border 
of  five  narrow  segments,  flre  petals,  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  two  styles  crowning  a 
two-celled  ovary ,whlch  when  ripe  Is  a  small 
black  berry  with  two  cells  and  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each.  B.  javoniea  is  a  beautiful 
large-leaved  species  forming,  according  to 
Slebold.  a  bush  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Japanese, 
who  plant  it  either  with  azaleas  and  other 
bushes,  or  singly,  aa  it  forms  a  beautiful 
object  when  covered  with  Its  Innumerable 
bouquets  of  dark  red  flowers.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  narrow  bracts,  which 
are  often  seen  on  the  panicles  mixed  with 
the  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHAPia  The  genus  BkapU  Is  closely 
allied  to  CkamtBropi  In  Its  botanical  cha- 
racters, and  belongs  to  the  aame  section  of 
PttlmacaiB,  bat  it  differs  in  general  appear- 


Rhi^  flabenubrmb. 

anee,  the  four  or  five  species  referred  to 
it,  all  of  which  are  conflned  to  Eastern  Asia, 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  and  having  thin  reed- 
like stems  growing  together  In  dense  tufts 
rising  from  the  same  roots.  Their  leaves 
are  fan-shaped  but  deeply  cut  Into  seg- 
ments, which  are  usually  toothed  at  the 
top,  and  the  sheathlng-bases  of  their  stalks 
are  split  Into  a  flbrous  network.  The 
flower-spikes  have  spreading  branches, 
and  their  stalks  are  sheathed  In  incom- 
plete spathes.  Some  plants  bear  flowers  of 
only  one  sex,  while  others  have  both  sexes 
and  also  perfect  flowers.   The  latter  have 


a  cup-shaped  shortly  trifld  calyx,  a  tubular 
or  bell-shaped  trifld  corolla,  six  stamens 
with  thread-like  filaments  and  egg-shaped 
anthers,  and  three  distinct  ovaries,  all  or 
only  one  or  two  of  which  ripen  Into  one- 
aeeded  fruits. 

B.  fiabelliformia  is  commonly  called  the 
Ground  Rattan  Palm,  and  Is  said  to  yield 
the  walking-caues  known  by  that  name  in 
thla  country;  but  as  Its  stems  are  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  and  not 
mucb  thicker  than  the  finger,  this  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake,  though  It  Is  possible  they 
may  be  the  produce  of  one  of  the  larger 
speciea.  It  Is  a  native  of  Southern  Chtea, 
and  is  also  cultivated  in  Ji4>ui,  where  It  Is 
known  by  the  name  of  Kwanwortsik,  and 
in  European  gardens  plants  of  this  species 
from  Japan  are  sometimes  called  RhajpU 
Kvxmworttik.  CA.  &] 

RHAPONTIQUB.  (Ft.)  Bheum  Blu^onttr 

RHAPONTIOUM.  A  gennsbelongtng  to 
the  thistle-tribe  of  the  CompoaitcB,  and 
comprising  nine  species  distributed  over 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  Sibe- 
ria and  Mandchurla.  Some  of  them  have 
the  aspect  of  Cmtattreajbut  the  florets  are 
all  equal  and  perfect  They  are  related  to 
BerratuUiy  but  differ  in  the  membranaceous 
tlpa  of  the  involucral  scales ;  and  to  Xeuzea, 
from  which  they  are  recognised  by  the 
rough  instead  of  feathery  pappus-hairs. 
All  are  perennials,  and  the  stems  (which 
in  a  few  are  three  to  five  feet  high  and 
8lightlybranched)are  furnished  with  lance- 
ahaped  or  plnnatlfld  leaves  usually  clothed 
with  white  down  underneath;  while  the 
large  knapweed-like  yellow  or  rose-colour- 
ed flower-heads,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
inches  across,  are  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  jB.  acauUs,  an  Algerian  species,  has  a 
rosette  of  pinnately-parted  much-cut  leaves 
Irlng  close  on  the  ground,  and  seated  In 
their  midst  a  large  bead  of  yellow  flowers 
which  smell  like  those  of  the  aweet  Acacia 
Fameaiana.  The  root  also,  according  to 
Desfontaines,  Is  eatable  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  [A.  A.  a] 

RHAPTOSTTLITM.  A  name  given  by 
Kunth  to  a  South  American  tree  which  baa 
been  since  shown  to  be  a  species  of  Hett- 
teria. 

RHATANY.  The  root  of  JTramerta  trtoti- 
dra.  — ,  8A VANILLA.  The  root  of  the 
New  Grenada  variety  of  Kranuria  Txinct. 

RHAZYA.  The  two  species  of  this  genns 
of  Apocj/nacecB  are  small  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  entire  short-stalked  leaves, 
natives  of  South-western  Asia.  Their 
flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx ;  a  corolla 
with  a  long  tube  and  flve  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  lobes,  the  tube  being  wide  In  the 
middle  and  constricted  at  the  top  and 
hairy  Inside,  particularly  In  the  throat,  but 
destitute  of  scales;  flve  stamens  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube,  with 
very  short  fllaments  and  longish  anthers ; 
two  ovaries  connected  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
a  style  bearing  a  roundish  stigma,  and 
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gfrded  by  a  reflezed  cup-ghaped  membrane. 
Their  fruits  conslat  of  a  pair  of  erect  tai>er- 
Ing  follicles,  containing  a  number  of  flat- 
tened seeds. 

JS.  strieta  Is  widely  distributed  through 
Western  Asia,  from  Yemen  In  Arabia  to  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  very  bij;ter,  are  collected  and 
sold  In  the  bazaars  in  Scinde,  the  natiyet 
using  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
drinks  in  the  hot  weather.  It  is  a  stiff- 
growing  plant  with  erect  stems  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  upright  thtcklsh 
smooth  leaves,  placed  rather  close  together 
on  the  stem.  [A.  8.] 

RHEA.    BdhmerianivMaaiB.uUlis. 

RHEBDIA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
found  in  Madagascar  and  tropical  America 
belonging  to  the  ClusUicea,  and  numbering 
about  a  dozen  species,  most  of  which  were 
formerly  included  in  the  Asiatic  genus 
Oarcinia,  from  which  they  differ  in  having 
a  calyx  of  two  instead  of  four  rounded 
sepals  to  each  flower.  They  have  opposite 
stalked  entire  leaves,  with  lance-shaped  or 
ovate  oblong  blades  very  leathery  in  tex- 
ture and  sometimes  a  foot  in  length;  and 
the  flowers  are  small,  white  or  greenish.the 
males  and  females  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
ferent trees,  and  arranged  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves:  the  sterile  with  nu- 
merous free  stamens,  and  the  fertile  with 
a  three  to  flve-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
a  shield-like  stigma,  succeeded  by  ovoid 
berries  with  few  seeds.  The  fruits  of  the 
Wild  Mamme  of  Jamaica,  R.  UUeriftorOt  are 
one  to  four  inches  long,  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  as  have  also 
those  of  B.  edulis,  a  Panama  species  with 
fruits  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.      [A.  A.  B.] 

RHETSA-MAUN.  A  name  used  by  the 
Telingas  for  Zanthoxylon  Bhetaa. 

RHEUM.  The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  more  familiarly  known  as  Rhubarb. 
It  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bha,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  Volga,  on  whose  banks 
the  plants  grow :  but  according  to  others  it 
comes  from  the  Greek  rheo '  to  flow,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  purgative  properties  of  the  roots. 
The  genus  Is  Included  in  the  PolygonacecBt 
and  consists  of  several  species,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  Central  Asia.  They  are 
perennials,  with  large  rootstocks,  from 
which  the  large  sheathing  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  are  given  off.  The  infloresence 
consists  of  much-branched  panicles  bear- 
ing a  grreat  number  of  whitish  greenish  or 
pinkish  flowers,  which  have  a  petaloid  six- 
parted  perianth,  enclosing  nine  stamens 
attached  to  its  base.  The  three-sided 
ovary  is  surmounted  by  three  spreading 
styles.  The  three-cornered  fruit  is  winged 
and  encircled  at  the  base  by  the  withered 
remnants  of  the  perianth. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  great  part  of  the 
district  where  the  plants  grow  is  as  yet 
unexplored  by  travellers,  and  to  the  jealous 
reticence  of  the  Chinese,  the  exact  species 
yielding  the  best  medicinal  Rhubarb  is  not 
known  wit^  anything  like  certainty.  What 
Is  known  in  English  commerce  as  the  best 


Turkey  Rhubarb  in  reality  comes  from 
China  through  Russia  by  way  of  Kiacbta. 
It  was  formerly  imported  from  Natolia, 
whence  the  name  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The 
root  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
summer,  washed,  bored  with  a  hole,  strung 
on  a  thread,  and  dried  In  the  sun.  In  this 
sute  it  is  sent  to  the  chief  towns  of  China 
and  to  the  Russian  frontier-town  Riachta : 
at  the  latter  place  the  drug  undergoes  care- 
ful examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  all  inferior  or  decay- 
ed specimens  are  rejected.  The  odour  of 
the  best  samples  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is 
stated  that  the  assistants  in  the  wholesale 
drug-warehousesare  not  permitted  to  touch 
it  without  gloves.  The  pieces  are  covered 
with  a  flue  yellow  powder,and  when  broken 
present  a  mottled  red-and-yellow  colour, 
owing  to  the  passage  of  a  number  of  wavy 
carmine-coloured  streaks  through  the  yel- 
lowish-white matrix.  Here  ana  there  are 
small  spots  of  a  darker  colour. 

The  best  Rhubarb  has  a  bitter  astringent 
and  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  feels 
gritty  to  the  teeth  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  which 
are  contained  in  It.  Genuine  powdered 
rhubarb  of  this  description  is  rarely  to  be 
had.being  generally  mixed  with  the  powder 
of  inferior  sorts,  such  as  Chinese  and 
English  Rhubarb :  the  latter  being  princi- 
pally grown  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  the  species  being  B.  RhapmUieuiH.  It 
18  chteflyused  toadulterate  the  more  highly- 
priced  Rhubarb  and  is  the  sort  sold  by  iti- 
nerant vendors,  some  of  whom  carry  the 
delusion  still  further  by  arraying  them- 
selves In  Oriental  costume.  English  Rhu- 
barb is  of  a  light  spongy  texture ;  its  taste 
is  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  aromatic  and  gritty  qualities 
possessed  by  the  more  highly-esteemed 
kinds.  It  is  probable  that  with  greater 
care  in  the  preparation,  this  kind  might  be 
looked  upon  with  more  favour,  as  it  appears 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  me- 
dicinal effects  of  home-grown  and  foreign 
Rhubarb.  In  the  Himalayas  B.  Emodi  and 
B.  Webbianum,  and  possibly  other  kinds. 
I  furnish  Indian  Rhubarb,  which  however  is 
not  esteemed  in  this  country. 

Rhubarb  Is  largely  employed  medicinally 
as  a  mild  purgative, in  addition  to  which  its 
tonic  and  slightly  astringent  properties 
render  it  usef  al  as  a  stomachic  In  cases  of 
indigestion.  These  properties  are  said  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  drug  of  cer- 
tain resinous  and  crystalline  substances. 
Several  species  and  varieties  are  cultivated 
In  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  leaf- 
stalks, which  form  so  agreeable  a  substitute 
for  fruit  In  pastry,  etc.  The  leaves  them- 
selves are  made  use  of  in  the  fabrication  of 
fictitious  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  shi4>e  of 
the  hairs  however,  as  seen  under  a  micro- 
scope, is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  ob- 
server to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tobacco,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  fraudulent  admixtures. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  handsome 
owing  to  the  boldness  of  their  foliage  and 
the  elegance  of  their  inflorescence.   They 
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bave  not  bowerer  foand  much  favoar  In  an 

I  ornamental  point  of  view. 
One  Slltliim   species  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hooker  ha«  such  a  singular  and  sbowy  ap- 
I  pearance  that  its  introduction  into  this 
country  is  greatly  to  J>e  desired.  Dr.  Hoolcer 
thus  describes  the  plant :—' The  Individual 
'  plants  of  B.  nubile  are  upwards- of  a  yard 


Rheum  nobile. 

higb,  and  form  conical  towers  of  the  most 
delicate  straw-coloured  shining  seroitran- 
sparent  concave  imbricating  bracts,  the 
vpperof  which  have  pink  edges;  the  large 
bright  glossy  shining  green  radical  leaves, 
with  red  petioles  and  nerves,  forming  a 
broad  base  to  the  whole.  On  turning  up 
the  bracts  the  beautiful  membranous 
fragile  pink  stipules  are  seen  like  red 
tissue-paper,  and  within  these  again  the 
short-branched  panicles  of  Insigniflcant 
green  flowers.  The  root  Is  very  long,  often 
many  feet,  and  winds  among  the  rocks; 
it  is  as  thick  as  the  arm,  and  bright  yellow 
inside.  After  flowering,  the  stem  lengthens, 
the  bracts  separate  one  from  another,  be- 
come coarse  red  brown,  withered  and 
torn ;  Anally,  as  the  fruit  ripens  they  fall 
away,  leaving  a  ragged-looking  stem, 
covered  with  panicles  of  deep-brown  pendu- 
lous fruits.  In  the  winter  these  naked 
black  stems,  projecting  from  the  beetling 
clUfs  or  towering  above  the  snow,  are  in 
dismal  keeping  with  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation of  the  season.*  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
eat  the  pleasantly  acid  stems  and  call  them 
Chuka,  CM.  T.  M.] 

R.  RhapofUicum  and  Its  varieties  form  the 
Common  Rhubarb  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  Is  a  hardy  perennial  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  Volga  River,  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  since  1573.  The  plant 
has  large  broad  heart-shaped  smooth  deep- 
green  leaves,  strongly  veined  beneath.  The 
footstalks  are  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  chan- 
neled above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges.  R. 
undulatumalBO  yields  some  of  the  forms  uf 


garden  Rhubarb,  especially  those  with  red 
leafstalks. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  Rhubarb- 
leaves  were  used  as  a  potherb,  and  consi- 
dered superior  to  spinach  or  beet.  The 
use  of  the  tender  leafstalks  is  compara- 
tively of  modern  date ;  for  although  they 
are  now  so  common  during  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  they 
came  to  bo  employed  for  tarts,  and  were 
found  so  valuable  for  various  other  chU- 
nary  preparations.  They  are  excellent, 
cither  stewed  alone,  or  with  rice ;  and  a 
capital  preserve  has  been  made  from  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  jam  which  Is  equal  In 
flavour  to  that  made  from  currants.  When 
too  largo  and  old  for  cooking  they  undergo 
a  process  by  which  the  juice  Is  expressed 
from  them  and  made  Into  a  delicious  wine 
similar  to  that  from  green  gooseberries,  and 
closely  resembling  champagne:  Indeeid,  It 
may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  champagne  commonly  drunk  Is  no 
other  than  a  preparation  from  the  stalks  of 
Rhubarb.    The  juice  Is  stated  to  contain 

I  oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  nitric  and  malic  acid 
in  abundance  ;  and  it  is  these  which  give  an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  stalks  when  cooked, 
but  which  render  them  ill-sulted  to  persons 
of  weak  digestion. 

In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1846  (p.  5) 
Mr.  A.  Forsyth  first  directed  attention  to 
another  part  of  Rhubarb  as  being  suited 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rhaflower.  This  is  the  large 
globular  pouch  of  unopened  flowers,  w^hich 
is  described  as  being  of  a  beautiful  colour 

I  when  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  Rhu- 
barb, of  a  milder  flavour,  and  forming  alto- 
gether a  dish  of  great  delicacy.    [W.  B.  B.] 

RHEUMATISM-ROOT.  Jeffereonia  dU 
phylla. 

RHEXIA.  A  small  North  American  ge- 
nus of  MelagtomaceePt  the  species  of  which 
are  low  perennial  often  bristly  herbs,  com- 
monly called  Deer-gra88,or  Meadow-beauty, 
and  have  sessile  th  ree  to  five-nerved  bristle- 
edged  leaves,  and  large  showy  cymose  flow- 
ers. It  has  an  urn-shaped  calyx-tube  and 
four  persistent  teeth  shorter  than  the  tube; 
four  obovate  somewhat  retuse  petals; 
eight  equal  or  nearly  equal  stamens,  witb 
mostly  narrow  curved  blunt  one-pored  an- 
thers, somewhat  thickened  at  the  base  and 
prolonged  beyond  the  Insertion  of  the  fila- 
ment, above  which  they  are  nearly  always 
armed  with  a  sharp  spur  or  a  tubercle ;  and 
a  four-celled  ovary,  adherent  at  Its  base. 
Its  fruit  is  invested  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  of  a  ceiled 
pyramidal  form,  like  a  snail-sbelL  CA.S.] 

RHIGOZUM.  A  South  African  genus  of 
Btgnoniaceat  in  which  It  is  remarkable  for 
having  five  or  rarely  six  to  seven  perfect 
stamens  to  the  flower,  instead  of  four  fer- 
tile and  one  sterile,  as  Is  usually  the  case. 
The  two  known  species,  R.  trichctomum. 
and  obovatum,  are  rigid  bushes,  with  short 
lateral  branchlets  terminating  in  spiny 
points,  and  furnished  with  temate  leaves 
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bavf  ng  obovate  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers^ 
arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are 
either  solitary  or  two  or  three  together, 
and  have  yellow  fnnnel-shi4>ed  corollas 
with  a  border  of  five  rounded  lobes  nearly 
thrce-qaarters  of  an  Inch  across.  The 
fruits  are  thin  compressed  elliptical  cap- 
sules with  two  cells,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  partition  which  runs  contrary 
to  the  boat-like  valves ;  and  each  cell  has 
a  number  of  flattened  orbicular  winged 
seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINACANTHirS.  A  genus  of  Acan^ 
thacecB,  containing  a  few  Indian  species,  all 
of  them  having  the  habit  and  structure  of 
JuattdOt  except  that  the  small  white  flow- 
ers are  arranged  in  trlchotomous  terminal 
spikes.  The  roots  of  B.  communia,  better 
known  as  Jugticia  ntuuta,  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos  for  the  cure  of  ringworm.  [W.  aj 

RHINACTINA.  This  genus,  belonging 
to  the  same  group  of  Composite  as  Aster, 
differs  from  that  In  the  rough  pappus-hairs 
being  in  two  series,  the  outer  shorter  than 
the  inner;  and  from  Its  nearer  ally,  Diplo- 
papptUt  In  the  tubular  florets  of  the  disk 
being  somewhat  two-lipped  Instead  of  re- 
gularly flve-toothed,  one  of  the  lips  fnur- 
toothed,  the  other  narrow  and  undivided. 
There  are  two  species,  B.  uni/lora  and  B. 
HmonUfoliia,  both  natives  of  desert  regions 
along  the  Altai  mountain  range.  The  first 
is  a  tufted  nearly  stemless  perennial,  with 
a  rosette  of  spathulate  hoary  leaves,  and  a 
short  flower-stalk  bearing  a  single  purple- 
rayed  flower-bead;  the  other  has  branching 
stems  six  to  eight  inches  high.   [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINANTHACB^  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledons, originally  established  by  Jussleu 
under  the  name  of  Pediciilares,  and  adopted 
by  many  subsequent  botanists  with  some 
modiflcatlons  under  that  of  BhinanihacecB, 
but  now  with  general  assent  Incorporated 
with  SerophulariacecB. 

RHINAITTHBRA.  Seolopia. 

RHTNANTHIJS.  A  genus  of  European 
annuals  belonging  to  the  ScrophulariacetB, 
of  which  the  characters  are:— Stamens  four, 
two  longer  than  the  others;  calyx  with 
four  divisions ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  com- 
pressed laterally ;  calyx  Inflated.  B.  Crista 
QoUi,  the  Yellow  Rattle,  Is  a  common  weed 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  with  a  rigid 
smooth  spotted  stem,  either  simple  or 
branched,  oblong  tapering  serrated  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves ;  these  are  made  conspicuous  by  the 
large  ligh^green  inflated  calyx,  which  is 
persistent,  and  if  brushed  against  or  shaken 
when  the  Aeds  are  ripe  makes  a  rattling 
noise :  hence  the  name.  B.  anousti/oliu* 
grows  In  comflelds  In  the  North  of  England, 
and  Is  distinguished  by  its  more  bushy 
habit,  and  by  the  acuminated  bracts  and 
upper  leaves.  French :  Cocrite  des  pria ; 
Qertxukn:  Hahnenkamm.  [0.  A.  J.] 

RHINOCARPrs.  The  name  of  ten  given 
to  a  noble  tree  of  Columbia  and  British 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the  Wild  Cashew. 
Like  the  common  cashew,  which  it  much  I 


resembles.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  ^nocar- 
dtum.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  160  feet, 
yields  an  excellent  tough  durable  timber, 
and  a  pleasant  edible  fruit  like  the  cashew. 
In  Panama,  according  to  8<^mann,  the  tree 
Is  called  Espave,  and  its  bark  is  said  to  be 
used  in  stupefying  flsh.  Caraooli  Is  the 
nvte  of  the  tree  in  New  Grenada :  see 
Ah  ACABDiuM.  [A.  A.  a] 

RHIN0PBTALT7M.  A  liliaceous  plant 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  the  bulb 
and  habit  of  a  small  Fritillaria,  bur  differ- 
ing from  that  genus  in  the  simple  un- 
divided stigma.  It  has  not  the  beauty  of 
the  majority  of  its  allies. 

RHIPIDODENDRON.   By  some  writers 
separated  from  the  genus  AloU  \n  conse- 
quence of  the  stamens  not  being  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  t 
a  woody  forked  stem,  bearing  towards  the  I 
extremities  of  the  branches  a  number  of  I 
closely-packed  fleshy  tongue-shaped  leaves, 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  i 
branch,  so  that  a  fan-like  appearance  is 
presented  by  them :  whence  the  name,  from  ' 
the  Greek  words  signifying  fan-tree.*    The  i 
Hottentots  extract  a  kind  of  aloes  from 
the  leaves,  and  employ  the  stems  as  quivers 
for  their  arrows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHIPIDOPTERIS.  A  small  group  of 
ferns  of  the  section  Aerostichetr,  allied 
closely  to  Polybotrya  in  their  free  veins 
and  wholly  fertile  fronds,  but  differing 
altogether  in  habit  and  aspect.  They  are 
curious  little  creeping  plants,  with  small 
fronds  from  one  to  three  Inches  high, 
the  sterile  ones  flabellately  parted  and 
dlchotomously  wedge-shaped,  and  the  fer- 
tile ones  either  roundish  and  entire,  or 
two-lobed.  The  veins  are  flabellately  fork- 
ed. They  are  conflned  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

RHIPSALIS.  One  of  the  genera  of  CSoe- 
iacea,  with  rotate  or  wheel-like  flowers, 
that  is,  flowers  with  wide-spreading  seg- 
ments and  scarcely  any  tube.  The  seg- 
ments in  the  present  genus  vary  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  the  outer  ones  or  sepals 
being  small  greenish  and  scale-like,  and 
the  inner  or  petals  larger  and  whitish.  Its 
flowers  contain  numerous  stamens  of 
nearly  equal  length,  and  a  narrow  style 
bearing  a  three  to  six-rayed  stigma ;  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  ilttle  smooth  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas,  bearing  the  withered 
remains  of  the  flowers  and  becoming  pel- 
lucid when  ripe.  It  consists  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  fleshy  jointed-branch- 
ed  leafless  plants,  usually  growing  upon 
trees  but  varying  considerably  in  general 
i^ipearance,  some  having  cylindrical  and 
others  angular  stems  and  branches,  while 
those  of  others,  again,  are  flat  and  leaf -like; 
the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  or  from  Ilttle  notches 
along  the  edges  In  the  flat-branched  kinds. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  extend- 
ing from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Several 
are  met  with  in  hothouses  In  this  country. 
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R.  Cagaytha  is  a  common  species  In  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  grows  from  one  to 
six  feet  long,  and  hangs  from  the  branches 
of  trees.  It  has  whorls  of  cylindrical 
branches  with  blunt  ends,  the  olttmate 
branchlets  being  about  three  inches  in 
length.  B.  vlatyearpa,  a  native  of  Brasil. 
has  flat  leaf-like  branches  resembling  those 
of  the  genus  Phyllocacttu^  the  Jolnu  being 
from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  about 
one-and-a-half  broad,  with  small  distant 
notches  from  which  the  dirty  white  flowers 
are  produced.  [A.  S.] 

RHIZANTHEiB.  One  of  the  Ave  classes 
Into  which  Lindlejr  divides  the  vegeuble 
kingdom.  It  consists  of  plants  destitute 
of  true  leaves,  but  with  short  amorphous 
stems  parasitical  on  roots.  The  flowers, 
which  in  some  Instances  are  very  large, 
are  various  in  their  structure :  and  the 
three  orders  composing  the  class,  the 
Baianophoracea,  Cytinacece,  and  RaJfU- 
fUicea,  are  by  some  botanists  placed  far 
from  each  other  in  the  vegetable  system. 

RHIZINA.  The  youDf  roott  of  moMes 
and  lichens. 

RHIZOBLASTUa  A  term  applied  to 
embryos  which  develope  roots. 

RHIZOBOLACBJS.  iRkixoboU.)  A  small 
order  of  dicotyledons,  consisting  only  of  i 
the  two  genera  Caryoear  and  Anthodi$etUt 
which  have  been  compared  with  Clu$iae«cB 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  siseof  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  with  very  minute 
cotyledons,  and  the  opposite  leaves  of  one 
genus.  The  leaves  are,  however,  alternate 
in  the  other  genus,  and  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  is  so  nearly  that  of  Tenutrih  \ 
miaetcty  among  which  there  is  sometimes 
an  approach  to  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  parts  of  the  embryo,  that  the  Rhitobo- 
lacea  are  n<»w  proposed  to  be  considered  as 
a  tribe  of  that  order,  differing  both  from 
it  and  from  Clunaeea  in  their  digltately 
compound  leaves.  The  few  species  known 
are  all  tropical  American  trees. 

RHIZODOLrS.    Oaryoear. 

RHIZOCARP^  The  same  as  ManUeO' 
eece. 

RHIZOCARPOnS,  RHIZOCARPICUS. 
Having  a  perennial  root,  but  a  stem  which 
perishes  annually ;  as  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sign  of  these  is  %. 

RHIZOQEN&    Rhixanthea. 

RHIZOOLOSSUM.    Ophioglo$mm. 

RHIZOID,  or  RHIZOIDEOUa  Resem- 
bling a  root. 

RHIZOMA,  RHIZOME.  A  prostrate 
rooting  stem,  progressively  throwing  up 
leaves.  The  name  is  applied  among  ferns 
to  the  creeping  stem,  which  may  be  either 
superflcial  or  covered  with  the  soil,  and  in 
such  a  case  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  true  roots.  The  fronds  are  sometimes 
articulated  with  the  rhizome,  and  such 
f  emsare  called  by  Smith  Eremobrya ;  some- 
times they  are  permanently  attached,  and 


the  ferns  in  which  this  is  the  case  are  called 
Detnnobrya.  The  distinction  is,  however, 
not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  pheno- 
gams ;  and  if  this  character  were  adopted 
as  distinctive,  closely  allied  genera  would 
be  widely  separated.  The  rhizomes  of  ferns, 
like  real  stems,  exhibit  very  different  ar- 
rangements of  their  several  constituent 
tissues.  When  these  differences  have  been 
more  extensively  studied,  they  will  very 
probably  afford  good  characters  for  sec- 
tional divisions.  For  an  account  of  these 
we  refer  to  Berkeley's  Introductton  to 
toffamic  Botany,  p.  614.  CM.  J.  B.~: 

RHIZOMANIA.  An  unnatural  develop- 
ment of  roots.  Many  plants,  as  Ivy,  screw- 
pines,  flgs,  Ac,  without  any  indication  of 
disease  whatever,  send  out  roots  from 
various  parts  in  the  same  way  as  trees  so 
commonly  produce  adventitious  buds.  In 
the  common  garden  flg,  wherever  it  is 
nailed  to  the  wall,  roots  are  sent  out  within 
the  band  which  surrounds  the  stem.  Their 
development,  however,  as  in  the  vine  and 
common  laurel,  usually  indicates  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  ordinary  roots,  in 
consequence  of  which  sufllclent  moisture 
is  not  supplied  to  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  rootlets  are  thrown  out  from  the 
stem  in  search  of  it.  In  the  laurel  this 
generally  ends  in  death.  Roots  again 
are  frequently  developed  in  little  bundles 
on  the  stems  of  apple-trees ;  and  as  they 
retain  moisture  amongst  them,  and  their 
tips  in  process  of  time  decay,  decomposi- 
tion is  setup,  extending  inwards  till  canker 
Is  produced.  [M.J.aj 

RHIZOMORPHA.  A  spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  comprising  a  great  number  of  root- 
like productions  which  are  nothing  more 
than  particular  states  otPolypori,nypoxyla, 
Ac  Many  of  these  owe  their  peculiar  flat- 
tened character  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  growing  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  our  forest  trees,  and  thus  being  strongly 
compressed  in  the  course  of  their  growth. 
Other  matters  have  been  referred  to  the 
same  genus,  which  are  merely  the  roots  of 
willows,  elms,  Ac,  or  even  of  herbaceous 
plants  fllling  up  drain-tiles  or  other  cavities 
where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
Fries  indeed  thinks  that  there  is  one  good 
species  of  Rhizomorpha  produced  in  mines, 
a  bad  situation  for  an  autonomous  plant. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  the  supposed  spe- 
cies which  grow  in  mines,  or  of  some  of 
them  at  least,  is  their  highly  luminous 
character,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  Agar*- 
eu»  oUarius,  or  any  other  luminous  fungus. 
In  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden  the  species 
are  described  as  giving  those  places  the 
air  of  an  enchanted  castle ;  the  roof,  walls, 
and  pillars  are  entirely  covered  with  them, 
their  beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the 
eye.  The  light  (which  is  apparently  phos- 
phorescent) is  found  to  increase  with  the 
temperature  of  the  mines.         pf.  J.  B.] 

RHIZOMORPHOUa  Resembling  a  root. 

RHIZOPHORACfi^.  (Rhizophoreee^Manr 
grovea).  An  order  of  polypetalous  dicoty- 
ledons, allied  In  some  respects  to  Ovno- 
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niacece,  bat  still  more  to  Lythracece.  It 
consists  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  axillaryflowers, 
either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  clusters. 
The  calyx  is  often  superior,  with  the  lobes 
always  valvate ;  the  petals  inserted  on  the 
calyx  are  often  fringed  or  divided  ;  and  the 
stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the 
petals,  rarely  more,  inserted  within  them 
with  erect  anthers.  The  ovary  has  two  or 
more  cells ;  and  the  fruit,  either  inferior 
or  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  has  one  or  few 
seeds.  The  order  contains  about  fourteen 
genera  and  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes:  Rhixo^^horeee  proper  consisting  of 
the  genus  Rhuophorat  and  a  few  small  ones 
separated  from  it,  all  maritime  trees  known 
as  mangroves,  whose  seeds  are  without 
albumen  and  almost  always  germinate 
before  falling  off ;  and  LespiotidecB  (which 
see),  trees  or  shrubs  not  strictly  maritime, 
with  usually  smaller  flowers,  and  albumi- 
nous seeds  not  germinating  before  they 
fall.  The  chief  genera  of  this  tribe  are  Co- 
raUia,  Oynotrochea,  and  AnstnUheriain  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  OaMipcurea  in  America  and 
Africa. 

RHIZOPHORA.  This  genus  gives  tts 
name  to  the  family  Bhizophoracea,  and  is 
more  familiarly  known  by  that  of  Man- 
grove. The  species  are  trees,  inhabiting 
the  muddy  swamps  close  to  the  sea-shore 
in  tropical  climates.  Botanicaliy  they  are 
distinguished  from  neighbouring  genera 
by  their  four-parted  calyx,  four  sharply- 
pointed  petals,  eight  to  twelve  stamens, 
with  short  filaments  and  anthers  contain- 
ing several  little  pits  filled  with  pollen,  and 
a  partially  adherent  ovary,  the  adherent 
portion  containing  two  cavities  each  con- 
taining two  ovules,  and  the  free  portion 
solid  fleshy  and  gradually  tapering  into  a 
style. 

Ttaelr  chief  Interest,  however,  arises  from 
their  peculiar  mode  of  growth  and  of  ger- 
mination. Dr.  William  Hamilton  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  them  in 
the  PhamuuxuticalJimmal,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following :  *  In  the  economy  of 
Natiire  the  Mangrove  performs  a  most 
important  part,  wresting  annually  fresh 
portions  of  the  land  from  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain 
of  man.  This  is  effltocted  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner :  by  the  progressive  advance  of  their 
roots,  and  by  the  atrial  germination  of 
their  seeds,  which  do  not  quit  their  lofty 
cradle  till  they  have  assumed  the  form  of 
actual  trees,  and  drop  into  the  water  with 
their  roots  ready  prepared  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mud,  in  advance  of  their  parent 
stems.  The  progression  by  means  of  the 
roots  is  effected  by  fresh  roots,  which 
issue  from  the  trunk  at  some  distance 
above  the  surftMse  of  the  water,  and  arching 
downwards  penetrate  the  mud,  establish- 
ing themselves  as  the  pioneers  of  fresh 
invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In  this 
manner  the  plants,  after  their  descent 
from  the  parent  trees,  continue  during 
their  early  years  to  advance  steadily  for- 
ward, till  they  have  attained  a  height  of 


about  flfteen  feet,  and  gained  a  position 
considerably  in  advance  of  their  parent 
trunks.  After  this,  fewer  additions  are 
made  to  the  roots,  but  the  head  begins  to 
expand  in  every  direction,  spreading  Its 
branches  on  all  sides.  These  branches  in 
their  turn  send  down  long  slender  roots, 
like  those  of  the  banyan-tree  (FieuaituHea), 
which  rapidly  elongating  descend  from 
all  varieties  of  height,  and  reaching  the 
water  penetrate  the  mud,  becoming  in 
time  independent  trees:  thus  a  complicated 
labyrinth  is  at  length  formed.* 

These  mangrove-bogs  are  the  certain 
Indicators  of  a  malarious  locality,  inasmuch 
as  they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  unhealthy 
miasma.  The  natives  scramble  along  from 
root  to  root,  without  ever  trusting  their 
weight  to  the  boggy  soil  below.  To  these 
roots  the  oysters  and  other  molluscs  ad- 
here, and  are  brought  into  view  as  the  tide 
goes  down,  thus  verifying  the  statement  of 
old  travellers  that  oysters  grew  on  treea. 

All  parts  of  these  trees  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  tannin,  and  hence  they  are  very 
serviceable  to  tanners.  The  bark  is  like- 
wise employed  by  dyers,  yielding  with  salts 
of  copper  and  iron,  olive,  brown,  rust  and 
slate-coloured  tints.  The  bark  has  also 
been  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent 
remedy.  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  of  them 
are  employed  by  the  fishermen  as  poultices 
for  wounds  caused  by  certain  flah  and  ve- 
nomous animals. 

The  fruit  of  B.  Mangle  is  said  to  be  sweet 
and  edible,  and  the  fermented  juice  to  be 
made  into  a  kind  of  light  wine.  In  Borneo 
mangroves  furnish  the  best  firewood,  and 
a  coarse  bitter  salt  Is  extracted  from  their 
atrial  roots.  In  the  Philippines,  and  also 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  bark  of  some  of 
the  species  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  The 
genus  well  deserves  its  technical  name  of 
•  root-bearer.*  [M.  T.  M.J 

RHIZOPHYLLUM.  A  name  proposed  by 
Newman  for  the  Polypodiea  referred  to 
PMeboditifH  and  PleopeUia. 

RHIZOPOD.  or  RHIZOPODIUM.  The 
mycelium  or  spawn  of  fnngals. 

RHIZOPOGON.  A  genus  of  hypogynons 
Fujigtt  agreeing  with  MeUmogaater  In  hav- 
ing root-like  fibres  running  over  the  sur- 
face, though  not  moist  within,  but  dry  like 
a  piece  of  porous  bread-crumb.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  British  species  are  eaten, 
though  sometimes  produced  in  abundance. 
B.  provineiali*  is  greedily  devoured  by  the 
peasants  In  Provence.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  genus  occurs 
also  at  the  Swan  River.  [M.  J.  R] 

RHIZOS.    In  Greek  compounds  s  root. 

RHIZOSPERMA.    AxoUa. 

RHIZULA.  The  young  root  of  mosses 
and  lichens. 

RHODAOTINIA.  The  well-known  Bar- 
nadesia  rosea  has  been  separated  from  the 
others  of  that  genus  under  this  name.  It 
differs  from  Bamadetia  in  having  straight 
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instead  of  spirally  twisted  bairs  on  the 
receptacle,  free  In  place  of  munadelphous 
sumens,  and  no  central  tubular  florets : 
see  Barxadbsia.  {A.  A.  a] 

RH0DAL8INE.  A  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
laeea;,  proposed  for  AUine  proctirMeru, 
wblch  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  in  having  the  cotyledons  accumbent 
not  incumbent.  It  is  a  small  glandular 
plant  Inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region; 
and  has  oblong  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
with  entire  rose-coloured  petals,  ten  sta- 
mens in  two  rows,  three  styles,  and  com- 
pressed kidney-shaped  seeds.       [J.  T.  a] 

RHODANTHB.  A  beautiful  genus  of  Com- 
positcp,  found  in  Western  Australia.  The 
only  species  Is  R.  Mangtesii,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  differing  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  sixe  and  colour  of  their 
flower-heads,  which  have  the  dry  character 
of  what  are  commonly  called  *  everlasting 
flowers.'  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  from 
a  font  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  an 
erect  branching  stem,  oblong  blunt  entire 
stem-clasping  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green 
colour,  and  flower-heads  on  slender  stalks 
arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner.  The 
flower-heads  have  a  top-shaped  involucre 
of  numerous  dry  scales,  which  are  small 
and  silvery  at  the  base,  but  gradually  in- 
crease upwards  In  size  and  depth  of  tint 
till  they  become  radiate  and  of  a  colour 
varyinff  from  pale  rose  to  deep  purple. 
Each  head  contains  numerous  florets,  all 
similar  and  borne  upon  a  naked  receptacle, 
the  florets  themselves  having  a  flve-cut 
tubular  corolla,  and  a  pappus  of  distinct 
feathery  bristles  In  a  single  row.  The 
achenes  are  woolly  and  beakless.  By  some 
the  plants  called  airo$atiQuirua  and  maeu' 
lata  are  regarded  as  distinct.  [A.  8.] 

RHODEA  (or  ROHDBA)  japoniea.  A 
curious  Japanese  monocotyledon  formerly 
described  as  an  OronHnvty  of  which  it  has 
somewhat  the  appearance,  but  from  which 
It  is  widely  different  in  structure.  It  con- 
stitutes a  genus  of  HHacea  of  the  tribe 
Aspidistrea,  remarkable  for  the  flowers  and 
afterwards  the  baccate  fruits  being  densely 
aggregated  in  a  compact  oblong  spike,  re- 
sembling the  spadix  of  several  Arotdece. 

RHODES-WOOD.  TheCandlewoodof  the 
West  Indies,  Amyria  balsami/era. 

RHODIOLA.  A  succulent  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  by  some  authors  is  sepa- 
rated from  Sedum  on  account  of  its  bearing 
fertile  and  barren  flowers  on  distinct  plants. 
R.  rosea,  the  Rose-root,  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  Sednm  with  plane  leaves 
and  a  thick  root,  having  the  habit  of  8. 
Telephiuvu  It  grows  on  wet  rocks  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  sea- 
cliffs.  The  stems  are  unbranched,  about  a 
foot  high,  the  leaves  broad  thick  fleshy  and 
glaucous,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  crowded 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  root,  when 
bruised  and  even  when  dried,  yields  a  scent 
like  that  of  a  rose.  The  Rose-root  Is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Ounn.  [O.  A.  J.] 


RHODO.    In  Greek  compounds  s  red. 

RHODOCALTCE.    (Pr.)    BhodoehiUm. 

RHODOCHITON.  A  genus  of  Scropku- 
lariac^a,  founded  on  R.  volubUe,  a  climber 
from  Mexico, '  which  differs  little  from 
Lophotpermum,  except  that  the  calyx  is 
less  divided  and  the  corolla  Is  not  so  open, 
and  has  the  two  lips  cut  into  nearly  equal 
segments.  [W.  C] 

RHODOCHL  AMTS.  A  genus  of  LaJbiaUB, 
the  leading  characters  of  which  are:— Calyx 
Inflated,  the  upper  lip  entire,  the  lower 
bifld ;  tube  of  the  corolla  Inflated  about 
the  middle,  its  upper  lip  short  and  entire, 
the  lower  tricrenate ;  filaments  of  the  lower 
pair  of  stamens  dilated  and  partly  joined. 
R.  gpecio$a  is  a  Mexican  shrub  witb  red 
flowers,  hoary  and  glandulose  above.  The 
name  Is  from  the  Greek  words  signifying 
•  red  •  and  '  a  covering,'  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.} 

RHODOOOMA.  A  genus  proposed  b7 
Nees  for  a  species  of  Restiaeece  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  which  Is  probably  not 
Bufflciently  distinct  from  Elegia. 

RHODODENDRON.  The  generic  name 
of  a  group  of  showy  plants  belonging  to 
the  Ericacea.  In  their  flowers  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  sometimes  slightly  irre- 
gular, flve-lobed ;  and  the  stamens  are  ten 
In  number,  rarely  fewer,  and  usually  de- 
clined. 

The  species  are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
entire  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  clusters 
of  flowers.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  literally  means  •  rose-tree.'  The  plants 
of  this  genus  have  been  long  favourably 
known  to  cultivators,  combining,  as  most 
of  them  do,  beauty  profuseness  and  fra- 
grance of  flower  with  handsome  foliage. 
Some  also  have  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  bearing  a  succession  of  flowers  for 
a  considerable  time :  R.  Maddeni,  for  ex- 
ample, flowering  for  eight  or  more  weeks. 
The  flowers  of  R.  Bdgeworthi  attain  a  dia- 
meter of  flve  inches,  are  white  with  a  shade 
of  delicate  pink,  and  so  fragrant  that  a  few 
are  sufficient  to  scent  a  large  room.  The 
snow-white  flowers  of  R.  OrijffUhianum 
present  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  large 
leaves,  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  are 
bright-green  with  a  pale-yellow  edge. 

In  the  size  attained  by  the  species  there 
is  a  wide  contrast.    The  small  and  bumble 

I  R.  lapponicum  Is  a  prostrate  shrub,  with 
branches  a  few  inches  long ;  while  R.  Rol- 
lUaonii  of  Ceylon  attains  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a  girth  of  four  feet ;   and  JZ. 

i  Falconeri  is  sometimes  fifty  feet  high,  with 

I  leaves  nineteen  Inches  long. 

I     The  genus  is  widely  diffused :  J2.  lappo- 

I  nietim  occurs  In  the  Arctic  Zone,  R.  maxi- 
mum and  R.  eaiatobtefue  are  plentiful  In 
some  parts  of  North  America.  The  genus 
has  also  representatives  in  Europe  and  in 

1  China,  but  In  India  we  find  the  greatest 
number.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  observed  forty- 
three  species  in  Sikkim,  most  of  which 

I  were  new:  and  in  Bhotan  they  also  abound. 

I  R.  lapponicum  is   one  of  the  brightest 
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floral  ornaments  on  the  sbores  of  Daris's 
Straits  near  the  sea-level ;  on  the  other 
hand  R.  nivale,  the  most  alpine  of  woody 
plants,  flourishes  at  an  elevation  of  17,000 
feet.  Bespecting  It  and  some  others  Dr. 
Hooker  reports  the  following  Interesting 
facts  :—R.  nivale  ripens  its  fruit  in  two 
months ;  R.  anthopogon,  at  13,000  to  14,000 
feet,  requires  four  months  ;  R.  campanula- 
turn,  at  11,000  to  12,000 feet,  six  months;  and 
R.  argerUeum,  at  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  eight 
months.  Some  are  epiphytes  or  false  pa- 
rasites, growing  attached  to  the  stems  of 
other  plants.  Such  Is  the  R.  Brookeanum 
of  Sarawak,  whose  large  fleshy  roots  are 
admirably  suited  to  such  a  habitat. 

As  regards  properties,  some  are  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  It  is  long  since  poison- 
ous qualities  were  attributed  to  honey  col- 
lected by  bees  from  flowers  of  R.  ponticumt 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  some  Indian 
species.  Goats  are  said  to  die  after  eating 
the  leaves  of  R.  einnabarinum ;  and  when 
used  as  fuel  it  produces  swellings  of  the 
ta.ce  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding this,  a  jelly  is  prepared  in 
India  from  the  boiled-down  flowers  of  R. 
aarboreum.  The  Siberian  R.  chryaanthunit 
of  which  a  flgure  is  given.  Is  narcotic  in 
its  properties  and  is  used  medicinally. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  have 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  enriched  our  collections  with 
several  which  are  highly  prized  by  culti- 
vators. R.  eitiatum  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example ;  it  grrows  In  the  rocky  valleys 
of  Sikkim,  at  9,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation, 
and  of  all  Indian  species  is  probably  most 
easily  cultivated;  while  its  moderate  size 
and  abundant  flowers  are  further  recom- 
mendations. The  process  of  hybridising 
has  been  extensively  used  between  species 
of  this  genus— for  example,  between  R. 


Rhododendron  chrysantbum. 

ciliatum  and  R.  Edgeworthi,  R.  formosum 
and  R.  DalhousicB :  but  we  must  refer  to 
professedly  horticultural  treatises  for  de- 
tails respecting  the  results  in  such  cases. 
The  beautiful  epiphytal  R.Dalhotuice,  iast 
mentioned,  is  represented  in  its  natural 
habitat  in  Plate  l.  [G.  D.] 

RHODOL^NA    aliivola    Is    the    only 


known  representative  of  a  genus  of  Chla- 
nacea  peculiar  to  Madagascar  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  Is  un- 
known ;  and  has  oval  leaves,  axillary  pe- 
duncles and  large  purple  flowers,  with 
three  sepals,  six  petals,  an  indeflnite  num- 
ber of  stamens,  quadrangular  anthers,  and 
a  three-celled  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules  In  each  cell.  [B.  80  « 

RHODOLEIA  Championi  is  a  beautiful 
shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  island 


Rbodoleia  ChsmirioiiL 
of  Hong-Kong,  forming  a  genus  of  Hamoi- 
melidacea,  allied  to  Buchlandia,  but  re- 
markable for  the  flower-heads  being  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  imbricated 
bracts,  whilst  the  bright  pink  petals  of  all 
the  five  or  six  flowers  of  the  head  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  circumference,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  semidouble 
Camellia.  The  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves, 
too,  are  also  not  unlike  those  of  some  Car 
meUias.  The  plant  was  Introduced  a  few 
years  since,  and  has  flowered  at  Trent- 
ham.  A  second  species  of  the  genus  has 
been  found  In  Java. 

RHODOMELACE^  A  natural  order  of 
rose-spored  AlgcB,  belonging  to  the  division 
in  which  the  spore-threads  are  tufted.  The 
nucleus  is  lodged  in  an  external  oval  or 
globose  conceptacle,  which  Is  hollow  and 
has  the  placenta  at  the  base ;  and  the  spores 
are  conflned  to  the  terminal  cell  of  the 
spore-threads.  Rhodomelaceoi  are  either 
jointed,  or  have  a  jointed  many-tubed  axis, 
and  the  surface  divided  into  little  ares. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
genera,  and  especially  Amansia,  while 
others  are  dark  in  colour  and  Inelegant. 
Several  of  them  contain  many  specles,PoZj/- 
siptionia  numbering  two  or  three  hundred. 
Odonthalia  dentata,  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful AlgcB,  does  not  extend  further  south 
than  the  Isle  of  Man ;  while  some  genera, 
as  Amansia,  are  tropical  and  subtropical, 
and  others  have  representatives  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Some  are  attached  to 
peculiar  plants.  For  example,  wherever 
we  flnd  Fucus  nodosus  we  are  sure  to  flnd 
Polj/siphonia/astigiaia.  [M.J.  B.]     I 
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RHODOMTRTCa  This  genus  of  Myrta- 
eece  differs  bnt  little  from  Myrtus,  except 
in  tbe  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured 
(whence the  name) ;  and  In  the  seeds,  which 
are  compressed,  flat,  and  arranged  lu  two 
rows  In  each  or  the  compartmenu  of  the 
fruit.  B.  tomerUosa,  a  native  of  China,  is 
in  cultivation  as  a  greenhouse  plane  It 
1  much  resembles  the  common  myrtle,  save 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the 
fact  of  the  leavM  being  downy  on  their 
under-surface.  [M.  T.  MJ 

RHODORA.    Bkododatdron. 

RHODORRHIZA.  A  small  genus  of 
ConvolvulaeefB  confined  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  by  most  author*  regarded  as 
identical  with  Conix}lvultu.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  rose-like  smell  peculiar  to 
the  rootstoclcs  and  lower  part  of  the 
stems,  which  yield  a  kind  of  Rosewood 
(lignum  rhodii).  From  them  is  extracted 
by  distillation  the  powerfully-scented  oil 
known  as  Oletim  ligni  RkodH  tBthereutn, 
used  in  »ome  countries  for  ointment,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  adulteration  of 
attar  of  roses.  This  Rosewood  is  called  by 
the  French  Bols  des  Rhodes  des  Parfum- 
enrs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
so-called  rosewood  of  commerce  used  for 
furniture.  Bhodorrhiza  is  comiwsed  of 
two  species :  jR.  $coparia  (Convolvutu$ 
scopartus)  and  R.  jlorida  (CkmvolvtUti* 
/lortdna),  both  having  woody  erect  stems, 
linear  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  flowers, 
five  sepals,  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  a  single 
style  bearing  two  stigmas,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsule,  each  cell  of  which  has  two 
or  by  abortion  one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

RH0D09PATHA.  A  genus  of  Orontiacea, 
comprising  certain  Peruvian  herbaceous 
plants,  throwing  down  root*  from  their 
trailing  stems,  having  large  leaves  and 
very  large  rose-coloured  spathes,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus.  It  differs  from 
CaUa  AnAMoMtera  in  the  deflnite  stamens, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.3 

RHODOSPBRME^  The  Rhodosperms 
form  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Algce,  distinguished  by  their  rose-coloured 
spores,  which  are  of  two  kinds— the  one 
contained  in  capsular  bodies  of  various 
structure  and  denomination,  external  or 
immersed ;  the  other*  of  spores,  always 
four  together  (tetraspores),  formed  by  the 
cell-division  of  the  eiidochrorae  of  a  sin- 
gle cell,  which  is  generally  globular,  but , 
sometimes  cylindrical.  Antherldla  are 
also  found  in  many  genera,  and  probably 
are  universal.  One  or  two  genera  which 
are  not  of  this  group,  as  Bangia  and  Por- 
phyra,  have  spores  of  a  similar  colour,  bnt 
they  have  not  the  double  fructiflcation. 
It  has  been  questioned  which  is  the  true 
fruit.  At  present  the  tetraspores  are  re- 
garded as  gemma  not  requiring  impreg- 
nation. 

The  Rhodosperms  divide  naturally  Into 
two  great  tril>es,  Desmiospermece  and  Oon- 
gylofpermecB,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
spores  are  formed  in  a  joint  or  joints  of 
the  s];>ore-threads ;  in  the  other  they  are 


congregated  without  order  in  »  hyaline 
mucous  or  membranaceous  mother- cell. 
The  genera  depend  partly  on  the  structure 
of  the  frond,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of 
the  fruit,  whether  capsular  or  tetraspored. 
It  is  to  the  younger  Agardh  especially  thiU; 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  Improved 
arrangement,  which  has  been  diligently 
followed  out  by  Montague,  Harvey,  and 
others.  Kfltzing  also  has  done  a  good  deal, 
but  unfortunately  has  not  clear  notions 
as  to  the  extent  of  genera  and  species. 
Rhodosperms  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but, like  other  bright-coloured  pro- 
ductions, their  maximum  Is  attained  in 
wanner  climes,  however  abundant  they 
may  be  elsewhere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

.RH0D08T0MA.  A  genus  of  Oinehona' 
eea.  of  which  one  species  is  in  cultivation 
in  hothouses,  but  whence  obtained  Is 
doubtfuL  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  smooth 
somewhat  glossy  leave*,  white  or  pinkish 
flowers  In  terminal  cymes,  the  small 
branches  of  which  are  of  a  rich  flesb- 
colour.  The  five  lobes  of  tbe  calyx  are  re- 
flected ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  long  tube  concealing  the  stamens  ;  the 
ovary  is  two-celled,  adherent  to  the  calyx, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk.  The  plant 
is  a  pretty  stove-shrub,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  B.  gardetUoidea.     [M.  T.  MJ 

RH0D0THAMNU8.  A  genns  of  EricO' 
cecB,  distinguished  by  its  wheel-shaped  and 
flve-lobed  corolla,  and  by  the  ovary  belnsr 
two-celled,  and  when  ripe  opening  through 
the  backs  of  the  cells  into  five  valves. 
The  only  species  has  been  long  known  as 
Rhododendron  ChamtBcisttu,  a  small  band- 
some  shrub  with  solitary  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  alternate  oval  leaves.  The 
generic  name  expresses  the  general  red- 
dish tint  of  the  plant.  [G.  DJ 

RHODTMEHIA.  The  typical  genns  of  the 
natural  order  of  rose-spored  Algje,  Rhody- 
meniace(e,\fh\ch  are  characterised  by  an  in- 
articulate membranaceous  frond  composed 
chiefly  of  many-sided  cells,  the  surface- 
cells  forming  a  continual  coating,  and  the 
nucleus  lodged  in  an  external  conceptacle, 
and  either  single  or  comiraund;  spores 
at  first  monilif orm.  RJtodymenia  itself  has 
a  flat  forked  or  Irregularly  cleft  frond  with 
a  simple  nucleus.  R.  palmata,  which  is 
common  everywhere  on  our  coasts,  and  is 
parasitical  on  FucianA  Laminarice,  &c.  In 
the  United  States,  is  the  Dulse  or  Dillisk: 
of  the  Scotch ;  and  though  tough  and  of  a 
parchment-like  texture,  is  not  an  unaccept- 
able food  to  hungry  men,  as  we  have  our- 
selves experienced  in  former  days  amongst 
the  Western  Islands,  when  travelling  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  is  now.  It  varies  much  in 
width,  and  is  sometimes  wider  than  it  is 
long.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHOMBEUS,  RHOMBOID,  RHOM- 
BOIDAL.  Oval,  a  little  angular  in  the 
middle,  as  the  leaf  of  Bibiacua  rhombi- 
foliua. 

RHOPALA.  A  proteaceous  genns  of 
trees  or  large  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
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America,  having  simple  or  pinnate  coarse 
and  generally  toothed  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes,  often 
covered  with  a  rich  brownish  wool.  These 
flowers  have  a  straight  cylindrical  club- 
shaped  calyx  of  foar  linear  sepals,  with 
concave  apices,  which  become  recurved ; 
four  stamens,  one  Inserted  above  the  mid- 
dle of  each  sepal,  with  linear  anthers ;  and 
a  straight  flliform  persistent  style  having 
a  club-shaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  a 
woody  or  leathery  oval  two-seeded  follicle, 
containing  oblong  compressed  winged 
seeds.  [R.H.] 

RHOPALOSTYLIS.  A  name  given  by 
Klotzsch  to  a  scandent  bush  of  the  Eu>' 
phortrideea,  found  in  Northern  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  and  better  known  to  botanists  as 
Daleehampia  mieraTUha.  It  merely  differs 
from  Daleehampia  In  the  leaves  being 
undivided  instead  of  more  or  less  lobed; 
and  in  the  sunk  instead  of  projecting 
stigmas  at  the  apex  of  the  club-shaped 
style,  which  Is  much  longer  than  the 
flowers.  The  ovate  and  alternate  stalked 
leaves  are  smooth  and  flve-nerved,  while 
the  inconspicuous  flowers  are  borne  on 
short  axillary  peduncles.  [A.  A.  R] 

RHUBARR  Eheum.  — ,  BUCHARIAN. 
Rheum  undulaium.  —,  ENGLISH.  Rheum 
Shaponticum.  —,  FRENCH.  Rheum  Rha- 
pmiticum  undulatum  and  comp  actum.  — , 
HIMALAYAN.  Jtheum  Emodi  and  Web- 
hianum,  — ,  MONK'S.  Rumex  alpintu ; 
Blao  R.  Patientia.  —,  POOR-MAN'S.  Tha- 
lucrum  flavwn.  — ,  TURKEY.  Rheum 
palmatum. 

RHUBARBE.  (Fr.)  Rheum,  —  DBS 
MOINES.  Rumex  Patientia.  —  DES 
PADVRES.    Thalictrum  flavum. 

RHUS.  A  hirge  and  widely-spread  genus 
of  Anacardiace€e,  found  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  countries  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  in  North  America  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  more  sparingly 
within  the  tropics.  The  greater  number 
of  the  species  are  shrubs  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  but  some  are  low  bushes,  while 
others  again  grow  to  a  considerable  height 
and  form  trees.  With  few  exceptions 
their  leaves  are  compound,  either  com- 
posed of  three  leaflets  or  pinnate  with  a 
terminal  leaflet.  The  Venetian  Sumach 
and  a  few  others,  however,  have  simple 
leaves.  Their  flowers  are  small,  and  most 
frequently  have  only  one  sex  perfectly 
developed ;  the  male  and  female  flowers 
sometimes  occurring  on  separate  trees, 
and  very  few  species  having  uniformly 
perfect  flowers.  Their  fruits  are  small,  and 
are  either  nearly  dry  or  slightly  juicy,  and 
contain  a  single  bony  one-seeded  stone. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Rhus  possess 
poisonous  properties  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Some  American  species  indeed, 
such  as  R  venenata  and  R  Toxicodendron^ 
produce  effects  almost  rivalling  those  once 
fabulously  imputed  to  the  Upas-tree  of 
Java  {Antiaria),  the  hands  and  arras,  and 
sometimes  even  the  whole  body,  becoming 
greatly  swollen  from  simply  touching  or 


carrying  a  branch  of  one  of  these  plants, 
and  the  swelliug  being  accunu>an led  with 
intolerable  pain  and  Inflammation,  and 
ending  in  ulceration.  These  effects,  how- 
ever, are  not  felt  by  everyone,  some  people 


Bhiu  Toxicodendron. 

being  able  to  handle  the  plants  with  im- 
punity. R  venenata,  called  the  Poison 
Sumach  or  Poison  Elder,  is  a  tall  shrub 
with  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  eleven  or 
thirteen  smoothish  leaflets ;  whiles.  Toxi- 
codendron is  a  rambhng  shrub,  either 
trailing  along  the  ground  and  rooting  at 
intervals,  or  climbing  up  trees  or  on  walls 
and  attaching  itself  like  ivy.  and  has  leaves 
composed  of  only  three  leaflets. 

Some  species,  however,  yield  useful  pro- 
ducts, such  as  R.  Coriaria,  the  Tanning 
Sumach,  which  affords  commercial  Sumach 
or  Shumac.  This  species  is  a  naiive  of 
the  European  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  allowed  to  grow 
to  its  full  size  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  feet ;  but  in  a  cultivated  state  the 
young  shoots  are  cut  off  annually  for  the 
sake  of  their  leaves,  and  it  Is  consequently 
seldom  seen  higher  than  four  or  Ave  feet.  | 
Its  leaves  are  hairy  and  composed  of  from 
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flve  to  seven  pain  of  leaflets  and  a  teniii-  \ 
nal  odd  one,  the  leaflets  soniewbat  resem- 
bling Che  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The 
Sumach  of  commerce  Is  the  flnely-gronnd 
young  leaves:  it  is  extensively  employed 
for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes,  from 
12,000  to  18.000  tons  being  annually  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Sicily. 

B.  Cotmutf  another  South  Bnropean  spe- 
cies, called  the  Veunsor  Venetian  Sumach, 
yields  the  yellow  dyewood  called  Toung 
Fustic,  which  in  olden  times  was  supposed 
to  be  the  young  branches  of  the  true 
Fustic-tree  (Madura).  This  is  a  shrub 
with  simple  smooth  shining  green  leaves, 
and  a  very  remarluble  feathery  inflores- 
cence. 

The  Japan  wax  recently  brought  In  eon- 
slderable  quantity  to  this  country,  is  the 
produce  of  the  fruits  of  R.  succMonM,  a 
small  tree  or  tallshrub,  w i  th  smooth  branch- 
es and  leaves,  the  latter  being  pinnate,  and 
consisting  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  shining 
green  leaflets  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  of  an  oblong  form  with  a  long 
taper  point.  R.  vemia/eTOt  another  small 
Japanese  tree,  yields  the  famous  lacquer 
so  extensively  employed  by  the  inbabitanta 
of  that  country  for  lacquering  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  small-ware.  It 
exudes  from  wounds  made  in  the  tree, and 
is  at  first  milky-white,  but  becomes  darker 
and  Qltimately  black  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting the  mode  of  preparing  It  for  use, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  lost  the  secret  of  its  preparation,  for 
the  Ucquer-ware  at  present  manufactured 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient.    [A.  SO 

RHTNOHANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Me- 
Uutomacea,  consisting  of  herbs  under- 
shrubs  or  shrubs,  from  Guiana,  Brazil, 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  usu- 
ally hirsute  and  glandular,  with  opposite 
cordate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  for  the  most 
part  showy  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or 
in  termmal  panicles.  They  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Lavoisiereo!,  in  which  the  fruit  is 
free  and  capsular,  and  the  seeds  not 
curved  ;  and  are  distinguished  from  allied 
geuera  chiefly  by  the  anthers,  of  which 
five  are  perfect,  ending  In  a  long  beak  and 
auricled  at  the  base,  whilst  the  other  flve 
are  small  and  often  Imperfect.  One  of  the 
flve  perfect  ones  is  also  in  many  species 
much  longer  than  all  the  others.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species  known,  several  of 
which  might  be  ornamental  if  introduced 
to  our  hothouses.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  an  orchidaceous  plant  now  re- 
ferred to  CorymbiB. 

RHTNCHO0ORY8.  A  small  genus  of 
annuals  from  the  South  of  Europe  and 
East  of  Asia,  separated  from  Rhinanthiu 
because  the  flowers  have  a  distinctly  two- 
lipped  calyx.  [W.  CO 

RHYNCHOGLOSSUM.  A  small  genus  of 
CyrtandracecB  inhabiting  the  East  Indies 
and  Java,  having  a  fieshy  herbaceous  stem, 
alternate  ovate  leaves,  terminal  racemes 
bearing  blue  flowers,  a  tubular  flve-cleft 


calyx,  a  tubular  corolla  with  a  bilabiate 
border,  two  fertile  and  two  sterile  stamens, 
and  an  ovate  capsule.  [B.  &] 

RHTN0HOLACI&  A  genus  of  Podos- 
temaeea,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbaceous 
plants,  with  very  short  thick  hardened 
stems,  unbranched  or  repeatedly  forked ; 
flowers  on  long  stalks  or  in  whorls ;  and 
broad  membranous  leaves,  lacerated  at  the 
margins.  The  principal  diagnostic  mark 
of  the  genus  resides  in  the  capsule,  which 
consists  of  two  equal  valves,  each  provided 
with  a  keel  and  projecting  beak.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Guiana.  CM4  T.  MO 

RHYNCHOLEPia  A  genus  of  Pipera- 
eea,  the  species  of  which  are  shrubs  in- 
habiting the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
branches  are  jointed,  hairy;  the  leaves 
ovate  and  oblique,  their  stipules  very 
hairy  :  and  the  flowers  dioecious,  borne  on 
cylindrical  catkins,  the  bracts  of  which 
are  stalked,  pelute,  fleshy,  and  elongated 
into  a  long  thread-like  process.  CM.  T.  MO 

RHTirCHOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Lo- 
heliacecB,  represented  by  an  Abyssinian 
herbaceous  plant,  with  a  hollow  stem 
about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  crowded  tuft 
of  lance-shaped  leaves  at  the  top,  and 
flowers  in  long  clusters.  The  flve  lobes  of 
the  calyx  are  leafy ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  split  on  the  upper  edge,  and  Its  lobes  are 
confluent  one  with  another  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  prow  of  a  boat.  This  latter 
circumstance  has  given  the  name  *  beak- 
petal  '  to  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHTNCHOSIA.  Afs^nxa  ot  LeguminosoB 
the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  occur  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Asia,  in  Australia,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
They  are  herbs  or  nndershrubs,  usually 
with  twining  stems,  and  often  sprinkled 
with  small  yellow  resinous  or  glandular 
dots.  Their  leaves  generally  consist  of 
three  leaflets,  the  middle  one  of  which  has 
a  long  stalk,  very  rarely  of  a  single  leaflet ; 
and  their  flowers  are  in  most  instances 
disposed  in  racemes  produced  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  nearly  always  of 
a  yellowish  colour.  They  have  a  bell- 
shaped  four  or  flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  papilio- 
naceous coroUa,  the  upper  petal  of  which 
is  roundish,  and  has  two  round  lobes  or 
ears  at  the  bottom,  but  no  hard  swellings 
as  in  some  allied  genera;  ten  stamens, 
nine  being  united  into  a  sheath,  and  the 
tenth  or  upper  one  free  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  a  stalkless  ovary  with  a  smooth  style. 
Their  flattened  unequal-sided  or  sickle- 
shaped  pods  are  without  divisions,  and 
contain  two  (rarely  one)  round  or  some- 
what kidney-shaped  seeds. 

R.  precatoria  has  pretty  little  half-black 
and  half-scarlet  or  yellow  shining  seeds, 
which  the  Mexicans  string  into  necklaces 
and  rosaries— whence  its  Latin  name.  It 
is  a  tall  climbing  plant,  with  hairy  stems, 
and  broadly  egg-shaped  or  almost  rtiom- 
boid  three-nerved  leaflets  covered  with 
soft  short  hairs  or  down ;  its  flower-spikes 
are  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves. 
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and  Its  pods  scarcely  one  inch  long,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  and  covered 
with  glandular  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  [A.  S.] 

RHTNCHOSPERMUM  veHicillatum  is 
a  Javanese  composite  plant  related  to 
Erigeron,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
short ly-heaked  achenes,  as  well  as  in  the 
pappus-hairs  being  twisted  or  inflexed  at 
the  apex.  It  Is  described  as  being  a  smooth 
perennial,  the  ultimate  branches  whorled, 
the  leaves  shortly  stalked  and  lanceolate, 
and  the  stalked  terminal  flower-heads  al- 
most the  size  of  peas,  with  strap-shaped 
and  fertile  outer  florets  in  two  or  three 
series,  and  tubular  perfect  inner  florets. 
Only  one  species  Is  known.  For  the  well- 
known  Shynchospermum  jaaminoides  of 
gardens,  see  Pabbchitbs.         [A.  A.  B.] 

RHYNCHOSPORA.  A  genus  of  Cype- 
racecB  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
sporecB.  The  Inflorescence  Is  generally  in 
clustered  spikelets  forming  terminal  or 
axillary  heads.  Each  spikelet  contains 
from  one  to  nine  flowers;  glumes  imbri- 
cated round  the  axis,  the  lower  or  outer 
empty,  the  upper  containing  flowers ; 
stamens  three,  rarely  two  or  one ;  styles 
cleft  flattened  and  thickened  at  the  base. 
Steudel  describes  121  species,  which  are 
distributed  over  North  and  South  America. 
Australia,  &c.  The  European  representa- 
tives, jB.  alba  and  R.  fasca,  grow  on  wet 
spongy  bogs,  the  former  frequent  but  the 
latter  rare  In  Britain,  and  hitherto  only 
observed  in  a  few  places.  [D.  M.] 

RHYNOHOSTEMON.  A  name  given  to 
two  small  West  Australian  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  ByWneriacea,  differing  from 
Thomasia  only  in  the  anthers  being  pro- 
longed into  a  short  beak— whence  the  name, 
signifying  '  beaked  stamen.'  They  have 
alternate  stalked  leaves  with  spear-shaped 
blades,  clothed,  like  the  young  twigs,  with 
glandular  hairs;  and  their  pretty  pink 
flowers  are  disposed  In  racemes  cowards 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  Thomana.       [A.  A.  B.] 

RHYNCHOTHECA.  A  genus  of  Oxali- 
dacecB  peculiar  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
both  spiny  shrubs,  with  square  branches, 
oblong  leaves,  and  pedunculate  flowers 
crowded  towards  the  apex  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  composed  of  flve  sepals,  the 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  the  stamens 
eighteen,  the  style  very  short,  and  the 
carpels  flve,  each  containing  two  ovules. 
B.  divernfoUa  grows  in  hedges.       [B.  S.J 

RHYTACHNE.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  BotXboelleoe,  and 
having  the  Inflorescence  In  solitary  termi- 
nal spikes ;  spikelets  two-flowered.  Inserted 
in  notches  on  the  rachls— the  lower  flower 
hermaphrodite,  the  upper  male;  glume 
one,  thick,  transversely  wrinkled  and 
awned  ;  stamens  three.  Only  one  species 
is  described,  B.  rottboellioides,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  f  D.  M.J 

RHYTIDOMA.  A  formation  of  plates  of 


cellular  tissue  within  the  liber  or  meso- 
phlcEum. 

RHYTIDOPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus 
of  shrubby  West  Indian  Gestieracece,  with 
sparse  leaves,  hairy  beneath  and  bullate 
above, and  long  axillary  flower-stalks  bear- 
ing a  corymbose  inflorescence.  The  calyx 
has  the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  a  flve- 
parted  limb;  the  corolla  is  obliquely  cam- 
panulate,  broad  at  its  mouth  and  somewhat 
constricted  at  its  middle,  and  has  a  flve- 
lobed  limb;  the  stamens  are  inserted  high 
up  on  the  corolla,  and  are  two  short  and 
two  long,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth ; 
and  the  disk  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary  is 
thick  annular  and  slnuose.  The  capsule 
is  concrete  with  the  calyx,  and  splits  into 
two  ^•alve8  at  its  top.  [A.  S.] 

RHYTIGL08SA.    A  very  large  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  belonging 
to    the    AcanihacecBt    widely    dispersed  i 
through  the  tropical  and  warm  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  found 
also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Most  of  i 
the  species  have  terminal   flower-spikes 
and  reddish  flowers,  usually  with  narrow 
bracts  resembling  but  shorter  than  the  j 
divisions  of  the  calyx,   or  rarely  with  ' 
broad  overlapping  bracts.    The  calyx  is  i 
four  or  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  two-lipped ;  I 
the  stamens  two :  and  the  stigma  simple  * 
and  sharp-pointed.    B.  pectoralia  is  one  of  , 
the  commonest  of  the  American  species, 
being  found  in  most  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  In  various  parts  of  tropical  , 
America,  from  Southern  Mexico  to  Brazil. 
In  some  of  these  conntries  an  Infusion  or 
tea  made  of  the  leaves  is  dnuk  to  relievo 
chest  affections,  or  a  stomachic  syrup  is 
prepared  by  boiling  them  with  sugar.    In 
Martinique  the  French  call  it  Herbe  au 
Charpenticr.  [A.  S.J     | 

RHYTI8MA.  A  genus  of  phacidiaceous 
Fungif  with  a  thin  stroma,  and  superflcial 
Irregular  wrinkle-like  more  or  less  con- 
fluent perithecia.  The  two  most  common 
species  are  B.  saltcinum  of  the  willow, 
and  B.acerinum  of  the  sycamore— especially 
the  latter,  which  forms  large  shining  black  j 
orbicular  patches  on  the  leaves,  conspicu- 
ous all  the  winter,  and  fructifying  in  the 
spring.  [M.  J.  B.J 

RIB.  The  principal  vein  or  nervure 
which  proceeds  from  the  petiole  into  a 
leaf,-  also  any  firm  longitudinal  elevation. 

JIIBAND-WEED.  The  common  name  in 
some  districts  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Laminaria  saccharina.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RIBA8.  An  Eastern  name  for  Bheiim 
Bibes. 

RIBBON-TREE.    Plagianthiu  betulinug. 

RIBES.  The  principal  genus  of  Grosm- 
lariacece,  characterised  by  Its  flowers  hav- 
ing a  flve-parted  coloured  calyx,  flve  small 
distinct  petals,  as  many  free  stamens 
rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube 
alternately  with  the  petals,  and  a  two  to 
four-cleft  style;  and  by  its  juicy  one- 
celled  berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the 
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remains  of  tlie  flower,  and  contain  nume- 
rous seed*  suspended  In  pulp  by  long 
throadn.  Upwards  of  sixty  species  are  de- 
scril>ed,  two-thirds  of  which  are  found  In 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, where  they  extend  from  the  Straits 
of  Majrellan  to  the  Arctic  Circle ;  while  the 
reat  are  confined  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  all 
shrubs,  varying  from  one  or  two  to  Ave  or 
six  feet  high,  sometimes  spiny,  and  have 
lobed  alternate  leaves,  and  either  solitary 
or  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 

R.  $angHinfHm,the  Red-flowered  Currant, 
m  native  of  North  America,  Is  the  apecies 
most  frequently  grrown  In  our  gardens  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  when  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  racemes  of  rich  deep 
rose-red  flowers  In  early  spring.  It  forms  a 
most  beautiful  object.  It  bclcmgs  to  the 
section  of  the  genus  without  prickles,  and 
forms  a  bushy  shrub  sometimes  as  much 
as  eight  feet  In  height,  having  flve-lobed 
serrated  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
and  downy  underneath  ;  and  racemes  nsu- 
ally  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  containing 
numerous  flowers,  the  conspicuous  part  of 
which  is  the  riclily-coloured  calyx,  which 
has  a  long  bell-shaped  tube,  and  blunt 
spreading  segments  much  larger  than  the 
small  paler-coloured  petals.  FA.  8.] 

Those  well-known  and  extensively  culti- 
vated fruits,  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant, 
are  Included  In  this  genus.  The  rough  or 
hairy  Gooseberry  has  been  called  R.  6ro$- 
sulariOt  and  the  smooth  Gooseberry  R.  Uva 
crispa ;  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  except  as  regards  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  for  seeds  from  one  bush  will  pro- 
duce both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants. 
The  Qooseberrr  Is  called  In  Cheshire  and 
In  the  North  of  EngUind  Feaberry  taccord- 
Ing  to  Gerarde,  a  contraction  of  Feverberrv, 
the  fruit  being  considered  a  sort  of  speclflc 
against  fevers) ;  In  Norfolk  It  Is  called 
Feabes;  In  Scotland  Grozet  or  Orozerts; 
by  the  Germans  Krausel-beere,  or  Stachel- 
beere;  by  the  Dutch  Kruisbes,  or  Kruia- 
bezie ;  and  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  Krxta- 
baar,  which  Is  nearly  Identical  with  the 
Dutch  name.  The  French  call  It  Groseille, 
formerly  written  OroiseUe,  or  Oroisseletz 
according  to  Decandolle,  and  these  names 
bear  much  analogy  to  the  old  Scotch  name 
Orozet.  The  French  use  the  fruit  for 
making  a  sauce  for  mackerel,  and  hence 
call  It  GroselUe^  Maquereau ;  and  we  find 
It  frequently  stated  In  books  that  It  Is 
called  Gooseberry  from  being  used  as  a 
sauce  for  young  or  green  geese.  This, 
however,  must  be  an  error;  for  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  the 
'  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on 
;  September  29,  she  was  eating  goose,  and 
'  that  day  has  since  been  noted  as  about 
I  the  time  when  young  geese  are  in  season; 
;  but  there  are  then  no  green  gooseberries 
J  to  be  had  for  sauce. 

The  Gooseberry  is  Indigenous  In  this 
country,  as  well  as  In  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  It  has  been  found,  according 
to  Royle,  In  Nepal  Dr.  SchUbeler  states 
that  '  It  Is  found  wild  here  and  there  In 


Norway,  In  the  lowlands,  up  to  lat.  «3«>. 
Finer  varieties,  when  cultivated,  will  rip^i 
as  far  north  as  66k°  at  least.'  It  there- 
fore appears  that  it  will  succeed  16°  north 
of  London,  but  It  will  not  thrive  so  far  to 
the  south.  Even  In  southern  parts  of  Engr- 
land,  under  a  hot  sun,  the  fruit  of  gome  of 
the  varieties  becomes  as  If  parboiled.  The 
cooler  climates  of  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  suit  It  best.  It  Is  an  impor- 
tant plant  for  millions  of  the  manufac- 
turing population;  for  It  supplies  abundant 
fruit  for  tarts,  pies,  sauces,  &c,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  season,  and  before  any  other 
can  be  had  In  quantity  for  these  pur- 
poses. By  competition  for  prizes  in  Lan- 
cashire and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  size 
of  the  berries  has  been  enormously  In- 
creased, although  some  of  the  old  sorts, 
such  as  the  Red  Champagne,  are  yet  un- 
•urpassed  in  quality.  The  varieties  are 
exceedingly  nnmerous,  and  are  divided 
Into  sections  according  to  their  colour- 
red  yellow  green  and  white;  and  again 
from  their  aurface  being  hairy  downy  or 
smooth. 

Of  the  Red  Currant,  R.  ruftrum— whlcli 
has  cordate  bluntly  three  to  flve-lobed 
leaves,  yellowish-green  flowers,  and  bright- 
red  fruit  In  pendulous  racemes,— there  are 
several  varieties,  the  most  distinct  of 
which  are  the  pale-red,  the  flesh-coloured 
or  champagne,  the  striped,  and  the  white ; 
but  the  red  and  the  white  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  original  form 
of  the  species  has  undergone  very  great  Im- 
provement. The  Currant  is  Indigenous  to 
Britain,  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Canada.  According  to  Dr. 
SchUbeler  (Synopsis  of  theVegetable Prodtceta 
of  Norway),  It  is  generally  to  be  found  wild 
as  far  nonh  as  Flnmark,  and  even  under 
the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude  it  pro- 
duces annual  shoots  twenty  inches  in 
length.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  it 
possesses  all  the  hardiness  that  need  be 
desired.  But,  like  the  gooseberry,  it  is  not 
suited  for  so  warm  a  climate  as  the  South 
of  Europe— otherwise  It  would  have  ex- 
tended Into  Italy,  and  would  have  become 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
was  only  In  the  Middle  Ages  that  its  culti- 
vation was  introduced  into  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  is  called  Ribs  In  Danish,  Risp 
and  Reps  in  Swedish ;  and  the  Latin  name 
of  the  genus,  Ribes,  Is  believed  by  Alph.  De- 
candolle to  have  had  a  northern  origin. 
The  English  name  of  Currant  originated 
from  the  similarity  of  the  fruit  to  the  Co- 
rinth or  Zante  Grape,  the  currant  of  the 
shops.  Improved  varieties  of  the  Currant 
appear  to  have  been  Introduced  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  Red  Dutch  and  the  White 
Dutch  are  amongst  the  best  In  cultivation 
at  the  present  day.  These  fruits  are  al- 
ways in  demand  for  making  wine,  tarts, 
jellies,  jams,  &c.,  and  the  quantities  grown 
for  that  purpose  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  price  of  sugar  has  liecome  re- 
duced. The  refrigerant  juice  Is  also  very 
grateful  to  the  parched  palates  of  persons 
suffering  from  fever. 
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The  Black  Currant,  R.  nigrum,  bears 
short  lax  racemes  of  large  black  berries, 
which  are  much  prized  for  domestic  use, 
both  as  a  preserve  and  medicine.    [R.  T.] 

RIBESIACE^  Another  name  for  the 
GrossulariacetB. 

RIBWORT.    Plantago  lanceolata. 

RIBWORTS.  Lindley'8  name  for  the 
PlantaginacecB. 

RICCIACEiE.  A  natural  order  of  liver- 
worts with  a  valveless  capsule  sunk  In  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  rarely  free,  sur- 
rounded by  or  adnate  with  the  veil,  with 
or  without  additional  envelopes,  at  length 
bursting  Irregularly,  or  opening  by  a  ter- 
minal pore,  and  producing  numerous  spores 
without  elaters.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
horizontal,  but  Riella  has  an  erect  frond. 
At  first  sight  they  might  seem  to  have 
some  affinity  to  Endocarpon,  but  the  vege- 
tation and  formation  of  the  fruit  (which 
take  place,as  in  the  case  of  pollen-grains,  by 
repeated  cell-division)  are  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  besides  which  the  structure  of  the 
frond  is  diverse  from  that  of  the  thallus 
of  any  lichen.  Warm  countries  are  their 
favourite  abode,  but  there  are  some  which 
delight  as  much  in  temperate  regions. 
Most  of  them  grow  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  like  Marchantia,  but  several  are  always 
Immersed  in  or  float  freely  on  the  surface 
of  water,  while  a  few  grow  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  In  Corsinia  there  is  a  chaffy  com- 
pound Involucre ;  In  Cronisia  the  involucre 
consists  of  two  or  sometimes  of  three  boat- 
like  leaves.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RICCIA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  Ricciacece,  with  a  horizontal 
more  or  less  forked  lichen-like  frond,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  soil  or  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  floats  on  the  surface  of  pools. 
The  same  species  may  exist  in  all  the  three 
situations  with  slight  raodiflcations.  R. 
glimca  Is  extremely  common  on  calcareous 
soil,  though  often  overlooked,  while  R.  na- 
taru  suadfimtans  are  coramonin  fen-dltches. 
The  latter  has  a  narrow  repeatedly  forked 
frond,  the  former  a  shorter  broader  frond 
with  numerous  flat  processes  beneath  hang- 
ing down  into  the  water,  which  make 
admirable  subjects  for  the  microscope,  es- 
pecially when  treated  with  various  chemi- 
cal substances.  [M.  J.  BJ 

RICCIN.    (Pr.)    Ricirnu  communis. 

RICE.  Oryzasativa.  —,  CANADA.  Zi- 
zania  aguatica.  —  FALSE.  An  American 
name  for  Leersia.  —,  HUNGRY.  Paspor 
lum  exile.  — ,  INDIAN.  An  American 
name  for  2'i2a7«a.  —.MILLET.  Paniaim 
colonnm.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  An  awnless 
upland  variety  of  Oryza  sativa,  grown 
without  irrigation  on  the  Himalayas,  in 
Cochin  China,  &c ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Oryzopsis.  — ,  PETTY.  A  Peruvian 
name  for  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa. 
—  WATER,  or  WILD.    Zizania  aquatica. 

RICE-PAPER  A  peculiar  kind  of  trans- 
parent paper  manufactured  in  China  from 
the  pith  of  Aralia  papyri/era,  and  used  for 


painting  on  by  native  artists.  — ,  MALAY 
Sccevola  Taecada. 

RICHARDIA.  A  genus  of  Araceee,  cxm- 
tainlng  a  well-known  species  often  culti- 
vated as  a  drawing-room  ornament  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Arum  or  Trumpet 
Lily.  It.  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  throws  up  from  the  root  a  num- 
ber of  hastate  leaves  borne  on  long  sheath- 
ing stalks;  the  spadix  is  also  stalked,  its 
spathe  large,  rolled  round  below  but  flat- 
tened and  bent  backwards  above,  and  of  a 
dead-white  hue.  The  epadix  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  flowers.  At  the  upper 
part  are  the  very  numerous  yellow  anthers, 
which  have  a  wide  wedge-shaped  connec- 
tive between  their  two  cells,  and  which 
open  by  two  pores.  The  ovaries  occupy 
the  lower  part,  and  are  mixed  up  with  a 
number  of  barren  stamens;  each  ovary 
has  three  parietal  placentae,  and  is  partially 
subdivided  into  three  compartments ;  the 
style  is  short,  the  stigma  roundish  and 
glandular.  The  fruits  consist  of  one-celled 
few-seeded  berries.  This  plant  is  deserved- 
ly a  favourite  from  Its  elegant  appearance, 
and  the  contrast  presented  by  its  deep- 
green  leaves,  its  snow-white  spathe,  and 
its  bright  yellow  spadix.  The  genus  is 
named  In  compliment  to  an  eminent  French 
botanist  [M.  T.  M.] 

RICHARD80NIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
nacea.  They  are  trailing  plants,  with 
woody  roots,  covered  with  a  thick  rough 
rind.  The  flowers  are  clustered  together  in  i 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  ' 
Invested  by  an  Involucre  of  four  bracts. 
The  c^lyx-limb  is  divided  into  from  four 
to  seven. nearly  equal  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  its  limb  divided  into 
from  three  to  flve  lance-shaped  segments ; 
there  are  from  three  to  flve  stamens  pro- 
truding from  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
near  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  the 
stigma  is  divided  into  three  or  four  thick 
almost  club-like  divisions.  The  fruit  is 
membranous,  and  divides  into  three  or 
four  one-seeded  segments,  which  are  them- 
selves Indehiscent.  The  root  of  R.  acabra 
has  emetic  properties,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
White  Ipecacuanha.  These  roots  are  small- 
er than  those  of  the  true  Ipecacuanha,  des- 
titute of  the  circular  rings  characteristic 
of  the  genuine  drug,  and  less  certain  and 
active  In  their  effects.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RICHEA.  The  four  species  of  this  genus 
of  Epacridacea  are  found  In  the  mountains 
of  Tasmania,  one  only,  R.  Gtmmi, occurring 
elsewhere,  and  that  only  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  Victoria  in  South  Austrar 
lia.  Some  grow  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long  rlbbon- 
like  leaves  resembling  those  of  screwpines, 
while  others  are  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  have  short  erect  leaves  ;  In  all 
the  species,  however,  the  leaves  are  hard 
stiff  and  sharp-pointed,  and  are  without 
stalks,  their  broad  bases  clasping  the 
branches    and    overlapping  each    other. 
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leaving  a  circalar  scar  when  they  fall  away 
Their  flowers  are  disposed  In  spikes  or  in 
simple  or  branched  racemes ;  and  have  a 
small  flve-lo))ed  or  flve-parted  thin  calyx 
without  bracts ;  a  cap-like  corolla,  which 
ultimately  becomes  detached  near  the  bot- 
tom and  falls  away  in  a  single  piece  ;  five 
stamens  rising  from  below  the  ovary  with 
scales  between  them ;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary  containing  numerous  ovules  hang- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  central  column. 

R.  pandani/olia  is  in  general  appearance 
widely  different  from  the  usual  character 
of  epacrids,  though  in  the  structure  of  its 
flowers  it  perfectly  agrees  with  them.  It 
has  a  long  slender  naked  stem,  marked 
with  circular  rings  like  those  of  many 
palms,  attaining  a  height  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  with  a  diameter  of  about  nine 
Inches,  and  crowned  with  a  dense  tuft  of 
shining  wavy  sword-shaped  leaves  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  length,  with  their  I 
edges  sharply  toothed  like  a  saw  — the 
whole  plant  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  screwplne.  [A.  8.] 

RICHELLB  DE  MAKS.  (Fr.)  A  IVttt- 
eum. 

RICH  WEED.    Pileapumtia. 

RICINELLE.    (Pr.)    Acalypha. 

RICINOCARPUa  A  genus  of  smaU  erect 
euphorbiaceous  bushes  found  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
and  related  to  Jatropha,  from  which  they 
differ  In  the  numerous  stamens  of  the 
sterile  flowers.  R.  pini/olia,  one  of  the 
commonest  species.  Is  found  In  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  Is  a  rosemary- 
like  bush  two  to  four  feet  high,  with 
numerous  alternate  rigid  linear  revolute 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  sterile  and  fertile 
on  the  same  plant,  and  are  borne  singly 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  the  sterile 
with  slenderstalks  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
the  fertile  with  shorter  and  stouter  stalks. 
They  have  a  four  to  six-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  of  a  like  npmber  of  narrow  white 
petals,  a  cone  of  numerous  stamens  In  the 
sterile,  and  a  three-celled  ovary  crowned 
with  three  forked  styles  in  the  fertile  flow- 
er. The  fruits  are  rough  three-celled  and 
three-lobed  capsules,  with  one  seed  In  each 
cell  The  fruits  are  somewhat  like  those 
of  Ricinu8,  and  from  this  resemblance  the 
genus  receives  Its  name.  There  are  eight 
species,  aU  very  similar  In  habit.  [A.  A.  B.] 


widely  distributed  over  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe  and  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  la  even  culti- 
vated In  this  country  as  an  annual,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Palma  ChristL 


RICINUS.  A  genus  of  Euphovhiacece, 
comprising  various  species  Inhabiting  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa.  The  principal  gene- 
ric characters  are  as  follows :- Flowers  mo- 
noecious; calyx  with  three  to  five  seg- 
ments; corolla  absent;  stamens  very  nu- 
merous, their  filaments  combined  into  a 
number  of  separate  bundles ;  style  short, 
divided  Into  three  forked  feathery  stlgma- 
tic  branches ;  fruit  globular,  prickly,  ulti- 
mately dividing  Into  three  one-seeded  seg- 
ments. 

The  best-known  species  Is  R.  commur 
nw,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  castor-oil. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  Is  now 


Ricinui  communii. 

In  our  climate  the  stems  do  not  attain  m 
height  of  more  than  from  tbree  to  five 

I  feet ;  In  India,  however,  they  grow  from 
eight  to  ten  feet,  while  In  Spain,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere  the  plant  Is  stated 
to  become  a  small  tree.  The  stem  Is  johnt- 
ed,  of  a  purpllflb-red  colour,  and  covoed 
with  a  glaucous  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum. 

•  The  leaves  are  large  stalked  palmate,  deep- 
ly divided  Into   seven  lance-shaped  se^ 

!  ments ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  blade 
with  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  Is  a  small  saarer^ 
like  gland.  The  flowers  are  In  spikes,  the 
males  being  placed  below,  the  females 
above. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plaatL 
differing  In  sundry  slight  particulars,  and 
amongst  others  In  the  size  of  the  seeds. 
These  latter  are  oval,  flattened,  of  a  grey- 
ish colour  mottled  with  brownish  blotchea. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  seed  Is  a  smaD 
sponge-like  excrescence.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  best  oil  for  medicinal  purposes  Is  de- 
rived from  the  small  seeds ;  that  procured 
from  the  large  seeds  Is  coarser,  and  In 
India  employed  for  lamps  and  In  veterlnair 
practice.  A  still  prevalent  error  Is  fibaS 
the  acrid  pxirgative  principle  resides  in 
the  seed-coats  and  In  the  embryo  only, 
while  the  albumen  Is  destitute  of  it.  The 
pU  Is  extracted  by  boiling  the  seeds  and 
by  pressure  In  an  hydraulic  press;  the 
latter  process  yields  the  most  esteemed  oU. 
After  expression  the  oil  is  purified  bj 
being  allowed  to  stand,  by  decantatiou,  and 
by  filtration.  In  India  the  oil,  after  having 
been  obtained  by  pressure.  Is  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  tiU 
the  water  has  evaporated.  In  France  the 
oil  Is  obtained  by  macerating  the  braised 
seeds  In  alcohol,  but  the  process  Is  expen- 
sive, and  the  product  Inferior.   The  I 
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quantity  of  the  oil  used  In  this  country  Is 
imported  from  India.  Castor-oil  Is  very 
largely  used  as  a  gentle  and  eflBclent  pur- 
gative: its  nauseous  taste  Is,  however,  a 
great  objection  to  its  use.  This  may  par- 
tially be    overcome  by  mixing    it  with 


Rieiniu  eommnnli  (fruit  and  aeed). 

orange-wine,  gin,  or  peppermint-water,  or 
by  making  it  into  an  emulsion  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  various  purposes,  for  which  their 
size  and  coolness  render  them  serviceable, 
and  topically  as  an  application  in  rheuma- 
tism. [M.  T.  M.] 

RICOTIA.  A  genus  of  CrudfercB,  con- 
BlBting  of  annuals  fxova  the  Levant,  with 
ptanatifld  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers  ha v- 
I  lag  the  outer  calyx-segments  bulging  at 
the  base.  The  pod  is  oblong  or  linear-ob- 
kng.  One  of  the  species  resembles  lAir 
mtria  tn  the  pod  and  flower,  but  another  is 
mate  like  Cardamine.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BI^BLB.    Odlium  Aparine. 

BIEDLBA.    Onoclea. 

BIELLA.  A  most  curious  genus  of  Bio 
cUteuB,  with  an  erect  stem  and  flat  mem- 
branous frond  twining  round  It  in  a  spiral. 
Tbe  male  and  female  fruit  are  on  difCerent 
Ibmts,  tbe  former  occupying  tbe  edge  of 
tte  frond,  and  the  latter  axillary  with  a 
larianth  and^lobose  sporangium,  in  which 
Menliarity  it  departs  from  the  distinc- 
ttfe  characters  of  the  order.  Riella  was 
Bimed  after  a  distinguished  soldier  and 
botanist,  DurleudeMalsonneuve.by  whom 
bins  first  discovered  perfecting  its  fruit, 
like  Subidaria,  beneath  tbe  surface  of  the 
vater.  The  frond  is  attached  to  the  stem 
naetly  In  tbe  same  manner  as  the  network 
ot  tbe  curious  seaweed  Dictyurug,  a  near 
nibtive  of  Polytiphonia.  [M.  J ,  B.] 

BIESENBAOHIA.  A  genus  of  Onagror 
•MB,  in  which  the  calyx  is  of  four  narrow 
Imeeolate  divisions,  the  posterior  one 
kttger  than  the  others.  There  is  no  corol- 
li»  and  but  a  single  stamen,  which  is  op- 
forite  the  ant«rior  lobe  of  the  calyx.  The 
m^  species  Is  a  Mexican  shrub,  with 
teeeolate  serrated  leaves.  [G.  D.] 

BI6IDELLA.  A  genus  of  Irldacece, 
I  (eittisting  of  Mexican  herbs,  with  equi- 
1  tttt  plaited  leaves  and  fasciculate  termi- 
I M  flowers.    The  perianth  is  three-parted. 


the  segments  imbricated  at  the  base,  con- 
stricted below  the  middle,  with  a  concave 
revolute  limb;  stamens  three,  the  filaments 
united  in  a  long  exserted  tube,  and  the 
anthers  liuQ^r  erect;  ovary  three-celled, 
with  many  ovules,  and  three  biparted 
stigmas  with  an  appendage  at  the  back ; 
capsule  papery.  They  are  very  pretty 
plants,  especially  B.flammea,  which  has 
flame-coloured  flowers  marked  at  the  base 
of  the  reflexed  limb  with  dark-purple 
stripes.  [T.  M.] 

RIMA.  The  cleft-like  ostiolum  of  certain 
fungals. 

RIMOSE.  Marked  by  chinks  or  cracks 
on  the  surface. 

RIMU.    Dacrydium  cupreseinum. 

RINDERA.  A  genus  of  Boraginacece, 
native  of  South-eastern  Russia  and  Sibe- 
ria. The  plants  are  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
lanceolate  oblong  or  ovate,  and  the  in- 
florescence racemosely  paniculate.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted ;  the  corolla  tubular, 
with  five  narrow  lobes  to  the  limb,  and 
the  throat  without  scales ;  the  anthers  are 
nearly  sessile  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  the  nuts  four,  depressed,  with  a  broad- 
winged  margin,  adhering  to  the  style  by 
an  internal  angle  at  the  base.      [J.  T.  8.] 

RINGED.  Surrounded  by  elevated  or 
depressed  circular  lines  or  bands,  as  the 
roots  or  stems  of  some  plants,  the  cupule 
of  several  oaks,  &c. 

RINGENT.   The  same  as  Personate. 

RINGWORM-SHRUB.    Cassia  alata. 

RIOCRETJXIA  torulosa  is  a  South 
African  twiner,  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  Asclepiadacea. 
It  has  cordate  leaves,  and  terminal  or 
axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
small,  and  divided  into  flve  lobes;  the 
corolla  is  ventricose  at  the  base  and  flve- 
lobed,  the  lobes  joined  together  at  their 
tips ;  the  fruit  Is  long  slender  and  twisted. 
Its  nearest  ally  is  Ceropegia.  [B.  S.] 

RIPARIOUS.   Growinglby  waten 

RIPIDIUM.    Schizoia. 

RIPOGONUM.  This  name,  compounded 
of  two  Greek  words  signifying  *  osier-like' 
or  •  flexile  twig,'  is  applied  to  a  genus  of 
SmilacecB,  the  species  of  which  are  climb- 
ing plants,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  stem  Is  spiny,  the  leaves  cor- 
date, destitute  of  tendrils,  and  the  flow- 
ers disposed  in  axillary  clusters.  The  flow- 
ers differ  chiefly  from  those  of  Smilax  in 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  being  equal, 
and  in  the  fllaments  of  the  stamens  be- 
ing awl-shaped.  Two  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  greenhouse  climbers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RISHTA,  RITAH.  Indian  names  for 
Sapindus  emarginattis ;  also  of  an  Indian 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  Soapnut, 
the  seed  of  Acacia  concinna. 

RITCHIEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  African 
climbing    shrubs  of    the    CapparidacecBf 
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named  in  honour  of  Ritchie  the  African 
traveller.  The  leaves  are  temate,  and  the 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx 
has  four  concave  sepals;  the  corolla  an 
641  ual  number  of  stalked  petals,  placed  on 
the  margin  of  a  hemispherical^fleshy  recep- 
tacle :  and  the  stamens  are  twelve  to  six- 
teen, inserted  with  the  petals;  the  ovary 
is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  stalk,  and  Is 
capped  by  a  sessile  orbiculate  stigma.  B. 
fragraru  is  a  handsome  stove-climber  with 
white  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

RIVACHB  LAITEUX.  R.  DBS  MARAIS, 
or  R.  SAUVAGB.  (Pr.)  PeHe4danum  gylr 
veatre. 

RITEA.  A  genus  of  CkmvoimdacecB 
found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  composed  of  about  a  dozen  species,  all 
of  which  are  shrubby  climbers  of  great 
beauty,  generally  having  cordate  leaves  and 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  The 
calyx  has  Ave  sepals ;  the  corolla  is  tubular 
or  funnel-shaped,  and  often  purple ;  the 
style  is  solitary,  and  bears  at  the  apex  a 
capitate  or  almost  two-lobed  stigma ;  the 
ovary  is  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell ;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent  and 
indehiscent,  in  which  respect  the  genus 
differs  from  most  other  members  of  the 
Convolvulus  tribe.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  [B.  S.] 

RTYER-WEED.  An  American  name  for 
Podostemon. 

RIVINA,  This  genus  comprises  about 
eight  or  ten  species,  all  American,  except 
one  which  is  doubtfully  Asiatic  It  is 
characterised  by  having  a  somewhat  co- 
rolla-like four-parted  calyx,  with  equal  ulti- 
mately erect  or  rarely  reflexed  segments, 
and  mostly  only  four  stamens,  and  by  Its 
berries  at  length  becoming  dry  and  juice- 
less.  The  species  are  undershrubs,  with 
usually  erect  stems,  alternate  stalked  mi- 
nutely stipulate  leaves,  either  quite  entire 
or  obsoletely  crenulate,  and  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes  of  small  flowers. 

R.  humilia,  a  common  plant  In  hothouses, 
has  beautiful  racemes  of  little  bright 
scarlet  berries,  which  before  drying  up 
contain  a  very  fine  scarlet  juice,  the  colour 
of  which,  however,  is  very  evanescent.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
continent  of  America  from  Texas  to  Bra- 
zil. [A.  SJ 

RIVULARIA.  A  genus  of  green-spored 
AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
OscillcUoriei,  in  which  the  gelatinous  ele- 
ment is  so  predominant  that  the  plant 
presents  itself  in  masses  of  a  more  or  less 
definite  form.  These  arc  attached  to  rocks, 
plants,  &c.,  or  float  loosely  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  Tremella:.  The  structure 
Is  very  beautiful.  Each  branchlet  is  obtuse 
at  the  base,  and  much  attenuated  upwards 
till  it  becomes  a  mere  colourless  hair-like 
point.  The  outer  coat  is  very  thick  and 
gelatinous,  and  at  the  base  of  each  Is  a 
large  connecting  cell,  which  was  diverted 
from  the  mother-thread  or  branch,  and 


from  which  it  was  originally  developed. 
The  mass  of  threads,  therefore,  exhibits  a 
very  curious  mode  of  branching,  which  it 
is  at  flrst  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
species  grow  both  In  fresh  and  aalt-water. 
and  where  there  is  much  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution  the  frond  becomes  some- 
times very  hard  and  crystalline.    [M.  J  R] 

RIWASCH.  An  Eastern  name  for£fe«icai 
BUte*. 


RIZ.   (Pr.)   Oryso. 
Hordeum  ZeocriUm. 


■  B'  ALLEHAGITE. 


ROASTBEEF-PLAirr     IrU  fcBHdiMnma. 

ROBIN  D^CHIRi.  (Fr.)  LyehnU  FUm- 
eueuH. 

ROBINET.    (Ft.)    Lychnis  dioica. 

ROBINIA.  A  great  number  of  speeiea 
have  at  different  times  been  placed  In  tliis 
genna  tint,  it  ^^  qqw  restricted  to  a  few 
Ni  1  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of 

wl  y  called  Acacia  in  this  coon- 

tr  wn  object  of  ornament.  All 

th  )  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 

fr<  1   prickly  sphies  at  tbelr 

ba  [)f  stipules,  eacb  leaf  cnA- 

slb»..iB  v^  M-^y^'MA  five  to  ten  paira  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  terminal  one,  the  leaflets  being 
furnished  with  stipels  (secondary  stipules) 
at  their  bases,  and  usually  of  an  egg- 
shaped  or  oblong  form.  Tbelr  flowery 
produced  In  conspicnons  usually  pendaloa 
racemes  from  the  leaf-axils,  vary  from 
white  to  rose-colonred,  and  are  succeeded 
by  narrow  flat  thin-shelled  pods  contalateg 
several  seeds,  and  having  the  seed-bearing 
edge  thicker  than  the  other  parts.  Tbey 
have  a  short  flve-toothed  sllgbtly  two-lip- 
ped calyx ;  a  pea-like  corolla,  with  the  large 
rounded  upper  petal  turned  baclc  in  tbe 
fully  expanded  flowers ;  one  free  and  nine 
united  stamens;  and  a  slender  downy 
style. 

B.  Pseud-Acacia,  the  Common  or  False 
Acacia,  or  North  American  Locust,  is  a 
large  tree  from  flfty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
with  smooth  naked  young  branches,  and 
loose  slender  racemes  of  s^eet-smelling 
white  flowers,  producing  smooth  pods.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  from 
Pennsylvania  southward  to  Carolina.  R. 
rwcosa— so  called  because  Its  young 
branches,  instead  of  being  smootb  like 
those  of  the  last,  are  covered  with  a  sticky 
substance— is  a  much  smaller  tree,  and  dif- 
fers also  In  having  nearly  scentless  flowers 
tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  crowded 
together  In  shorter  racemes,  and  in  cbe 
pods  being  covered  with  glandular  hairs. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America.  Jt  fctaputa,  the  Rose 
Acacia,  has  large  deep  rose-coloured  scent-  i 
less  flowers  In  loose  racemes ;  besides  | 
which  it  differs  from  the  above  two  H>ecies 
in  size,  seldom  growing  higher  than  six  or  • 
eight  feet,  and  In  Its  young  branches  and  ' 
leafstalks  being  thickly  clothed  with  < 
bristles.  It  also  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  . 
States  of  America. 

The  North  American  Locust  or  False  'I 
Acacia  has  had  the  most   extravagant 
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praises  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  timber-tree, 
and  was  one  of  the  plants  which  the  cele- 
brated Ctobbett  on  his  retnm  from  America 
unsuccessfullj'  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
an  a  profitable  speculation  in  this  country. 
It  ia  largely  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  timber  is  there  extensively  em- 
ployed for  posts,  pales,  and  similar  pur- 
poses, and  also  by  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, and  to  a  more  limited  extent  by 
shipwrights ;  bat  it  is  seldom  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  planks  suitable  for  ship- 
building, its  principal  use  being  for  the 
manttfacture  of  treenails,  for  which  it  is  so 
admirably  adapted,  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  'locust  treenails*  are  ex- 
ported to  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
Prance,  where  it  is  used  for  vine-props. 
The  timber  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  reddish-brown  in  the 
centre.  The  roots  have  the  taate  and  smell 
of  liquorice,  but  are  a  dangerous  poison, 
and  accidents  have  occurred  from  their 
being  niisti^en  for  liquorice-roots.    [A.  S.] 

I  ROBIN-RUN-IN-THE-HEDGB.  Nepeta 
Qlechoma. 

R0BIN80FNIA.  This  genus  comprises 
four  6i)ecle8  of  arborescent  OompositoB, 
which,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same 
^lly,  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  They 
«re  branching  trees  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  having  grey  bark  marked  with  the 
semicircular  scars  of  old  leaves,  these 

I  wing  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate,  and 

I I  BDooth.  The  small  unisexual  flower-heads 
-not  unlike  those  of  some  groundsels- 
are  arranged  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  each 
head  having  a  bell-shaped  Involucre  of 
nmnerous  scales  united  by  their  margins 
«nd  enclosing  a  number  of  florets,  the 
outer  row  of  which  are  strap-shaped,  the 
inner  tubular.  The  stamens  are  imperfect 
in  the  fertile  flowers,  the  ovary  in  the 
w^le;  and  the  cylindrical  achenes  are 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  rough 
WWms-halrs.  Prom  some  of  the  species  a 
WMn  exudes  which  Is  in  repute  in  Chill 
Md  Peru  as  a  remedy  for  headache.  Balbi- 
«a-a  nearly  allied  genus  from  the  same 
liitnd,  differing  in  having  three  instead  of 
"woy  flowers  to  each  head-is,  like  this 
genus,  remarkable  in  the  family  in  having 
we  seed-lobes  icotyledons)  roiled  inwards. 
«.  oecandolle  has  dedicated  these  plants 
wDefoe'g  Robinson  Crusoe!  (Alexander 
Selkirk),  who  waa  wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Joan  Fernandez.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SOBLE.  A  shipbuilding  wood  obtained 
irom  Catalpa  Umffisaima;  also  Platymiadum 
f^ttachyum. 

fiOCAMBOLB.  Allium  Ophioacorodon. 
-.  WILD.   Allium  Seorodoprasum. 

ROCCELLA  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
wnging  to  the  usneoid  section  of  Parme- 
"aeea.  Like  Ramalinas,  they  are  flat  or 
cjUndrical,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
flisk,  which  ie  open  from  the  earliest  stage 
o>  growth,  being  seated  on  a  carbonaceous 


stratum.  The  species  are  of  a  dull-grey 
tint,  and  spring  like  seaweeds  from  a  little 
peltate  disk.  They  are  valuable  dyeweeds. 
See  Orohella  Weed,  Orchil. 

B.  fuci/ormia  Is  said  to  be  very  inferior  to 
RAinctoria.  The  latter  afforded  the  first 
dye  for  blue  British  broadcloths,  which 
were  once  so  universally  used,  and  to  this 
was  due  their  purple  tints  when  viewed 
against  the  light.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ROCHEA.  A  genus  of  Orassidacece  In- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  con- 
sisting of  fleshy  shrubs,  with  opposite 
connate  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  um- 
bellate-cymose  flowers  of  a  white  pink  or 
scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  is  flve-lobed; 
the  five  petals  are  connate,  forming  a 
hypocraterlmorphous  corolla ;  the  stamens 
are  five  in  number,  and  alternate  with  the 
petals:  there  are  also  five  glands  and 
five  carpels.  Several  species  are  favourites 
I  in  our  gardens,  both  on  account  of  their 
strange  leaves  and  bright  flowers.    [B.  S.J 

ROCHELIA.  A  genus  of  Boraginacea 
I  inhabiting  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
I  Africa,  and  Siberia,  and  differing  from  the 
other  genera  of  the  order  in  the  ovaries 
I  being  only  two,  adnate  to  the  style.  They 
are  small  hispid  annuals  or  biennials,  with 
the  habit  of  Echinoapermum,  and  have  a 
flve-parted  calyx  with  the  tips  Incurved 
after  flowering;  a  funnel-shaped  flve-lobed 
cor(»lla,  closed  by  flve  scales  at  the  throat*; 
and  two  oblique  nuts  adhering  to  the  style 
and  to  each  other.  [J  T.  S.] 

i     ROCKCIST.    Helianthemum. 
I     ROCKET.     Heaperia;    also   Eruca,   es- 
'  peclally    K   aativa.     — ,  BASE.     Reseda 
hiiea.    — ,   BASTARD.    Braaaica  Erucas- 
trum.    — ,   CRESS.     Velio.     — ,  DAME'S. 
HeapeHa  matrmalia.    — ,  DYER'S.    Reaeda 
Ltdeola.      — ,    FALSE.     lodanthua.      —, 
GARDEN.      Heaperia     matronalia ;    also 
Eruca  aativa.    — ,  LONDON.    Sisymbrium 
Trio.     — ,    SEA.     Cakile   marUima.     — , 
'  WHITE.    Heaperia  matronalia.    — ,   WIN- 
TER, or  YELLOW.    Barbarea  vtUgaria. 
ROCOU.    (Fr.)    Annotto,Btea  Orellana. 
RODDON-TREB.     A  Scotch  name  for 
Pyma  Aucuparia. 

RODRIGUEZIA.  A  small  tropical  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  with  leathery  or  thin  plicate 
leaves,  and  a  one-sided  spiked  inflores- 
cence. Its  flowers  have  spreading  nearly 
equal  sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals 
joined  beneath  the  lip,  which  is  entire  and 
clawed,  and  furnished  with  a  horn  at  its 
base  and  a  callosity  In  the  middle;  the 
column  is  terete  and  bearded  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  anther  Is  fleshy  and  one-celled, 
containing  two  pollen-masses  attached  by 
an  elastic  caudicle.  [A.  S.] 

RODWOOD.  A  Jamaica  name  for  Latia 
Guidonia.  — ,  BLACK  Eugenia  pallena. 
— ,  RED.  Eugenia  axillaria.  -,  WHITE. 
Calyptranthea  Chytraculia. 

ROSa.  a  genus  of  Leguminoace  of  the  sub- 
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order  Papitionaeea  and  tribe  Podalynece, 
consisting  of  two  low  herbs  or  undershriibs 
from  Swan  River,  with  ascending  simple 
almost  rush-like  stems,  and  alternate  nar- 
row simple  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
in  a  loose  terminal  raceme,  of  no  beauty. 
They  are  distinguished  from  tho  allied 
genera,  which  like  them  have  two  ovules 
«mly  to  the  ovary,  chiefly  by  the  small 
globular  pod,  borne  on  a  distinct  stalk. 

ROEBUCK-BBRRT.  The  fruit  of  BuJbui 
scaatilis. 

RCBGNERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festwxtp.  The  sptkelets 
are  distant,  few-flowered :  the  outer  glumes 
three-nerved,  the  superior  five- nerved ; 
flowering  glume  subcom pressed,  length- 
ened out  Into  a  long  awn-shaped  apex,  ob- 
soletely  three-nerved,  the  margin  hairy. 
This  genus  contains  only  one  species, 
R.  caucasicat  which  inhabits  woods  in 
Daghestan.  CI>.  M.] 

ROELLA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Campanulaeea,  whose  chief  character  is 
derived  from  the  capsule,  which  is  elon- 
gated and  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole  at 
the  apex.  The  species  are  chiefly  under- 
shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  having 
alternate  narrow  and  usually  rigid  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of 
Roeli,  an  Amsterdam  professor.     [6.  D.] 

RCBSTELIA.  A  curious  genus  of  parasitic 
Fungi  with  an  elongated  peridium,  the 
component  cells  of  which  at  length  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  so  as  to  form  ragged 
laciniaa.  In  R.  comuta  and  lacercUa,  which 
grow  on  the  rootmtain-ash  and  hawthorn, 
these  are  separate  at  the  apex  so  as  to  ex- 
pose completely  the  mass  of  spores  joined 
to  each  other  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace ; 
but  in  R.  caneellcUa  they  remain  attached 
above,  so  as  merely  to  leave  a  passage  for 
th^  spores  between  their  interstices.  All 
of  them  produce  at  the  same  time,  gene- 
rally on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf, 
little  c>'sts  or  pycnidia,  which  are  filled 
with  minute  naked  spores.  Some  imagine 
these  bodies  to  have  sexual  functions.  B. 
cancellatOf  which  is  the  pest  of  pear-trees, 
produces  curious  rugged  swellings  on  the 
leaves,  through  each  elevation  of  which 
a  peridium  bursts  out  The  only  method 
of  mitigating  the  evil  is  to  handpick  every 
leaf  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  sign  of  the 
swellings  and  bum  it.  It  may  be  too  late 
if  the  perldia  have  made  their  appearance 
and  dispersed  their  spores.        CM.  J.  B.] 

ROGATION-FLOWER.  Polygala  vul- 
garis. 

ROGERIA.  A  small  genus  of  Pedaliacea, 
having  the  habit  of  Pedalium,  and  con- 
sisting of  annual  herbs  found  In  tropical 
Africa  and  Brazil.  The  calyx  is  flve-clef t ; 
the  corolla  tubular  and  funnel-shaped; 
the  stamens  are  four  in  number,  and  do 
not  project  beyond  the  border  of  the  co- 
rolla; the  fruit  is  almost  nut-like,  opens 
towards  the  point,  has  from  four  to  eight 
spines,  and  appears  to  be  from  four  to  six- 


celled,  the  cells  having  either  an  indeflnite 
number  or  only  solitary  seeds.  Their  uses 
are  unknown.  [B.  8.] 

ROGIERA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece 
named  in  compliment  to  M.  C.  Rogier,  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Belgium,  and 
an  active  patron  of  horticultu»e.  They 
are  shruba  somewhat  resembling  the 
laurestluo ;  but  the  eaves  are  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  while  the  salver-shaped 
corollas  are  rose-coloured,  and  closed  at 
the  throats  by  a  tuft  of  golden  hairs.  The 
genus  differs  from  Rondeletia  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  thick  ring  in  the  corolla^ 
throat.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ROHUNA.  An  Indian  name  for  Soj/mida 
febri/uga. 

ROI  DBS  ARBREa  (Fr.)  Querciu 
liobur. 

ROLLANDIA.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  shrubby  milky-juiced  Sand- 
wich Island  plants  belonging  to  the  Lobe- 
liacem,  which  are  described  as  differing 
generlcally  from  Deliasea  in  the  staminal 
tube  being  adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla on  one  side,  instead  of  free  from  it. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  who  unites  the  genus  with  Deliasea : 
which  see.  [A.  A.  B.J 

ROLLINIA.  An  almost  exclusively 
Brazilian  genus  of  Anonacecs,  composed  of 
about  twenty  species  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  closely  allied  to  Anana,  from  which, 
however,  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
flowers  having  the  petals  cohering  and 
forming  an  almost  globose  corolla,  which 
is  open  and  shortly  slx-lobed  at  the  top, 
and  is  drawn  out  at  the  back  into  three 
very  blunt  concave  wings.  They  have  al- 
ternate entire  short-stalked  leaves,  from 
near  the  axils  of  which  solitary  or 
rarely  several  flowers  are  produced,  and 
are  succeeded  by  scaly  fruits  formed  of  a 
number  of  one-seeded  carpels  cohering 
together. 

The  arboreous  species,  such  as  R.  miMiflo- 
ra,  R.  longi/olia,  and  others,  afford  a  light 
tough  wood  resembling  lancewood ;  that 
of  the  flrst-mentioned  being  used  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  for  making 
spears.  They  seldom  grow  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  [A.  S.] 

ROMAINE.    (Fr.)    The  Ck)8  Lettuce. 

ROMANZOVIA.  A  genufiot  HydrophyUa- 
eecB,  consisting  of  low  many-stemmed 'pi- 
lose herbs,  with  cordate  radical  leaves  on 
longpetioIes,small  alternate  cauline  leaves, 
and  terminal  one-sided  racemes.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla  are  five-parted;  the  five 
stamens  are  included  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ;  and  the  style,  unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  order,  is  simple  and  fur- 
nished with  a  capitate  stigma.  Tliey  are 
natives  of  Arctic  America.  [W.  C] 

ROMARIN.  (Fr.)  Rosmarinus.  — , 
SATJVAGE.    Ledum  paiustre. 

ROMERIA.  A  genus  of  Papaveracea, 
named  in  honour  of  J.  R5mer,  a  botanist. 
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and  editor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Lln- 
nsus.  The  genus  is  intermediate  between 
Papaver,  Glaucivm,  and  Chelidmium.  The 
distinctive  characters  reside  in  the  ovary 
and  the  fruit.  The  ovary  Is  elongated 
cylindrical  one-celled,  and  contains  nu- 
merous ovules ;  the  stigma  is  sessile,  with 
two  to  four  divisions:  and  the  fruit  is 
capsular,  bursting  from  above  downwards 
into  two  or  four  valves,  the  thread-like 
placentas  also  becoming  after  a  time  de- 
tached and  separate.  The  species  are  small 
faerb8.wlth  yellow  juice,  and  divided  leaves, 
whose  narrow  segments  are  frequently 
terminated  by  a  hair-like  joint,  and  large 
solitary  violet  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  some 
ue  cultivated  as  annuals  In  this  country, 
a  purpose  f*  which  their  large  purple 
flowers  well  fits  them.  R.  hybrida  Is  occa- 
sionally found  wild  in  comflelds  in  this 
country,  having  been  Introduced  with 
foreign  seeds.  It  Is  said  to  be  well  esta- 
bilBhed  In  Cambridgeshire.       [M.  T.  M.J 

ROMNEYA.  A  genus  of  PapaveracecBt 
forming  a  link  between  NymphoeaceoB  and 
Sarraeeniacea.  The  ovary  is  divided  Into 
numerous  compartments,  and  the  ovules 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  dissepiments.  The  only  species  is  aCa- 
Ufomian  herb,  with  stalked  divided  leaves, 
and  handsome  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 
ROMUL^E.  (Fr.)  Trichonema. 
RONCB.  CFr.)  Bvbus. 
RONDELETIA.  An  extensive  West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  genus  of 
the  many-seeded  division  of  Cinchonacece. 
Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  a  few 
grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  They  have  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  with  triangular  or  nar- 
row lance-shaped  stipules  between  them ; 
•nd  usually  dense  flat-topped  more  or  less 
branched  heads  of  flowers,  produced  either 
from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  calyx  has  a  nearly 
globose  tube,  and  Is  four  or  flve-parted,  the 
segments  being  either  minute  and  tooth- 
like, or  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ;  and  the 
corolla  a  cylindrical  tube  slightly  swollen 
towards  the  top,  and  a  flat  expanded  part 
consisting  of  four  or  flve  roundish  lobes, 
which  overlap  In  the  bud.  The  stamens 
have  very  short  filaments  or  none  at  all, 
and  are  entirely  enclosed  within  the  tube : 
and  the  slender  style  bears  a  two-lobed 
•tigma.  Theirfrult  is  a  two-celled  roundish 
capsule,  containing  minute  seeds  and  split- 
ting, when  ripe,  through  the  cells  Into 
two  pieces. 

B.  verwicoUrr  Is  so  called  in  consequence 
of  Its  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  becoming 
paler  after  they  expand.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Veraguas  In  Central  America,  where  It 
forms  a  shrub  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  an  extremely  bitter  bark.  Its 
leaves  are  flve  or  six  Inches  long  and  two 
or  three  broad.  The  sweet-scented  B. 
1  odoraia,  a  native  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  is  a 
straggling  shrub  with  brilliant  vermlUon- 
eoloured  flowers  having  a  yellow  or  orange 
centre.    The  perfume  sold  as  Rondeletla 


takes  its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not 
prepared  from  any  part  of  it.         [a.  8.] 

RONDELLB,  or  RONDETTE.  cPr.) 
Asarum  ewropcBum ;  also  Nept^  Glechoma. 

RONDOTTK    (Fr,)    BarbareavtUgaris. 
ROODPEER.    An  American  name  for 
Phoberos  EcJdonit 
R006EE.    MegaearpoBa  pdyandra, 

ROOM.  A  deep-blue  dye  obtained  In 
Assam  from  a  species  of  Buellia. 

ROOMAN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Pomegranate. 

ROOT.    The  same  as  Radix. 

ROOT-OP-SCARCITY.  The  Mangel 
"Wurzel,  a  variety  of  Beta  viUgarU. 

ROOTSTOCK.    The  same  as  Rhizome. 

ROPERA.  This  genus  of  Zygophyllac&B 
is  80  called  In  honour  of  a  German  botanist. 
The  species  are  New  Holland  shrubs,  with 
binate  stipulate  leaves,  and  yellow  stalked 
solitary  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  stipules. 
The  calyx  has  four  persistent  sepals,  as 
many  petals,  and  eight  stamens  shorter 
than  the  petals,  with  awl-like  filaments 
destitute  of  scales  at  their  base.  The 
ovary  Is  sessile  four-celled,  with  four  little 
scales  at  the  base :  and  the  fruit  capsular 
Indebiscent  four-celled,  three  of  the  cells 
generally  empty,  one  containing  a  single 
seed.  Externally  the  four  angles  of  the 
capsule  are  elongated  into  four  membran- 
ous-veined wings.  PI'  T.  M.] 

ROQUETTB.  (Pr.)  Eruca.  —  BA- 
TARDE.  Beseda  LiUeola,  —  DE  MER. 
CaJcile  marttima.  —  FAUS8E.  Brasaica 
Erucastrum.  —  SAUVAGE.  Diplotaxis 
tenuifolUi. 

RORIDULA.  A  genus  of  Droseracece, 
comprising  two  South  African  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  with  long  linear  crowded 
leaves  covered  with  glandular  Viscid  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  white  In  short  terminal 
racemes,  and  nre  chiefly  distinguished 
from  those  of  Drosera  by  their  entire  style 
and  three-celled  ovary.  One  species,  B. 
deniata,  which  is  remarkably  viscid,  is 
often  hung  up  in  country  houses  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  catch  flies. 

R0RIDU8.  Dewy ;  covered  with  little 
transparent  elevations  of  the  parenchyma, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  flne  drops  of 
dew. 

ROSACEiE.  iBosetDorts).  A  natural  order 
of  dicotyledons  which,  taken  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense.  Includes  all  Polypetalce  with 
regular  flowers,  indeflnlte  perigynous  sta- 
mens, distinct  or  solitary  carpels,  and  seeds 
without  albumen.  Many  botanists.however, 
separate  as  distinct  orders  i—Chrysobala- 
nacece,  which  are  tropical  tre^  or  shrubs 
with  solitary  carpels,  having  the  style  at 
their  base  and  the  fruit  usually  dehiscent ; 
DnipacecB,  or  Plums  and  their  allies,  which 
have  solitary  carpels  with  a  terminal  style, 
and  a  drupaceous  fruit ;  and  Pomacem,  or 
Fears  and  their  allies,  which  have  several 
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carpels  enclosed  in  the  calyx-tabe  and  ad- 
hering to  it  by  their  bark.  There  remain 
in  the  BoMceat  thus  reduced  a  large  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species,  chiefly  abundant 
in  temi>erate  regions,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  Zone  as  well  as  ascending  to  the 
highest  eievatious,  and  more  sparingly 
dispersed  within  the  tropics.  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  trees,  with 
alternate  often  divided  leaves  accompa- 
nied by  stipule^*,  and  flowers  almost  always 
terminal,  soliury  or  in  cymes  or  panicles ; 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  above- 
mentioned  smaller  orders  by  their  carpels, 
which  when  ripe  become  achenes,  oi 
rarely  berries  follicles  or  capsules.  They 
are  divided  into  six  distinct  tribes— <Saii- 
ffuUorbea :  Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  with  small 
flowers  without  petals,  and  solitary  one- 
seeded  carpels,  enclosed  when  ripe  In  the 
hardened  tube  of  the  calyx.  These  com- 
prise eleven  or  twelve  genera,  including 
Alchemitla,  PoUrium,  and  Sanguiwrba  re- 
presented in  Europe,  the  South  American 
and  Antarctic  ActeiuL,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Cliffortia.  BosetB  proper :  with  a  fleshy 
calyx-tube  closing  over  the  one-seeded 
carpels,  limited  to  the  Linnsean  genus  Rostu 
PotentUlea :  Herbs  or  weak  shrubs,  with  a 
herbaceous  calyx  and  numerous  achenes 
in  a  head.  They  comprise  about  twenty 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Audit*.  PotfntillOt  Fragaria,  Oeum,  Dryas, 
and  Agrimonia.  Spiraa,  or  Spircea  and  a 
few  small  genera  closely  allied  to  it,  with 
several-seeded  carpels  opening  like  folli- 
cles. QuUlaim :  Three  or  four  South  Ame- 
rican genera  with  a  capsular  fruit.  Nearer- 
dem  :  South  European  or  African  herbs 
having  ten  carpels  in  a  ring,  with  a  single 
pendulous  seed  In  each. 

ROSA.  The  genus  which  gives  name  to 
the  large  and  important  order  Rotacem  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
—Leaves  with  stipules  attached  to  the  leaf- 
stalk ;  petals  flve ;  stamens  and  styles 
numerous ;  seeds  (achenes)  numerous,  en- 
closed within  but  not  adhering  to  the 
fleshy  calyx-tube,  which  Is  contracted  at 
the  oriflce.  Throughout  the  civilised 
world  undisputed  precedence  among 
flowers  has  l»een  conceded  to  the  Rose  in 
all  ages  and  by  universal  consent.  In  the 
sacred  writings,  by  classical  authors,  by 
the  poets  of  all  countries,  including  our 
own  from  Chancer  downwards,  this  Queen 
of  Flowers  Is  the  epitome  of  beauty  and 
fragrance,  the  emblem  of  reflned  sensual 
enjoyment.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
sclentJflc  monographs  and  of  floricultural 
disquisitions ;  and  its  cultivation  affords 
employment  to  hundreds  of  human  l>eings, 
perhaps  thousands.  If  there  be  taken  into 
calculation  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rosewater  and 
attar.  The  species  which  has  been  culti- 
vated from  the  highest  antiquity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  B.  ceTitifolia,  the  Cabbage  or 
Provence  Rose,  a  flower  which  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  tribe. 

The  patient  iUU  of  cultivators  has  for- 


tunately been  successful  In  depriving  the 
Rose  of  one  of  its  attributes— it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  emblem  of  summer.  By 
making  careful  selections  of  species  and 
rearing  hybrids,  varieties  deservedly 
called  Perpetual  have  been  obtained,  and 
whoever  will  may  now  without  difficulty 
crown  himself  with  roses  at  any  season. 
A  bare  enumeration  of  the  groups  In 
which  cultivated  roses  are  arranged  by 
growers  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space;  but  the  reader  may  be  Interested 
in  knowing  that  the  number  of  wild  spe- 
cies described  by  botanists  exceeds  two 
hundred,  to  which  may  be  added  at  least 
as  many  more  subspecies  or  varieties; 
while  the  list  of  garden  varieties,  mostly 
with  double  flowers,  numbers  thousands, 
and  Is  every  year  receiving  ifesh  additions. 
The  majority  of  these  are  raised  on  the 
Oontinent,  though  not  a  few  held  In  high 
estimation  are  the  production  of  home 
roBctums. 

From  the  Burnet  Rose,  R'apinostsaima, 
a  native  of  Britain,  as  well  as  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  all  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  Scotch  Rose  have  been  derived. 
R.  rubiginosa  and  R.  micrantha.  Indigenous 
species,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Sweet-brier.  R.  caniita^  with  its  varieties, 
is  the  common  Dog-rose  of  our  hedges.  B. 
arveii9i9  Is  the  trailing  white  scentless 
rose  so  common  in  hedges  and  the  borders 
of  fields.  R.  tomentosa  and  R.  viUota 
are  the  species,  with  downy  leaves  and 
large  deep  red  blossoms,  which  love  to  find 
their  way  through  hedge-bushes  provok- 
ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  collector  of 
wild  flowers.  The  task  of  discriminating 
the  species  of  this  large  genus  Is  so  diffi- 
cult, even  to  the  professed  botanist,  that 
an  attempt  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
clue  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present, 
would  be  futile.  The  Rose  Is  the  national 
emblem  of  England.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ROSACEOUS.  Having  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  petals  of  a  single  rose. 

ROSADE.    (Fr.)    Eugenia  makuxensia. 

ROSA  DEL  MONTK    Brcwnea  BoscL 

ROSAGE.  (Fr.)  Bhododendron.  —  DU 
CIBL.    Viscaria  Coeli-rota. 

ROSCOEA.  A  genus  of  Nepalese  herbs 
belonging  to  the  ZingiberacetB,  and  named 
In  honour  of  William  Roscoe,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  Bistory  of  the  Medidt 
and  who  also  published  a  magniflcent  vo- 
lume on  the  plants  of  this  order.  The  erect 
leafy  stem  springs  from  a  cluster  of  tube- 
rous roots,  and  bears  at  Its  upper  part  a 
spike  of  closely-packed  large  purple  flow- 
ers. These  flowers  have  a  tubular  calyx ; 
a  six-parted  corolla  whose  segments  are 
in  two  rows,  the  two  outer  lateral  segments 
narrow  and  spreading,  the  intermediate 
one  erect  and  arched,  and  the  two  Inner 
lateral  ones  short,  the  Intermediate  one 
called  the  lip  larger  and  two-lobed ;  the 
filament  is  very  short,  and  bears  a  curved 
anther  having  two  spurs  at  the  base ;  the 
style  Is  thread-like ;  and  the  stigma  globn- 
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lar.  Some  of  the  speciesve  In  cultivation 
as  Btove-plants ;  their  purple  flowers  are 
very  handsome.  CM.  T.  M.] 

BOSS.  Rosa.  —  of  the  Alps.  Rhododendron 
kimitum,anaKferrugineum.  —of  Jericho. 
Anastatica  hierochuntina ;  also  said  to  be 
applied  to  Meaembryanthemum  Tripolium. 
—  of  Heaven.  Viscaria  Coeli-roaa.  —of 
May.  Narci8»u8  posticus.  -,  AYRSHIRE. 
Bosaarvensia.  -.BOURBON.  A  form  of 
Bosa  indica.  — ,  BRIER.  Boaa  eanina.  —, 
BURNET.  Bosa  spinosissima.  — ,  CAB- 
BAGE. Bosa  centi/olia,  -,  CHINESE. 
Bosa  indica;  also  Hibiscus  Bosa  sinen- 
sis. — ,  CHANGEABLE.  Hibiseus  mutainlts. 
-,  CHRISTMAS.  Helleborus  niger.  — , 
CORN.  Papaver  Bhceas.  —,  COTTON.  An 
American  name  for  Filago.  —,  DAMASK. 
Bosa  damascena.  —,  DOG.  Bosa  camna. 
— ,  ELDER.  Gerarde'a  name  for  a  variety 
of  Viburnum  OpuXus.  —,  FAIRY.  Bosa 
Lamrmceana.  — ,  FRENCH.  Bosa  gaUica. 
—,  GUELDER,  or  GUELDRE8.  The 
sterile-flowered  variety  of  Viimmum  Opu- 
his.  — ,  HOLLY.  HeliarUhemum.  — ,  HUN- 
DRED-LEAVED. Bosa  cenH/olia.—,  JA- 
MAICA. Menana;  also  Blakea  trirurvis, 
— ,  MACARTNEY.  Bosa  braeteata.  — , 
MALABAR.  Hibiscus  Bosa  malabarica. 
-,  MALLOW.  Hibiscus  Mosehewtos.  — , 
MONTHLY.  Bosa  indica.  — ,MOSS.  Agar- 
den  variety  of  Bosa  csntifolia.  — ,  NOI- 
I  8BTTE.  A  hybrid  rose  of  garden  origin. 
-.  OFFICINAL.  Bosa  gallica.  — , 
PRAIRIE.  Bosa  setigera.  —  PRO- 
VENCE, or  PR0VIN8.  Rosa  cenHfolia. 
— ,  ROCK.  Helianthemum ;  also  Cistus.  — , 
SAGE.  Twmera  uLmifolia.  — ,  SCOTCH. 
Bosa  spinosissima.     — ,  SOUTH  SEA,  of 

Jamaica.    Nerium  Oleander.    — ,  SUN.  He- 

Uaathemum.    — ,  SWAMP.    Bosa  Carolina. 

-,  TEA-SCENTED.  A  variety  of  Bosa 
I  iadieo.   — ,  WILD.    Blakea  trinervis. 

ROSE.  (Fr.)  The  flowers  of  the  Rose. 
-  DE  CAYENNE.  Hibiscus  mulaMlis.  — 
IDEOHIEN.  Bosa  eanina.  —DE  CHINE. 
BUriscus  Bosa  sinensis.  —  DE  DAMAS. 
1  Rota  damascena.  —  DE  GUELDRB.  The 
.  «terile-flowered  variety  of  ViJbumum  Opur 
\btM.  —  DE  JERICHO.  Anastatica  hiero- 
chuntina. —  DE  MER.  Akhcea  rosea.  — 
I  DB  NOfiL.  Hellebcmts  niger.  -  DE  SE- 
I  RASE.  Pteonia  peregrina.  —  D'INDE. 
I  Tagetes  ereeta.  —  IVOUTRB-MBR.  Althaa 
rosea.  —  DE  LA  CHINE.  Hibiscus  Rosa 
\  sinensis.  —  DBS  CHAMPS.  Dipladenia 
Sota  campestris.  —  DU  CIEL.  Viscaria 
CaOirTosa.  —  DU  JAPON.  Hydrangea  Hor- 
istuia:  a\iQ Camellia japonisa.  —MAUVE, 
orTRfiMlfiRE.  Althcea  rosea. 

;    ROSEA.    A  genus  of  Oinchonacece,  cob 
I  nsting  of  shrubs  natives  of  Mozambique. 
I  Tlie  stipules  are  combined  below  into  a 
!  nerobranous  sheath,  and  above  are  pro- 
l  wnged  into  an  awl-shaped  point.    The 
I  flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  in  axillary  clus- 
ton ;  the  calyx  supported  by  six  overlap- 
ping bracts;  the  corolla,  salver-shaped, 
with  the  tube  hairy  within,  and  the  limb 
dlTlded  Into  six  or  eight  spreading  lobes; 
tbe  stamens  six  to  eight,  projecting  from 


the  corolla ;  the  style  cylindrical,  twisted 
towards  the  top ;  the  stigma  cleft,  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla;  and  the  fruit 
somewhat  fleshy  two-celled  few-seeded, 
surmounted  by  the  calyx.  The  name  has 
also  been  given  to  a  plant  synonymous 
with  Jresine.  [M.T.M.] 

ROSB-A-RUBY.    Adonis  aviumnalis. 

ROSEAU.  (Fr.)  Arundo.  —  A  FLt:CHEa 
Alpinia  Galanga.  —  X  QUENOUILLE. 
Arundo  Donax.  —  X  SUCRE.  Saccharum 
oJIflcinarum.  —  DB  LA  PASSION,  or  DBS 
ETANGS.  Typha  Utifolia.  —  DBS  INDES. 
Bambusa.  —  EPINEUX.  Calamus  Bo- 
tang.  —  ODORANT.  Acont*  Calamus.  — 
PANACHE.  Digraphxs  arundmacea  picta ; 
also  Arundo  Donax  variegata. 

ROSE-BAY.    Epildbium  angustifolium. 

ROSELLE.  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa,  the 
pleasantly  acid  ripened  calyces  of  which 
are  used  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
for  making  tarts  and  jellies,  as  well  as  a 
cool  refreshing  drink. 

ROSB-MALOES.  An  Eastern  name  for 
the  liquid  storax  obtained  from  Liguidam- 
bar  orientale. 

ROSEMARY.  Bosmarinvs  ojdfleinalis.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Eurybia  Dampieri.  — , 
MARSH  Andromeda  polifolia;  also  an 
American  name  for  Statice  caroliniana.  — , 
SEA.  Schoberia  fruHcosa.  —  WILD.  Le- 
dum pdlustre;  also  Andromeda  polifolia. 
— ,  — ,  of  Jamaica.    Croton  Cascarilla. 

ROSENIA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
little-known  South  African  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  groundsel  tribe  of  Composite, 
and  characterised  by  their  many-flowered 
radiating  heads,  the  ray-florets  of  which 
are  fertile  and  strap-shaped,  the  disk  tu- 
bular and  perfect ;  by  the  receptacle,  whieh 
has  chaffy  scales;  and  by  the  beakless 
achenes— those  of  the  disk-florets  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  two  series  of  bristles, 
the  outer  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
inner,  and  like  those  of  the  ray-florets 
which  are  In  a  single  series.  The  twigs 
bear  small  prickles,  and  obovate  one- 
nerved  leaves,  more  or  less  clothed  above 
and  below  with  white  down ;  the  flower- 
heads  are  terminal  and  yellow.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ROSE-ROOT.    Bhodiola  rosea. 

•ROSETTA-WOOD,  Ahandsomelyveined 
East  Indian  wood  of  a  lively  orange-red 
colour,  and  close  hard  texture. 

ROSEWOOD.  A  valuable  South  Ameri- 
can timber,  produced  by  several  species  of 
DaJbergia.  That  most  esteemed,  obtained 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  Is  said  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  D.  nigra ;  but  inferior  sorts  are 
probably  yielded  by  Machcerium  firmum, 
incorruptibile,  and  Z^ate— trees  which  bear 
the  name  of  Jacaraiida  in  Brazil ;  and  It  is 
also  attributed  by  LIndley  to  species  of 
THptolemcea.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The  wowi 
of  Pterocarptis  erinaeeus.  — ,  BURMESE. 
The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  indicus.  — , 
CANARY.     Rhodorrhiza     scoparia.      — , 
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DOMINICA.  The  wood  of  Cordia  Oerat- 
eanthus.  —.  INDIAN.  The  timber  of 
Dalbergia  Um/olia  and  ai*$oide«.  — .  JA- 
MAICA. The  wood  of  Amyri*  balsamifera, 
and  Linociera  liffUBtrina.  -.  MOULMEIN. 
The  timber  of  a  species  of  ililletia.  — , 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  The  wood  of  Tri- 
ehiiia  glandalota.  -.  TASMANIAN.  The 
wood  of  one  of  the  Aeacia$. 

ROSEWORT.  Bkodiolarotea. 

ROSEWORTa  Lindley's  name  for  the 
BotaeetB. 

ROSIER.  (Fr.)  Bo$a.  -  X  ODEUR 
DB  REINBTTE.    Bota  rubiginota.  I 

ROSIN-WBBD.    SOpkiMMlaeiniatMm. 

ROSMARINUS.  The  technical  name  of 
the  plants  more  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Rosemary.  The  grenus  be- 
longs to  the  Labiata,  and  consists  of  but 
one  specie*,  the  Common  Rosemary,  £. 
oiglcinaliSt  a  bosh,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  having  narrow 
stalkless  greyish  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  roiled  round  on  to  the  under- 
surface ;  and  flowers  with  a  purplish  two- 
lipped  calyx,  a  white  or  pale-blue  coroUa, 
from  which  protrude  two  stamens  only, 
each  stamen  having  a  toothed  filament 
and  a  two-celled  anther. 

Owing  to  its  agreeable  fragrance,  Rose- 
mary has  been  used  from  time  immeraoriaL 
It  was  anciently  employed  in  making 
garUuids,  and  was  considered  useful  in 
relieving  headache  and  in  stimulating  the 
flagging  mental  powers :  whence  it  was 
called  Herb  of  Memory  and  Repentance. 
Thus  in  HamUtt  Ophelia  says— 

There's  roMmary,  that's  for  remembrsnee ; 
and  in  Borneo  and  JmIM  allusion  is  made  to 
the  use  of  Rosemary  as  a  token  of  re- 
membrance at  funerals- 
Dry  np  your  teara,  and  itlek  yoor  roeemary 
on  this  Ikir  eone..Aet  It.  se.  4. 

This  custom  has  not  wholly  disappeared 
from  among  us.  though  the  employment 
of  Rosemary  In  weddmg-wreaths  as  a 
symbol  of  fidelity  is  now  obsolete.  Rose- 
mary has  slight  stimulant  properties,  but 
is  rarely  used  Internally.  It  is  employed 
In  the  form  of  lotion  and  wash  for  the 
hair,  and  is  useful  In  cases  of  baldness. 
Its  chief  value,  however,  is  as  a  perfume ; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Hungary 
Water,  and  other  perfumes  of  a  like  nar 
ture.  [M.  T.  M.] 

There  is  a  vulgar  belief  in  Gloucester- 
shire that  the  Rosemary  will  not  grow  well 
unless  In  the  house  where  the  mistress  is 
*  master ; '  and  so  touchy  are  some  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation  upon  this  point,  that 
we  have  more  than  once  suspected  them 
of  privately  Injuring  a  grrowlng  rosemary 
in  order  to  destroy  this  evidence  of  their 
want  of  authority. 

The  use  of  a  decoction  of  rosemary- 
leaves  in  cider  as  a  remedy  for  a  cold,  as 
also  of  oil  of  rosemary  in  hair-washes, 
no  doubt  depends  upon  the  stimulating 


essential  oil  which  the  plant  contains  so 
abundantly.  [J.  B.] 

ROSO  DO  CAMPO.  A  BnzlUan  name 
for  KUlmeyera. 

ROSSOLIS.    (Fr.)    Droaerra  rotundifoKa. 

ROSTBLLATB,  ROSTRATE.  Termi- 
nating gradually  In  a  hard  long  straight 
point— as  the  pod  of  radish. 

ROSTELLUM.  A  narrow  extension  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma  of  certain 
orchids. 

ROSTRUM.  Any  beak-like  extension; 
as  In  the  stigma  of  some  asdepiada. 

ROSULA  (adj.  ROSULATE).  A  smaU 
rose ;  a  rosette.  A  collection  of  spreading 
leaves  or  petals  packed  one  over  the  othCT 
In  many  rows ;  as  in  double  roses,  or  the 
offsets  of  house-leek. 

ROSULiE.  Little  warts  on  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

ROTALA.  A  genus  of  Lythraeea  from 
India,  Australia,  and  Mexico,  consisting  of 
small  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  ses- 
sile spreadmg  leaves,  and  minute  solitary 
axillary  flowers  with  a  tubular  three- 
toothed  (rarely  flve-toothed)  calyx  ;  three 
(rarely  five)  petals  or  none ;  three  or  five 
stamens;  and  a three-valved  capsule, one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 
and  many-seeded.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ROTATE,  ROTiEFORM.  Resembling  a 
wheel;  a  monopetalous  corolla  with  a 
spreading  limb  and  very  short  tube. 

ROTATION.  A  motion  of  circulation 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  of 
plants. 

ROTHIA  tri/oliata  is  a  small  prostrate 
hairy  annual,  with  three  leaflets  to  its 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  on  leaf- 
opposed  pedicels.  It  is  a  common  weed 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  forms  a 
genus  of  Ltgwuinoaa  of  the  suborder  Pa- 
pUiofuuetB  and  tribe  OenUtea.  It  is  allied 
to  ArgyroUMum  and  to  LotmumiSt  and 
much  resembles  some  species  in  habit,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  keel-petals 
being  almost  or  (luite  free,  and  by  the  nar- 
row linear  pod. 

A  few  composite  plants  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  the  Canary  Isles,  closely 
related  to  fiercu^um,  were  also  at  one  time 
ranked  as  a  genus  under  this  name,  but  they 
are  now  included  in  Andryala.  They  are 
biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  with  entire 
toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  often  clothed 
with  soft  rusty  down;  and  their  yellow  flow- 
er-beads, about  the  size  of  those  of  hawk- 
weeds,  are  disposed  in  a  corymbose  manner 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.     [A.  A.  B.1 

ROTTBOELLTA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  BottboeUiea.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  round  jointed  spikes, 
the  spikelets  inserted  in  notches  on  alter- 
nate sides  of  the  spike,  one  to  two-flow- 
ered, the  lower  male  or  neuter;  pales 
roembrHnaceous  or  shining ;  upper  flower 
hermaphrodite;  stamens  three;  stigmas 
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feathery-  There  are  twenty-seven  species 
described  under  this  genus  by  Steudel, 
and  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  a  large  portion  of 
them  inhabiting  Bait-marshes.       [D.  M.] 

ROTTLBRA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacece, 
comprisinK  about  twenty  species,  of  alter- 
nate (rarely  opposite)  leaved  bushes  or 
small  trees,  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Australia.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  their  two  to  five-parted 
calyx ;  by  the  total  absence  of  corolla  or 
di3k;  by  the  numerous  stamens  In  the 
sterile  flowers,  with  their  filaments  free  or 
united  near  the  base  into  a  number  of 
parcels ;  and  by  the  female  flowers  having 
an  ovary  with  two  to  four  one-seeded  cells 
crowned  with  a  like  number  of  undivided 
somewhat  feathery  styles.  The  leaves 
have  rather  long  stalks,  furnished  with 
two  glands  at  their  point  of  union  with 
the  blades ;  the  latter  vary  much  In  form, 
some  few  being  peltate,  others  lobed  or 
toothed,  and  both  surfaces  in  many  cases 
are  clothed  with  soft  starry  hairs.  The 
inconspicuous  green  or  whitish  flowers 
are  sterile  and  fertile  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants,  and  disposed  In  axillary 
or  terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles. 

R.  UnctoTia  Is  a  very  common  Indian 
bush  or  small  tree,  also  found  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  tropical  Australia,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  South  Ara- 
bia. The  leaves  are  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  smooth  above,  and  minutely 
downy  below.  From  the  surface  of  the 
trllobed  capsules  of  this  plant,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  peas,  a  red  mealy  powder 
'  is  obtained,  well  known  in  India  as  K6mal6, 
ind  much  used  by  Hindoo  silk-dyers,  who 
obtain  from  It,  according  to  Roxburgh,  a 
deep  bright  durable  orange  or  flame  co- 
lour of  great  beauty.  This  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powder  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  •  The  capsules  are  ripe  in 
Fetaruary  or  March,  and  the  red  powder 
It  brushed  off  and  collected  for  sale,  no 
other  preparation  being  necessary  to  pre- 
■crvelf 

The  root  of  the  tree  Is  also  said  to  be 
Med  In  dyeing.  From  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hanbury  on  this  plant  in  the  Phannaceu- 
tieai  Journal  toT  February  1858,  to  whichthe 
reader  Is  referred  for  a  full  account  of  the 
KiaaU,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  cutaneims 
cou^ints.  '  Among  the  Arabs  of  Aden 
It  to  given  Internally  In  leprosy,  and  used 
to  solution  to  remove  freckles  and  pus- 
tules f  while  in  thig  country  it  has  been 
used  successfully  In  treating  the  eruption 
known  as  wildflre  on  children,  by  rubbing 
the  powder  over  the  affected  part  with 
moist  lint.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
most  valued  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  extensively  used  with  much  success 
ta  India  In  cases  of  tapeworm ;  three 
dradims  being  sufficient  for  a  robust 
penon,  and  half  that  quantity  for  one 
of  feeble  habit.  The  genus  Is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Rottler,  an  eminent  Dutch  missionary 
and  Datorallst.  [A.  A.  B.} 

BOTUND.    Orbicular,  a  little  inclining 


to  be  oblong ;  as  the  leaf  of  Lyaimachia 
Nnmmularia,  Meniha  rotundifolia,  &c 

ROTUNDATB.  Rounded  off;  a  term 
usually  applied  to  bodies  which  are  not 
round  themselves,  but  only  at  their  ends. 

ROUCOU,  ROCOUYER.  The  Amotto, 
Bixa  Orellana. 

ROUDON.    (Fr.)    Coriaria. 

ROUGE-BE.    (Fr.)    Camelina  sativa. 

ROUGE-HERBE,  or  ROUGEOLE.  (Fr.) 
Melampyrum  arvense. 

ROUGEOTTB.    (Fr.)    Adonis  aestivaXia. 

ROUGE-PLANT.    Bivina  tinctoria. 

ROUGETTB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

ROUGH,  ROUGHISH.  Covered  with 
little  hard  or  sharp  elevations,  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  roughness ;  also  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  covered  with  coarse  stiff 
hairs. 

ROUILLB.  (Fr.)  Uredo  linearis,  and 
U.  RuJbigo-vera. 

ROULINIA.  A  genus  of  AscUpiadacece, 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  species,  all  of 
which  are  Inhabitants  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  have  a  twining  habit.  Their 
leaves  are  cordate,  and  of  a  lively  green 
colour ;  their  flowers  scented,  pale-yellow 
or  whitish,  and  arranged  in  racemes;  their 
cAlyx  is  flve-clef  t ;  their  corolla  rotate  and 
five-lobed ;  and  their  fruit  smooth  on  the 
surface  and  veutricose.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  uses.  The  Jtoulinia  of  Brogniart 
is  a  totally  different  plant,  synonymous 
with  Daaylirion.  [B.  S.] 

ROUM.  A  blue  dye-stuff  of  Assam, 
obtained  from  a  species  of  BueUia. 

ROUMA.    (Fr.)    Banunculus  cuiaUau. 

ROUMEA.    Xylosma. 

ROUPELLIA.  A  genus  of  ApoeynacecBt 
comprising  a  climbing  plant,  native  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted, 
with  a  ring  of  small  glands  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla  is  creamy-white  in  colour,  fun- 
nel-shaped. Its  limb  divided  Into  flve  broad 
twisted  segments,  while  from  its  throat 
project  ten  flesh-coloured  or  brown  pro- 
cesses united  into  a  ring  below ;  the  filar 
ments  are  very  short,  the  anthers  pointed ; 
and  the  style  Is  dilated  into  a  fleshy  flve- 
furrowed  mass,  which  Is  adherent  to  the 
anthers.  This  plant  was  supposed  to  yield 
the  cream-fruit  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  fruit  of  the  present  plant  in 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  states  that  it 
is  follicular,  and  therefore  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  cream-fruit.  B.  grata  is  a 
showy  stove-climber,  whose  flowers,  how- 
ever, scarcely  realise  in  this  cottntrj  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.    [M.  T.  M.] 

ROURE.  (Fr.i  Quercus  pednnculata,  — 
DES    CORROFEURS.    Bhus  Coriaria. 

ROUREA.  A  genus  of  ConnaraeecBt 
comprising   upwards    of    forty    species. 
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distributed  cbiefly  In  tropical  Asia  and 
tropical  America,  one  occurring  In  Africa. 
It  belongs  with  Connarua  to  the  arillate- 
seeded  group  of  the  tribe  Connarea,  and  is 
distinguished  from  that  genus  by  its  ses- 
sile capsule,  and  by  its  calyx  growing  on 
after  flowering.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  scandent,  with  alternate  coria^ 
ceous  Imparipinnate  leaves,  and  axillary 
panicles  of  small  flowers.  (T.  M.J 

R0CRE0PS18.  A  name  proposed  by 
Planchon  for  two  Malayan  species  of 
Rourea,  which  have  since  been  reunited 
with  the  latter  genus. 

ROUROU.    A  Mexican  famItare>wood 

resembling  rosewood. 

ROUSSEA  (or  ROUSS^A)  simplex  Is 
the  sole  representative  of  a  genus  of  doubt- 
ful afflnity,  lately  classed  with  Brexiacece. 
It  is  a  scandent  epiphytal  shrub  Inhabiting 
the  Mauritius,  with  opposite  oblong  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers,  which  are  white  out- 
side and  purplish  within.  The  calyx*  is 
deeply  flve-cleft  i  the  corolla  mnnopetalous 
flve-lobed  (or,  as  some  would  describe  It, 
having  flve  petals  growing  together);  there 
are  flve  stamens;  and  a  fleshy  flve-celled 
berry,  containing  numerous  seeds.    [B.  S.] 

ROUVET.    (Pr.)    OgyrUalba. 

ROUVRB.  (Pr.)  Quercui  seBailiflora.  — 
DE8  CORROYEURa    Rhua  Coriarta. 

ROWAN-TREE.  A  Scotch  name  for 
Pyriu  AtLCuparia. 

ROXBURGHIA,  R0XBUR6HIACB.S. 
A  genus  of  monocotyledons  presenting  so 
many  curious  peculiarities  in  structure  as 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  a  distinct 
order,  the  Immediate  affinities  of  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  It  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  species  from  India 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
all  tall  twiners,  with  broad  leaves,  mostly 
opposite,  and  marked  by  several  longitu- 
dinal ribs  having  transverse  veins  between 
tliem.  The  axillary  peduncles  bear  one  or 
very  few  green  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  handsome  but  very  fetid  ;  the  peri- 
anth has  four  divisions ;  there  are  four 
stamens,  and  the  ovary  and  fruit  consist 
of  a  simple  carpel  opening  when  ripe  in 
two  valves,  numbers  ail  very  unusual 
among  monocotyledons.  The  seeds  are 
long,  hanging  from  long  funicles,  covered 
towards  the  top  with  linear  pellucid  vesi- 
cles. The  thick  tuberous  roots,  after  a 
previous  preparation  with  lime-water,  are 
candled  with  sugar  and  taken  with  tea, 
but  are  said  to  be  insipid. 

ROYENA.  A  Cape  genus  of  shrubs  or 
trees  referred  to  the  Ebenaceop,  numbering 
about  twenty  species,  and  differing  from 
the  true  ebony  (Diospyros),  as  well  as 
others  In  the  family,  in  the  flowers  being 
fertile  and  sterile  on  the  same  instead  of 
on  different  plants.  They  have  alternate 
simple  entire  smooth  or  downy  leaves, 
either  willow-like  spathulate  or  ovate  in 
form,  bearing  In  their  axils  one  to  three- 
stalked  white  or  yellow  flowers  not  unlike 


those  of  some  Andmmeda,  Tbese  btfe 
a  flve-lobed  calyx,  which  in  somecontinDet 
to  grow  after  the  flower  withers;  %  in- 
parted  beU-sbaped  corolla  witb  obuue 
lobes;  ten  stamens,  two  opposite  each  oh 
rolla-iobe;  and  a  hairy  two  to  ten-odWI  i, 
ovary  crowned  with  two  to  flve  Btylei  The 
fruits  are  globular  or  elliptical  berries 
about  the  size  of  damsons, usually  with  Ute 
one-seeded  cells. 

B.  lucida  Is  a  pretty  white-flowered  hwli 
sometimes  cultivated  In  greenhouses.  It* 
ovate  leaves  are  at  flrst  slightly  downy, 
but  glossy  when  mature;  and  the  white 
flowers  are  stalked  and  solitary  in  the  sxtls 
of  the  leaves.  The  wood  of  these  plants 
Is  of  a  like  nature  with  ebony;  bat 
the  trees  do  not  grow  to  a  great  sixe.  It 
was  named  Boyena  by  Linnaeus  sfter 
Adrlen  Van  Royen,  once  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany at  Leydcn.  [A.  A  BJ 

ROYLEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  be-  ( 
longing  to  the  Labiatce,  distinguished  from 
Its  congeners  by  ha%'lng  the  border  of  the 
calyx  in  flve  equal  divisions,  and  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla  with  its  middle  lobe 
entire.  The  only  species  Is  R  eitgoMB^  a 
native  of  India,  an  erect  shrub  having  its 
branches  clothed  with  flne  down,  the 
leaves  hairy  ovate  or  subcordate,  and  the 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
pale  red.  The  genus  Is  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  a  well-known  hotsr 
nist,  author  of  Illustrations  of  the  BaUmf 
of  the  Himalaya^  &c.  [6.  DJ 

ROZELLE.     Hibiscus    Sabdarifa:  tee 

ROSBLLB. 

RUA Y.    Seeds  used  as  weights  In  India 
and  Bumiah,  the  small  Ruay  being  those  of 
Abrtis  precatoriiis,  and  the  large  Ruay  those  | 
of  Adenanthera  pavonina. 

RUBAN  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  Sparganiwm  «■ 
tnosum.  — ,  DE  BERGERE.  Digrapku 
amndinacea  picta.  — ,  GRAND.  Arimio 
Donax.  — ,  PETIT.  Digraphis  aruwiXMeia. 

RUBANIER.    (Pr.)    Sparganium. 

RUBELLUS,  RUBENS,  RUBER,  RU- 
BESCENS.    The  same  as  Red,  Reddish. 

RUBl^OLB.    (Pr.)    Sherardia. 

RUBIAOE^  Under  this  name  thoie 
botanists  who  think  that  each  whorl  (^ 
leaves  in  OcUium  and  Its  allies  should  be 
considered  as  two  opposite  leaves  and  two 
or  more  stipules,  unite  the  two  orders 
Cfinchonaeece  and  Oaliacece.  The  large  <w^ 
der  thus  formed  would  comprise  all  mono- 
petalous  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  in- 
terpetiolar  stipules,  stamens  Inserted  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  altemallBg 
with  Its  lobes,  and  an  Inferior  compound 
ovary. 

RUBIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Gottaem, 
80  named  from  the  Latin  ruber  red,  in  , 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  roots.  The  | 
species  are  perennial  herbs,  occasionally 
somewhat  shrubby  at  the  1)ase,  and  roogh 
with  stiff  hairs.  The  flowers  are  axillary 
or  terminal ;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  entire 
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C^r  Evtianx}^  0f  Satang. 
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or  scarcely  developed ;  the  corolla  rotate, 
flre-parted;  the  stamens  five,  partially 
protruding  from  the  tul)e  of  the  corolla ; 
and  the  styles  two.  confinent  at  the  base, 
the  stigmas  button-like.  Fruit  somewhat 
globular  juicy  two-lobed,  two  or  rarely 
one-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single 

The  dye  known  as  Madder  consists  of 
the  dried  roots  of  R.  tinctorum.  In  the 
living  roots  the  colouring-matter  Is  yel- 
low, but  this  becomes  red  on  drying.  The 
best  madder  is  imported  from  the  Levant, 
but  some  comes  from  Holland  and  France ; 
the  dye  is  much  used  in  the  latter  country 
under  the  name  of  Garance.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  also  yield  a  red  dye. 

Madder  has  sometimes  ))een  stated  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues;  these,  however,  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  now  disregarded.  The 
bones  of  young  animals  fed  on  madder 
become  Unged  with  a  red  colour,  and  phy- 


Rubia  tinctoram. 

slologists  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  in 
their  researches  on  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  bones.  The  stem  and  leaves  of  B. 
tinctorum  are  used  in  France  for  iwlishing 
metal-work,  for  which  purpose  their  stiff 
hairs  adapt  them.  The  leaves  and  herbage 
also  are  used  as  fodder  for  animals. 

One  species,  R,  peregrina.  Is  native  in  the 
South-west  of  England.  It  is  a  straggling 
herb,  trailing  over  bushes  by  means  of 
recurved  prickles  projecting  from  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  It  greatly 
reaembles  the  species  of  Oaliunit  to  which 
cenus  indeed  the  present  is  very  closely 
■jlUed ;  but  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fleshy  fruit,  destitute  of 
frlckles  or  hairs,  and  by  the  five  not  four- 
I«rted  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUBICUND.    Blushing ;  rosy  red. 

RUBIGINOSE.  Brown-red ;  a  term 
osaally  employed  to  denote  a  surface 
whose  peculiar  colour  is  owing  to  glandu- 
Itf  hairs. 

HUBOR,  EDO.   Redness  of  any  sort. 


RUBSEN-CAKE.  An  oilcake  made  on 
the  Continent  from  the  seeds  of  Braaaioa 
proicox. 

RUBUS.  The  genus  of  the  Bramble, 
Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  and 
Cloudberry.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs 
(rarely  herbs)  trailing  or  erect,  with  prick- 
ly stems,  pinnate  quinato  temate  or 
simply  lobed  leaves,  and  edible  fruit.  They 
belong  to  the  Bosaceoe,  among  which  they 
are  sufllciently  marked  by  the  form  of  their 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  family,  growing 
in  all  situations  and  in  ever}-  kind  of  soil, 
vary  greatly,  and  are  consequently  most 
perplexing  to  the  botanist ;  and  so  little  are 
authors  agreed  as  to  which  are  species 
and  which  varieties,  that  while  Hooker 
and  Amott  reckon  but  five  species,  Ba- 
bington  enumerates  thirty-five.  In  a 
popular  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  may  he  considered 
typical  species.  Of  JEL  Idc^ua  no  more  need 
be  said  than  that  it  is  the  original  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Raspberry,  and  in  its 
wild  state  differs  from  the  cultivated 
kinds  mainly  in  its  smaller  size.  B.  rham- 
nifolius  and  B.  coryli/olitu  furnish  the 
Blackberries  of  the  hedges.  In  which  the 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  reflexed  ;  B.  fntticoaiut 
has  also  a  reflexed  calyx,  but  the  leaves 
are  hoary  beneath.  B.  c<emi8  furnishes 
Dewberries,  distinguished  by  the  large 
size  of  the  grains,  which  are  covered  with 
bloom  and  few  in  number,  the  whole  being 
closely  clasped  by  the  calyx.  B.  saxatilis, 
the  Roebuck-berry,  and  the  badge  of  the 
M'Nabs,  is  an  herbaceous  species  found  in 
mountainous  places  in  the  North,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  temate  leaves,  and  fruit 
of  few  red  large  grains.  B.  Chamtemorus, 
the  Cloudberry,  and  badge  of  the  M'Far- 
lanes.  Is  also  herbaceous,  with  an  erect 
stem  six  to  eight  Inches  high,  lobed  leaves, 
and  a  single  flower  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  large  orange-red  fruit  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  double-flowering  Bubtu  of 
gardens  is  a  variety  of  B.  frtUico8us.  B. 
laciniatics,  of  which  the  native  country  is 
unknown.  Is  a  rampant  species  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  and  large  black  fruit,  which  are 
highly  ornamental  during  autumn.  B. 
odoraius,  the  American  Bramble,  is  an  erect 
unbranohed  shrub,  with  large  flve-lobed 
leaves.and  rose-coloured  flowers.  B.occidenr 
talis,  the  Virginian  Raspberry,  has  pinnate 
I  and  temate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  black 
fruit.  Other  species  are  grown  in  gardens, 
and  two  or  three  are  deemed  worthy  of  the 
conservatory.  French  :  Bonce ;  German : 
Brombeerstranch.  [C.  A.  J.j 

The  Raspberrj',  B.  Idceu»,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  with  perennial  creeping  roots,  bi- 
ennial stems,  which  are  round  vlllose  or 
prickly,  and  pinnate  leaves  which  become 
trifoliate  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoots.  The  stems  are  technically  termed 
catiM.  The  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  most  countries  In  Europe. 
It  grows  wild  as  far  north  as  I^t.  70°, 
and  southward  it  appears  to  have  been 
abundant  on  Mount  Ida,  In  Asia  Minor, 
Lat.  39°  40'.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
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ind  Linnsus  retained  the  classic  name  of 
da,  with  which  it  was  associated  by  Dlos- 
•orideft.  It  was  called  in  Greek  Batos 
hl/iia,  and  in  Latin  Bubu$  Idcea,  the  Brani- 
)le  of  Mount  Ida.  The  generic  name  of 
R^ibua  is  from  the  Celtic  rub,  red.  The 
rrult  is  called  in  German  Hindbeer  or 
Himbfer,  in  Dutch  Braamboog,  and  in  Da- 
\ifih  Hindebdr.  Gerarde  calls  it \B(U7n«  or 
Hindberry;  in  ScotUind  the  plants  and 
rruits  are  called  Ba$p»  very  generally, 
doubtless  from  the  roughness  of  the  stems; 
but  it  is  also  known  by  the  older  Saxon  or 
Serman  name  of  Eindbeer  in  some  parts, 
and  that  is  used  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : 

'Twas  only  to  b«ar  the  yorlinc  ting. 
And  pu'  the  erawflowcr  round  the  ipringt 
The  Karlet  bep  and  the  hlndbenie. 
And  the  nut  tbat  lung  frae  the  basel  tree. 
Nor  Kilmenie  vai  pure  ai  pure  could  be. 

The  Raspberry  is  much  employed  by  cooks 
and  confectioners  in  various  ways,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  It 
has  a  peculiarly  rich  aroma,  and  In  this , 
respect  none  of  the  many  varieties  exceeds 
the  Red  Antwerp ;  some  others  are  larger, 
but  Inversely  In  proportion  to  their  size 
they  are  deficient  in  aroma.  [R.  T.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barren  shoots 
of  most  of  our  British  Rubi^  from  being 
too  flexile  to  keep  upright,  bend  down- 
wards even  from  the  hedges  and  thickets 
and  root  their  ends  in  the  soil,  thus  fol- 
lowing that  mode  of  increase  which  in 
the  strawberry  is  effected  by  the  scion. 
The  loop  thus  formed  was  formerly  an 
object  of  occasional  search,  being  reputed 
in  some  counties  (and  we  have  known  it 
so  in  Gloucestershire)  as  capable  of  curing 
hernia  or  rupture  when  used  aright,  to 
which  end  the  afflicted  child  is  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  arch- 
ing bramble.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
it  Is  difficult  to  make  out ;  but,  as  is  re- 
marked in  NotM  and  Queries^  the  passing 
of  children  through  holes  in  the  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  once  an  established  rite, 
is  still  practised  In  various  parts  of  Com- 
wull.  Children  affected  with  hernia  are 
still  passed  through  a  slit  in  an  ash  sapling 
before  sunrise,  fasting;  after  which  the 
slit  portions  are  bound  up,  and  as  they 
unite  so  the  malady  is  cured. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Cornwall  the 
bramble-cure  Is  only  employed  for  boils, 
the  suflferer  being  either  dragged  or  made 
to  crawl  beneath  the  rooted  shoot. 

We  have  heard  of  cows  that  were  said 
to  be  mouse-crope,  or  to  have  been  walked 
over  by  a  shrew-mouse  (an  ancient  way  of 
accounting  for  paralysis),  being  dragged 
through  the  bramble-loop,  in  which  case, 
if  the  creature  could  wait  the  time  of  find- 
ing a  loop  large  enough  and  suflfer  the  drag- 
ging process  at  the  end,  we  should  say  the 
case  would  not  be  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
our  friend's  fat  pig,  who,  when  she  was 
ailing,  '  had  a  mind  to  kill  her  to  make 
sure  on  her.*  [J.  B.] 

RUBY-WOOD.  The  Red  Sanders  wood 
of  commerce,  produced  by  Pterocarpua 
santaliniu. 


RUCKERIA.    A  genus  of  stemless  0«« 
herbs  belonging  to  the  thistle  group  d 
the  C(nnpo«tt(B,and  somewhat  intermediate 
in  character  between  Otkomut  and  £Kr]K9f,  ] 
differing  from  the  former  in  the  ptppw  i 
being  alike  in  the  ray  and  disk-florets,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  sterile  disk-floreti 
having  undivided  stigmas.    The  lesres,  i 
which  arise  from  the  soraewhatwoodyeoUar 
of  the  plant,  are  pinnately-part«i  with  W-  i 
near  segments,  and  the  rayed  flower-bead  ii  [ 
single  on  the  apex  of  a  naked  flowerctalt  i 
B.  tagetoiden  takes  its  name  from  its  not-  > 
ward  resemblance  to  some  French  mail-  i 
golds.    The  cup-shaped  Involucre  conristt  I 
of  a  single  series  of  oblong  pointed  scalce;  I 
the    strap-shaped  ray-florets  are  ferlik:  I 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  sterile  (rarelr  ; 
perfect) ;  and  the  woolly  pappus  constats  i 
of  many  series  of  loosely-bearded  white  jj 
hairs.   Tbethree  known  species  at  eratiier 
showy  plants.  [A  A  B>]    , 

RUDBEOKIA.      A    well-known  Ifonh  ,' 
American  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  he- 
longing  to  the  CompositCB,  and  nearly  ^  I 
lated  to  miianthus,  from  which  they  maj  * 
he  recognised  by  the  cone-shaped  Instead 
of  flat  receptacle  on  which  the  florets  are 
seated;  and  from  other  of  their  allies  by  \ 
their  four-sided  achenes.  which  are  either 
naked  or  furnished  with  a  minute  crown- 
shaped  pappus,  and  embraced  by  the  boat- 1 
shaped  chaffy  scales  of   the  receptacle.  ^ 
Prom   among  the  fifteen  known  species, 
at  least  seven   have  been  caltirated  in  > 
gardens.     B.  Ia4:iniatat  'e»7  common  in 
herbaceous  borders,  is  a  smooth  branching 
plant  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  tower  , 
leaves  pinnately  parted,  while  those  of  the 
stem  are  three  or  five-parted,  with  onte 
or  lance-shaped  toothed  segments.  The  | 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads  hare  drooping 
rays,  neutral,  and  in  a  single  series;  and 
the  tubular  and  perfect  disk-florets  are ,. 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.    B.  fttrte  Is  I 
clothed  throughout  with  rough  bairs,  the  i 
stems  slightly  branched,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  leaves  spathulate  lhre^  , 
nerved,  and  the  upper  ones  ovate  or  lanc^  , 
shaped  and  sessile,  while  the  handsome  ij 
fiower-heads  with  bright-yellow  nys  and  i  j 
dark-purple  disk  are  borne  on  the  naked  | 
summits  of  the  branches.    Both  arc  Cans-  | 
dian  as  well  as  United  States  plants.  Tbt 
species  are   desirable    and  suitable  iai 
planting  In  flower-borders.  Llnn»;8 named 
the  genus  after  the  Professors  Budbect, 
father  and  son,  who  were  his  predecessor* 
atUpsal.  [AABJ 

RUDDE&     Calendula   QgieiMii»;  *^ 
Chry8anthemum  segetum. 

RUDERALIS.   Growing  among  rabbit 
or  in  waste  places. 

RUDGE A.    A  genus  of  Cinchonaeea,  coffl 
slsting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Goii 
ana,  with  greyish  hairy  branches,  hrf^ 
fringed  deciduous  stipules,  and  flowers 
dense  terminal  panicles.   The  limb  of  tl 
calyx  is  divided  Into  five  sharp  segments 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elOTgite< 
tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into  Ave  a  — 
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segments  abruptly  bent  downwards ;  sta- 
mens five,  Included  within  the  corolla; 
style  simple;  stigma  divided  Into  two 
plates.  Prult  succulent,  two-celled,  two- 
seeded.  The  flowers  become  black  as  they 
dry.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUDIMBNTARY.  In  an  incomplete  con- 
dition. 

BFDOLPHIA.  Three  extremely  hand- 
some scarlet-flowered  woody  leguminous 
climbers,  found  in  Mexico  and  Sah  Domin- 
go, form  this  genus,  which  Is  nearly  allied 
to  Erythrina^  though  readily  distinguished 
by  the  simple  instead  of  trifoliate  leaves, 
as  well  as  by  the  calyx,  which  Is  tubular, 
and  rather  deeply  divided  Into  four  teeth, 
the  upper  and  lower  longer  than  the  lateral 
ones.  The  glossy  entire  leaves  are  some- 
I  what  heart-shaped  in  form ;  and  the  hand- 
some flowers— remarliable  for  their  narrow 
pointed  standard  nearly  an  Inch  In  length- 
are  arranged  In  axillary  stalked  racemes, 
which  are  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  long. 
The  pods  are  compressed  and  many-seeded. 
None  of  the  species  are  as  yet  known  In 
gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUB.  BvSa.  — ,  COMMON.  Rata  gra- 
veolen8.  — ,  PBN.  Thalictrum  fiavum.  — , 
GOATS.  OalegaoScinalis.  —,  MEADOW. 
Thalictrum  flamm.  — ,  SYRIAN.  Pegor 
mm  Hannala.  — ,  WALL.  Asplenium 
Buta  muraria. 

RUK  (Fr.)  Ruta.  —  DE  CHfiVRE. 
Galega  oMeinalis.  —  DE  MURAILLE. 
Asplenium  Ruta  mararia.  —  DBS  CHI  ENS. 
ScTophtOaria  canina.  —  DBS  JARDINS. 
Buta  graveolens.  —  DESPRfiS.  Thalictrum 
Jkamm. 

RUELLIA.  A  large  genus  of  Acantha- 
CMB,  consisting  of  pilose  herbs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  They  have 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  spikes,  with  leafy  bracts.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  somewhat 
eampauulate.  with  a  limb  composed  of  five 
eqnal  spreading  segments ;  the  four  dldy- 
namouB  stamens  are  Included;  the  style 
is  simple,  with  a  subulate  stigma ;  and  the 
ei«wule  Is  two-celled,  with  six  to  eight 
seeds.  Some  species  are  cultivated  because 
of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.      [W.  C] 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  used  in 
the  East  In  the  preparation  of  a  blue  colour- 
Ing-roacter  of  the  nature  of  Indigo,  but  no 
precise  Information  exists  as  to  the  partl- 
ctUar  species  thus  employed.  One  of  the 
most  important  Is  a  Chinese  plant,  tem- 
porarily named  R.  indigotica  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. This  Is  extensively  cultivated  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  NIngpo  and  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Chekiang,  and  the  Indigo 
prepared  from  it  is  largely  used  by  the 
country-people  for  dyeing  their  blue  cloth. 
The  pigment  Is  prepared  from  the  entire 
plant  by  a  process  somewhat  resembling 
that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
common  Indigo.  The  plant  forms  a  bush 
afoot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  cut 
down  before  the  flowers  appear.  Large 
qoantities  of  it  are  thrown  Intp  a  circular 


tank  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  covered  with  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  about  five  days,  when 
they  become  partially  decomposed,  and  are 
removed  by  means  of  large  flat-headed 
brooms  made  of  bamboo  twigs.  The  water 
Is  then  well  stirred  with  the  brooms,  and 
kept  in  a  rapid  circular  motion  for  some 
time,  and  about  forty  pounds  of  lime  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  It,  after  which  It  Is 
beaten  with  bamboo  rakes  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  thick  paste  of 
blue  colouring-matter  packed  In  baskets 
and  exposed  for  sale— It  being  used  for  dye- 
ing while  In  a  wet  state.  The  Chinese 
name  TIen-ching  Is  given  to  both  the  in- 
digo of  this  plant,  and  to  that  of  IsatU  irir 
digottca.  In  Assam  a  species  of  Ruellia 
called  Room  or  Roum,  which  Is  probably 
identical  with  the  Chinese,  Is  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  others  In  Pegu,  Bur- 
mah,  and  Singapore.  [A.  S.] 

RUEWORTS.  LIndley's  name  for  the 
RiUacem. 

RUPESCENS,  RUFUS.  Pale  red,  mixed 
with  brown. 

RUGA.  A  wrinkle  :  hence  rugose,  co- 
vered with  wrinkled  lines,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  are  convex ;  as  the  leaves  of 
garden  sage. 

RUIZI  A.  The  name  given  to  a  few  shrubs 
of  the  8tercuMa,ce(B  found  In  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  and  closely  related  to  Dombeya 
or  AstrapcBa,  but  differing  In  all  the  twenty 
stamens  of  the  flowers  being  anther-bear- 
ing, as  well  as  in  their  ten-celled  ovary. 
The  four  species  are  named  respectively 
palmata,  lobata,  cordata,  and  dUsecta,  from 
their  palmate  or  maple-like,  lobed  heart- 
shaped  or  dissected  leaves,  which  are  stalk- 
ed alternate  and  downy  underneath.  The 
white  or  rosy  flowers,  somewhat  like  minia- 
ture mallows,  are  disposed  in  axillary 
stalked  cymes,  each  flower  having  a  flve- 
parted  calyx  with  two  bracts  at  its  base ; 
flve  oblong  clawed  petals ;  twenty  stamens; 
and  a  ten-celled  ovary  crowned  with  ten 
short  styles.  The  fruits  are  ten- celled 
globular  capsules  with  two  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  name  of  Dr.  Hippollte  Ruiz,  an 
eminent  Spanish  botanist  and  traveller  in 
Peru  and  Chill,  is  perpetuated  In  this  ge- 
nus. [A.  A.  B.J 

RULINGIA.  Under  this  name  are  asso- 
ciated about  a  dozen  species  of  Australian 
plants  belonging  to  the  Byttneriacea,  and 
closely  related  to  Byttneria  itself,  but 
readily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the 
strap-like  appendage  seen  on  the  back  of 
the  petals  in  that  genus.  They  are  small 
erect  branching  bushes,  the  stems  and 
especially  the  leaves  more  or  less  clothed 
with  soft  starry  hairs,  like  those  seen  on 
Thomasia  and  Lasiopetalum.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  axillary 
or  terminal  cymes.  They  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx  with  triangular  segments ;  flvepetals, 
concave  at  the  base.wlth  the  sides  Incurved 
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»(>  as  to  form  a  Uctle  bag,  and  strap-shaped 
upwards ;  ten  stamens  sllgbtly  united  at 
the  base  Into  a  ring,  the  alternate  ones 
only  (tearing  anthers;  and  a  five-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  five  moreor  lens  united 
Ktylps.  The  fruits  are  smooth  or  rough 
flve-relled  capsules  the  size  of  peas,  with 
one  seed  In  each  cell.  R,  Drummondii,  a 
Swan  River  species,  from  the  loblng  of  its 
leaves  together  with  Its  habit  resembling 
that  of  Achillea,  has  been  called  achilleop- 
bU.  R.  althan/olia  Is  in  cultivation,  so  also 
are  B.  eorj/li/olia  and  a  few  others,  but  none 
are  reniarkal>Ie  for  their  beauty.  The 
white  starry  flowersdo  notexceed  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUMBEH.  A  Malayan  name  for  I^erar- 
diadulcis. 

BUMBITA.  A  Malayan  name  for  the 
Sago  Ftdm, 

RVMEX.  The  Dock  and  Sorrel  genua— 
a  large  and  widely  distributed  group  of 
Polygonacecn,  occurring  chiefly  In  the  tem- 
perate xones  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
herbs,  more  rarely  undershrubs,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  sheathing  stipules  (ochrea), 
and  vertlclllate  racemose  flowers  arranged 
In  A  paniculate  manner.  Tttese  have  a 
slz-leaved  perianth— the  three  outer  leares 
cohering  at  the  base  and  herbaceous,  the 
three  inner  larger,  somewhat  coloured,  in- 
creasing much  In  size  after  flowering, 
when  they  often  display  a  central  tubercle; 
stamens  six :  styles  three,  with  pencil-like 
stigmas ;  nut  three-edged,  enclosed  in  the 
three  inner  connivent  enlarged  leaves  of 
the  perianth.  Many  of  the  species  are 
troublesome  weeds.  Some  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  Rhubarb-root,  and 
others  are  cultivated  for  their  pleasant 
add  foliage. 

There  are  a  good  many  British  species 
belonging  to  this  genus,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  or  subgenera:— 

Lapathum:  the  Dock.  In  this  the 
flowers  are  usually  perfect,  very  rarely 
dioecious,  the  Inner  perianth-leaves  usu- 
ally tubercled ;  styles  free,  with  multifld 
stigmas.  They  are  insipid  herbs,  with 
pinnate-veined  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
whorls ;  flowers  In  two  three  or  flve  rows 
in  each  whorl ;  pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base.  The  British  species  are  K  tnarttmtw, 
palvMris,  p^Uclier,  obttuifoHuB^  conglome- 
ratua,  Banguitieus,  pratmsia,  cngpua,  <i;Q[ua- 
ticuB,  Hydrolapathumt  &nd  alpivMB.  This 
latter  species  is  doubtless  an  introduced 
plant,  but  is  well  naturalised  in  the  mid- 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  known 
as  Monk's  Rhubarb. 

Acetoaa :  the  Sorrel.  In  this  group  the 
flowers  are  often  dioecious  or  polygaraonsly 
monoecious;  perianth-segments  without 
tubercles ;  styles  adhering  to  the  angles 
of  the  ovary,  with  multifld  stigrmas.  They 
are  acid  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  usually 
hastate  or  sagittate  leaves,  and  few-flower- 
ed whorls,  the  flowers  In  one  or  two  rows 
in  each  whorl ;  pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base  In  most  of  the  species.  Only  two 
species  of  this  section  occur  in  Britain,  B. 


AeetoBa  and  Acetosella ;  but  It  includes  alio 
the  French  Sorrel,  B.  sctUaiuB,  whidi  bn 
polygamously  monoecious  flowers,  and  hM 
escaped  from  cultivation  In  a  few  places. 

BumoBtrum,  the  third  group,  contalu 
no  British  species.  It  occurs  in  Abyssinia 
and  Arabia,  and  comprises  insipid  tinder 
shrubs  with  palmately-velned  leaves,  snd 
few-flowered  whorls,  having  the  pealceb 
articulated  at  the  middle.  The  flowen 
are  usually  perfect,  rarely  monoecious ;  the 
styles  adhere  to  the  angles  of  the  ovary 
as  In  B.  Acetoaa,  but  the  stigmas  are  not 
many-cleft.  [J.  T.  8.] 

K  obUisi/oUus,  the  Common  Dock,  and 
several  othera  are  well-lniown  as  being 
among  the  greatest  pests  to  agricultori£t& 
A  few  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sup- 
posed medicinal  properties  of  their  roots, 
and  some  as  potherbs,  the  acidity  in  tbelr 
leaves  rendering  them  botli  wholesome  and 
agreeable  for  such  purposes. 

The  Common  Sorrel,  R.  Acetoaa,  is  a 
perennial,  and  Is  generally  foimd  In  i»  i 
tures  where  the  soil  Is  Inclined  to  be  irony. 
Formerly  this  plant  was  cultivated  iB  j 
gardens  for  Its  leaves,  which  were  used  as 
spinach  or  in  salads,  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  held  in  great  repate. 
After  the  Introduction  of  the  French  8or 
rel.with  large  succulent  leaves.  It  grsdoallj 
lost  its  position  as  a  salad  and  potherb,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  entirely  dia> 
carded  from  cultivation. 

The  Buckler-shaped  or  French  Sorrd, 
R  aeitUUiia,  Is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  Is  stated  to  have 
been  Introduced  Into  this  country  In  15«. 
The  leaves  arc  blunt,  somewliat  balbert- 
shaped,  glaucous  smooth  soft  and  fleshy. 
The  stems  are  inclined  to  spread,  but  rise 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
bear  numerous  greenish-white  flowers  dte- 
I>0Ked  in  terminal  clustered  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  B,  Acetoaa,  and  are  considered 
preferable  on  account  of  being  more  suc- 
culent, with  rather  less  acidity. 

The  Sorrels  are  considered  of  great  Im- 
portance in  French  cookery,  and  are  both 
agreeable  to  eat  and  very  wholesome,  al- 
though but  little  valued  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  tables,  i 
On  the  Continent  sorrel  Is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  in  the  vegetable  markets  of 
Paris  It  is  nearly  as  abundant  during  the 
season  as  peas  are  in  those  of  Londoa. 
It  abounds  in  oxalic  acid,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  powerful  antiscorbutic  The  Frendi 
have  several  varieties.  [W.  B.  R] 

RUMFORDIA.  The  only  species  of  this  ) 
genus,  B.  noribunda,  is  a  handsome  oppo-  ' 
site-leaved  Mexican  bush  of  the  Compoiilm, 
related  to  the  North  American  Hewmsia, 
and  differing  chiefly  in  habit.  The  whole 
plant  is  smooth,  and  the  erect  stems,  tar- 1, 
nished  with  ample  glossy  leaves,  terminate  \ 
in  a  panicle  of  very  numerous  brlgh^yd•  j 
low  flower-heads  each  about  an  Inch  across, 
and  Interspersed  with  oblong  bracts.  The  | 
leaves  are  ovate,  narrowed  to  the  base, 
shortly  pointed,  and  three-nenred.  Each 
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head  is  stalked,  and  has  an  Involucre  of 
fifteen  scales— the  five  outer  leafy,  the 
ten  Inner  much  smaller,  pointed,  and  em- 
bracing by  their  bases  the  corresponding 
achenes  of  the  strap-shaped  ray-florets, 
which  hear  pistils  only;  while  the  central 
tuhular  florets  are  perfect,  and  have  their 
achenes  emhraced  by  chaffy  scales  some- 
what like  those  of  the  ray.         [A.  A.  R] 

KUMINATED.  Pierced  by  Irregular  pas- 
sages, filled  with  colouring  matter  or  mi- 
nute dead  cell-membranes,  as  the  albumen 
of  nutmeg. 

RUMOHRA.    Polystiehum. 

RUMPHIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree, 
native  of  Malabar,  and  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  genus  of  AnacardiacecB. 
The  leaves  are  simple,  and  the  flowers  in 
terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  three-cleft, 
tnbular ;  there  are  three  petals  and  as 
many  stamens ;  the  ovary  is  solitary,  and 
the  fruit  is  fleshy,  top-shaped,  marked  with 
three  furrows,  and  containing  a  three- 
celled  three-seeded  stone.  The  generic 
name  celebrates  a  botanist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, known  particularly  by  his  work  on 
the  Botany  of  Amboyna.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUNCH.    Baphanus  Baphanitttrum. 

RUNCINATE.  Curved  In  a  direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  :  as  the  leaf  of 
Leontodcn  Taraxacum. 

RFNCINATO-LACINIATB.  Both  run- 
cinate  and  laclniate. 

RCINNER  A  prostrate  slender  stem 
rooting  at  Its  extremity,  as  In  the  straw- 
berry. 

RUPESTRIS.  Growing  on  rocks,  or  In 
rocky  places. 

RUPICOLA.    Inhabiting  rocks. 

RUPPIA.  A  submersed  aquatic  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Naiadacece,  and  distin- 
erulsbed  from  PotamogeUm  by  having  the 
four  one-seeded  capsules  on  long  stalks. 
B.  marUima,  the  only  species,  is  an  un- 
attractive plant  with  the  habit  of  the 
smaller  pondweeds,  remarkable  only  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  stalk  or  spadix  which 
bears  the  seed-vessels.  This  in  Its  early 
stage  Is  included  withinsheathingbracteas, 
but  as  the  flowers  approach  maturity,  their 
stalks  become  spiral  and  lengthen  five  or 
six  Inches,  thus  raising  the  flowers  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  plant  is  very 
widely  diffused,  being  found  In  Britain 
and  America,  and  also  In  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  constantly  preserving  the  same 
appearance.  [0.  A,  J.] 

RUPREOHTIA.  A  genus  of  Polyg(mace(e, 
Inhabiting  the  West  Indies.  Brazil,  and 
Guiana,  distinguished  from  the  closely 
allied  genus  THplarU  by  having  the  fruit 
pyramidal  with  three  furrows,  and  the 
nucleus  three-lobed,  runclnate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

RFPTILE.    Bursting  irregularly,  not  in 
the  line  of  union  of  parts  In  cohesion. 
BUPTINERVIS,  RUPTtN'BRVIUS. 


[hush 


When  a  straight-ribbed  leaf  has  its  ribs 
interrupted  or  swollen  at  Intervals. 

RUPTUREWORT.  Hemiaria  glabra', 
also  AUemanthera  polygonoides. 

RUPTURING.  An  Irregular  not  definite 
mode  of  bursting. 

RUSCU8.  Evergreen  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Asparageoe  of  liliaceous  plants. 
Its  characters  are:— Root  not  bulbous; 
flowers  six-parted,  persistent,  imperfect ; 
stamens  connected  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing a  nectary ;  fruit  a  berry.  JB.  actOeatus, 
the  Butcher's  Broom  or  Knee-HoIIy,  is  a 
singular  plant,  growing  wild  mostly  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England.butfrequently 
planted  in  shrubberies.  The  stems,  which 
are  green  erect  rigid  and  branched  above, 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
bear  numerous  small  coriaceous  leaves, 
each  terminating  In  a  single  spine.  The 
flowers  are  small  greenish-white,  and  soli- 
tary on  the  disk  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  berry 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  like  those  of 
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asparagus,  and  the  mature  plants  made 
Into  brooms.  B.  racemosus  or  Alexandrinus 
is  a  favourite  evergreen  shrub  with  thick 
unarmed  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of 
small  flowers.  B.  androgyniis,  a  native  of 
the  Canaries,  bears  Its  flowers  along  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  In  B.  Hypophyllum, 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  they  are  borne 
beneath  the  leaves ;  and  In  B.Hypoglo88um, 
also  from  the  South  of  Europe,  on  the  up- 
per side  under  a  leaflet.  French :  Fragon 
piquant ;  German  :  Mawdom.     [C.  A.  J.] 

RUSH,  POLISHING,  or  DUTCH  RUSH- 
ES. The  commercial  name  of  Equisetmn 
hyemale,  which  is  Imported  principally 
from  Holland,  as  a  material  for  polishing 
wood,  ivory,  and  brass,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  silex  it  contains  in 
its  tissues,  which  is  so  abundant  that  the 
form  may  be  retained  when  the  plant  is 
burnt.  The  greater  number  of  the  particles. 
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according  to  Brewster,  form  simple  straight 
lines ;  but  the  rest  are  grouped  into  oval 
forms,  connected  together  like  the  pearls 
of  a  necklace  by  a  chain  of  particles  form- 
ing a  sort  of  curvilinear  quadrangle,  these 
rows  of  oval  combinations  I>eing  arranged 
In  pairs.  In  the  straw  and  chaff  of  wheat, 
&c.,  which  is  also  gocnl  when  burnt  for 
polishing,  he  noticed  analogous  pheno- 
mena, but  the  particles  were  arranged  In  a 
different  manner,  and  displayed  figures  of 
singular  t>eauty.  [M.  J.  BO 

RUSH.  Juncua.  —.BALD.  Psilocarya. 
-,  BOG.  Schcenus.  — ,  BULL.  Scirpua 
lacuatria.  — ,CLUR  Scirpua.  —,  DUTCH. 
Equisetum  hyemale.  —,  FLOWERING. 
Butomm  umbellatua.  — ,  HARESTAIL. 
Eriophorum vaginatum.  —.HORNED.  C©- 
ratoscfuenua.  — ,  MOSS.  Juncua  aqfuirroatia. 
—,NVT.  Scleria.  —.PAPER.  Papyrtia  anti- 
quorum.  — ,  SCOURING.  Equiaetum  hye- 
male. — ,  SPIKE.  Eleocharia.  — ,  TWIG. 
Cladium.    — ,  WOOD.    Luzula. 

RUSOT.  A  watery  medicinal  extract 
prepared  in  India  from  the  sliced  roots 
stem  and  branches  of  Berberia  Lyeium, 
and  B.  ariatata. 

RUSSELIA.  A  genus  of  Serophulariacea, 
containing  several  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  They  have 
angular  branches,  with  entire  opposite  ter- 
nate  or  whorled  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
In  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  dilated 
upwards,  and  the  limb  two-lipped ;  the  four 
stamens  are  included,  the  anthers  com- 
posed of  two  divaricate  cells ;  the  style  is 
simple ;  the  stigma  obtuse ;  and  the  globu- 
lar capsule  has  an  attenuated  beak,  is  two- 
celled,  each  of  the  cells  containing  several 
small  seeds.  C^.C] 

RUSSIAN  MATS.  An  article  of  com- 
merce manufactured  from  the  inner  bark 
of  Tilia. 

RUSSULA.  Agenusofglll-bearlngfVttHr* 
distinguished  principally  from  Lactariua 
by  the  absence  of  milk.  The  species  are 
numerous,  but  so  variable  in  form  and 
colour— which  exhibits  the  brightest  scar- 
let, pink,  white,  yellow,  livid,  &c..  In  one 
and  the  same  species— that  they  are  often 
very  difficult  to  distinguish,  though  when 
once  ascertained  they  are  easy  of  recogni- 
tion, even  under  considerable  disguise. 
The  gills  are  either  white  or  of  an  apricot- 
yellow,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
spores.  Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  de- 
pressed in  age.  The  gills  are  mostly  brittle 
and  entire,  with  a  peculiar  character  of 
their  own.  which,  without  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  at  once 
indicates  the  genus.  Some  are  extremely 
acrid,  while  others  are  mild  and  esculent. 
They  are  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
though  seldom  used  In  England.  Mrs.  Hus- 
sey.  however,  was  a  great  advocate  for 
them,  and  speaks  of  one  species  as  giving 
a  daily  and  welcome  supply  to  an  Invalid 
who  could  neither  relish  nor  digest  any 
other  food.  [M.  J.  R] 


RUST.  The  common  name  of  Tricho- 
haaia  RuJbigo  vera,  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the 
natural  order  Puccinioei,  which,  with  one 
or  two  other  closely  allied  species  con- 
founded with  it  by  the  farmer,  preys  upon 
the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  &c  of  cereals. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  con- 
ditions of  Puccinia  graminia,  but  this  is 
not  fully  borne  out  by  closer  inquiry.  Rust 
does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  com  so 
long  as  it  Is  confined  to  the  flaggy  leaves, 
as  It  seldom  grows  except  when  they  are 
over-luxuriant,  but  it  is  a  formidable  ad- 
versary when  it  attacks  the  chaff  or  seed ; 
and  the  more  so  because  It  Is  Impossible 
to  suggest  any  remedy.  Every  protospore 
is  shed  long  before  the  grain  Is  reaped,  and 
therefore  steeping  the  seed  is  useless.  The 
application  of  any  dressing  to  the  soil  Is 
almost  like  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel.  White  wheat  Is  more  subject  to 
have  the  chaft  affected  than  red  ;  indeed, 
some  varieties  are  scarcely  ever  entlr^ 
free  from  the  parasite.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RUSTY.   The  same  as  Ferruginous. 

RUTABAGA  The  Swedish  Turnip,  Broa- 
aica  campeatria  rutabaga. 

RUTACE^  (Rutoe,  DioamefB,  FraxinellecB, 
Rueu!orta).  A  large  order  of  polypetalous 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  rarely  herbs,  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  glandular  dots,  especially  on  the  fo- 
liage, and  often  strongly  scented.  The 
leaves  are  frequently  opposite,  simple  or 
more  generally  compound,  entire  or  rarely 
toothed,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
usually  hermaphrodite  and  regular,  some- 
times showy  and  often  sweet-scented ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  five  each,wlth  thesame 
or  double  the  number  of  stamens  inserted 
on  a  hypogynous  or  somewhat  perigynous 
disk ;  and  the  ovary  has  four  or  five  cells, 
with  two  or  rarely  one  ascending  ovule  in 
each.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  or  l>erry,  rarely 
a  drupe ;  and  the  seeds,  whether  with  or 
without  albumen,  have  always  a  large  em- 
bryo. All  the  above  characters  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  exceptions,  and  there  Is 
little  beyond  the  glandular  dots  of  the 
foliage  to  separate  the  order  on  the  one 
hand  from  SimarvJbacea,  and  on  the  other 
from  BuraeracecB.  In  Its  geographical 
range,  the  order  extends  over  the  tropical, 
subtropical,  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
whole  globe;  It  is,  however,  scarce  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  disappears  entirely  in 
cold  climates  and  at  great  elevations. 

Taken  In  its  most  extended  sense,  the 
order  Is  now  divided  Into  seven  tribes, 
several  of  which,  and  not  always  those 
which  are  most  distinct  In  character,  are 
often  considered  as  separate  orders.  They 
&re—Cuaparie<B :  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, comprising  nine  genera  of  which  the 
most  Important  are  Almeidea,  Qdlipea,  TV 
corea,  and  Monnieria.  Rutece :  dispersed 
chiefly  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  with  six  genera. 
Including  Rvta,  Peganum,  and  Dictamnua. 
Dioameca:  eleven  genera  all  South  Afri- 
can, chiefly  Dioama  and  small  genera  sepa- 
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rated  from  It.  BoronUc^ :  eighteen  genera, 
all  Australian,  including  Zieria,  Boronia, 
Phebdlmm,  Chrotcea,  Correay  &c  Xanthoxy- 
lea :  dispersed  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  seven- 
teen genera,  including  Melicope,  Evodia, 
Choi»yafXarUhoxylon,E8enbeckia,&c.  Tod- 
daliecB :  chiefly  tropical  in  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  comprising  nine  genera, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Toddalia,  Eortia, 
Acronychia,  and  Skimmia.  AurantiecB :  ulso 
tropical,  but  almost  limited  to  Asia,  thir- 
teen genera,  including  Olycosmia,  Limonia, 
Murraya,  Clauseruit  Atalantia,  Citrus,  &c. 
The  Ave  first  of  the  above  tribes  have  their 
ovary  usually  lobed,  and  their  fruit  capsu- 
lar of  dividing  into  cocci ;  whilst  Todda- 
Ueee  and  Atarantiete  differ  In  their  undivided 
and  indehiscent  fruit,  usually  a  berry  or 
rarely  a  drupe.  The  Aurantiece  have  until 
lately  been  almost  universally  admitted  as 
a  distinct  order :  see  Aubastiace^  and 
Xasthozylb^. 

RUTA.  This  genus  gives  Its  name  to 
(he  order  RutacecB.  The  species  are  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hendsphere.  The 
leaves  are  beset  with  small  glands,  con- 
taining a  powerfully  smelling  oil ;  they  are 
pinnate  or  much-divided.  The  %)wer8  are 
yellowish  or  greenish,  and  arranged  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  racemes.  The  calyx  has 
fbor  persistent  sepals ;  the  petals  are  four, 
concave;  stamens  eight;  ovary  four-lobed, 
on  a  short  thick  disk-like  stalk,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  ring  of  eight  glandular 
pores;  style  one;  fruit  capsular,  four- 
celled,  with  six  to  eight  seeds  In  each  cell. 

The  Common  Rue,  B.  graveolen3y  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated In  this  country.  It  is  a  somewhat 
dimbby  plant,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
I  pimuitely  divided  bluish-green  leaves,  and 
yellowish  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs.  The 
first  flower  that  opens  has  usually  ten  sta- 
mens, the  others  eight  only.  These  sta- 
mens are  of  unequal  length ;  each  is  bent 
inwards  In  Its  turn  to  touch  the  pistil, 
and  after  the  pollen  has  been  shed  it  bends 
back  again.  The  powerful  fetid  odour  and 
acrid  taste  of  this  plant  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 

Roe  Is  used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant 
and  narcotic  in  flatulent  colic,  hysteria, 
&c  Its  active  properties  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  its  much  more  general  use,  but 
practitioners  have  been  perhaps  deterred 
from  employing  it,  by  the  symptoms  of 
aerido-narootic  poisoning  induced  by  an 
overdose.  Locally  applied.  Rue  is  a  power- 
ful Irritant.  One  species  Indeed,  B.  mon- 
toRo,  Is  said  to  be  so  powerful  chat  it  is 
dangerous  to  handle  the  plant,  even  when 
the  hands  are  protected  by  gloves.  Rue 
wasemployed  medicinally  by  the  ancients; 
for  ages  it  was  considered  potent  to  ward 
off  contagion,  and  it  Is  still  employed  to 
keep  off  noxious  Insects.  Rue  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  French  perfume, 
entitled  vinegar  of  the  Pour  Thieves.  The 
Italians  are  stated  to  eat  the  leaves  in 
salads.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Rue  as  Herb 


of  Grace.  Several  species  besides  those 
mentioned  in  this  notice  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  this  country.  The  name  Buta 
is  from  the  Greek  rwo,  to  preserve,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  effects  of  the  plant  on  the 
health.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUTILANS,  RUTILUS.  Reddish,  with 
a  metallic  lustre ;  also  brick-red. 

RXJTOSMA.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  a  herbaceous  plant,  B.  texana,  growing 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  &c.,  and  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Bviaeea.  It  is  a  low- 
growing  plant,  sending  up  many  stems 
from  a  thick  root,  having  linear  entire 
Btrong-scented  leaves,  and  flowers  whose 
structure  differs  from  that  of  Bvta  and 
other  adjacent  genera  in  the  petals  being 
comparatively  flat,  and  in  having  an  eight- 
lobed  disk  without  pores,  a  two-celled 
ovary,  and  rough  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUTTON-ROOT.  An  Indian  dye-root, 
Maharanga  Emodi. 

RUTTTA.  A  genus  of  Acanthacem,  from 
South  Africa,  containing  a  single  species. 
It  has  four  stamens,  the  two  barren  ones 
being  very  short ;  and  the  base  of  the  an- 
thers is  mucronate.  The  capsule  is  four- 
seeded;  and  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are 
very  long  and  slender.  {W.  C] 

RUTSCH I  A.  A  genus  of  Marcgraviacece, 
containing  about  eight  tropical  American 
species,  mostly  forming  epiphytal  or  scan- 
dent  shrubs,  which  have  thick  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  terminal  often  very  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers.  It  Is  distinguished  from 
the  two  allied  genera  Marcgravia  and  No- 
rantea,  by  its  petals  being  connate  at  their 
bases,  and  by  having  only  flve  instead  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  [A.  S.] 

RYANIA.  A  genus  consisting  of  half-a 
dozen  species  from  tropical  America,  chiefly 
Guiana,  properly  belonging  to  Flacourtia- 
cecB,  but  on  account  of  the  cupular  disk 
surrounding  the  ovary  In  some  species, 
erroneously  placed  in  Pcusifloracece  by  some 
writers.  The  Byaniaa  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate almost  entire  leaves,  axillary  pedun- 
cles, no  corolla,  numerous  stamens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  and  a  capsule  having  three 
to  flve  cells  and  valves.  [B.  S.] 

RYE.  Secale  cerecUe.  —,  SPURRED.  The 
grain  of  Rye,  In  an  ergoted  condition.  — , 
WILD.    Elymua. 

RTHAN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  Basil, 
Odmum  Basilicum. 

RYKIA.  A  genus  of  Pandanacece,  allied 
to  Pandanus.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are :  a  one-celled  fruit,  with  a 
columnar  top,  hollow  internally,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  fruit ;  while  the 
style  grows  out  into  a  hard  homy  mass, 
and  is  after  a  time  divided  into  two  branch- 
es. B.  /urcata,  a  native  of  Java,  is  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  old  name  of  Pandamis. 
The  present  genus  is  named  in  compliment 
to  a  Dutch  naval  officer.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RTSSO  PTERYa  A  genus  of  MalpUfMor 
cea,  consisting  of  shrubs  of  a  climbing 
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habit,  natives  of  the  Molaccas.  The  flowers 
are  In  branched  clusters  frequently  unf- 
I  sexual,  owing  to  the  abortive  condition  of 
the  ovaries,  which  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  villous  tubercles.    The  petals  are 
Ave,  entire ;  stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  united 
below  Into  a  cup  by  means  of  their  flla- 
I  ments;  ovaries  three,  one-celled,  each  with 
I  a  single  pendulous  ovule ;  styles  three ; 
I  fruit  In  three  divisions,  or  fewer  by  abor- 
I  tlon,  coherent  In  the  axis  of  the  flower, 
i  prolonged  at  the  top  Into  a  wing-like  pro- 
cess, which  Is  thickened  on  Its  upper  mar- 
gin, while  Its  sides  are  beset  with  tubercles, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.T.M.] 

I  RTTIDEA.  The  name  of  a  tropical  Afri- 
can shrub  of  the  family  Oinchonacece.  The 
flowers  are  tufted,  in  terminal  spikes :  the 
bracts  and  calyx  hairy.  The  corolla  is 
smooth,  funnel-shaped.  Its  limb  divided 
into  five  oval  spreading  lobes;  anthers 
five,  sessile.  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RTTIDOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Oeme- 
raceai,  principally  found  In  the  West  Indies, 
and  consisting  of  shrubby  or  even  arbores- 
cent plants.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
more  or  less  of  an  ovate  shape ;  and  the 
flowers  appear  In  axillary  cymes,  and  are 
•generally  white,  greenish,  or  pale  yellow. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
segments;  the  corolla  cyathiform  and 
oblique;  the  stamens  scarcely  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla;  and  the  ovary  im- 
mersed in  the  calyx  is  surrounded  by  a 
glandular  ring.  Hie  different  species  con- 
stitute part  of  the  undergrowth  In  virgin 
forests.  [B.  S.] 

SABADILLA.  The  same  at  Oevadllla, 
the  seeds  of  AsofirrcBa  oHicinalU. 

8ABAL.  Next  to  Chamoerop»t  this  Is 
the  most  northern  genus  of  PalmacecB,  one 
of  its  representatives,  S.  Palmetto,  reaching 
in  Carolina  as  far  north  as  latitude  34°  36'. 
Sight  or  nine  species  are  described,  but 
their  botanical  characters  are  very  Imper-^ 
fectly  known,  and  even  the  native  country 
of  the  species  so  long  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  is  uncertain ;  though,  as  all  the 
other  species  are  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  southern  regions  of  North 
America,  It  Is  probable  that  It  originally 
came  from  one  of  those  countries.  Some 
species  have  stout  stems  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  while  others  are  either 
stemleas  or  have  short  creeping  stems. 
Their  leaves  are  large,  fan-»haped  and 
plaited,  and  much  cut  at  the  edge,  with 
fibrous  threads  hanging  from  between  the 
segments ;  and  their  flowerflpikes  are  irre- 
gularly branched  and  bear  perfect  flowers, 
possessing  a  cup-shaped  three-cut  calyx, 
three  petals,  six  nearly  distinct  stamens, 
and  three  ovaries,  which  are  at  first  dis- 
tinct but  at  length  coalesce  and  bear  a 
three-sided  style  and  round-headed  stlgina. 
They  produce  round  or  deeply  two  or  three- 
lobed  dark-green  fruits,  containing  single 
homy  seeds. 


I  The  soft  Interior  of  the  very  short  stem 
of  S.  Adaruoni  Is  eaten  In  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  its  leaves  are  used 
for  platting  Into  hats  resembling  what  are 
called  •chip-hats'  in  this  country— as  also 
are  those  of  the  Palmetto  (S.  Palmetto),  a 
native  of  the  same  locality.  In  Mexico 
the  leaves  of  S.  mexicana  are  applied  to  the 
same  use  and  are  likewise  made  Into  mats, 
the  trees  being  reguUirly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  [A.  a] 

SABBATIA .  A  genus  of  North  American 
herbs  of  the  gentian  family.  The  flowers 
are  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  calyx  is 
divided  Into  from  flve  to  twelve  narrow  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  Is  rotate  and  deciduous. 
Its  limb  divided  Into  as  many  lobes  as  the 
calyx ;  while  to  its  tube  are  attached  an 
equal  number  of  stamens,  which  ultimateljr 
turn  back ;  stigmas  two,  linear,  ultimately 
twisted  In  a  spiral  manner.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-celled  capsule,  opening  when  ripe  by 
two  valves,  and  containing  numerous  very 
small  seeds.  The  young  stems  of  8.  angu- 
laris  are  used  In  the  North  American  States 

.  as  a  vermifuge.  8.  stellaris  Is  in  cultiva- 
tion. [M.  T.  M.] 

I  SABDARIPPA.  HUriscua  SaMaaiffa,  call- 
ed Red  Sorrel  in  theWestand  Rozelle  In  the 
East  Indies, where  It  Is  used  in  tarts,  jellies, 
and  salads,  and  to  form  a  cooling  drink. 

SABIACEiB.  A  small  order  of  dicotyle- 
dons, nearly  allied  to  Sapindacece  and^no- 
cardiacetB  In  the  structure  of  the  ovary 
fruit  and  seeds,  but  differing  essentially 
in  the  stamens  being  equal  In  number  and 
opposite  to  the  petals,  two  of  the  stamens 
being  usually  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  perfect,  the  two  or  three  others  much 
smaller  and  often  without  anthers.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  tropical,  and  form  trees  shrubs 
or  woody  cllmbers,wlth  alternate  simple  or 
pinnate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers  usually  paniculate.  They  are  not 
numerous,  distributed  Into  four  genera,  of 
which  Sabia  is  Asiatic,  Phoxanthua  and 
Ophiocaryon  American,  and  Meliosma  com- 
mon to  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds. 

SABIA.  A  genus  of  SaMacece,  consisting 
of  about  ten  species,  from  tropical  and 
eastern  temperate  Asia.  They  are  all  shrub- 
by, with  weak  or  climbing  branches,  and 
alternate  entire  petlolate  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  usually  greenish,  in  axillary 
cymes  or  panicles  or  rarely  solitary ;  and 
are  remarkable.  In  the  small  order,  for  their 
four  or  flve  stamens  all  nearly  equal  and 
perfect,  and  exactly  opposite  both  to  the 
sepals  and  petals. 

SABICU-WOOD.  Also  called  Savlcu- 
wood,  and  Savico-wood,  a  hard  ship- 
building wood  of  Cuba,  the  produce  of  I^- 
8ilomaSaMctL 

SABINE,  or  8ABINIER.  (Fr.)  Jimipe- 
ruaSabina. 

SABINEA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosce, 
embracing  three  West  Indian  shrubs,  hav- 
ing unequally  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  BoMnia,  but  with  smaller 
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leaflets,  and  the  pea-flowers  as  large  as 
ttaose  of  that  plant,  but  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  raany-tluwered  racemes,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  fascicles  of  two  to  four 
flowers.    These  usually  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  have  a  shortly  bell-shai)ed  flve- 
toothed   calyx ;  a   roundish  standard  the 
length  of  the  free  auricled  wings,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  blunt  keel ;  and  ten 
stamens,  nine  united  and  one  free.    The 
pods  are  compressed,  about  four  inches 
long,  and  have  a  number  of  seeds.  Bxcept- 
1  Ing  in  the  fascicled  Instead  of  racemed 
I  flowers  the  genus  hardly  dlfPers  from  Cour- 
!  setiaf  and  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Tephrosia, 
which  has  terminal  racemes.    The  genus 
is  named  in  compliment  to  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.,  once  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
.  Society  of  London.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I       SABLIER.    (Pr.)    JTitro. 

SABLINE.    (Pr.)  Arenaria.    -DE  MA- 
^  HON.    Arenaria  balearica. 

I       SABOT.      (Pr.)      Cyprlpedium.     —  DE 
VENUS.    Cypripedium  Calceolw. 
SABUDANA.    An  Indian  name  for  Sago. 
SABULOSE.    Growing  In  sandy  places. 

SAC,  SACCU8.  A  bag  or  cup;  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  coronet  of  5ta- 
pelia,  &c.    SaeciUus  is  a  little  bag. 

SAC  OP  THE  EMBRYO.  The  reside 
of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule,  within  which 
the  embryo  Is  formed. 

8ACCHARATB  or  SACCHARINE.  Har- 
ing  a  sweet  taste. 

SACCHARUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Andropogonece.  It  has 
the  inflorescence  in  loose  panicles,  which 
are  often  very  beautiful ;  spikelets  more 
or  less  lanceolate;  glumes  two-valved 
two-flowered,  enveloped  in  long  wool ; 
lower  flower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upper 
bermaphrodite  with  two  pales;  stamens 
one  to  three;  stigmas  woolly  thick  and 
generally  violet-coloured.  Steudel  de- 
scribes sixty-two  species,  which  have  a 
wide  geographic  range,  though  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries. 

The  most  important  species  is  Sacchanim 
ojfflcinarum,  the  Sugar  Cane  of  commerce, 
respecting  which  Loudon  has  the  follow- 
ing observations  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants  :—*  This  grass  or  reed,  though  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  has  become  of  im- 
mense importance  in  modem  times.  There 
are  many  varieties  or  species,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  natives  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  meadows  in  both  the  Indies, 
China,  Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
South  America.  It  Is  cultivated  in  a  zone 
extending  from  35°  to  40°  on  each  side  of 
the  equator.  Where  it  was  first  cultivated 
is  unknown— in  ail  probability  in  India, 
for  the  Venetians  imported  it  from  thence 
by  the  Red  Sea  prior  to  1148.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Introduced  Into  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus by  the  Saracens,   as   abundance  of 


sugar  was  made  in  these  Islands  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  In 
1492  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  East  Indies 
and  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  in  1497  and 
1560.  It  was  cultivated  aftemards  In 
Spain,  in  Valentia.  Granada,  and  Murcia 
by  the  Moors,  and  sugar  is  still  made  in 
these  provinces.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Cane  was  introduced  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands by  the  Spaniard!,  and  to  Madeira  by 
the  Portugese,  and  thence  to  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  Brazils.  The  Dutch 
l)egan  to  make  sugar  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  1610,  and  in  Jamaica  in  1644. 
The  culture  of  the  Cane  has  since  become 
general  in  warm  climates,  and  the  use  of 
sufrar  universal ;  It  forms  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  in  use  in  England  in  1466, 
but  chiefly  in  feasts  and  as  a  medicine,  till 
It  was  brought  from  the  Brazils  about 
1580  to  Portugal,  and  imported  from 
thence.  The  quantity  consumed  In  Britain 
has  always  kept  increasing.  The  consump- 
tion of  England  alone  in  1790  amounted 
to  169.573,344  lbs.,  Which,  taking  the  in- 
habitants at  eight  millions,  gives  each 
Individual  at  an  average  about  20  lbs.  a 
year.*  In  1863  there  was  imported  into 
this  country  11,731,979  cwts.  [D.  M.J 


Sacebarum  officinanxm. 

The  Sugarcane  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  Immemorial,  and  was  known  to  many 
savage  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
who  grew  It  for  the  sake  of  sucking  the 
stem  or  sweetening  their  food  with  the 
raw  juice.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
supposed  to  have  l)een  dcrivetl  from  China. 

,  The  native  country  of  the  Cane  is  doubt- 

I  less  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  the  ex- 
act locality  whence  it  spread  Is  unknown. 

I  India  lays  claim  to  it,  and  our  name  Sugar 
is  a  corruption  of  a  Sanscrit  word.  New 
Caledonia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  has  also  a 

;  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded  its  native 
country.  There  the  Sugar  Cane  not  only 
grows  with  rapidity  and  attains  an  extra- 

I  ordinary  size,  but  the  barbarous  natives  of 
that  large  Island  possess  an  endless  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  Is  largest  proportionally  in  Austra- 
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Ifa,  where  tbe  European  population  uses 
about  100  lbs.  per  head ;  while  In  England 
36  11)8.,  and  in  Russia  only  1  lbs.  per  head 
are  consumed.  Sugar  is  made  into  molasses 
and  rum,  and  is  also  used  medicinally.  The 
leaves  of  S.flaridulum  are  employed  tn  the 
South  Sea  islands  for  thatching  houses,  and 
the  stems  for  making  arrows,  Ac  CB.S.J 

SACCIFORM.     Having  the  form  of  a 

bag. 

SACCOCALTX.  Alow  Algerian  aromatic 
shrub,  forming  a  genua  of  Labiata,  with 
the  habit,  foliage,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Satureia,  but  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  after  flowering 
enlarges  considerably,  becoming  inflated 
and  globular.  The  flowers  are  yery  smaU 
and  inslgniflcant. 

8ACCOLABIUM.  A  rery  considerable 
genus  of  Indian  and  Madagascar  yandeooa 
orchids,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  orchid 
tribe.  It  was  founded  by  Blume  upon  a 
small  Javanese  species,  and  named  from 
aaccM '  a  bag,'  and  labium  *  a  lip,*  in  allusion 
to  Its  flowers  having  a  kind  of  pouch  to 
the  lip.  The  plants  belonging  to  It  are  all 
epiphytes,  with  stems  thickly  clothed  with 
two  opposite  ranks  of  long  leathery  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  some  of  which  the 
flower-spikes  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  not  of  large  size,  but  are  often  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  closely  set  on  the 
spike;  they  have  widely-spread  nearly 
equal  and  similar  sepals  and  petals,  and  an 
undivided  spurred  Up  joined  to  the  base  of 
the  erect  semicylindrlcal  column;  and 
their  partially  two-celled  anther  contains 
two  almost  globular  pollen-masses  attached 
by  a  long  caudicle  to  a  minute  gland. 
Several  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
orchid-houses  of  this  country ;  Indeed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  S.  gvUatwn, 
was  Introduced  and  flowered  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  is  still  a  general  favourite. 
Its  flower-spikes  are  commonly  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  very 
densely  clothed  with  extremely  numerous 
delicate  waxy- white  purple-spotted  flowers 
on  short  stalks,  the  whole  spike  assuming 
a  tall-like  almost  cylindrical  form.  There 
are  several  varieties  differing  merely  In 
the  depth  of  tint  of  their  purple  spots. 
It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India,  and 
also  of  Java.  [A.  S.] 

SAOOOLOMA.  A  small  group  of  daval- 
llold  ferns,  most  of  which  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Microlepia.  [T.  M.] 

SACCONIA.  A  West  Indian  tree  form- 
ing a  genus  of  CinehonacecB.  It  has 
leathery  leaves,  with  white  flowers  ar- 
ranged In  a  terminal  cyme.  The  limb  of 
the  calyx  Is  persistent  wavy  flve-toothed ; 
the  corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  its 
limb  divided  Into  flve  obtuse  lobes;  sta- 
mens flve,  projecting  beyond  the  corolla : 
ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  an  epigy- 
nous  fleshy  disk;  fruit  succulent  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  the  calyx  and 


containing  a  two-celled  stone.  In  each  cell 
of  which  there  Is  a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.j 

8ACC0PETALUM.  A  genus  of  Indian 
and  Javanese  trees  of  the  family  Arumaceoe. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  three  sepals ; 
a  corolla  of  six  petals,  the  three  outer  of 
which  resemble  the  sepals,  the  three 
inner  much  larger,  partially  and  tempora- 
rily united  together,  velveMlke  In  texture, 
and  pouched  at  the  base ;  very  numerous 
overlapping  stamens ;  and  distinct  ovaries 
containing  several  ovules.  The  parts  of 
the  flower  are  placed  on  a  globular  recep- 
tacle. [M.  T.  M.] 

SACK-TREE.  Antiaris  or  Lepuranda 
aaccidora,  the  bark  of  which  Is  formed 
Into  natural  sacks  In  India,  and  used  for 
carrying  rice. 

SADDLE-SHAPED.  Oblong,  with  the 
sides  hanging  down  like  the  flaps  of  a 
saddle. 

SADDLE-TREE.  Liriodendron  tvlipifera. 

8ADLERIA.  A  genus  of  poljrpodlaceous 
ferns  of  the  section  LomariecBt  In  which 
It  Is  known  by  the  veins  anastomosing 
arcuately  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  costal 
areoles,  as  well  as  by  Its  tree-like  habit,  ele- 
vated receptacle,  and  thick  Induslum. 
There  are  some  three  or  four  reputed  spe- 
cies, all  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  [T.  M.] 

SADR.  An  Arabian  name  for  Zizyphm 
Lotu8. 

SADRTJS.  An  Indian  name  for  the  aro- 
matic bark  of  Cfinnamomum  malcibathrum, 

SAD-TREE.    Nyctanthes  Arbor  tristis. 

SAFFLOWER.  The  Bastard  BafEron, 
Carthamu8  tinctoriui. 

SAFFRON.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
dried  stigmas  of  Crocm  sativus.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD. The  florets  of  CarUuimus  tinctorius, 
— ,  MEADOW.  Colehiaim  atUumnale.  — , 
SICILIAN.    Oroetu  odonu. 

SAFFRON-COLOURED.  Deep  orange- 
coloured,  with  a  dash  of  brown. 

SAFFRON-WOOD.  A  South  African 
name  for  Elceodendron  croceum. 

SAFRAN.  (Fr.)  Crocus.  — ,  RETARD. 
CaHhamua  Hnctoriua.  — ,  D'AUTOMNE. 
Groeua  sativua.  — ,  DES  FLEURISTES. 
Crocus vemug.  —DES  INDES.  Curcuma. 
—  DES  PR^S.  Colchicum  auturmiale.  — 
DUGAtINOIS.  Crocus  sativus.  —FAUX. 
Carthamua  tinctoriui;  also  Stembergia 
lutea. 

SAFRANUM.  (Fr.)  Carfhamus  tinctorius. 

SAPU.  A  name  applied  in  the  African 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  fruit  of  Pachy- 
lolms  edulis. 

SAGA.  A  Siamese  name  for  the  seeds  of 
Abrus  precatorius. 

SAQAPENUM.  A  fetid  gum-resln  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  obtained  from  Ferula 
persica,  and  by  others  from  F.  Szountziana. 

SAGE.   &ilvia ;  «Qso  specially  applied  to 
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the  culinary  herbs.  Salvia  oMcinalis  and  8. 
ffroTidiflora.  — ,  BENGAL.  Meriandra 
bengalensis.  — ,  BLACK.  Cordia  cylin- 
drostachya.  — ,  JERUSALEM.  PhUmiis 
frutieoaa.  — ,  SEASIDE.  Oroton  balsami- 
ferum,  — ,  WILD.  A  name  In  the  Cape 
Colony  lor  Tarchonanthu$  camphorattis ; 
Also Lantana.  —.WOOD.  Teucrium Scoro- 
donicu 

8AGENIA.  A  genns  of  coarse-habited 
aspidiaceous  ferns,  distinguished  from  the 
true  species  of  Avpidixim—thtkt  is,  those 
with  compoundly  anastomosing  reins  and 
peltate  Indnsia.  by  having  the  indasia  dis- 
tinctly reniform.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
worlds,  one  of  the  most  familiar  being  the 
S.  macrophj/Ua  of  the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

SAGERJBA.  A  genns  of  Anonacea^  con- 
sisting of  three  East  Indian  trees,  very 
nearly  allied  to  UvaricL,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  small  number  of  stameus, 
and  in  the  carpels  of  the  oyary  being  re- 
duced to  six  or  three. 

SA6ERETIA.  A  genus  of  Rhamnauat 
the  species  of  which  were  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Linnaean  Rhamnvs,  which 
contained  likewise  the  Jujubes  and  several 
other  groups  now  regarded  as  distinct. 
The  Sageretias  are  shrubs  with  slender 
sometimes  half-climbing  branches,  com- 
monly armed  with  thorns.  Their  leaves 
are  short-stalked  alternate  or  nearly  oppo- 
site upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches, 
and  of  a  leathery  consistency,  with  small 
marginal  teeth ;  and  their  little  stalkless 
flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  along  small 
simple  or  branched  spikes  produced  either 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ter- 
minations of  the  branches.  The  species 
are  confined  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  of  Asia  and  America.  SAheezant, 
the  Tla  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  thorny  shrub, 
with  Blender  angular  branches  and  finely-  | 
toothed  egg-shaped  leaves,  smooth  and  of 
a  shining-green  on  the  upper  surface,  I 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tea- 
shrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Penang  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  of  Southern 
China;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  employ  its  tea-like 
leaves  as  a  substitute  for  true  tea.  [A.  3.] 

8AGESSE  DES  CHIRURQIENS.  (Pr.) 
Sisymbrium  Sophia. 

SAGINA.  The  genus  of  Pearlworts, 
consisting  of  humble  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Alainea  of  Ca^ 
ryophjfllacetB,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are  :--Styles,  four  or  five ;  sepals  and 
valves  of  the  capsule  equal  In  number 
to  the  styles ;  petals  entire  or  wanting.  8. 
proeumbena  is  the  minute  perennial  weed 
with  slender  spreading  stems,  and  short 
brlstle-llke  leaves,  which  Infests  the  gravel- 
walks  of  gardens,  and  pertinaciously  defies 
eradication.  8.  erecta  forms  little  tufts  on 
walls  and  dry  banks,  and  differs  from  the 
l.^st  principally  In  its  annual  erect  stems : 
the  flowers  In  these  and  several  allied 
species   are  Inconspicuous.    S.  nodosa  Is 


distinguished  by  bearing  tufts  of  small 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  and 
rather  large  stalked  white  flowers.  None 
of  the  species  possess  properties  worthy 
of  notice.  French  :  Sagine ;  German  :  Vi^ 
ling.  [G  A.  J.] 

SAGINA.    A  name  for  Broom  com  in 

Italy. 

SAGITTARIA.  Handsome  perennial 
aquatics  deriving  their  name  from  thesaglt- 
tate  or  arrow-headed  form  of  their  leaves. 
They  belong  to  the  order  Alismaeea,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  distinct  but  on  the  same 
plant  (monoecious),  and  by  bearing  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  one-seeded  carpels.  8. 
sagittifolia  Ytetun  directly  from  the  root 
large  glossy  leaves  which  rise  out  of  the 
water,  and  numerous  delicate  white  fiowers 
on  a  branched  leafiess  stalk.  This  species, 
one  of  the  last  plants  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  In  the  heart  of  London,  Is 
common  in  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  and 
Virginia.  The  bulbs,  which  fix  themselves 
In  the  solid  earth  below  the  mud,  are  said 
to  constitute  an  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  who  upon  that  account  cultivate 
the  plant  extensively.  Representations  of  it 
are  frequent  in  Chinese  drawings.  Several 
other  species  are  cultivated,  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries.  French :  SagU- 
taire ;  German :  P/eilkraiU,         [C.  A.  J.] 

SAGITTATE.  Gradually  enlarged  at 
the  base  Into  two  acute  straight  lobes,  like 
thehead  of  an  arrow ;  as  the  leaf  of  Sumex 
AcetoseUa. 

SAGO.  A  granulated  form  of  starch 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of 
Sagus  lavis  and  S.  Rumphii  In  Singapore, 
the  former  furnishing  most  of  the  sago 
sent  to  Europe.  In  India  it  is  obtained 
from  Phoenix  fariniferot  in  Java  from  Cory- 
pha  Oebanga,  and  it  Is  also  produced  by 
Caryota  ttrens,  and  several  other  palms  and 
C^cndacfcp.  —,  PORTLAND.  A  kind  of  ar- 
rowroot, manufactured  from  the  corms  of 
Arum  maculatum  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

SAGUERFS.  This  genus  of  palms  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  coun- 
tries between  Malacca  and  Burmah ;  only 
one  species,  8.  Wiahtii,  being  indigenous 
to  the  Indian  peninsula,  though  the  com- 
mon 8.  saeekart/er  occurs  there  in  a  culti- 
vated state.  Three  of  the  five  described 
species  form  handsome  trees  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  but  the  other  two  seldom 
exceed  eight  or  ten  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  large  terminal  and  pinnate,  with  nar- 
row leafiets;  and  with  the  stalks,  which 
are  sometimes  prickly,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  a  copious  network  of  stiff  black 
fibres,  which  remain  for  some  time  after 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  has  fallen  away,  but 
at  last  drops  off  and  leaves  a  circular 
scar  upon  the  trunk.  Their  separate  male 
and  female  simply  branched  fiower-splkes 
hang  down  from  amongst  the  leaves,  and 
somewhat  resemble  very  large  horse's-tails. 
Both  sexes  have  three  overlapping  sepals 
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and  three  not  overlapping  petals:  the 
males  containing  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  and  the  females  a  three-celled 
ovary  liearing  three  stigmas.  Their  fniit 
is  a  large  roundish  usually  three-seeded 
berry,  rather  flat  and  somewhat  three 
cornered  at  the  top,  and  possessing  an 
acrid  flesh. 

5.  Boccharifer^  the  Areng,  is  a  very  com- 
mon palm  In  the  Indian  islands,  and  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  its  products  fs-uf 
great  value  to  the  natives.  The  black 
horsehair-like  flbre  surrounding  its  leaf- 
stalks, called  Ejoo  orGomuti  by  the  Malays, 
is  converted  into  cordage,  employed  for 
thatching,  plaited  into  ornaments.  &c. ;  a 
large  supply  of  toddy  or  palm-wine  Is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  off  the  flower-spikes, 
and  this  when  inspissated  affords  an  abund- 
ance of  sugar,  or  when  fermented  a  capital 
vinegar:  considerable  quantities  of  sago, 
of  a  rather  inferior  quality,  is  also  de- 
rived from  this  palm,  and  several  other 
products  of  minor  importance.       [A.  a] 

8AGUS.  A  considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies have  from  time  to  time  been  placed 
under  this  generic  name,  but  Dr.  Von 
Martins,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
PaXmacecR,  refers  them  all  to  Metroxylon 
and  BapMa.  The  name  Sagiu,  however, 
is  retained  for  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  well-marked  sections 
into  which  the  genus  is  divided.  These 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  develope  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  also  by  the  structure  of  their 
seeds.  Thus,  in  the  section  called  Pigt^etta, 
the  spikes  are  produced  from  the  sides  of 
the  stem,  and  the  seeds  are  homogeneous  ; 
while  In  Sagus  the  spikes  are  terminal,  and 
the  seeds  have  internal  dark-coloured 
markings  like  nutmegs.  These  differences 
In  the  mode  of  flowering,  although  not  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  two  genera,  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  the  trees:  those  of  the 
Pigafetta  section  being  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  long  succession  of  flower-spikes,  and 
consequently  of  living  to  an  old  age,  while 
those  of  the  Sagus  section  can  only  pro- 
duce one  spike  of  flowers ;  the  flowering 
season  being  to  them  the  sure  precursor 
of  their  dissolution,  the  tree  gradually 
withering  and  dying  after  the  solitary 
flower-spike  has  produced  its  crop  of  scaly- 
coated  fruits. 

The  word  Sagus  is  derived  from  Sago  or 
SoflTtt,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Papuan 
race  signifles  bread,  and  is  given  by  them 
to  the  two  palms,  S.  leevis  and  -S.  Rumphii, 
from  which  the  well-known  sago  of  the 
shops  is  obtained.  The  former  of  these, 
S.  IcBvis  (alias  MetroocyUm  Iceve),  the  Spine- 
less Sago  Palm,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sago  exported  to  Europe  is  de- 
rived, grows  from  twenty-flve  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  has  a  rather  thick  trunk  marked 
with  the  scars  left  by  fallen  leaves,  and 
usually  invested  towards  the  summit  with 
the  withered  remains  of  leafstalks ;  above 
these  the  large  pinnate  smooth-stalked 


rather  erect  leaves  form  a  graceful  crown, 
from  out  of  the  centre  of  which  the  alte^ 
nately-brancbed  pyramidal  flower-epiket  { 
arise.their  leases  being  enveloped bysmooth 
sheaths.  &  Auwp /in  (alias if eerostybm Am- 
phii),  the  Prickly  Sago  Paim,  resembles  the 
former  in  general  appearance,  but  is  usn- 
ally  a  much  smaller  tree,  and  has  its  letf- 
stalks  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  the  lover 
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part  of  the  flower-spikes  armed  with  shup 
spities  from  half  an  inch  to  about  an  incfa 
long.  These  trees  produce  their  flowe^ 
spikes  when  about  flfteen  years  old,  andtbe 
fruit  is  nearly  three  years  in  ripening,  after 
which  they  die.  In  order  to  procure  tbe 
greatest  quantity  of  sago,  the  trees  mut 
be  cut  down  Immediately  the  flower-spike  I 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  Sago  of  commerce  Is  prepared  from 
the  soft  Inner  portion  of  the  trunks  of 
these  two  species,  which  are  sociable  palms, 
growing  together  In  large  masses,  prin- 
cipally in  swampy  places.  It  Is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  trunks  Into  pieces  about 
two  feet  long,  the  pieces  being  then  split 
in  half,  and  the  soft  substance  scooped 
out  and  pounded  in  water  till  the  starchy 
matter  separates,  when  It  Is  drained  off 
with  the  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  afte^ 
wards  purified  by  washing.  It  is  then  in 
the  form  of  sago-meal,  but  before  beinf 
sent  to  this  countr}'  it  is  made  into  what 
is  termed  pearl-sago.  This  is  a  Chinese 
process,  and  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Singapore.  The  rough  meal  is  first  repeat- 
edly washed  and  strained,  then  spread  oat 
to  dry  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  whidi, 
when  sufficiently  hard,  are  pounded  and 
sifted  until  they  are  of  regular  sixe.  Small 
quantities  are  then  placed  in  a  large  cloth 
or  bag  suspended  from  tbe  calling,  and 
shaken  backwards  and  forwards  for  aboBt 
ten  minutes,  when  it  becomes  grannlated 
or  pearled,  and  is  thoroughly  dried  sod 
packed  for  exportation.  [A.  Sj 

SAHBBA.  An  Indian  name  for  a  woni' 
seed,  the  produce  of  ArUndsiajudaioa^    ■ 
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SAINBOIS.    (Pr.)    Daplme  Mezereum. 

SAINFOIN.  (Pr.)  Onobrychis  saUva.  — 
D'BSPAGNE.  Hedysarum  coronarium.  — 
D\J  CANADA.    Desmodium  canadense. 

ST.  AGNES'  FLOWER.    Erinosma. 

ST.  ANDREWS  GROSS.  Aacyrum  Crux 
Andrta. 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  FLOWER.  Nigella 
damaecena. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S  HERB.  Osmun- 
da  regalis. 

8AINTF0IN.  A  fodder-plant,  Onobrychis 
tativti. 

ST.  JAMES'S- WORT.   Senecio  Jacobeea. 

I     ST.  JOHN'S  BREAD.    CeraUmiaSiliqua. 

ST.  JOHN'S- WORT.  Hypericum,  espe- 
cially JJ.pcr/orotMm.    —.MARSH.    Elodea. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  HERB.  Sauvagesiaerecta, 

OT.  PETER'S- WORT.  Ascyrum;  also 
Synphcria ;  also  Hypericum  Aacyron  and 
S.  qmdrangultim.  The  St.  Peter's- wort  of 
the  old  berbals  Is  Primula^  veris. 

ST.  THOMAS'  TREE.  Bauhinia  tomen- 
to$a. 

8AIRANTHU8.    Nicotiana. 

8AJNA.  SUJNA.  Indian  names  for  Jtfb- 
ringa  pterygoaperma. 

8AKA.    A  colonial  name  for  the  Bastard 
Purpleheart.  a  timber-tree  of  Demerara. 
__8AKACHERA.     A  Sanscrit  name  for 


BAKES.  The  Torkish  name  for  gum 
mastic. 

8ARUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  small 
astringent  galls  formed  on  some  species 
of  Tamarix. 

sIl.  Shorea  robtuta :  see  Saul. 
I  BALACIA.  This  genus,  along  with  Hip- 
poaratea,  forms  the  family  HippocrateacecB, 
which  is  nearly  related  to  CeUutracete,  dif- 
fering mainly  in  having  three  instead  of 
fire  stamens  to  the  flowers.  Hippocratea 
has  fruits  consisting  of  three  samaroid 
carpels,  while  Salacia  has  a  berried  fruit. 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  though  most  numerous  in 
India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  They  are 
smooth  erect  or  trailing  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  opposite  shining  often  laurel-like 
leaves,  and  in  their  axils  clusters  or. cymes 
of  minute  green  or  yellowish  flowers.  India, 
Africa,  and  America  have  each  at  least  one 
species  bearing  edible  fruit.  Thus  in  Bra- 
zil, 8.  diilcU  bears  a  depressed  globular 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  crab  ^ple,  yellowish  in 
colour,  Bweetand  juicy,  and  (according  to 
Dr.  Spruce)  much  eaten  by  the  Indians  on 
the  RIn  Negro,  who  call  it  Walatuma.  In 
India  S.  Roiburghii  bears  a  like-sized  dull 
red  fruit  whose  white  pulp  is  eaten ;  and  In 
Sierra  Leone  S.  pyri/ormU  affords  a  sweet- 
tasted  fruit  the  size  of  a  bergamot  pear. 
The  name  Salaeia  is  that  of  the  wife  of 


Neptune,  in  mythology.  Among  other 
synonyms  of  this  genus  are  Tontelea  and 
Diplesthes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SALADE  DE  CHANOINE.  (Pr.)  Vale- 
rianella  olUoria.  —  DE  PORO.  SypocJice- 
risradicata. 

8ALADELLE.    (Pr.)    Statice  Umonium. 

SALAGIT,  or  SALARAS.  Indian  names 
for  the  bitter  stalks  of  Ophelia  elegana, 
often  confounded  with  Chiretta. 

SALAL.    Oanltheria  ShalUm. 

SALANQUET.  (Pr.)  Chenopodium  ma- 
ritimum. 

SAL  AXIS.  A  genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing a  four-cleft  calyx,  the  anterior  division 
largest  ;  the  stamens  varying  from  six  to 
eight,  their  filaments  free  Or  joined,  the 
anthers  connate  or  approximate ;  the  ovary 
of  two  or  three  cells,  each  one-seeded,  and 
never  opening.  The  species  are  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Mauritius,  having  their  leaves 
in  whorls  of  three  or  six  together,  their 
edges  rolled  back ;  and  the  flowers  In  clus- 
ters at  the  ends  of  the  branches.     [G.  D.] 

SALEP.  The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  Or- 
chis mascula,  0.  lati/olia,  O.  Morio,  and 
other  ophreous  orchids,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  bassorin.  The  tubers  are  dried 
and  preserved  for  use.  — .  KASHMIR. 
The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  a  species  of 
Eulophia.  — ,  TAHITI.  The  fecula  of 
Tacca  pinruUi/lda.  — .  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN. The  fecula  of  a  species  of  Habenaria. 

SALICACE^.  An  order  of  apetalous 
dicotyledons,  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  a  tribe  of  Amentacece,  and  by  others  dis- 
tingruished  from  the  two  other  tribes  or 
orders,  Corylacece  and  Betulacece,  by  their 
dioecious  flowers,  the  ovaries  of  the  fe- 
males one-celled,  with  several  ovules  on 
two  parietal  placentas.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves.  The  seeds. 
In  two-valved  capsules,  have  always  a  tuft 
of  long  white  silky  hairs.  The  order  only 
contains  the  two  genera  SalixandPopulua. 

SALICAIRE.    (Pr.)    Lythrum  Salicaria. 

SALICARIA.    Lythrum  Salicaria. 

SALICOR,  or  SALI(X)RNE.  (Pr.)  Salir 
comia. 

SALICORNIA.  Succulent  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Chenopodiaceoe,  and 
well  distinguished  by  their  jointed  stems. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  S. 
herbacea,  common  in  salt-marshes,  a  leaf- 
less plant  six  to  ten  inches  high,  much- 
branched  and  jointed:  'The articulations 
are  thickened  upwards,  shrinking  much 
when  dry,  in  which  state  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  each  articulation  forms  a  two-lobed- 
membranous  socket  or  short  sheath,  which 
receives  the  base  of  the  articulation  above 
it.  Spikes  of  flowers  dense,  lateral  and 
terminal,  jointed  like  the  stem,  and  bear- 
ing at  the  base  of  every  short  articulation, 
on  two  opposite  sides,  a  cluster  of  three 
flowers,  each  composed  of  a  single  perianth, 
apparently   quite  closed   at  the  top  and 
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pierced,  as  It  were,  by  the  bifld  or  trifld 
stigma,  and  tbe  single  or  two  stamens— 
,  when  two  they  appear  In  succession.  The 
I  various  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as 
'  others  l)elnnging  to  the  same  family,  and 
growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  In  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  yield 
a  vast  quantity  of  soda,  much  employed  In 
making  both  soap  and  glass,  whence  comes 
the  English  name,Gla8swort.'— iTooA-er  and 
Amott  Large  quantities  of  tbe  ashes  of 
these  and  allied  plants  were  formerly  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  barilla;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  Le  Blanc's  process  for 
obtaining  soda  from  common  salt,  the  Im- 
portance of  barilla  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce has  much  diminished.  French : 
Salicome;  Qernuai:  Glas9chmalz.   [C.A.JJ 

8ALIERNB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 


8ALIG0T. 
Tribulus. 


(Ft.) 
(Fr.)     Trapa  natans; 


also 


SALINE,  SALSUS.  Growing  In  salt 
places  ;  having  a  salt  taste. 

BALIQUIER.    (Fr.)    Cuphea. 

SALISBURIA.  This  name  commemo- 
rates the  botanical  services  of  Mr.  II.  A. 
Salisbury,  and  <s  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Taxacece.    The  Maidenhair  tree,  or  Ginkgo, 


SalUbaria  adiantifolia. 

8.  adiantifoHa,  Is  a  large  Japanese  tree  of 
much  botanical  interest,  and  of  singular 
appearance.  It  attains  a  height  of  sixty  to 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a  straight  trunk  with 
a  pyramidal  head.  The  small  leaf-bearing 
twigs  are  thick  and  tubercled,  and  bear  a 
tuft  of  four  or  five  closely-packed  stalked 
leaves,  surrounding  a  terminal  scaly  bud. 
The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  deciduous,  lea- 
thery, notched,  and  have  numerous  closely- 
set  forking  veins  like  those  of  ferns.  The 
flowers  are  diosclous.  The  male  catkins  are 
thread-like,  stalked,  borne  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  the  anther  has  two  diver- 
gent lobes,  beyond  which  the  connective 
is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  The 
female  flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  stalks, 
and  consist  of  an  ovule,  embedded  partially 
In  a  shallow  fleshy  cup  formed  by  thedilap 


tation  of  the  end  of  the  flower-stalk.  When 
'  ripe  the  seed  has  an  outer  fleshy  covering, 
,  and  a  thin  woody  stone  surrounding  tbe 
I  fleshy  albumen. 

I  This  tree  is  largely  cultivated  in  China. 
I  and  Japan,  and  also  in  this  country,  as  an 
'  ornamental  object.  As  the  leaves  decaj 
j  they  assume  a  yellow  tint.  The  venation  is 
I  thought  to  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  affi- 
nity to  feiiis.  The  fruits  are  resinous  and 
astringent ;  the  kernels  are  thought  by 
the  Japanese  to  promote  digestion ;  an  oil 
is  extracted  from  them.  pLT.  MJ 

SALISIA.  A  genus  of  MjrrtaeeoB,  bo 
named  In  compliment  to  the  Countess  de 
Sails,  a  lover  of  horticulture.  8,  puleheUa 
is  a  pretty  shrub,  native  of  the  Swan  River 
colony,  with  broad  leathery  hairy  leaves, 
and  rose-coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  loose 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  ovary,  the  limb  flve- 
toothed ;  the  petals  five,  slightly  stalked ; 
the  stamens  numerous,  longer  than  the 
petals;  the  ovary  five-celled,  the  cells 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  cleft  even  in 
the  flower-bud,  and  containing  numerous 
ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I  SALIX.  The  Willows  form  an  Important 
family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  name  to 
the  order  Salicaceo'.  Both  willows  and 
poplars  are  amentaceous,  and  have  their 
seeds  invested  with  cottony  down;  but 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct  not  only  in 
the  outline  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the  form 
of  the  scales  or  bracts  of  the  catkin, 
which  in  the  poplars  are  jagged  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  in  the  willows  are  entire. 

The  Willows  constitute  so  extensive  a  fa- 
mily that  a  perfect  Salicetum  or  willow- 
plantation,  in  which  every  known  species 
was  represented,  would  assume  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  small  wood;  and  they  are  so 
difficult  of  discrimination,  that  not  even 
the  experienced  botanist  ventures  to  ^- 
slgn  Individuals  to  their  several  species 
unless  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them  in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
British  botanists  are  not  agreed  aa  to  the 
number  of  species  into  which  the  native 
willows  should  be  distributed,  for  while 
Bentham  reckons  only  fifteen,  Babington 
extends  the  list  to  flfty-eight. 

The  Willows  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
are  much  more  numerous  in  the  Old  World 
than  In  the  New.  The  majority  grow  by 
the  sides  of  watercourses,  but  a  few  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  and  one  is  found 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other 
shrubby  plant.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
include  under  a  general  description  so  ex- 
tensive an  array  of  species,  they  may  be 
characterised  as  trees  or  shrubs,  varying 
in  height  from  a  few'inches  to  sixty  feet. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  for  the  most  part 
shoot  readily  from  cuttings.  The  wood  is 
white;  the  bark  of  the  trunk  rather  smooth 
than  otherwise,  that  of  the  branches  either 
downy  or  smooth,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times to  such  a  degree  as  to  appear  var^ 
nished.  In  most  species  it  is  stringy  and 
tough,  and  in  all  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  owing 
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to  the  pmaence  of  salicine.  The  leaves  are 
undivided,  either  notched  at  the  edges  or 
eyen,  staUced,  often  furnished  with  sti- 
pules, smooth  slllcy  downy  or  even  cot- 
tony, and  varying  in  shape  from  linear  to 
round— some  modification  of  the  ellipse 
being,  however,  by  far  the  commonest 
form. 

The  wood  Is  soft  smooth  and  light,  and 
Is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
especially  for  building  fast-sailing  sloops  of 
war,  and  for  m^ing  cricliet-bats.  Split  into 
thin  strips  it  Is  manufactured  into  hats. 
The  twigs  have  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
been  employed  in  basket-work,  and  In 
Pliny's  time  (as  they  are  indeed  at  present 
In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe)  were 
twisted  Into  ropes.  The  leaves  of  several 
species  are  on  the  Continent  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  being  collected  In  summer,  and 
stacked  for  winter  consumption.  In  Swe- 
den and  Norway  the  bark  Is  klln-drled  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  and  is  mixed  with  oat- 
meaL 

Among  the  willows  most  worthy  of  notice 
fs  the  Huntingdon  or  White  Willow,  8. 
alba,  so  called  from  the  silky  whiteness  of 
the  underside  of  the  leaf ;  it  grows  rapidly, 
attains  a  large  size,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  family  as  a  timber-tree.  The 
Bedford  Willow,  S.  Bussaiiana,  also  at- 
tains a  large  size ;  Its  leaves  are  in  shape 
Tery  like  those  of  the  white  willow,  but 
differ  In  being  larger  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.  The  timber  Is  even  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  last,  and  the  bark  contains 
more  tannin  than  the  oak ;  it  is  in  this 
species  also  that  salicine  is  most  abundant. 
Tlie  Crack  Willow,  S./ragUia,  derives  its 
name  from  the  brittleness  of  the  branches, 
which  start  from  the  trunk  under  the 
slightest  blow.  8.  babyUmica,  the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  also  in  North  America.  In  China  it  is 
a  favourite  tree,  as  appears  from  Its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  drawings  of  Chinese 
ornamental  scenery.  The  Gtoat  Willow, 
S.  Caprea  (the  badge  of  the  Cummings),  is 
the  common  hedge-willow,  marked  by  Its 
purplish-brown  branches,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  minute  down  when  young ;  and  by 
Its  large  broad  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at 
the  edge,  and  densely  clothed  beneath  with 
soft  white  cottony  down. 

The  species  used  for  basket-making  are 
usually  called  Osiers.  Several  kinds  are 
in  common  cultivation,  all  agreeing  in 
bearing  long  fiezible  tough  shoots,  and 
narrow  pointed  leaves.  The  species  best 
adapted  for  wickerwork  are  8.  viminalia 
and  S.  triandra.  Large  quantities  of  osiers 
are  now  imported  from  Holland.  8.pen- 
tandra,  common  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Ireland,  is  remarkable  for  Its  large 
glossy  leaves,  more  like  those  of  the  Por- 
tugal laurel  than  of  the  other  willows; 
the  foliage  of  this  shrub  Is  fragrant.  The 
little  willow  which  In  some  districts  is  so 
abundant  on  commons,  trailing  its  wiry 
branches  along  the  ground,  is  8.  futca. 
8.  herbaeeat  the  least  of  British  trees,  rarely 
exceeds  the  height  of  four  inches.    It  is  a 


native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the  last 
plant  furnished  with  a  woody  stem  which 
we  meet  with  In  ascending  the  mountains. 
French:  Saule;  German:  Weide.  [C.A.J.] 
The  medicinal  properties  of  tbe  Willow 
are  common  to  all  the  species  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  bark  is  the  part  usually 
employed,  especially  that  of  &  BusMUiana, 
&  alba,  8.  Caprea,  and  8.  fragUU.  It  is 
valued  for  its  tonic  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  cinchona-bark.  The  active  properties 
depend  upon  tbe  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
called  aalicine,  which  is  employed  In  ague, 
&C,  In  place  of  quinine.  In  case  of  a 
scarcity  of  the  latter  drug  salicine  might 
advantageously  be  used  as  a  substitute, 
though  It  Is  scarcely  so  potent.  &  ventan- 
dra,  in  addition  to  the  bitter  t<MiIc  prin- 
ciple, has  slight  aromatic  properties.  The 
sweet-scented  male  catkins  oi8.  offfjfptiaea 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Kalaf,  a 
liquid  which  is  used  in  the  East  as  a 
stimulant  and  carminative.  8.  ehUeruU  Is 
said  to  furnish  a  kind  of  manna  in  ChilL 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  of  8.  nigra,  a 
North  American  species.  Is  considered  as 
purgative  and  febrifugal.         [M.  T.  H.] 

SALLOW.  A  name  for  Salix  einerea,  S. 
Caprea,  and  the  allied  species,  which  are 
not  flexible  like  the  osier,  but  furnish  the 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  8.  Caprea  Is 
called  the  Great  Sallow. 

6ALMALIA.  A  genus  of  StereuliaeetB, 
the  two  species  of  which  were  formerly 
Included  in  Bonibax,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  bell-shaped  calyx 
being  divided  into  three  or  five  unequal 
blunt  lobes;  by  their  egg-shaped  more 
erect  petals ;  by  the  tube  of  the  stamens 
being  Inflated  or  bulged  out,  and  composed 
of  numerous  fllaments  In  several  series — 
the  fllaments  being  either  simple  or  two- 
forked  at  the  top,  and  the  outer  ones  bear- 
ing one  and  the  Inner  two  anthers ;  and  by 
the  stigma  being  divided  into  Ave  sharp- 
pointed  spreading  lobes.  Both  species  are 
large  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
have  large  hand-shaped  leaves  composed 
of  from  Ave  to  nine  leaflets,  and  large  red 
flowers  eitber  solitary  or  several  together 
on  the  naked  branches.  Their  fruits  re- 
semble those  of  Bombax,  and  are  filled 
with  seeds  enveloped  In  silky  cotton. 

8.  malabarica  (alias  Bombax  malabarica), 
the  Simool-tree  of  India,  or  Malabar  Silk- 
cotton  tree,  attains  a  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a  prickly  trunk  and 
branches,  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  and  clusters  of  flowers.  The  silk- 
cotton  of  the  Simool,  though  very  beauti- 
ful, is,  like  other  silk-cottons,  not  adapted 
for  spinning.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  stuffing 
cushions,  and  a  kind  of  quilt  or  thick 
cloth  Is  manufactured  from  It  in  Assam. 
The  trunk  yields  a  very  pure  gum  and 
light  porous  wood,  and  Its  bark  possesses 
emetic  properties.  8  inaigna  Is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  its  trunk  and 
branches  being  unarmed,  by  its  leaves 
being  composed  of  nine  leaflets,  and  by  its 
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•oliury  flowers.    It  is  a  natire  of  Bur- 
matL  [A.  a] 

8ALMEA.     A  genus  of  trailing  sonae- 
what  shrubby  Compotita  peculiar  to  tro- 
pical America,  and  occurring  most  com- 
I  monly  In  the  West  Indies.    The  stems  are 
t  funiisbed  with  opposite  stalked   leaves. 
,  having  ovate  Unce-shaped  or  heart-shaped 
blades;  and  the  rayless  somewhat  pear- 
I  shaped  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  are 
I  arranged  In  corymlis  at  the  ends  of  the 
!  twigs.    The  florets  are  all  tubular  and  per- 
I  feet,  with  the  Involucral  scales  In  two  se- 
I  ries,  the  receptacle  conical  and  chaffy,  and 
t  the  vertically  compressed  achenes  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  two  awns.    These  plants 
are  related  to  Bidens,  from  which  their 
I  shrubby  habit  at  once  distinguishes  tliem, 
,  but  more  especislly  to  Verbesina,  of  which 
I  again  the  habit  Is  different,  and  the  style- 
I  branches  are  blunt  Instead  of  cone-shaped 
I  at  the  apex.  [A.  A.  BJ 

I  SALOMONIA.  Fnder  this  name  are  com- 
'  prised  about  eight  species  of  minute  annual 
plants  of  the  Polygalacece,  found  In  various 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  In  their  habit  and 
the  appearance  of  their  flowers  they  re- 
semble PolygaUu,  but  have  four  or  flve 
Instead  of  eight  stamens  to  the  flowers. 
Four  of  the  species  are  little  l>rauchlng 
plants  one  to  four  Inches  high,  the  stems 
furnished  with  ovate  roundish  or  oblong 
entire  leaves,  and  the  minute  white  or 
lilac  flowers  arranged  In  spikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branchlets.  The  remaining  four 
are  leafless  and  parasitical  on  roots,  whence 
they  are  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  by 
Biume,  with  the  name  Epirhizanthua.  The 
place  of  the  leaves  Is  supplied  by  minute 
brown  scales.  [A,  A.  B.] 

SALOOP.  The  name  given  to  sassafras- 
tea,  flavoured  with  milk  and  sugar,  sold  to 
the  working-classes  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  comers  of  London  streets. 

SALPIANTHUS.  A  seacoast  plant  from 
the  western  shores  of  tropical  America, 
proposed  by  Kuntb  as  a  genus  of  Nyctagi- 
naceas,  but  which  had  been  previously  pul>- 
lished  by  Lagasca  under  the  name  of 
Jtoldoa. 

8ALPICHLJENA.  A  small  group  of  po- 
lypodiaceous  ferns  nearly  related  to  Blech' 
num,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  In  Its 
scandent  habit,  and  in  having  the  parallel 
venules  combined  at  the  apex  by  a  slight 
Intramarginal  velnlet.  The  only  known 
species  is  S.  volvMlis.  [T.  M.] 

SALPICHROA  or  SALPIGHROMA.  A 
genua  of  Atropacece,  comprising  Peruvian 
herbs  heretofore  Included  In  AtropOf  but 
distinguished  from  it  in  that  the  calyx 
does  not  Increase  in  site  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
and  is  moreover  divided  into  flve  linear 
erect  segments.  The  corolla  Is  narrow 
tubular  fleshy,  often  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  becomes  black  In  drying.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  Is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  The  name  Is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  salpinx  *  a  tube/  and  chroma 


'  colour,'  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  IM.  T.  3L]   ^ 

6ALPI0L0S8I8.  A  genxu  ot  Atropacete, 
consisting  of  herbac«ous  viscid  plants, 
natives  of  Chill.  The  leaves  are  plnnately 
lobed,  and  the  flowers  In  terminal  panicles. 
The  calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  five-parted ;  the 
corolla  funnel  shaped,  its  tube  dilated 
above.  Its  limb  flve-cleft  spreading;  the 
stamens  flve,  four  fertile,dldynamous.wlth 
two-celled  anthers  opening  by  a  single 
pore ;  the  style  thickened  at  the  extremity 
with  a  somewhat  twolobed  stigma ;  the 
fruit  a  two-celled  two-valved  capsule  wltU 
numerous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  showy, 
often  with  the  veins  coloured  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  petal.  Some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants, 
or  as  bedding  plants  In  summer.  The  gene- 
ric name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
Bolpitix  *  a  tube '  and  glogsia  *  a  tongue,'  In 
allusion  to  the  tongue-like  style  In  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  CM.T.  M.] 

8ALPIG0PH0RA.    Campsidium. 

8ALPINGA.  A  genus  of  one  or  two 
South  AroericAn  herbaceous  nielastomaoe- 
ous  plants  allied  to  Bertnlonia,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  anthers  having  a  tail-like 
appendage  at  their  base,  sometimes  as  long 
as  the  anther  itself,  and  also  by  the  three- 
sided  capsules  being  invested  with  the 
eight  or  ten-nerved  persistent  calyx.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  double  scorpioid 
raceme.  [A.  &] 

SALPIXANTHA.  A  genus  of  Acanthor 
cecB  containing  a  single  species  from  Jar 
malca,  now  generally  referred  to  Oeisso- 
meria,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
calyx  l)eing  less  deeply  cut,  and  in  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  being  regular.  [W.  C] 

SALSA.  An  abbreviation  for  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

8ALSAFY,  or  SALSIFY.  Tragopogon 
porrifoliua. 

SALSBPARIELLE.  (Fr.)  Smilax.  — 
D'ALLEMAGNE.  Carex  arenaria,  — 
D'EUROPE.    Smilax  asperd. 

SALSIFia  (Fr.)  Tragopogon.  —  D'BS- 
PAGNE.    Scorzonera. 

SALSOLA.  The  Saltworts  form  a  rather 
extensive  genus  of  Chetwpodiaeea,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
principally  in  the  Old  World ;  occurring  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  only  in  Timor, 
Eastern  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Madagas- 
car, and  Chili.  They  are  always  confined 
to  the  seacoast  or  to  salt-marshes,  or 
other  places  where  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  salt :  their  generic  name  being  thence 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  sal  *salt,*and 
solum  'soil.'  They  are  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  smooth  or  downy  plants, 
with  unjolnted  stems,  and  usually  alternate 
but  occasionally  opposite  stalkless  more 
or  less  cylindrical  fleshy  or  prickly  leaves, 
bearing  the  small  stalkless  perfect  flowers 
In  their  axils,  together  with   two  floral 
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bracts  resembling  the  leaves.  Their  fruit, 
called  an  utricle,  has  a  ioose  tliiii  shell, 
and  contains  a  horizontal  single-coated 

B.  Kali,  the  Prickly  Saltwort,  Is  a  com- 
mon seashore  plant  in  most  European  and 
many  other  countries.  It  Is  a  brittle  suc- 
culent annual  of  a  pole  bluish  green  hue, 
with  somewhat  angular  furrowed  and 
striped  bristly  stems,  very  much  branched, 
and  spreading  in  all  directions  so  as  to 
form  a  busli  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  high ;  and  has  numerous  awl-shaped 
nearly  cylindrical  spiny-pointed  leaves, 
with  broadened  bases  furnished  with  little 
prickles.  S.  Soda,  a  South  Euroiiean  and 
North  African  species,  is  a  succulent 
annual  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  not 
brittle  like  the  last ;  and  has  smooth  shin- 
ing stems  and  somewhat  flexuose  branch- 
es, with  soft  nearly  cylindrical  short- 
pointed  leaves  of  a  bluish-green  colour. 

An  Impure  carbonate  of  soda  obtained 
from  the  ashes  nf  these  and  several  allied 
and  other  plants,  known  under  the  Spanish 
name  barUla,  was  formerly  an  article  of 
considerable  commercial  importance;  and 
large  quantities  of  it  were  annually  im- 
ported Into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  employed  in 
soap  and  glass-making;  but  since  the  In- 
trodaction  of  soda  manufactured  from 
common  salt  as  a  commercial  article,  the 
imports  have  greatly  decreased,  though 
aiwut  a  thousand  tons  of  barilla  and  other 
alkalies  are  still  annually  imported,  mostly 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  For  the  preparation  of  barilla 
these  plants  are  dried  in  heaps  like  hay, 
and  afterwards  burnt  upon  a  rude  grating 
constructed  over  a  large  hole,  into  which 
the  seroinuid  alkaline  matter  flows,  and  Is 
there  left  to  cool  and  solidify.  Kali  is  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  ashes  of  these  soda- 
plants,  and  the  terra  alkali,  applied  by 
cliemists  to  soda,  potassa,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, is  derived  either  from  kali,  with 
the  Arabic  article  al  prefixed,  or  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  sal  (salt)  and  kalU  [A.  S.] 

SALSUGINOSE.  Growhig  In  places  in- 
undated with  saltwater. 

SALT-BUSH.  The  Australian  AMplex 
nwrnmUaria. 

SALTIA.  A  genus  of  Amarar^hacecB 
from  Arabia,  consisting  of  a  branched 
undershrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary and  terminal  spikes  of  bracteated 
flowers  in  threes— the  central  one  perfect, 
the  lateral  sterile,  and  at  length  growing 
out  into  straight  swdb  clothed  with 
feathery  wool  The  perfect  flowers  have 
flve  hairy  sepals,  Ave  stamens  united  at 
the  base  Into  a  cup,  with  two-celled  an- 
thers and  no  stamlnodes ;  and  the  utricle 
is  oblong  with  a  vertical  seed.     [J.  T.  a] 

8ALT-TRBE.  Halimodendron  argmteum. 

SALTWORT.  Salicomia  annua;  also 
Balgola,    — ,  BLACK.    Glaux  maritima. 

SALVADORACBA     A  small  order  of 


monopetalous  dicotyledons  allied  to  Oleor 
cecB  and  Jagminacece.  Like  the  former 
they  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  small  paniculate 
flowers  with  a  minute  four-cleft  calyx,  and 
a  four-cleft  corolla ;  but  there  are  four 
stamens,  the  ovary  is  one-celled  with  a 
single  erect  ovule  and  a  sessile  simple 
stigma,  and  the  seed,  as  In  Jaamiuacece,  is 
erect  without  albumen.  Only  two  genera, 
Salvadora  and  Monetia,  have  as  yet  been 
positively  referred  to  the  order. 

SALVADORA.  An  unusual  amount  of 
interest  is  attached  to  this  genus,  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  species  belonging  to 
it  being  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  Is  the  typical  si>ecle3  of 
Salvadoracea,  and  was  at  one  time  the  only 
genus  referred  to  that  order.  The  five  de- 
scribed species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
and  have  a  geographical  range  extending 
from  Central  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and 
Egypt  through  South-western  Asia  to 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  have  stems  with 
slightly  swollen  joints,  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves  with  scarcely  any  visible 
veins,  and  loose  branching  panicles  of 
small  flowers,  which  have  a  very  minute 
four-leaved  calyx,  a  thin  f<»ur-parted  co- 
rolla, with  four  stamens  inserted  between 
the  lobes  and  connecting  them  together, 
and  a  one-celled  ovary  bearing  an  undi- 
vided stalkless  stigma.  Their  little  berry- 
like  fruits  contain  solitary  erect  seeds. 

The  Identiflcatlon  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned In  the  Bible  is  a  task  of  great  dlffl- 
culty,  and  in  almost  all  Instances  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  learned  Investigations, 
I  whether  by  Biblical  commentators  or 
by  botanists,  Is  unsatisfactory  and  open 
to  doubt.  In  our  English  version  of  the 
Bible  the  names  of  plants  have  been  made 
to  agree  with  those  now  in  use,  and  the 
obvious  Inference  among  the  unlearned  Is 
that  the  plants  are  the  same.  The  re- 
searches of  bjitanlsts,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  tares,  the  aloes,  the  hyssop,  and 
other  Scriptural  plants  differ  widely  from 
those  so  called  at  the  present  day;  and 
some  writers  have  therefore  thought  It 
probable  that  the  same  Is  the  case  with 
the  Mustard  spoken  of  In  the  Gospels,  the 
seed  of  which  St.  Matthew  says  •  Is  the 
least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  It  is  grown  it  Is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becomcth 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  In  the  branches  thereof.'  (xiii.  32.) 
It  is  obvious  that  this  description  does  not 
agree  with  the  common  mustard  (Sinapis) 
as  seen  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
the  assertion  that  the  Scriptural  plant  be- 
longed to  a  totally  different  genus  has  been 
readily  believed.  During  their  travels  in 
the  Holy  Land,  Cnptalns  Irhy  and  Mangles 
met  with  a  small  tree  (ascertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  to  be  a  Salvadora))  with  a  small 
pungent  mustard- like  fruit,  and  they 
thought  It  might  probably  be  the  tree  re- 
ferred to  by  Christ.  This  supposition  was 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Dr.  Royle, 
who  found  that  the  tree  In  question  bore 
the  same  Arabic  name  {KhardaD  as  the 
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oommon  miuurd,  and  that  It  wm  com- 
roooly  regarded  la  Syria  aa  the  MuRtard- 
tree  of  Scripture :  though  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Sinapu  grows  to  a  much 
greater  size  in  Syria  than  with  us.  and  Is 
frequently  seen  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,M  that  birds  might  easily  lodge  in  lu 
branches.  The  species  of  Salvadora  grow- 
ing in  Syria  is  said  by  both  Don  and  Royle 


Balirsdora  Indlea. 
to  be  &  pergiea^  but  that  is  a  plant  of 
small  size,  not  a  tree.  8.  itidiea  however, 
a  common  Indian  and  Cingalese  species, 
grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
probably  the  one  meant.  [A.  a] 

SALVER-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Hypo- 
craterlform,  or  Hypocraterimorphous. 

SALVERTIA.  A  small  genns  of  Vo- 
ekyaeea  confined  to  BraziL  They  are  trees, 
with  ovate  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and 
white  paniculate  flowers,  emitting  a  most 
delightful  scent— in  8.  eonvaUariodora  re- 
sembling that  of  our  lily  of  the  valley. 
The  calyx  is  flve-lobed,  one  of  the  lobes 
being  shaped  into  a  spur,  whilst  two  of  the 
flve  petals  are  smaller  than  the  rest.  The 
uvary  is  free ;  and  the  capsule  three-valved, 
triangular,  and  three-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

SALVIA.  A  genus  of  Ldbiata,  dlstin- 
guisbed  by  its  lipped  calyx,  and  two  forked 
stamens.  The  species  are  undershrubs  or 
herbs,  varying  in  general  habit, and  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  tcUvo '  I  heal,'  indicative  of 
the  supposed  qualities  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Examples  of  this  genus  have  been 
long  and  favourably  known  as  objects  of 
culture,  and  deservedly  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
briefly  to  some  of  them.  8.  splendens  is 
of  interest  on  account  of  its  period  of 
flowering;  8.  Mans,  a  native  of  Simla,  is 
hardy,  and  also  desirable  on  account  of  its 
showy  violet-and-white flowers;  &  eandelar 
brum  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Spain,  the  upper  Up  of  its 


flower  greenish-yellow,  the  lower  a  rich 
violet,  thus  presenting  a  fine  contrast ;  8. 
pnUenai*  is  a  well-known  ingredient  of  the 
nay-crop  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  its  blue  flowers  rendering  it 
a  great  ornament  in  the  meadows ;  8.  lyrata 
and  8.  urtieifolia  are  equally  well  known  in 
North  America.  8.  officinalis  is  the  Com- 
mon Sage,  a  familiar  garden  herb  having 
aromatic  and  bitter  properties.      [G.  D.] 

SALVINIA.  A  genus  of  irarstiMcece  be- 
longing to  the  same  section  as  AzoUti,  and 
by  some  considered  as  a  distinct  natural 
order,  8<Uviniaoea.  1 1  has  a  floating  thread- 
like rhizome  containing  a  central  bundle 
of  vessels  with  several  cavities  around  it, 
furnished  above  with  fern-like  subelliptic 
floating  entire  leaves,  and  below  with  long 
rootlets  and  fluted  bladdeMike  fruit  on 
shortleafless  branches.  The  fruit  consists 
of  globular  bags  composed  of  a  double 
membrane,  at  length  bursting  irregularly. 
These  bags  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  con- 
taining spherical  antherldia  upon  branched 
stalks  springing  from  a  central  placen- 
ta; the  other  short-stalked  single-spured 
sporangia,  seated  like  the  former  on  a  cen- 
tral column.  The  leaves  are  not  curled  up 
when  young,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
studded  with  warts,  each  of  which  bear  a 
little  crown  of  bristles.  There  is  some- 
times a  central  nb  in  the  I  eaves,  besides 
which  there  are  reticulated  veins  more 
prominent  below  than  above.  The  sper^ 
matozoids.  according  to  Hofmelster,  are 
furnished  with  a  series  of  lash-like  cilia, 
and  the  spores  germinate  by  cell-division 
at  their  upper  extremity,  two  or  three, 
archegonia  being  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  prothallus  of  which  one  only  proves 
fertile.  The  young  plant  closely  resembles 
that  of  SelagineUOf  apart  from  the  two 
cotyledon-like  processes.  All  the  sup- 
posed species  are  reducible  to  one,  which 
occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  is  found  in  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  worid.  [M.  J.  B.3 

sIlwOOD.    Stureanbtuta. 

SALZMANNIA.  The  name  of  a  Brar 
zlllan  shrub,  fonning  a  genus  of  Cincho- 
nacece.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining; 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary 
heads.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  cup-shaped, 
slightly  four-toothed ;  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla short,  its  limb  divided  into  four  ob- 
long lobes;  the  stamens  four;  and  the  fruit 
dry,  one-celled  one-seeded,  surmounted  by 
the  limb  of  the  calyx.  This  genus  is  im- 
perfectly known.  [M.  T.'M.] 

SAMA.  The  acrid  Abyssinian  Urttca  ai- 
mentia,  which  is,  however,  cooked  as  a 
vegetable. 

SAMADBRA.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
SimarubacecB,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and 
the  flowers  large  pinkish,  disposed  in 
axillary  umbels,  surrounded  by  involucres 
of  small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  four-parted, 
its  segments  frequently  provided  exter- 
naUy  with  two  glands  at  the  base ;  petals 
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lour,  much  longer  than  the  sepals ;  sta- 
mens eight,  filaments  attached  below  to  a 
hairy  scale ;  ovaries  four  or  five  on  a  short 
stalk,  each  one-celled,  one-seeded;  styles 
separate  belov,  above  confluent,  longer 
than  the  petals.  &  indiea,  a  native  of  Tra- 
vancore  and  Malabar,  yields  a  baric  which 
Is  employed  as  a  febrifuge.  From  the  seeds 
Is  procured  an  oil  used  in  rhenmatic  affec- 
tions. The  bruised  leaves  are  likewise  em- 
ployed In  erysipelas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8AMANKA  DES  INDIENS.  (Fr.)  Ci- 
tnUlUB  vulgaria. 

SAMARA.  A  genns  of  Myr$i7Uieea!t  dis- 
tinguished In  the  order  by  the  petals  being 
free  and  distinct  as  in  Embelia,  with  the 
sumens  inserted  at  their  base,  but  always 
in  fours,  not  in  fives  aa  In  that  genus ;  and 
by  the  stamens  being  always  longer  than 
the  petals.  The  habit  Is  also  different. 
There  are  very  few  species,  natives  of  East- 
em  Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  to 
Southern  China.  They  are  shrubs,  often 
I  half-trailing,  with  entire  evergreen  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  very  short  axillary 
racemes. 

SAMARA.  An  Indehlscent  fruit,  pro- 
ducing a  membranous  expansion  or  wing, 
from  its  back  or  end. 

SAMARIA-WOOD.  leieaamssima, 
SAMAROID.  Resembling  a  Samara. 
SAMBO.    Cleome. 

SAMBUOUS.    A  genu  of  small  trees 
shrubs  or  more  rarely  herbs,  belonging  to 
the  Oapri/oliaeea.  The  characters  are:  Co- 
f  rolla  with  a  very  short  tube;  berry  three  to 
four-seeded ;  leaves  pinnate.   &  nH/ro,  the 
>  Common  Eider,  Is  a  well-known  tree  of 
rapid  growth  when  young,  remarkable  for 
the  stoutness  of  Its  shoots,  which  when  a 
I  yesr  old  are  as  large  as  those  of  many 
other  trees  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
They  are  covered  with  a  smooth  grey  bark, 
I  and  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  pith, 
I  which  being  easily  removed,  the  branches 
may  readily  be  formed  Into  tubes,  and  on 
this  account  the  Elder  was  formerly  called 
Bore-tree.  The  wood  is  white  and  of  a  fine 
close  grain,  tough,  fissile,  and  easily  cut- 
hence  it  is  used  for  making  skewers  and 
shoemakers' pegs.  The  leaves  have  an  un- 
pleasant odourwhen  bruised,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offensive  to  most  insects,  and  a 
decoction  of  them  Is  sometimes  employed 
by  gardeners  to  keep  off  caterpillars  from 
delicate  plants.   By  village  herbalists  they 
are  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  oint- 
ment, and  the  flowers  serve  for  fomenta- 
tions, or  are  made  into  a  medicinal  tea; 
while  the  berries  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  'elderberry  wine."   These  are  ge- 
nerally purplish-black,  but  a  variety  occurs 
with  berries  of  a  greenish-white  hue.   S. 
SbulMS,  or  Danewort,  is  an  herbaceous  plane 
found  In  many  parts  of  Britain  as  well  as 
the  Continent ;  it  has  a  nauseous  smell,  and 
drastic  properties.    8.  raeemotOt  a  native 
of  Oentml  and  Southern  Europe,  Is  a  shrub 
which  towards  the  end  of  summer  Is  high- 


ly ornamental,  with  large  oval  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  berries.  French:  Stareau; 
German :  Hohlunder.  [0.  A.  J.] 

Evelyn  says,  speaking  of  the  (Jommon 
Elder  .•— •  If  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
leaves,  bark,  berries,  &c.  were  thoroughly 
known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen 
could  ail  for  whidi  he  might  not  fetch  a 
remedy  from  every  hedge,  either  for  sick- 
ness or  wound.'  Aubray  tells  us  that  *  the 
apothecaries  well  know  the  use  of  the 
berries,  and  so  do  the  vintners,  who  buy 
vast  quantities  of  them  in  London,  and 
some  do  make  no  inconsiderable  proflt  by 
the  sale  of  them.' 

Tlie  Danewort,  8.  EbulnSt  has  purple 
flowers,  but  the  berries  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  common  elder  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally used  for  tho  same  purposes.  In 
accounting  for  Its  English  name.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  says :  'Our  ancestors  evinced  a  just 
hatred  of  their  brutal  enemies  the  Danes, 
In  supposing  the  nauseous,  fetid,  and  noxi- 
ous plant  before  us  to  have  sprung  from 
their  blood.'  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  both  kinds  of  Elder  were  not  only 
used  medicinally,  but  wore  also  held  in 
great  superstitious  reverence.  Mr.  Jones, 
In  his  Notes  on  Certain  Supergtitions  in  the 
Vale  of  Olouceeter,  cites  the  following, 
which  by  the  way  Is  no  unusual  case: 
*  Some  men  were  employed  In  removing  an 
old  hedgerow,  partially  formed  of  elder- 
trees.  They  had  bound  up  all  the  other 
wood  Into  faggots  for  burning,  but  had 
set  apart  the  eider,  and  enquired  of  their 
master  how  it  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
Upon  his  saying  that  he  should  of  course 
bum  it  with  the  rest,  and  ordering  it  to  be 
&ggoted,  one  of  the  men  said,  with  an  air 
of  undisguised  alarm,  that  he  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  burning  Elian  Wood; 
and.  In  fact,  so  strongly  did  be  feel  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  refused  to  participate  in 
the  act  of  tying  it  up.*  The  word  Bllan 
(still  common  with  us)  Indicates  the  origin 
of  the  superstition.  In  Low  Saxon  the  ^m- 
bucue  nigra  is  called  EUhom.  Arakiel 
unsuspectingly  relates,  *Our  forefathers 
also  held  the  EUhom  holy,  wherefore  who- 
ever need  to  hew  It  down  (or  cut  its 
branches)  has  flrst  to  make  request,  "  Lady 
EUhom,  give  me  somo  of  thy  wood,  and  I 
wiU  give  thee  some  of  mine  when  It  grows 
In  the  forest,"— the  which  with  partly  ben- 
ded knees,  bare  head,  and  folded  arms  was 
ordinarily  done,  as  I  myself  have  often 
seen  and  heard  in  my  younger  years.* 

There  exist  many  superstitions  respect- 
ing elder-wands,  elder-trees  before  stables, 
the  shedding  of  water  under  them,  and 
the  elder-mother,  a  Danish  superstition. 
The  attributed  curative  effects  of  eider  are 
well  known.  Its  flowers  are  an  eyewash 
and  cosmetic,  and  Its  bark  and  leaves  are 
used  fbr  various  purposes,  but  the  most 
curious  use  is  that  which  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Dude :— '  A  small  piece  cut  from  a  young 
shoot  just  abovie  and  below  a  joint,  so  as  to 
leave  the  bud  projecting  at  each  end  of  it 
after  the  fashion  of  a  rade  cross,  home 
constantly  about  the  person.  Is  a  most 
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e«rtain  nnd  eflFectoal  cure  for  rbeuuuttUm. 
It  appeara,  however,  that  the  Elder  to  be 
thus  effleient  must  grow  in  consecrated 
ground.  In  Tortworth  churchyard  (and 
others  in  (be  county  of  Qloocester)  is  such 


GroM  of  Elder.vooo. 

a  tree,  and  we  are  told  that  application  Is 
frequently  made  for  bits  of  it  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  that  some  of  lu 
recipients  are  not  only  willing  bat  able  to 
give  it  a  good  character  of  many  years* 
standing.*  We  give  a  cut  of  a  piece  of 
eider  of  the  orthodox  form.  [J.  B.] 

BAMOLVa     Small   marsh  plants  with 
white  flowers,  possessing  no  attractive  pro-  ' 
perties,  l>elonging  to  the  Primulaeea,  and  I 
distinguished  by  the  half-superior  capsule, 
and  by  five  imperfect  stam  3ns  alternating  , 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.    S.  Valtran- 
di,  the  Brookweed  or  Water  Pimpernel, 
is  an  erect  plant  eight  to  ten  Inches  high, 
with  bright  green  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  | 
and  terminal  Inconspicuous  flowers.    It  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  wide  geographical 
range,  there  being  scarcely  any  country  in  ' 
which  It  does  not  alMund  where  the  soil  is 
wet  and  gravelly.    In  Great  Britain  it  is 
most  frequent  where  small  streams  trickle 
over  rocks  on  the  seashore.    8.  ItttoralUt  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  *s  very  simi- 
lar m  habit.    French:  Samole;  German: 
8amo9kramL  [0.  A  J.] 

SAMP.  A  preparation  of  Indian  com 
largely  used  in  the  United  States. 

SAMPHIRE.  CfrUhmummariUmum,  the 
aromatic  saline  fleshy  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  pickles ;  also  Borrichia  arboreacena. 
— ,  GOLDEN.  Inuia  erithnuride$,  —,  JA- 
MAICA. BatUmanUma. 

SAMSHOO.  A  spirituous  liquor  extract- 
ed, by  fermenution  and  distillation,  from 
rice,  by  the  Chinese. 

BAMYDACB^  An  order  of  dicotyledons 
consisting  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves  generally  marked  with 
pellucid  dots :  and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
usually  small  in  axillary  clusters.  The 
perianth  is  nlyx-like,  usually  four  or  five* 


lobed,  without  petals ;  the  stamens  are  pe- 
rlgynous,  often  more  numerous  than  the 
calyx-lobes,  but  in  a  single  row  alternating 
with  small  teeth  or  fliaments  without  an- 
thers ;  and  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two 
three  or  more  parietal  placentas.  The  order 
contains  one  large  genus,  CaseariOt  and 
about  half-a-dozen  small  ones  allied  to  it. 
Some  botanists  unite  with  it  HomdUaceea, 
which  have  petals  and  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  stamens,  while  others 
combine  the  whole  with  FlacourtiaeecB. 

BAMTDA.  The  type  of  the  SamydaeeoB, 
and  composed  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  in- 
habiting tropical  America.  The  branches 
are  often  cUul  with  thorns ;  and  the  leaves 
are  more  or  less  ovate  serrate,  and  furnish- 
ed with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  or  fasciculate  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  white  or  in  some  spe- 
cies purplish.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  entirely  wanting  ;  the  stamens  are 
fertile  (or,  as  Mr.  Bentham  expresses  it, 
there  are  no  stamlnodia  or  scales  inter- 
mixed with  the  stamens),  by  which  latter 
character  Samyda  Is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  allies.  8.  «uao6oIen«,  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazilian  forests,  is  remarkable  for  Its 
white  deliclously-scented  flowers,  strongly 
recalling  to  mind  the  odour  of  orange- 
blossoms.  [B.  &] 

SANA.   A  kind  of  Peruvian  Tobacco. 

SANDAL-TREE.    Sandoriewm. 

SANDALWOOD.  An  odoriferous  wood 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Santalwm. 
That  of  India  is  the  8,  cMmm ;  that  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  8.  Freyeinetianum  and 
&  panieiUatum ;  and  that  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 8.  lati/oliwn.  The  name  is  given 
among  the  Russians  to  the  red  wood  of 
Rhamnua  dahurietu,  used  for  dyeing 
leather.  — ,  CITRON.  8antalum  Freyeine- 
tianum. — ,  QUEENSLAND.  Bremophila 
MiUheUi.  — ,  RED.  Adenanthera  pavtmin  a ; 
also  Pleroearpua  8antalinu».  — ,  WHITE. 
8antalum  album.  —,  YELLOW.  8antaium 
Freyeinetianum. 

SANDAL WORT&  Lindley's  name  for 
the  8antalacetB. 

SANDARACH.  A  white  resin  not  unlike 
mastic,  but  brittle,  occurring  In  round  or 
long  tears,  and  obtained  from  CaUttris 
quadrivcUvie. 

SANDBOX-TREK  A  local  West  Indian 
name  for  Hura  crepitans,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  a  drastic  purgative,  and  contain 
a  very  limpid  oIL 

SANDERS-WOOD.  An  old  name  for 
Sandalwood.  —.RED.  The  red  Indian 
dyewood,  obtained  from  Pterocarptie  8aitr 
taUnue.    — ,  YELLOW.    Budda  capitata. 

SANDORICUM  indicum  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  MeliaceeB,  found 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  having  an  arbo- 
reous stem,  trlfollolated  leaves,  axillary 
paniculate  flowers,  a  short  flve-toothed 
calyx,  five  linear  petals,  ten  stamens  cotor 
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bined  into  a  tube,  a  stigma  divided  into 
five  lobes,  and  an  apple-like  r)erry  contain- 
ing five  one-seeded  nuts.  Properties  sinit- 
lar  CO  those  of  Melia  are  attributed  to  tlie 
root,  but  the  latter  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
whilst  SavOaricum  is  aromatic ;  it  is  em- 
ployed against  leucorrhuea,  c<Mnbtned  with 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  Carapa  obovatUf 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent.       [B.  8.] 

SANDPAPER-TREE.  Curatella  amerir 
eana. 

8ANDWEED.    Arenaria. 

8ANDW00D.    Bremontiera  Ammoxylon. 

SANDWORT.  Arenaria.  — ,  SEA.  A 
common  name  for  Honkenya.  — ,  SPUR- 
REY.    SperguXaria. 

SANFORDIA.  A  genus  proposed  by 
J.  Drummoud  for  a  rutace<ms  shrub  from 
Western  Australia,  allied  to  Correa.  It 
has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  Geleznovia 
previously  published  by  Turczaniuow. 

SANG-DE-DRAGON.  (Pr.)  Draaena 
Draco ;  also  Rumex  sanguineus. 

8AKG80RBE.    (Pr.)    Banguisorha. 

SANGUINAIRE.  (Fr.)  Oeranium  sim- 
guineum.   —  D'ALLEMAGNE.  Scleranthus. 

8ANGUINARIA.  The  Blood-root  or 
Puccoon,  S.  canadensis,  commonly  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  the  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of 
PapaveraeetB.  It  Is  an  herbaceous  plant 
about  six  Inches  high,  and  has  a  thick 
branching  rootstock,  which  creeps  along 
underground :  and  in  early  spring  sends 
up  from  the  ends  of  each  of  the  little  side- 
branches  a  single  long-stalked  leaf,  and 
another  stalk  bearing  a  solitary  flower. 
The  leaf  is  wrapped  round  the  flower -bud 
when  it  rises  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
bluntly  five  to  nine-lobed,  roundish  al  first, 
but  af  terAvards  kldney-sbapod.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  have  two 
sepals,  from  eight  to  twelve  white  petals 
overlapping  In  two  or  three  series,  about 
twenty-four  stamen  s  with  filaments  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  a  short  style  with  a 
broad  two-lobed  furrowed  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  pod-shaped  two-valved 
capsnle,containing  numerous  crested  seeds 
attached  to  the  frame  or  replum.  The  root 
has  long  been  known  to  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  and  various  prepara- 
tions of  It  are  commonly  prescribed  by 
American  doctors;  but  it  has  only  recently 
come  into  use  In  this  country,  and  that 
chiefly  among  the  class  of  practitioners 
styling  themselves 'eclectics.*  Its  princi- 
pal use  appears  to  be  as  an  expectorant  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  or,  in  larger  doses, 
as  an  emetic :  and  it  would  seem  to  owe 
its  properties  to  th«  presence  of  an  acrid 
alkaloid  called  sanguinarina.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  formerly  used  the  orange- 
coloured  juice  of  the  root  for  smearing 
their  bodies,  and  for  staining  various  do- 
mestic articles.  The  plant  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  by  American  and 
French  dyers.  I  A.  aj 


SANGUINARY.    Achillea  milUifolium. 

SANGUINE,  SANGUINEUS.  DuU  red 
passing  into  brownish-black. 

SANGUINIERE.    (Pr.)    Sanguinaria. 

SANGUISORBACE.E.  A  small  order 
which  most  1)otani3ts  consider  as  a  tribe 
of  Rosacea,  distinguished  from  Rosece  pro- 
per by  the  want  of  i^etals,  and  the  solitary 
carpels.   See  Rosacea. 

SANGUI80RBA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  giving  name  to  the  tribe  Sfwiffuwcrr- 
beoB  of  the  order  Rosacece.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  bearing  its  flowers,  which 
contain  both  stamens  and  pistils,  in  heads 
or  simple  spikes;  by  the  calyx  of  each  flower 
l>elng  four-cleft,  with  two  to  three  small 
bracts  at  its  base ;  by  the  absence  of  petals, 
and  l>y  the  presence  of  four  stamens.  -S. 
offlcinalis,  or  Burnet,  received  its  name 
from  its  supposed  vulnerary  proiierties. 
It  is  a  slender  plant  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal ovate  heads  of  crowded  dark-purplo 
flowers.  It  grows  in  moist  pastures  and  by 
watercourses,  chiefly  on  a  calcareous  or 
magnesian  soil,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the 
North  of  England  and  the  extreme  West. 
There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  gar- 
dens, especially  S.  canadensis,  which  in 
habit  resembles  the  Common  Burnet,  but 
bears  its  flowers,  rendered  conspicuous  by 
their  white  anthers,  in  long  cylindrical 
spikes.  French :  La  grande  pimprenelU  des 
pris ;  German :  Wiesenknopf.       [C.  A.  J.] 

SANICLE.  SanietOa.  — ,  BEAU'S-EAR. 
Cortusa  Matthioli.  — ,  COMMON.  SaniciUa 
enropaa. 

SANICLE.  (Pr.)  Banictila;  also  Prvr 
neUa.  —  bAtARDE  DAMEUIQUE.  Mi- 
tella.  —  PEMELLE.  Astraidia.  -DE 
MONTAGNE.    Oeum. 

SANICULA.  A  small  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  represented  in  Britain  by 
S.  europcea,  the  Wood  Sanlcle,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  frequent 
in  thickets  and  woods.  The  root-leaves 
are  palmate,  with  three-cleft  serrated  lobes, 
smooth  and  somewhat  glossy ;  the  minute 
whitish  flowers  grow  In  heads  rather  than 
umbels ;  the  fruit  Is  ovate  and  densely 
clothed  with  thick  prickles,  by  means  of 
which  they  attach  tlieraselvea  when  ripe 
to  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and  to  the 
clothes  of  persons  passing  through  woods 
where  the  plant  is  abundant.  French : 
Sanicle ;  German :  SamckeU        [C.  A.  J.] 

SANSEVIELLA.  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  plant  now  called  Remeckia  car- 
nee^  the  Sanseviera  camea  of  some  writers. 

SANSEVIERA.  The  Bowstring  Hemps, 
—as  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
L'lliacece  are  called,  from  the  fibres  of  their 
leaves  being  used  for  bowstrings  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous— are  stemless  perennial  plants, 
throwing  out  runners,  and  having  only 
root-leaves  which  are  thick  fibrous  and 
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fleshj.  uid  tuiMllT  ■word  or  l«nce-8b«ped 
with  sheathing  baaet,  either  In  two  oppo- 
site rows  or  tufted ;  their  simple  flower- 
spikes  rising  from  the  centre,  and  bearing 
the  whitish  or  yelluwish-green  flowers  In 
dosters  along  them.  In  Its  technical  cha- 
racters the  genus  is  yery  closely  allied  to 
Draeanot  the  flowers  differing  only  in  the 
combined  calyx  and  corolla  not  being 
divided  further  than  the  middle,  and  In 
the  long  slender  erect  style  being  termi- 
nated by  an  ondlrlded  roond-headed  8tlg>- 
ms. 

8.  guinamtiM,  the  African  Bowstring 
Hemp,  has  buie»«haped  leaves  from  one 
to  four  feet  long  and  three  to  four 
Inches  wide,  flat  in  the  middle,  narrower 
and  channelled  or  rolled  In  towards  the 
base,  and  terminated  upwards  In  a  short 
blunt  point;  when  yonng  they  are  marked 
with  pale-coloured  cross-bands,  but  ulti- 
mately assume  an  uniform  shining  green. 

8.  Roxbwrghittna^  the  Moorva  or  Marool 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  has  leaves  about 
the  same  length  as  the  last,  but  very  much 
narrower,  and  concave  or  channelled  along 
the  whole  upper  surtece  and  convex  or 
keeled  below,  somewhat  approaching  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  terminated  by  a 
upering  splne-like  point ;  they  are  also  of 
a  duller  green,  marked  with  alternate  paler 
wavy  cross-bands.  The  fibre  of  the  Moorva 
is  very  strong  and  of  fine  quality,  and  Is 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  string 
and  cordage.  This  latter  pinnt  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  8.  aeylanieay  a 
much  smaller  species.  [A.  SJ 

8ANTALACB2B.  (Otyrtdaeea,  aandal- 
warU).  An  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons, 
consisting  of  trees  or  more  frequently 
shrubs  or  herbs,  often  parasitical  on  roots, 
with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves  without  stipules,  the  flowers  usually 
small  and  green  In  terminal  or  lateral 
heads  cymes  or  spikes.  Tlie  order  Is  well 
characterised  by  the  stamens  being  as 
many  as  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth ;  by  the  Inferior  one-celled  ovary 
with  three  to  five  ovules,  suspended  from 
a  free  central  placenta;  by  the  Indehlscent 
fruit  with  asingle  seed,  and  by  the  straight 
embryo  In  a  fleshy  albumen.  The  species 
are  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe,  but  are  more 
abundant  In  the  Old  World  than  In  America: 
they  are  distributed  Into  about  twenty  ge- 
nera of  which  the  most  Important  are  Quin- 
chanialium,  Pymlaria,  Osyria,  Theliuni, 
LepUmeria,  and  Santalum,  to  which  some 
botanists  add  Henslowia  and  Exoearpua, 

8ANTALIN.  The  principle  of  the  co- 
louring-matter In  PUrocarptu  Santalintu. 

SANTALUM.  A  genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  having  a  superior  calyx, 
which  is  four-cleft,  furnished  with  four 
glands  alternating  with  Its  divisions,  and 
four  stamens  opposite  to  them.  The  spe- 
cies are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.  8.  aZ&ttm 
yields  the  Sandalwood  of  India;  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  Is  derived  from  8. 


FreifeinetianuiH  and  8.  panieulatnm.  The 
name  of  the  geuus  is  derived  from  the 
Persian.  [G.  d.J 

SANTA-MARIA  TREE.  CtUophyUum 
Cdlaba.  ' 

8ANT0LINA.  A  genus  of  gmall  twiggy 
undershmbs  of  the  ComposUoB^  peculiar  to 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  have 
much  In  common  with  AchiUea,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
quadrangular  achenes  being  neither  wing- 
ed nor  margined,  as  well  as  by  the  Jower 
portion  of  their  compressed  corolla-tubes 
being  prolonged  Into  a  sort  of  hood,  enve- 
loping the  summit  of  the  ovan'.  The  com- 
mon Lavender  CJotton,  8.  CharntBcyparUguf, 
is  one  of  the  wides^spread  species,  and 
has  long  been  known  in  gardens,  where  it 
may  be  frequently  met  with  planted  along 
the  margins  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  is 
a  neat  erect  branching  bush  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  leaves  clothed 
with  a  noary  pubescence.  The  small  linear 
leaves,  thickly  set  on  the  wiry  twigs,  are 
furnished  with  four  to  six  rows  of  short 
obtuse  teeth  ;  and  the  yellow  flower-heads, 
which  resemble  those  of  a  chamomile  di- 
vested of  Its  white  rays,  are  solitary,  and 
stalked  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  This 
plant  was  once  esteemed  for  its  vermifuge 
and  stimulant  properties,  and  the  twigs 
have  been  used  for  placing  In  wardrobes 
to  keep  moths  from  clothes,  as  well  as 
for  their  strong  rather  agrreeable  odour, 
which  Is  common  to  all  the  species. 

All  the  species  have  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  of  8. 
fragraniissima,  which  differs  in  having  the 
fiower-heads  In  corymbs  instead  of  singly 
at  the  apex  of  the  twigs,  which" are  furnish- 
ed with  ovate  crenelled  leaves.  According 
to  Forskal  the  Arabs  use  the  juice  of  this 
plant  for  bathing  the  eyes.        [A.  A.  B.] 

8ANT0NINE.  The  vermifuge  principle 
of  the  Semen  Contra,  a  medicinal  substance 
obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  some  of 
the  ArtemitiaSt  and  a  most  powerful  anthel- 
mintic 

SANVITALTA.  A  genus  of  Compogita, 
distinguished  by  the  paleaceous  receptacle 
of  its  flower-heads ;  by  the  achenes  of  the 
ray  having  three  awns,  those  of  the  outer 
portions  of  the  disk  murlcated,  of  the  Inner 
winged ;  and  by  the  Involucral  scales  being 
flat  and  imbricated  In  two  or  three  series. 
8.  procumbens  is  a  common  annual  plant 
from  Mexico,  with  a  procumbent  habit, 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  flower-heads  like 
those  of  a  Rudbeckia,  with  a  yellow  ray  and 
dark  disk.  [T.  M.J 

SANWUOK.  An  Indian  name  for  Pani- 
cum  frumentaceum. 

8A0UARI  or  80UARI-W00D.  An 
excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  other 
purposes,  resembling  Mora  in  Its  proper- 
ties. It  Is  obtained  from  Caryocar  ntu^e- 
rum  and  C.  toinentomm,  which  yield  also 
the  delicious  Souarl-nuts. 

SAP.    The  juice  of  a  plant. 
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SAPALLO.  A  Spanish  name  for  Oucwr* 
bita  Melopepo. 

SAPANWOOD.  A  dyewood  obtained 
in  Malabar  and  the  islandg  of  the  Eastern 
seas,  from  Cmsalpinia  Sappan,  O.  coriaria, 
and  C.  ptUcherrima. 

SAP-BALL.  A  local  name  for  those 
Poljtpori  which  grrow  on  trees,  bnt  applied 
more  especially  to  P.  aqiunnosus,  a  species 
which  abounds  on  decayed  ash.and  is  found 
occasionally  on  other  trees,  the  stems  of 
which  when  large,  after  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  out,  is  sometimes  used  by  boys  as 
their  foundation  for  tennis-balls.  The 
same  species  is  sometimes  used,  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  shaped,  to  form  razor- 
strops,  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  this  pur- 
pose as  P.  betulinua.  Specimens  formed 
from  the  latter,  received  from  Denmark, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kew 
Gardens.  [M.  J.  RJ 

SAP-GREEN.  A  vegetable  pigment 
composedof  limemized  with  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  berries  of  Bhamnua  cathar' 
Hats. 

SAPID.   Having  a  pleasant  taste. 

SAPIN.  (Ft.)  Abies.  —  X  FEUILLBS 
D-IP.  or  ARGENT^  Abies  pecthiata.  — 
BAUMIER.  AbUs  bdlsamea.  —  BLANa 
Abies  pectinata.  —  COMMUN.  Abies  ex- 
eelsa,  -DE  NORMADDIB.  Abies  pecti- 
nata. —  NORWfiGE.  Abies  exeelsa,  — 
PINSAPO.   Abies  PiTuapo. 

SAPINDAOfliB.  {JEsnOaeea,  Hippoeas- 
tanetet  Soaptoorts).  A  large  order  of  poly- 
petalons  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and  very 
rarely  almost  herbaceous,  with  alternate 
or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  most  frequently 
compound,  and  usually  pinnate ;  the  flow- 
ers usually  small,  paniculate  ur  racemose, 
or  rarely  solitary.  In  the  normal  genera 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  four  ur  five  each ; 
the  stamens  either  twice  as  many  or  of  the 
same  number,  or  more  frequently  eight 
whatever  be  the  number  of  petals,  and 
inserted  within  or  upon  or  rarely  around 
a  more  or  less  prominent  hypogynous  or 
almost  perigynous  disk.  The  ovary  is  se- 
veral-celled, with  one  or  two  ascending 
ovules  in  each.  The  fruit  Is  very  various ; 
the  seeds  usually  withoutaIbumen,and  with 
an  Inferior  radicle.  There  are  above  seventy 
genera,  chiefly  tropical,  but  some  are  also 
found  in  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  They  are  distributed  into  five 
tribes  or  suborders  :— 

1.  Sapodba  proper,  with  the  stamens 
Inside  the  disk,  albuminous  seeds,  and 
leaves  rarely  opposite,  including  the  large 
or  widespread  tropical  genera  Serjania, 
Oardtospermumt  PaulUnia,  Sehmidelic^ 
Oupania,  SapinduSt  Ifephelium,  etc,  as  well 
as  Kulreuteria  and  JEseulus  from  more 
temperate  regions. 

2.  AoBRiKBA,  scarcely  differing  from 
Sapindecs  proper,  except  that  the  stamens 
are  less  constantly  within  the  disk,  and  the 
leaves  more  constantly  opposite,  although 


generally  considered  as  a  distinct  order- 
It  is  limited  to  Acer  and  two  small  genera 
separated  from  it :  see  Acbrack^. 

3.  DoDOHBLS,  with  the  sumens  outside 
of  or  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  the 
seeds  without  albumen.  They  comprise 
Dodoncea  and  Ave  small  genera. 

4.  MsLiAKTHBiiu  With  the  stamens  in- 
side the  disk  and  seeds  with  albumen,  con- 
taining only  the  two  African  genera  Meli- 
enKthus  and  Bersama. 

5.  STAPHTLB^with  the  stamens  outside 
the  disk,  seeds  with  albumen,  and  opposite 
leaves.  The  two  last  are  often  considered 
as  distinct  orders,  and  another  separate 
order  is  frequently  adopted  for  the  genera 
JEecu^u  and  Ungnadiaot  Sapindea  proper, 
which  have  opposite  and  dlgitately  com- 
pound leaves,  but  differ  in  no  other  respect 
whatever. 

SAPINDUa  The  typical  genus  of  &i}»in- 
daceost  found  in  both  hemispheres,  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
usually  pinnate  leaves  without  a  terminal 
leaflet ;  and  panicles  of  small  white  or 
greenish,  perfect  or  unisexual,  five  or  four- 
parted  flowers.  The  fruits  are  fleshy  ex- 
ternally, and  do  not  open  when  ripe.  Those 
of  several  species  are  acrid,  and  are  called 
Soap-berries,  from  their  being  used  in  the 
tropics  as  a  substitute  of  soap,  their  outer 
covering  or  shell  containing  a  saponaceous 
principle  (saponine)  in  suflBcient  abundance 
to  produce  a  lather  with  water ;  but  the 
assertion  of  the  old  Jamaica  historian, 
Patrick  Browne,  that  *  a  few  of  them  will 
cleanse  more  linen  than  sixty  times  their 
weight  of  soap,'  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Among  the  species  thus  used  are 
8.  Saponaria  and  8.  inofmuais  in  the  New 
World,  and  8.  Barax  and  &  emarginattts  in 
the  Old.  Their  excessively  hard  round 
black  seeds  are  used  for  making  rosaries, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  buttons,  ftc.;  and  a 
medicinal  oil  is  extracted  in  India  from 
those  of  8.  emarginatHs.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  some  species,  such  as 
8.  senegalensis  and  8.  eseuientuSt  is  eatable, 
but  their  seeds  are  poisonous.        [A.  &J 

SAPINETTB  BLANCHE.  (FrJ  Abies 
alba,   —NOIRE.    Abies  nigra. 

8APIVM.  A  genus  containing  about  a 
score  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  Eit- 

Shorbiacea,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both 
emisplieres,  and  all  of  them  yielding  a 
milky  juice,  which  in  some  is  very  acrid 
and  even  poisonous.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  or  the 
laurel,  and  at  their  point  of  union  vrith  the 
stalk  are  furnished  with  two  round  glands ; 
while  the  small  greenish  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  terminal  spikes,  the  lower  portion 
bearing  the  fertile,  the  upper  the  sterile 
flowers. 

8.  ttuh'eufn,  a  widely  distributed  eastern 
species,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Boroo 
in  Borneo,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Motley, 
the  leaves  are  largely  used  for  dyeing 
and  staining  rotnng  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  acrid  milky  juice  produces  a  burning 
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■enntton  If ke  thftt  from  a  eaptdcuin.  The 
jrottng  fruit  is  scfd  and  eaten  aa  a  condi- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  is 
one  of  the  ingredienu  UMd  for  poieonlng 
alligators.  The  ripe  fruiu  are  woodjr  tri- 
lobed  capsules,  about  an  inch  across,  with 
three  cells,  and  one  oily  seed  in  each. 

The  MUkwood  of  Jamaica,  8.  launfolium» 
receives  its  name  from  the  milky  juice 
which  abounds  in  the  stem,  and  isa  source 
of  annoyance  to  sawyers  and  others  when 
the  wood  is  green.  &  $aUei/ottum  affords 
in  Paraguay  a  bark  which  is  used  instead 
of  that  of  oak  for  tanning.  Most  modem 
authors  unite  this  genus  with  StUhngiOt 
from  which  there  are  no  reliable  characters 
to  distinguish  It.  [A.  A.  B.3 

8AP0D1LLA.  Sapota  Aeknu.  The  West 
Indian  Sapodilla-wood,  yielded  by  this  tree, 
is  a  fancy  wood  us^  for  furniture. 

8AP0NATKK.  (Fr.)  Saponaria  offleina- 
U$.  —  FAUX-BASILia  A^ponorto  oeih 
moidet. 

SAPONARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  CaryophyUOf 
cecB,  and  allied  to  DianihtUt  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
bnicts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the 
seeds  not  being  flattened.  8.  oJflcinaliB, 
or  floapwort,  is  admitted  into  the  British 
Flora,  but  is  never  found  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings,  and 
is  not  considered  to  be  a  native.  In  its 
folidiie  this  plant  resembles  the  sweet- 
william,  but  the  flowering  stalks  are 
stouter  and  taller;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  rose-colour  and  fragrant,  and  are 
collected  into  a  dense  terminal  panicle. 
A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  common 
both  in  waste  places  and  gardens.  The 
plant  takes  its  name  from  the  peculiarity 
that  iu  leaves  bruised  in  water  may  be 
worked  into  a  lather.  French :  Savonniere ; 
German :  SeiaenkrauL  fO.  A.  J.] 

*SAPOR.   The  taste  which  a  thing  has. 

SAPOTACBiB.  An  order  of  monopeta- 
lous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical,  with 
the  julce  frequently  milky,  alternate  un- 
divided leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  JfonopetakB  by  the  perfect  stamens, 
either  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
or  twice  as  many;  by  a  superior  ovary 
divided  Into  two  or  more  cells,  with  one 
ovule  In  each  ;  and  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
either  a  berry  or  a  drupe.  There  are  about 
twenty  genera,  of  which  the  most  Import- 
ant are  Chryaophyllumt  Ltteuma,  Sapota, 
Sideroxylon^  iBonandra,  Bumelia,  BasBiat 
and  JIfimtuopa, 

BAPOTA.  A  genus  that  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  Sapotaceast  and  which  con- 
sists of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  extratropical  Australia.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  calyx  of  flve  or  six  overlap- 
ping segments;  a  somewhat  bell^haped 
corolla,  with  an  erect  five  to  six-parted 
limb ;  twelve  stamens,  six  fertile,  six  with- 


out anthers,  the  fllaments  flattened  awl- 
shaped,  the  anthers  extrorse;  ovary  six  to 
twelve-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each 
cell ;  fruit  succulent,  frequently  one-celled, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  other  cavities. 
8.  mammoaa  [now  Lucuma]  yields  the 
Marmalade  fruit  sometimes  called  the  Vege- 
table Egg.  The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  has 
emetic  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  caustic 
to  destroy  warts ;  it  is  said  also  to  be  used 
to  form  a  kind  of  sympathetic  ink.  8. 
Achra$  yields  an  edible  fruit  called  In  the 
West  Indies  the  SapodiUaplum.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  is  astringent  and  febrifugal; 
the  seeds  also  are  aperient  and  diuretia 
The  fruits  of  the  species  mentioned  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
those  that  have  ripened  in  this  country 
have  been  little  esteemed.        [M.  T.  MJ 

8AP0TB  NEGRO.    (Fr.)    Diospyrot, 

8APPADILLE.    (Fr.)    ^nono. 

8APPANW00D.  A  wood  of  commerce 
obtained  from  CoBMlpinia  Sappan. 

8APR0LEGNIBA  A  natural  order  of 
doubtful  affinity,  forming  a  peculiar  group, 
consisting  of  SaprolegniOt  Achlj/a,  and 
one  or  two  other  more  or  less  peifectly 
deflned  genera,  with  the  habit  of  moulds 
and  thofructiflcation  of  Algce.  They  grow 
for  the  most  part  on  desd  or  living  animals, 
and  are  nearly  colourless.  The  fruit  is  con- 
tained in  swoU^i  parts  of  the  threads, 
which  sometimes  produce  a  succession  of 
sporanghi  by  the  repeated  protrusion  of 
the  inner  membrane  into  the  cavity,  or 
sometimes  by  the  formation  of  lateral 
cysts.  In  Pj/thium  one  sporangia  only  is 
produced.  Impregnation  takes  place  by 
conjugation  between  the  sporangia  and  the 
swollen  tips  of  the  lateral  branchlets.  The 
reproductive  bodies  are  zoospores,  which 
move  by  means  of  lash-IIke  appendages. 
The  cell-walls  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose, exhibiting  a  brilliant  blue  when 
treated  with  iodine.  These  plants  differ 
from  all  known  Algcs  in  growing  princi- 
pally on  animal  substances,  though  their 
mode  of  reproduction  in  some  respects 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Vaucherta.  It 
is  curious  that  the  same  animal  has  been 
observed,  when  Immersed,  to  produce  a 
SaproUgniOf  and  when  surrounded  merely 
with  air  to  produce  a  Mucor.  Were  zoo- 
spores of  the  same  type  known  amongst 
Ptinffi,  these  productions  would  doubtless 
be  referred  to  them;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  they  stand  on  the  con- 
flnes  of  both.  There  is  some  reason  how- 
ever to  believe,  from  the  observations  of 
Hnf  meister,  that  impregnation  is  effected 
in  truffles  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  Is 
In  SaproUgnieaa:  They  are  great  enemies  to 
flsh  and  other  animals  preserved  in  aquar 
ria,  which  are  frequently  infested  with 
them  when  living.  It  is  said  that  doses  of 
carbonate  of  soda  prevent  their  growth, 
and  if  so  it  is  probable  that  bisulpliate  of 
potash  may  be  more  effectual  from  Its 
known  effects  on  obscure  cryptogamic 
growths.  ptr.  J.  B.] 
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SAPROSMA.  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous 
trees,  natives  of  Java,  having  numerous 
crowded  sessile  axillary  or  terminal  flow- 
ers, which  have  a  four-toothed  persistent 
ralyx;  a  hairy  four-cleft  corolla,  to  the 
throat  of  which  are  attached  four  stamens ; 
a  cleft  stigma;  and  oval  smooth  fruit, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  and  one-seeded.  The  fruits  and  the 
wund  of  these  trees  are  said  to  have  a 
flitby  smell,  whence  the  name  of  the  gen  us, 
from  the  Greek  words  saproa  *  putrid,*  and 
om« 'smelL'  CM.T.  M.] 

8APUCAYA.    ZeeythU  Ollaria. 

SAPDTA.  a  Brazilian  name  for  Ton- 
UUa. 

SARACEN'S  CONSOUD.  Seneeio  sarrace- 
nieut, 

8ARACHA.    Withertngia. 

8ARAZINE.  (Fr.)  Aristolochia  CflemaU' 
ti$. 

8ARCANDRA,  A  genus  of  ChloranOia- 
eea,  consisting  of  Cingalese  shrubs,  with 
the  appearance  of  that  of  the  species  of 
CMortaOhtM,  The  flowers  are  perfect.  In 
loose  spikes,  concealed  within  a  concave 
bract;  stamen  solitary,  with  a  thick  fleshy 
fliamenc,  which  adheres  partially  to  the 
ovary ;  anther  two-celled,  the  cells  opening 
lengthwise,  approximate  above  but  di- 
I  verging  below ;  fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded. 
I  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and  alludes  to 
I  the  fleshy  stamen.  [M.  T.  M.J 

I  SARCANTflrs.  Originally  this  genus 
I  of  orchids  consisted  of  two  or  three 
Chinese  species  split  o£F  the  older  genus 
VoTufo,  but  several  East  Indian  and  Philip* 
;  plno  plants  have  since  at  various  times 
I  been  added.  They  are  epiphytes,  with  flat 
'  or  sometimes  terete  leaves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems,  and  racemes  of  small 
liot rather  showy  flowers  growing opi>osite 
the  leaves.  Their  flowers  have  nearly 
1  eqoal  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  a  sliort 
ibree-lobed  fleshy  Up  jointed  with  the 
column  and  spurred,  the  spur  being  divided 
inside,  and  an  erect  half-cylindrical  co- 
Inmn.  The  anther  is  two-celled ;  and  the 
two  poUen-masses  are  lobed  or  channelled 
behind.  [A.  S.] 

8ARCINA.  A  very  curious  production 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  nature,  but  of 
some  importance  In  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  sub- 
ject. In  cancerous  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  are  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  distressing  vomiting,  the  matter 
thrown  np  very  frequently  contains  mi- 
nute qoadrilateral  bodies  connected  to- 
gether in  patches  consisting  of  four,  or 
some  mnlciple  of  four.  The  mode  of  mul- 
tiidlcation  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
\omeTAlgtB,  but  it  is  not  without  example 
amongst  Fungi^  or  even  amongst  lichens. 
As  however  true  Algm  are,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  developed  In  animal  sub- 
Mances,  the  first  presumption  is  that 
BardnOt  ft  name  derived  from  the  masses 


resembling  little  woolpacks,  is  some  form 
of  fungus  analogous  to  the  yeast-form  of 
PeniciUium  and  other  thread-moulds.  At- 
tempts, however,  at  making  these  bodies 
germinate  have  failed  entirely,  possibly 
from  not  placing  them  in  a  fluid  favourable 
to  their  growth.  In  diluted  syrup  they 
remain  perfect  for  many  months,  without 
showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  in- 
crease. Sarcina  is  not,  however,  conflned 
to  affections  of  the  stomach,  but  has  been 
found  in  urine— whether  of  patients  or 
animals  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der or  kidneys  we  cannot  say.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  occurred  a  few  years 
since  which  tends  greatly  to  confirm  our 
notion  that  the  matter  Is  of  fungous  origin. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Stephens,  on  examining  at  Bris- 
tol a  cargo  of  bones  just  Imported  from 
South  America,  observed  that  many  of 
them  were  covered  with  an  orange-colour- 
ed gelatinous  mass,  looking  like  some  Huii- 
sporium.  On  examination,  however.  It  had 
exactly  the  structure  of  Sarcina ,  and  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  accounts  we  be- 
lieve Sarcina  to  be  a  fungus  and  not  an 
alga.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8ARCINANTHUS.  A  genus  of  the  order 
PandanaceoB.  The  species  have  ascandeut 
or  twining  stem,  with  two-lobed  stalked 
leaves  crowded  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  spadix  is  stalked  and  axil- 
lary. Tlie  genus  differs  from  its  near  allies 
Carliidovica  and  Evodianthus  In  the  thick 
fleshy  perianth  of  the  male  flowers;  Its 
limb  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lobes 
arranged  m  one  row.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences in  the  Insertion  of  the  stamens  and 
the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  in 
the  female  flower.  The  species  inhabit 
Central  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SARCOBASIS.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
as  the  Carcerulus. 

SARCOCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Fumaria- 
cfKJP,  differing  from  Corydalia  in  the  short 
Indehiscentpod,  with  tliree-nerved  valves, 
and  only  two  seeds.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  occuring  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  have  branch- 
ed diffuse  stems,  often  somewhat  shrubby 
at  the  base ;  with  alternate  long-stalked 
leaves,  usually  tripartite  or  teruate,  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  short  few-flowered  terminal 
racemes  of  rather  large  yellowish  flowers 
with  purple  blotches  at  the  tip ,  upper  petal 
with  an  obtuse  spur.  [J.  T.  S.J 

8ARC0CARP.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
pericarp  lying  between  the  eplcarp  and 
endocarp. 

SARCOCEPHALTJS.  The  name  of  a 
climbing  shrub,  native  of  Western  Tropi- 
cal Africa,  and  constituting  a  genus  of  Cin- 
chonacem.  The  flowers  are  grouped  in  ter- 
minal heads,  and  are  fused  together,  and 
with  the  receptacle,  into  one  large  fleshy 
mass.  The  free  margins  of  the  calyx  are 
very  short;  the  corollas  funnel-shaped, 
flve  to  six-cleft ;  anthers  five  or  six,  sessile 
within  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  ovaries 
fused  together;  styles  distinct;  stigmas 
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button-like;  frutta  •nccnlent,  combined 
into  a  one-celled  beny,  »unnounted  by  the 
limb  of  the  calyx.  8.  e$ententu$  has  pink 
flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  of  the  size  of 
a  peach,  whence  It  has  been  called  the 
Sierra  Leone  Peach.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  is  sigmiflcant 
of  the  fleshy  heads  of  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

BAROOCHILVS.  As  originally  oonstt- 
tuted  this  genus  consists  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  subtropical  Australian  Feejean  and 
Malayan  orchids,  but  a  German  orchidtiio- 
gist  has  recently  combined  with  them  nu- 
merous Eastern  species  referred  by  other 
botanists  to  the  genera  Aifride$,  DeHdn>- 
,  eoUa,  &c  It  Is  here  restricted  to  the  few 
'  original  species,  which  are  small  epiphytal 
plants,  with  short  stems,  narrow  distichous 
coriaceous  leares,  and  bracteated  spikes  or 
racemes  of  fleshy  open  sometimes  showy 
flowers.  These  hare  nearty  equal  blunt 
sepals,  the  lateral  ones  adnate  to  the  base 
of  the  lip,  and  similar  but  smaller  petals, 
a  concave  fleshy  spurless  Up  continuous 
with  the  short  erect  column,  and  a  ter- 
minal anther  containing  four  pollen-masses 
cohering  in  globose  pairs,  and  attached  to 
a  broad  strap-shaped  caadlde.        [A.  S.J 

BAROOOLnnUM.  A  geoQS  of  Xuphor- 
biaeem  of  that  group  In  which  the  cells  of 
the  fruit  contain  but  one  seed.  The  three 
known  species,  found  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  are  trees  of  medium 
growth,  the  ends  of  their  branches  fur- 
nished with  a  tuft  of  large  glossy  simple 
leares,  accompanied  by  stipules,  and  bear- 
ing In  their  axils  long  racemes  of  minute 
flowers,  the  sterile  and  fertile  on  different 
plants.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  leaflets  of  a  horse-chestnut, 
are  in  8.  Bookeri  two  to  three  feet  long. 
Of  those  of  8.  longifolivm,  which  are  not 
so  large,  Mr.  Thwaites  remarks :  *  As  they 
are  of  a  flrm  consistence,  and  do  not  ra- 
pidly decay,  they  are  used  by  the  Cingalese 
for  thatching.'  [A.  A.  B.] 

8ARCOCOC0A.  Small  branching  ever- 
green shrubs  of  the  order  Xuphorbiacea^ 
found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  India 
Ceylon  and  Java.  They  have  glossy  lanoe- 
shaped  or  elliptical  entire  three-nerved 
leaves ;  and  in  their  axils  short  spikes  of 
small  white  or  yellowish  unisexual  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  the  box,  followed  by 
black  berries  a  little  larger  than  cherry- 
stones. These  plants  are  closely  related 
to  the  common  box  of  our  gartens,  but 
dllfer  in  the  berried  fruit,  and  the  position 
of  the  fertile  flowers,  which  are  at  the  base 
instead  of  the  apex  of  the  spikes,  as  well 
as  in  their  trinerved  leaves.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  fleshy  nature  of  the 
fruit,  a  circumstance  uncommon  in  the 
*wn»y.  [A.  A.  R] 

SARCOCOLLA.  One  of  the  few  genera 
composing  the  small  order  of  Penteacea, 
and,  like  its  congeners,  found  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Thefour  described  species  are  little  shrubs, 
with  opposite  entire  overlapping  leaves, 
furnished  with  little  bhicklsh  wart-like 


bodies  in  their  axils.  The  flowers  hare 
two  small  bractlets  at  their  base,  and  are 
produced  in  clustera  at  the  points  of  the 
branches  in  the  axils  of  large  leaf-like 
coloured  bracts,  which  are  frequently  co- 
vered with  a  greasy  resinous  exudation. 
The  gum-resin  called  Sarcocool,  now  but 
seldom  met  with,  is  generally  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  8.  9q^amo»a  (alias  Penoea  Sarco- 
eoUa)  and  of  Peneaa  mucronata,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Sar- 
cocolla  of  the  ancients,  so  named  from  the 
Greek  words  aarx  'flesh*  vadkoUa  'glue/ 
in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  agglutinating 
wounds,  is  said  by  Dioscorides  to  have 
been  obtained  from  a  Pereian  tree,  and 
consequently  not  from  any  species  of  tbe 
present  genus,  which  is  confined  to  South- 
em  Africa.  Sarcocool  occurs  In  the  form 
of  little  gravel-like  grains,  and  has  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  It  contains  8areocoUine,  a 
peculiar  principle  convertible  into  oxalic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.    [A.  8.3 

BARCODBRM.  An  Intermediate  fleshy 
layer  in  the  testa  of  some  seeds ;  a  layer  of 
either  the  primine  or  secondine. 

BAROODEa  Agenusof  JSHcaceceof  tbe 
tribe  Monotropea,  allied  to  Pterotpora,  but 
with  much  larger  flowers,  an  elongated 
style,  and  wingless  seeds.  It  consisu  of  a 
single  species,  an  erect  herbaceous  parasi- 
tical plant  from  Oslifomia,  with  a  fleshy 
stem,  succulent  scale-like  leaves,  and  a  long 
raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the  whole 
plant  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

SAR006L0TTIS.  Under  this  name  are 
grouped  a  few  West  Indian  and  tropical 
American  terrestrial  orchids,  which  some 
authora  regard  as  a  section  of  Sptranthes, 
and  othera  as  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
genus,  characterised  mainly  by  the  erect 
flowera  having  the  lateral  sepals  decurrent 
the  whole  length  of  the  ovary  and  forming 
a  sort  of  sac,  and  by  the  pollen-masses 
being  stalked.  [A.  a] 

BARC0G0NI7M.  A  section  of  the  poly- 
gonaceous  genus  MUhlenbcckia,  consist- 
ing of  those  Australian  species  which  have 
fringed  stigmas.  [j.  T.  a3 

BARCOIISNA.  A  genus  of  CMenaeem 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  comprising  a 
few  species,  having  a  shrubby  habit,  decum- 
bent branches,  ovate  leaves  (more  or  less 
plicate  when  young),  paniculate  flowera,  a 
fleshy  Involucre  surrounding  the  calyx, 
five  petals,  an  Indefinite  number  of  sta- 
mens, and  a  three-celled  capsule,  each  cell 
containing  two  seeds.  [B.  &3 

SAROOLOBira  A  genus  of  Aaekpki' 
daceee,  containing  three  species  of  glabrous 
twining  shrubs  from  India  and  Java.  They 
have  opposite  oval  fleshy  or  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  few-flowered  interpetiolar  um- 
bels. The  calyx  is  flve-leaved ;  the  corolla 
rotote  and  flve-cleft,  with  a  naked  throat, 
and  no  staminal  conma ;  the  gynostegium 
is  somewhat  hemispherical ;  the  pollen- 
masses  are  erect,  clavate  with  long  stalks ; 
the  stigma  Is  flve-slded  and  mamillose; 
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and  the  follicles  are  fleshy,  and  contain 
mar^rined  seeds  without  hairs.      [W.  C] 

SARCOMA.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
disk. 

SARCOPHYSA.  A  genus  ot  Atropaceee, 
comprising  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
New  Grenada.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
and  leathery,  and  the  flowers  handsome.  In 
pendulous  clusters.  The  calyx  is  large  and 
brightly  coloured,  fleshy  and  distended,  tu- 
bular and  contracted  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
divided  Into  five  erect  persistent  seg- 
ments :  the  corolla  has  a  long  tube,  some- 
what dilated  in  the  middle,  and  a  shortly 
flve-lobed  limb ;  and  the  fruit  is  included 
within  the  fleshy  calyx.  The  name  of  the 
genus  is  expressive  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  calyx,  frdm  aarx '  flesh '  and  phiua  '  a 
bladder.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

SARCOPHTTE.  This  Is  one  of  those 
curious  parasitical  plants  of  the  family 
Balcawphoraeece,  which  have  been  so  ela- 
borately described  by  Dr.  Hooker  In  the 
TranaactUms  of  the  Linncean  Society.  It 
comprises  a  single  species,  a  fleshy  fungus- 
liice  plant,  found  growing  in  South  Africa 
on  the  roots  of  species  of  MimoscL  The 
inflorescence  is  branched.with  small  bracts 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious,  the  males panicled,  each  with 
a  three-lobed  perianth,  concealing  three 
free  stamens,  with  many-celled  anthers; 
and  the  females  in  globose  heads,  without 
a  perianth.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  eignifles '  flesh'plant.'     [M.  T.  M.] 

SARCOPODIUM.  A  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  orchids  of  the  Dendrobideoe  group, 
allied  both  to  Dendrobium  and  Bolbophyl- 
lum,  to  one  or  other  of  which  most  of  the 
known  species,  about  twenty  in  numl>er, 
were  at  one  time  referred.  The  plants 
belonging  to  it  are  creeping  epiphytes, 
with  leathery  leaves,  borne  singly  upon 
the  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base  of  which 
the  single  or  few-flowered  peduncles  arise. 
Their  flowers  are  of  a  thick  leathery  nature, 
rather  showy,  with  ringent  sepals  (.the 
lateral  ones  enlarged  at  the  base  and  ad- 
iiate  with  the  foot  of  thp  column),  smaller 
petals,  and  a  short  fleshy  lip  enlarged  at  its 
base  and  moveably  jointed  with  the  base 
of  tbc  column,  which  is  short  hornless  and 
furnished  with  a  prolonged  foot ;  the  two- 
celled  anther  contains  four  nearly  etiual 
free  pollen-masses.  [A.  S.] 

SAROOSTEMMA  (Including  Philibertia). 
A  genus  of  Asclepiadacece,  composed  of 
about  forty  species  Indigenous  to  the  tro- 
pica of  both  hemispheres,  and  consisting 
of  climbing  or  erect  often  epiphytal 
shrubs,  which  are  either  leafless  or  fur- 
nished with  linear  or  cordate  leaves,  and 
umbellate  white  yellow  or  purplish  flowers, 
often  emitting  apowerful  scent.  The  calyx 
is  fl ve-cleft ;  the  corolla  either  rotate  or  ur- 
ceolate-rotate ;  the  staminal  corona  double; 
the  pollen-masses  in  club-shaped  cylinders; 
the  follicles  smooth ;  and  the  seeds  fur- 
nished with  a  hairy  appendix.  8.  glaueum 
yields  the  Ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela,  and  is 


used  as  a  sudorlflc  and  in  cases  of  humoral 
asthma.  The  young  shoots  of  8.  Forskali- 
anum  and  those  of  8.  atipUaceum  of  Arabia 
are  eaten.  The  pith  of  8.  pyrotechnieum  is 
used  as  tinder.  The  milky  juice  of  8.  mmi- 
ncUe  is  slightly  and  agreeably  acid,  and  used 
by  travellers  to  allay  thirst.  [B.  S.] 

8AR(X)BTIGMA.  This  genus  consists  of 
two  species,  natives  of  Southern  India  and 
Java,  both  climbing  or  twining  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  entire  thlckisli 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  of 
separate  sexes  on  distinct  plants ;  the  long 
flower-spikes  being  produced  usually  in 
pairs  from  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and 
having  the  stalkless  flowers  In  little  clus- 
ters along  them.  The  genus  was  first  re- 
ferred to  the  Thymelaeea,  afterwards  to 
Phytoerenacea,  but  is  now  placed  in  the 
order  Icacinaeece.  S.  Klemiit  a  native  of 
Courtailum  and  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  produces  oval  somewhat 
flattened  fruits  about  an  Inch  long  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  containlnga  large  seed, 
from  which  a  thick  semifluid  oil  called 
Odal  or  Adul  Is  expressed.  [A.  8.] 

SAROOTHECA.  A  gennt  ot  OxalidaeetB, 
comprising  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  with  square  branches,  entire 
thick  leaves,  and  elongated  axillary  or  ter- 
minal racemes  of  flowers,  occurring  either 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  calyx  consists  of 
five  persistent  overlapping  sepals;  the 
corolla  of  flve  stalked  oblong  petals,  con- 
volute in  estivation :  stamens  ten,  flve 
long,  flve  short,  the  fliaments  awl-shaped, 
connected  at  the  base  into  a  cup;  ovary 
sessile,  flve-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each 
ceil;  styles  flve,  flliform;  capsule  globose, 
flve-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SARGAS8UM.    A  genus  of  dark-spored 
Algte  iielonglng  to  the  natural  order  Fu-  \ 
eacecB,  characterised  by  the  fruit-bearing 


Saiiganain  baccifenun. 

receptacles  being  collected  in  little  bundles 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  air-vessels, 
which  are  merely  transformed  leaves,  with 
or  without  a  terminal  point,  being  stolked 
and  separate.  The  species  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  chiefly  tropical  or  subtro- 
pical. The  great  interest  of  the  genus  to 
the  general  reader  consists  In  the  far-famed 
Sargasso-sea  owing  Its  origin  to  one  of  the 
species,  8.  hc^cdfenim.  We  have  no  species 
inhabiting  our  shores,  but  8.  vulgare  and 
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S,  bacci/erum  are  occasionally  bmuglit  to 
OS  by  the  waves.  [M.  J.  a] 

BARIBUS.  This  firenus  of  palms,  orlgi- 
Dally  established  by  Blume,  is  now  rum- 
blned  with  LivitUma,  tho  characters  by 
which  It  was  said  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  genus  being  very  slight.  Among  the 
species  referred  to  It  were  LivisUmarotun- 
di/oha,  called  Saribus  by  Runiphlus;  andl>. 
eJihtensiSt  and  a  species  from  Cochin  China, 
now  called  Livi$tona  coehinchinensis.  Two 
Javanese  species,  S.  oliv(f/ormis  and  S.  sub- 
globota,  were  afterwards  added.      [A.  8.J 

SARMENTACEiE.    See  ViTACKA 

8AR.MENTIDIUM.  A  group  of  cymes 
or  spikes  arranged  centrifugally,  as  the 
flowers  are  in  the  cyme  itself. 

SARMENTUM.  A  runner,  such  as  that 
of  the  strawberry:  beuce  aarmentose,  bear- 
ing runners. 

8ARMIENTA  repens  Is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  a  Chilian  genus  of  Gemeracea, 
easily  distinguished  from  Its  allies  by 
having  two  fertile  and  three  sterile  sU- 
mens,  whilst  all  other  GetmeraceiB  have 
one  sterile  and  four  fertile  stamens.  S.  re- 
pens is  herbaceous,  and  climbs  liy  means 
of  its  rooting  stems  over  forest-trees.  Its 
leaves  arc  fleshy  ovate  and  dotted  ;  its 
l>eduncles  are  terminal,  and  bear  fnmi  one 
to  two  scarlet  flowers.  The  calyx  is  four 
and  flve-cleft ;  and  the  corolla  tubular,  ven- 
tricose  towards  the  apex,  and  flve-lobed; 
whilst  the  capsule  is  ovate.  [B.  S.] 

8AR0THAMNUS.  The  generic  name 
n«)W  generally  adapted  for  the  Common 
Broom,  S.  Moparins,  better  known  as  Spar- 
tiwn  or  Genista  sct>paria,  and  separated 
from  Genista  chiefly  because  the  lips  of 
the  bell-shaped  calyx  are  minutely  instead 
of  deeply  iixithed.  From  Cytistis  the  ge- 
nus differs  In  the  very  long  curved  style 
and  minute  stigma. 

The  Broom  grows  naturally  In  the 
Canary  Isles,  Western  Euroi)e,  and  Scan- 
dinavin,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  various  economic  purposes.  Neat 
little  baskets  are  made  from  the  twigs 
divested  of  their  bark  in  Madeira;  and  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  green  tops  are 
used  as  winter  food  for  sheep,  preventing 
^according  to  Withering)  the  disease  called 
rot,  and  salutary  in  dropsy,  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  The  Bro«.m  has  a  place  In  our 
•  Materia  Medlca.'  Pereira  Pays  :-•  Broom- 
tops  in  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, in  small  doses  diuretic  and  laxative. 
They  are  used  almost  entirely  in  dropsies, 
Simietimes  with  great  benefit,  and  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  infusitm  or  de- 
coction. The  seeds,  which  keep  better  than 
the  tops,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 
In  doses  «)f  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  In 
mint-water.  There  are  other  species  of  the 
genus,  natives  of  Western  Europe,  most 
of  them  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Common  Broom,  which  is  the  badffe 
of  tho  Forbes'.  Thus,  according  to  Sand- 
ford,  it  was  the  bonny  Broom  which  the 
Scottish    clan  of   Forbes  wore  in  their 


bonnets  when  they  wished  to  arouse  the 
heroism  of  their  chieftains,  and  which  In 
their  Gaelic  dialect  they  called  bealadh  In 
token  of  its  beauty. 

The  Ordre  de  la  Geneste  was  the  de- 
nomination of  an  order  of  knighthood 
Instituted  by  Louis  of  France  in  1234,  and 
continued  till  the  death  of  Charles  V.  The 
collar  of  this  order  consisted  of  a  chain 
of  broom-flowers  interlaced  with  lozenges 
of  gold  and  fleur-de-lis,  with  a  pendent 
cross  having  the  Inscription  '  Exaltat  Hu- 
miles,'— the  founder  considering  the 
broom  as  the  emblem  of  humility.  'This 
humble  shrub,'  writes  Baiues,  *  waa  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  rose  herself  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
for  a  sprig  of  the  Planta  Genista  was  the 
adopted  badge  of  Geoffrey  Duke  of  Anjou, 
father  of  our  Henry  II. ;  and  from  this  cog- 
nizance he  acquired  the  name  of  Plantage- 
nct,  by  him  transmitted  to  his  princely  de- 
scendants, who  all  boreitfrom  Henry,  who 
has  been  called  the  flrst  royal  sprig  of 
Genista,  down  to  the  tyrant  Richard,  the 
last  degenerate  scion  of  the  plant  of 
Anjou.'  [A.  A.  BO 

SARRACENIACE^.  A  small  order  of 
polypetalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of 
herbs  from  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
remarkable  for  their  pitcher-shai)ed  radt- 
sal  leaves.  They  are  characterised  by  flve 
imbricate  sepals ;  petals  also  flve  and  im- 
bricate, or  sometimes  more ;  numerous  hy- 
pogynous  stamens ;  a  three  or  flve-celled 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules ;  .<i  loculicidal 
capsule,  and  seeds  with  a  copious  albumen 
and  minute  embryo.  Some  of  these  cha- 
racters are,  technically  considered,  nearly 
those  of  Temstriymiacece,  whilst  the  her- 
baceous stem  and  the  seeds  Indicate  a 
greater  affinity  with  Papaveracece  and 
Njpnphaacece.  There  are  only  three  smalt 
genera  known —SoiTaccnia,  DarlmgUniia, 
and  Uehamphora. 

8ARRACENIA.  A  genus  of  Sarraunia- 
cea,  distinguished  in  the  order  by  having 


^ 


i 


Sarrseniia  parpar«a. 


flve  petals  always  present;  a  flvfH;eIled 
ovarj'  and  capsule ;  and  by  the?  style  being 
expanded   into  a  large  umbrella-shaped 
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disk,  bearing  the  Ave  minute  stigmaa  un- 
derneath at  the  edge— this  peculiar  con- 
formation having  giA-en  rise  to  tlie  name 
of  Side-saddle-flower  popularly  given  to 
the  plants.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species, 
natnres  of  the  marshes  of  North  America. 
The  pitcher-shaped  petioles  of  their  radi- 
cal leaves  liave  a  small  lamina  at  the  top 
which  has  been,  called  a  lid,  although  it 
never  closes  over  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher 
Itself  in  the  older  leaves  is  usually  full  of 
water.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  this  water  is  derived  from  rain 
ordew,  orissecreted  by  the  leaf  itself ;  but, 
however  derived,  it  serves  to  drown  the 
flies  and  other  insects  which  these  leaves 
are  admirably  adapted  to  catch  and  retain. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  there  is  in 
most  species  a  saccharine  exudation  which 
attracts  them;  the  surface  Immediately 
below  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  still 
lower  it  is  beset  with  sharp  reflexed  hairs, 
which  allow  the  insects  to  descend  but 
effectually  obstruct  their  return.  The 
flowers  are  large  yellowish  or  purple,  on 
radical  leafless  scai)e8  S.  purpurea  Is  fre- 
quently imported,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  are  lu  caltivation. 

S arras™.  (Pr.)  Fagopyrtim  esculen- 
turn.  —  DB  TARTARIE.  Fagopyrum  tor 
tancwn. 

SARRETTE.    (Pr.)    Serratula. 

SARRIETTE.    (Pr.)    Satureia. 

SARRON.  (Pr.)  Chenopodium  (or  Bli- 
tum)  Bonus  Hmricua, 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  rhizome  of  se- 
veral species  of  Smilax,  chiefly  imported 
from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Ara- 
lia  nudicaulU.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  Har- 
deiibergia  monophylla,  — ,  BRAZILIAN. 
Smilax  papyracea  (siphilUica,  Mart.).  — , ! 
COUNTRY.  Hemidesmus  indicua.  — , 
FALSE.  Aralianudicaulis.  —,  GERMAN. 
Carex  arenaria,  C.  disticha,  and  C.  hirta. 
— ,  GUATEMALA.  Siuilax  papyracea.  — , 
HONDURAS.  Probal)Iy  SmUax  papyra- 
cea. — ,  INDIAN.  Hemideamus  indicua. 
—,  ITALIAN.  Smilax  aspera  and  8.  ex- 
celsa.  —.JAMAICA.  Smilax  o/Hcinnlis. 
— ,  LIMA.  Smilax oJBlcinnlU.  —.LISBON. 
Smilax  papyi-aeea.  — ,  NEW  HOLLAND. 
Smilax  glycyphylla.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Bipoganuvi  parvifiorum.  — ,  PERUVIAN. 
Smilax  obliquaia.  — ,  RIO  NEGRO.  Smi- 
lax papyracea.  — ,  VERA  CRUZ.  Smilax 
medico.  — ,  WILD.  Aralia  nudieaulie. 


genus  of  LegumiJioMB  of  the  tribe  Hedy- 


8ARTWELLIA.  The  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  Compositce  of  the  tribe  Fla- 
verice,  called  8.  Flaveria,  and  peculiar  to 
Southern  Texas,  is  a  many-stemmed  erect 
smooth  herb,  about  a  foot  high,  having  op- 
posite Ilnear-flllform  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  numerous  shortly-stalked  small  yellow 
flower-heads  terminating  the  twigs.  The 
plant  differs  from  its  allies  in  the  presence 
of  a  cup-shaped  nearly  entire  pappus, 
crowning  the  ten-ribbed  achenes.  There 
are  three  to  five  strap-shaped  pistil-bearing 
ray- florets,  and  a)K>ut  a  dozen  tubular  and 
perfect  florets  of  the  disk,  all  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  of  four  or  flve  ovate 
scales.  It  Is  dedicated  to  H.  P.  Sartwell, 
an  American  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8A8A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  oil  of 
Cucumber-seeds. 

SASSAPRA&  A  genus  of  Lanraceee, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  East  Indies.  Tlie  leaves  are 
deciduous  and  veiny  ;  the  flowers  yellowish, 
dlceciou8,and  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted ;  fertile  stamens 
nine.  In  three  rows,  the  anthers  all  opening 
Inwardly,  four-celled,  the  three  innermost 
stamens  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  In 
the  female  flowers  there  are  nine  sterile 
stamens,  the  innermost  often  confluent. 
Fruit  flesiiy,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  top 
of  the  flower-stalk. 

&  oJJUcinale,  formerly  called  Launu  Satsa- 
fras,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  extend- 
ing  from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  root,wood. 


A   Sanscrit    name   for 


SARSHAPA. 
Mustard-seed. 

SARTORIA.  A  perennial  herb  from  the 
chain  of  the  Isaurian  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor,  having  the  hahit  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  Onobrychis  and  Hedysanim,  l)ut  dif- 
fering from  both  of  these  genera  in  the 
pod,  which  is  oblong-linear,  very  flat  thin 
and  Indehiscent,  but  not  jointed,  although 
it  usually  contains  two  seeds.  It  has 
therefore  been  established  as  a  distinct 


Sawafnii  offlelnala 

and  bark  have  stimulant  and  sudoriflc  pro- 
perties, which  depend  partly  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  volatile  oil.  in  medicine  various 
preparations  of  Sassafras  are  used  in  rheu- 
matic and  skin  affections,  generally  how- 
ever In  combinationwith  other  more  potent 
drugs.  Sassafras-tea  mixed  with  milk  and 
sugar  forma  the  drink  known  as  Saloop, 
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which  U  still  sold  to  the  working-cluses 
in  the  early  morning  at  the  comers  of  the 
London  streets.  In  Virginia  the  young 
shoots  are  inade  Into  a  kind  of  beer ;  in 
Lonisiana  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  condi- 
ment in  sauces,  while  their  mucilaginous 
properties  render  them  useful  for  thicken- 
ing soups.  The  fruits  have  an  agreeable 
perfume,  and  with  the  oil  extracted  from 
them  are  made  use  of  by  perfumers.  The 
wood  and  bark  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  In 
Sumatra  &  PartkenoryUm  answers  the  same 
purposes.  &  oPIciHale  is  frequently  grown 
in  this  country  as  an  omaroontai  tree.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  variety  it  presents 
in  the  sise  and  shape  of  its  leavea. 

What  is  known  as  Orinoco  Sassafras  is 
the  produce  of  NteUmdra  eifmbarum,  while 
Cayenne  Sassafras  is  derived  from  Lieana 
gHianenai*.  Sassafras-nuts,  which  were 
formerly  used  as  astringents  and  tonics, 
are  the  seeds  of  one  or  two  species  of 
A'dCtaiuira.  The  name  Sassafras  is  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  for 
saxifrage.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SASSAFRAS  Sasta/roM  cffianaie.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Atherotperma  moachata. 
— ,  BRAZILIAN.  Neetandra  ejrmbarum. 
— ,  CATBNNB.  Lieana  guianenau,  which 
yields  an  excellent  timber.  -,  NEW 
HOLLAND.  Donfpkora  Sauafriu.  — , 
ORIENTAL.  Sas9a/ra$  ParthmozyUm.  — , 
ORINOCO.  Neeiandra  cymbarum.  -, 
SWAMP.  Magnoha  gtauea.  --,  TASMA- 
NIAN.    Atherotperma  moachata. 

SATINB.  A  cabinet-wood  of  French 
Guiana,  the  produce  of  Ferolia  gutanenais. 

SATINBB.  (Fr.)  Lunarta  bimiU$  and 
L.  redimva. 

8ATINW00D  A  beautiful  veneering 
wo«m1  of  India,  obtained  from  ChloroxyUni 
SwteUnia.  — ,  BAUAMA&  A  timber  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  Maba  gumeensit. 

SATIRE.    (Fr.)    PhaUm, 

SATDREIA.  A  genus  of  the  Labiata, 
and  the  type  of  the  suborder  Saturece. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
most  Important  are  8.  hortenaia  and  8.  mon- 
tana^  both  well  known  under  the  mure 
familiar  names  of  Summer  and  Winter 
Savory,  and  highly  esteemed  in  cookery 
for  their  powerful  aromatic  flavour. 

The  Summer  Savory,  8,  kortenaiSt  is  a 
hardy  annual,  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1509.  as  both 
the  Winter  and  Summer  Savory  were 
known  to  Gerard  in  1597.  The  stem  Is  erect 
branching  pubescent,  and  of  a  reddish- 
Rreen  colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
lioear-lanceolate  smooth,  and  of  a  iMde- 
green.  The  flowers  are  small  axillary  pale 
lilac,  and  generally  in  twos  on  each  foot- 
stalk. The  leaves  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Winter  Savory. 
Both  species  were  noticed  by  Virgil  as 
being  among  the  most  fragrant  of  herbs, 
and  on  this  account  were  recommended  to 
be  grown  near  beehives.  Vinegar  flavour- 
ed with  savory  and  other*  aromatic  herbs 


was  as  much  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  miut-sauce  is  at  the  present  day  with  us. 
The  Winter  Savory,  8.  numtaHO,  is  a 
hardy  and  very  dwarf  suffrutescent  ever- 
green, a  native  of  the  South  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  known  in  this 
country  since  1561.  The  leaves  are  sessile 
linear-lanceolate  entire,  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  a  short  sharp  point.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  small,  pale  purple  almost  white, 
borne  two  or  three  together  on  the  same 
footstalk.  The  whole  plant  is  highly  aro- 
matic, and  is  employed  like  other  sweet 
herbs  for  seasoning  in  oookeiy.  To  pre- 
serve a  supply,  it  may  be  cut  just  before 
the  flowers  expand,  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  baslL    [W.  B.  B.3 

6ATTRIA.  A  gentu  of  American  ahmba 
belonging  to  the  VaedMoeeca.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  and  may  be  discriminated  from 
those  of  adjacent  genera  by  their  flUunenta 
being  combined  into  a  tube;  by  the  anthers 
lieing  alternately  long  and  short,  opening 
by  two  pores  at  the  top ;  and  by  the  cells 
of  the  ovary  containing  but  one  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  inferior  and  fleshy.  The  name 
is  from  satMros, '  a  satyr.*  [M.  T.  M.] 

SATTRIDIUM  roatrattm.  A  little  tar- 
restrial  Cape  orchid  allied  to  Satyriwn, 
from  wbich  it  differs  in  the  'parts  of  its 
flower  being  more  flatly  spread  out,  in  its 
pollen-masses  having  only  one  gland,  and 
in  its  minute  one-Upped  stigma.     [A.  a] 

SATYRIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
opbrydeotts  orchids  found  principally  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and 
Northern  India,  and  consisting  of  testlcu- 
late-rooted  terrestial  plants  in  habit  re- 
sembling some  of  our  common  species  of 
Orchia.  The  flowers  are  what  is  called  rln- 
gent  or  two-lipped,  the  sepals  and  i>etal8  be- 
ing all  directed  downwards  and  connate  at 
the  base,  forming  a  kind  of  lower  lip ;  while 
the  hooded  double-spurred  or  saccate  labcl- 
luin  is  erect  at  the  back,  and  forms  the 
upper  lip.  They  have  a  reversed  anther, 
pollen-masses  with  naked  glands,  and  a 
two-lipped  stigma  with  the  upper  much 
larger  than  the  under  Up.  [A.  S.] 

SAUCE-ALONE.    Siaymbrium  AlUaria. 

SAUGE.  (Fr.)  Salvia.  —  D'AM^RIQUB 
TarchonatOhxta.  —  DE  BETHLIEeM.  Pul 
monairia.  —  DB  JERUSALEM.  Pulmo' 
naria.  —  DBS  BOIS.  Teucnum  Seoro- 
dtmia.  —EN  ARBRE.  Phlomia fruticoatu  i 
—  GRANDE.  Salvia affleinalia.  -PETITE. 
Salvia  kiapanorum.  —  SAUVAGE.  Ten- 
erium  Scorodonia. 

SAUGH.   The  Sallow,  fiol^x  eopreo. 

SAUL.  The  Sfil,  one  of  the  most  useful 
known  Indian  timbers  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes.  It  is  the  produce 
of  Shorea  robuata^  and  yields  In  abundance 
the  resin  called  Dammar. 

8AULE.  (Fr.)  Salix.  -X  B0T8  GLAU- 
QUE.  Bala  daphnoidea.  —  AMANDIER. 
Salix  triandra.  —  LAURIER.  Salix  pen- 
tandr<i.    —  MARCEAU.    Salix  eaprea.    ■— 
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KOIR.    Salix  daphnoides.  —  PLEUREUR. 
Salixbaiylonica. 

8AUMAT,  or  SAWMAY.  An  Indian 
name  for  Panicum  miliaceum. 

SAUNDERS-WOOD.    Sandera-wood. 

SAURAUJA.  One  of  those  genera  re- 
specting which  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  Its  position  In  the 
Natnral  System.  It  was  formerly  referred 
to  Tenutr&miaceeB,  and  Is  still  retained 
thereby  some ;  though  it  differs  from  other 
genera  of  that  order  in  having  a  great 
nnmber  of  minute  seeds  with  copious  albu- 
men and  a  very  small  eml)ryo,  resembling 
those  of  Dilleniae&JB,  to  which  order  other 
botanists  refer  it,  but  from  which  It  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  seeds  being  destitute 
of  the  fleshy  appendage  or  aril  character 
Istlc  of  that  order.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  described,  mostly  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  Asia,  a  few  only  belonging  to 
tropical  America.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  the  young  branches  clothed  with  stiff 
hairs,  and  have  alternate  mostly  shari^ 
toothed  thick  leaves  with  strongly  marked 
reins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin ;  and  white  or  yellow  flowers,  dis- 
pose* in  panicles  or  several  together  upon 
stalks  growing  from  the  angles  of  the 
leaves.  Their  five  sepals  and  also  their 
lire  petals  overlap  each  other,  the  petals 
helng  usnally  united  together  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  having  the  numerous  stamens 
adhering  to  them  .the  latter  having  loosely- 
nringing  anthers  opening  by  pores  or  silts 
at  the  top.  The  ovary  is  from  three  to  flve- 
eelled,  with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell ; 
and  bears  from  three  to  five* styles,  which 
are  free,  or  more  or  less  united.  The  fruits 
aresncculent,  and  very  seldom  open  natu- 
rally at  maturity.  [A.  B.] 

8AURINE.    (Pr.)   A  kind  of  olive. 

SATTBOOLOSSUM  etofwn.  ASouthBra- 
iBIan  terrestrial  orchid  with  a  very  tall 
iplkeof  densely-set  green  flowers.  It  be- 
hag%  to  the  Spiranthida  group,  and  is,  ac' 
eonUng  to  Dr.  Ltndley,  nearly  allied  to  Pe- 
lexSa,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
html  sepals  being  incurved,  its  very  long 
Ofdmnn,  triangular  undivided  stigma,  and 
Its  narrow  free  no^  cucuUate  lip.    [A.  S.] 

8ATJR0MATUM.  A  genus  of  Indian 
lierbs,  of  the  order  Araaece.  From  a  glo- 
bular fleshy  rootstock  proceeds  first  a 
spadix  on  a  short  stalk,  with  scales  at  the 
iMse.  the  spathe  being  tubular  below  and 
spreading  above,  murked  with  purple  spots. 
The  spndix  bears  a  quantity  of  club-shaped 
radimentary  stamens  below  the  fertile 
ones,  the  anthers  being  distinet,  their  cells 
opening  by  an  oblique  chink.  The  ovaries 
ire  numerous  distinct  and  one-celled,  vrith 
two  ovules  from  the  base  of  the  cavity. 
The  fruits  are  sttceulent  and  one-seeded, 
nie  pedately-dfTided  leaf,  on  a  tall  stout 
often  mottled  stalk,  appears  after  the  spa- 
dix, 8.  guttatum  »s  an  interesting  stove- 
plant,  and  its  haodsomef  oUage  and  spotted 


stem  together  render  it  an  ornamental 
object.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8AUR0PUS.  This  genus  of  Euphorbi- 
acea  contains  about  eight  species,  found 
in  tropical  India  and  tho  Eastern  islands. 
They  are  small  twiggy  shrubs  having  alto- 
gether the  habit  of  PhyUanthuSt  their  pale- 
green  entire  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  being 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner,  and  bear- 
ing in  their  axils  clusters  of  small  green 
or  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fertile  and  ste- 
rile on  the  same  plant.  The  calyx  consists 
of  six  divisions,  which  are  often  united 
nearly  to  the  apex,  forming  a  flat  circular 
flower  ;  in  some  the  calyx  is  reflexed  and 
umbrella-like,  but  what  Is  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Is  the  disk,  which  consists  of 
six  glands  arising  from  near  the  base  of 
the  calyx-segments  immediately  surround- 
ing the  three  stamens  in  the  sterile  flower, 
and  the  three-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
its  three  reflexed  styles  in  the  fertile  flower. 
The  fruits  are  three-celled  capsules  some- 
times a  little  fleshy,  with  one  or  two  seeds 
in  each  cell.  8.  trinervia,  called  also  Phyl- 
Umthus  trinervia,  ts  notable  in  the  genus 
from  its  three-nerved  leaves,  which  are 
ovate-lanceolate  In  form.  [A  A.  BJ 

SAURURACEiE.  A  small  order  of  ape- 
talous  dicotyledons  allied  In  some  respects 
to  Piperaceee,  consisting  of  herbs  usually 
simple  or  little  branched,  with  alternate 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  dense  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There 
is  no  perianth,  although  sometimes  the  co- 
loured bracts  at  the  base  of  the  spike  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  petals.  There  are 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  stamens  usually 
united  with  the  base  of  each  ovary,  which 
is  three  or  four^lobed,  and  consists  of  as 
many  carpels,  with  two  or  more  ovules 
to  each.  The  fruit  is  a  small  capsule  or  a 
berry.  There  are  very  few  species,  natives 
of  North  America  or  of  Central  or  Eastern 
Asia,  distributed  in  four  or  five  genera, 
whleh,  however,  might  perhaps  all  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  original  ones,  Saurwms 
and  Houttuynia, 

8AURUR0P8I8.  A  name  proposed  by 
Turczanlnow  for  the  Saururua  Loureiri 
from  Northern  China,  which  he  considers 
sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  separate 
genus.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  adopted 
by  other  botanists. 

SAURURrS.  An  herbaceous  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America, 
constituting  the  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  small  order  Saururacea,  It 
has  alternate  broad  hear^shaped  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers,  nearly  sessile  in  a 
slender  naked  terminal  spike,  from  which 
the  plant  has  derived  the  popular  name  of 
Lizard's  talL  Each  flower  consists  of  six 
or  seven  stamens,  with  rather  long  distinct 
filaments  round  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  Is  somewhat  fieshy.  consisting 
of  three  or  four  carpels  united  at  the  base, 
each  with  a  single  seed.  A  second  species 
from  North-eastern  Asia  is  by  some  con- 
Bidered  as  a  distinct  genus. 
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SAUSSURBA.  -A  gemis  uf  herbaoeom 
alpfne  planu  belonging  to  the  thistle 
group  of  compound  floverst  and  distin- 
guiHhed  by  the  pappus  being  of  several 
rows,  the  Inner  feathery  and  much  the 
longest,  and  by  the  anthers  being  furnished 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base.  There  are 
sevena  species.  8,  alpina  is  found  on 
Bnowdon.  and  In  the  highlands  of  Scotbind. 
It  is  a  well-marked  plant  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high,  with  oblong  root-leaves  which 
are  cottony  below,  a  simple  erect  wooUy 
stem  almost  bare  of  leaves,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  crowded  tuft  of  rather  large 
purple  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BAUTBLLUS.  A  deciduous  bulb  formed 
in  the  axils  of  leaves,  or  round  the  summit 
of  a  root. 

SAUVAQESTAOE^  or  8ATJVAGE-«. 
A  tribe  of  Violaeea,  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  a  separate  order,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  staminodia  in  the  shape 
of  a  ring  of  Olaments  or  a  tube  or  cup 
round  the  Ave  perfect  stamens.  The  group 
has  also  considerable  affinity  with  some 
OehnacttB. 

SAUVA^ESIA. .  "nie  type  of  the  order 
SauvagMiaceee,  by  some  botanists  classed 
with  Violaeem:  It  is  a  genus  confined  to 
the  tropics,  and  composed  of  small  annual 
or  biennial  herbs  found  on  roadsides  and 
amongst  the  grass  of  tropical  meadows. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  lanceolate,  and 
their  flowers  regular,  white  or  pink,  and 
either  axillary  or  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals,  and  the 
corolla  of  flve  petals,  opposite  to  which 
latter  are  flve  fertile  stamens  alternating 
with  flve  scaiea^  The  style  and  stigmas 
are  «imple,  the  capsule  ovate  three-cor- 
nered, ono-oeHed « and  three-vti  ved.  Some 
at  them  ar»scaroely  an  inch  high  when  be- 
ginning to  flower.  ;9.0reota,theHerbof  St. 
Martin,  is  very  mucilaginous :  it  has  been 
used  in  Brazil  for  complaints  in  the  eyes, 
in  Pern  for  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and 
in  the  West  ladies  as  A  diuretic.  [B.  &] 

SAUVB-VIB.  (Pr.)  Agplenium  Ruia- 
imcrarfck 

SAVANNAH  PLOWEEIS.  A  West  In- 
dian name  for  various  species  of  Echitea. 

SAVIA.  A  genus  o(  the  grroup  of  Eh' 
phorbiacecBt  in  which  the  cells  of  the  fruit 
are  two-seeded.  The  eight  or  t^n  knoynj 
species  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Madagascar  are  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  somewhat  laurel-like  leaves,  bearing 
in  their  axils  a  few  stalked  or  sessile  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  which  are  either  ste- 
rile and  fertile  on  the  same  or  on  different 
plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6AVIGNYA.  A  genus  of  CrucifercB,  con- 
sisting of  a  smalt  annual  Egyptian  herb, 
with  tbickish  leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalked 
oval  and  bluntly  toothed,  and  the  upper 
sessile  narrow  and  entire ;  the  racemes  of 
small  pale-purple  flowers  are  opposite  the 
leaves  ;  stamens  all  free ;  pouches  divari- 
cate, the  lower  ones  often  deflexed  ob- 


long or  elliptieal,  with  flattiA  valves,  and 
a  septum  of  two  laminte,  crowned  by  tite 
short  four-sided  style;  seeds  numerous, 
compressed,  with  broad  margins.    [J.  T.  8J 

SAVIN.    Junipenu  aabiwK 

SAVIN-TREE.  CeutUpinia  bijuga  ;  also 
Fa(;ara  lentigd/olia, 

SAVONETTE-T&EE.  PiXhecolobium  nu- 
cradenium. 

8AVONIER.    (Pr.)    SapinxdiU.       —  PA- 
NICUL^   Kiihetaeria  paniculata. 
8AV0NNI&RB.    (PrO    Saponaria. 

SAVORY.  Eatureja.  — ,  GARDEN  or 
SUMMER.  Srttur<s^a  ftorten«i«.  —,  MOUN- 
TAIN or  WINTER.    Saturtga  morUaita. 

SAVOY.  Brassiea  okracM  hvlUxta  nuQcr, 
a  rough-leaved  hardy  wlnt&e  cabbage. 

BAWWORT.    Serratula. 

8AXATILIS,  OSUS,  ICOLUa  LMng 
on  rocks  or  stones. 

SAXE-GOTH^A.  This  coniferous  genus 
takes  its  name  from  a  German  title  ot  the 
late  Prince  Consort  of  England.  The  only 
species,  iS.  conapiaui.  Is  a  native  of  Patago- 
nia, wbereitiormsa  small  tree  having  the 
appearance  of  a  yew ;  though  Its  bot^mical 
relationship  is  with  the  juniper,  its  fruit 
being  what  is  called  a  galbulus,  consisting 
of  the  scales  of  the  female  cone  consoli- 
dated into  a  fleshy  irregular  mass,  enclosing 
a  single  nuMike  seed.  Its  male  inflores- 
cence consists  of  a  short  spike  or  catkin  of 
two-celled  anthers  furnished  with  areflexed 
appendage  at  their  apices.  CA.  S.J 

SAXIPRAdfACEA.  An  order  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons,  whose  limits  are  aa 
yet  far  from  being  settled.  Many  botanists 
would  include  in  it  all  CcUyciflorae  with  de^ 
finite  stamens,  a  partially  inferior  ovary 
with  two  or  more  distinct  cells,  and  as 
many  distinct  styles,  many  oviiles,  and  al- 
buminous seeds ;  but  several  genera  have 
at  various  times  been  associated  with  It 
which  have  exceptionally  indefinite  sta- 
mens, consolidated  styles,  or  seeds  without 
albumen.  Taken,  however,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  general  sense,  it  would  include 
the  three  following  suborders : — 

1.  Saxifragea  proper:  Herbs  Inhabiting 
chiefly  temperate  or  cold  regions,  with  al- 
Certiate  or  rarely  ojSJoslte  leaves,  without 
stipules,  containing  besides  the  large  ge- 
nus Saxifraga  about  twenty  otiiers,  includ- 
ing Chryaoaplenium,  FaftZio,  Hettchera^  &c 

2.  HydrangecB :  Shrubs  chiefly  extratro- 
pical,  from  Asia  or  America,  with  opposite 
undivided  leaves  without  stipules,  com- 
prising Hydrangea^  Adamia,  and  about  six 
other  genera. 

8.  CunoniacecB :  Tropical  or  Southern 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
Interpetiolar  stipules,  containing  about 
twenty  genera,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  WeinmaniUa,  CeraUifpetcUiim,  Acrophylr 
lum,  OaUicomek,  Ounonia,  &c.  Besides 
these  BrexiaeecB,  EscalloniacecBt  Philadel- 
pAocece,  and  some  others  with  consolidated 
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1  styles  we  often  added  as  suborders  to  iSSoxi- 
fragacecB,    See  CnsoNiACSA  and  Htdrab- 

I  GMACKJL 

^      SAXIFRAOA.    Under  this  name  are  In- 
cluded those  plants  of  the  order  Saxifra- 
0<u»8  which  have  five  petals,  and  a  two- 
celled    two-beaked   many-seeded  capsule. 
,  The  genus  Is  a  large  one,  containing  up- 
,  wards  of  150  species,  most  of  which  are 
'  dwarf  herbs  with  tufted  foliage,  and  pa- 
'  nldes  of  white  yellow  or  red  flowers.    Of 
;  these  twelve  or  more  are  natives  of  Britain, 
'  and  numerous  others  are  cultivated  either 
as  border  plants  or  to  decorate  rockeries. 
8.  ffranuUOa^  frequent  In  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. Is  well  marked  by  Its  clustered  tubers, 
glandular  stems  about  a  foot  high,  and 
showy  pure  white  flowers.  8.  unibrosa,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  London  Pride, 
Is  abundant  on  the  Irish  mountains,  as  Is 
also  &  Oeum,  an  allied  species.  8.  stellaris, 
a  small  species  with  white  flowers,  is  com- 
mon on  the  marginsof  mountain-streams  in 
the  North.  A  otzoidM  grows  in  similar  loca- 
lities, and  Is  distinguished  by  its  panicled 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  orange.  8.  trir 
daetylUea  is  a  small  plant  with  viscid  stems, 
and    leaves  which   are  generally  tinged 
,  with  red,  and  small  white  flowers ;  it  is 
common  on  dry  ground  and  wall-tops,  and 
rarely  exceeds  the  height  of  three  inches. 
,  &  hypnoides,  frequent  In  rocky  mountaln- 
'  0118  situations  and  a  very  common  garden 
plant,  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a 
1  group  which  agree  In  having  moss-like 
tufted  foliage  and  panicled  white  flowers ; 
as  Is  8.  oppoaiti/olia  of  another  group  of 
alpine  species  with  purple  flowers.    Other 
kinds,  more  or  less  resembling  the  above, 
ahound   in  the  alpine  districts  of  both 
bemispberea.  French :  Saxifrage ;  German: 
Sttbabreeh.  CC.A.J.] 

SAXIFRAGE.    Baxifraga,   —.BURNET. 
PmpineUa  Saxifraga.    —,  GOLDEN.  Chry- 
,  KMpfenium.    — ,    MEADOW.      SeaeU.    — , 
PEPPER.    SUatu  pratentis. 

I  SAXIFRAGE  DOR^E.  (Fr.)  Chryso- 
,  9lai(t<»i.— TUB^REUSB.  SepUu capenais. 

,     8AXO-FRIDERICIA.   A  handsome  reed- 
Hke  plant  from  the  marshes  of  the  Savan- 
I  nah,  about  Mount  Roralma  on  the  borders 
I  of  British  Guiana,  described  by  Schom- 
bnrgk  as  a  genus  of  Juncacea  allied  to 
BafcUea.    It  has  long  linear  radical  leaves, 
and  a  tall  scape,  flattened  and  terminating 
in  a  dense  head  of  flowers  as  in  RapatM, ; 
and  the  flowers  have  a  nearly  similar  struc- 
ture, except  that  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and 
capsule  has  several  ovules  or  seeds  instead 
of  a  single  one.   The  flowers  are  also  more 
closely  sessile  in  the  head,  and  the  leafy 
bracts  form  a  close  spathe  bursting  late- 
rally as  the  head  protrudes. 
SAY  AVER.  (Fr.)  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 
8AYERNE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

I  SCAB.  A  noxious  disease  In  potatos.  in 
'  consequence  of  which  the  tubers  are  deeply 
'>  pitted,  the  pits  often  producing  an  ollve- 
li  green  dust,  the  spores  of  a  species  of  Tur 


burcinia.  The  quality  of  the  potato  does 
not  always  suffer  much  Injury,  as  by  a 
curious  process  a  new  growth  is  formed 
beneath  the  scab,  so  that  when  boiled  and 
peeled  the  scabby  appearance  In  great 
measure  vanishes.  The  saleable  value  Is, 
however,  in  all  cases  much  diminished. 
It  is  certainly  more  frequent  where  cinder- 
dust  has  been  used  as  manure,  but  It  occurs 
In  poor  scaly  ground  where  no  manure  has 
been  applied.  See  Tuburcinia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

"  SOABBR,  SCABROUS.  Rough  to  the 
touch. 

6CABIEUSE.  (Fr.)  Seabiosa  arvensis. 
— VEDVE.    ScaJnosa  atropurpwrea, 

SCABIOSA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  slender  erect  stalks,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  flowers  which  are  often 
radiated  like  those  of  the  Comnosita,  with 
which  they  are  indeed  allied.  They  belong 
to  the  Dipaacea,  and  are  distinguished  by 
having  a  common  scaly  receptacle,  and  a 
bristly  calyx,  which  Is  permanent  and 
crowns  the  fruit.  The  most  familtaurly 
known  species  perhaps  is  8.  atropurpurea, 
called  Mournful  Widow  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  It  is  a  favourite,  and  where  it  has 
been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  Its  native 
country  Is  unknown.  The  Devil's  Bit,  8. 
aticcisa.  Is  common  on  heathy  pastures, 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  distinguished  by  Its  praemorse  fleshy 
roots,  ovate  undivided  leaves,  and  buttou- 
llke  heads  of  purple  flowers.  Many  of  the 
foreign  species  are  ornamental.  German : 
Skdbiose.  [C.A.J.J 

SCABIOUS.  Seabioaa.  -.  SHEEP'S. 
Jaaione. 

SOABRID,  SCABRIUSCULOUS.  Slightly 
rough  to  the  touch. 

SOABRID^  One  of  the  Llnnaean  natu- 
ral orders,  comprising  the  flgs,  Ac 

SCABWORT.    InidaHeUHium, 

BCMVOhACEM.  A  name  by  which  the 
genus  SctBVola,  and  some  others  with  only 
one  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary,  have 
been  distinguished  from  other Ooodeniacea:, 
but  they  are  not  generally  adopted  as  a 
distinct  order. 

SC^VOLA.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  this  the  most  extensive  genus 
of  Qoodeniacem  are  peculiar  to  Australia 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two,  however, 
have  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  being 
found  growing  on  the  seashores  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  Western  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
the  Paclflc  Islands.  All  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  small  shrubs,  with  nearly  always 
alternate  leaves,  bearing  In  their  axils 
usually  white  or  blue  flowers,  either  solitary 
or  in  racemes  or  cymes.  They  have  a 
superior  flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  corolla  split 
open  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side  ;  sta- 
mens with  unconnected  anthers ;  a  one  to 
four-celled  ovary  with  solitary  ovules ;  and 
a  stigma  surrounded  by  a  fringed  cup.  The 
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fruit  it  dry  or  fleshy,  not  opening  at  mata- 
rlty. 

8,  LobeHa  (alias  &  KOnigH  and  A  Too- 
eada\  ttae  Taccada  of  India  and  Oeylon,  is 
one  of  t)ie  widely  dlspented  species,  being 
commonly  found  on  the  seashores  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  an  erect  shrub  from 
two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a  thick  succu- 
lent stem,  full  of  pith  when  young  but  ulti- 
mately becoming  hard  and  woody,  as  also 
do  the  branches.  The  pith  of  the  young 
stems  and  branches  is  beautifully  fine  and 
white,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Rice- 
paper  plant,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded; but  it  is  seldom  obtainable  in 
f»ieoes  exceeding  three^iuarters  of  an  Inch 
n  thickness.  It  Is  much  used  by  the 
Malays  and  Siamese  for  making  artificial 
flowers,  small  figures,  and  other  articles 
used  as  decorations  at  feasts  and  on  fes- 
tivals. The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  pot- 
herbs. [A.  8.] 

SOALARIFORM.  Ladder-shaped;  the 
name  of  the  tubes  of  vascular  tissue  found 
in  ferns. 

80ALD-BBRRT.    RtOm*  fndieotm. 

SCALDWEBD.    A  name  for  Dodder. 

SCALES  (adj.  SCALT).  Small  rudimen- 
tary close-pressed  leaves,  resembling  mi- 
nute scales. 

BCALLION.    AVium  OKolonievm,  majvM. 

8GALPELLIF0RM.  Having  the  form 
of  a  common  penknife-blade,  but  planted 
vertically  on  a  branch. 

SCAMMON^B.  (Fr.)  CkmvolvulitB  Scam- 
monia.  —  D'AJiLEHAGNE.  Calyslegia 
senium.  —  D'AMERIQUE.  BatOUu  Jalapa. 
—  DE  MONTPELLIER.  Cynanchum  mom- 
peliacum. 

SGAMMOirr.  A  cathartic  gnm-resln  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  ConvolviUug  Scam- 
monia.  —  MONTPELLIER.  A  drug  ob- 
tained from  Cvtianchum  fnonspeliacHmnnd. 
its  ally  C.  acutum. 

6CANDENS.  Climbing— by  whaterar 
means,  except  by  twisting. 

SCANDIX  A  genus  of  UmbeUifereBt 
known  by  its  laterally  compressed  fruit 
with  a  long  beak,  each  half  of  it  having 
five  equal  blunt  ridges,  without  vittaa  or 
oil-vessels.  The  species  are  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
name  is  adopted  from  the  Scandlx  of  the 
ancients,  the  designation  of  an  unknown 
edible  plant.  [G.  D.] 

SCAPE.  A  long  naked  or  nearly  naked 
peduncle,  whieh  rises  up  from  the  crown 
of  a  root. 

80APBL.  The  caulide,  or  neck  formed 
between  the  root  and  eotyledon  at  the 
time  of  germination. 

80APHIDIUM.  A  hollow  case  ctmtaln- 
ing  spores  in  algals. 

SGAPHIUM.  The  carina  or  keel  of  pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. 


SCAPHIUM.  The  generic  name  glrai 
to  a  tree  of  Bfalacca  previously  known  as 
Sterculia  Scaphium,  but  differing  from  most 
species  of  ^ercuUa  in  the  fifteen  stamois 
of  the  sterile  flowers,  and  especially  la 
the  singular  boat-Bba4>ed  follicular  fniitt, 
which  are  papery  In  texture,  and  marlced 
with  parallel  nerves  running  from  base  to 
apex.  The  follicle  bursts  early,  leaving 
fully  exposed  the  solitary  erect  seed  which 
is  attached  to  its  base,  and  when  folly 
matured  and  dry  is  of  an  elliptical  form  and 
deeply  wrinkled.  Mr.  Hanbury,  wriUng  of 
tne  seeds  of  this  plant  in  the  Pharmaen- 
tical  Journal  for  July  1861,  observes  that 
they  have  been  imported  into  France  as  s 
certain  specific  against  dlarfh(ea  and  dys- 
entery; they  have  been  tested,  but  no 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  When 
macerated  in  water  they  swell  enormously 
in  volume,  forming  a  large  gelatinous  mas; 
and  this  mucilaginous  property  gives  a 
value  to  the  fruit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Siamese 
and  Chinese,  In  both  which  countries  the 
jelly  is  sweetened  and  used  as  a  delicacy. 
The  Siamese  names  of  the  fruit  are  Bosr 
tam-paljang  and  Bungtalai.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree  are  smooth  entire,  oblong  or  ovate^ 
pointed  at  the  apex,  and  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  impa>- 
fectly  known.  [A.  A.  R] 

8CAPHTGL0TTI8.  A  small  genns  of  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  vandeous  orchids  rs- 
markable  for  their  peculiar  habit,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  having 
slender  straggling  stems  bearing  narrow 
pseudobulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Its  little  axillary  flowers  have  connivoit se- 
pals, the  lateral  ones  prolonged  at  the  base 
and  connate  with  the  foot  of  the  column ; 
similar  but  smaller  petals ;  a  nairow  Up 
continuous  with  the  column  but  turned 
up  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  it ;  a  slighdy 
prolonged  thin-edged  column;  and  four 
rounded  pollen-masses  cohering  In  pairs, 
and  attached  by  narrow  caudicles  to  a 
broad  ghuid.  [A.  SJ 

8CARI0FS.  Having  a  thin  dry  shrivel- 
led appearance,  as  the  involucral  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Cenlmurea. 

SCARLET.    The  same  as  Coeemeus. 

SCARLET-RU1I£{£R.  Piuueolua  vtuUi- 
fiorus. 

SCARLET-SEED.  TerngtrGmia,  obotaHa, 
and  LoBtia  Thamnia. 

SCAROLE,  or  ESCAROLB.  Cidutrixm 
Endivia  lati/oliti. 

SCARRED.  Marked  by  the  sears  left  by 
bodies  that  have  fallen  off.  The  stem,  for 
instance,  is  scarred  at  the  points  whesoe 
leaves  have  fallen. 

SCATTERED.  Dispersed:  used  hi  op- 
position to  whorled,  opposite,  t^nate»  or 
similar  terms. 

SCEAU  DB  NOTRE  DAME,  or  DE  LA 
VIERGB.  (Fr.)  Tamus  commmns,  —  DB 
SALOMON.  Polygonatum  (^emoZs  and 
P.  mulilflorum. 
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8CENTW00D  of  Tasmania.  Alyxia 
buxifolia. 

SOEPACE^  An  order  founded  by 
Lfndley  on  the  genus  Scepa  or  Aporosa^ 
from  tropical  Asia,  which  has,  however, 
gfnee  been  united  with  the  large  order 
SuphorbiaceoB, 

SCEPA.  This  genus,  long  considered  as 
the  t7po  of  a  distinct  family  to  which  it 
gave  the  name,  is  now  generally  placed  in 
the  EuphoHnaceoB,  among  the  genera  of 
which  it  Is  readily  known  by  its  sterile 
flowers  being  disposed  in  axillary  drooping 
catkins,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  birch, 
and  the  fertile  (lowers  (borne  on  different 
plants)  arranged  in  short  axillary  racemes 
or  fascicles,  each  flower  having  a  twcv 
celled  four-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
two  entire  or  forked  styles.  The  name 
Scepa  should,  however,  give  place  to  that 
of  Aporosa,  which  has  the  precedence. 
About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  mostly  from 
India  and  Java.  They  are  trees  or  bushes 
with  laurel-like  leaves  placed  alternately 
on  the  stem,  and  accompanied  by  minute 
stipules.  Aporosa  (or  Scepa,  or  Lepidosta- 
chys)  Roximrghii,  known  In  India  as  Kokra, 
affords,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh, a  hard 
wood,  which  is  useful  for  various  pur- 
poses. [A,  A.  B.3 

SCEPTRE-FLOWER,    Sceptra7M,tL8. 

SCH^FFERIA.  A  genus  of  Celastraceas, 
comprising  two  rigid  glabrous  shrubs  from 
the  West  Indies,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  or  clustered,  small 
obovato  or  spathulate,  and  entire;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  insignificant,  dioe- 
cious solitary,  or  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  have  four  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens,  a  small  disk,  a  free  two- 
celled  ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell, 
and  a  small  pea-shaped  drupe  containing 
two  one-seeded  nuts. 

8CHAFFNERIA.  A  curious  fern  of 
Mexico,  considered  by  Fee  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinct  genus  of  scolopen- 
drioid  ferns,  characterised  by  its  reticu- 
lated veins  and  radlately  disposed  short 
double  sort.  The  fronds  are  simple,  with 
a  black  stipes,  rotundly  flabellate  or  obo- 
vate,  the  veins  radlately  forked,  with  the 
venules  anastomosing  in  several  series  of 
unequal  elongated  areoles.  (T.  M.] 

SOHAKAR.  A  Persian  name  for  iSoccAo- 
rwn  offlcinarum. 

SCHAN6INIA.  A  small  genus  of  Che- 
nopodiacece,  consisting  of  about  four  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  North- 
western Asia.  These  are  herbaceous  or 
rarely  shrubby  plants  from  six  to  eighteen 
Inches  high,  smooth,  and  having  narrow 
alternate  rather  fleshy  leaves,  bearing  in 
their  axils  solitary  or  clusters  of  small 
stalkless  flowers,  with  minute  scale-like 
bracts  at  their  bases.  The  flowers  are 
either  perfect  or  of  the  female  sex  only, 
and  have  the  calyx  cut  at  the  top  into  flvc 
lobes.    The  fruit  is  half  enclosed  in  the 


fleshy  or  berry-like  tube  of  the  ralyx ;  and 
the  seeds  are  vertical,  double-coated, 
having  a  flat  spiral  embryo  without  albu- 
men. [A.  &3 

SCHAPZIGER,  8CHABZEIGER.  A  kind 
of  Swiss  cheese,  flavoured  with  the  leaves 
of  MelUotuB  coertdeus, 

SCHARKARA.  A  Sanscrit  name  signi- 
fying hard,  stony :  from  which,  according 
to  Humboldt,  the  generic  name  Saccharum 
is  derived. 

SOHAUERIA.    HuptiM. 

SCHSELBA.  A  few  tropical  American 
palms  have  recently  been  formed  into  a 
genus  under  this  name,  but  the  characters 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  older 
and  better-known  genera  Attalea  and 
Maximihana,  to  which  two  at  least  of  the 
so-called  species  of  Scheelea  were  formerly 
referred,  are  very  sliftht  even  If  constant, 
which  is  doubtful.  With  the  exception  of 
one  dwarf  stem  less  species,  they  are  lofty 
palms  with  thick  cylindrical  trunks  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet  high,  crowned  with 
magnificent  pinnate  leaves  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  sharp-pointed  leathery 
leaflets.  Their  large  flower-spikes  are  en- 
closed in  single  thick  woody  spathes  taper- 
ing to  both  ends  and  eventually  splitting 
open  along  the  back ;  some  species  have 
both  sexes  of  flowers  on  the  same  spike, 
while  others  produce  them  on  separate 
trees.  The  flowers  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Attaleahy  the  petals  being  tapered 
instead  of  flat,  and  by  the  stamens  tieing 
only  six  in  number  Instead  of  ten  or  more  ; 
and  from  those  of  Maximiliana  by  the 
shape  of  the  petals,  and  by  the  shorter 
stamens.  Their  fruits  contain  a  single 
hard  bony  stone,  surrounded  by  a  flbrous 
and  often  oily  husk.  [A.  S.] 

SCHEERIA.  A  genus  of  Gemeracta 
named  in  honour  of  F.  Scheer,  who  intro- 
duced the  two  species  composing  it  from 
Mexico,  where  they  are  diminutive  herbs, 
with  perennial  catkin-like  rhizomes  and 
small  flowers,  giving  little  promise  that 
under  cultivation  they  would  l>ecome  the 
ornamental  plants  we  flnd  them  in  our 
hothouses.  Of  &  mexicana  we  possess  two 
varieties,  one  having  purple,  the  other  blue 
flowers;  it  is  perhaps  handsomer  than  its 
congener,  S  lavata.  Scheeria  belongs  to 
the  Achimenea  tribe,  and  has  a  flve-cleft 
cj»lyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  mouth- 
shaped  (stomatomorphous)  stigma,  and  a 
dehiscent  capsule.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
more  or  less  heart-shaped  and  serrated, 
whilst  the  flowers  appear  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [B.  8.] 

SCHEIDWEILERIA.  One  of  the  forty- 
two  genera  into  which  Elotzsch  has  at- 
tempted to  separate  the  350  or  more  species 
of  the  extremely  natural  genus  Begonia. 
It  is  much  better  regarded  as  a  section  of 
the  latter  than  as  a  distinct  genus.  [A.  S.] 

8CHELHAMMERA.  This  not  very  eu- 
phonious name  commemorates  Professor 
Schelhammer  of  Jena,  and  is  applied  to  a 
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genus  of  MeUmthac^a.  Tbe  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  eastern  extra- 
tropical  Australia.  Tbe  roots  are  flbroas ; 
tlie  leaves  broad,  amplexicaul;  and  tbe 
flowers  purple,  terminal,  solitary,  stalked, 
without  bracts.  The  bell-shaped  perianth 
consisu  of  six  stalked  segments,  each 
with  a  shallow  pit  at  the  base ;  style  cen- 
tral;  stigmas  three,  central  spreading; 
fruit  a  three-valved  capsule  containing  a 
few  seeds.  One  or  two  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  are  pretty  purple-flowered 
greenhouse  plants.  CM.  T.  M  J 

80HELL0LBPIS.    GoniophteMttin. 

SCHENRIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Oentianaceeg,  comprising  an  herbaceous 
species,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
spike-like  cymes.  In  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  the  genus  resembles  Sebtea,  but 
the  anthers  are  not  bent  downwards,  and 
are  unprovided  with  glands  at  their  tips. 
The  capsule  also  differs  in  being  partially 
four^celled.  The  species  Is  a  native  of  the 
CSape  of  Good  Hope.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SCHBRBBT,  or  SHERBET.  An  Eastern 
beverage  consisting  of  water  in  which 
jelly  or  syrup  has  been  dissolved.  It  Is  also 
made  with  honey  and  various  flavouring 
ingredients,  and  is  coloured  by  the  juice 
of  the  berries  of  Phi/tolacca  deeandra  and 
of  Ccmua  mataila,  the  latter  of  which  are 
an  esteemed  fruit  in  Asia  Minor. 

8CHEUCHZBRIA.  A  curious  rush-like 
marsh-plant  belonging  to  the  order  Junca- 
ginacece,  of  which  the  characters  are :  Pe- 
rianth of  six  reflexed  leaves,  the  Inner  ones 
narrower:  filaments  slender ;  ovaries  three; 
capsules  three,  singularly  inflated ;  flowers 
greenish.  In  a  flexuose  bracteated  raceme. 
.S:  paltistria  grows  In  marshes,  but  is  rare  in 
Britain.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SCHIAKA.  A  Caroline  Island  name  for 
Macropiper  methyaticum. 

SCHIBDEA.  A  genus  of  CanfophyUaeetB, 
consisting  of  a  small  shrub  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  knotted  forked  branch- 
es, the  younger  ones  four-sided ;  leaves 
small  opposite  connate  lanceolate;  flow- 
ers small  white  in  paniculate  cymes ;  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fives,  the  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  small  bifid  scale-like  petals ; 
capsule  ovoid,  three  or  four-valved,  with 
numerous  black  globose  tubercnlated  seeds 
witiiout  a  Btrophlole  at  the  hilum.    [J.  T.  &3 

SCHILLERA.    EriolcBna. 

8CHIMPERA.  A  genxu  at  OnteifereB  from 
Arabia.  It  Is  a  small  herb  with  the  habit 
of  Vella  annua,  having  runcinate  leaves, 
flowers  with  entire  petals,  and  a  one-celled 
Indehlscent  pouch  crowned  by  the  oblique 
leaf-like  style,  and  containing  a  solitary 
pendulous  seed.  [J.  T.  S.]  , 

SCfHINUa  The  Greek  name  for  the 
mastick-tree,  Pistacia  Lentiseus,  but  now 
applied  to  a  genus  of  AnacardiaeecB,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  Ac.  The  leaves  are  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  terminal  leaflet  very 


long.  The  flowers  are  small  white,  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  panicles,  dioecious ;  calyx 
fiveparted,  persistent;  stamens  ten,  in- 
serted beneath  a  wavy  fleshy  disk ;  ovary 
solitary;  styles  three  or  four,  terminal, 
very  short;  fruit  succulent  round,  the 
stone  one-celled  one-seeded,  its  outer  sur- 
face traversed  by  six  longitudinal  channels 
filled  with  oil. 

*  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  so 
filled  with  a  resinous  fiuid,  that  the  least 
degree  of  unusual  repletion  of  the  tissue 
causes  it  to  be  discharged;  thus  some  of 
them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain ; 
and  8.  Molle  and  some  others  expel  their 
resin  with  such  violence  when  Immersed 
in  water  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  spon- 
taneous motion,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
coil.*—fiotant'ca/  Register,  1. 1580. 

&  Areira  is  said  to  cause  swellings  In 
those  who  sleep  under  its  shade.  The  fresh 
juicy  bark  of  this  shrub  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
rubbing  newly-made  ropes,  which  it  covers 
with  a  bright  dark-brown  varnish.  The 
juice  of  this  plant  is  used  in  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  The  root  of  S.  Molle  is  used  me- 
dicinally in  Peru,  while  tbe  resin  t)iat 
exudes  from  tbe  tree  is  employed  to  as- 
tringe  the  gums.  Prom  the  fruits  is  pre- 
pared a  kind  of  wine  in  Chill.  Tbe  small 
twigs  serve  for  toothpicks.  The  spedflc 
name  Molli  or  MrUli  Is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Peruvian  name  for  the  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8CH1SMAT0PERA.  The  plant  bearing 
this  name,  S.  digtiehophylla,  only  differs 
from  Pera  In  tbe  four  to  eight  stamens  of 
Its  sterile  flowers  being  supported  on  the 
end  of  a  column  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  fllaments,  which  are  nearly  free  in  Percu 
The  latter  genus  is  remarkable  among  Eu- 
phcrbiaceoB  for  its  minute  flowers,  which 
are  sterile  and  fertile  on  different  plants, 
being  enclosed  In  a  small  round  Involucre 
that  In  tbe  young  state  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  leaf-bud,  arising  as  It  does 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  S.  distichophylla 
is  a  small  tree  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  having 
alternate  two-ranked  glossy  leaves  In  size 
and  form  like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel, 
and  bearing  in  their  axils  round  involucres 
the  size  of  small  peas,  containing  three  or 
four  minute  greenish-white  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8CHISMAT0PTERTDE8.  A  group  of 
ferns  proposed  by  Willdenow,  for  those 
genera  In  which  the  spore-cases  are  pseudo- 
gyrate  dehiscing  by  a  cleft,  or  the  fructi- 
fication is  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles 
instead  of  on  the  under-surface  of  the  frond. 
It  Included  such  genera  as  Oleiehenvi,  To- 
dea,  Schizcea,  and  Oamunda.  [T.  M.] 

SGHISMUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  Festucea,  the  Inflorescence  of 
which  is  in  simple  panicles,  the  spikelets 
of  which  contain  from  flve  to  seven  florets; 
outer  glumes  two ;  flowering  glumes  the 
length  of  tbe  florets  or  longer ;  lower  pale 
emarginate,  with  a  short  awn  at  the  point ; 
upper  pale  entire;  stamens  three;  style 
lengthened  out,  This  genus  contains  only 
a  few  species,  all  annuals  save  ow£,8,p<ir 
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tens,  which  is  a  native  of  Chill,  the  others 
being  African  and  Persian.  [D.  M.J 

SCHISTACEUS.   Slate-grey. 

8CHISTANTHK.  A  genus  of  Serophvla- 
riacem,  containing  a  single  species,  an  im- 
perfectly lOiown  herb  from  South  Africa, 
which  in  habit  and  general  structure  re- 
sembles the  South  American  genus  Alfmp- 
MO,  except  that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  separated  to  the  base.  [W.  CJ 

8CHI8TOGTNE.  A  genus  of  Aaclepia- 
daem,  containing  a  single  species,  a  twin- 
ing shrub  from  Southern  Brazil.  It  has 
velvety  cordate  leaves,  and  few-flowered 
extra-axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
PJurted.  The  corolla  Is  rotate-campanulate, 
clothed  with  a  white  villous  covering  on 
the  inside,  and  the  limb  is  divided  into 
five  spreading  llnear^lanceolate  segments. 
The  flve-leaved  staminal  corona  islnserted 
ftt  the  base  of  tbe  included  gynosteglum ; 
Uie anthers  are  terminated  by  a  membrane; 
the  ovoid  pollen-masses  attached  below 
the  apex ;  and  the  enlarged  stigma  divided 
into  subulate  segments.  [W.  C] 

8CHI8TOSTBGA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
Acrocarpous  annual  mosses,  consisting  of  a 
Bbigle species,  wlthminute  often  frond-like 
•terns  springing  from  a  mass  of  green 
ftreads,  and  bearing  a  small  capsule  with- 
oat  any  peristome,  containing  spores  radia- 
wig  in  lines  from  the  columella  as  In 
maOmim.  The  only  species,  S,  osmun- 
oaeea,  occurs  in  several  parts  of  England  in 
caverns,  which  are  illuminated  by  a  golden- 
peen  light  from  the  refractive  property  of 
n»  conferva-Uke  shoots.  The  leaves  are  re- 
ouced  at  the  base  of  the  stems  to  mere 
wreads;  above  they  are  vertical,  two-rank- 
60,  and  more  or  less  confluent  with  each 
other  or  the  stems,  or  leafy  only  at  the  tip, 
where  they  form  a  rose-like  tuft,  so  that  in 
the  same  species  there  are  transitions  from 
the  more  simple  to  the  usual  horizontal 
eight-ranked  Insertion.  The  name  alludes 
tea  supposed  splitting  of  the  lid.  but  this 
IS  not  a  constant  character.       [M.  J.  B.] 

8CHIVERECKIA.  A  genus  of  C^Ttc»7«raj 
nom  Russia,  with  the  habit  of  Draba,  but 
»e  longer  stamens  having  dilated  and 
toothed  filaments;  pouch  elliptical,  with 
convex  valves,  depressed  longitudinally  In 
toe  middle ;  seeds  numerous,  compressed 
not  margined ;  seed-stalks  free.  [J.  T.  &] 

KBIZXISEJE..  A  tribe  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the 
horizontal  ring  apical  on  the  spore-cases, 
•0  that  they  appear  to  be  crowned  by  its 
convergent  striae,  and  thus  become  radlate- 
J5J*te  at  the  apex.  It  consists  of  two  sub- 
2^>e«— the  LygodieoB,  scandent  plants  in 
^ch  the  strlSB  are  united  at  the  apex  so 
ss  to  leave  no  vacant  space ;  and  the  Schi- 
*w«.  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  in  which 
the  strife  are  disjoined  so  as  to  form  an 
orbicular  apical  vacuity.  [T.  M.] 

SCHIZ^A.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
2*tz«fn«B  of  the  group  Schizceas,  and 
nstlngulshed  by  having  its  fructifications 


seated  on  special  contracted  converging 
plnnaeform  appendages.  They  are  very 
curious  plants,  with  dichotomously-branch- 
ed  wiry-looking  fronds ;  and  are  widely 
dispersed,  occurring  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  India,  New  Hol- 
land, the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Cape  of 


8ehiz«a  flabellam. 

Good  Hope.  In  some  oases  (as  In  S.  flabelr 
him  of  Brazil)  they  form  very  handsome 
fan-shaped  fronds,  with  a  fringe  of  the  fer- 
tile appendages  on  the  upper  margin.  The 
segments  of  these  appendages  are  beautiful 
objects  under  a  magnifier.  [T.  M.] 

SCHIZANDRACE^,  or  SCHIZANDREiE. 
A  tribe  of  Magnoliaceoe,  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  a  distinct  order,  distinguished 
from  true  Magnoliece  chiefly  by  their  usually 
climbing  habit,  want  of  stipules,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  They  extend  over  tropical 
and  Eastern  Asia  and  North  America,  and 
only  c-omprlse  two  genera,  Schizandra  and 
Kadsura. 

SCHIZANDRA.  A  gemiB  ot  Schizandra- 
ctoB  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
Magnoliaceee,  tribe  £fcAizandre«B),  consisting 
of  weak  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  marked  with  transparent 
dots  and  without  stipules,  and  solitary 
one-flowered  axillary  or  lateral  pedicels. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  red  white  or 
yellowish.  The  sepals  and  petals,  varying 
in  number  from  nine  to  twelve  altogether, 
pass  gradually  the  one  Into  the  other.  The 
stamens  in  the  males  are  more  or  less 
united  In  a  globe  or  a  ring.  The  carpels  of 
the  females  are  in  a  head  when  in  flower, 
which  as  the  fruit  ripens  becomes  a  long 
loose  spike.  There  are  six  species  known, 
one  from  North  America  with  red  flowers. 
The  others,  from  tropical  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  North-eastern  Asia  or  Japan, 
have  been  distinguished,  from  difFerences 
In  their  stamens.  Into  two  or  three  genera, 
or  united  into  one  under  the  name  of 
/^hcBTostema.    One,  the  8.  grandifiora  from 
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Nepal,  li  tiandsome,  with  rather  large 
white  eweet-tcented  flowera,  and  all  are 
more  or  leat  aromatic 

SCHIZANTHUa  A  genns  of  SerophHla- 
riacea.  containing  a  few  annual  more  or 
leas  Tlsdd  herbs,  natives  of  Chili.  The 
I  leaves  are  raontly  pinnatisect,  and  the 
I  handsome  flowers  are  t»ome  on  one-sided 
terminal  cymes.  The  calyx  is  deeply  flve- 
cleft :  the  spreading  limb  of  the  corolla  Is 
elegantly  divided  Into  numerous  segments; 
the  two  fertile  sumens  have  two-celled 
anthers:  the  style  has  an  obtuse  apex; 
and  the  capsule  is  membranaceous.  [W.  C.J 

80HIZ0C.fiNA.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
ffew  Indian  ferns  now  referred  to  Cj/athea, 
In  which  the  involucre  or  cup  is  split  into 
a  few  broad  lobes. 

BCElZOCnrrOV  (Chiaoeheton  nt  BInme). 
A  small  gen  us  of  Meliacea,  coiiflned  to  Java, 
and  consisting  of  trees  with  paripinnate 
leaves,  oblong  and  at  the  base  oblique  leaf- 
lots,  paniculate  flowers,  an  almost  entire 
and  urn-shaped  calyx,  flve  linear  petals, 
from  six  to  civht  anthen,  a  club-slMped 
style,  and  a  three  or  by  abortion  one  or 
two-celled  capsule,  each  cell  containing  a 
solitary  seed.  [B.  &] 

8CHIZ0C0D0N.  A  genus  of  Po/e»»umfa^ 
cea,  founded  on  a  single  species,  whose  na- 
tive locality  is  on  the  mountains  of  Japan. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  coriaceous  over- 
green  leaves,  all  radical  on  long  petioles, 
and  simple  scapes,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  leaves.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
chiefly  flve-parted;  the  Ave  stamens  al- 
ternate, with  as  many  linear  ciliate  scales; 
the  style  simple  terminal  and  persistent; 
and  the  stigma  three-toothed.       fW.  C.J 

8CHIZ0GRAMMA.    Gymnogramma. 

8CHIZ0GTNB.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus  of  CnrnpoBita,  8.  sericea,  is  a  much- 
branched  little  bush  abuut  a  foot  high, 
found  growing  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  stems  are  furnished 
with  alternate  linear  leaves  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  terminate  in  corymbs  of 
numerous  small  yellow  flower-heads.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  in  which  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  tomen- 
tnm,  and  another  in  which  they  are  quite 
smooth.  The  genus  differs  chiefly  from 
Inula  in  the  entire  Instead  of  fringed  or 
lacerated  anther-tails.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHTZOL^NA.  A  genus  of  ChlenacetB 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  composed  of 
elegant  small  trees,  with  ovate  glabrous 
leaves,  and  paniculate  or  racemose  flowers, 
either  terminal  or  growing  out  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  trunk.  The  involucre  is  not 
fleshy  as  in  SarcoUxna;  there  are  three 
sepals,  flve  petals,  an  indeflnite  number  of 
stamens,  a  three-celled  capsule,  and  nu- 
merous seeds  in  each  cell.  [B.  &] 

SCHIZOLEPTON.  A  small  genns  of 
ferns  sometimes  referred  to  Schizoloma, 
but  differing  in  not  having  a  membrana- 
ceous indualum,  and  hence  proposed  as 
one  of  the  Tcenitidece,  ranking  near  Teeniti»t 


which  it  resembles  in  its  uniform  veins 
without  free  veinlets,  but  from  which  ft 
differs  in  the  sori  being  immersed  la  a 
gr«M>ve,  the  «xterlor  margin  of  which  it 
thickened.  S.  cordatwnit  tlie  typical  species, 
is  a  Molucca  plant.  [T.  M.] 

SCHIZOLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  the  X^n^ 
minosm  closely  related  to  Casalpinia,  of 
which  it  has  the  flowers,  but  diflfering  im 
the  pods,  which  are  described  as  obovat« 
compressed  one-seeded,  each  of  the  tw« 
valves  readily  splitting  into  two  portions, 
the  outer  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  the  in- 
ner, which  encloses  the  seed,  membrana- 
ceous. The  only  known  species,  S.  excelsum, 
is  a  noble  tree  of  Brazil  and  Panama,  at- 
Uinlng  a  height  of  130  feet,  the  branches 
furnished  towards  the  apex  with  large  and 
handsome  twice-pinnate  leaves  like  the 
fronds  of  some  large  fern,  and  terminating 
in  great  panicles  of  pale-yellow  flowers. 
The  leaves  vary  from  two  to  flve  feet  in 
length,  and  are  made  up  of  aimut  eigh- 
teen pairs  of  pinnaB,  each  bearing  about 
twenty  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  clothed 
l)eneath  with  a  white  or  yellowish  pubes- 
cence. The  Individual  flowers  have  a 
shortly  tutmlar  calyx,  with  a  flve-parted 
reflexed  border,  flve-clawed  notched  pe- 
tals, ten  perfect  stamens,  and  a  shortly- 
stalked  many-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
a  simple  style.  [A .  A.  BJ 

SCHIZOLOMA.  This  genns  of  ferns 
differs  from  Lindscea  only  in  having  the 
veins  netted  Instead  of  free ;  the  fructifl- 
cation  is  in  all  respects  the  same.  It  con- 
tains a  few  species  found  in  India,  Malacca, 
New  Holland,  and  South  Africa,  but  does 
not  occur  in  America.  [T.  M.J 

8CHTZ0MERIA.  A  genus  of  Oitnonfocem 
from  Eastern  Australia.  It  forms  a  tree, 
with  simple  stalked  oblong-elllptlcal  acute 
serrate  leaves,  undivided  caducous  sti- 
pules, and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles:  petals  flve,  lacin late :  stamens 
ten,  with  head-shaped  anthers  ;  ovary  free, 
two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules.  [J.  T.  aj 

8CHIZ0NEMA.  A  curious  genua  of 
diatomareous  Alga,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  gelatinous  element,  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  forming  variously  fls- 
sured  branched  threads  containing  several 
chains,  or  in  the  ultimate  divisions  a  sin- 
gle chain  of  frustules.  The  species  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  confined  to 
salt  water.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SCHIZOPETALON.  A  genus  of  Cruei- 
fer(e,  consisting  of  Chilian  annual  herbs 
with  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  long  bracteated 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  pinnatifld  petals.  The 
embryo  has  four  green  cotyledons,  which 
are  spirally  twisted ;  the  pod  is  narrowly 
linear,  beaded.  [J.  T.  a] 

8CHIZ0PHRAGMA.  A  Japanese  shrub 
forming  a  genus  of  Saxifragacece^  of  the 
tribe  or  suborder  Hydrangea.  It  has  the 
habit  and  almost  all  the  characters  of 
Hydrangea  itself,  with  similar  small 
flowers  In  a  broad  compound  cyme  as 
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corymb,  the  onter  ones  much  enlarired 
uid  barren ;  and  only  appears  to  differ 
from  tbat  genus  In  the  ovary  and  fruit 
having  four  or  five  cells  instead  of  two 
only. 

8CHIZ0PHYLLUM.  A  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  gill-bearing  FungU  in  which  the 
coriaceous  gills  are  split  through  their 
whole  length  along  the  central  substance 
or  traraa,  the  two  divisions  turning  l>aclc 
and  becoming  involute.  The  pUeus  is 
white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  red  or  amber, 
and  is  more  or  less  rough  with  little  bun- 
dles of  short  threads,  the  margin  variously 
lobed,  and  the  surface  zoned.  The  species 
are  few  In  number  and  essentially  tropical, 
S.e<mmune,  the  most  universal  of  tropi- 
cal fungi,  extending,  though  rarely,  into 
temperate  regions.  It  Is  one  of  the  fungi 
which  frequently  make  their  appearance  on 
imported  wood  in  hothouses,  and  is  always 
in  such  situations  a  pleasing  object.  In  a 
natural  situation  it  is  one  of  our  rarest 
fungi,  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few 
mycologists.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SCHIZOPLEURA.  The  name  of  a  genus 

of  ehrubs  of  the  family  Myrtdcete.    The 

species  are  natives  of  Swan  River,  and  are 

I  closely  allied  to  Beau/ortia,  the  points  of 

I  distinction  being  these :— Flowers  in  terml- 

j  nal  heads ;  calyx  detached  from  the  ovary ; 

anthers  opening  horizontally ;  ovary  free ; 

capsule  parchment-like,  included  within 

the  thickened  calyx-tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SCHKUHRTA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  ComposUtB  and  the  subtribe  HelenecBt 
and  comprising  about  a  dozen  species, 
which  are  spread  over  Mexico  and  South 
America.  All  are  much-branched  slender 
annual  weeds  of  little  beauty,  having  pin- 
nately  cut  or  tripartite  leaves,  and  solitary 
yellow  flower-heads  arising  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
The  Involucre  of  al)out  Ave  obtuse  scales 
encloses  from  four  to  ten  florets,  from  one 
to  Ave  of  which  are  strap-shapeid  and  pis- 
tU-bearlng,  the  others  tubular  and  perfect. 
The  schemes  are  tliree  to  four-angled,  and 
crowned  with  a  pappus  of  six  or  eight 
woad  membranaceous  scales,  which  are 
either  all  rounded  at  the  apex,  or  all 
bristle-pointed,  or  the  alternate  pointed 
wd  the  others  blunt.  Achyropapptis  and 
Hopkirkia  are  synonyms  of  the  genus, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Ch.  Schkuhr,  a 
German  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8CHLAGINTWEITIA.  The  Bieracium 
amdum,  a  well-known  hawkweed  of  the 
Alps  of  Southern  Europe,  has  been  separa- 
ted ondcr  the  above  name,  mainly,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  its  having  a  few  folia- 
ceons  bracts  surrounding  the  flower-heads. 
It  Is  a  herb  about  six  Inches  high,  all  its 
parts  clothed  more  or  less  with  dark  glan- 
Mlar  hairs ;  the  stems  are  simple  or  slightly 
hnuiched,  furnished  with  lanceolate  dis- 
tMtly  toothed  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
*»Htary  pale-yellow  flower-heads  about  an 
fach  across.  It  was  named  In  honour  of 
we  brothers  Schlaglntweit,  who  travelled 
n  North-western  India  and  Central  Asia, 


where  one  of  them  met  a  cruel  and  un- 
timely fate.  [A.  A.  B.3 

SCHLECHTENDALIA.  A  rather  hand- 
some erect  perennial  herb  of  Montevideo, 
remarkable  in  the  tribe  Mutisiea  of  the 
CompositcB  for  its  peculiar  habit.  Its  un- 
branched  rather  robust  stems,  from  six 
Inches  to  two  feet  high,  are  more  or  less 
clothed  with  soft  rusty  hairs,  and  furnish- 
ed (chiefly  at  the  base)  with  rigid  grassy 
leaves  like  those  of  Lvzula  alba,  whence 
the  plants  receive  the  speciflc  name  of 
Ivzulcefolia.  The  stems  terminate  in  from 
one  to  five  stalked  flower-heads,  each  fur- 
nished with  an  Involucre  of  numerous 
straw-coloured  narrow  slender-pointed 
scales,  enclosing  a  goodly  number  of 
yellow  florets ;  these  are  all  tubular,  per- 
fect, and  deeply  divided  into  Ave  equal 
narrow  portions,  clothed  outside  with 
short  silky  down.  The  top  shaped  achenes 
are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  broad  slender-pointed 
unequal  pales.  It  has  been  named  after 
Dr.  F.  L.  Schlechtendal,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHLEOELIA.  A  name  given  to  some 
plants  now  referred  to  Tancecium.  [B.  S.] 

SCHLEIGHERA  trijiiga,  the  tropical 
Asiatic  plant  upon  which  this  genus  of 
SapindacecB  is  founded,  was  formerly  com- 
bined with  the  closely  allied  American 
Melicocca,  from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers  having  a  flve- 
toothed  calyx,  no  petals,  from  six  to  ten 
stamens  inserted  between  the  ovary  and 
the  disk,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  a  three-celled  ovarj*  terminated  by  a 
style,  and  a  three-cleft  stigma.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  and  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  com- 
posed usually  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
splke-like  racemes  of  small  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  round  one  two  or  rarely  three- 
celled  fruits,  with  a  solitary  seed  covered 
with  a  pulpy  arillus  in  each  cell.  It  is 
common  in  the  peninsula  of  India 
(where  it  is  called  Koosumbla),  in  Ceylon, 
and  also  in  Burmah,  where  its  timber  is 
employed  for  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  India  and  Ceylon 
the  lac-insect  (Coccus)  frequents  this  tree ; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  stick-lac, 
from  which  part  of  the  shellac  and  lac-dye 
of  commerce  Is  prepared,  are  collected 
from  its  young  branches.  An  oil  also  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  used  both 
for  burning  In  lamps,  and  also  as  a  cure  for 
the  itch.  [A.  a] 

8CHLEIDENIA.  Agenvi8otBoraginace(Bt 
consisting  of  small  prostrate  Brazilian 
herbs,  with  alternate  narrow  entire  leaves, 
and  small  axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
solitary  or  In  spikes.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Heliotropium,  and  has  the  habit 
of  some  of  its  smaller  tropical  species, 
and  indeed  scarcely  differs  except  in  its 
fruit,  which  is  a  small  drupe  enclosing 
four  nuts,  instead  of  separating  into  two 
or  four  distinct  dry  nuts.  There  are  tour 
species,  all  of  a  veryweedy  aspect. 
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8CHLIMMIA  jeuminodora.  An  ex- 
tremely fragrant  Central  American  orchid 
forming  a  genus  of  the  vaodeouB  suborder. 
It  is  an  epiphyte  with  long  slender  single- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  radical  bracteated 
flower-stalks  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  on 
one  side  and  towards  the  summit  three 
pure  white  flowers.  These  have  fleshy 
unequal  sepals,  the  upper  one  being  narrow 
stralglit  and  free,  and  the  two  lower  much 
larger  and  completely  combined  into  a 
deep  sack,  beyond  the  mouth  of  which  the 
two  narrow  reflexed  petals  project;  the 
very  minute  lip  is  fleshy  and  warted  at  its 
base,  and  thin  and  trowel-shaped  above, 
and  is  articulated  with  the  column,  which 
is  eared  on  each  side  of  its  apex,  and  has 
its  prolonged  base  connate  with  the  lateral 
sepals ;  the  two  pollen-masses  are  attached 
by  a  long  wedge-shaped  caudicle  to  a  mi- 
nute moon-shaped  gUuid.  [A.  &] 

80HMTDELIA.    A  genus  of  Sapindaeea 
distributed  through  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  consisting  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  species,  either  trees  or  I 
shrubs,  with  leaves  composed  of  three 
leaflets,  or  rarely  of  only  one ;  and  pro- 
ducing from  their  axils,  simple  or  divided  , 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers,   having  | 
four  sepals,  as  many  petals  (one  of  them  { 
alwaj's  abortive),  and  four  glands  opposite  i 
the  petals ;  the  ovary  is  two  or  sometimes  { 
three-lobed.    In  most  cases  only  one  of  ! 
the  lobes  ripens,  and  forms  a  globose  fleshy  | 
or  dry  fruit,  containing  a  tingle  thin- 1 
shelled  seed. 

The  fruits  of  8.  afrieana  form  one  of  the 
many   remedies  employed   in  Abyssinia 
against  the  tapeworm,  which  In  that  coun- 
try is  a  common  complaint.     The  dried 
fruits  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  flour, ! 
and  then  made  into  cakes.    The  species  is  | 
a  native  of  both  East  and  West  tropical  j 
Africa,  and  forms  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  | 
thirty  feet  high.    The  sweet  pulpy  part  of  i 
the  fruit  of  8.  eduXis  is  eaten  In  Brazil,  [ 
where  the  fruits  are  called  Fruta  de  Parad  ;  | 
but  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  genus  possess  | 
unwholesome  properties,  and  those  of  8. 
Cobbe,  a   Cingalese  species,  are  reputed 
to  be  poisonous.  [A.  8.] 

SCHOBERIA.  A  genus  of  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  Chenopodiacea,  and 
closely  allied  to  Chenopodium,  from  which 
they  are  most  obviously  distinguished  by 
their  small  fleshy  semicyllndrical  leaves. 
8.  fruticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea-Blitc,  abun- 
dant on  the  muddy  coast  of  Norfolk,  is  an 
erect  shrub  two  to  three  feet  high,  locally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Rosemary.  It 
grows  also  on  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  but  is  rare.  8.  maritima 
Is  a  procumbent  annual  species  with  a 
branched  diffuse  stem,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  most  parts  of  the  coast.  All 
the  species  abound  in  soda,  and  in  all  the 
flowers  are  Inconspicuous.  [0.  A.  J.] 

SCHCEXIA.  A  genus  of  Cnmposttce,  near- 
ly allied  to  Helichrysum,  Helipterum,  and 
Pteropogon,  from  which  It  Is  described  as 
differing.  In  the  Inner  scales  of  the  Invo- 


lucre being  appendaged  and  radiant.  In 
the  many-flowered  heads,  and  In  the  oentnl 
florets  being  truly  male.    The  flowers  are 
always  tubular,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  i 
a  scarions  involucre  in  many  series,  the 
Inner  of  which  have  petalold  appendages, 
which  spread  out  so  as  to  M>pear  like  ray- , 
florets.    The  receptacle  Is  without  scides,  ! 
and  the  achenes  are  ol>ovate  with  a  setose 
pappus  In  a  single  series.    They  are'Swan 
Biver  annuals.  [T.  H] 

SCHCENOCAULON.    Agagrcea. 

SCHCESOPRASUM.  AUivm  Sduaiopm- 
8um, 

SCHCBNORCHISjune^oIia  is  a  Javanese 
epiphytal  orchid,  with  fleshy  subulate 
leaves,  allied  to  8accolabium,  from  which  It 
Is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  column  being 
furnished  with  a  couple  of  long  sleoder 
erect  horn-like  processes  at  Its  base.  Two 
other  Javanese  species  were  originally 
pUced  in  the  genus  by  Blume,  but  they  an 
now  removed  to  SaccolaJbium.         [A.  SJ 

SCHCENUS.  A  genns  of  sedge-grsM 
■belonging  to  the  tribe  RhynchosporecB.  It 
has  the  Inflorescence  In  heads  or  crowded 
panicles,  the  splkelets  of  which  are  one  or 
many-flowered ;  glumes  In  two  rows,  the 
lowest  three  or  four  empty,  the  upper 
having  flowers  In  their  axils ;  flowers  her- 
maphrodite, with  bristles  round  the  ovary,  i 
There  arc  upwards  of  thirty  species  de- 
scribed In  Steudel's  8ynop8i8\  these  have 
a  wide  geographical  range.  8.  -nigricoM* 
la  the  only  European  species.         [D.  MO 

SCHOSNUS,  WHOLE.  Seirptu  HoiosdHB- 
nua. 

8CH0MBUR6KIA.  A  small  tropical 
American  genus  of  epidendreous  orchids  of 
the  tribe  BletidecB,  named  In  honour  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the  wellr 
known  scientific  explorer  of  Guiana.  The 
plants  belonging  to  It  have  generally  very 
large  long  pseudobulbs  rising  from  naked 
ring-scarred  creeping  rootstocks.and  each 
furnished  with  two  or  three  leathery  leavea. 
They  are  also  remaricable  for  the  great 
length  of  their  slender  terminal  flower- 
stems,  which  are  clothed  with  great  dry 
spathaceous  sheaths,  and  bear  at  their  ex- 
tremity a  short  roundish  raceme  ot  lonff- 
stalked  showy  flowers.  Generically  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  Epidendrwa^  from  whicii, 
however.  Its  eight  pollen-masses  at  onoe 
distinguish  it.  The  flowers  hare  quite 
similar  spreading  free  sepals  and  petals* 
and  a  membranous  three-lobed  half-cucul- 
late  lip,  connate  at  its  base  with  t^e  edge 
of  the  winged  column. 

In  one  species,  8.  tOddniSt  a  native  of 
Honduras,  the  pseudobulbs  are  between 
one  and  two  feet  long  and  quite  hollow 
and  smooth  inside,  and  are  commonly 
used  by  the  native  children  as  trumpets, 
whence  It  Is  called  the  Cowhom  orchid. 
At  their  base  too  there  Is  always  a  smalt 
hole,  and  masses  of  ants  and  other  insects 
take  advantage  of  it  In  constructing  ttnlr 
nests.  [A-  &J 
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SCHOpFIA.  a  genus  of  Olacaeeee,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  Ameiicnn  or  Asiatic 
sbnibs,  or  small  trees,  witb  alternate  entire 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  often  large  for 
tbe  order,  in  short  axillary  racemes  or 
clusters.  Their  structure  is  In  some  re- 
spects curious,  and  has  given  rise  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  A  small  outer  cup  is 
considered  by  some  as  an  involucre,  by 
others  as  a  calyx,  whilst  the  disk  adnate 
to  the  base  of  the  ovary  which  bears  the 
corolla  Is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  true 
calyx.  The  petals  are  united  into  a  cam- 
pannlate  or  tubular  corolla  as  in  the  true 
Jfonopeto/a,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
ovary  to  which  the  above-mentioned  disk 
Is  adnate  is  the  only  portion  which  en- 
larges after  flowering;  and  its  margin 
shows  a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  ripe 
drape,  thus  offering  the  anomaly  of  a  su- 
perior ovary  and  an  inferior  fruit.  There 
are  about  ten  species  known,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  are  Asiatic 

8CH0TIA.  A  South  African  genus  be- 
longing to  the  CcBsaipinecB  section  of  Legur 
minosfB,  In  which  the  flowers  are  regular 
instead  of  papilionaceous.  The  genus  is 
related  to  Cassia,  but  may  at  once  be  re- 
cognised by  the  ten  perfect  stamens  of 
the  flowers,  which  do  not  open  by  pores 
at  tbe  apex  but  by  silts  along  their  whole 
length.  S.tamariiidifolia  (or  apeciosa)  is 
a  scrubby  bush  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  having 
timvij  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  pa- 
nicles of  deep  crimson  blossoms;  and  from 
tbe  calyx  being  slightly  tubular,  and  colour- 
ed like  the  petals,  the  flower  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  short-tubed  Pueh- 
tia.  According  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  the  beans 
from  the  pods  of  this  plant  are  roasted 
and  eaten  in  the  Albany  districts,  where 
they  are  called  Boerboom,  and  the  power- 
fnlly  astringent  bark  Is  used  medicinally 
as  well  as  in  tanning.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Richard  Van  der  Schot, 
I  the  travelling  companion  and  friend  of 
Jacqain.  TA.  A.  B.1 

SCHOrWTA.  AgenusofOruci/wfcfrom 
'  Arabia,  distinguished  from  Paychine  by 
thehr  oval  pouches  with  a  narrow  ring  at 
the  back  of  each  valve.  [J.  T.  8.] 

SOHRADERA.  A  genus  of  Ctncftonac««, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  pseudo- 
parasltical  shrubs,  bearing  their  flowers  in 
terminal  stalked  heads  encircled  by  an 
Involucre.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  slightly 
flve-toothed ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  slender  tube,  a  hairy  throat,  and  a 
limb  divided  Into  five  to  eight  spreading 
lobes,  which  have  a  thickened  keel-like 
ridge  on  the  outside,  and  sometimes  a 
small  thick  honk- 1  Ike  process  within ;  an- 
thers sessile,  partially  projecting  from  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  fruit  succulent  pea- 
shaped,  two  to  four-celled ;  seeds  nume- 
rous, small,  em1>edded  in  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

80HRANKTA.  A  genus  of  LegwninoMB, 
with  flowers  like  those  of  Mimo»a ;  but  the 
pods,  instead  of  being  flat  as  in  that  genus 
and  jointed  between  the  seeds,  are  four- 
sided  with  continuous  valves,  linear  in 


form,  and  covered  with  slender  recurved 
prickles.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
all  American,  and  ranging  from  the  South- 
em  States  to  Brazil.  Most  are  straggling 
perennial  herbs,  witb  slender  angular 
stems,  covered  with  numerous  recurved 
prickles  like  those  on  some  roses,  and  bear- 
ing twice-pinnate  leaves,  which  are  much 
like  those  of  Mimosa  pudica,  and  have  the 
same  singular  property  of  closing  when 
touched.  The  pink  flowers  are  borne  in 
round  balls  or  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour 
of  F.  Schrank,  an  eminent  German  bo- 
tanist. [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHREBERA.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
affinity,  placed  by  some  with  Bignoniacea, 
by  others  with  JasmiruuxtB,  but  with 
neither  of  which  natural  orders  It  seems 
Intimately  connected.  There  is  only  one 
species,  S.  swietenoides,  the  Muccaady  or 
Mogalingarmarum  of  India.  It  is  a  tall 
tree,  deriving  its  speciflc  name  from  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Sunetenia  Mahagoni. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate ;  the  flowers  dirty- 
white,  and  arranged  In  panicles ;  the  calyx 
tubular,  and  Irregularly  divided  Into  three 
or  five  lobes ;  the  corolla  hypocraterimor- 
phous,  and  divided  into  from  five  to  seven 
lobes ;  the  stamens  two  in  number ;  and 
the  fruit,  a  pear-shaped  capsule,  two-celled, 
and  enclosing  In  each  cell  four  winged 
seeds.  The  tree  is  found  In  valleys  In 
various  parts  of  India.  [B.  S.] 

SCHUBERTIA.  A  genus  of  Asclepiador 
cecK,  containing  several  species  of  twining 
halrv  and  milky  shrubs  from  tropical  South 
America.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and 
fleshy  flowers  In  handsome  umbels.  The 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-parted ;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  swollen  below,  and 
the  limb  divided  into  Ave  linear  spreading 
lobes ;  the  anthers  terminated  by  a  short 
membrane;  the  pollen-masses  obovate  com- 
pressed and  pendulous;  and  the  stigma 
turbinate.  [W.  C] 

SCHUERMANNTA.  This  genua  com- 
prises an  Australian  myrtaceous  shrub, 
with  solitary  axillarj'  flowers,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  opposite  membranous 
bracts.  The  flve-ribbed  tube  of  the  calyx 
is  somewhat  fleshy,  adherent  to  the  ovary; 
its  limb  divided  into  Ave  petalold  mem- 
branous lance-shaped  segments;  petalsflve, 
roundish  concave ;  stamens  nine  or  ten, 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  barren 
stamens;  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  style 
thread-like  protruding,  twisted  spirally 
at  the  end;  ovary  one-celled,  enclosed 
within  the  calyx.  CM.  T.  M.] 

SCHITLTZIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  umbelllfers,  and 
distingulsbed  from  Its  congeners  by  its 
fruit  being  cylindrically  prismatic,  com- 
pressed laterally,  each  half  of  it  with  Ave 
narrow  ridges  ;  and  by  having  a  single 
oil-vessel  In  each  groove,  and  two  at  tne 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  Is  S. 
mn«a,  a  native  of  the  Altai  mountain 
range.   Tbe  genus  was  named  In  honour 
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of  John  HeniT  Schults,  a  GemiAn  bot»- 
nUk  [G.  DJ 

SCHUURSCAVSIA.  A  genni  of  Fiotecea 
of  the  tribe  Sauvageaisa,  disttnguished  In 
the  tribe  by  all  the  stiuniiiodla  being  free 
Mid  linear  or  labulate,  and  by  the  winged 
seeds.  There  are  two  gpeclea  known,  trees 
or  shmbs  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  alternate  entire  or  serrate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle. 

SCHWiBGRIOHBNIA.    CM$U$, 

8CHWANNIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
climbing  shrubs,  belongring  to  the  Malpi- 
ghiaeea.  The  flowers  are  red,  placed  In 
panicles  on  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft,  four  of  the  seg- 
ments having  at  their  base  two  glands ; 
peuls  flve,  stalked  fringed :  stamens  six, 
all  fertile,  the  fliaments  combined  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  hairy  at  the  back ;  ova- 
ries three,  style  single.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  three  winged  carpels,  each  with  a 
tingle  seed.  [M.T.M.} 

8CHWBIGGERIA.  A  genns  of  Tioloceffi, 
,10  named  in  compliment  to  Professor 
Sohweiggcr,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Erlangm. 
The  species  are  Brazilian  shrubs,  with 
narrow  flnely-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary 
stalked  axillary  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  di- 
vided into  flve  unequal  segments,  thethree 
hinder  ones  hastate,  and  much  larger  than 
the  two  narrow  anterior  segments ;  petals 
flve  unequal,  the  uppermost  orhlndermost 
very  large,  and  spurred  at  the  base ;  sta- 
mens partially  attached  to  the  calyx,  un- 
equal in  size,  the  anthers  crested,  the  crest 
of  the  two  anterior  ones  larger  than  that 
of  the  others,  and  concealed  within  the 
spur  of  the  petal.  The  fruit  Is  capsular,  sur- 
rounded by  the  withered  remnants  of  the 
flower.  S.  pauciflora,  a  species  with  white 
flowers,  is  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

80HWEINITZIA.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  flr-mpes,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  :— The  corolla  is  bell-shaped, 
flve-lobed,  with  flve  dilatations  at  the  base, 
and  as  long  as  the  concave  pieces  of  the 
calyx ;  and  the  bag-like  cells  of  the  anthem 
open  by  a  pore.  The  only  species  is  S.  odo- 
rata,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  para- 
sitical on  the  roots  of  different  plants. 
The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  L.  D. 
von  Schweinitz.  [G.  D.] 

8CHWENKIA.  A  curious  genus  referred 
to  ScrophidariaceoB.  The  species  are  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  with  panicled  flowers ; 
calyx  tubular;  corolla  tubular.  Its  limb 
flve-toothed,  with  two  to  flve  club-shaped 
glands  placed  between  the  teeth ;  stamens 
flve,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  opposite  to  its  segments,  two  only 
fertile,  the  remainder  antherless;  ovary 
two-celled,  the  placentae  and  ovules  attach- 
ed to  the  partition  between  the  two  cavi- 
ties; fruit  capsular,  two-valved.  8.  ame- 
rieana,i%  species  with  lilac  flowers,  is  in 
cultivation.  Dr.  Schwenk  was  Professor 
of  Medl cine  at  Jena.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8CHWERINIA.     This   genus,  founded 


upon  an  erroneous  observation.  Is  abso- 
lutely Identical  with  Merianta.       [B.  SJ 

SCI ADOCALTX.  A  gesneraceons  genus 
consisting  of  only  one  species,  &  War$ze- 
vficzU,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  and  enl- 
tivated  in  hothouses  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  qualitie8,and  flowering  daring 
the  winter  months.  Its  rhizome  Is  catkin- 
like ;  its  stem  densely  covered  with  hairs. 
as  are  also  its  ovate  crcnate  leaves  and 
axillary  flower-stalks ;  its  calyx  is  propor- 
tionally large  and  bell-shaped,  whilst  the 
tabular  corolla  is  somewhat  inflated  to- 
wards the  top,  and  of  a  bright  pinkish- 
scarlet  colour.  LB.  &] 

SCIAD0PHTLH7M.  A  genus  of  Ivy- 
worts,  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of 
the  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  cohere  at 
the  apex;  In  other  respects  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  Aralia.  The  species  are  trees  or 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  tro- 
pical America.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  words  signifying '  shade '  and '  leaf,' 
in  allusion  to  the  great  size  of  the  leaves 
in  some  species.  [G.  D.] 

8CIADOPITY8  vertMllata  Is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  singular  genus  of  Conir 
fer<B  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  North  American  Sequoia.  It  has 
recently  been  Introduced  to  our  gardens, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  time  Im- 
memorial by  the  Japanese  around  their 
temples.  It  belongs  to  the  tribe  Cunning' 
hamiea,  and  chiefly  differs  from  its  near- 
est ally,  with  which  it  shares  the  free 
seeds,  in  having  cones  with  bracteate 
scales  and  flve  to  eight  seeds.  The  trunk 
Is  erect,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  of  pyramidal  habit ;  the 
branches  vertlc lllate :  and  the  leaves  linear, 
from  thirty  to  forty  sessile  and  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
probably  dioecious,  the  stamens  numerous, 
and  the  cones  are  nearly  globose,  and  ripen 
in  the  second  year.  [B.  S.] 

60IAD0SBRIS.  The  generic  name  given 
by  Kunze  to  a  i>erennlal  herb  belonging  to 
the  ComposiUe,  cultivate  In  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden,  and  supposed  to  he  of 
Chilian  origin.  Its  stems  are  one  to  two 
feet  high.  Irregularly  branched  above,  and 
terminating  in  corymbs  of  white  flower- 
heads  ;  the  lower  leaves  thrice  pinnatifld, 
with  sheathing  bases,  and  upwards  of  a 
foot  long,  the  sheathing  portion  only  of 
the  upper  leaves  developed;  Involucre  of 
two  series  of  lance-shaped  scales,  enclosing 
twenty  to  thirty  tubular  and  perfect  five- 
parted  florets,  whlth  are  seated  on  a 
frilled  receptacle;  achenes  four  or  flve- 
angular,  and  crowned  with  a  uniserial 
pappus  of  uneqiial  rough  white  hairs.  The 
specific  name,  vaginata,  refers  to  the 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  related  to  Vemonia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCTAPHILA.  A  genus  of  Trturidax'-eiB, 
consisting  of  small  slender  leafless  herbs, 
usually  erect  and  simple,  of  a  white  or 
reddish  colour,  which  are  found  in  tropical 
countries    growing  on    moist    deeayingr 
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vegetable  matter  or  leaf-mould.  The  small 
flowers,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  are  monoB- 
clous,  with  a  perianth  of  six  divisions  and 
three  stamens;  the  ovary  consists  of 
several  distinct  carpels  with  lateral  styles, 
and  cue  ovule  In  each,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
little  head  of  small  seed-lilEe  nuts  lilce  that 
of  some  Alismaa.  There  are  eight  species 
known— four  from  tropical  America,  four 
from  Ceylon,  Java,  or  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

8CILLA.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants 
erlving  name  to  the  suborder  SdUea  of 
liliaceous  plants,  distinguished  from  Air 
Hum  by  having  the  flowers  inserted  one 
above  the  other  on  the  scape,  and  from 
Omithogalum  by  having  the  petals  decidu- 
ous. Two  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain : 
S.  vernOt  a  beautiful  little  plant  four  to  six 
Inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  bright-blue  fraflrmnt 
flowers,  very  abundant  on  the  cliffs  of  Corn- 
wall, and  frequent  also  In  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles ;  and  S.  autnmnaliat  which 
errows  also  in  Cornwall  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  not  being  exclusively  confined 
to  the  seashore.  In  this  species  the  co- 
rymbs of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull  pur- 
plish-blue, are  elongated;  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  do  not  appear  simultaneously. 
Of  the  cultivated  species,  &  praeoxt  S. 
sibirica,  and  8.  Wolia  are  most  prized,  as 
tbey  pat  forth  their  brilliant  blue  flowers 
at  the  very  beginning  of  spring.  S.  italiea 
and  S.  peruviana  are  far  more  pretentious 
plants,  but  they  bloom  later  in  the  season, 
when  flowers  are  more  abundant ;  the 
former  Is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
the  latter  oi  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  South  Ame> 
rica  by  the  early  colonists,  and  naturalised 
in  various  parts  of  Chill  and  Peru.  French : 
ScUU  ;  German  :  JfwrzwiOeL     [C.  A.  J.] 

8CTMITAR-SHAPBD.  The  same  as  Ad- 
nadform. 

SClNDAPSrs.  A  genns  of  Indian  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Orontiaeea.  The  species 
have  a  scrambling  stem,  and  perforated  or 
pinuately-divided  leaves  on  long  chan- 
nelled stalks.  The  spadix  Is  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  with  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
IMUtand  perfect  flowers  above,  encircled  by 
a  spreading  spathe,  which  soon  falls  off ; 
ovaries  one-celled,  with  one  or  two  erect 
ovules.  A  oiJteiTtaHs  Is  cultivated  at  Mldna- 
pore,  In  Bengal,  for  the  sake  of  Its  fruit, 
which  Is  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  em- 

Sloyed  medicinally.  Thefmlt  of  &pertu««« 
I  likewise  employed  as  a  remedy  In  skin- 
diseases,  rheumatism,  &e.  Several  species, 
known  for  the  most  part  imder  the  name 
of  Pothos,  are  in  cultivation.  The  holes  in 
the  leaves  of  some  of  these  plants  have 
been  taken  as  the  indications  of  future 
lobes,  but  Tr^cul,  who  has  examined  them 
carefully  as  to  this  point,  says  that  the 
perforations  depend  upon  the  distention 
of  certain  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  with  gas,  and  upon  the  subsequent 
Imrsting  of  the  skin  of  the  lesi.   As  the 


leaves  increase  in  size  and  age,  so  the  gaps 
grow  larger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8CIP0ULB.    (Pr.)    Urginea  SciUa, 

SCI  R  PUS.  A  genus  of  sedge-grasses  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  Scirpea.  It  has  the 
inflorescence  in  solitary  spikes  or  several 
together,  clustered  and  forming  heads: 
glumes  imbricated  on  every  side,  none  of 
the  scales  empty :  style  jointed  at  the  base, 
and  deciduous ;  the  flowers  furnished  with 
bristles  beneath  the  ovary.  This  genus, 
as  adopted  by  some  authors,  is  extensive, 
and  contains  many  species,  which  have  a 
wide  geographical  distribution.  Steudel 
has  described  them  under  different  genera, 
and  only  retained  a  few  under  the  original. 
There  are  fourteen  of  them  natives  of  the 
British  Isles,  nearly  all  growing  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  frequently  covered  by 
water  during  the  winter.  &  laautris^  the 
well-known  Bulrush,  is  extensively  used 
fur  making  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor-mats, 
&C  in  most  parts  of  Europe.       [D.  MO 

SCITAMINEiE.  A  large  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, which,  taken  in  a  comprehen* 
sive  view,  corresponds  with  the  amomal 
alliance  of  Lindley.  It  Is  almost  entirely 
tropical,  and  includes  many  plants  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  all  remarkable  among 
monocotyledons  for  their  leaves  (which  are 
often  large,  and  have  pinnate  or  diverging 
veins),  andfortheirunsymmetrical  flowers: 
their  perfect  stamens  being  always  reduced 
to  five  or  fewer,  whilst  the  perianth  divi- 
sions are  of  the  normal  number,  six.  The 
ovary  is  usually  three-celled,  and  theseeds 
albuminous.  The  whole  group  comprises 
three  tribes  or  orders— Jtfiisoflws,  wUh  more 
perfect  anthers  than  one;  Zingiberaeea, 
with  only  one  perfect  two-celled  anther ; 
and  Marantaeea,  with  only  one  perfect  one- 
celled  anther— the  other  stamens  (if  pre- 
sent) being  always  converted  Into  barren 
mostly  petal-like  staminodia. 

SCLARBA.    Salvia  SOarea, 

SCLAR]£e.    (Fr.)    Salvia  Sclarea, 

SCLERACHNB.   A  genus  of  grasses  be> 

longing  to  the  tribe  AgroOidea.  The  In* 
florescence  is  In  contracted  shining  panl< 
cles,  the  spikelets  of  which  are  linear  and 
one-flowered ;  glumes  two  equal,  or  the 
lower  a  little  the  smaller ;  pale  with  a  short 
awn  at  the  apex.  This  small  genus  con> 
tains  only  two  species,  which  are  annual^ 
and  natives  of  the  Southern  SUtes  of 
America.  [D.  MJ 

SCLERANTHAOBiB.  The  genus  8cl«- 
ranthtutind  two  or  three  others  belonging 
to  the  Paronj/ekiaeea  have  been  proposed 
as  a  separate  order  under  the  above  name, 
on  account  of  their  deep  calyx-tube  bear- 
ing the  stamens  at  the  top,  and  hardening 
round  the  nut  when  in  fruit;  but  the 
separation  is  not  generally  adopted. 

SCLERANTHUa  Unimportant  weeds 
giving  name  to  the  order  SelerafUhacea. 
They  rarely  exceed  a  few  inches  in  length, 
and  have  much-branched  diffuse  stems, 
opposite  linear  leaves  (which  are  united 
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at  tbe  bue  bf  a  membrmne),  and  Incon- 
ipienooa  green  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx 
is  contmcted  at  the  month,  and  becomes 
rigid  when  In  fmlt.  The  segments  of  the 
calrx  are  edged  by  a  narrow  white  mem- 
brane, which  gives  the  flowers  a  variegated 
appearance.  There  are  two  British  spe- 
cies—&  oiMtnM.  the  annual  Knawel.  a 
common  weed  In  comflelds;  and  S.pere»- 
fite,  which  scarcely  differs  except  in  having 
perennial  roots.  French:  Onavella',  Ger- 
man :  WUde  KnaueL  [C.  A.  J.] 

SCLERIA.  A  genas  of  sedg&grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Sclerinea.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  in  spikes,  male  female  or 
androgynous ;  scales  imbricated  on  every 
side,  the  lower  subdistichous  and  empty  ; 
stamens  three,  rarely  one  to  two;  female 
spikelets  one-flowered ;  styles  three-cleft ; 
androgynous  spikelets  with  the  lowest 
flower  female,  the  others  male.  Steudel 
describes  149  species,  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  chiefly  within 
or  I>orderlng  on  the  tropics  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  [D.  MO 

8CLBR00HIT0N.  A  genus  of  Aeartthor 
eete,  containing  a  single  species  from  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  It  is  an  erect  under- 
shrub,  with  small  rigid  suboval  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  The  persistent 
calyx  is  flve-parted;  the  corolla  has  a 
single  lip  with  an  incur>'ed  tube  and  flve- 
lobed  limb ;  the  four  sumens  are  exserted, 
and  the  anthers  consist  of  a  single  semi- 
ovate  cell  which  has  a  ciliated  margin ;  the 
style  Is  persistent;  the  stigma  is  bidentate; 
and  tbe  capsule  is  two-celled,  the  lower 
half  compressed,  the  two  seeds  being  borne 
above  the  middle.  [W.  C] 

8CLBR0CHL0A.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  Fegtucea,  the  species  of 
which  are  arranged  by  Steudel  under  Oly- 
eeria,  and  by  Bentham  under  Poo.  [D.  M.] 

SCLERODERMA.  A  genus  of  puffballs 
with  a  hard  coriaceous  coat,  which  con- 
tains a  mass  of  spores  here  and  there  di- 
vided by  thin  fllmy  partitions.  In  an  early 
stage  the  component  threads  produce 
swollen  sporophores, which  bear  about  four 
rugged  spores  on  as  many  papllls.  Tbe 
threads  except  in  tbe  partitions  soon  va- 
nish, and  the  spores  seem  to  acquire  their 
full  size  and  structure  when  free.  In 
general  the  pcridinm  bursts  irregularly  at 
the  summit,  but  in  8.  Chaster  it  opens  in  a 
stellate  manner,  exposing  a  globular  mass 
of  seeds.  B.  vulgare,  which  is  neat  sub- 
globose  and  about  the  size  of  an  onion,  is 
common  in  woods  and  on  lawns,  the  sur- 
face being  variously  cracked  or  warty. 
Some  of  the  species,  when  growing  in  sand, 
and  assuming  a  subterraneous  habit,  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  truffles,  but  they 
are  too  tough  to  be  good  articles  of  food 
in  any  condition.  One  of  them  is  subject 
to  be  infested  by  Boletus  parastticus^vrMch 
is  abundant  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Kew,  though  rare  elsewhere.     [M.  J.  B.] 

SCLER06EN.    The  bud  matter  depo- 


sited by  some  plants  in  the  interior  of 
their  cells,  as  In  those  forming  the  shell  of 
the  walnut. 

8CLER06EI7EA.  A  condition  in  culti- 
vated plants,  consisting  in  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  their  natural  condition,  which  Is 
indicated  by  a  hardening  of  the  tissues, 
accompanied  frequently  by  a  diminution 
of  cellular  development  and  of  the  nutri- 
tious matters  of  which  it  is  the  object  of 
tbe  cultivator  to  promote  the  formation. 
It  is  in  fact  exactly  analogous  to  what  is 
called  grittlness  In  pears,  which  is  ex- 
hibited exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proach of  any  especial  variety  to  the  wild 
condition.  It  is  the  vascular  bundles  more 
especially  which  are  affected,  and  in  con- 
sequence such  roots  as  carrots,  beet,  tur- 
nips, &c,  become  almost  uneatable,  potatos 
are  stringy,  and  even  fruits  like  apricots 
(especially  tbe  variety  called  Breda) become 
more  or  less  disagreeable.  This  condition 
may  either  belong  to  particular  individuals 
produced  from  seed,  or  it  may  l>e  depend- 
ent on  peculiarly  dry  seasons  or  other  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  rapid  growth.  The 
cellular  tissue  or  its  richness  in  fecula  is 
not  always  affected.  Stringy  potatos,  for 
example,  are  sometimes  more  mealy  than 
others.  This  affection  is  totally  different 
from  one  in  which  the  tissues  are  hardened 
from  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
walls  due  to  some  chemical  change,  or 
from  the  condensation  of  the  contents  of 
tbe  cells  from  some  similar  cause.  Good 
cultivation  and  well-selected  seed  are  the 
only  remedies,  and  even  these  are  not 
always  efficient.  CM.  J.  B.] 

BCLBROID.   Having  a  hard  texture. 

8CLER0L0BIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
noscs  of  the  tribe  CcssalpinecB,  comprising 
eight  species  of  forest-trees  peculiar  to 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  have  alternate 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
odoriferous  flowers,  disposed  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  large  terminal  racemed  panicles. 
The  essential  characters  of  tbe  genus  are : 
a  shortly  tubular  flve-parted  persistent 
calyx ;  five  very  narrow  petals ;  ten  per- 
fect stamens,  their  filaments  free  and 
bearded  at  the  base ;  and  a  sessile  ovary 
which,  when  ripe,  is  a  compressed  ellipti- 
cal woody  pod  with  a  few  seeds.  8.  Undo- 
Hum  has,  according  to  Mr.  Spruce,  a  rough 
bark  which  abounds  in  tannin,  and  is  used 
as  a  dye  about  Caripi,  in  BraziL  8.  chry- 
sophylltim,  so  called  from  the  golden-yellow 
silky  hairs  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaflets,  is  a  North  Brazilian  species,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet. 
Its  white  wood  is  used  for  making  charcoal 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  name  of  the 
genus  alludes  to  the  hard  woody  nature  of 
the  pod,  which  does  not  open  when  ripe 
Uke  most  others.  [A.  A.  R] 

SCLEROOn.  A  genus  of  Verbenaeeee, 
containing  a  single  species  from  Mexico. 
It  is  a  shrub  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  few-flowered  cymes. 
The  calyx  Is  campanulate  and  four-toothed ; 
the  corolla  funnel-sh^>ed,  with  a  quadrifld 
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limb;  there  are  four  stamens;  the  ovary 
iB  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  In  each  cell : 
the  Bborc  style  has  an  obtuse  stigma ;  and 
the  indehlscent  drupe  is  covered  by  the 
persistent  calyx.  [W.C.] 

SCLEROPHYLAX.  A  curious  genus  of 
small  Chilian  plants  having  affinities  with 
If'olanacecB,  EhretiacecB,  and  Myopcracece. 
The  stems  are  branched,  bearing  spathu- 
late  geminate  leaves,  and  axillary  sessile 
flowers  in  pairs ;  calyx  flve-parted,  with  a 
very  short  tube,  two  or  three  of  the  seg- 
ments being  elongated  into  triquetrous 
spines  or  leaf-like  expansions;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  contracted  at  the  mouth 
with  a  bell-shaped  flve-parted  limb,  some- 
what two-lipped,  resembling  that  of  the 
small-flowered  Petunias.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SCLEROSOTADIUM.  A  genus  of  um- 
bellifers,  distinguished  by  having  the  tips 
of  the  petals  two  ox  three-toothed;  the 
fruit  roundish  ovate,  each  half  with  flve 
thick  equal  ribs;  and  one  oil- vessel  in  each 
of  the  narrow  grooves,  and  two  at  the 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  is  8. 
Autnite,  a  native  of  Mogadon  The  name  Is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
*  hard '  and '  umbel,'  in  allusion  to  the  habit 
of  the  plant  [G.  DJ 

SCLEROSTYLIS.  This  genus  of  Aurarir 
Habeas  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  natives 
of  India,  Java,  &c.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  investigator  of  the  order.  Is  of 
opinion  thatthe  genus  should  be  cancelled, 
and  its  species  referred  to  OlycosmU  and 
Atalantia.  Pi.  T.  M.] 

SOIiEROTHAMNUS.  The  generic  name 
of  a  small  much-branched  wiry-stemmed 
bush  of  West  Australia  belonging  to  the 
Leguminoaa,  and  closely  related  to  PtU- 
terueaf  differing  chiefly  in  the  minute  two- 
geeded  pods  being  stalked  instead  of  sessile. 
The  speciflc  name,  microphylliu,  alludes  to 
the  minute  heath-like  leaves,  which  are 
closely  set,  and  bear  In  their  axils  the 
solitary  Inconspicuous  pale-yellow  pea- 
flowers.    It  Is  of  little  beauty.   [A.A.B.3 

SOLEROTIUM.  A  spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  but  not  without  interest,  so  far  as 
it  shows  the  strange  forms  which  under 
particular  circumstances  may  be  assumed 
by  various  species.  The  productions  re- 
ferred to  Sclkrotium,  as  the  name  implies, 
consist  of  a  mass  of  cells  compacted  into  a 
solid  body,  attached  occasionally  at  the 
base  by  a  few  delicate  threads.  Sometimes 
the  outline  of  the  external  cells  is  waved, 
as  In  the  cuticle  of  many  phaenogams. 
These  productions  are  either  entirely  free, 
or  more  or  less  Imbedded  in  the  substances 
on  which  they  grow— sometimes  being 
merely  covered  by  the  cuticle,  sometimes 
slightly  immersed,  but  occasionally  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  pith  or  other  soft  struc- 
tures. They  occur  on  decaying  agarics,  on 
herbaceous  stems,  rotten  wood,  amongst 
moss  or  dung,  on  putrefying  roots  or  fruit, 
or  even  on  decomposed  animal  matter.  A 
few— as  the  SOerotium  of  Peziza  tvberosa, 
Agaricui  tvJberoaua,  &c— are  mere  dormant 


winter  states  of  more  perfect  plants.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  Sclerma  of  onions, 
peas,  &C.,  are  peculiar  conditions  of  fila- 
mentous moulds.  Induced  by  too  great 
moisture,  or  a  too  liberal  supply  of  nutri- 
ment. Such  assertions,  however  evident, 
are  difficult  of  proof,  and  therefore  subject 
to  contradiction;  but  by  placing  thin  slices 
in  closed  cells  containing  a  proper  fluid 
they  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  fructify, 
as  was  done  In  the  case  of  a  Sclerotium 
abounding  frequently  on  onions  by  Mr. 
HofFman  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  The  rose- 
coloured  Scleratiwn  of  rush-pith  when 
placed  In  a  moist  situation  uniformly  pro- 
duces Peziza  Curreyi,  exactly  as  ergot  de- 
velops different  species  of  Cordiceps.  A 
few  authors  still  consider  these  produc- 
tions true  species,  but  no  fruit  has  ever 
been  found  In  them,  and  indeed  the  de- 
velopment of  mere  conidia  would  not  be 
decisive  on  this  point.  [M.  J.  B.] 


SCOBIFORM. 
of  flue  sawdust. 


Having  the  appearance 


SCOBINA.  The  zigzag  rachls  of  the 
splkelets  of  grasses. 

8C0KE.    Phytolacea  deeandra. 

8COLIOSORU8.  A  Mexican  fern  for- 
merly referred  to  Antrophyum,  but  having 
neither  netted  veins  nor  netted  sori  as  In 
that  genus.  The  fronds  are  simple,  and 
the  veins  reduced  to  an  obscure  midrib. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  Tcmitidete,  in 
consequence  of  having  non-indusiate 
linear  interrupted  flexuose  sori  lying  be- 
tween the  midrib  and  margin.       [T.  M.] 

SCOLOPENDRB.    (Fr.)   ScokpendHum. 

8C0L0PENDRIUM.    A  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typical  of  that  group  of 
Aspleniea  in  which  the  sori  are  double, 
opening  face  to  face.    The  veins  are  free 
and  parallel-forked,  terminating  In  club- 
shaped  apices.     The  typical  species  Is  S. 
vulgare,  the  Common  Hartstongue  fern, 
which    has    normally  long    strap-shaped 
simple  fronds,  but  occurs  in  a  monstrous 
state  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.    A 
few  other  species  are  recorded,  some  of 
I  them  pinnate,  but  these  are  sometimes 
I  regarded  as  abnormal  forms  of  other  totally 
I  distinct  plants.  [T.  M.] 

SCOLOPIA  (including  Pftoftcroe").  A  ge- 
I  nus  of  Flacourtiacece  inhabiting  tropical 
I  Asia  and  Australia,  and  composed  of  spiny 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  alternate  leathery 
simple  glabrous  leaves,  and  bearing  incon- 
spicuous racemose  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  from  eight  to  ten-lobed,  the 
corolla  wanting,  the  stamens  indefinite, 
the  style  simple,  and  the  fruit  a  leathery 
berry  filled  with  a  jelly-like  pulp.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  half-dozen 
species  composing  this  genus.  Scolopia 
being  the  older  name,  it  has  been  adopted 
in  preference  to  Phoberoe  by  leading  bo- 
tanists. CB.  S.] 

SCOLYMUa  A  genus  of  Cimtpoattaj  num- 
bering four  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.   These  plants. 
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b«Tinff  all  the  floreu  of  the  flower-head 
•trap-shaped,  belong  to  the  Oichoraeete, 
and  from  all  others  of  that  gronp  are  at 
once  disiingulflbed  by  their  tbiatle-llke 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
In  outline  and  deeply  toothed,  the  teeth 
again  divided,  and  all  the  divisions  ending 
In  rigid  spiny  iMlnts,  while  the  nerves  are 
white  in  some  of  the  species,  as  in  milk- 
thistles,  and  give  the  leaves  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  flower-heads  are  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  the  short 
axillary  shoots,  small  for  the  sixe  of  the 
plants,  surrounded  by  leafy  bracts,  and 
of  a  rich^ saffron  colour.  &  maeuUUuM  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  Its 
•potted  variegated  leaves.         [A.  A.  Bl] 

8C0PARIACB A  A  name  under  which 
Link  proposed  to  esublish  a  distinct 
order  for  Scoparia  and  a  few  other  Sero- 
vhuIariacecB  allied  to  It,  but  which  has  not 
been  adopted. 

SCOPARIA.  A  genus  of  ScrophutartaeeilB, 
oontHinIng  several  branching  herbs  or 
shrubs  from  South  America,  one  of  them 
having,  however,  esublished  Itself  in  all 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  or  verticillatc,  and  the 
single-flowered  pedicels  rise  generally  In 
pairs  from  the  axils.  The  calyx  Is  four  to 
flve-parted ;  the  rotate  corolla  is  quadrifld ; 
there  are  four  stamens;  the  two  cells 
of  the  anthers  are  united  above  but  di- 
verging below ;  the  capsule  dehisces  sep- 
ticidaliy,  with  entire  valves ;  and  the  seeds 
are  numerous  and  reticulated.      £W.  CJ 

8C0P0LIA.  Scopoll  was  a  distinguished 
Austrian  naturalist,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  genus 
named  in  compliment  to  him  comprises  a 
perennial  pUnt.  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  one  larger  than  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  placed  on  axillary 
pendulous  stalks:  in  their  structure  they 
resemble  those  of  Ryotcyamust  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
racters .'—Corolla  funnel-shaped,  traversed 
by  fifteen  nerves,  the  limb  divided  Into 
Ave  very  short  lobes;  stamens  equal  in 
length,  the  fllaments  short  dilated  and 
hairy  at  the  base,  cylindrical  above ;  ovary 
surrounded  by  a  flve-lobed  fleshy  disk; 
fruit  similar  to  that  of  henbane.  8.  car- 
nioHea  is  a  pretty  spring-flowering  plant, 
with  dull  purple  flowers.  The  name  has 
been  at  various  times  given  to  other 
genera.  [M.  T.  MJ 

6C0RDIUM.   TeucrinmSeordium. 

600RIA8.  A  most  curious  genus  of 
Fungi  which  has  hitherto  occurred  only  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  It 
forms  large  spongy  cinder-like  masses 
(whence  the  name)  amongst  fallen  leaves, 
consisting  of  Intricate  necklace-Uke  dark 
threads,  which  here  and  there  produce 
cysts  containing  ascl  and  sporidia.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Cajmodium,  of  which  It 
seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  form,  with  I 


the  mycelium  more  gelatinous  and  more 
highly  developed.  pif .  J.  BJ 

80OR0DONIA.    TnneHum  Scorodouia. 

8C0R0D0SMA.  8.  fatidum,  the  only 
known  species  of  tills  genus  of  Umbelli/era, 
is,  as  its  names  imply,  a  powerfully  smell- 
ing plant.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  its 
umliels  very  large,  and  its  flowers  uni- 
sexual ;  the  males  with  an  Indistinct  calyx, 
five  yellow  petals,  as  many  stamens,  and 
two  rudlmeuury  styles  ;  and  the  females 
with  white  petals,  five  small  glands  occu- 
pying the  i>osition  of  the  stamens,  and 
styles  l>ent  downwards  and  terminated  by 
large  stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  circular  In 
outline,  compressed  from  back  to  front, 
each  of  its  halves  msrked  by  three  ridges, 
the  lateral  ones  being  expanded  into 
wings ;  there  are  no  vitte.  Prom  Its  near 
allies,  Fenda  and  Dorema,it  Is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  inconspicuous  calyx,  the  petals, 
and  the  want  of  vittas. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  desert  region  of 
Central  Asia,  from  which  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  its  odour  and  a  resem- 
blance to  KflBmpfer's  flgure  of  the  plant 
yielding  assafoptida.  It  wHs  surmised  tliat  it 
might  be  tlie  plant  producing  that  drug,  a 
surmise  now  known  to  be  Incorrect.  It  was 
flrst  Introduced  to  the  notice  of  botanists 
by  Prot  Bunge  of  Dorpat.  [M.T.  M.] 

SCORPIOID.  An  Inflorescence  which  is 
rolled  up  towards  one  side  in  the  manner 
of  a  crucier,  unrolling  as  the  flowers  ex- 
pand. 

8C0RPI0NB.    (Ft.)    MyototU, 

SCORPION-PLANT.  Benanihera  orach- 
nttia ;  also  Genista  gcorpius, 

SOORPIURUS.  A  small  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  belonging  to  the  Legumi- 
nosa,  and  distinguished  by  bearing  their 
fruit  in  the  form  of  a  jointed  pod,  each 
division  containing  a  seed,  which  as  it  ^>- 
proaches  maturity  becomes  revolute,  and 
has  a.  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tall  of 
some  reptile— whence  Its  name.  Scorpion's- 
tail.  Unlike  most  of  the  plants  with 
which  they  are  associated,  they  have  sim- 
ple leaves,  and  they  l>ear  axillary  one  to 
four-flowered  peduncles,  which  are  longer 
than  the  leaves,  with  yellow  rarely  purple 
flowers.  The  species  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  flowers  seated 
on  the  same  stalk,  and  by  the  extemid 
condition  of  the  pod,  whether  scaly  tu- 
berculated  or  prickly.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.     IC.  A.  J.] 

8C0RSON&RB.    (Fr.)    Seononera, 

SOORZONERA.  A  genus  of  Compostta 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  consisting  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  undivided  lanceolate 
leaves,  simple  or  branched  stems,  and  dis- 
tinct terminal  heads  of  flowers  of  a  yellow 
or  purple  colour.  The  heads  are  many- 
flowered,  the  florets  being  all  perfect,  con- 
taining both  stamens  and  ovary ;  the  to- 
volucre  Is  many-leaved,  the  leaves  being 
much  Imbricated  on  each  other,  and  the 
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receptacle  is  naked.  Tbe  eorolU  of  all  the 
florets  Is  ligulate  ;  the  achenes  are  all  of  tbe 
same  form,  beakless,  smooth  or  slightly 
h&Irr,  having  a  lateral  areolo ;  and  tbe 
pappus  Is  in  many  rowi,  feathery,  and  in 
pmrt  interwoven. 

Among  the  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  very  naraerous,  is  one  the  properties 
of  which,  although  it  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  esculent  vegetable,  should  be  more 
generally  known.  This  plant,  S.  hispanieat 
l8  distinguished  by  its  branching  stem 
terminating  in  single  heads  of  flowers,  Its 
lanceolate  smooth  or  very  slightly  pubes- 
cent leaves,  and  its  Involucre,  which  en- 
closes the  heads  of  flowers,  being  oblong 
and  smooth,  and  the  scales  of  which  it 
consists  acuminated.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
and  its  root  is  sold  in  the  markets  as 
Scorzonera,  a  name  derived  from.MCorca, 
the  Spanish  name  for  a  serpent,  in  allusion 
to  Its  cooling  antifebrile  effects,  it  having 
formerly  been  employed  in  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  these  properties  for  the  cure  of 
serpent-bites.  It  has  also  sometimes  been 
called  Vlper's-grasa.  It  is  perennial,  stand- 
in  gr  five  or  six  years,  and  is  very  easy  of 
cultivation,  growing  vigorously  in  good 
ground,  and  bearing  the  hardest  winters  of 
this  country  without  Injury.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  ground  is  good  and  favourably 
situated,  the  root  is  likely  to  be  small  the 
first  year.  It  will  also  bear  transplanting 
without  any  ^)parent  Injury,  and  will  grow 
with  Its  usual  vigour  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed In  the  market  or  lain  out  of  the 
fnronnd  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months. 
The  root  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  carrot, 
but  smaller  and  dark-coloured,  while  inter- 
nally it  is  pure  white.  The  taste  is  sweet- 
ish and  agreeable,  something  like  that  of 
the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants 
or  the  common  hazel-nut,  and  a  variety 
with  a  paler  skin  has  a  still  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

Its  effects  on  the  digestive  organs  are  to 
Increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  bile, 
and  as  It  arts  as  a  deobstruent  generally. 
It  is  slightly  aperient.  Its  antlblllous 
power  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  dande- 
lion. If  at  all  so,  being,  it  is  believed, 
superior  in  this  property  to  any  other  es- 
culent in  use  in  this  country ;  and  it  Is  on 
this  account  one  of  the  best  remedies  In 
many  (If  not  In  most)  cases  of  Indigestion. 
and  especially  for  that  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  called  bilious. 

These  good  effects,  however,  cannot  be 
insured  unless  the  vegetable  is  properly 
cooked,  as  its  medicinal  qualities  may  be 
quickly  destroyed.  It  should  be  cut  as 
little  as  possible,  and  washed  not  scraped, 
as  the  abundant  milky  juice  on  which  its 
salutary  properties  depend  then  escapes. 
After  boiling  for  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
flve  minutes,  or  till  it  Is  quite  soft  (rather 
more  salt  being  added  to  the  water  than 
usual  in  cooking  vegetables),  it  Is  to  be 
taken  out  and  peeled,  as  the  dark  skin 
then  comes  off  as  readily  as  that  of  a  boiled 
potato.  When  fresh  from  the  garden  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  sufflclent,  which 


it  is  of  some  Importance  to  the  invalid  to 
know,  because  after  it  has  become  quite 
soft  all  further  boiling  is  injurious  to  its 
medicinal  quallties,and  soon  destroysthem ; 
but  when  it  has  lain  out  of  the  ground  for 
a  long  time  and  become  hardened,  it  may 
require  twice  the  time  boiling,  the  rule 
then  being  to  boil  it  till  it  is  soft.  It  is 
usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus, 
which  is  the  preferable  mode  for  the  in- 
valid. As  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  vegetables  in  point  of  flavour,  it  un- 
doubtedly deserves  to  be  much  more  cul- 
tivated. 

•SL  hispaniea  Is  not  the  only  species  In 
use  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  &  tMieiosat 
a  native  of  Sicily,  being  much  valued  In 
Its  native  country.  It  is  there  in  roost 
extensive  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
sweet, very  grateful  flavour,  and  its  cooling 
effects.  [B.a] 

SCOTCH  ATTORNEY.    Chuta, 

SCOTCH  BONNETS.  The  name  in  some 
districts  torMarcumiuM  Oreadet,  or  the  true 
Champignon:  also  applied  to  the  Bonnet- 
pepper,  Captieum  tttragonum, 

8C0TIN0.  An  Italian  name  for  Shui 
CoMhus. 

SCOTTIA.  A  West  Australian  genus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Oenistea  of  the 
LeguminoBtB.  The  two  species,  &  d«n<ata 
and  S.  emffuflifolia,  are  branching  diffuse 
bushes,  with  slender  stems  bearing  simple 
opposite  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped  and 
toothed  or  almost  linear  In  form.  The 
flowers  are  brick-red  tinged  with  green, 
and  nearly  an  Inch  long,  sessile  and  solitary 
in  the  leaf-axils ;  they  have  a  flve-toothed 
bell-shaped  calyx  frith  flve  bracts  at  Its 
iMse ;  and  the  upper  petal  or  standard  Is 
shorter  than  the  side-petals  or  wings, which 
are  as  long  as  the  lower  petal  or  keel ;  the 
stamens  are  united  into  one  parcel,  and 
the  flat  pods  contain  a  number  of  seeds. 
The  name  commemorates  Dr.  R.  Scott,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Dublin.  [A.  A  B.3 

SORATCHWEBD.  The  Cleavers,  Odlium 
Aparine. 

SCREW-TREE.    HtUeUrtB. 

8CRIPTDREW0RT8.  A  name  applied 
to  the  species  of  OpeffraphOt  or  Letter 
Lichen. 

SCROBICULATE.  Marked  by  litUe  de- 
pressions :  the  same  as  Pitted. 

SCROPHULAIRE.     (Pr.)    Serophularia. 

SOROPHULARIAOE^  iScrophnlarinea, 
Per$OHatiBt  Rhirumthaeea,  LinariacU).  A 
large  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons, 
generally  distributed  over  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site or  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  Irregular  flowers  either  axillary  or  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Irregular  MonopetalcB 
by  the  free  calyx  of  flve  or  rarely  four  parts 
or  lobes ;  the  corolla  of  flve  or  four  lobes ; 
two  or  four  perfect  stamens ;  a  superior 
two-celled  ovary,  with  several  usually  nu- 
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merous  ovules  in  earh  cell ;  and  by  albu- 
minoufl  seeds.  The  latter  character  is  the 
most  positive  to  separate  them  from  Big- 
ntmiacea  and  Acanthaceoe,  which  often 
rlosely  resemble  some  of  their  genera. 
Prom  some  Solanaceai  with  slightly  irregu- 
lar flowers,  the  SalpigloasidcBt  a  tribe  of 
ScrophulariacoB,  can  only  be  separated  by 
a  flne-drawn  arbitrary  line.  The  estiva- 
tion or  arrangement  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  has  suggested  the  division  of  the 
order  into  three  suborders,  which  have 
been  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
groups,  viz. :  1.  Salpiglo8sid(p,vrlth  a  centri- 
fugal inflorescence,  the  aestivation  of  the 
corolla  either  altogether  plaited  or  partially 
imbricate, with  the  two  upper  lohea  outside. 
These  include  Browallia,  Bruna/elaia,  ScU- 
piglosfis,  Schizanthus,  and  a  few  others.— 
2.  Antirrhinea  (or  PersonatcB  proper  of  some 
authors),  with  an  in floresence  either  centri- 
petal or  compound,  and  the  corolla  bila- 
biate, in  aestivation  with  the  upper  two 
lobes  oiUtide.  To  these  belong  above  ninety 
genera,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Calceolaria,  Verbascum,  Atttir- 
rhinum,  Scrophularia,Pentstemon,Mimulus, 
HerpestiSt  Oratiola,  Torenia,  &c.— 3.  Bhinan- 
thidece,  with  the  inflorescence  of  AtUir- 
rhinece,  but  the  corolla  imbricate,  with  the 
upper  two  lobes  (sometimes  united  into 
one)  always  inside.  There  are  nearly  seven- 
ty genera,  including  Siblhorpia,  Scoparia, 
Veronica,  Biwhnera,  Oerardia,  Bartsta,  Eu- 
phrasia, Rhinanthus,  Pedicvlaris,  Melamr 
pyrum,  &c.  Buddleia  (which  see)  and  its 
allies,  formerly  included  in  Scrophula- 
riacece,  are  now  referred  to  Loganiacete. 

SCROPHULARIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacece,  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
species  of  herbs  or  undcrsbrubs  found 
scattered  over  the  extratropical  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  one  species  only  having 
been  found  in  the  New  World,  probably 
carried  thither  from  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  or  alternate  above;  the  calyx 
is  flve-lobed  or  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  sub- 
globose,  its  limb  minute  with  two  short 
lips— the  upper  with  two  straight  lobes 
and  frequently  a  small  scale  or  abortive 
stamen  within  it,  the  lower  with  three 
lobes,  the  two  lateral  straight,  the  middle 
one  decurved;  the  style  simple,  thick- 
ened at  the  apex,  the  stigma  eniarginate ; 
and  the  capsule  two-celled,  dehiscing  sep- 
ticldally  by  two  valves  with  their  margins 
turned  Inwards. 

Tte  plants  of  this  genus  have  generally 
an  unpleasant  smell.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  property  which  the  roots 
were  supposed  to  have  of  curing  scrofula. 
A  decoction  of  one  of  the  common  British 
species,  S.  nodosa,  is  sometimes  used  by 
farmers  to  cure  the  scab  in  swine.  [W.  C] 

SCROTIFORM.  The  same  as  Pouch- 
Shaped. 

SCROTUM.  A  pouch  ;  the  volva  of  some 
fuugals. 

SCURF.  The  loose  scaly  matter  that  Is 
found  on  some  leaves,  &c.    See  Lbpidotg. 


SCUTATE,  or  8CUTIF0RM.  The  taae 
as  Buckler-shaped. 

SCUT  ATI  PILL    The  same  as  ^rtat  are 
generally  called  Lbpidbs  :  which  see. 

SCUTELLARIA.  Herbaceous  or  meir 
shrubby  labiate  plants,  well  marked  ^ 
their  ovate  calyx,  furnished  at  the  tad 
with  a  concave  scale,  which  finally  aasnma 
the  appearance  of  a  hinge,  on  which  ^ 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx  closes  on  the  fruit. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by& 
galerieulata,  the  common  SktOlcap,  an  bw- 
baceous  ijerennial  with  branched  stems, 
oblong  leaves,  and  long-tubed  axillary  Wae 
flowers,  all  turned  one  way ;  it  is  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  Itke^ 
and  canals.  8.  minor  is  a  smaller  t^ 
plant  with  pale-purplish  flowers,  of  whid 
the  lower  lip  is  spotted ;  it  Is  abundant  ta 
marshy  places  in  the  west  of  England.'iM 
is  found  also  in  some  of  the  midland  cwi^  i 
ties.  Among  the  cultivated  species  we  4  ; 
micrantha,  from  Siberia  and  the  norttiw 
China,  a  handsome  species  with  s^ 
racemes  of  blue  flowers ;  S.  cocchua  tm  \ 
Mexico,  with  scarlet  flowers,  &c  Frendi:  i 
Toque ;  German :  SchUdkravL     [C.  A.  J  J 

6CUTELLIP0RM.    The  same  as  PateBl- ^ 
form,  but  oval  not  round,  as  the  embijo 
of  grasses. 

SCUTELLUM.     Among  lIchenalB  m* 
a  shield  as  that  of  Parmelia,  formed  with  j 
au  elevated  rim  wMch  is  derived  from  the 
thallus.  ' 

SCUTICARIA  SteOti.     A  common  €pl-  • 
phytal  orchid  from  Demerara,  with  long 
thong-like  pendulous  leaves  rising  from 
short  ring-scarred  pseudobulbs,  and  large 
solitary  dingy-yellow  purple-spotted  flow- 
.  ers,  which  grow  on  very  short  stalks.  It 
I  forms  a  genus  by  itself,  belonging  to  the 
ifaart/teridwB,  distinguished  by  its  marled 
I  habit  and  by  the  shape  of  the  gland  on  ^ 
j  which  its  two  pairs  of  pollen-masses  a« 
seated.     The  gland  is  transverse  to  the 
pollen-masses,  broad  and  somewhat  lunate  i 
in  the  middle,  and  with  the  sides  eitentkd  ^\ 
into  long  taper-points.  [A.8.]    ' 

SCUTIGERA.   Platycerium.  \ 

SCUTUM.    The  broad  dilated  sUgmaot  j 
some  asclepiads,  as  Stapelia. 

SCYPHA.  The  cup-like  dilatation  of  the 
I  podetium  of  lichenals,  having  shid^  oo 
'  its  edge. 

SCYPHAlfTHUS.    Grammaioearpvt. 

SCYPHIPHORA.    The  name  of  a  shrub  , 
from  the  shores  of  the  Molucca  Isles,  coo- 
stituting  a  genus  of  Cinchonacea.    The  , 
flowers  are  in  axillary  corymbs,  and  have  i; 
an  undivided  calyx ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,,, 
its  limb  divided  into  four  lance-shaped' 
spreading  segments ;  stamens  four,  pro-  U 
jectlng  from  the  corolla;  fruit  succukct, 
marked  with  eight  grooves,  surmounted  I' 
by  the  tubular  calyx,  and  containing  two  i} 
one-seeded  stones.    The  name  is  derived , 
from  the  Greek,  and  implies  •  cupbearer,"  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  calyx  OL  T.  M.] 
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SCYPH0C0R0NI8.  The  generic  name  of 
j   a  miuute  annual  weed  uf  Western  Ausiralia 
tielonfrlng  to  the  Composita  and  related  to 
j   S^elichrysum.    The  branching  stems,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  Inches  high,  are 
I  furnished  with   small  si>athulate  leaves; 
j   and  each  twig  terminates  in  a  single  head 
of  yellow  flowers,  with  the  florets  all  tubu- 
lar and  perfect,  enclosed  by  an  involucre 
j   of  five  narrow  scales.    The  narrow  cylin- 
i   drlcal  achenes  are  crowned  with  an  entire 
!   cup-sliaped  pappus-ring.    All  the  parts  of 
I  the  plant  are  more  or  less  clothed  with 
I   clammy  pubescence.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCYPHOFILIX    Mierolepia. 

SCTPHOGTNB.  A  genus  of  BHeafiete^ 
I  distingruished  by  its  calyx  being  four-cleft, 
t  tbe  anterior  division  largest,  and  by  the 

Btyle  ending  in  a  broad  and  cup-like  point. 

The  species  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of 
;  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  they  are  usually 
I  Tnnch  branched,  with  small  leaves  arranged 
!  in  -whorls  of  three ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
'  and  nearly  sessile.  The  name  is  from  the 
I  Greek,  and  indicates  the  cup-like  form  of 
'   tbeBtisrma.  [G.DJ 

SCTPHULARIA.    Davallia, 

SCYPHULUa  The  bag  or  cup  ont  of 
which  the  seta  of  scale-mosses  proceeds. 

SCYPHUS.  The  coronet  of  such  plants 
as  NarcUma. 

SCYTHIAN  LAMB.    CibaHum  Barometz, 

SEA-BELL&    ConvolvtUua  Soldanella, 

SEA-COLANDER.  The  American  name 
in  the  North-eastern  States  of  Aganan 
Tumeri, 

SEAFORTHIA  A  genus  of  palms  ori- 
firinally  established  upon  a  tropical  Austra- 
lian species,  S.  elegans;  but  upwards  of 
twenty -five  other  species  (chiefly  inhabit- 
ants of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archii^elago),  have 
since  been  added  to  it,  including  those 
formerly  placed  in  the  genera  Pinanga, 
Ptyehosperma,  and  Drjrmophlaus.  All  these 
are  spineless,  and  either  with  thick  ringed 
trunks  from  ten  to  forty  feet  high,  or 
dwarf  reed-like  stems.  They  have  large 
pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  divided  or 
irregularly  torn  at  the  apex ;  the  lower 
ones  standing  out  almost  horizontally,  and 
tbeir  stalks  forming  a  long  cylindrical 
sheath  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
below  which  the  flower-spikes  make  their 
appearance.  These  are  at  first  enclosed  in 
spathes  varying  from  one  to  four  in  num- 
ber, and  have  numerous  tail-like  branches, 
along  which  the  flowers  are  arranged 
either  In  straight  lines  or  in  eplralu,  the 
lower  portions  having  them  In  threes,  one 
female  between  two  males,  and  the  upper 
In  pairs  of  males  only.  The  one-seeded 
fruit  has  a  granular  flbrous  rind,  the  seed 
being  in  most  species  marked  like  a  nut- 
meg. [A.  8.] 

BEA-GIRDLES.    LaminarUi  digitata, 

SEAGREEN    The  same  as  Glaucescent. 


SEA-HANGERS.    LaminarUi  buibota, 
BEAKALE.    Oramhe  marUima. 
8EA-LACE&    Chorda  fllum. 
SEAL  WORT.    Polygonatunt  offleinale. 
SEA-OTTER'S  CABBAGE.    The  English 
name  of  Nereocyttia  Lutkeana. 

SEA-THONGS.  The  common  name  of 
Himanthalia  lorea. 

SEA-TRUMPET.   SckUmiabuceitudi$, 

SEAVES.    Juncus. 

SBA-WAND.    Laminaria  digitata. 

SEA  WARE.    A  synonym  of  Seaweed. 

SEAWEEDS.  Lindley'8  name  for  the 
FucacecB.    See  ALO.fi. 

SEAWRACK.  A  name  given  to'  near 
weeds  thrown  up  by  the  tide  and  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  countrj*  for  manure. 
Also  Zo8tera  marina,  which,  during  the 
height  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  in 
1868,  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cot- 
ton, though  no  practical  result  followed 
the  suggestion. 

SEAWRACKS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
ZoeteracecB. 

SEBiEA.  A  genus  of  herbs  belonging  to 
the   Oentianaeece,    natives    of    the   Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  New  South  Wales, 
The  flowers  are  in  corymbs,  and  have  a 
four  to  flve-parted  calyx,  whose  segments  , 
have  on  their  outer  surface  a  prominent  I 
ridge ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  withering  i 
on  the  plant ;  four  to  flve  stamens,  pro-  I 
jecting  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  , 
anthers   glandular  at  the  top,  and  ulti-  . 
mately  bent    downwards;    a  thread-like  \ 
style,  with  two  globular  stigmas ;  and.  a 
capsular  fruit.    Some  of  the  species  are 
known  in  this  country  as  elegant  green- 
house or  bedding-out  plants.     [M.  T  M.] 

SEBASTIANIA.    A  genus  of  Euphor1)iar  \ 
cecB,  numberhigelght  species,  milky-juiced  i 
trees  or  shrubs  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  having  j 
smooth  alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves, 
and  minute  green  flowers  disposed  In  slen- 
der axillary  or  terminal  bracteate  spikes, 
the  sterile  and  fertile  usually  on  different 
plants.  The  genus  is  united  with iSti7/<n(Ka 
by  modem  authors.  [A.  A.  B,] 

SEBf:.    (Pr)    Allium  Cepa. 

SEBESTANS,orSEBESTENS.  The  name 
under  which  the  dried  fruits  of  Cordia 
Myxa  and  C  latifolia  have  long  been  used 
as  a  medicine  in  India. 

SEBESTENA.  A  name  applied  by 
Gaertner  to  a  group  of  plants  now  referred 
to  Cordia. 

SfiBESTIER.    (Fr.)    Cordia. 

SECALE.    A  genus  of  grasses  related 
to  Tritiaim,  distiUKUlshed  by  its  spiked  ,' 
inflorescence,  which   bears   two-flowered  j 
spikelets,  having  a  long-stalked  rudiment  , 
of  a  third  floret ;  glumes  subulate.    To 
the  genus  belongs  the  Rye,  S.  cereaU,  a  | 
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corn-plant  commonly  eilttrated  for  Its 
nutritions  grsln.  the  flour  of  which  forms 
Ml  Inferior  kind  of  bresd.  According  to 
Karl  Koch,  It  is  found  undoubtedly  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  especially 
around  the  Tillage  of  Dshimil,  on  granite, 
at  the  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet. 
In  sudi  places  its  ears  are  not  more  than 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  Its 
native  country  expUins  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  much  hardier  than  any  variety  of 
wheat.  As  a  corn-crop  In  this  country  It 
Is  probably  the  most  limited  In  Its  growth 
of  any  grain,  and  this  is  gradually  de- 
creasing by  the  substitution  of  wheat. 

The  name  of  8.  comutum  is  sometimes 
given  to  Ergot  of  Rye,  which  is  a  black 
horn-like  spur,  into  which  the  seeds  or 
grains  of  rye  and  other  grasses  are 
changed  as  the  result  of  disease.  In  rye 
some  of  these  spurs  are  as  murii  as  an 
Inch  in  length,  whilst  in  Lolium  or  Ray- 
grass  they  seldom  attain  to  half  the  length 
or  size  of  the  former,  and  in  smaller 
grasses  the  ergot  Is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  seed.  The  Ergot  of  Rye  has 
long  been  known  as  prevailing  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  In  countries  where  rye  Is 
grown  for  bread,  and  some  dreadful  mala- 
dies are  reported  to  have  arisen  when  the 
ergot  has  been  ground  with  the  flour. 
Among  other  effects  Incidental  to  its  long 
use  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  gan- 
grene. Ergot  is  frequently  employed  by  tbo 
medical  practitioner  in  cases  of  dinculc 
parturition.  Its  more  Immediate  effect 
upon  gravid  animals  appears  to  be  the  pro 
curing  of  abortion  ;  and  as  one  of  the  com- 
moner grasses.  In  which  it  occurs  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  of  our 
native  species,  is  the  Lolium  permtne, 
which  Is  always  found  to  be  largely  mixed 
with  all  good  pastures,  it  often  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  to  look  well  to  a 
'  meadow  In  autumn  before  turning  in 
I  cows,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  abortion  Is  somewhat  frequent 
I  from  a  want  of  care  in  this  respect. 

Some  years  since  the  late  Earl  Dncie 
suffered  considerably  from  the  *  dropping 
of  calves'  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  most 
valuable  stock.  At  this  time  aquantity  of 
erorotised  Lolium  was  gathered  in  the  field 
where  these  occurrences  took  place.  This 
was  sent  for  our  examination,  and  from 
this,  and  the  report  given  us  of  the  general 
state  of  the  meadow,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  this  diseased  grass  was  the  cause 
of  the  calamity. 

The  quantity  of  ergot  In  almost  any 
native  species  of  grass  in  some  low  damp 
meadows  is  quite  astonishing ;  however, 
it  is  lessened  by  draining.  Uplands  are 
not  without  a  quantity  of  ergotised  grass 
if  they  have  sufficient  altitude  to  attract 
atmospheric  vapours.  Where  and  when 
it  prevails,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  depasture ; 
but,  if  needs  must,  then  the  skimming 
over  the  bents  with  the  scythe  before 
the  admission  of  cattle,  is  a  plan  that 
might  obviously  be  had  recourse  to  with 
advantage.  [J.  B.] 


SEOAMONB.  A  genus  of  ABclepiadacew 
containing  nearly  thirty  species  of  climb- 
ing or  decumbent  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  They  have 
opposite  leaves  and  minute  flowers  In  di- 
chotomous  cymes  arising  from  between 
the  petioles.  The  small  calyx  is  flve-deft, 
as  is  also  the  rotate  corolla ;  the  staminal 
crown  consists  of  five  laterally  compressed 
leaflets;  there  are  twenty  erect  pollen- 
masses  ;  the  short  stigma  Is  contracted  at 
the  apex  or  slightly  bilobed;  and  the  fol- 
licles are  smooth,  with  numerous  comose 
seeds.  Some  of  the  species  contain  an  acrid 
principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
medicines.  Smyrna  Scammony  is  obtained 
from  an  Egyptian  species.  (Yf.  0.] 

SECHrUH  edmla  Is  the  Ghocbo  ocf  the 
West  Indies,  a  cucnrbltaceons  plimt,  a 
native  of  and  commonly  cultivated  in  all 
the  West  Indian  islands  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit,  which  Is  reckoned  extremely  whole- 
some, and  commonly  used  there  as  an 
article  of  food  by  all  classes.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying '  to  fatten  In  a  stall,'  the  fruit,  besides 
its  utility  as  food  for  man,  having  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fattening  food 
for  hogs  and  other  animals.  It  is  a  climb- 
ing pUwt  furnished  with  three  to  flve-cleft 
tendrils,  and  has  smooth  stems  rising 
from  a  very  large  fleshy  root,  which  some- 
times weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds, 
and  resembles  a  yam  both  In  appearance 
and  in  its  eatable  qualities  when  cooked. 
It  has  cordate  flve-angled  scabrous  leaves, 
and  yellow  separate  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  plant.  These  latter  have  a  rotate 
corolla,  with  ten  nectar-bearing  glands  in 
the  tube;  united  stamens,  with  distinct 
zigzag  anthers;  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
containing  a  single  pendulous  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  about  four  inches  In  length,  ob- 
long, between  fleshy  and  succulent,  some- 
times furnished  with  small  innocuous 
prickles,  and  either  green  or  cream-colour- 
ed. The  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Madeira  and  other 'Atlantic  islands,  and 
from  this  source  Its  fruits  are  sometimes 
sent  to  this  country  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
sold  In  Covent  Garden  Market  under  the 
name  of  Chayotes.  [A.  8.3 

8EC0TIIJM.  A  fine  genus  of  gastero- 
mycetous  Funffi  belonging  to  the  natural 
order Podaxinei.  The  hymenlum  Is  sinuous 
like  that  of  a  young  puflball,  and  forms  a 
mass  round  the  top  of  the  stem  as  In  Bole- 
tus, or  extends  above  It.  The  outer  coat 
of  the  pileus,  though  Intimately  connected 
with  the  underlying  substance  which  some- 
times entirely  encloses  the  hymenlum, 
occasionally  breaks  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
sort  of  valve  enclosing  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  spores  are  either  dark  or  light- 
coloured.  A  small  species  occurs  in  the 
south  of  Prance,  but  the  finer  forms  are 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c  A 
large  Swan  River  species,  of  which  only 
Imperfect  specimens  have  at  present  been 
received,  is  said  to  be  a  most  delicious 
fungus.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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SECRETION.  Any  organic  but  unor- 
granised  substance  produced  In  the  Interior 
of  planes. 

8BCTILB.  Cut  Into  small  pieces,  as  the 
pollen-masses  of  some  orchids. 

8ECTTJS.   Divided  down  to  the  base. 

SEOUND.  Having  all  the  flowers  or 
leaves  or  other  organs  turned  towards  the 
same  side. 

SECUNDINE.  The  second  Integument 
of  an  ovule,  within  the  primine  and  lying 
over  the  nucleus. 

SECURIDACA.  A  genns  of  trailing 
Bbnibs  of  the  milkwort  family,  numbering 
about  thirty  species,  which  are  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves ;  and 
axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles 
of  white  violet  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
in  form  and  structure  resembling  those  of 
some  species  of  Polygala,  except  that  the 
ovary  Is  one  instead  of  two-celled.  The 
fraits,  which  are  remarkable  In  the  family, 
are  very  much  like  one  of  the  two-winged 
carpels  which  make  up  the  fruit  of  a  maple 
{Acer).  The  Buaze  flbre  plant,  8.  paUiiUit 
epoken  of  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  TravetSt 
belongs  here,  and  has  been  described  and  ! 
flsnired  in  the  botany  of  Peten*  Travels  in, ' 
Mozambiqtiet  by  Dr.  Klotzsch,  under  the  * 
name  of  LophottyHs  pallida.  It  is  a  bush 
of  four  to  eighteen  feet  high,  the  twigs 
furnished  with  smooth  paie-green  oblong 
leaves,  and  the  small  dingy-purple  flowers 
disposed  In  axillary  racemes.  It  grows  In 
rocky  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  near  the 
Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers,  as  well  as  In 
Mozambique.  The  twigs  are  cut  by  the 
natives  in  January  and  February  for  the 
aaJae  of  the  flbre,  of  which  they  make  cord, 
fishing-nets,  &c  The  flbre  resembles  flax, 
and  some  of  it  brought  home  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  tested  by  Messrs.  Marshall  of 
L.eeds,  was  pronounced  equal  to  flax  worth 
502.  or  802.  per  ton.  Cross-sections  of  the 
stem  of  this  and  other  species  are  singular 
from  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  and 
tbe  presence  of  layers  of  bark  between  the 
layers  of  wood.  Such  a  specimen  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
sent  by  Dr  Welwltsch  from  Western 
Africa.  Many  of  the  South  American  spe- 
cies ramble  to  a  great  height  over  other 
trees,  and  are  beautiful  objects  when  In 
flower.  The  generic  name  alludes  to  the 
hatchet-like  wing  of  the  fruit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SiCURIDACA  DES  JARDINIERS.  (Fr.) 
OoroniUa  Emtrua. 

SBDGB.  Carexi  also  Cladiwn.  — , 
SWEET.   Aeorug  Cdlamtu. 

SEDGES.  Llndley's  name  for  the  Cypt- 
racetB. 

SEDGWICJKIA.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Griffith  for  an  Assamese  tree  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  Liqu4dami>ar  At^ngia  of 
Blnme. 

SEDTTM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  branched  mostly 


from  the  root,  and  bearing  at  the  same 
time  elongated  stems,  which  terminate  in 
cymes  of  yellow  white  or  purple  flowers, 
and  other  shorter  flowerlessstems  crowded 
with  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  either  flat  or 
more  frequently  about  equal  In  breadth 
and  thickness.  They  belong  to  the  order 
CrasstUacecBt  the  characters  being:— Sta- 
mens twice  as  many  as  the  petals ;  petals 
not  united;  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
ovaries  not  laciniated. 

The  structure  of  8edum$  being  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  vegetate  for  a  long  time 
without  absorbingmoisture  from  the  earth, 
they  flourish  in  most  arid  soils,  and  are  to 
be  found  clothing  the  surface  of  rocks,  or 
the  sides  of  walls  and  quarries.  Of  the 
British  species  belongingto  the  group,  with 
leaves  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  the  most 
frequent  are  8.  acre,  the  Stonecrop,  com- 
mon in  such  localities  as  those  described,  as 
well  as  on  dry  sandhills  near  the  seashore— 
a  low  plant  with  tangled  stems,  short  fleshy 
leaves  (which  are  produced  Into  a  kind  of 
spur  at  the  base),  and  golden-yellow  flowers: 
and  8.  anglicum,  similar  to  the  last  in  habit, 
with  white  flowers  speckled  with  crimson. 
8.  TelepMuM,  Orpine  or  Livelong,  the 
Herbe  attx  Charpentiert  of  the  French, 
is  a  more  robust  plant,  twelve  to  sixteen 
Inches  high,  with  large  flat  leaves  and 
dense  corymbs  of  dull  purple  flowers,  re- 
sembling in  habit  Rhodiola  rosea.  Several 
foreign  species  are  cultivated,  principally 
for  covering  old  walls  or  ornamenting 
rockeries.   French :  Joubarbe.    [G.  A.  J.] 

SBDUM  A  ODEUR  DE  ROSE.  (Fr.) 
RhodiolaroMa.  —  FAUX-OIGNON.  Sednm 
Cepaa,  —  PYRAMIDAL  DES  JARDI- 
NIERa  Saxi/i^aga Cotyledon,  —REPRISE. 
Sedwn  Telephtum. 

SEEBRIGHT.    8a^via  Selarea. 
SEED-BOX.    Ludvrigia  dttemUfoUa  and 
L.hirUaa. 

SEEDRA.  An  Arabian  name  for  Zixy- 
phuaLotuB. 

SBEKAKAL  An  Indian  name  for  a  kind 
of  soapnnt  obtained  from  Mimoea  abster- 
gene  (Acacia  concinna},  a  decoction  of  the 
pods  of  which  is  used  as  a  halr^wash  in 
India. 

SEEMANNIA.  A  gesneraceous  genus 
named  by  Regel  In  honour  of  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  discovered  In  the  Andes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  but  only 
of  late  years  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Polish  traveller  Warscewlcz.  It  has  quite 
the  habit  of  Oeenera,  attains  a  height  of 
three  to  four  feet,  and  Is  chiefly  valued  by 
gardeners  on  account  of  Its  bright  scarlet 
blossoms,  which  throughout  the  winter 
enliven  our  hothouses,  and  appear  In  num- 
bers In  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  leaves 
or  In  terminal  racemes.  The  only  known 
species  Is  8.  eylvatiea  oSL  temifolia  or  Oes- 
nera  eylvatiea).  The  flve-cleft  calyx  has  li- 
near lance-shaped  segments,  the  corolla 
is  tubular,  the  glandular  disk  surround- 
ing the  ovary  Is  flve-lobed,  the  stigma  two- 
lobed,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule.        [B.  SJ 
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SEET.    A  name  In  Bunnata  for  the  wood 
of  several  species  of  Acacia. 

8BG.    An  East  Anglian  name  for  rushes 
reeds  and  sedges.  — ,  8E  A.  Carex  arenaria. 
8E6G.    The  Flag,  Iris  Psextdaeorui, 
8EGGRUM.    Senecio  JacoboA. 
8EGRA-SEED.    Feuillea  eordifolia. 
8EGUIERIA.    A  genus  of  Petiveriacetp, 
comprising  a  few  species  of  8outh  Ameri- 
can  shrubs  with  alternate  entire  ovate  or  | 
elliptical  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  j 
white   or   greenish-yellow   flowers.     The 
whole  of  the  plant  smells  more  or  less  of 
garlic ;  the  stipules  often  become  hardened, 
and  hooked  like  prickles.    The  flowers  have 
a  flve-parted   coloured  calyx,   no   petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  I 
with  one  ovule.    The  fruit  resembles  one 
of  the  two  portions  which   make  up  the 
fruit  of  a  maple.    The  nearly  allied  genus 
GalUsia  has  a  like  fruit,  but  the  calyx  is 
four  instead  of   flve-parted.     'The  root, 
wood,  and  all  the  herbaceous  parts  of  S. 
aWacea  have  a  powerful  odour  of  garlic 
or  assafoetlda ;  baths  impregnated  with 
them  are  in  repute  In  Brazil  In  cases  of 
rheumatism,   dropsy,   and    haeraorrholdal 
affections.    The  wood  abounds  in  potash, 
1 1  and  the  ashes  are  employed  In  clarifying 
1 1  sugar,  and  In  soapmaking  In  Brazil.'— Xind- 
I ,  ley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  [A.  A.  B.} 

j      S^HU.    (Pr.)   SanHmcua, 
I !      SEIGLE.    (Fr.)    Secale,     —  bItARDE. 
Dromm  ucalinua. 

SELAGlNACEiB.  A  small  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons,  agreeing  with 
Verbenacea  in  their  Irregular  flowers,  two 
or  four  stamens,  and  free  two-celled  ovary 
not  lobed,  with  one  ovule  In  each  cell ;  but 
differing  from  that  order,  as  well  as  from 
the  closely  allied  Myoporacece,  in  the  an- 
thers being  always  one-celled  only.  Thoy 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  blue  white  or  rarely  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  genera,  of  which  Globur 
laria  is  European,  Gymnandra  from  tem- 
perate or  Northern  Asia  or  North-western 
America,  and  all  the  others.  Including 
Selago  Itself,  from  Southern  Africa. 
SfiLAGINB.    (Fr.)    Selago. 

SELAGINELLA.  A  genus  of  clubmosses 
distinguished  from  Lycopodium  by  the  flat 
two-ranked  stem,  and  double  two  to  three- 
valved  fruit,  one  of  which  contains  the 
large  pallid  spores,  the  other  the  free 
spore-like  orange  or  scarlet  antherldia, 
which  at  length  produce  the  spiral  sper- 
matozoids.  Both  sometimes  occur  together 
in  the  axil  of  the  same  leaf,  but  they  are 
sometimes  separate.  The  species  vary 
greatly  In  stature  and  habit,  some  being 
small  and  like  the  larger  Jungermannia- 
cecB,  while  others  attain  a  considerable 
height.  The  leaves,  which  sometimes 
assume  a  bluish  tint,  are  generally  of 
different  sizes,  as  in  Hypopterygium  or 
Cyathophorum  amongst   mosses.    Germi- 


nation takes  place  by  cellular  division  of 
a  portion  of  the  spores,  and  the  young 
plant  when  produced  from  the  arche- 
gonliun  has    two    opposite  leaves    like 


Selaginella  SpraceL 

cotyledons,  looking  very  much  like  the 
embrj'o  of  some  exogens.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  Inhabitants  of  warm 
regions.  They  are  frequently  extremely 
elegant,  and  are  la  consequence  favourite 
objects  of  cultivation.  iSf.  convohita  has 
the  fronds  curiously  curled  in  and  con- 
tracted when  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  ball  like 
the  rose  of  Jericho,  which  expands  when 
moistened.  8.  muiaMlis  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  changing  its  colour  every 
day :  In  the  morning  it  is  of  a  bright  green, 
but  as  the  day  advances  it  gradually  be- 
comes pale,  and  at  night  resumes  Itsdeeper 
tint.  Dr.  Hooker  has  observed  that  this 
arises  from  a  daily  contraction  of  the  green 
contents  of  the  ceils  under  the  influence 
of  light.  Several  of  the  smaller  species 
have  a  creeping  habit,  but  many  of  them 
are  erect  variously  branched  and  forked, 
while  others  are  partially  supported  by 
bushes.  Several  send  down  long  straight 
roots  Into  the  soil,  which  serve  both  as  or- 
gans of  nutrition  and  as  props.  S.  Sprticei 
Is  a  good  representative  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SELAGO.  A  genus  of  Selaginacea,  con- 
taining upwards  of  seventy  species  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  have  small  entire  and 
alternate  leaves,  and  sessile  spiked  flowers 
with  large  bracts ;  the  calyx  is  ovate  or 
campanulate,  and  more  or  less  deeply 
three  to  flve-lobed ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  short,  and  the  limb  four  to  flve-lobed, 
sometimes  somewhat  two-lipped;  there 
are  four  stamens.  The  single  style  has  an 
acute  stigma ;  and  the  ovary  breaks  up 
Into  two  one-seeded  achenes.        iW.  CJ 

SELENIA.  A  genus  of  Orucifera,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  tribe  Cremolobidce  in 
the  inverted  seeds,  but  differing  in  the 
pouch  having  a  broad  and  not  a  narrow 
septum.    It  consists  of  an  annual  herb 
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from  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  the  habit 
of  Brassica ;  the  stems  tbree-edKed  ;  the 
leaves  pinnatifld;  the  flowers  golden-yel- 
low, at  first  corymbose,  but  at  length 
elongating  Into  a  leafy  raceme.  The  pouch 
resembles  that  of  Lunarfkt  but  has  inflated 
valves.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SELBNIDIX7M.    Microlepia. 

SELENIPEDIUM.  According  to  the 
younger  Reichenbach,  the  author  of  this 
genus,  it  agrees  in  all  its  characters  with 
Cypripedium,  except  that  the  ovary  is 
tbree-celled  and  three-furrowed  or  three- 
lobed.  He  refers  to  it  ten  species,  all  of 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  Cypripe- 
diurn.  [A.  S.] 

SELFHEAL.  Prunella  milgaria;  also 
Sanicnla  vulgaris. 

8ELTNI7M.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  Umbelliferce,  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  following  characters :— The 
petals  are  obovate  and  notched  at  the  end ; 
the  fruit  is  compressed,  each  half  having 
five  wing-like  ribs,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  are  the  most  prominent ;  each  furrow 
has  a  single  oil-vessel,  and  there  are  two 
at  the  line  of  junction.  The  species  nre 
smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  much 
rabdlvided;  and  the  flowers  are  white. 
They  are  found  in  Europe,  Nepal,  and 
North-western  America.  The  name  is 
,  from  the  Greek  selinon  '  parsley,'  in  allu- 
sion to  its  general  aspect.  [G.  D.] 

8ELK.  A  name  in  Egyjft  for  Beta  vuV- 
garia. 

SELLiEFORM.    Saddle-shaped. 

8BLLI6IJEA.  Agenusof  polypodlaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Oymnogrammece,  in 
which  it  is  known  by  its  pinnate  veins, 
with  reticulated  venules  having  free  in- 
cluded velnlets.   The  fronds  are  simple. 


Sellignea  FeeL 

nrely  pinnatifld  or  palmately-lobed,  and 
the  sort  are  oblong  or  linear-oblique,  lying 
between  and  parallel  with  the  primary 
Teina.  A  few  species,  all  of  them  Eastern, 


are  known.  One  of  the  larger  ones  is  re- 
presented in  Plate  14  d,  and  a  figure  of  S. 
Feei  is  subjoined.  [T.  M.] 

SELLOA.  A  perennial  herb  of  the  Com- 
positoB,  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  short 
rootstock,  furnished  with  a  few  opposite 
elliptical  three-nerved  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a  plantain  (whence  it  is  called  S. 
plantaginea) ;  and  the  peduncle  or  flower- 
stem,  which  is  nearly  a  foot  high  and 
furnished  with  two  or  three  bracts,  termi- 
nates ill  from  one  to  three  rather  large 
rayed  fiower-heads,  the  ray  florets  strap- 
shaped,  pistil-bearing,  and  three- toothed 
at  the  apex ;  those  of  the  disk  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  all  seated  on  a  cone-shaped 
chatty  receptacle  enclosed  by  an  Involucre 
of  three  series  of  scales,  those  of  the  outer 
row  being  broader  than  the  others.  The 
five-angled  smooth  achenes  are  crowned 
by  two  or  three  hispid  awns,  but  are  not 
winged  as  in  the  nearly  related  Verbetdna. 
It  is  named  after  C.  Sello,  a  German  bota- 
nical traveller  in  BraziL  [A.  A.  B.] 

SEM.    PhaeeoVue  trilobtu. 

SEMECARPUS.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees 
of  the  Anacardiacea,  nearly  allied  to  Ana- 
cardium.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal 
panicles,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  adjacent  genera  by  the  presence  of  five 
separate  equal  stamens,  and  a  one-celled 
sessile  ovary  with  a  single  ovule  suspended 
from  its  upper  part.  S.  Anacardium  is  the 
Marking-nut  tree  of  India.  The  thick 
fleshy  receptacle  bearing  the  fruit  Is  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  is  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  employed  for  making  a  kind  of  ink, 
and  when  pounded  serves  In  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  birdlime.  The  hard  shell  of 
the  fruit  is  permeated  by  a  corrosive  juice, 
which  is  employed  externally  In  sprains 
and  rheumatic  affections,  in  scrofulous 
eruptions,  and  for  destroying  warts.  Prom 
its  acrid  nature  great  care  is  required  in 
It^  employment,  as  it  Is  likely  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  Inflammatory  swelling. 
This  juice,  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  is 
employed  to  mark  cotton  or  linen  with  an 
Indelible  mark.  When  dry  it  forms  a 
black  varnish  much  used  in  India,  and 
amongst  other  purposes  It  Is  employed, 
mixed  with  pitch  and  tar,  in  the  caulking 
of  ships.  The  seeds,  called  Malacca-beans 
or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to 
Bti  mulate  the  mental  powers,  and  especially 
the  memor:^  Prom  them  an  oil  Is  pro- 
cured which  Is  used  In  painting.  The 
generic  name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  semeion '  a  mark,'  and  karpos '  fruit,'  in 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  property  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit.  [m.  T.  M.] 

8EMEIANDRA,  A  genus  of  Onagracea, 
distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :— Calyx  subgloboseat  the  base.  Its  bor- 
der four-cleft,  the  posterior  piece  shortest ; 
petals  four,  very  narrow,  and  shorter  than 
the  limb  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  two,  ad- 
herent below,  free  above,  one  ending  in  a 
petal-like  expansion,  the  other  with  two 
perfect  cells.   The  only  species  is  a  Mezl- 
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can  •tarnb,  the  Imtm  of  which  tut  in 
form  and  position,  being  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, ovate  or  oblong,  and  hairy  on  both 
sides,  yrith  red  flowers  in  terminal  cinsters. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek,  and  indicates 
the  presence  of  one  perfect  stamen.  [O.  DO 
8EMELB.  A  genus  of  Ltiiaeea  of  the 
tribe  Atpmroffinsa  found  In  the  Canaries, 
closely  allied  to  JhwcMs,  of  which  It  has 
very  much  the  habit,  but  differing  In 
having  perfect  flowers  Intermixed  with 
male  ones,  and  In  the  perianth-segments 
being  united  into  a  short  turbinate  tube. 
S.  amdronrna^  formerly  Bu$eu»  androm/- 
nu$.  Is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  soale-Uke 
leaves  and  cladodia  (branches  taking  the 
form  of  leaves),  from  the  side  of  which 
the  flowers  are  produced.  [J.  T.  B.] 

8BMELUS  DU  PAPB.  (Ft.)  OpunUa 
VtUgariM. 

SBMEir.  The  seed  of  flowering  plants. 
-OIN^  or  8BMBNCINB.  A  drug  analo- 
gous to  Semen  Contra,  and  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Artemisitu  -  CONTRA. 
The  name  of  ArtemUia  Stdtieri  and  some 
allied  species,  the  leaves  and  flower-heads 
of  which  form  a  celebrated  vermifuge.  — 
CORNICULATDBI.  The  receptacle  of  cci^ 
tain  Fungals.  —  8ERIPHU.  A  drug  ob- 
tained from  Arttmitia  ootnUetetUM. 

SEMI.  In  composition  «•  half,  or  one 
side  only.  Thus— semi-ampteetoiM  or  $emi' 
amplexicaulf  half-dasplng  a  stem ;  $emir 
cordaU,  heart-shaped  on  one  side  only; 
aemUhaataU,  hastate  on  one  side  only; 
temi-iunate,  crescent-shaped;  semi-otrote, 
ovate  on  one  side  only;  temi-polHcarU, 
half  an  Inch  long;  aemi^renfform,  renl- 
form  on  one  side  only :  §emi-»agtuate, 
arrow-headed  on  one  side  only ;  temir 
terest  half-terete— and  so  on. 

SBMI-ANATROPOUa  ThenmeasHe- 
mlanatropua. 

SEMI-FLOSCTTLOSE.  Having  the  corolla 
spilt  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  In  the  Ugule 
of  composites. 

SBMINATIO.  The  «A  of  dispersing 
seeds  naturally. 

SBMINULUIf.   Aipore. 

8EMIRAMI8IA.  A  genus  of  South 
American  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Vacei- 
Hiaeea,  They  have  stiff  flve  to  seven- 
nerved  leaves,  and  extHMUclIlanr  flower- 
stalks  thickened  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
very  large  solitary  flowers.  The  calyx  Is 
top-shaped,  mariced  with  flve  ridges,  its 
free  border  flve-toothed:  and  the  limb  of 
the  corolla  folded  In  the  bud.    [M.  T.  M.] 

8EMT-8BPTATB.  Half-partitioned ;  hav- 
ing a  dissepiment  which  does  not  project 
Into  the  cavity  to  which  it  belongs  suffi- 
ciently to  cut  It  off  into  two  separate 
ceUs. 

8EM-KB-G0ND.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Bauhinia  emarginaJta. 

SEMOLIITA.  A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat. 


8BMPBRVIRKNS.  Evergreen;  retain- 
ing greenness  during  winter  as  well  as 
summer. 

SBMPBRVTTUM.    A  genus  of  shrubby 
or  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the 
CraMntocMB,  and*  allied   to  Sedum,  from 
I  which  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
about  twelve  petals,  and  the  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  ovaries  ladniated  If  present. 
j  8.  tectorum,  the  Common  Houseleek,  is  a 
I  well-known  plant  with  thick  fleshy  leaves 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double  rose, 
;  from  among  which  rise  succulent  stalks 
I  bearing  cymes  of  purple  flowers,  which  on 
I  dose  examination  prove  no  less  beautiful 
I  than  singular.    It  Is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  •  on  the  tops  of  outhouses  and  cot- 
I  tages,  but  is  not  believed  to  be  a  native 
'  of  Britain.   Of  the  foreign  species,  those 
I  with  shrubby  stems  have  yellow  rarely 
I  white  flowers,  and  are  all  natives  of  the 
Canaries.    See  JBonivu.   One  species,  8. 
eofpitotum,  has  been  'known  to  remain 
alive  in  an  herbarium  for  eighteen  months, 
and  to  grow  when  subsequently  planted. 
Other  species  which  are  herbaceous  ap- 
proach 8.  teetamm  or  some  of  the  stone- 
crops  in  habit.  French:  JoKdorte ;  German : 
,  SauMumn.  [C.  A.  J.] 

sAlxt.  (Fr.)  Senna.  —  bAtaRDB. 
{knronilla  Bmenu.  —  FAUX.  Colvtea  or- 
bore$een».  -  DBS  PBOVBNCAUZ.  GMmr 
larta  Alwpum, 

I  8ENBBIERA.  Insignlflcant  weeds  with 
prostrate  diffuse  stems,  and  flnely-dlvided 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  order  Cruei/eras, 
distinguished  by  their  two-celled  two- 
seeded  seed-vessels,  which  are  broader 
than  long,  and  either  wrinkled  or  crested 

I  with  sharp  points.  8.  didyma,  the  Lesso* 
Wartcress,  is  most  abundant  in  the  west 
of  England,  where  it  frequently  covers 
waste  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  weed,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  acrid  smell  alone,  resembling  that  of 
peppercress;  its  flavour  is  most  nauseous. 
The  Swine's  Cress,  8  Coronopus,  resem- 
bles it  In  habit,  but  Is  destitute  of  the  pun- 
gent smell :  It  Is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  as  a  salad.  Both  species  have  minute 
white  flowers,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  seed-vessels,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  carved.       [C.  A.  J.] 

SBNECILLI&  Of  this  genus  of  Om^ 
pofUa  there  are  three  species— ijlaueo, 
earpaHea^  and  JaequemowUanat  natives 
respectively  of  Central  Russia,  the  Oarpsr 
thian  mountains,  and  Kashmir.  Excepting 
In  the  pappus,  which  consists  of  one  row  of 
rough  hairs  much  shorter  than  tbe  ribbed 
achenes,  these  plants  have  altogether  the 
characters  of  Ligularia,  and  might  be 
passed  over  as  belonging  to  that  genus. 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 
root-leaves  of  the  consistence  of  those  of 
the  cabbage,  sessile  stem-leaves,  and  nod- 
ding yellow-rayed  flower-heads  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  pbuit  usually 
cultivated  as  8  gUmca  is  lAfftdaaria  maerv- 

S iky Oa,  which  greatly  resembles  theformer, 
nt  has  a  different  pappus.        [A.  A.  BJ 
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SENEOIO.  ThU  genos  of  ComvosiUB, 
represented  in  Britain  by  the  well-known 
Groundsel  and  Ragweed,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  in  point  of  species  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Nearly  900  different 
kinds  are  known  to  botanists ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  are 
found  in  greatest  profusion  in  temperate 
regions.  They  are  either  annuals,  peren- 
nials, shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire 
plnnatifld  or  Tariously  toothed  or  lobed 
leaves  placed  alternately  on  the  stem ;  and 
solitary  panicled  or  conrmboae  flower- 
beads,  the  florets  of  which  are  either  all 
tabular,  or  more  commonly  the  central 
tubular  and  the  marginal  strap«haped. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow— purple, 
dingy  white,  or  blue  being  comparatively 
rare.  The  essential  character  of  the  genus 
Is  to  have  an  involucre  consisting  of  a 
single  series  of  scales  of  equal  length, 
which  are  often  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
a  number  of  narrow  bracts  to  which  the 
name  calycule  is  given. 

There  are  598  species  described  In  De- 
candolle's  ProdrorHu$,  Of  these.  South 
Africa  claims  SOO ;  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and'Westem  Ash^  115 :  South  America,  108, 
North  America  and  Mexico.  55  ;  the  East 
Indies,  43 :  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Isles, 
35 ,  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  28 ;  Canary 
Isles,  10 ;  and  China  and  Japan,  5.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Prodromua  more  than 
aoo  species  have  been  made  known  from 
different  countries,  but  the  proportion  to 
each  is  nearly  the  same 

The  Groundsel,  8.  vulgaris^  the  Ragwort 
or  Ragweed,  8.  Jaeobaot  and  our  other 
native  sorts  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  European  species,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
well-known  8.  Cfineraria,  better  known  in 
gardens  as  Cineraria  maritima,  exten- 
sively used  for  planting  in  flower-beds 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and 
other  colours,  its  beautiful  foliage  being 
clothed  with  short  white  down.  It  is  a 
half-hardy  perennial,  propagated  by  cut- 
tings layers  or  seeds,  and  is  found  wild 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  South 
Africa  Is  the  native  country  of  8.  elegaru,  a 
pretty  autumn-flowering  annual,  having 
the  habit  of  the  common  groundsel,  but 
with  brilliant  purple  flower-heads.  Many 
fine  varieties  of  this  plant  exist. 

The  generic  name  Cineraria  is  restricted 
to  a  few  Cape  plants  which  differ  from 
Seneeio  in  the  achenes  of  the  ray-florets 
being  winged.  The  beautiful  early  spring- 
flowering  plants  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
as  CinerarioM  belong  however  to  Seneeio, 
and  have  been  obtained  by  horticulturists, 
by  intercrossing  with  each  other  a  number 
of  the  CanaiT  IsUnd  species,  such  as  8. 
populifoUua,  8,  TuMilaginia,  &c.  The  deep 
blue  colour  of  some  of  the  garden  varieties 
of  these  plants  is  singular  in  the  genus, 
and  not  at  all  common  In  the  family. 

As  South  Africa  is  the  richest  in  species 
In  the  Old  World,  so  is  the  Andean  region 
in  the  New;  and  the  species  are  there 
remarkable  for  their  shrubby  habit.  M. 
WeddeU  remarks  thatUie  proportion  wlUi- 


out  strap-shaped  florets  to  those  with  such, 
is  as  three  to  one  in  the  Andes,  while  in 
roost  other  countries  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  In  his  Flora  of  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Cordilleras,  M.  Weddell  describes  190 
species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  the  large  proportion  of  these  which 
have  the  leaves  quite  glossy  or  glutinous 
on  the  upper  surface  and  clothed  with 
warm  wool  underneath,  as  if  the  better  to 
protect  them  from  the  excessive  cold,  for 
many  grow  quite  close  to  the  perpetual 
snow-line.  The  name  Tola  is  given  by  the 
Bolivians  to  some  of  the  gummy-leaved 
species  of  this  genus,  which  they  use  as 
firewood.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  $enex  'an  old  man,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  white  pappus-hairs  which  crown 
the  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SENBCIONIDiB.  One  of  the  large  tribes 
into  which  the  C<mpo§ita  of  the  suborder 
TubtUiflora  have  been  divided,  and  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  style. 
The  most  typical  genera  of  its  principal 
subdivisions  are  HeHantktu,  TtigeUs,  Anr 
thetnig,  ArtemUia,  OnapkoHuTn,  and  8eMCw. 

S^NECON  (Fr.)  Seneeto  vulgana.  — 
EN  ARBRB.    BaeeharU  haHmifoUa. 

SENBCTTT8.  Old  age  is  the  most  formi- 
dable of  all  diseases,  and  one  which  all  the 
contents  of  Medea's  cauldron  cannot  arrest. 
Every  organised  being  has  its  appointed 
limits,  and  whether  its  period  of  existence 
be  a  day  or  a  century,  no  earthly  power  can 
prolongit.  Exogenous  trees,however, seem 
at  first  sight  to  contradict  this ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  new  growth  of 
each  year,  dependent  on  the  evolution  of 
the  buds,  must  be  regarded  in  some  mesp 
sure  separately  from  the  whole,  to  which 
it  bears  some  such  sort  of  relation  as  that 
of  seed  to  a  plant.  As,  however,  each  new 
layer  is  in  close  connection  with  those 
which  went  before,  and  since  these  after  a 
time  are  subject  to  decay,  after  the  lapse 
of  years  the  first-formed  wood  perishes, 
the  tree  becomes  hollow,  and  the  sound 
wood  is  ultimately  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  decayed  matter  within.  The  effect  is 
in  many  instances  so  slow,  that  a  thousand 
years  or  more  may  pass  b^ore  the  general 
health  is  so  affected  as  to  induce  complete 
destruction.  Even  in  trees,  however,  the 
constitution  after  a  time  begins  to  fail,  the 
sap  is  not  carried  to  the  extremities,  and 
In  consequence  they  die— indicating  most 
surely  that  the  tree  is  past  its  prime,  and 
that  the  central  wood,  if  not  actually  de- 
cayed, no  longer  performs  its  functions. 

In  annual  or  biennial  plants  life  is  oc- 
casionally prolonged  to  the  second  or 
third  year  if  anything  has  prevented  the 
fonnation  of  seed;  and  amongst  crypto- 
gam;, which  multiply  by  cell-division  as 
well  as  by  spores,  a  portion  of  the  original 
cell  may  exist  for  a  long  time  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fruit,  but  no  sooner  is  this  formed 
than  death  ensues  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. [M.J  B.] 

SENEGAL-ROOT.  The  diuretic  and  very 
bitter  root  of  Ooeculua  Baki8. 
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(Pr.)      Trigonella  fcenum 


'      SEXfeGRB. 

gra-cum. 

8EXEKA-R00T.  The  root  of  Polygaia 
Seiiega. 

sfiNEVtf.    (Fr.)    SinapU. 

SENGREBN.    Sempervivum  teetorwn. 

SENI,  8ENARIC&    In  sixes. 

BENNA.  The  leaflets  of  several  species 
,  of  Cassia  used  in  medicine  for  their  pur- 
'  gntive  properties ;  It  is  often  adulterated 
witii  tlie  leaves  of  Solenuatemma  Arghel, 
]  Tephrona  Apollinea,  Coriaria  myrtifolia, 
&c.  —,  of  the  Chilenos.  MyoschUoa  ob- 
longus.  —.ALEPPO.  Cassia  obuvata.  —, 
ALEXANDRIAN.  Cassia  acuHfolia  and 
C.  obovata.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Cassia  mari- 
lundica.  — ,  BLADDER.  Colutea  arbores- 
cens ;  that  of  the  Cape  is  Sutherlandia  fru- 
Uj>cens.  — ,  INDIAN.  Cassia  elongattL  — , 
MECCA.  Cassia  eUmgata.  — ,  NUBIAN. 
Cai<8ia  tethiopica.  — ,  SCORPION.  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus.  — ,  SENEGAL.  Cassia  obo- 
vata. — ,  TINNEVELLY.  Cassia  elongata, 
— .TRIPOLL  Cassia  athiopica.  —.WILD. 
Poinciana  pulcherrima ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Cassia  marilandiea, 

SENNA-TREE.    Cassia  emarginata. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT.    Mimosa  sensitiva; 
also  M.  pudica,  Oxalis  sensitiva^  and  others. 
i  — ,    BASTARD.    jEschynomene  ameridana. 
— ,  WILD.    Cassia  nictitans, 

SENUa    The  sixth. 

8ENVY.    SinapisiUgra. 

SEPALS.  The  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Hence  sepalinSy  belonging  to  a  sepal ; 
and  sepaXoidt  resembling  a  sepal  in  api^ear- 
ance. 

SEPAWN,  SEPON.  Maize-meal  boiled 
in  water,  used  as  food  In  the  North  Ame- 
rican States. 

SEPEDONIUM.  Almost  everyone  who 
is  accustomed  te  observe  Fungi  in  our 
woods  has  been  at  times  struck  with  a 
peculiar  condition  of  fiotett,  in  which  they 
become  mouldy,  and  when  broken  are  filled 
with  a  yellow  powder,  and  liave  frequently 
a  nasty  fishy  smell.  This  arises  from  their 
being  attacked  by  a  uaked-spored  mould, 
8.  chrysospermum,  which  consists  of  loose- 
branched  threads,  bearing  at  their  tips 
rather  large  echlnulate  spores.  Other  spe- 
cies occur  on  Helvella,  PezizcB^  OeoglossecB^ 
&c.,  varying  in  colour  and  in  the  structure 
of  the  spores,  which  are  interesting  micro- 
scopical objects.  A  rose-coloured  species, 
which  occurs  occasionally  on  Pezizcp,  is 
worth  attentive  examination.    [M.  J.  B.] 

SEPICOLOUS.    Inhabiting  hedgerows. 

SEPTAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  septum. 

SEPT  AS.  A  genus  of  OrassulacecBt  con- 
sisting of  two  species  inhabiting  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  having  the  habit  of 
some  species  of  Saxifraga.  They  are  her- 
baceous, and  have  tuberous  roots,  simple 
stems,  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  and 


white  almost  umbellate  flowers.  The  talyi 
is  from  five  to  nine-cleft;  and  the  petals  eta- 
mens  scales  and  carpels  are  from  Ave  to 
nine  In  number.  They  are  old  iniiiatcs 
of  oar  gardens;  but  their  uses  are  entirety 
unknown.  CB.&] 

SEPTATE.    Partitioned  off  by  septa. 


SEPTENATE,  SEPTENOUa  Growing' 
in  sevens.  | 

BEPTFOIL.    TormenUaa  ojJUinaUs.        i 

BEPTICIDAL.  A  mode  of  dehiscing,  hi  |: 
which  the  fruit  Is  resolved  Into  Its  com- j  I 
ponent  carpels,  which  split  asunder !  | 
through  the  dissepimente. 

8EPTIF0RM.  Having  the  «>peannce 
of  a  dissepiment,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
placenta  of  some  plants,  as  Plantago. 

SEPTIFRAGAL.  A  mode  of  dehiscing, 
in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate 
from  the  dissepiments,  whether  fonn«d 
by  their  sides,  or  by  expansions  of  the 
placenta. 

SEPTILE.  Of  or  belonging  to  dlssepl- 
ments. 

SEPTORIA.    A  genns  of  conlomycetous 
Ftmgi,  resembling  externally  minute  spe- 
cies  of    Sphceria,  but    producing  naked 
spores  Instead  of  asci  and  sporidia.  Tlie 
spores  are  frequently  filiform  and  curved, 
and  are  either    continuous    or   sepute. 
Many  of  the  species  occur  only  on  Uviog 
leaves,  on  which  they  are  true  parasites;' 
but  others  are  as   constantly  found  on 
white  or  discoloured  spots  which  have  lost 
their  vitality,  and  are  separated  from  tbe  | 
living  portion  more  or  less  definitely  by  a  ! 
coloured  ring,  and  are  then  only  distin-  , 
gulshed  from  Defazea  by  their  stmctnre. 
In  these  cases  possibly  they  may  be  mere 
secondary  forms  of  other  plants,  but  hi  > 
the  true  parasites  the  same  supposition  It  i 
not  so  well  founded.     It  is  indeed  coa-  {' 
jectured  that  many  analogous  production  , 
are  mere  sextial  forms  of  larger  Frnfi,  j 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  however  saf 
gestlve  of  further  Inquiries.       [M.J.Bs]    ',1 

SEPTULUM.   A  little  parUtion  of  ttV  ' 
kind. 

SEPTUM.  The  partition  of  an  ovary  <ir 
fruit  produced  by  the  sides  of  the  cai^eli 
brought  together  and  consolidated ;  also 
a  partition  of  any  kind. 

SEQUAMETL.  A  Mexican  name  for 
Agave  americana.  . 

SEQUOIA  (Including  WeUingUmia).  A  . 
genus  of  the  AbietintB  tribe  of  Conifem  '| 
from  North-western  America,  closely  allied  j 
to  Sciadcpitys,  and  distinguished  from  H  ,, 
principally  by  its  peltate  scales  wiihoat  . 
bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeds.  Only  two  i 
species  are  known  with  certainty,  8.  sem- 
pervirens  and  S.  WelUngtonia  iWelHytgtemis  'j 
gigantea  of  LIndley),  both  trees  of  extn- , 
ordinary  height.  S.  gigantea  ot  Endlicber  ,< 
is  a  nonentity,  being  founded  upon  a  , 
sterile  branch  of  Pinus  bradeata,  coui>led 
with  Douglas's  account  of  8.  sempervirau.  \ 
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The  claims  of  S.  Lawsoniana^  recently 
Introduced  to  our  gardens,  have  not  yet 
been  critically  examined. 

8.  sempervirens  is  the  Redwood  of  the 
timber  trade,  and  extends  from  Upper 
California  to  Nutka  Sound.  It  attains 
grigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently 
more  than  300  feet  high,  and  imparting  to 
the  woods  of  its  native  country  a  peculiar 
character— *  something,'  Douglas  tells  us, 
•  which  plainly  shows  that  we  are  not  in 
£nrope.'  The  Redwood  has  long  been  an 
inmate  of  our  gardens,  and  principally 
differs  from  the  Wellingtonia  in  having 
linear  rather  obtuse  and  beneath  whitish 
leaves. 

S.  Wellingtonia  (the  Wellingtonia  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  Big  or  Mammoth-tree  of 
the  Americans)  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
confined  to  a  single  spot,  the  so-called 
Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras  in  Upper 
California;  but  it  has  since  been  found  in 
the  Mariposa  and  Frezno  Groves,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  | 
though  nowhere  attamlng  such  a  height  as 
In  the  spot  where  it  was  first  discovered, 
In  June  1850,  by  an  American  hunting- 
party.  The  tallest  tree  of  the  Mammoth 
Grove,  stripped  of  Its  bark  for  tho  purpose 
of  being  exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and 
at  the  base  was  90  feet  In  circumference. 
The  greatest  dimensions  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  a  tree  which  was  found 


Sequoia  Wellingtonia. 

broken  at  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  which 
measured  at  that  place  18  feet  in  diameter. 
Considering  that  it  was  112  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  tapered  regularly 
to  the  point  where  broken.it  is  calculated  to 
have  been  when  m  the  fullness  of  itsgrowth 
450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
these  trees  might  be  3,000  years  old,  but 
that  estimate  has  since  been  reduced  by 
actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings  to 
about  1,100  years.  A  specimen  of  this 
gigantic  tree,  showing  its  enormous  rela- 


tive  proportions,   may  be  seen   at    the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

The  Wellingtonia  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  in  1853,  and  stands 
our  climate  remarlcably  well.  The  wood 
when  first  cut  is  white,  but  ultimately 
turns  to  a  mahogany  colour.  The  young 
branches  are  not  unlilce  those  of  some 
cypress  or  juniper ;  and  like  many  other 
Coni/ercB,  including  the  Redwotid,  they 
have  two  kinds  of  leaves.  The  ordinary 
leaves  are  evergreen,  alternate  subulate, 
or  ovate  lance-shaped.  In  seedling  plants 
they  are  more  compact  than  in  fully-grown 
trees.  The  cones  are  ovate,  and  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  Redwood.  [B.  S.} 

SERA  PI  AS.  A  small  South  European 
genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to 
the  ophrydeous  suborder.  Its  flowers 
have  the  lateral  sepals  agglutinated  to  the 
upper  one,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  open 
in  front,  and  out  of  which  the  lip  pro- 
trudes. The  lip  has  a  couple  of  plates  at 
its  base,  and  isthree-lobed.with  the  lateral 
lolies  rounded  and  embracing  the  column, 
and  the  middle  one  long  and  pendulous. 
The  anther  is  erect  beaked,  and  has  Its 
cells  parallel  and  contiguous ;  and  the 
caudicle  of  the  two  masses  of  pollen  are 
fixed  to  a  single  gland  included  within  the 
stigmatic  hood.  [A.  SO 

S^RENTK    AbieaPicea. 
SJ^RfiQUE.    (Fr.)    Genista  taxatilis, 
SERIAL.   Arranged  in  rows. 

SERICEOUS.  Silky ;  covered  with  very 
fine  ciose-pressed  hairs,  silky  to  the  touch. 

SERIC0CARPC8.  A  genus  of  Compositoe 
peculiar  to  North  America,  closely  related 
to  Aster,  and  characterised  by  the  simple 
unequal  pappus,  few  ray  and  disk-fiorets, 
and  oblong  imbricated  involucres  with 
cartilaginous  scales.  They  are  perennial 
herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  sessile 
leaves,  and  corymbose  Sower-heads,  having 
the  ray-florets  white,  those  of  the  disk 
pale-yellow.  The  generic  name  alludes  to 
the  silky  hairs  on  the  achenes.  There  are 
five  species  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SERICOCOMA.  A  genus  of  ATnarantha- 
cecB  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials  with  alter- 
nate leaves  ^except  the  lowest  and  some- 
times those  of  the  branches),  and  l)ear 
large  flowers  in  solitary  terminal  compact 
spikes  or  heads.  These  flowers aresolUary 
or  two  or  three  together,  the  middle  one 
three-bracted,  the  other  with  two  bracts. 
They  have  a  perigone  of  Ave  sepals,  woolly 
on  the  outside,  nearly  equal,  or  if  unequal 
the  longer  ones  splnesceut ;  stamens  five, 
united  at  the  base  into  a  cup,  with  scale- 
like intermediate  staminodes;  utricle  very 
woolly,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SERIC0GRAPHI8.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thacece  containing  several  species  of  herbs 
or  under8hrul)S,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. The  stem  is  jointed,  and  the  flowers 
are  arranged  in  secund  splcate  racemes, 
with  small  bracts  and  l>ractlets.  The  calyx 
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It  flve-pMTted ;  the  two  scaroens  hvn  many 
pftrmllel  anther-celU ;  and  the  captnle  it 
seed-beartng  below,  and  contains  four 
■eeda.  [W.a] 

SERINGA.  The  Portngoete  name  for  the 
India-rubber  tree. 

SERINGA,  or  BfiaOGAT.   (PrO  FMl^- 


SBRIirGIA.  An  Bast  Aoitrallan  genns 
of  BifUneriaeeat  the  two  known  species  of 
which  are  shrub*  with  alternate  ovate  or 
lance-shaped  leaves,  clothed  nndemeath 
with  rusty  down,  as  are  also  the  small 
white  starry  flowers,  which  are  arranged 
In  axlllanr  cymes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
deeply  flTe-toothed ;  corolla  none ;  stamens 
un,  five  of  them  anther-bearing ;  ovary 
five  to  seven-Iobed,  the  lobes  or  carpels 
becemiog  distinct  when  ripe,  and  not 
uniting  to  form  a  capsule  as  in  Thomuuia 
and  other  allied  gem^ra.  It  was  named 
after  N.  a  Seringe,  a  well-known  Swiss 
botanist.  [A.  A.  a] 

SBRINGUB.  A  South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchono-yielding  ai^honia, 

SBRIOLA.  A  small  genus  of  the  chicory 
group  of  Ccmpottiim.  comprising  three  spe- 
cies from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
one  from  Southern  Brazil  The  latter  is  a 
smooth  perennial  herb  with  the  aspect  of 
a  sowthistle,  and  is  sometimes  used  like 
endive  as  a  salad  In  Brasil.  The  others 
are  perennial  yellow-flowered  weeds  re- 
sembling HypoekcerU^  and  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  achenes,  which  are  not 
dissimilar,  but  all  alike,  terminating  in  a 
long  slendor  beak,  tipped  with  a  single  se- 
ries of  feathery  pappus-hairs.   [A.  A.  BJ 

SERIPHIIJM.  A  South  African  genus  of 
Cotnpo^Ua  ranking  near  to  OnavhaMumt 
and  characterised  by  the  crowded  one- 
flowered  heads,  and  beakless  achenes 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  pappus- 
hairs,  which  are  feathery  towards  the 
apex—not  a  biserial  pappus,  as  In  the 
closely-allied  genus  fitebe  from  the  same 
country.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known 
—much-branched  undershrubs,  wiUi  nu- 
merous linear  heath-like  leaves,  often 
spirally  twisted,  and  small  white  flower- 
heads  arranged  in  close  terminal  spikes 
or  round  heads.  [A.  A.  Bl] 

SBRI8SA.  An  Indian  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  CinchofnaeecB.  The  flowers  are 
white,  in  terminal  tufts ;  the  calyx-limb 
divided  into  four  or  flve  segments,  with 
occasionally  little  teeth  between  them; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped.  Its  tube  hairy, 
its  limb  four  or  flve-Iobed ;  the  stamens 
four  or  flve,  with  very  short  filaments,  and 
anthers  projecting  beyond  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ,  the  ovary  two-celled,  surmounted 
by  a  fleshy  disk,  with  a  simple  style,  and  a 
stigma  divided  into  two  linear  branches ; 
and  the  fruit  succulent  two-celled,  each 
cell  containing  a  single  seed.  8./atida,a, 
native  of  India,  Japan,  China,  Ac,  has 
astringent  properties.  lu  root  is  em- 
ployed  in   cases  of  dlarrtioea,   also   in 


ophthalmia  and  certain  forms  of  ulcers- 
This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  pretty  stove- 
shrub.  There  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  the  more  interesting  in- 
asmuch as  double  flowers  are  rare  in  the 
order.  CM.T.MJ 

SBBJANIA.  A.  genus  of  Saptndaeea 
closely  allied  to  PauUmiOt  and  not  distin- 
guishable from  it  by  its  flowers,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  and  some  other 
genera  of  the  order  residing  solely  in  the 
structure  of  their  fruit.  In  the  present 
'genus  the  fruit  consists  of  three  thin 
pieces  or  carpels  flrmly  Joined  together  in 
the  centre,  and  not  separating  from  each 
other  nor  opening  spontaneously  at  ma- 
turity, each  piece  being  drawn  out  into  a 
thin  wing  at  the  base,  and  containing  a 
single  seed  in  the  upper  part— the  seed 
having  a  thin  brittle  shell,  and  usually  a 
minute  two-lobed  ariUus.  Like  the  Paul- 
linia$,  the  species  of  SerjaniOt  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number,  are  eon- 
flned  to  the  tropics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  are  climbing  shrubs  furnished 
with  tendrils  for  their  support.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  composed  of  one  two 
or  three  sets  of  leaflets  in  threes,  or  are 
rarely  unequally  pinnate,  and  have  minute 
stipules  at  their  base ;  and  their  flowers 
are  borne  in  racemes  produced  near  the 
leaf-axils,  the  stalk  of  the  raceme  generally 
having  two  tendrils  close  to  its  base.  All 
the  species  possess  narcotic  poisonous 
qualities  of  more  or  less  intensity.  8. 
l^halU  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  wasp  called  'Lecbeguana 
de  mel  vermelUo'  in  Brazil  collects  its 
poisonous  honey.  M.  St.  Hilaire  has  re- 
corded the  exceedingly  violent  effect  of 
this  honey  upon  his  own  person.  In  most 
cases  it  produces  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or 
delirium  only  to  be  removed  by  emetics, 
but  it  sometimes  occasions  death.  The 
plant  forms  one  of  the  flsh-polsons  called 
Timboe  by  the  Brazilians.  CA.  SJ 

8BRH0NTAISE.   <Fr.)    LevUttetm  cifi- 


SBROTINOUS.  Appearing  late  In  a 
season,  or  later  than  some  other  part  or 
species  allied  to  it. 

SBRPJBA.  A  Brazilian  genus  of  the 
tribe  SeHanthem  of  OmtpostUB.  There  are 
two  species,  both  branching  perennial 
herbs,  with  opposite  stalked  rou^  leaves, 
and  long-stalked  yellow  flower-heads, 
either  two  or  three  together,  or  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  ray- 
florets  are  strap-shaped  and  neutral; 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  perfect;  the 
outer  achenes  three  sided,  and  crowned 
with  three  pappus-awns,  the  Inner  com- 
pressed and  two-awned,  and  all  of  them 
seated  on  a  conical  chaffy  receptacle.  It 
is  named  after  Dr.  Serpa,  once  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pemambuco.        [A.  A.  BJ 

SBRPENTAIRB.   (Fr.)   Jyracuneuhu, 

SBRPENTART-ROOT.  The  TOOt  of 
AritMoekia  Serpeniaria, 
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SERPKirr-WITHE.  Aristoloehia  odoror 
tisaima. 

SERPICULA.  A  small  genus  of  Haloror 
gacecB  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  botb  taensispheres,  most 
of  the  species  being  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  are  branched  creep- 
ing herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite 
leaver,  and  axillary  usually  monoecious 
flowers,  the  males  on  long  pedicels,  the 
female  perfect  ones  subsessile.    [J  T  8.] 

SERPOLET.  An  essential  perfumery 
oil  obtained  from  Tkymu$  Serpyllum. 

BERRA,  SERRATURBa  The  saw- 
toothings  at  the  edge  of  leaves  and  similar 
bodies. 

SERRADELLE.  (Fr.)  The  SerradiUa, 
Omithopua  $ativu8. 

SERRADILLA.  (Port.)  Omithopua  ao 
tivttat  a  kind  of  green  fodder. 

SERRiEA.  An  Arabian  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  MalvaceoB.  The  flowers  have  an 
outer  calyx  of  three  membranous  heart- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  concealing  the  inner 
flve-cleft  calyx  ;  petals  five,  yellow  with  a 
purple  spot;  ovary  flve-celled,  with  two 
ovules  in  each  compartment ,  fruit  a  flve- 
celled  flve-vaiv^  capsule.         [M.  T.  M.] 

8ERRAFALCUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Feattucea^  now  included 
in  Bromua, 

SERRATE.  Having  sharp  straight-edged 
teeth  pointing  to  the  apex.  When  these 
teeth  are  themselves  serrate,  they  are 
bUerrdte  or  duplicaUhaerrate. 

SERRATULA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyttaroca- 
pJmke  of  compound  flowers,  distinguished 
by  having  a  hairy  (not  feathery)  pappus  of 
several  conspicuously  unequal  rows,  the 
inner  row  longest;  and  by  the  scales  of 
the  involucre,  which  are  neither  hooked 
nor  spinous.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
England  by  8.  tinctoria,  the  Ciommon  Saw- 
wort,  a  slender  erect  plant  one  to  two  feet 
high,  growing  on  commons  and  in  bushy 
places.  The  leaves  are  entire  or  pinnatifld, 
serrated  but  not  prickly ;  and  the  flowers 
grow  in  terminal  beads,  small  and  shaped 
like  those  of  a  thistle ;  but  the  oblong 
scales  of  the  involucre  are  blunt,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  any  cottony  append<ige. 
The  herbage  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Other 
species  have  been  introduced  from  various 
temperate  eotmtries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  French :  Sarrette ;  German  : 
FUrberacharU.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SERRON.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  {or  Blitum) 
Bonua  Henricua. 

SERRONIA.    Ottonia. 

SERSALTSIA.  This  genus  of  Sapotacea 
Is'  closely  allied  to  Sideroxylon,  and  its 
flowers  agree  with  those  of  that  genus  in 
having  their  calyx  and  corolla  five-parted, 
with  five  fertile  stamens  opposite  the  lobes 
of  the  latter,  and  five  sterile  scale-like  ones, 
and  also:  in  their  flve-celled  ovary  and  un- 


divided stigma ;  but  they  are  well  distin<- 
guished  by  their  very  different  seeds,  those 
of  the  present  genus  having  a  thin  brittle 
shell  marked  with  a  long  scar  or  hilum, 
and  being  destitute  of  albumen,  while 
those  of  Sideroxylon  are  hard  and  t>ony,  and 
furnished  with  copious  albumen.  The 
three  species  of  Ser$aHaia  are  small  hard- 
wooded  trees,  natives  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  tropical  Australia.  [A.  &] 

8BRTCLT7M.    A  simple  umbeL 

SERYICE-BERRT,  Amelanehier  eana- 
denaia. 

SERVICE-TREE.  Pyrua  Sorbua  alias  P 
domeatUM.  —."WILD.  Pyrua tormiiuUia. 

SESAME.  Seaamum  orienUUe  and  8.  in 
dieum, 

SESAMITM.  A  genus  of  Pedaliaeattt  con- 
sisting of  annual  herbs  indigenous  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  cultivated  in  various  other 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate,  quite  en- 
tire or  variously  lobed;  the  flowers  axillary, 
and  of  a  yellow  or  pinkish  colour.  The 
calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  two-lipped, the 
stamens  four  with  the  rudiment  of  a  flf  th, 
and  the  capsule  oblong  quadrangular,  two- 
valved  and  two-celled,  each  cell  containing 
numerous  oily  seeds.    It  is  especially  on 


Seaamom  indicnm. 

account  of  the  latter  peculiarity  that  8. 
indicum  Is  extensively  cultivated.  Its 
seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  a  flxed  oil, 
as  tasteless  as  that  of  the  olive,  for  which 
it  might  be  substituted,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  Egypt  in  great  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Glngelly  oil,  and.  If  of 
very  good  quality,  is  employed  for  adulter 
rating  oil  of  almonds.  It  is,  however,  apt 
to  become  rancid.  The  leaves  of  SMamum 
are  emollient.  [B.  8.] 

8ESBAN.   Seabania  eegyptiaea. 

SESBANIA.  Twiggy  shrubs  or  shrubby 
annuals  dispersed  over  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispl)eres,belonging  to  the  Leguminoax, 
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and  formerly  combined  with  JEschynomene. 
Tbej  have  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of 
nnmerous  pairs  of  leaflets  witbout  a  ter- 
minal one,  but  having  a  bristly  point  in 
place  of  It.  tbe  leaflets  often  possessing 
the  trrital>le  nature  of  the  well-known  sen- 
sitive plant.  Their  flowers,  usually  of  a 
yellow  colour,  are  produced  few  or  several 
together  on  stalks  ri«ing  from  the  leaf- 
axils,  and  arc  succeeded  by  long  narrow 
cylindrical  or  flattened  pods  containing 
many  seeds,  between  which  they  are  so 
much  constricted  that  the  seeds  appear  to 
lie  in  separate  cells,  but  they  are  not  truly 
jointed  like  those  of  Machynomene. 

8.  acnleatOt  the  Danchi  of  India,  Is  an 
erect  slightly  branched  annual,  with  the 
stems  and  leafstalks  armed  with  minute 
prickles,  leaves  composed  of  from  twenty 
to  flf  ty  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  and  racemes 
with  few  rather  large  flowers  on  slender 
stalks,  producing  erect  almost  cylindrical 
or  tapered  sharp-pointed  pods.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  India  for  its  fibre,  which,  though 
coarse,  is  of  great  strength  andvery  durable 
In  water  or  when  repeatedly  wetted,  and 
Is  consequently  valuable  for  the  ropes  of 
flshing-nets,  &c.;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
ships'  cordage,  aa  it  contracts  very  much 
when  wet.  It  is  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Tropical  Africa.        [A.  S.] 

SESELL  A  genus  of  UmbelU/ercB  having 
the  following  characters  :— The  calyx  has 
five  short  teeth  ;  and  the  fruit  is  oval  or 
oblong,  each  half  of  it  having  five  promi- 
nent ribs,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are 
broadest :  in  each  furrow  there  is  usually 
one  rarely  two  oil-vessels,  and  two  rarely 
four  at  the  line  of  junction.  The  species 
are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs, with  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  white  rarely  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Europe, Central 
Asia,  and  North  America.  [G.  D.J 

8E8ELT.  (Pr.)  Seaeli.  —  COMMUN 
Sinm  Si$arum.  —  DB  CRETE.  Tordylium 
ojflcinals.  —  DB  MONTPELLIER.  SOatta 
pratensia, 

SfiSES.   (Fr.)   Cleer  artetinum. 

SESLERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  tbe  tribe  Festiuxce.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  simple  spikes ;  spikelets  two  to 
six-flowered ;  glumes  two  membranaceous, 
nearly  equal  and  pointed  or  mucronate; 
flowering  glumes  three  to  flve-toothed, 
tbe  central  tooth  longest ;  stamens  three: 
styles  two,  short.  This  genus  contains 
twenty  species,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  alpine  or  subalpine  cx)untrles,  where 
they  reach  to  great  elevations  on  the  moun- 
tains. In  Britain  it  is  represented  by  S. 
eaeruleat  which  is  not  a  common  grass 
though  generally  plentiful  where  it  grows. 
French :  Seslire.  [D.  M.] 

SESQITI.  This  term,  preflxed  to  the 
Latin  name  of  a  measure,  shows  that  such 
measure  exceeds  its  due  leugth  by  one 
half ;  thus,  BcaquipedalU  means  a  foot  and 
ahalt 

SESSEA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs 
or  trees  belonging  to  the  Solanacece,   The 


flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles;  calyx 
tubular,  flve-toothed;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  limb  with  five  spreading  seg- 
ments; anthers  opening  longitudinally; 
ovary  two-celled ;  fruit  ciu)sular,  surround- 
ed by  the  calyx,  two-celled  two-valved, 
each  valve  splitting  into  two  halves ;  seeds 
numerous,  winged.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SESSILE.  Sitting  close  upon  tbe  body 
that  supports  it,  without  any  sensible 
stalk. 

SESUVIACE-aL  A  name  given  by  Wight 
to  the  Tetragonieee,  a  tribe  of  Ficoidea  or 
MesemJbryacecB.  Other  botanists  limit  Sesu- 
viecB  to  a  tribe  of  Tetragoniacece,  consider- 
ing the  latter  as  a  distinct  order. 

SESnviUM.  This  genus  of  Tetragoniaeeae, 
or  Mesembryticece,  consists  of  half  a  dozen 
species  found  on  tbe  shores  of  most  tropical 
I  countries,  consisting  of  smooth  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  succulent  opposite  en- 
tire nearly  veinless  leaves,  and  usually 
solitary  flowers.  The  latter  have  a  flve- 
parted  persistent  calyx  coloured  inside, 
and  no  petals ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  three  to 
flve-celled  capsule^  opening  crosswise 
through  the  middle  when  ripe,  the  upper 
or  lid-like  half  falling  away  and  leaving 
I  the  lower,  which  contains  the  numerous 
seeds,  attached  to  the  plant. 
I  S.  Portulacaatrum  is  common  on  the 
,  sandy  shores  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
I  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
I  is  a  prostrate  plant,  with  more  or  less 
{ lance-shaped  leaves  and  stalked  flowers, 
having  the  calyx  green  outside  and  purple 
or  white  within.  S.  repens,  the  Eastern 
Bpecles,  has  rooting  stems ;  leaves  which 
,  vary  in  form  from  round  or  oval  to  long 
spatularshaped  ;  and  stalked  flowers,  with 
the  calyx  purplish  outside  and  rosy  within. 
Both  are  eatable  as  potherbs,  but  have  a 
rather  saltish  taste.  The  large  tufts  of  8. 
I  repens  are  frequently  burled  in  the  loose 
sand,  and  then  become  blanched  and  ten- 
der, and  are  greedily  sought  after  by  hogs. 
French :  Stsuve.  [A.  S.] 

SETA.  A  bristle  of  any  sort ;  a  stiff 
hair ;  a  slender  straight  prickle ;  also  the 
stalk  which  bears  the  spore-case  of  plants 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

SETACEO-8ERRATE.  Having  the  ser- 
ratures  ending  in  bristle-Uke  points. 

8ETARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicece.  The  species 
are  now  included  under  Panicum.  French : 
Sitaire.  [D.  M.J 

SETHI  A.  By  some  this  genus  is  com- 
bined with  Erythroxylon,  which  then  forms 
the  sole  genus  of  Erythroxylaceoe ;  while 
others  separate  it,  and  characterise  It  by 
the  calyx  being  flve-lobed,  and  by  the 
styles  being  united  together,  and  bearing 
three  distinct  stigmas  at  the  top.  The 
three  described  species  are  confined  to  the 
Indian  Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  S.  indica  is 
a  small  tree,  with  inversely  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  feather-veined  leaves,  pale-coloured 
on  the  under-surface;  and  with  yellow  flow- 
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ere  borne  singly  or  two  or  three  together 
in  the  leuf-axilB.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or 
wood-tar  obtained  from  tliis  tree  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  Southern 
India  as  a  preservative  application  to  the 
timber  employed  by  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  boats.  [A.  SO 

SETIFORM.   Having  the  form  of  a  seta. 

SETOSE.    Ck>vered  with  stiff  hairs  or 
setsB. 
SBTTERWORT.    HeOOonu /astidu8. 
SETULA.    The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 
SBTWALL.    Valeriana  pyrenaiai. 

SET7BBL.  An  Algerian  name  for  the 
flowers  of  Andropogon  Nardtu. 

8EUBERTIA.  The  native  Daisy  of  the 
Azores,  BellU  azorica^  has  been  separated 
from  the  others  by  Mr.  Watson  under  the 
above  generic  name,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  glandular  achenes,  and  the  flat  instead 
of  conical  receptacle  of  the  flower-head. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
daisy  In  form,  but  the  heads  are  smaller, 
and  it  has  branching  stems.  It  is  named 
after  Dr.  M.  Seubert,  author  of  a  Flora  of 
Ike  Axarea.  [A.  A.  B.3 

8ET7ILLET,  or  SEUR.    (Pr.)    SavOmcui 

I  SBTTrBRA.  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceo!, 
'    consisting  of  a  single  species  from  North 

'  America.  It  is  a  slender  climbing  littoral 
,  berb,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute 
gli^rons  flowers  in  few-flowered  extra- 
axObry  umbels.  The  calyx  is  composed 
• '  of  five  lanceolate  sepals ;  the  corolla  Is 
,  I  rotate,  with  a  short  tube  and  five  acute 
J  Umb-segments ;  the  stamlnal  corona  con- 
1  Blsts  of  five  erect  fleshy  leaflets  united  to 
<  the  base  of  the  sessile  gynosteglum  ;  the 

II  ovoid  pollen-masses  are  pendulous,  and 
'  I  afllzed  by  the  apex ;  the  conical  stigma  Is 
'I  obscurely  bifid;  and  the  smooth  follicles 
,  I  contain  many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

SBTERINIA.   The  name  applied  to  an 

■  imperfectly  known  tree,  referred  to  the 

I,  AurantiacecB.    The  tree  is   described  as 

,,  bearing  spines  and  ovate  sessile  leaves, 

«nd  having  axillary  flowers  in  fascicles  or 

-  lolitary,  with  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  Ave  petals, 

tensumens  In  five  parcels,  curved  anthers, 

and  a  two-seeded  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SBVOEJA.    StenanthiumfriOidum. 

BiTOLE.    (Ft.)    Scavola. 

BEXTUPLICI.    Six  times. 

SHADBUSH.    Amelanchier  canadefMie. 

SHADDOCK.    CitruM  decumana. 

SHAG.  A  Scotch  name  for  the  refuse  of 
barley.  Also  a  preparation  of  tobacco  sold 
In  shops. 

8HAGQY.   The  same  as  Hlrtus. 

SHAKER.   Brixa  media 


SHALDANBH,  SHEADANA.  Persiap 
names  for  the  seeds  of  the  Hemp  plant. 

SHALLON.  OattUheria  ShaUon,  the  ber- 
ries of  which  are  much  eaten  In  North-west 
America. 

SHALLOT.    Allium  ascdUmicum. 

8HAL00.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
saccharatum, 

SHAMOOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Pa- 
nicum  frumentaceum. 

SHAMROCK.  Tri/oKiim  repena ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others  Oralis  Acetosella.  The 
Shamrock  is  the  national  emblem  of  Ire- 
land. 

SHAREWORT.    Aster  Tripolium. 

SHAWIA.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
two  New  Zealand  shrubs  of  the  CompositcB 
now  placed  in  Eurybia,  where  they  are 
notable  for  their  few-flowered  heads.  See 
Edrybia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SHEA-BUTTER.  A  solid  fat  obtained 
in  Africa  from  the  seeds  of  Baeeia  Parkii. 

SHEADENDRON.  A  name  given  by 
Bertollni  to  a  tree  of  which  specimens  were 
sent  to  him  from  Mozambique  as  the 
Butter-tree  of  the  natives.  It  has  since 
been  shown  by  Klotzsch  that  this  tree, 
with  two  other  allied  species  or  varieties 
from  the  same  country,  belong  to  the  order 
Combretacece,  and  indeed  only  differ  from 
Combretum  itself  by  the  unimportant  cha- 
racter of  the  fruit  being  four-angled  In- 
stead of  four-winged ;  they  will  therefore 
probably  be  considered  as  species  of  Com- 
bretum. It  is  still  however  far  from  being 
proved  that  either  of  them  is  really  the 
tree  called  Shea  by  the  natives,  as  furnish- 
ing the  fatty  substance  which  has  been 
compared  with  butter,  more  especially  as 
the  tree  so  designated  in  other  parts  of 
Tropical  Africa  is  known  to  belong  to  a 
totally  different  natural  order. 

SHEATH.  A  part  which  is  rolled  round 
a  stem  or  other  body.  The  same  as  Vagina. 

SHEEPSBANE.    Hjfdroeotyle  v^^lgari8, 

SHEEP'S-BEARD.    Amopogon. 

SHEEPS-BIT.    Jasione  montana. 

SHEPHERDIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  oleasters. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  separate 
plants :  the  barren  flowers  have  the  calyx 
shortly  tubular  and  four-cleft,  with  eight 
stamens ;  and  the  fertile  flowers  have  a 
tubular  four-cleft  calyx.  The  species  are 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  opposite  deciduous  leaves,  and  small 
sessile  flowers  in  their  axils. 

8.  canadensis  is  a  small  shrub,  clothed 
with  rusty  scales.  8.  argentea,  which  has  an 
edible  scarlet  fruit,  Is  the  Buffalo-berry  of 
the  United  States.  The  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  once  curator  of 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.        [G.  D.] 

SHEPHERD'S-CLUB.  Verbaacum  Thap- 
nu. 
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SHBPHBIUrS-KKOT.  TomuntiUa  agUsi- 
naliB. 

SHBPHERD^NEEDLE.  Seemdix  Peeten 
Veneri$. 

SHBPHBRD'S-PURSB.  Thlaspt;  also 
Cap$ella  Buna  ptutorit, 

SHKPUBRD'S-ROD,  or  SHBPHBRD^ 
STAFF.    IHpaaeiu  piUmu. 

SHBPHBRD^  WBATHBRGLASSw  Ana- 
gallU  arvetuU. 

8HBRARDIA.  Hamble  annnalt  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Oaliaeea,  diitlngolstaed 
b?  having  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  fruit 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  8.  arvensiB,  or 
Field  Madder,  the  only  British  species,  is 
a  common  weed  In  pastures  and  comflelds, 
and  has  trailing  branched  stems  a  few 
inches  long,  narrow  acute  leaves  with 
rough  margins,  about  six  in  a  whorl,  and 
terminal  umbellate  heads  of  minute  pink- 
Ish-blue  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  Is  a 
whorl  of  seven  or  eight  leaves.  German : 
Aelurratke,  [C  A.  J.] 

SHERBET.'  SeeSOHBRBVT. 

8HIBLDS.  The  reproductive  bodies  of 
UchenaUL    The  same  as  Apotheda. 

SHIELD-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Oly- 
peate. 

SHINGLE-WOOD.   Ntetandralmeantha. 

SHIN-LBAF.    P^rola  aiiptica. 

SHIVE.   AlUtun  SefuenopraMuni. 

SHOEBLACK  PLANT,  or  SHOB-PLOW- 
BR.    HiMaeui  Bo$a  sinentis, 

SHOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  pith- 
like  cellular  substance  obtained  from  the 
stem  of  JSgchi/nomene  Mpera,  used  for 
making  hats,  bottle  and  glass  covers,  toys, 
Ac. 

SHOOTHEB.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Curcuma  ZerwnbeL 

8H0REA.  Lai^  resinous  tropical  Asia- 
tic trees  forming  a  genus  of  few  species, 
belonging  to  tbe  order  Dipteracea^  and 
characterised  by  the  flowers  having  Ave 
sepals  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud, 
and  ultimately  enlarging  into  erect  equal 
or  unequal  leafy  wings  surmounting  the 
fruit ;  five  sepals ;  twenty-five  or  an  inde- 
finite number  of  stamens  in  two  or  three 
series,  with  the  filaments  widened  and 
cohering  at  the  base,  and  the  anthers 
two-celled  with  the  connecting  portion 
prolonged  into  a  coloured  bristle;  and 
a  short  thick  style,  with  a  bluntish  or 
three-toothed  stigma.  They  have  entire  or 
wavy-edged  leaves,  and  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  very  sweet-smelling 
yellow  flowers,  producing  one-seeded  fruits 
enclosed  in  tbe  closely  overlapping  lower 
portion  of  the  sepals. 

8.  robusta,  the  Saul  or  SSI,  is  a  native  of 
India,  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains within  the  limits  of  tbe  tropics.  It 
is  a  most  magnificent   timber-tree,  fre- 


quently attaining  a  height  of  upwards  of 
a  hundred  feet.  Its  wood  is  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  close-grained  strong  and 
durable,  ad^l  is  very  extensively  employed 
in  India,  both  by  the  natives  and  by 
Europeans,  for  shipbuilding  engineering 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strength 
and  toughness  are  requisite.  It  is  con- 
siderably stronger  but  at  tbe  same  time 
much  heavier  than  Indian  teak.  An  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds.  Part  of  tbe  resin 
known  as  Dammar  is  likewise  obtained 
from  this  and  other  species  of  l^iorea,  par- 
ticularly from  S.  SelanieOf  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  [A.  SJ 

SHORBWEKD.   LtUareUa, 

SHORTIA.  A  North  American  genus 
of  PyrolacetBt  comprising  a  single  species, 
distinguished  from  Pyrola  by  having  a 
three  instead  of  a  flve-valved  capsule.  It 
is  a  little  nearly  stemless  glabrous  peren- 
nial plant,  with  long-stalked  roundish 
somewhat  cordate  toothed  leaves,  and 
single-flowered  scapes.  £A.  &]     j 

SHREETALT.     An  Indian   name  for  I 
Corypha  umbraeulifera.  • 

SHT7BIT.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  aro- 
matic fruit  of  An^hum  Sova. 

SHUMAO.  The  dried  and  chopped  leaves 
and  shoots  of  Bhtu  Coriaria. 

SHUNUM.    Crotalariajuncea. 

SHCPRAK.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Thalictrum  foliolosum,  used  as  a 
febrifuge  and  a  tonic  aperient. 

SHURIFA.  Tbp  Persian  name  for  the 
Custard  Apple. 

SHUTTLECOCK.    Periptera  punieea. 

SHUTURKHAR.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  CaxaeVthtiiOTn,Alhagi  Mauronan. 

SIALITB.    (Pr.)    IHUenia. 

SIBBALDIA.  Dwarf  evergreen  alpine 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  PotentiUida 
of  BotaeecB,  and  distinguished  from  Poten- 
tilla  by  having  Ave  to  ten  instead  of  nu- 
merous styles.  8.  proeumbens  la  found 
near  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  as  well  as  in  similar  lo- 
calities on  tbe  European  continent  and  in 
America.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  almost 
destitute  of  hairs,  the  leaflets  being  wedge- 
Bbaped  and  coarsely-toothed  at  the  apex ; 
and  tbe  flowers  are  small  yellowish,  and 
collected  Into  heads.  There  are  two  or 
three  foreign  species  closely  allied  to  the 
above.  [0.  A-  JJ 

SIBTHORPIACBiE.  A  name  uuder 
which  Don  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct 
order  for  Sibthorpia  and  a  few  small  ge- 
nera of  Bcroj^yJlariaeece  allied  to  it,  but 
which  has  not  been  adopted. 

SIBTHORPIA.  A  genus  of  Serophvlob' 
riacecB,  containing  a  few  species  of  pros- 
trate hairy  herbs  of  Europe.  Northern 
Africa,  and  tbe  Andes  in  South  America. 
They  have  alternate  or  fasciculate  reni- 
form  leaves,  and  one-flowered  pedicels 
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rising  Bingljr  or  In  fasclcIeB  from  the  axils 
of  ihe  leaves.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
four  to  eight  deep  spreading  segments; 
the  corolla  is  subrotate,  with  as  many  di- 
visions as  the  calyx,  or  with  an  additional 
one ;  the  stamens  are  as  numerous  as  the 
segments  of  the  corolla,  or  are  fewer,  and 
have  two-celled  sagittate  anthers ;  the 
I  style  is  entire,  with  a  capitate  stigma; 
I  and  the  capsule  is  membranaceous  com- 
j  pressed  two-celled  two-valved,  and  de- 
I  bisces  in  a  locnlicidal  manner.      C^.  C] 

1     8ICI0TE     (Pr.)    Sicjfos. 

I     8TCKLE-P0D.    Arabis  canadensis. 

I     8ICKLEW0RT.    Prunella  vtUgaris. 

8ICY0S,  or  8TCI0a  A  genus  of  climb- 
ing plants  l)elonging  to  Cuctirbitaceat  and 
inhabiting  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe.  Their  stems  are  angular,  and 
'  furnished  with  tendrils  for  climbing ; 
their  leaves  are  simple  and  lobed ;  their 
flowers  mnnoecious,  the  males  being  ar- 
ranged in  racemes.and  the  females  solitary; 
the  calyx  is  flve-toothed,  and  the  corolla 
inononetalous  whitish  and  flve-cleft ;  there 
are  Ove  sUraens,  and  a  dry  one-seeded 
fruit.  S.  angnlattu  of  North  America  has 
a  nM>t  and  seeds  which  are  bitter  and 
diuretic.  [B.  8.1 

t  8ICY0SPERMA  gracile  Is  the  only 
known  representative  of  a  genus  of  Cu- 
cmbitacea  inhabiting  Sonora,  one  of  the 
Kates  of  Western  Mexico.  It  is  an  annual, 
which  has  a  slender  climbing  stem,  two- 
cleft  tendrils,  cordate  leaves  more  or  less 
lobed,  white  monoecious  flowers  arranged 
in  racemes,  a  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  five  monadelphous  sta- 
mens, and  an  ovate  lenticular  |)rown  or 
blackish  seed-like  fruit,  containing  only 
a  single  pendulous  seed.  The  genus  is 
closely  allied  to  Sieyos,  [B,  8.] 

)  SIDA.  An  extensive  genus  of  MalvcuxcB^ 
eoiBKisfng  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  both  of 
tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

■The  calyx  Is  cup-shaped  and  flve-cleft; 
petals  Ave,  their  stalks  sometimes  inter- 
twined so  as  to  form  a  tube ;  column  of 
the  stamens  dilated  at  the  base,  forming  a 

'  sort  of  vault  over  the  ovary;  styles  flve 

I  ormore;  fruit  of  flve  or  more  indehlsc^nt 

I  carpels,  each  containing  a  single  pendulous 

{  sefd. 

Many  of  the  species  are  used  medicinally. 
Thus  the  root  of  8.  aciUa  ts  esteemed  by 
the  Hindoos  as  a  valuable  stomachic,  and 
is  administered  In  ague,  dysentery,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  The  leaves  are 
oied  as  a  poultice,  as  likewise  are  those  of 
8.  retusOf  8.  stimdata,  and  S.  mauritiana. 

\  Others  are  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
■Dd  asan  application  in  cases  of  the  stings 
of  wasps  and  other  insects.  The  wood  of 
these  trees  is  very  light ;  that  of  8.  mi- 
crnOha  is  used  to  make  rocket-sticks  in 
Bnartl,  where  large  quantities  are  em- 

,  ployed  on  f^te-days  at  the  doors  of  the 

'  ctaarcbes.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species 
eoniatais  an  abundance  of  fibrous  tissue, 

^  


available  for  cordage,  etc.  The  Chinese 
cultivate  8.  tUicBfolia  for  the  sake  of  its 
flbre,  which  they  prefer  to  hemp.  The 
seeds  of  several  kinds  are  said  to  be  ape- 
rient. [M.  T.  U.} 

SIDALCEA.  A  genus  of  herbs  belong- 
ing to  the  mallow  family,  and  natives  of 
North-western  Ameriba.  The  lower  leaves 
are  entire,  the  upper  ones  palmately  di- 
vided, and  the  flowers  red  purple  orwhite, 
arranged  in  racemes ;  the  calyx  Is  not  pro- 
vided with  an  involucel ;  the  tube  of  the 
stamens  divides  above  Into  flve  outer 
parcels  of  anthers  opposite  the  petals,  and 
ten  inner  parcels;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  flve  to  nine  membranous  carpels,  each 
containing  a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8IDERITI8.  A  genus  of  Labiaice,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the 
following  characters :— The  tube  of  the 
corolla  Is  included  in  the  calyx,  and  its 
upper  lip  is  erect  entire  or  notched,  while 
the  lower  has  the  middle  lol)e  broadest; 
the  two  upper  stamens  are  short  and  per- 
fect, the  two  lower  longer  but  imperfect. 
The  species  are  either  herbs  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  Their  flowers  are  small  and  usu- 
ally yellow,  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  bracts. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  sideroa 
•iron,' given  to  a  plant  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  healing  sword-wounds.  [G.  D.j 

8IDER0XYL0N.  So  named  from  the 
Greek stderos '  iron •  and  xiUon  'wood,'  on 
account  of  the  very  hard  wood  afforded 
by  the  various  species.  The  woods  of 
many  widely  different  trees,  however,  are 
likewise  called  Ironwood,  almost  every 
country  producing  a  hardwood  to  which 
that  name  is  given.  The  present  genus 
belongs  to  the  8apotacea,  and  is  composed 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  species,  dis- 
tributed through  both  hemispheres,  but 
very  rarely  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  tropics.  The  majority  are  trees, 
some  attaining  a  large  size,  with  alternate 
generally  veiny  leaves,  and  axillary  clus- 
ters of  usually  whitish  flowers,  succeeded 
by  roundish  berries  at>out  the  size  of 
cherries.  In  which  are  from  one  to  three 
seeds.  The  flowers  have  both  the  calyx 
and  corolla  more  or  less  deeply  flve-lobed 
or  parted ;  flve  fertile  stamens  rising  from 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  opposite  its  lobes, 
and  flve  sterile  scale-like  ones  alternate 
with  them ;  and  a  five  (or  rarely  two  or 
four)  celled  ovary. 

The  fruits  of  S.dulciflaim,  as  the  specific 
name  denotes,  have  an  exceedingly  sweet 
taste,  and  are  one  of  the  kinds  known  to 
the  English  residents  in  Western  tropical 
Africa,  where  the  plant  is  indigenous, 
under  the  name  of  Miraculous-berry,  from 
their  being  eaten  in  order  to  counteract 
the  acidity  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink— 
their  sweet  flavour  l>eing  retained  by  the 
palate  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
They  are  rather  more  than  half  the  size  of 
olives,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  shape. 
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I  Among  the  n&tivet  they  form  an  article  of 
I  trade.  [A- a] 

I      SIDESADDLE-FLOWER.       Sarracenia. 
I  — ,  CALIFORNIA^.    JkarlingUnUa  cali/or- 

'     S1DHEB.  An  Indian  name  for  the  dried 
i  leaves  and  capsulefl  of  CannabU  $aHvus. 
8IDR.    An  Arab  name  for  Lotna-wood. 

STEBERA.  A  prentia  of  the  thistle  tribe 
of  CompotiUi^,  only  dlfferlntr  from  Xeran- 
themum  In  the  apices  of  the  involucral 
scales  being  produced  Into  slender  splnee. 
A  pungen$,  the  only  siKJcIes,  Is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  It  Is  a  slightly- 
branched  annual,  the  twigs  furnished  with 
lance-shaped  hoary  leaves,  and  terminating 
In  solitary  flower-heads  with  cone-shaped 
involucres.  CA.  A.  B.3 

8IEGESBECKIA.   This  genus  comprises 
a  few  coarse  annual  weeds  of  the  CompoaiUB, 
widely  spread  over  the  wanner  regions  of 
the  globe.    The  readiest  mark  of  recog. 
nitlon  Is  found  in  the  Involucral  scales, 
which  are  In  two  rows,  those  of  the  outer 
row  being  llnear-spathulate  In  form,  twice 
the  length  of  the  otiiers,  and  clothed  with 
'  glandular  pubescence.    The  most  common 
species,  S.  orientalU,  ranges  from  Persia 
eastwards  to  Japan,  and  thence  south  to 
Aiistralla.     It  Is  a  much-branched  erect 
herb  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  opposite 
I  broadly    triangular    or    ovate     coar»ely- 
'  toothed  leaves,  and  leafy  panicles  of  small 
1  yellow  flower-heads.    The  ray-florets  are 
'  Pbortly  strap-shaped   and    pistll-bearing, 
'  tljnse  of  the  disk  tubular  and  perfect ;  the 
'  achones  are  without  pappus,  and  are  half 
enclosed  by  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  recei>- 
tacle.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SIEMPRE  VIVA.  TrijOilion  spitioaum. 
SIETHES.  Allium fi»sile. 
8IEVERRIA.  A  genus  of  ^«awflp having 
the  habit  nearly  of  Qeum,  but  differing  in 
tho  styles  being  jointed,  the  upper  joint 
dissimilar  to  the  lower,  and  usually  de- 
ciduous. S.  montana  from  Austria  and 
S.  replans  from  Switzerland  are  cultivat- 
ed: they  are  herbaceous  plants  about  sU 
inches  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Geum,  and  large  solitary  handsome  yellow 
flowers.  [C.A.J.] 

SIGMOID.  Having  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  the  letter  S. 

SILAUS.  A  genus  of  Umhelliferce,  dis- 
tinguished by  each  half  of  the  fruit  having 
flve  sharp-edged  equal  ribs  with  numerous 
vittffl  In  each  furrow,  and  four  to  six  at 
the  line  of  junction.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Their  leaves  are  usually  In  numerous 
narrow  or  linear  subdivisions.  Tlie  name 
was  used  by  Pliny  to  Indicate  some  umbel- 
liferous plant.  [G.  D.] 

SILBADANI.  A  furniture  wood  of  De- 
merara. 

SILENE.  An  extensive  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Silenece 


of  Caryophyllaeete.  The  species  agree  In 
the  following  characters :— Sepals  united : 
stamens  ten ;  capsule  stalked,  dry,  opening 
at  the  top  with  six  teeth ;  styles  three  to 
four  Of  the  British  species  the  most 
frequent  Is  8.  inflata,  or  Bladder  Campion, 
common  in  comfleids  and  meadows,  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which,  as  well 
as  the  stems,  are  glaucous,  and  with  nu- 
merous panlcled  white  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  greyish-green  inflated 
calyces.  The  Sea  Campion,  S.  tnontinui, 
scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  except 
In  having  smaller  leaves,  shorter  stems,  and 
larger  flowers.  S.acauli»,  the  Moss  Campion, 
Is  a  humble  tufted  plant  with  numerous 
bright  purple  flowers,  and  Is  abundant  on 
the  Scottish  mountains,  of  which  in  June 
and  July  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 
It  Is  found  also  on  some  of  the  mountains 
in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 
Species  Indigenous  to  various  temperate 
countries  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  are  occasionally  cultivated, 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  being  & 
pendula,  integripetala,  Atocion,Knd  Armena, 
all  annuals;  taid  S. Scha/taaai  ElizabeVuB, 
dwarf  perennials.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SILER.  The  generic  name  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  the  calyx  of  which  has  a 
flve-toothed  border ;  and  each  half  of  the 
fruit  has  nine  blunt  ribs,  flve  of  which  are 
more  prominent  than  the  others,  while  the 
remaining  four  have  each  a  vitta  under 
them.  5.  tritodum- is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  triternate  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  CG.  D.] 

SILICLE,  SILICTJLE.  A  slllque  about 
as  broad  as  long,  or  broader. 

SILIQUASTRUM.    Cercis  Siliquastrum. 

SILIQUE.  The  long  pod-like  fruit  of 
crucifers,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  valves 
applied  to  a  frame  on  which  the  seeds 
grow. 

SILIQUOSiE.  A  Llnnsean  order  synony- 
mous with  CrucifercB. 

SILK-COTTON  TREE.  Bombax;  also 
Eriodendron. 

SI  L  K-FLO WER.    CaUiandra  trinervia. 

SILK-TREE.    Acatia  Jultbrissin. 

SILK  WEED.  Asclepias  Comuti,  formerly 
called  A.  syriaca;  also  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Con/ervce. 

SILKY.    The  same  as  Sericeoug. 

SILPHItJM.  A  genus  of  stout  perennial 
herl>s  belonging  to  the  Compositoc,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 
They  have  opposite  whorled  or  alternate 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flower-head8,elther 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
disposed  In  panicles  or  corymbs.  The  chief 
features  of  the  genus  are  the  monopclous 
radiate  beads ;  the  ray-florets  strap-shaped 
and  plstll-bearlng,  the  disk-florets  tubular 
and  sterile;  and  the  broad   flat  perfect 
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achenes  surrounded  by  a  wing  which  is 
uotched  at  the  summit,  and  usually  (but 
!  not  always)  terminates  in  two  short  awn- 
like  teeth,  which  represent  the  pappus. 

The  most  interesting  species  is  the  Com- 
I  pass-plant,  5.  laciniaium,  of  which  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  writes:-*  On  the  wide  open  prairies 
the  leaves  are  said  to  present  their  faces 
uniformly  north  and  south,  whence  It  is 
called  the  Compass>plant.'    In  a  paper  re- 
'  latlng  to  this  plant,  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  January 
I  1862  by  Mr.  Gorrle,  there  are  various  notices 
of  the  plant  by  dlflferent  travellers;  but 
Mr.  Gorrle  states  that  he  Is  unable  to  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  until  a  competent  botanist  shall 
assert  that  the  *  broad  flat  leaves  of  this 
plant  point  due  north  and  south  with  an 
accuracy  as  unvarying  as  that  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,'  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  case— the  more  so  when  we 
And  such  a  note  as  the  following  of  Lieut. 
'  J.  W.All»ert  of  the  United  States  Army:  'It 
Is  said  that  the  planes  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  (8.  laciniatum)  are  coincident  with 
!  the  planes  of  the  meridian,  but  those  I 
have  noticed  must  have  been  influenced 
hy  some  local  attraction   that  deranged 
their  polarity.*    The  plant  is  also  known  as 
,  Pilot-weed,  Polar-plant,  Rosin-weed,  and 
;  Turpentine-weed— the  latter  names  from 
'  the  abundant  resin  exuded  by  its  stems, 
which  grow  to  a  height  of  three  to  six  feet, 
^  as  well  as  by  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate 
in  outline,  and  deeply  pinnatifld,  the  seg- , 
ments  being  again  divided.  The  tuberous  | 
,  roots  of  S.  Itpve,  a  plant  with  smooth 
1  dock-like  leaves,  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
I  of  the  Columbia  River  valley.    8.  terebin- 
I  Viacenm  is  sometimes  called  the  Prairie 
I  Burdock,  from  its  rough  heart-8hai>ed  root- 
leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length.resembling 
'  those  of  the  burdock ;  and  8.  per/oliatum 
I  frets  the  name  of  Cup-plant,  because  the 
'  Kinged  stalks  of  Its  opposite  leaves  are 
I  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  cup  with 
I  the  stem  in  Its  centre.  These  two  last,  with 
I  tbe  Compass-plant  and  others,  have  been 
CQltivated  in  English  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.3 

8ILPHIUM.  A  gum-resin  supposed  by 
some  to  be  obtained  from  Tfiapsia  Silphioih 
and  by  others  from  Prangos  pabularia. 

I     SILVER-BUSH.   AnthyllU  Barba-jovU. 

SILVER-GRAIN.    The  glittering  plates 
observed  in  the  wood  of  many  exogens, 
and  caused  by  the  division  of  the  medul- 
lary plates. 
■     SILVER-TREE.     Leucadendrm    argen- 
:  teum. 

SILVER-WEED.  Potentilla  anserina ; 
also  Argyreia, 

SILVER-WOOD.    Mnuriria;   also  Ouet- 
^  tarda  argentea  and  Qtulania  leetioides. 
'    SILVERY.    Having  a  whitish  metaUic 
hiftre. 

SILVIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceo!, 
containing  two   small    prostrate   under 


shrubs  from  Mexico,  with  opi>osite  leaves, 
and  large  yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  is  tu- 
bular-campanulate,  with  the  apex  divided 
Into  Ave  imbricate  lobes;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  long,  and  the  spreading  limb  Is 
deeply  cut ;  the  stamens  arc  Included,  and 
the  parallel  cells  of  tbe  anthers  are  nearly 
equal,  and  slightly  mucronateat  their  base; 
the  capsule  is  ovate  and  acute.      [W.  C] 

SILYBUM.  Robust  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of  Compo- 
sitcB,  amtjng  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  filaments  united,  and  the 
pappus  In  many  rows.  S.  Marianum,  the 
Milk  Thistle,  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
to  four  feet  or  more,  with  a  furrowed  stem, 
and  large  spreading  wavy  spinous  leaves,  of 
which  those  next  the  root  are  pinnatifld, 
and  variegated  with  green  and  milk-white. 
The  involucre  is  subglobose  and  spinous, 
and  the  florets  purple  with  long  tubes. 
The  speciflc  name  Marianum  was  given  to 
this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that  the 
white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by 
the  falling  of  a  drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
milk.  It  was  formerly  cultivated,  the 
young  leaves  being  used  as  a  spring  salad, 
the  root  boiled  as  a  potherb,  and  the  heads 
treated  like  the  heads  of  the  artichoke.  It 
grows  wild  in  waste  places  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  still  retains  its  place  In 
old-fashioned  gardens.  French  :  Chardon 
Marie;  Carthamemaeuli.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SIMABA.  A  genus  of  Simarubaceoe,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America,  having  the  leaves  alternate, 
and  either  simple  or  ternate  or  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  In  axillary  masses  or  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  Is  small;  the  petals 
four  or  five,  long  and  spreading ;  and  the 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  each  filament  having 
a  scale  adherent  to  it.  The  ovary  consists 
of  four  or  five  carpels,  the  styles  of  which 
are  distinct,  but  become  united  above  Into 
one  having  a  flve-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  drupe  but  often  dry,  usually  having 
the  same  number  of  carpels  as  the  ovary. 
■  Among  the  species  8.  Cedron  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  properties  of  Its  seed.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  large  pinnated 
leaves  with  twenty  or  more  narrow  ellip- 
tical leaflets,  and  its  large  panicles  of  flow- 
ers, which  are  three  or  four  feet  long.  It 
Is  a  small  tree,  native  of  New  Grenada, 
and  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  swan's 
egg,  containing  only  one  seed,  four  of  the 
cells  being  barren. 

The  Ceiron  of  commerce,  which  looks 
like  a  blanched  almond  but  is  larger,  is 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  As  a  remedy  for 
the  bites  of  serpents  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Inhabitants  from  time 
immemorial,  and'was  flrst  reported  In  this 
country  as  deserving  of  notice  in  1699,  but 
it  was  not  till  very  recently  that  anything 
certain  was  known  either  of  the  seed  or  its 
uses.  Part  of  its  reputation  Is  owing  to  Its 
febrifugal  powers  In  intermittent  fever. 
It  being  successfully  prescribed  In  that 
disease  by  the  physicians  of  New  Grenada, 
a  country  abounding  in  forests  of  quln»- 
trees ;  but  it  principally  rests  upon  its 
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efficacy  as  an  antidote  for  the  bites  of 
mialces  scorpions  uid  other  noxious  ani- 
mals, it  being  universally  believed  that  its 
application  will  neutralise  the  poison  even 
of  the  most  dangerous  among  them.  On 
the  latter  account  It  is  so  much  valued,  that 
there  «re  scarcely  any  persons  in  New  Gre- 
nada or  the  adjacent  countrleswbo  havenot 
a  piece  of  this  seed, which  they  always  carr>' 
with  them,  and  a  single  seed  will  sell  for 
four  shillings.  When  a  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived a  small  quantity  mixed  with  water 
is  spplled  to  the  wound,  and  about  two 
I  grains  scraped  into  brandy  (or,  if  It  cannot 
!  be  obuined,  into  water)  Is  given  internal- 
ly. The  active  priuctple  on  which  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  the  Cedron  depend  has 
been  8e|>arated  l)y  M.  Lecoy,  who  has  named 
it  eedrine.  Every  part  of  the  plant  but 
especially  the  seed  is,  owing  to  its  presence, 
intensely  bitter.  Dr.  Seeniann  hss  given  a 
full  account  of  the  Cedron  in  the  Botany 
of  H.  M.  8.  Herald.  [B-  C.j 

SIMARUBACEiB.  An  order  of  polype- 
taious  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs  remarkable  for  the  bitter  taste  of 
their  bark,  and  natives  of  hot  countries,  a 
very  few  only  being  found  without  the 
tniplcs.  They  have  generally  alternate 
compound  leaves  without  transparent  dots; 
no  stipules -.small  unisexual  regular  flowers 
in  axillary  panicles  or  racemes;  three  to 
five  sepals  and  petals ;  as  many  or  twice  as  I 
many  stamens  Inserted  round  the  base  of 
a  disk ;  a  free  lobed  ovary  with  as  many  I 
styles  and  cells  as  lobes ;  and  one  ovule 
laterally  attached  In  each  cell.  The  fruit  Is 
various,  the  seeds  solitary  pendulous,  with 
or  without  albumen,  and  having  a  superior  , 
radicle.  All  the  above  characters  have,  ' 
however,  exceptions  in  Individual  genera,  \ 
and  it  is  only  by  various  combinations  of 
the  majority  of  characters  that  the  order 
can  be  distinguished  from  Ruta£ea,  and 
some  others  which  are  closely  allied. 
Tlilrty  genera  are  referred  to  it,  including 
Qtia$9iat  Simantba,  Ailantus,  Cneorum, 
Briicea,  Suriana,  BrunMUtt  Picramnto,  and 
Balanites. 

STMARCBA.  Thenativesof  Gnlanaapply 
this  nametoatree,soroe  parts  of  which  they 
use  with  great  success  in  dysentery.  Bota- 
nically  it  Is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Simani- 
bacea,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
trees,  with  unisexual  flowers  ;  calyx  small 
cup-shaped.flve-toothed;  petals  flve,Ionger 
than  the  calyx,  spreading;  stamens  five, 
surrounding  as  many  rudimentary  ovaries. 
In  the  female  flowers  are  five  ovaries, 
placed  on  a  disk  surrounded  by  ten  scales 
or  rudimentary  stamens;  styles  five,  se- 
parate below,  above  conjoined  into  one, 
and  terminated  by  a  broader  flve-lobed 
stigma;  fruit  of  five  drupes. 

8.  amara,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  yields  the  drug  known  as  Simaruba- 
bark,  which  Is,  strictly  speaking,  therind  of 
the  root.  It  is  employed  as  a  bitter  tonic 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  in 
various  forms  ctf  indigestion.  In  large 
doses  It  is  said  to  act  as  an  emetic  purga- 
tive and  diaphoretic.    8.  versicolor,  a  Bra- 


sllian  species,  has  similar  properties.  The 
fruits  and  bark  are  used  as  anthelmintics, 
and  an  infusion  of  the  latter  is  employed 
in  cases  of  snake-bite.  The  plant  is  so 
bitter  that  insects  will  not  atuck  it,  on 
which  account  the  powdered  bark  has  been 


feimaruba  amara. 

employed  to  kill  vermin.  S.  glanca,  a 
native  of  Cuba,  furnishes  a  glutinous  juice, 
which  Is  employed  In  certain  cases  of  skin- 
disease.  8.  amara  {ojgHcinalis),  the  Mountain 
Damson,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
hothouses  in  this  country.         [M.  T.  M.] 

SIMBI.    Phaseolustrilobus. 

81METHIS.  A  genus  of  Liliaeete  allied 
to  Anthericum,  but  differing  in  the  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  being  combined  at 
the  base,  the  filaments  being  woolly  on 
the  lower  part,  and  the  seeds  only  two  (or 
one)  in  each  cell  of  the  capsule,  furnished 
with  an  arillus.  It  contains  a  single  spe- 
cies, S.  Wcotor,  common  in  Western  Europe, 
but  in  the  British  Isles  only  found  in  Dor- 
set Devon  and  Kerry.  It  is  a  small  herb 
with  a  slender  rootstock,  emittinga  tuft  of 
thick  and  fleshy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical,  grass-like;  the  scape  branched  at 
the  top,  with  a  paniculate  corymbose  cyme 
of  rather  small  rose-coloured  flowers,  with 
a  spreading  perian th.  [J.  T.  &] 

SIMILARY  PARTS.  The  elementary 
organs  or  tissues  of  plants— such  as  cellu- 
lar tissue,  woody  tissue,  spiral  vessels,  &c 

8IMM0ND8IA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Euphorbiace(B,  in  which  it  is  remarkable 
from  there  being  no  albumen  to  the  seed. 
There  is  but  one  species,  8.  califomica,  a 
small  evergreen  much-branched  bush, 
regularly  forked  and  furnished  with  oppo- 
site oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
Inconspicuous  green  flowers  borne  in  their 
axils.  The  males  are  clustered,  the  fe- 
males solitarj'  and  nodding— the  former 
with  a  five-parted  calyx  and  ten  or  twelve 
stamens,  and  tbe  latter  with  a  five-parted 
calyx  enclosing  a  three-celled  ovary  tipped 
with  three  short  styles.  The  mature  nuts 
resemble  an  ordinary  acorn  in  size  and 
shape.  They  are  said  to  have  a  flavour 
like  Alberts,  but  the  after-taste  is  nauseous, 
and  they  are  apt  to  cause  purging.    The 
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plant  is  cultivated  in  some  botanic  gar- 
;  dens  under  the  name  Brorchia  dichotoma. 
The  genus  commemorates  T.W.  Simmonds, 
a  naturalist  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
I  forth  to  the  West  Indies.  [A.  A-  B.] 

SIMOCHILUa  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
I  order  of  heath  worts.  Its  calyx  is  coloured 
'  four-angled  and  fleshy  in  its  nature,  and 
'  furnished  with  eight  ribs ;  the  border  of 
the  corolla  is  four-cleft,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  two  or  four-celled,  very  rarely  one- 
ceUed.  The  only  species  is  a  Cape  shrub, 
resembling  a  heath,  whose  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  three  or  four  together,  and 
the  flowers  in  terminal  heads.        [G.  D.] 

,  SIMPLE.  Not  consisting  of  several  di&- 
I  tinct  parts. 

I     SIMPLER-S  JOT.    Verbena  oJlHeinalis. 

I  SIMPLICISSIMUS.  Not  divided  or 
j  branched  at  all. 

SIMSIA.  A  genus  of  Compoflito,  natives 
I  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  closely  related  to 
j  HdianOius.  They  are  perennial  herbs  one 
to  three  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  oppo- 
site trilobed  and  toothed,  the  upper  usually 
alternate  and  entire.  The  uniserial  strap- 
'  shaped  yellow  ray-florets  are  neuter,  the 
'  disk-florets  tubular  and  perfect ;  and  the 
compressed  two-awLcd  achenes  are  seated 
on  a  chaffy  receptacle,  enclosed  by  an  in- 
volucre of  two  or  three  series  of  narrow 
scales.  Oercea  belongs  to  this  genus,  and 
i  plant  which  has  been  called  Barrattia 
only  differs  in  the  absence  of  pappus-awns. 
Its  name  commemorates  Dr.  John  Sims,  for 
many  years  editor  of  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8IM80N.  Seneeto  wigarts. 
8INAPIDENDR0N  A  genus  of  Cfrucir 
fera  of  the  tribe  Brasricacea.  They  are 
,  nndershrubs  from  Madeira,  with  the  habJt 
of  Brassica  nigra  or  Sinapia  arvensis,  dif- 
fering from  both  genera  in  the  more 
beaded  pods,  and  especially  In  the  sub- 
i  angular  seeds  partly  imbedded  in  the 
.  somewhat  spongy  dissepiment.    [J.  T.  S.j 

■  8INAPIS.  An  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
word  for  'mustard'  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Crueiferce.  In  the  opinion  of  most  mo- 
dem botanists  this  genus  is  inseparable  by 
any  save  arbitrary  characters  from  Braa- 
tiea.  The  features  especially  assigned  to 
Sinapig  are  the  following :— Calyx  of  four 
spreading  sepals ;  style  small  short  acute ; 
fruit  cylindrical,  its  valves  traversed  by 
one  or  more  prominent  nerves ;  seeds  in 
one  row.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants  found  in  roost  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. 

The  Black  MosUrd,  S.  nigral  yields  the 
greater  portion  of  the  condiment  so  gene- 
nUly  used  in  this  country.  The  plant  is  in- 
digenous, but  is  nevertheless  largely  culti- 
Tated  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  seeds 
•re  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Mixed  with 
those  of  8.  aiba  they  are  crushed  between 
rollers,  and  subsequently  pounded  and 
sifted  twice  or  of  tener.    From  the  residue 


left  on  the  sieve  a  fixed  oil  is  obtained  by 
pressure.  The  powdered  mustard  is  usu- 
ally mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheaten  flour  and  a  small  quantity  of 
turmeric  powder— admixtures  which  are 
readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  The 
term  'flour  of  miistard'  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, as  the  mustard-seeds  themselves 
j  contain  little  or  no  starchy  material.  The 
chemical  Ingredients  of  mustard-seeds 
are  somewhat  complex.  Among  them  are 
a  peculiar  acid  called  myronic  acid,  no- 
ticeable as  containing  a  proportion  of 
sulphur,  and  which,  when  mixed  with 
water  and  a  peculiar  substance  called  my- 
roslne  (analogous  to  albunien),  also  found 
in  mustard-seeds,  yields  Volatile  Oil  of 
Mustard,  which  has  no  separate  existence 
in  the  seeds,  but  is  formed  artificially  in 
the  manner  just  stated.  This  oil  is  very 
acrid,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  rube- 
facient. The  fixed  oil  befiire  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  seed  itself  has  little  or 
no  acridity,  and  has  been  used  as  a  purgar- 
tlve  and  vermifuge. 

Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  employed- 
mustard    medicinally,    while    Columella 
speaks  of  its  irritant  action  on  the  eyes— 
Scqae  laceuenti  fletum  factura  linapii. 

In  modem  medicine  mustard  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  well-known 
form  of  poultice.  If  its  effects  be  properly 
watched,  this  application  Is  safe  and  most 
valuable  where  a  speedy  result  is  desired  ; 
but  if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long, 
especially  in  persons  who  from  disease  or 
other  causes  are  not  sensitive  to  pain,  it 
may  produce  ulceration  and  gangrene. 
Internally  mustard  Is  employed  as  an 
emetic  in  narcotic  poisoning,  &c.  As  a 
condiment  mustard  is  valuable  for  its 
stimulant  effects,  which  render  it  useful 
in  cases  of  weak  digestion,  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  fatty  and  other  Indigestible  arti- 
cles of  feod. 

The  White  Mustard,  S.  dtba.  Is  also  in- 
digenous in  this  country.  Its  seeds  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Mustard, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  externally.  Chemi- 
cally they  differ  in  containing  a  crystal- 
line substance  known  as  sulpho-sinaplsin. 
Moreover,  its  myroslne  yields  with  water 
a  pungetit  oil  of  a  different  character  from 
the  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard  previously 
mentioned.  The  seeds  have  similar  pro- 
perties to  those  of  S.  nigra.  They  have 
been  recommended  to  be  swallowed  whole 
as  stomachics  and  laxatives,  a  process  by 
no  means  free  from  danger.  The  seed- 
leaves  or  cotyledons  of  this  plant,  together 
with  those  of  Lepidium  BOtlvum,  form  the 
well-known  agreeable  salad  known  as 
•  mustard  and  cress.'  The  facility  and  speed 
with  which  this  salad  may  be  grrown  at  all 
seasons  and  in  all  places,  together  with  Its 
wholesome  properties,  are  great  advan- 
tages. It  is,  moreover,  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  watch  the  germination  of 
these  seeds,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  their 
seed-leaves. 

The  seeds  of  8.  arveniit,  the  Common 
Charlock,  yield  an  oil  that  is  good  for 
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'  Imrninir.    lu  France  the  leaves  are  used  as 
I  forage  for  cattle.    It  Is  a  pity  that  in  this 
I  country  no  use  is  made  of  so  common  and 
I  troublesome  a  weed.     The   leares  of  S. 
.  ceruua  are  eaten  in  Japan,  while  the  seeds 
'  furnish  an  oil.    8.junceai»  cultivated  for 
I  its  oil,  called  In  IndU  Soorsa ;  it  is  used 
I  for  burning,  and  also  for  rubbing  the  body 
in  illncM.    Various  other  species  are  culti- 
i  vated  for  their  leaves  or  for  the  oil  de- 
rived from  the  seeds.    Among  them  are— 
8.  chinensis,  8.  dichotoma,  8.  pekinensis,  8. 
rnmoaa,  and  8.  glaitea.     8.  nigra  may  be 
discriminated   by  its  lyrate   leaves,   the 
upper  ones  entire;  and  the  pods  on  sliort 
stulks,  smooth  and   pressed   against  the 
stLMu :  while  in  8.  alba  the  pods  are  spread- 
ing, very  hairy,  and  terminated  by  a  long 
beak  crmtainlng  a  single  seed.    The  micro- 
scopical structure  of   the  skin  of  these 
seeds  is  very  curious,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his  work  on  The 
AduUeraticn  of  Food.  Among  the  six-sided 
cells  constituting  the  outer  skin  of  the 
seed  may  bo  seen,  according  to  this  ob- 
server,   funnel-shaped   cells  penetrating 
into  the  Interior  of  the  seed.  8.nigra,which 
grows  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in 
Palestine,  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
Mustard  of   Scripture,  In  preference  to 
Salvadora.     Bee    Boassioa  and    Diplo- 
TAXI8.  [M.T.M.] 

SINCLAIRIA.  A  trailing  Mexican  bush 
belonging  to  the  Vemonia  tribe  4if  Com- 
positcB,  and  closely  related  to  Androniachia, 
from  which  the  naked  instead  of  frilled 
receptacle  serves  to  distinguish  *t.  It 
has  opposite  stalked  elliptical  leaves,  and 
the  twigs  terminate  in  panicJes  of  -nume- 
rous yellow  flower-heads;  the  ray-florets  are 
strap-shaped  and  pistil-bearing;  the  disk- 
florets  tubular  and  perfect,  and  the  cylin- 
drical-ribbed acbenes  are  crowned  with  a 
biseriai  pappus  of  tawny  rough  hairs.  It 
is  named  after  Dr.  A.  SincUir,  R.N.,  a  bota- 
nist who  collected  largely  in  New  Zealand, 
and  died  there  In  1 861.  [A.  A.  a] 

SINDHOOKA,  SINDUYA.  Indian  names 
for  Vitex  Negurido. 

8IND0C.  An  Indian  name  for  Cullla- 
wan-bark. 

BINDUVARA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  Vi- 
tex trifolia. 

SINISTRORSB.  Twining  to  the  left 
band ;  a  term  usually  confined  to  the  stems 
of  plants. 

SINKFIBLD.    Potemma, 

BINNINOIA.  A  small  genus  of  0t9M- 
racecB  Inhabiting  South  America,  and 
named  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  In  honour 
of  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Bonn,  M.  Sinning.  The  8inningia»  are  suf- 
fruiicose  plants  with  rather  large  fleshy 
more  or  less  ovate  leaves,  a  bell-Bhap«d 
generally  flve-winged  calyx,  a  flve-lobed 
corolla  the  tube  of  which  is  variously  in- 
flated, flve  distinct  glands  surrounding 
the  ovary,  and  a  mouth-shaped  stigma. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ligerias  (of 


which  the  old  Gloxinia  speciosa  of  the  gar- 
dens Is  the  type)«  and  are  frequently  met 
with  in  hothouses.  8.  vel-utxtM  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  genus.    [B.  S.] 

SINUATED.  Having  the  margin  alter- 
nately uneven  with  deep  concavities  and 
convexities.  tSimtoto-defUate  Is  sinuated 
and  dentate  at  the  same  time. 

SINU&  The  recesses  formed  when  the 
edge  of  any  part  is  lobed. 

SIFHOCAMFTLUa  This  name,  derived 
from  the  Greek  siphon  *a  tube*  and  campuios 
'curved,'  In  allusion  to  the  corolla,  isusually 
applied  to  a  genus  of  tropical  American 
undershrubs  of  the  family  LoMiaeea.  The 
flowers  In  some  of  the  species  are  placed 
on  solitary  axillary  stalks,  while  in  others 
they  are  aggregated  into  a  dense  rac«me 
or  corymb.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  with  an 
undivided  tube  which  Is  dilated  or  curved, 
rarely  straight,  its  limb  flve-cleft  and  two- 
lipped,  the  segments  being  of  nearly  equal 
size;  stamens  flve,in8erted  with  the  corolla 
on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx-tube,  two 
or  all  of  the  anthers  hairy  or  pointed  at  the 
top;  ovary  partly  Inferior,  two-celled ;  style 
within  the  corolla;  stigma  divided  into 
two  rounded  lobes;  capsule  two-valved. 
The  flowers  are  showy,  of  a  scarlet  or  yel- 
lowish hue.  Several  species  are  in  culti- 
vation, 8.miero8toma  being  one  of  the  hand- 
somest ;  it  has  closely-packed  corymbs  of 
rich  crimson  flowers.  &  Caoutcfiouc  Is  said 
to  be  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
viscid  juice  which  it  contains.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SIPHON  ACANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Aean- 
thaeete,  containing  a  few  herbs,  natives  of 
Brazil.  It  differs  from  Ruellia  in  having 
a  slightly  swollen  tubular  corolla  with  a 
short  limb,  a  more  fleshy  fruit  with  fewer 
seeds,  and  in  the  flowers  being  without 
bracts,  and  arranged  In  a  splcate  manner 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  fW.  C] 

SIPHONANDRACB^.  An  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons  proposed  by 
Klotzsch  to  Include  the  Vacciniacea  and 
the  tribes  ArkuteoB  and  Andromedeoe  of  Erir 
cacete,  a  rearrangement  which  has  not  been 
generally  adopted. 

SIPHONANDRA.  A  genua  of  Vaccint- 
acea  comprising  a  Peruvian  shrub,  with 
elliptic  spine-pointed  leaves,  and  clustered 
flowers,  whose  diagnostic  characters  reside 
In  the  anthers  and  fllaments  being  all  of 
equal  length,  and  especially  In  the  long 
tubular  anthers,  which  equal  the  corolla 
In  length  and  open  by  two  pores.  The 
name  of  the  genus  Is  expressive  of  this 
peculiarity,  being  derived  from  aiphon  *  a 
tube.'  CM.T.M.3 

SIFHONANTHITS.^  A  genus  of  Verbe- 
nacecB,  by  some  considered  as  only  a  sec- 
tion of  Cleroderutront  containing  those 
species  with  a  funi^el-shaped  corolla,  very 
long  tube,  and  almost  equal  limb.  [W.  OJ 

SIPHONED  A  natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Algce,  rooting  or  merely  attached 
by  the  base,  with  a  simple  or  compoond 
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frond  formed  of  a  aiugle  tlireadsbaped 
branched  cell,  or  of  a  number  of  such  cells 
united  together  into  a  spongy  frond.  It  is 
divisible  Into  two  distinct  suborders:  In  one 
of  which,  CaulerpecB,  the  main  cell  is  filled 
with  a  network  of  branching  fibrils,  amidst 
which  the  minute  zoospores  are  dispersed; 
in  the  other,  Codiece,  the  filaments,  which 
may  be  either  free  or  closely  united  into 
a  common  frond,  are  filled  with  green 
endochrome,  and  give  rise  here  and  there 
to  capsules  which  ultimately  contain  one 
or  more  zoospores.  The  CatUerpea  are  all 
inhabitants  of  warm  coasts,  but  the  Codiea 
are  often  found  in  colder  climates.  In 
either  division  we  have  species  which  are 
truly  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  or  at  the  least 
amphibious.  In  the  second  division  there 
are  many  species,  as  for  example  those  of 
Hodimedat  which  resemble  corallines  from 
the  (iuantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  en- 
ters into  their  composition.  In  Vaucherxa 
and  BryopsU  we  have  the  threads  whether 
branched  or  single  perfectly  free,  and  in 
Botrydium  the  vegetative  part  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  all  that  is  visible  is  a 
mass  of  bladdery  capsules.         [M.  J.  B.] 

SIPHONIA.  To  this  genus  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  our  supply 
of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.  It  belongs 
to  the  EuphorbiacecB,  and  consists  of  some 
half-dozen  species,  one  of  which,  S.  elcLstica, 
is  a  native  of  French  Guiana,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro 
districts  of  Brazil.  They  are  called  Seringa- 
trees  by  the  Brazilians,  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  seringa,  slgrnifying  a  syringe  or 
clyster-pipe,  the  caoutchouc  having  first 
been  used  for  making  those  articles ;  and 


Slphouia  elastica. 

the  generic  name,  derived  from  the  Greek 
»iphon,  has  reference  to  the  same  use. 
The  species  are  trees  varying  from  twenty- 
flvo  to  seventy  or  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  all  contain  a  milky 
juice  in  more  or  less  abundance,  though 
they  do  not  all  yield  caoutchouc  of  good 
quality,  that  from  some  of  the  species  being 
brittle.    Their  leaves  consist  of  three  en- 


tire leaflets  radiating  from  the  top  of  a 
long  stalk,  and  are  clustered  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  and  their  flowers 
arc  borne  in  loosely-branched  panlcles,witli 
numerous  little  branchlets  consisting  of  a 
few  male  flowers  and  a  female  at  the  top. 
Both  sexes  have  a  liell-shaped  five-toothed 
or  five-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla ;  the 
males  containing  a  central  stamen-column 
beanng  five  or  ten  anthers  in  one  or  two 
series  or  whorls  some  distance  below  the 
apex ;  and  the  females  a  three-celled  ovary 
bearing  a  more  or  less  three-lobedtStignia 
with  or  without  a  short  style.  Their  fruit 
is  a  rather  large  capsule  composed  of  three 
one-seeded  pieces,  which  split  in  halves 
when  ripe.  The  raw  seeds  are  poisonous 
to  man  and  to  quadrupeds,  but  macaws 
i  eat  them  greedily,  and  they  are  an  excel- 
I  lent  bait  for  fish ;  long  boiling,  however, 
i  deprives  them  of  their  poison,  and  renders 
>  them  very  palatable.  ■ 
j  The  bulk  of  the  Caoutchouc  exported 
from  Pari,  whence  our  chief  supply  Is 
i  derived.  Is  obtained  from  S.  brasilienais, 
.  which  is  the  one  common  in  the  forests 
of  the  province  of  Para  ;  but  that  brought 
down  to  Para  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro  is  derived  from  8.  lutea  and  S. 
brevifolia.  These  three  species  are  all 
slender  smooth-stemmed  trees  averaging 
one  hundred  feet  in  height:  the  Para  spe- 
cies, however,  yields  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  caoutchouc^  Europeans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  caoutchouc  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century, and  Its  botanical  ; 
history  was  made  known  by  M.  de  la  Cou- 
damlno  in  1736.  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  it  has  become 
such  an  important  article  in  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  It  exists  in  the  tree  i 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  white  milk,  and  is  ; 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk, 
from  which  it  exudes  and  is  collected  in  I 
little  earthen  vessels,  and  afterwards  con-  I 
verted  Into  the  black  homogenecms  elastic 
mass  familiar  to  us  as  india-rubber,  by 
pouring  the  milk  upon  moulds  and  imme- 
diately holding  them  over  the  dense  smoke 
caused  by  burning  the  nuts  of  the  Urucuri 
palms  lAttalea  excelaa  and  Cocos  coronata) 
until  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  another 
coating,  when  the  process  is  repeated  un- 
til the  requisite  thickness  is  obtained,  and 
the  mould  is  then  removed.  Formerly 
these  moulds  were  always  in  the  form  of 
shoes  or  bottles,  and  hence  one  of  the 
kinds  of  caoutchouc  Is  known  commer- 
cially as  bottle-rubber;  but  they  are  now 
frequently  shaped  something  like  battle- 
dores for  folding  linen,  only  thinner.  In 
1863  65,649  cwts.  of  caoutchouc  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom.  [A.  S.] 

SIPHONODON.  A  name  given  by  Grif- 
fith to  a  tree  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
which  constitutes  a  genus  agreeing  in 
most  respects  with  the  order  Celastrace(P, 
but  very  peculiar  In  the  structure  of  its 
pistil.  The  ovary,  half  immersed  in  the 
calyx,  has  numerous  unlovulate  cells  ar- 
ranged in  two  or  four  series ;  and  the  co- 
nical upper  portion  has  a  cavity  at  the 
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top,  Btlgroatic  Inside,  from  the  centre  of 
which  arises  a  style-like  column,  the  ho- 
mology of  which  iB  not  well  understood. 
The  only  species  known  has  alternate  cre- 
nate  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  an  unii>el  of  three  or  four 
•mall  greeuish-yeUow  flowers. 

8IPIRI-TRBB.    Nectandra  SodUaU 

SIPO-DE-CHUMBO.    Cu$cutaracemo$a. 

8IRABALLI.  A  fragrant  valuable  tim- 
ber of  Demerara,  supposed  to  l>e  the  pro- 
duce of  a  Nectandra  or  Oreodaphiie. 

8IRI,  or  SI RIH.    Chavica  Siriboa. 

SIRIEHODT.  A  South  African  name 
for  Tarchonanthvu  camphurcUm. 

SIRITCH.  An  Arab  name  for  the  tweet 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orienttUe. 

SIRKL  An  Indian  grass,  Sacchansm 
Munjia. 

8ISARUM.    Stum. 

SISON.  A  genus  of  UmMlifera,  In 
which  each  half  of  the  fruit  has  Ave  nar- 
row equal  ribs,  and  one  club-shaped  vitta 
In  each  groove.  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
the  uppermost  leaves  narrower  and  more 
deeply  divided  than  the  lower.  8.  Amo- 
tnum  Is  a  species  well  known  In  some  parts 
of  Britain,  with  cream-coloured  flowers  and 
aromatic  seeds.  The  name  Is  said  to  be 
from  the  Celtic  'siuw  '  running  stream,' 
some  of  the  species  formerly  included  grow- 
ing In  moist  localities.  CO.  D.} 

STSSOO.  Dalbergia  8l$»oo,  a  valuable 
timber-tree  of  India. 

SISYMBRIUM.  A  genns  of  uninteresting 
lierbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Cruci- 
fercct  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
several  allied  genera.  There  are  numerous 
species,  of  which  the  most  frequent  in  Bn- 
tal n  are:  S.  AUiaria,oT  Garlic  Mustard,  some- 
times called  Sauce-alone,  a  tallish  hedge- 
weed  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  white 
flowers,  and  erect  pods:  S.  ojflcinale,  an 
erect  branched  plant,  with  rough  stems 
and  leaves,  the  latter  jagged  with  the 
points  turned  backwards  (runclnate),  mi- 
nute pale-yellow  flowers,  and  rough  pods, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem— a 
common  hedge-weed;  and  8.  Thalianiim, 
another  hedge-weed  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  and 
slender  stems  bearing  a  few  inconspicu- 
ous white  flowers.  The  other  species  are 
of  less  common  occurrence,  but  possess 
no  interest.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SISTRINCHIUM.  A  genus  of  Irldaceoi, 
the  species  of  which  are  Indigenous  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  America 
and  New  Holland.  They  are  herbs  having 
fibrous  roots  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
a  stem  frequently  branched,  a  two-valved 
general  spathe,  inconspicuous  flowers,  a 
perianth  consisting  of  six  parts,  three 
stamens,  an  Inferior  three-celled  many- 
seeded  capsule,  and  round  seeds.    8.  ga- 


laxoideB  Is  a  mild  purgative,  and  used  as 
such  in  South  America.  [B.  &] 

SITAL-PATI.  An  Indian  name  for  mats 
made  from  Marania  dichotMna. 

SrrOBOLIUM.    Demutadtia. 

8ITC&  The  position  occupied  by  aa 
organ. 

SIUM.  A  genus  of  UmbeXUfercB,  In 
which  the  fruit  is  compressed  iateraUx> 
and  crowned  by  the  head-shaped  styles ; 
each  half  of  it  has  five  equal  blunt  ribs, 
and  numerous  oil-cells  in  the  furrows,  as 
well  as  at  the  line  of  junction.  The  spe- 
cies are  terrestrial  or  aquatic  herbs,  chiefly- 
found  In  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Their  leaves  vary 
greatly  in  subdivision  and  outline.  The 
name  is  from  the  Celtic  aiu  'water,'  in 
allusion  to  their  habitat  [G.  D.] 

Of  the  several  species  of  strong-smeUlngr 
weedy-looking  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  only  one  Is  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses—S.  Sisarum,  better  known  by  its 
common  name  of  Skirret.  This  plant,  al- 
though usually  treated  as  an  annual,  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  China,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since 
A.D.  1548.  The  lower  leaves  are  pinnated, 
having  from  five  to  nine  oval  oblongr 
leaflets  flnely  toothed ;  at  the  base  they 
are  sheathing  and  of  a  reddish  colour  ; 
the  stem,  which  rises  about  a  foot  high.  Is 
channelled,  and  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  roots,  for 
which  this  plant  is  cultivated,  are  com- 
posed of  small  fleshy  tubers  about  the  slse 
of  the  little  flnger,  joined  together  at  the 
crown.  When  boiled  and  served  with 
butter  they  form  a  nice  dish,  declared  by 
Worlidge,  when  writing  In  1682,  to  be  *  the 
sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasiuit  of 
roots.'  iW.  B.  B.J 

8KIMMIA.  The  name  of  a  genns  of 
evergrreen  shrubs,  with  oblong  entire 
stalked  leathery  dotted  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  are 
polygamous,  with  a  four-parted  persistent 
calyx ;  four  petals ;  four  deciduous  sta- 
mens attached  to  the  receptacle  alternate 
with  the  petals;  a  fleshy  four-lobed  disk 
and  a  free  ovary,  with  a  solitary  pendulous 
ovnie  in  each  of  its  four  c«ll8.  The  fruit  Is 
fleshy  and  drupe-Ilke,  with  four  cartilagi- 
nous one-seeded  stones,  containing  an 
albuminous  embryo. 

The  true  position  of  the  genus  is  doubt- 
ful, it  having  been  referred  to  CekutracecB 
and  Aurantiacea.  Professor  Oliver,  in  his 
memoir  on  the  latter  group,  says  that  the 
present  genus  differs  from  citronworts 
in  its  albuminous  seeds,  stamens  in  one 
row,  and  abortion  or  tendency  to  abortion 
of  one  sex.  In  other  respects  it  Is  ex- 
ceedingly like  Aurantiaeea  In  structure, 
especially  agreeing  in  the  form  of  the 
pistil,  and  in  the  succulent  fruit.  8.ja- 
ponica  is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing  hoUy-lIke 
shrub,  with  dark  shining  evergreen  entire 
flat  leaves,  and  clusters  of  bright  red  ber- 
ries, which  give  the  plant  a  very  handsome 
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appearance.  It  ia  now  frequent  In  caltivar 
tion.  Ctber  species  are  natives  of  Northern 
India  and  Japan.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SKINNERA.  A  genua  of  OnagraeecBt 
dlstinguiabed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
being  dilated  above  the  seed-vessel,  the 
petals  small  and  scale-like,  and  the  fruit  a 
many-seeded  berry.  S.  excorticata^  alias 
Fuchsia  excortieata,  is  a  New  Zealand  shrub, 
with  the  leaves  alternate  acute  slightly 
toothed,  and  whitish  beneath ;  the  calyx 
purple  and  yellow-green,  the  petals  violet. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  an  English  botanist.        [G.  D.] 

SKINNERIA.  A  genus  of  Ckmvolvulacece, 
containing  a  single  species,  a  caaspitose 
herb  from  India.  The  calyx  consists  of 
Ave  sepals ;  the  corolla  Is  small  and  some- 
what urceolate;  the  single  style  has  a 
two-lobed  capitate  stigma ;  and  the  ovary 
l8  one-celled,  and  has  four  ovules.  [W.  C.J 

8KIRRET.    8ium  Sisarum. 

SKULLCAP.   Scutellaria. 

SKUNKWEED.    Symplocarjnu  fcetidua. 

SLASHED.   The  same  as  Laciniate. 

SLATE-GREY.  Grey  bordering  on  blue. 

SLAYEWOOD.    Simaruba  qfflcinalia. 

SLEEP- AT-NOON.  Tragopogon  prateruia. 

SLEEP  WORT.    Lactuca  aativa. 

SLIMT.   The  same  as  Mucous. 

SLIPPER-PLANT.    Pedilanthua. 

6UPPBRW0RT.    Calceolaria. 

8L0AK.  8L0KE,  or  SLOUKAWN.  Sy- 
nonyms partly  of  the  common  Porphyree, 
partly  of  Ulvce,  but  more  especially  of  the 
lormer.  the  latter  being  usually  called 
iGreenSloke.  [M.J.  B.J 

8L0ANEA.  A  tropical  American  genus 
of  TiliacecB,  comprising  upwards  of  thirty 
species,  some  of  which  on  slight  differ- 
ences have  been  separated  as  distinct 
Reiiera  with  the  names  Ablania,  Dasynema, 
and  Danycarpua.  They  are  trees,  often  up- 
wards of  ahundred  feet  high,with  alternate 
featber-veined  leaves,  either  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  and  varying  in  length  from  a 
few  inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half, 
with  the  inconspicuous  white  or  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  racemes  pani- 
cles or  clusters  in  their  axils.  The  sta- 
mens are  very  numerous,  inserted  on  a 
broad  flat  and  not  conical  disk,  as  In 
EUeocarpus.  Tlie  fruits  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  orange, 
of  a  woody  consistence,  clothed  outside 
with  stout  bristles  like  those  on  the  husk 
of  a  Spanish  chestnut,  and  when  ripe  split 
Into  four  or  Ave  pieces,  with  a  few  seeds 
in  each.  The  wood  of  many  species  is- 
extremely  hard  and  diflncnit  to  work ;  that 
of  8.jamaicengia  is  known  in  Jamaica  as 
Breakaxe  and  Ironwood.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder 
of  the  British  Museum.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SLOE.   The  fruit  ml  Prunue  tpinosa. 


SLOGWOOD.    Hv/elandiapendula. 

SLOKE.  The  edible  Porphyrce;  also 
called  Laver.  — ,  GREEN.  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  Viva,  also  called 
Oystergreen.    See  Bloak. 

SMALLAQB.  The  Wild  Celery,  Apium 
graveolejis. 

SMARAGDINUS.    Grass-green. 

SMARTWEED.    Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

8MEATHMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Paesi- 
/loracece  from  tropical  Africa,  remarkable 
for  its  erect  habit,  in  a  natural  order  in- 
cluding so  many  creepers  and  twiners. 
The  three  or  four  species  comprising  the 
genus  have  alternate  oblong  or  obovate 
often  serrated  leaves,  and  axillary  white 
flowers.  Both  calyx  and  corolla  (or  peri- 
gone,  as  some  writers  call  them)  are 
flve-lobed ;  the  corona  is  urn-shaped,  the 
stamens  twenty,  and  the  styles  five  in 
number;  whilst  the  fruit  is  an  inflated 
one-celled  flve-valved  capsule,  enclosing 
numerous  seeds.  8.  Icevigata  has  for  some 
years  been  an  inmate  of  our  hothouses, 
being  one  of  the  numerous  introductions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wljitfleld  from  Sierra 
Leone.  [B.  a] 

SMILACE^  An  order  of  monocotyle- 
donl,  with  the  six  petal-like  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  six  stamens,  and  three-celled 
free  ovary  of  Liliacete,  but  differing  from 
that  order  in  their  netted  veined  leaves, 
and  in  their  fruit  being  a  small  berry  in- 
stead of  a  capsule.  They  are  for  the  most 
imrt  climbers  with  small  flowers,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate parts  of  the  world.  The  order  is  re- 
stricted to  the  large  genus  Smilax,  with 
one  or  two  lately  separated  from  it,  and 
Ripogonum,  Many  botanists  unite  it  with 
LiliaceoB  as  a  tribe  or  suborder. 

SMILACINA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  principally  inhabiting  North  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  Smilacece.  S.  bi/olia 
is  a  small  plant,  having  the  stem  furnished 
with  two  alternate  triangular  leaves;  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  white  and  four- 
parted,  grow  In  the,  form  of  a  spiked 
raceme;  stamens  four;  fruit  a  two-celled 
berry,  yellow  with  brown  spots.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  North  of  Europe.  Several  Ame- 
rican species  are  cultivated.      [C.  A.  J.] 

SMILAX.  An  extensive  genus,  giving 
its  name  to  the  order  Smilacetp.  The  spc^ 
cles  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  Tlie  rootstocks  are 
tuberous  or  fibrous;  the  stems  usually 
prickly;  the  leaves  stalked  net-veined, 
and  bearing  on  either  side  of  the  leafstalk 
a  tendril ;  and  the  flowers  are  in  globular 
heads,  sessile  or  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  rarely  clustered,  still  more  rarely 
solitary.  The  latter  are  polygamous,  and 
have  a  six-parted  spreading  perianth,  the 
three  outer  segments  of  which  are  rather 
larger  than  the  three  inner;  stamens  six, 
fliaments  thread-like;  fruit  baccate,  one  to 
three-seeded. 
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Some  of  the  species  of  this  genasfarnlsb 
tbe  drug  known  as  Sarsaparilla,  so  called 
from   ibe  Spanish  aarza  'a  bramble/  and 
,  pariUa  '  a  vine,'  In  allusion  to  the  thorny 
I  stems  of  the  plants.    The  Sarsaparilla  of 
I  the  shops  consists  of  the  roots,  to  which 
'  are  attached  portions  of  the  rootstocks,  of 
various  species  of  this  genus.    It  is  by  no 
means  clearly  ascertained  what  are  the 
exact  species  yielding  the  varieties  of  this 
drug  met  with   lu  commerce.    That  Im- 
ported from  Columbia  and  Guatemala  is 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  S.  offlcituUia, 
aiexicau  SarsaiNurilla  Is  yielded  by  ii.medicat 


Smllax  medlea. 

Brazilian  or  Rio  Neerro  Sarsaparilla  is  fur- 
nished by  &  papyracea.  Other  species  are 
mentioned  as  occasionally  used,  but  much 
doubt  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  spe- 
cies named  8.  SaraaparUUif  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  Sutcs,  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  medicinally,  notwitlistanding  its 
name. 

In  commerce  the  various  kinds  of  Sar- 
saparilla are  divided  into  two  principal 
groups,  accordingtothequantity  of  starchy 
material  they  contain.  The  mealy  Sarsa- 
parlllas  contain  an  abundance  of  farina- 
ceous matter  in  the  inner  part  of  the  rind. 
To  this  group  belong  Caraccas  Sarsaparilla, 
the  produce  probably  of  S,  Oiffleinalis  or  S. 
aiphilUica;  Brazilian  Sarsaparilla,  which  is 
Imported  in  cylindrical  bundles,  and  is 
considered  to  consist  of  the  roots  of  8. 
papyracea  and  S,  offlcinalia ;  and  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  the  botanical  origin  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  non-mealy  Sarsaparillas 
are  known  as  Jamaica  or  Red-bearded  Sar- 
saparilla, which  is  Imported  into  Jamaica 
from  C«)lumbla,  and  Is  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  8.  officinalis ;  what  Is  known  as 
Lima  Sarsaparilla,  which  belongb  to  thi4 
division,  consists  of  roots,  imported  not 
only  from  Lima,  but  also  from  Costa  Rica. 
8.  offlcxnalia  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the 
source  whence  these  kinds  are  derived ; 
Vera  Cruz  Sarsaparilla  is  the  produce  of 
8.  tnedica. 

Of  these  several  kinds,  the  Jamaica  and 
Lima  sorts  are  most  esteemed ;  the  more 
acrid  the  taste,  the  higher  the  value  set  on 


the  drug.  The  immediate  effects  of  Sar- 
saiNiriila  are  those  of  a  diaphoretic ;  in 
large  doses  it  creates  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Its  more  remote  effects  appear  to  be  those 
of  a  tonic;  it  is  considered  a  valuable  re- 
medy in  those  weakened  and  depraved 
conditions  ascribed  to  a  poisoned  state  of 
the  blood— hence  it  is  administered  In  old 
syphilitic  cases.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  in  certain  skin-diseases.  Practitioners, 
however,  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  >'alue 
of  the  drug,  as  much  as  botanists  do  as  to 
the  proper  species  to  be  employed.  Much 
of  this  uncertainty  no  doubt  depends  upon 
the  employment  of  an  inert  kind. 

Pereira,  from  whose  work  on  ilaUria 
Medica  these  remarks  have  been  conden  sed, 
also  alludes  to  the  China  root,  the  produce 
of  8.  Cftino,  which  was  first  introduced  from 
China  in  a.d.1535  as  an  infallible  remedy  for 
gout.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  so- 
called  infallible  remedies,  and  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  8.  (upera,  a  native  of  tbe 
South  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  yields  Italian 
Sarsaparilla,  which  has  tbe  same  properties 
as  the  American  kinds.  8.  ovalifolia  is  used 
medicinally  in  India,  as  are  also  the  large 
tuberous  rootstocks  of  8.  lancectfolia.  Auft- 
tralia  also  supplies  a  medicinal  species,  & 
gll/ciphylla ;  of  this  species  the  leaves  also 
are  used  as  tea.  8.  Macabucha  is  employed 
In  the  Philippines  in  dysentery  and  other 
complaints.  8.  anceps  is  employed  medi- 
cinally In  the  Mauritius.  Tbe  fact  that  so 
many  species  are  employed  medicinally.  In 
HO  many  quarters  of  tbe  globe,  Is  strong 
evidence  of  their  value. 

Other  species  furnish  articles  of  food: 
such  are  8.  China,  the  rootstocks  of  which 
are  eaten  by  the  Chinese.    The  rootstocks 

'  of  8.  Pseudo-China  are  manufactured  into 
a  kind  of  beer  in  South  Carolina;  they  are 
also  used  to  fatten  hogs.  The  young  shoota 
of  some  of  the  species  are  employed  as 

I  asparagus  In  Persia,  &c.  The  rootstocks 
of  8.  China  yield  a  yellow  dye  with  alum, 
a  brown  one  with  sulphate  of  iron.    The 

,  pliant  stems  of  8.  Pseudo-China  and  other 
species  are  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  baskets,  &c  Several  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation,  more  as  objects  of  t>otanlcal 
interest  than  for  any  beauty.  The  name 
8mUax  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  to 
designate  some  poisonous  tree ;  others  de- 
rive the  name  from  smiU,  a  cutting  or  i 
scratching  implement,  in  allusion  to  the 
rough  prickles  on  tbe  stem.       [M.  T.  M.] 

SMITHIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosce  of 
the  suborder  PapUionaeecet  consisting  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  tropical  Asia  ; 
and  Africa,  with  pinnate  leaves,  small  ' 
leaflets,  and  yellow  purple  or  blue  flowers 
in  axillary  racemes.  The  genus  Is  exceed- 
ingly well  defined  by  its  deeply  two-cleft 
striate  calyx,  by  the  stamens  united  In  two 
parcels,  and  by  the  jointed  pod  folded  back 
into  the  calyx  as  in  Vraria  and  Lourea.  It 
consists  of  about  eighteen  species,  some 
of  them  handsome,  but  chiefly  to  be  reck- 
oned among  tropical  weeds.  Some  are 
.said  to  have  sensitive  leaves. 

SMOKE-PLAXT.    Rhus  Cottntu. 
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SMOKEWOOD.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

SMOKY.  Having  a  dull  greyish-black 
colour. 

SMOOTH.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  any  sort  of  uueveuuess. 

SMUT.  An  affection  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  natural 
order,  deriving  its  name  from  the  black 
soocy  mass  into  which  the  receptacle  of 
the  germen  and  the  base  of  the  glumes 
are  converted,  the  pistil  and  stamens  being 
completely  abortive.  It  commences  its 
growth  long  before  the  sheath  opens  to 
give  liberty  to  the  Inflorescence.  Smut  is 
produced  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Ustila- 
go,  belonging  to  the  division  Coniomycetea, 
and  characterised  by  its  simple  spores 
springing  at  first  from  delicate  threads  or 
produced  in  the  form  of  closeiy-packed 
cells,  which  ultimately  break  up  into  a 
powdery  mass.  It  is  far  more  common  in 
oats  and  barley  than  in  wheat,  and  some- 
times does  considerable  damage,  affecting 
the  ultimate  produce ;  but  as  the  spores 
are  blown  away  at  an  early  stage,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  malady,  like  bunt, 
at  harvest,  it  is  not  much  regarded  by 
agriculturists.  It  is  a  common  notion  in- 
deed amongst  them  that  it  may  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  dressing,  and  several 
preparations  are  sold  for  the  purpose,  which 
make  great  promise,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  fungus  that  they 
must  be  wholly  inoperative.  The  spores 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  grain 
Itself.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  they 
are  ready  in  the  soil  to  contaminate  the 
young  plant.  We  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  Impregnate  grain  with  smut,  though 
rubbing  healthy  seeds  with  bunt-spores 
seldom  or  never  fails.  The  probability  is 
that  the  smut-spores  require  a  long  season 
of  rest  before  their  germination  takes 
place,  whereas  bunt-spores  develope  their 
peculiar  spawn  a  few  hours  after  being 
84>wii.  Smut  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  ceresiis  are  cultivated,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  hot  banks  of  the  Indian 
River  Soane  •  and  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tions according  to  the  different  plants  upon 
which  it  is  developed,  but  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  separation  of  several  species. 
On  Indian  corn  it  attains  an  enormous  size, 
measuring  frequently  some  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  Smut  fungus  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Ustilago  aegetum.      [M.  J.  B.] 

SMT7T-0ALLS.    The  same  as  Bunt. 

SMTRNIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Unibell\fer(e,  known  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  having  five  ribs,  three  of  which  are 
prominent  and  sharp,  and  the  two  mar- 
ginal ones  Indistinct ;  there  is  a  single 
vltta  in  each  furrow.  The  species  are 
biennial  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  and  East- 
em  Europe,  with  umbels  of  yellow  or  yel- 
low-green flowers.  One  species,  5.  Olitsa- 
trum,  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  ;  its  flavour  is  strong,  resembling 


that  of  celery,  and  It  is  used  as  a  potherb. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  smur- 
na,  one  of  the  names  uf  myrrh,  in  allusion 
to  the  odour.  [G.  D.] 

The  Alisander  or  Alexanders,  8.  Oluaa- 
tnim,  is  a  biennial,  a  native  of  Briuin,  and 
usually  met  with  near  the  sea,  as  well  as 
In  the  vicinity  of  old  residences,  where  it 
might  have  been  formerly  cultivated.  The 
plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  stem-leaves  being  ternate  stalked  ser- 
rate, and  of  a  imle-green  colour.  Before  the 
introduction  of  celery ,the  leafstalks,  which 
are  the  partsthat  are  edible,  were  blanched 
and  used  either  as  a  salad  or  putherb.  Tlie 
flavour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  celery, 
but  is  stronger  and  not  so  agreeable,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  neglected,  and 
we  believe  is  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SNAG.    Prunus  epinoaa. 

SNAIL-FLOWER.    Phaaeolua  Caracalla, 

SNAIL-PLANT.  Medicago  acutetlata,  and 

also  M.  Helix ;  the  pods  of  these  are  called 

snails  from  their  resemblance  tu   those 

mollusks. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  The  root  of  Polygala 
Senega.  — ,  BLACK.  Botrophia  actieoidea ; 
also  Sanicula  viarilandica.  — ,  BUTTON. 
Eryngiam  aquaticum;  also  Liatria.  — , 
CANADA.  Aaarum  canadeii^  — ,  CEY- 
LON. The  tubers  of  Ariactma  papillosum. 
—, VIRGINIAN.  Ariatolochia  Serpentaria. 
— ,  WHITE.   Hupatorium  ageratoidea. 

SNAKE'S-BBARD.    Ophiopogon. 

SNAKE'S-HEAD.    FrUillaria  Meleagria ; 
also  an  American  name  for  CheUme. 
SNAKE'S-TAIL.    Lepturua  incurvua. 
SNAKE'S-TONGUB.    Lygodium, 
SNAKEWHEED.  Polygonum  Biatorta. 

SNAKE  WOOD.  Broaimum  Aubletii, 
sometimes  called  Piratinera  guianenaia. 

SNAPDRAGON.  Antirrhinum  majua ; 
also  iSttene  Aiitirrhina.  — ,  JAMAICA. 
Ruellia  tvJ>eroaa,  now  called  Cryphiacanthua 
barbadenaia. 

SNAP-TREE.    Justida  hyaaopifolia. 

SNAPWEED.     Impatiena. 

SNEEZEWEED.    Selenium  aidumnale. 

SNEEZEWOOD.    Pteroxy Ion  utile. 

SNEEZEWORT.    Achillea  Ptarmica. 

SNOWBALL  TREE.  The  sterile-flow- 
ered variety  of  Viburnum  OpxUua,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Gueldres  Rose. 

SNOWBERRY.  Chiococca  racemoaa.  — 
CREEPING.    Chiogenea. 

SNOWDROP.    QaXarUhuanivalia. 

SNOWDROP  TREE.  Chionanthua  vir- 
ginica;  also  Haleaia. 

SNOWFLAKE.  iettayum.  —.SPRING. 
Eriiiosma. 

SNOWPLOWER.  Chionanthuavirginica. 
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SNOWMOCLD.    Lanosa  nivalis. 
SNOW-PLANT.   Protococcus. 
ROAPBERUY.     The  seed  of  Sapindus 
SiiponariOt  S.  emarginattUt  and  other  spe- 

ClfA. 

SOAPNUT.  The  fruit  of  Acacia  coneirma 
(alias  Mimosa  abstergens). 

SOAP-PODS.  The  Chinese  name  of  the 
pods  of  several  species  of  CiBsalpinia. 

SOAP.ROOT,   EGYPTIAN.     GypsophUa 

Strnthium. 
SOAPWOOD.    CMhratinifolia. 

SOAPWORT.  Saporiaria,  especially  8. 
oiJlcinalis ;  also  Yaecaria  vulgaris. 

60 BOLE.    A-ereeping  rooting  stem. 

80BOLEW8KIA.  A  genus  of  Cruciferm 
from  Southern  Russia.  The  plants  have 
stalked  cordate-reniform  toothed  leaves, 
elongated  racemes  of  white  flowers,  and 
an  indehlscentwingless  oblong-compressed 
one-celled  one-seeded  pouch.       [J.T.S.] 

60BRALIA  One  of  the  genera  of  or- 
chids of  the  tribe  VaniUidce,  comprising 
about  twenty-five  tropical  American  spe- 
cies, all  terrestrial  plants  with  slender  tall 
reedy  stems,  clothed  with  leaves  which 
are  often  plicate,  and  bearing  upon  their 
summits  several  often  very  large  and  ex- 
tremely showy  flowers,  which  In  some 
species  are  of  a  thin  almost  transparent 
nature.  It  has  nearly  equal  sepals  joined 
at  their  bases,  similar  or  very  slightly 
different  petals,  an  undivided  or  ihree- 
lobed  cucullate  lip  rolled  round  the  long 
column,  which  is  thin-edged  and  thickened 
upwards,  with  a  trifld  anther-bed,  having 
the  anther  attached  to  thd central  of  the 
three  fleshy  segments.  The  original  and 
finest  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Peruvian 
S.  dicliotoma,  whicto  Pdppig  describes  as 
having  bamboo-like  stems  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high  forming  impenetrable 
thickets,  and  flowers  two  inches  long, 
white  externally  and  violet  internally. 
Other  species,  however,  far  exceed  this  In 
the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers— such, 
for  example,  as  the  S.  macrantha  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  the  very  fugitive  flower 
of  which  measures  eight  inches  across,  and 
varies  from  rich  purple  to  very  pale  rose- 
colour  or  nearly  white.  [A.  8.] 

SOCRATEA.  A  small  genus'  of  palms 
inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
and  formerly  associated  with  the  old  genus 
Iriartea  {Deckeria^  from  which  it  may, 
however,  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
being  very  bitter  In  every  part.  This  pro- 
perty disqualifies  the  leaves  from  being 
eaten  as '  cabbage/  and  in  Central  America 
has  obtained  for  these  palms  the  name  of 
Palmas  araargas.  In  contradistinction  to 

I  the  different  species  of  Iriartea,  which 
are  termed  there  Palmas  dulces,  and  are 
used  as  food.    The  Socrateas  are  fine  un- 

'  armed  trees,  bearing  a  crown  of  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  with  generally  sinuate-dentate 
segments,  below  which  the  spadices  ap- 
pear.  The  spadix  is  enveloped  in  five  to 


eight  spathes,  and  one  and  the  same 
spadix  bears  monoecious  flowers.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  three-leaved  «lrx 
and  corolla,  both  valvate,  twenty-four  or 
more  stamens,  and  a  small  rudimentair 
germen  ;  the  female  flowers  have  the  sane 
kind  of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  the  latter  l8 
imbricate ;  there  are  no  stamens  or  sta- 
minodes,  and  the  germen  Is  three-cdled, 
developing  Into  an  elliptical  or  oblong- 
obovate  one  or  two-seeded  berry  of  an 
orange  or  yellow  colour.  [B.  S.]     i 

60CRATESIA.  A  genus  of  Focoawewp. 
comprising  a  Central  American  shrub  with 
flve-nerved  leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes,  protected  by  scarlet 
bracts;  the  calyx  Is  short, tubular, wiih 
flve  radiating  tubular  processes  at  tl«  I 
base ;  the  filaments  are  of  unequal  lenptU, 
and  the  anthers  open  by  two  pores  at  the 
top.  [M.T.MJ 

SODA.    An  alkaline  product  of  sewal 
species  of  Salsola,  SwasdOt  and  Saliainua.    \ 

SOFTWOOD,  BLACK.    MyrsinelaUi. 

SOGALGINA.  A  genus  of  Cmpot&tt, 
comprising  two  Mexican  weeds  furnished 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  three-nerred 
leaves,  and  solitary  stalked  yellow  floww- 
heads.  The  generic  name  is  an  anagrua 
of  Galinsoga,  a  genus  with  which  th«  , 
plants  were  formerly  confounded.  Thff 
differ  in  the  Involucral  scales  being  in 
more  than  one  series,  and  in  the  two- 
lipped  ray-florets,  the  outer  lip  larger  and 
toothed,  the  inner  of  two  linear  lobeseitbe 
separate  or  grown  together.      [A  A.  BJ 

80JA  (or  SOYA)  hispida  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  LegumimsafA 
the  tribe  Papilionacece,  and  much  cultl-  • 
vated  in  tropical  Asia  on  account  of  iti 
beans,  which  are  used  for  preparing  a 
well-known  brown  and  slightly  salt  sauce 
(Soy),  used  both  in  Asia  and  Europe 
for  flavouring  certain  dishes,  esiwialli 
beef,  and  supposed  to  favour  digestion.  Of 
late  it  has  been  cultivated  as  an  oil-irianL 
5.  hispida  Is  an  erect  hairy  herb,  wiu 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemoec 
flowers,  which  have  a  five-cleft  calyx, » 
papilionaceous  corolla,  ten  diadelphooa sta- 
mens, and  an  oblong  pod  which  contains 
from  two  to  flve  ovate  compressed  seedi 
Modem  botanists  generally  refer  the  plaiii 
to  Glycinb  :  which  see.  [B.  S.j 

SOLA,  or  SOLAH.  The  light  Indim 
Spongewood  of  Bengal,  Madiywmeat  si- 
pera. 

SOLANACE^    (Cestracm,  Nightshaio'  , 
An   order   of    perigynous    raonopeialoBS 
dicotyledons,  characterised  by  regular  or 
nearly  regular  flowers  ;  the  stamens  in- 
serted In  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  equal  to 
number  to  and  alternate  with  Its  lobes;  t 
free  two-celled  ovary  with  several  ovule*  |! 
in  each  cell ;  and  albuminous  seeds  in  a 
berry  or  capsule.    It  is  thus  easily  i\fl^ 
guished  from  all  others,  except  &ropktiia- 1 
riacecB,  from  which  it  Is  only  separated  hy  • 
the  more  regular  flowers ;  while  some  g^  i 
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nera  are  quite  Intermediate.  The  SolanaceoB 
generally  are  herbs  or  shrubg,  very  rarely 
trees,  with  alternate  leaves  often  in  pairs, 
one  smaller  than  the  other ;  the  lnflore»- 
cence  terminal,  or  more  frequently  axillary 
or  a  little  above  the  axil.  They  are  natives 
of  all  tropical  countries,  more  especially 
America,  and  a  few  are  found  in  more 
temperate  climates.  Many  are  remarkable 
for  their  strong  narcotic  poisonous 
qualities. 

There  are  above  sii^ty  genera,  variously 
distributed  Into  tribes  by  different  bo- 
tanists. The  most  important  are  Sola- 
nuTO,  Capsicum,  PhyscUiSf  Nicotianc^ 
Datura,  Solandra,  Petunia,  Hyoacyamus, 
Atropa,  Mandragora,  Lycium,  and  Cestrum. 
A  few  genera  forming  the  groups  called 
Nolanaee€B  and  BetziacecB  are  by  many 
botanists  included  among  Sokmacece. 

SOLANDRA.  The  name  of  Dr.  Solander, 
still  well  remembered  as  the  fellow-tra- 
veller of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain 
Cook,  and  for  the  Importance  of  his  bo- 
tanical observations,  has  been  attached  to 
a  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  SolanacecB  {Atropacecs).  The 
species  have  large  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
clustered  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  large  terminal  solitary  flowers ;  the 
calyx  is  tubular ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped 
distended,  its  limb  flvc-lobed;  the  sta- 
mens five,  with  versatile  anthers  opening 
lengthwise;  the  ovary  partially  four- 
celled;  and  the  fruit  flieshy,  four-celled, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Four  or  five 
species  having  yellowish  or  greenish 
flowers  are  in  cultivation.  In  their  flowers 
and  leaves  they  resemble  the  old  Datura 
artwrea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLANTTM.  Few  genera  of  plants  are 
more  important  than  this,  which  includes 
among  its  species  the  Potato,  and  serves 
as  the  type  of  the  order  8olanace<e.  The 
ftpecies  are  very  numerous,  distributed 
widely  over  the  globe,  but  especially  fre- 
quent In  South  America.  They  reckon 
among  them  herbs  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  lateral  or  terminal  Inflorescence. 
The  inflorescence.  Indeed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  always  terminal,  but  in  course 
of  growth  it  becomes  bent  downwards  to 
give  place  to  a  shoot,  which  is  given  off 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  lower  down,  so 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoot  and  of  the  inflores- 
cence. In  this  way  the  seeming  anomaly 
of  an  inflorescence  placed  on  the%ide  of 
the  main  stem,  and  not  axillary  to  a  leaf 
(frequently  not  even  opposite  to  one),  may 
be  explained.  Tlie  calyx  consists  of  Ave  or 
more  segments;  the  corolla  is  rotate  or 
bell-shaped,  with  a  short  tube;  the  sta- 
mens are  generally  Ave  In  number,  with 
short  filaments,  and  anthers  converging 
into  a  cone  round  the  style,  each  anther 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds. 

The  most  important  of  the  manyspecies  is 
S.  tuberosum,  more  familiar  under  the  name 
of  the  Potato.  Of  this  plant  the  under- 
ground stems  or  tubers  are  In  common  use  > 


as  an  esculent.  These  tubers  are  frequently 
considered  roots,  but  erroneously  so,  their 
true  nature  being  revealed  by  the  little 
•eyes*  or  rudimentary  buds,  which  under 
favourable  circumstances  become  deve- 
loped into  shoots.  A  true  root,  it  may  be 
remarked,  does  not  (except  in  certain  very 
exceptional  cases)  bear  buds  or  shoots. 
Another  proof  that  these  tubers  are  really 
dilated  branches  is,  that  occasionally 
small  leaf-bearing  tubers  are  met  with  In 
the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant 

The  Introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
Europe  is  ascribed  to  certain  colonists 
sent  from  this  country  to  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  In  Chill  and  Peru. 
The  varieties  cultivated  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous.  The  Potato  consists 
of  amass  of  cells,  eucloslngstarchgranules 
and  an  albuminous  juice.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  Potato  is  probably 
subject  to  great  variations,  as  the  analyses 
of  different  chemists  vary  considerably. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Potatos  contain  water  in  quantity  amount- 
ing to  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  the 
remaining  fourth  part  being  made  up  of 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  albumen,  vegetable 
fibre,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  fatty 
material. 

Potatos  in  cultivation  arc  subject  to 
various  diseases,  the  most  important  and 
disastrous  of  which  is  one  which  first 
made  its  appearance  (at  least  as  a  widely- 
spread  malady)  in  1845.  This  potato-mur- 
rain appears,  from  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  others,  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  Botrytis  (or 
Peronospora)  infestans,  which  first  attacks 
the  leaves,  causing  discoloration,  and 
thence  rapidly  spreads  down  the  stems  to 
the  tubers.  The  principal  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease consist  in  the  Increased  quantity  of 
water,  the  diminished  quantity  of  starch, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  albumen  Into 
casein.  [See  Potato  Murrain.]  Owing  to 
the  almost  entire  dependence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  on  this  vegetable  for  food,  the 
most  disastrous  conse«iuences  ensued  from 
the  failure  of  this  crop;  and  it  Is  still 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  something  of  a 
less  precarious  nature  should  be  grown, 
which  would  furnish  a  larger  percentage 
of  nutritious  matter  than  the  potato. 
Numerous  substitutes  have  been  proposed 
and  tried,  but  time  is  required  to  combat 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  potato,  and 
to  dcvelope  sufficiently  the  capabilities  of 
the  proposed  substitutes. 

In  addition  to  their  use  as  a  vegetable, 
Potatos  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  certain  farinaceous 
foods,  as  Bright's  Nutritious  Farina,  Ac, 
and  is  mixed  with  wheatpn  flour  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  This  adulteration 
can  readily  be  detected  by  the  microscope, 
especially  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
potash,  which  causes  the  starch-granules 
of  the  potato  to  swell  up,  while  no  effect  Is 
produced  on  the  starch-grains  of  wheat. 
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Prom  potato-gtiirrh  is  also  procured  a 
su}>«Uinre  Annlogrous  to  gum,  railed  Dex- 
trine, which  Is  employed  as  •  sahstttutefor 
gum.  size,  and  paste. 

The  pulp  of  the  PoUto,  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  starch,  becomes  bard  and  homy 
when  dried,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  snuffboxes,  *c.  Raw  potatos  scraped 
are  used  as  a  popular  cooling  application  to 
bums  and  scalds.  From  Potatos  a  coarse- 
tasting  brandy  Is  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  Continent.  The  stem  and  leaves 
Iiave  slightly  narcotic  properties,  on  which 
accotint  the  extract  from  them  has  been 
emplo>ed  as  a  narcotic  to  allay  pain,  in 
couffh  and  rheumatism,  &c.  Potatos  when 
decaying  have  been  stated  to  emit  a  phos- 
phorescent light,  but  this  requires  confir- 
mation. 

8.  DtUenmara,  the  Woody  Nightshade  or 
Bitter-sweet,  is  a  well-lcnown  British  plant 
scrambling  over  hedges,  with  more  or  less 
cordate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  hastate :  and 
the  flowers  In  drooping  cymes,  of  a  purple 
colour,  with  a  yellow  or  green  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal ;  the  froits  oval  fleshy 
and  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  young 
stems  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  for  me- 
dicinal purposes;  they  have  at  first  a  bitter 
taste,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  agreeable 
sweetness.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  has 
t>een  considered  useful  in  rheumatic  and 
skin  complaints,  but  its  efficacy  is  very 
doubtful.  In  large  doses  it  might  act  as  an 
acrid  narcotic.  The  berries  are  poisonous, 
and  are  sutcd  to  furnish  green  and  violet 
dyes. 

Another  comraon  species,  S.  nlgrtim^  is 
often  met  with  as  a  weed  in  waste  places. 
It  attains  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  has 
ovate  wavy  leaves,  white  fiowers,  and  black 
berries— whence  the  name.  Like  most  of 
its  congeners,  this  species  possesses  slight 
narcotic  properties,  on  which  account  in 
Bohemia  the  leaves  are  placed  in  the 
cradles  of  infants  to  promote  sleep.  The 
leaves  likewise  are  used  as  soothing  poul- 
tices. In  the  islands  of  Bour^K)n  and 
Mauritius,  however,  the  leaves  are  eaten  in 
place  of  spinach ;  and  the  fralt  is  said  to  be 
eaten  without  inconvenience  by  the  sol- 
diers stationed  in  British  Kaffraria. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  species, 
others  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary, 
and  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  be  employed,  in  most  partsof  the  world, 
as  narcotics  to  allay  pain.  &c. ;  others  are 
Budoriflc  and  purgative.  The  parts  employ- 
ed are  the  roots,  leaves,  seeds,  and  juices 
of  the  fmits.  8.  toxiairium  Is  used  as  a 
poison  by  the  natives  of  Cayenne.  8.  pnew- 
do^iina  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  febrifuge 
in  Brazil. 

Among  those  used  for  food,  of  which 
mention  has  not  hitherto  been  made,  are 
8.  album  and  8.  (ethiopieum,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  used  in  China  and  Japan.  Those 
of  8.  Anffiiivi  are  eaten  in  Madagascar.  8. 
escuJentum  and  its  variecies  fumish  the 
froits  known  as  Aubergines  or  Brinjals, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  In  France,  and 
may  occasionally  he  met  with  In  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  they  are  of  the  size  and 


form  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  nsnally  of  a  rich 
pun>Ie  colour.  The  Egg-plant,  which  has 
white  berries,  is  only  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Perovians  eat  the  fraits  of  8.  muricatum 
and  8.  quUense ;  those  of  S.  ramosum  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Tasmaniau  Kangaroo  Apple  is  the  fruit 
I  of  8.  laciniatwn, ;  unless  fully  ripe,  this  ts 
said  to  be  acrid.  In  GIpps'  Land,  Australia, 
the  natives  eat  the  fraits  of  iS.  vetcum, 
which  like  the  preceding  is  not  agreealtle 
till  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  said  to  resemble 
In  form  and  flavour  the  fraits  of  Ptrpsalis 
peruvioHO.  Of  other  species  the  leaves  are 
eaten :  as  those  of  8.  oUraceum  In  the  West 
Indies  and  Feejee  Islands,  of  8.  aeasili- 
fiorum  In  Brazil,  ^c. 

Other  species  are  employed  as  dyes.  Such 
Is  8.  indigo/erum,  cultivated  in  Brazil  for 
the  sake  of  Its  indigo.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  8.  ffnaphaUoidfs  is  said  to  be  used 
to  tint  the  cheeks  of  the  Peravian  ladies, 
while  their  sisters  of  the  Canary  Isles 
employ  for  a  similar  purpose  the  fruits  of 
5.  Vci^ertilio.  The  fraits  of  8.  saponacettm 
are  used  in  Pera  to  whiten  linen  In  place 
of  soap.  8.  marginatum  Is  employed  In 
Abyssinia  for  tanning  leather.  TheTomato, 
once  included  here.  Is  now  referred  to  Lt- 
coPBRSiciTM  :  which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  native  country  of  the  Potato.  8.  tu- 
berosum, and  the  date  of  its  introduction 
Into  Britain,  have  been  subjects  of  much 
discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  South 
America— plants  In  a  wild  state  having 
been  found  on  the  Peravian  coast,  as  well 
as  on  the  sterile  mountains  of  Central  Chill 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spaniards  are  lie- 
lleved  to  have  first  brought  it  to  Europe, 
,  from  Quito,  in  the  early  part  of  the  slx- 
.  teenth  century.  It  afterwards  found  its 
way  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  it  was 
'  carried  to  Mons  in  Belgium  by  one  of  the 
I  attendants  of  the  Pope's  legate.  In  1598  It 
t  was  sent  from  Mons  to  the  celebrated  bo- 
*  tanlst  Cluslus  at  Vienna,  who  states  that 
I  in  a  short  time  it  spread  rapidly  through- 
I  out  Germany.  The  first  potatos  that  reach- 
ed this  country  were  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  in  a.d.  1584,  and  who  returned 
In  1586.  They  were  planted  on  Sir  Walter's 
estate  near  Cork,  and  were  used  for  food  in 
Ireland  long  before  they  were  even  known 
or  cultivated  In  England.  Gerarde  had  a 
plant  in  his  garden  in  Holborn,  and  has 
given  a  figure  of  it  in  his£rer&a{,pnblislicd 
in  1597/under  the  name  of  Batata  virginir 
arm.  He  recommends  the  roots  to  be  eaten 
as  a  delicate  dish,  and  not  as  common  food. 
In  the  time  of  James  the  First  they  were 
so  rare  as  to  cost  two  slillllngs  a  pound, 
and  are  mentioned  In  1619  among  the 
articles  provided  for  the  royal  household. 
In  1633,  when  their  valuable  properties 
had  become  more  generally  known,  they 
were  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Royid 
Society,  which  took  measures  toencouragre 
their  cultivation  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing famine :  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
century  after  the  above  date  that  they 
were  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  England. 
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In  1725  they  were  Introduced  into  Scot- 
land and  cultivated  with  much  success, 
first  in  gardens.and  af  terwardstabout  1760>, 
when  tliey  had  become  plentiful,  In  tiie 
open  fields.  Since  that  period  tlie  prejudices 
which  so  long  existed  against  their  use 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  have  gra- 
dually vanished,  and  for  many  years  past 
the  Potato-crop  has  been  regarded  through- 
out the  Britisli  Dominions  as  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  staple  commodities  of 
life,  only  second  iu  importance  to  cereals. 

The  varieties  of  the  Potato  are  innume- 
rable—some early,  others  late ;  and  these 
again  differing  considerably,  not  only  in 
size  form  and  colour,  but  in  their  quality, 
being  either  waxy,  or  dry  and  floury.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  when  a  particular 
variety  has  been  grown  in  the  same  soil 
for  any  length  of  time  it  degenerates,  and 
requires  to  be  renewed  either  by  seed,  but 
more  frequently  by  resorting  to  sets  or 
sorts  which  have  been  grown  in  a  diffe- 
rent soil  and  locality.  In  this  way  varieties 
are  continually  changing,  and  ever>-  town 
or  district  has  its  particular  favourite. 

As  a  vegetable,  the  Potato  is  excellent  in 
whatever  way  It  may  be  dressed— whether 
plain  boiled^  steamed,  fried,  or  roasted. 
With  the  flour  of  potatos  puddings  and 
rakes  have  been  made ;  starch  has  also 
been  obtained,  which  for  purity  and  nutri- 
tive profierties  is  very  little  inferior  to 
arrowroot.  By  distillation  a  powerful 
spir  t  Is  produced,  and  even  a  strong  wine 
by  the  fermentative  process.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  utility  of  the 
potato  Is  probably  that  of  M.  Parmentler, 
who  did  80  much  In  France  to  promote  Its 
cultivation  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  Paris,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Lavoisier,  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
of  that  day  were  present.  Every  dish  con- 
sisted of  potatos  dressed  in  an  endless 
Tarlety  of  form  and  fashion ;  even  the 
liquors  were  tlie  produce  of  this  precious 
root;  and  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  recipes  of  the 
cooks,  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  mysterious  disease  which  made  its 
appearance  amongst  Potatos  in  this  coun- 
try In  1845,  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  guano  aB  a  manure,  threatened  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  crop ;  and  we  are 
still  without  any  known  preventive,  the 
disease  being  regarded  as  an  epidemic,  to 
which  the  plant  has  become  liable  at  some 
period  of  Its  growth  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.        [W.  B.  B.] 


SOLDANELLA.  A  genus  of 
principally  distinguished  by 
which  is  somewhat  bell-shapc 
border  flve-cleft,  and  each  divi 
at  the  margin.  The  species  an 
of  graceful  habit,  natives  of  ali . 


Ila. 
:he 
red 
rbs 
..cts 
of  Continental  Europe.  One'  of  them,  S. 
aljrina,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  is  well- 
known  as  an  object  of  culture.  The  generic 
name  la  from  the  Latin  solidus  'a  piece  of 
money,*  the  leaves  of  the  species  being  In 
shape  like  coin.  [G.  D.] 


SOL  DANE LLE.  (Fr.)  Cunvolvulus  Sol- 
damlla. 

SOLDIER-WOOD.  CalUandra  purpurea. 
SOLE  A.    Viola. 

SOLEIL,  or  S.  X  GRANDES  FLEURS. 
(Fr.)  Helianthua  annuus.  —  D'OR.  Nar- 
cissus aureus.  —  VIVACE.  Eelianthus 
vniltijlorus. 

SOLEIROLIA  Corsica  is  a  delicate  little 
weed  of  the  family  Urticacea\  found  In 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  nearly  related  to 
Parietaria,  but  readily  recognised  by  the 
minute  green  flowers  being  single  Instead 
of  three  or  more  together  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Helixine  Is  the  generic  name 
adopted  by  some  authors.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SOLE-LEATHER,  or  SOLE-LEATHER 
KELP.  A  name  given  to  the  thicker  ia- 
minarice,  as  L.  digitata,  bulbosa,  Ac,  with- 
out particular  reference  to  any  individual 
species.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SOLENANTHA.  A  genus  of  Violacefp, 
proposed  by  Don,  which  has  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  Hymenanthera  of  Brown. 

SOLENANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Boragi- 
vaceie  allied  to  Cynoglossum,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  the  corolla  Ijeing  tubu- 
lar and  cylindrical.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  Taurus,  Northern 
Persia,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  stem  and  foliage  resemble  those  of 
Ci/noglossum,  and  are  often  covered  witli 
white  down  or  wool ;  the  flowers  are  also 
arranged  In  scorplold  racemes,  as  in  that 
genus,  but  they  are  tubular,  flve-Iobed  at 
the  apex,  with  flve  very  short  scales  in 
the  throat :  the  stamens  are  more  or  less 
exserted ;  the  nuts  depressed  prickly  Im- 
margtnate.  [J.T.S.] 

SOLENIDIUM  raeemosum.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  from  Tropical  America,  bearing 
pseudobulbs,  and  having  the  habit  of  Onci- 
dium,  from  which  It  is  generically  distin- 
guished by  the  column  in  its  early  stage 
being  bordered  by  a  membrane  terminating 
upwards  on  each  side  In  a  thin  triangular 
tooth;  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  minute 
glands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  column ;  and 
by  the  crest  on  Its  lip  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  long  feathery  raised  plates.        [A.  S.] 

SOLENOCARPUS.  An  Indian  tree  sup- 
posed to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  Anacar- 
diacew.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  are  arranged  In  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  These  arc 
perfect,  and  have  a  flve-cleft  deciduous 
calyx,  flve  petals  Inserted  with  the  ten 
stamens  on  the  outside  of  the  disk  sur 
rounding  the  one-celled  ovary,  a  short 
style  with  oblique  stigma,  and  an  obllqut 
fruit  containing  a  single  pendulous  seed 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  Is  traversed  by  s 
number  of  channels  containing  oil- 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  solfr^ 
•  a  tube,'  and  carpos '  a  fruit.'     [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLENOGYNE.  A  little  perennial  herl 
of  the  Compositce  peculiar  to  South-eastern 
Australia,  where  it  grows  in  pasture-land 
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In  «i»pect  It  It  very  like  our  own  daisy— 
whence  the  speclOc  name,  bellidUrideSt 
Kivon  to  It;  but  the  rouch  amalier  flower- 
hcada  are  different  in  structure.  There 
are  no  white  ng--florets;  all  are  tubular 
and  yellow,  the  outer  three-toothed  and 
I>istlM>earing,  the  inner  four  or  five- 
toothed  andf  with  suraens  only.  The 
Achenes  are  oblong  compressed  beakless, 
and  without  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

80LEN0PH0RA  eoceinea  Is  the  sole 
representative  of  •  Mexican  genus  of 
Oesneraeea,  with  a  long  and  large  obconi- 
cal  flve-cleft  calyx,  an  obliquely  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  and  an  ovary  totally  sub- 
mersed In  the  calyx.  S.  eoceinea  is  a  shrub 
of  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  pubescent 
branches,  opposite  ovate  dupllcato-serrate 
leaves,  one  of  each  pair  being  always  of 
smaller  size  than  Its  companion ;  the 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  appear  in  the  axlle 
of  the  leaves.  [B.  8.J 

80LEN0STEMMA.  A  genus  of  Asele- 
piadacece,  containing  a  single  species  from 

''  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  is  an  erect  branch- 
ing hoary  undershrub,  with  white  fleshy 

I  leaves,  and  white  umbellate  flowers.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-parted;  the 
stamlnal  corona  Is  cup-shaped  and  flve- 
lubed.  surrounding  the  base  of  the  stipl- 
tate  gynosteglura  ;  the  clavate  compressed 
pollen-masses  are  pendulous;  and  the 
follicles  ovoid  and  smooth,  with  many 
comose  seeds.  [W.  C.j 

SOLID.  Not  hollow  or  furnished  with 
internal  cavities  of  any  kind. 

SOLIDAGO.  Perennial  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Corymbx/erce 
of  compound  flowers,  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters :— Florets  of  the  ray 
about  five,  yellow,  furnished  with  a  halr- 
like  pappus;  anthers  without  bristles  at 
the  base;  involucre  much  Imbricated; 
fruit  nearly  cylindrical.  Numerous  species 
are  described ;  most  of  them  have  erect 
rod-like  scarcely-branched  stems,  with  al- 
ternate serrated  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes  (often  one-sided  and 
paniculate)  of  numerous  small  yellow 
flowers.  S.  Virgaurea^  the  common  (lolden 
Rod,  the  only  British  species,  is  common  in 
woods  and  heathy  thickets,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  while  on 
sea-cliffs  it  scarcely  exceeds  a  few  inches. 
The  American  species  are  frequently  culti- 
vated ,  but  owing  to  their  coarse  habit  are 
mostly  confined  to  shrubberies  and  old- 
fashioned  borders,  where  their  bright  yel- 
low flowers  contrast  well  with  Michaelmas 
daisies.  The  leaves  of  S.  odora  are  fragrant, 
and  the  essential  oil  distilled  from  them  has 
been  employed  in  medicine.  French : 
Verge  d*  Or ;  German :  GoldnUhe.  [0.  A.  J.] 

SOLITARY.    Growing  singly. 

SOLLY  A.  A  genus  of  PittosporacecB 
found  in  South-western  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, and  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  In 
cymes  opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  a 
small  flve-parted  calyx,  five  ovate  cam- 


panulate  spreading  petals,  Ave 
with  arrowheaded  anthers  cohering  Into 
a  cone  and  emitting  the  pollen  by  pons, 
a  short  style  with  a  partially  two-lobed 
stigma,  and  a  thin  many-seeded  papeiy 
berry.  [R.E]     , 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  Polygonatm.  -,  , 
FALSE.    SmUacina.  j 

SOLUTE.  Completely  separate  fnat\\ 
neighbouring  parts.  j 

SOM.    The  Arabic  name  for  Garlic 
SONALL    An  Indian  name  for  the  i?od8 
of  Cathartocarpus  FMula. 

80NCHU8.  A  genus  of  herbaceow 
rarely  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (TicftoraccfB  of  compound  flowers.  The, 
principal  characters  are :— Head  composed  j 
of  many  florets ;  fruit  much  comprised, . 
destitute  of  a  beak  ;  pappus  soft  taatr-like,  | 
not  feathery.  The  most  common  BritiA 
species  aie—S.arvenais,  Com  Sowthistle,* 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  growing  among 
corn,  with  much-toothed  clasping  leaver 
and  large  yellow  terminal  flower?,  w 
which  the  stalks  and  involucre  arc  thicUj  i 
clothed  with  glandular  hairs ;  and  5.  oUn- 
ceu8  and  8.  asper,  or  Milk  Thistle,  annmis 
too  common  as  weeds  in  cultivated  groond, 
with  hollow  milky  stems,  glossy  leaves, 
which  are  so  sharply  toothed  as  to  be ri- 
most  prickly,  and  yellow  flowers.  Some ; 
of  the  shrubby  species,  natives  of  Maddn . 
and  the  Canaries,  are  sometimes  admiitd  | 
into  the  conservatory  for  the  sake  of  their  > 
elegant  foliage.  5.  tefiurrim.HS  is  eaten  in 
Italy  as  a  salad,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
with  8.  oleraceiL8,  though  It  has  long  glren 
place  to  more  palatable  herbs.  French: 
Laiteron ;  German :  BatidisteL    [C.  A  J-] 

SONDERA.  A  name  proposed  byUb- 
mann  for  two  Australian  Droseras,  which 
have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours  in- 
stead of  being  in  fives.  As  there  Is  no 
other  difference  between  these  and  other 
species,  the  genus  has  not  been  adopted. 

SONERTL A.  A  very  extensive  genns  of 
East  Indian  melastomaceous  plants,  rfr 
markable  In  the  order  for  having  all  the 
several  parts  of  their  flowers  in  whorls  of 
three,  or  trimerous,  as  it  is  technicallr 
called.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are 
mostly  herbaceous,  though  sometimes snb- 
shrubby,  and  of  variable  habit— some  with  | 
and  others  without  st«ms,  some  glabrous 
and  others  hirsute,  and  some  withdifferoii 
kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  plant  Their 
flowers  are  mostly  purple  or  violet,  bone  i 
In  scorpioid  racemes.  [A  SJ 

60NF.    An  Indian  name  for  Aniseed. 

SONNERATIA.    A  genus  of  Myrtaeit,  1 
comprising  eight  species,  all  trees  of  moj 
derate  size  inhabiting  the  coast-regions  of 
India  and   the    Islands  of    the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    It  has  been  referred  to  the 
loosestrife  order,  but  appears  rather  to  , 
belong  to  the  myrtlebloonis.  Its  fruit  l)elng  ,1 
an  unopening  berry  divided  internally  by  ,1 
thin  partitions  Into  from  ten  to  fifteen  j 
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cells,  filled  with  seeds  which  nestle  In  gra- 
nular pulp,  and  which  have  a  curved  em- 
bryo. Its  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  four 
to  eight-cleft  calyx  cohering  with  the 
ovary  at  the  very  base ;  from  four  to  eight 
petals  rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx 
and  between  Its  lobes,  or  rarely  none  at 
all :  numerous  stamens  rising  in  several 
series  along  with  the  petals,  and  having 
the  slender  free  filaments  curved  Inward 
before  flowering ;  and  a  long  style  and 
roundish  stigma.  All  the  species  have 
opposite  entire  thicklsh  almost  veinless 
leaves,  without  dots,  and  large  usually 
solitary  terminal  flowers. 

Dr.  M'Clelland,  In  his  Report  on  the  Teak 
Forests  of  Peru,  states  that  the  Kambala, 
8.  apetaUXy  Is  found  throughout  the  Sun- 
derbunds  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  to  as  far  south  as  Rangoon,  and  that 
Its  strong  hard  close-grained  wood  Is  used 
at  Calcutta  for  making  packing-cases  for 
beer  and  wine.  8.  aeida  Is  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  Tropical  Asia,  occurring 
abundantly  In  most  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  seacoasts,  where 
It  grows  together  In  large  masses,  being 
what  Is  called  a  littoral  and  sociable  plant. 
A  kind  of  silkworm  feeds  upon  Its  leaves. 
Its  acid  slightly  bitter  fruits  are  eaten  as 
a  condiment  by  the  Malays.  [A.  S.] 

SOOJEE.  Indian  wheat  ground  but  not 
pulverised ;  a  kind  of  semolina^ 

800NTOOL.  The  fruit  of  SandffrUMm 
indUnim. 

800PAREB,  SOOPARI.  Indian  names 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  or  Betelnut  Palm. 

SOQRSA.  The  Indian  name  for  an  oil 
obtained  from  Sinapia  juncea. 

SOOTY.  As  if  smeared  with  soot.  The 
same  as  Fuliginous. 

8OPH0CLESTA.  A  genus  of  Central 
American  vacciniaceous  shrubs  that  grow 
upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have 
slender  branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary  on  long  stalks,  thickened  towards 
the  base.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  hairy ; 
the  corolla  purple ;  the  fliaments  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  and  of  uneiiual  length ; 
and  the  fruit  dry  and  papery,  containing 
two  to  four  compartments.       fM.  T.  M.j 

8OPH0RA.  A  genus  of  Leffwrninosa, 
widely  spread  through  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  one  of  Its  species  (S.  tomen- 
tosa,  a  shrub  of  variable  height)  being 
found  on  the  seashores  of  Tropical  Asia, 
AfricA,  America,  and  Australasia.  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
differ  greatly  in  general  appearance, 
some  growing  into  trees  of  large  size, 
while  others  are  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
herbaceous  plants.  All,  however,  agree 
In  having  pinnate  leaves,  with  usually 
opposite  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the 
end;  and  terminal  simple  racemes  or 
branching  panicles  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened  but 


never  winged  fleshy  or  hard  woody  pods, 
containing  many  seeds,  between  which 
they  are  constricted,  and  not  usually  open- 
ing at  maturity.  The  flowers  arc  pea-like, 
with  a  rather  broad  standard. 

8.  japonica  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  long 
ago  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  this 
country  from  China;  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  grown  as,  from  its  ornamental 
character  and  hardiness.  It  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  forms  a  large 
round-headed  tree  forty  feet  high  or  more, 
with  smooth  dark-green  young  branches, 
graceful  deep  bluish-green  pinnate  leaves, 
and  in  the  autumn  producing  at  the 
points  of  the  branches  large  loosely- 
branching  panicles  of  small  whitish  or 
cream-coloured  flowers,  which  give  It  a 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  appearance, 
though  the  flowers  themselves  are  pmall. 
In  China  the  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  a 
yellow  colour.  They  are  called  Wai-fa  «)r 
Wal-hwa  by  the  Chinese,  and  arc  employed 
to  give  the  fine  yellow  colour  to  the  silk 
used  for  the  garments  of  the  mandarins, 
and  also  for  dyeing  blue  cloth  green. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  thus  con- 
sumed, the  tree  being  cultivated  on  this 
account  in  the  provinces  of  Foklen,  Ho- 
nan,  and  Shantung,  from  whence  sacks  full 
of  these  little  flowers  are  despatched  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  All  parts  of 
the  tree  possess  purgative  properties,  and 
It  Is  said  that  even  those  who  merely 
prune  it  are  affected,  as  also  are  turners 
when  employed  upon  its  flne-grained  hard 
wood.  The  tree  is  only  known  in  a  cul- 
tivated state,  and  its  native  country  is 
therefore  uncertain,  though  it  is  most 
probably  Indigenous  to  either  China  or 
Japan.  [A.  S.J 

SOPHOROCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Fuma- 
rtacete  from  China,  founded  on  the  Coryda- 
lis  pallida,  which  differs  from  the  other 
species  of  that  genus  in  having  the  pod 
witn  membranous  transverse  partitions 
Ijetween  the  seeds.  It  is  a  weak  branched 
herb,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  and  spicatc 
pale-yellow  flowers  having  a  longlsh  spur. 
The  capsules  are  six  or  eight-seeded,  linear 
beaded  and  beaked.  [J.  T.  S4 

SOPHRONIE.    (Fr)    Witsenia. 

SOPHRONITIS.  The  four  known  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  orchids  are  all  Bra- 
zilian, and  are  little  epiphytes  with  one- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  loose  axillary  few- 
flowered  racemes  of  brilliant  scarlet  or 
violet  flowers.  Though  of  small  size,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  tints  causes  them  to  lie 
much  sought  after  by  cultivators.  Their 
flowers  nave  spreading,  nearly  eq^ual,  free 
sepals  and  petals,  an  entire  cucullat« 
tongue-shaped  lip  connate  with  the  base  of 
the  column,  which  is  free  and  furnislied 
with  a  wing  on  each  side  of  its  apex,  the 
wings  being  entire  and  conniving  in  front; 
and  a  terminal  eight-celiedanther  contain- 
ing eight  pollen-masses.  [A.  S.] 
SOPS-IN  WINE.  Dianthus  Caryophylhts, 
SORa  Th«  Service-tree,  Pyrtu  domM- 
tica. 
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SOttBIER,  or  S.  DBS  OrSEAFX.  (Fr.) 
Pyriu  Ancuparia.  —  DES  BOIS.  Pynu 
tonninali*, 

SORBIXE.  A  saccharine  matter  obtained 
from  tbe  berries  of  tlie  Motmtain  Ash,  Py- 
nu Aucuparia, 

80RBUS.  Tbe  ffenerle  name  given  by 
LInn»as  to  the  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan- 
tree,  the  cultlvateil  Service-tree,  and  a  few 
otiiers  which,  by  their  pinnate  leaves 
more  than  anything  else,  appear  to  differ 
from  Pgrut.  Modem  botanists  are,  how- 
ever, unanlmons  in  referring  these  trees 
to  the  same  geaus  m  the  apple  and  pear. 
See  Ptbos.  [A.  A.  R] 

80RDIDU8.  Any  dirty  orrauddy  ooloor: 
thus  BOTdidi  luteuM  s  dirty  yellow. 

SOREDIA.  A  name  given  to  the  little 
mealy  i>atches  which  are  so  common  on 
the  thallus  of  lichens,  and  which  arise 
from  the  rupture  of  the  outer  surface, and 
the  protrusion  of  the  gonidia  by  which 
the  lichen  Is  multiplied.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SOBBMA.  A  genus  of  Nolanacea  from 
Chili,  consisting  of  prostrate  annuals, 
having  ronvolvulaceous  blue  flowers,  and 
twenty  free  ovaries  heaped  about  the  base 
of  the  style.  The  drupes  are  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  open  at  the  base.      [J.  T.  S.] 

SORGHO.    (Pr.)    Sorghum, 

SORGHUM.    A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Andropogonete.     The  In- 
florescence is  in  panicles;  glumes  two- 
flowered,  one  neuter,   the  other  herma- 
phrodite ;  pales  of  the  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers bearded,  of  the  neuter  beardless.   The 
I  species  of  Sorghum  are  extensively  cultl- 
I  vated  for  food,  particularly  S  vtUgare.    In 
'  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  Millet  or  Guinea  Corn  occupies 
.  a  place  similar  to  that  which  oats  and 
I  barley  hold  in  the  fleld-culture  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe.    The  flour  which 
the  round  hard  seeds  yield  is  very  white, 
and  makes  good  bread  when  properly  ma- 
I  nufactured.     It  is  called  Dana  in  India, 
and  is  said  to  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower 
classes  of  tbe  population.    It  is  also  em- 
ployed for  feeding  horses,  swine,  poultry, 
Ac,  where  it  is  extensively  grown.     It 
is  frequently  cultivated  In  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  England,  where  It  has  been  tried 
also  as  a  general  crop,  but  the  climate 
has  been  found  too  cold  and  damp  for 
ripening  its  seeds  properly.  [D.  M.] 

60RI.  The  patches  of  spore-cases  found 
on  ferns. 

80RIDITTM.  A  little  slender  leafless 
annual  from  Brazil,  forming  a  genus  of 
TriuridacecB,  only  differing  from  SciaphUa 
in  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  perianth 
and  of  the  stamens,  these  being  four  and 
two  respectively,  instead  of  six  and  three. 

SOROCEA.  A  Brazilian  tree,  forming  a 
genus  of  Artocarpacece.  The  leaves  are 
serrated ;  the  flowers  di^cious,  tbe  female 
ones  borne  iu  axillary  clusters.  Surround- 


ing the  ovary  is  a  tubular  flve-toothed 
perianth,  which  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  succulent  fruit.  There  is  a  single 
pendulous  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SO  ROMANES.  One  of  the  genera  of 
acrostichoid  ferns,  consisting  of  robust 
scandent  or  creeping  plants,  with  large 
pinnate  fronds,  dimorphous  as  usually 
occurs  in  this  group.  The  veins  are  pinnate, 
the  venules  connivent.all  anastomosing  at 
an  acute  angle  and  without  free  Included 
veinlets.  The  fertile  fronds  are  contracted. 
&  serratifoUum^  the  only  species,  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  and  Columbia.  [T.  M.j 

80R0SIS.  B0R0SU8.  The  fleshy  mass 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  many  flowei^. 
seed-vessels,  and  their  receptacles— as  the 
Pineapple,  the  Bread-fruit.  Ac 

SORREL.  Rumex  Acetosa.  — ,  CLIMB- 
ING. Begonia  scandens.  — ,  GARDEN. 
I  Rumex  Acetoaa.  — ,  INDIAN.  Hibiscus 
Sabdariffa.  — .  MOUNTAIN.  Oxyria.  —, 
RED.  HiMscim  Sabdariffa.  — ,  SHEBP8. 
Rumex AcetoseUa.  —.SWITCH.  Dodoncea 
viscosa.  — ,  TREE.  Rumex  Lunaria.  — . 
WOOD.  Oxalis  Acetoeella;  also  Begonia 
acuti/olia.  y 

SORREL-TREE.  Subotrua  or  Lyonia 
arborea. 

SOTOR.  A  name  given  by  Fenzl  to 
Kigelia  pinuata. 

SOUARI-WOOD.  A  durable  timber  of 
Denierara,  obtained  from  Caryocar  toTRen- 
tosum. 

SOrCHET.  (Pr.)  Cyperus.  —  A  PA- 
PIER. Papyrus  antiquorunu  —SULTAN. 
Cypertts  esculentus. 

SOUCL  (Pr.)  Calendula.  —  D'EAIT. 
Caltha  palustris.  —  DES  JARDINS.  Ca- 
lendula officinalis.  —  HYGROMETRE,  or 
PL  U  VI AL.    DimorphoUieca  plurHalis. 

SOUDE.  (Fr.)  SaisohL  —  COMMUNE. 
SalsolaSoda.    —  COUCHEE.    SalaolaKcUi, 

SOUFRE  VEGETAL.  (Fr.)  Lyeopodmm. 
elavatum. 

SOULAMEA-  A  genus  of  the  Simaru- 
hacem  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Feejee  Islands,  and  represented  by  a  single 
species,  S.  amara,  a  tree  with  simple  alter- 
nate stalked  obovate  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers  disposed  in  short  axillary 
spikes.  The  fruits  are  singular,  being  very 
markedly  heart-shaped,  whence  the  plant 
has  been  called  Cardiophora  and  Cardio- 
carpus.  They  are  compressed,  coriaceous 
in  texture,  and  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
and  in  their  absence  the  plant  may  be 
known  from  its  allies  by  the  flowers,  which 
have  three  sepals,  six  stamens,  and  a  two- 
celled  and  two-ovuled  ovary  tipped  with 
two  short  styles.  Like  the  Quassia  and  , 
most  others  of  the  family,  this  plant  is 
excessively  bkter  in  all  its  parts.  The  root 
and  bark,  bruised  and  macerated  in  water, 
are  used  iu  India,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Ac, 
as  an  emeticand  tonic,  In  pleurisy,  asthma, 
cholera,  snake-bites,  epilepsy.  &o.   These 
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plants  were  formerly  placed  In  the  order 
Folygalacece.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SOULANGIA.  A  name  under  which 
Brongniart  proposed  to  separate  some 
species  of  Phylica  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
the  characters  given  have  not  proved 
sufllciently  constant  for  its  adoption  by 
subsequent  botanists. 

SOULIER.    (Pr.)    Cypripedium. 

80UM.  A  negro  name  for  BalanUes 
agyptiaca, 

SOURING.  A  country  name  for  the  Crab 
apple. 

SOURSOP.  The  fmit  of  Aiuma  murir 
cata. 

SOURWOOD.   Lyonia  arborea. 
80USHUMBER.    Solanum  mammomm. 
SOUTHERNWOOD.     Artemisia  Abrota- 
num. 

SOUVIENS-TOI  DE  MOL  (Fr.)  Myo- 
sotis  palustris. 

SOW  A.    Anethum  Sowa, 

SOWBANE.    Chenopodium  rubrum. 

SOWBREAD.    Cyclamen  europ<Bum. 

60WDW0RT.    SaUolaKali. 

SOWERBiSA.  A  genus  of  LUiaeeoB  con- 
sisting of  two  Australian  species,  with 
much  of  the  appearance  of  Allium,  but 
without  the  odour  of  garlic  or  the  bulb  of 
that  genus.  The  root  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  fibres,  emitting  long  narrow  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  bearing  each  a 
dense  head  or  umbel  of  pink  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  short  bracts.  They  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  those  of  Allium 
by  the  sfamens,  of  wbidi  three  only  bear 
anthers,  the  other  three  being  reduced  to 
short  scales.  Both  species,  Ajuncea  and 
S.  laxifiorOy  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  in  our  greenhouses. 

SOWTHISTLE.    Sonihua. 

SOY.  A  sauce  originally  prepared  In  the 
Bast,  and  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
beans  of  Sega  hispida. 

S0YEU8E.    (Fr.)    Aselepiaa  syriaea. 

SOYMIDA  febrifuga,  the  Robunaof  Hln- 
dostan,  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  genus 
of  Cedrelacece,  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies. 
It  Is  a  useful  tonic  In  intermittent  fevers; 
but  Ainslic  found  that  It  deranged  the  ner- 
vous system,  occasioning  vertigo  and  sub- 
sequent stupor.  If  given  beyond  the  extent 
of  four  or  Ave  drachms  In  twenty-four 
hours.  It  has  been  employed  successfully 
In  India  in  bad  cases  of  gangrene,  and  in 
tireat  Britain  in  typhus-fever,  and  as  an 
astringent.  It  forms  a  tall  tree,  with  wood 
resembling  mahogany,  and  a  very  bitter  as- 
tringent bark.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
India  it  Is  known  as  the  Redwood-tree.  The 
leaves  are  pariplnnate,  the  panicles  large, 
and  either  axillary  or  terminal.  Both  calyx 
and  corolla  are  composed  of  five  leaves, 
and  the  capsule  is  woody,  and  flve-valved 


flve-celled,  each  cell  containing  several 
winged  seeds.  [B.  S.] 

8PACHEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  or  shrubs  of  the  family  Jfaipi- 
ghiaceoe.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal 
racemes,  and  have  a  five-parted  calyx, 
whose  segments  are  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  glands ;  petals  five,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  bent  backwards;  stamens  ten, 
some  of  them  abortive,  the  filaments  com- 
bined at  the  base  Into  a  hairy  ring  adnate 
to  the  calyx ;  fruit  a  woody  drupe,  with  a 
two-celled  stone,  and  one  seed  In  each 
stone.  [3I.T.M.] 

8PADICEUS.  Bright  brown ;  pure  and 
very  clear  brown. 

8PADIX.  A  branch  or  axis  bearing  nu- 
merous closely-packed  sessile  flowers,  and 
Inclosed  in  a  spathe  or  spathes;  a  spike 
inclosed  in  a  spathe. 

SP.ETLUM.  A  North-west  American 
name  for  Lewisia  rediviva. 

SPAIRELLB.    (Pr.)    SpiroBO. 

SPALANTHUS  eonfertus.  The  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Comhretaceoe^ 
conflned  to  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  Is  a 
glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate  oblong  leaves' 
without  stipules,  and  terminal  spikes  of 
sessile  white  flowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  tube,  the  corolla  Ave  petals ;  the  sta- 
mens are  ten  In  number,  and  the  capsule 
is  large,  and  has  five  wings,  and  flve  one- 
seeded  cells.  [B.  S.] 

8PALLANZANIA.  A  Madagascar  tree 
forming  a  genus  of  Cinchona^ecp.  The 
flowers  arc  in  terminal  corymbs ;  the  flve 
lobes  Into  which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is 
divided  are  leafy ;  the  corolla  Is  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  slender  tube  and 
spreading  flve-lobed  limb ;  there  are  flve 
stamens  attached  to  and  projecting  from 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  the  capsule 
is  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  two-celled, 
dividing  from  above  downwards  into  two 
valves.  The  same  name  Is  synonymous 
with  Chutavia  and  Aremonia,  two  widely 
different  genera.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPAN.  Nine  Inches,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  little  finger  when 
spread  out. 

SPANISH  DAGGER.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Yucca  aUnfolia. 

SPANISH  JUICE.  The  extract  of  the 
root  of  the  Liquorice,  Olycyrrhiza  glabra. 

SPANISH  NEEDLES.  A  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  fruits  of  a  species 
of  Bidena. 

SPARASSI8.  A  fine  genus  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  exactly  intermediate  as 
regards  form  between  the  club-shaped 
natural  order  Clavati  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ear -shaped  Anricularini  on  the 
other,  but  in  substance  and  natural  affinity 
really  belonging  to  the  former.  It  forms 
large  subhemispherical  masses  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerons 
plates,  which  fructify  all  round  and  re- 
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serable  a  pArtlcalar  form  of  macaroni.  Two 
species  at  least  afford  a  most  excellent  and 
abandant  food.  Thejr  are  found  in  tlie 
pine  and  mixed  woods  of  Sweden  and 
Uermany,  and  botb  are  said  to  be  equally 
delicious.  Neither  appears  In  a  consider- 
able collection  made  in  Hungsry,  nor  do 
their  esculent  properties  appear  to  l>e  re- 
cognised tliere.  8.  crispa  has  recently 
been  found  in  Britain.  [M.  J.  B.J 

8PARATT0SPERMA.    TVcomo. 

SPARAXia  The  species  composing 
this  genus  of  Iridacea  inhabit  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  herbs  with  buU>ous 
tubers,  simple  or  paniculate  stems,  serrate 
narrow  leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers 
arranged  in  spikes.  Both  calyx  and  co- 
rolla are  composed  of  three  parts ;  there 
are  three  stamens,  and  a  three-celled 
capsule  enclosing  numerous  round  seeds. 
Tlie  bulbous  tubers  of  &  Imlbifera  are  edi- 
ble, [a  sj 

SPARGANTUM.  A  genus  of  water-plants 
belonging  to  Typhacea,  and  found  In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world,  including 
the  British  Islands.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
and  the  flowers  are  monoecious  and  ar- 
ranged in  globular  heads,  the  upper  ones 
containing  the  male  flowers.  There  is  no 
perianth ;  the  stamens  are  numerous ; 
and  there  are  several  ovaries,  each  con- 
uinlng  one  pendulous  ovule.  The  fruit  is 
drupaceous,  and  one  to  two-celled.  The 
root  of  5.  ramosHtti  and  of  8.  simplex  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  Radix  Sparvanii,  and  was  supposed  to 
cure  snake-i>itps.  The  stem  has  been  used 
fur  making  pai>t:r.  [B.  8.] 

gPARGELLE.    (Pr.)    OmiHa  aagiUalia. 

SPARGOULE,  or  8PARG0UTB.  (Pr.) 
SpergtUa, 

8PARMANNTA.  A  genus  of  TiHacea, 
known  from  among  its  allies  by  the  outer 
series  of  the  very  numerous  stamens  being 
destitute  of  anthers,  and  by  the  globular 
or  ovoid  capsular  fruits  (the  size  of  a  mar- 
ble or  larger)  being  covered  with  prickles 
or  tut>ercles.  The  four  known  species, 
natives  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa, 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  heart-shaped 
toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  white  flowers. 

The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  A. 
Sparntann,  a  Swedish  botanist,  who  went 
with  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  and  introduced  the  well- 
known  8.  a/ricana,  which  is  commonly 
met  with  In  greenhouses.  It  is  a  shrub  of 
three  to  twelve  feet,  with  long-stalked 
heart-shaped  leaves,  clothed  with  soft 
downy  and  pretty  white  flowers  produced 
in  stalked  umbels ;  and  consisting  of  four 
narrow  sepals,  four  petals,  many  stamens 
with  yellow  filaments  i\nd  purple  anthers, 
and  a  flve-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a  sim- 
ple style-  [A.  A.  B.] 

8PARR0WGRASS.  A  corruption  of 
Asparagus. 


8PARR0WT0NGUE.    Polygonum  avieur 
tare. 

8PARR0WW0RT.    Paaaerina. 

SPARSE.    Scattered,  Irregularly  distri- 
buted. 

SPARSETTE.    (Fr.)    Nardus  stricta. 

SPART.    The  Esparto,  JfacArocAtoatenor 
eUsima. 

SPARTIANTHU8.    apartium. 

8PARTINA.     A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  ChUxridece.    It  has  the 
inflorescence  in  raceme-like  spikes  ;  spike- 
lets  one-sided,  inserted  In  a  double  row ; 
glumes  keeled  membranaceous,  pointed  or 
1  shortly  awned ;  pales  two  awn  less,  cleft 
!  and  toothed,  shorter  than   the  glumes: 
j  stamens  three  ;   styles  two,  very   long; 
seed  compressed  and   smooth.     Steudel 
describes  twenty  species  under  this  genus, 
I  the  greater  part  of  which  are  American. 
I  The  British  representatives,  8.  striata  and 
5.  nltemi/olia,  are  among  the  rarest  of 
British  grasses.  [D.  MJ 

8PARTIUM.  The  generic  name  of  the 
well-known  Spanish  Broom,  whicli  differs 
from  our  native  broom,  Sarothamntis  sco- 
partus,  in  the  calyx  being  split  above,  and 
thus  one  Instead  of  two-lipped.  The  plant 
is  widely  spread  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  for  upwards  of  300  years.  The 
growth  is  like  thst  of  the  common  broom, 
but  the  green  polished  twigs  are  terete 
and  rush-like.  Instead  of  angular;  while 
they  are  usually  devoid  of  leaves,  the- 
latter  when  present  being  lance-shaped  or 
linear.  The  handsome  yellow  pea-flowers, 
arranged  in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  are  highly  perfumed,  and  very  at-  | 
tractive  to  bees.  A  double-flowered  variety 
is  in  cultivation. 

By  macerating  the  twigs  a  good  fibre  Is 
obtained,  which  is  made  into  thread  in 
Langjiedoc,  and   into  cord  and  a  coarse 
sort  of  cloth  in  Dalmatia.    The  flowers  are 
said  to  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  seeds 
In  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purgative, 
and  sometimes  used  in  dropsy  like  those 
of  the  common  broom.    Besides  its  name  i 
of  8.  juvcetim,  the  plant  is  known  by  those  ! 
of  Spartianthus  juncetts  and  Genista  hispor 
nica.     The  name  Spartium   is   from    the  I 
Greek  word  denoting  •  cordage,'  In  allusion 
to  the  use  of  the  plant.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8PART0THAMNUS.  A  genus  of  Myo-  I 
poracecp,  containing  a  single  species  from  i 
Australia.  It  is  abranching  shrub,  having  > 
the  habit  of  some  species  of  Spartium.  \ 
The  branches  are  tetragonous  opposite  i 
and  rigid,  and  bear  a  few  small  de-  ; 
clduous  and  opposite  leaves;  while  the  « 
white  flowers  are  borne  on  short  pedicels  ! 
in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  flve  parted,  the  corolla  campanu-  ' 
late  and  subregular,  the  four  stamens  are  ! 
somewhat  unequal,  the  style  is  bifld  at  i 
the  apex,  and  the  ovary  is  four-celled,  with  l 
a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  fW.-C.]      I 
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SPATHACE^.  A  Linmean  order  equi- 
valent to  AmaryllidacecB. 

SPATHACEOUS.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  spathe,  or  Uemg  f  uruisbed  with  one. 

SPATHE.  A  large  bract  rolling  over 
an  infioresceuce  and  guarding  it  while 
young. 

SPATHELIA.  A  genus  of  Simarubaceie, 
comprising  trees,  natives  of  mounuiuous 
regii^ns  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
lofty  and  handsome,  with  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  red- 
dish flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted;  the 
petals  five,  overlapping;  stamens  of  the 
male  flower  Ave,  flattened,  generally  but  not 
always  having  a  cleft  scale  at  their  base ; 
ovary  rudimentary,  on  a  short  stalk.  In 
the  perfect  flowers  are  flve  stamens  and  a 
tliree-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  short 
three-cleft  style ;  fruit  dry  three-cornered 
winged,  three-celled.  S.  simplex  Is  a  very 
handsome  stove-plant,  with  large  spread- 
ing panicles  of  red  flowers.       [M.  T.  M.] 

SPATHELL^  The  pales  and  glumes  of 
grasses. 

SPATHICARPA.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  an  herbaceous  plant  forming  a 
genus  of  Aracece.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  La  Plata,  and  throws  up  a  single  hastate 
leaf,  a  slender  erect  stalk  longer  than  the 
leaf,  and  terminated  by  the  inflorescence, 
which  consists  of  a  spatlie  adherent  to  the 
spadix.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In  three 
rows;  the  central  one  consists  of  male 
flowers,  the  lateral  ones  of  female  flowers  ; 
the  an  titers  open  by  pores ;  the  ovaries  are 
free  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule ;  and 
the  fruit  fleshy.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPATE  ILL  A.  A  secondary  spathe  In  a 
spathaccous  iuflorescence,  aa  in  Palms. 

SPATHIUM.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Epidendrum,  including  those 
species  (between  forty  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber) with  slender  leafy  erect  stems,  and 
flowers  on  a  long  peduncle  proceeding 
from  a  spathe  consisting  of  one  or  more 
equltant  bracts.  The  flowersj  have  the  lip 
wholly  attached  to  the  column.       [A.  S.] 

8PATH0DEA.  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceeet 
composed  of  tall  trees  inhabiting  Tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  Impariplnnate 
leaves,  paniculate  flowers,  a  spathaceous 
calyx,  a  more  or  less  bell  or  funnel-shaped 
corolla  of  a  bright-yellow  orange  or  pur- 
plish colour,  and  a  capsular  fruit  divided 
into  two  cells  by  a  partition  placed  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  valves.  S. 
Iccvia  Is  an  inmate  of  our  hothouses,  and 
is  like  all  the  other  species  highly  orna- 
mental on  account  of  its  foliage  and 
blossoms.  All  the  climbing  species  (na- 
tives of  America)  formerly  classed  with 
this  genus  have  been  referred  to  Doli- 
Chandra  and  Mac/adyena ;  whilst  all  the 
white  flowering  kinds  (including  the  New 
Holland  ones)  constitute  the  genus  Doli- 
chandrone.  [B.  S.J 

SPATHOGLOTTia  One  of  the  genera  of 


the  Bletidece  tribe  of  epidendreous orchids, 
distinguished  from  Bletia  itself  by  the 
middle  segment  of  its  deeply  tliree-pnrted 
lip  having  a  claw  or  stalk,  with  two  tuber- 
cles or  plates  at  its  base,  and  by  Its  two- 
celled  anther.  All  its  species  are  A8iA*:ic, 
and  terrestrial  plants,  with' subterranean 
corms,  plicate  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
generally  yellow  flowers.  [A.  S.J 

SPATHULATE.  Oblong,  with  the  lower 
end  very  much  attenuated,  so  that  the 
whole  resembles  a  druggist's  spatuhL 

8PATHULEA,  or  SPATHULARIA.  A 
genus  of  Fungi  allied  to  Helvetia,  and  dls- 
tlngished  by  the  compressed  receptacle 
running  down  the  stem  on  either  side,  and 
confluent  with  It.  The  only  species,  S. 
flavida,  which  has  the  hymenium  of  a 
beautiful  buff,  contrasting  well  with  the 
whitish  stem,  is  not  uncommon  in  flrwood, 
and  is  very  beautiful.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SPATULE.    (Fr.)    Jria  foetidisstma. 
SPATULUM.    A  North-west  American 
name  for  Letcisia  rediviva. 
SPAWN.    The  same  as  Mycelium. 
SPEARMINT.    Mentha  viridis. 
SPEARWOOD.    Acacia  doratoxylon. 

8PEARW0RT.  Banunculus  Lingua  and 
B.  Flammula. 

SPE AUTRE.    (Pr.)    Trilicum  Spelta. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTERS.  The  short 
descriptions  by  which  botanists  endeavour 
to  distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

SPECULARIA.  A  genus  of  Campanu- 
laceoB  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx  long, 
the  corolla  wheel-shaped  and  flve-lobed, 
flve  stamens  with  flat  hairy  filaments,  a 
short  style  with  ten  lines  of  hairs,  and  a 
long  seed-vessel  opening  by  valves  above 
the  middle  or  near  the  apex.  The  species 
are  small  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  Asia 
(one  found  in  America),  having  the  leaves 
alternate,  the  lower  differing  in  form  from 
the  others,  and  the  flowers  varying  in 
colour— blue  purple  or  white.  The  name 
is  from  the  Latin  speculum  'a mirror,' to 
indicate  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  in 
sunshine.  [G.  D.j 

SPEEDWELL.    Veronica. 

SPELT.  An  Inferior  kind  of  wheat 
grown  In  France  and  Flanders,  Triticum 
Spelta, 

SPERA6E.    Asparagus  offleinalis. 

SPERGULA.  Herbaceous  plants  of  hum- 
ble growth,  with  slender  stems  and  very 
narrow  leaves  belonging  to  the  order  Ule- 
cebraccce.  The  characters  are  :— Calyx  flve- 
parted  ;  petals  flve,  entire ;  stamens  five  or 
ten.  Inserted  on  aperigynous  ring;  styles 
flve,  distinct ;  seeds  numerous,  keeled  or 
winged  round  the  edge.  S.  arvensis,  the 
Corn  Spurrey,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields 
and  cultivated  ground  generally,  especially 
where  the  toll  is  light  or  sandy,  is  a  strag- 
gling plant  about  a  loot  high,  with  some- 
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what  downy  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
awl  shaped  and  nearly  cylindrical— the 
longest  an  Inch  long  or  more,  disposed  in 
opposite  tafts  at  the  knots  of  the  steins 
which  are  swollen.  The  Howers,  whlcii  are 
white,grow  in  loose  terminal  panicles ;  and 
their  stalks,  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
maturity,  become  reflexed  so  as  to  form  an 
acute  angle  with  the  stem.  According  to 
Don,  this  plant  is  grown  on  the  Continent 
to  serve  as  pasture  for  cattle.  Imparting  a 
fine  flavour  to  mutton,  and  enriching  the 
milk  of  cows.  8.  pilifera  has  of  late  years 
been  grown  in  Knglish  gardens  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  grass  on  lawns.  Its  foliage  is 
of  a  pleasant  green  colour  and  delicate 
texture;  it  soon  establishes  itself,  and 
possesses  the  recommendation  of  retaining 
its  verdure  in  the  dryest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons. The  latter  advantage  it  owes  to  the 
fact  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants 
which  evaporate  their  moisture  slowly, 
while  Its  long  fibrous  roots  descend  to  a 
Bufllcient  depth  to  be  little  afFected  by 
drought.  French :  SperguU ;  German  : 
AckertpergeL  [C.  A.  J.] 

SPERGULARIA.  AgennBOtHlec^aeetB 

often  called  Lepigmmm,  and  consisting  of 

small  weedy  herbs,  occurring  In  the  tem- 

I  perate  zones  chiefly  on  the  seacoast,  with 

1  opposite  or  fasciculate-whorled  setaceous 

I  or  more  or  less  cylindrical  fleshy  leaves, 

I  scarlous  stipules,  and  Iliac  or  pink  flowers 

j  in  dichotomous  or  racemose  cymes,  the 

I  pedicels  reflexed  after    flowering.     The 

I  calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  petals  flve,  rarely 

I  absent;  stamens  flve  or  ten  (sometimes 

fewer),  situated  on  an  obsolete  perlgynous 

ring ;  style  three  or  five  irarely  two)  cleft ; 

capsule  three  or  flve-valved ;  seeds  often 

margined  or  membranously  winged.  There 

are  several  British  species.         ZJ.  T.  S.] 

SPERMAOOCE.  Tropical  weeds  of  the 
family  Cinehonacea.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary sessile  or  somewhat  whorled,  white 
or  blue,  the  corolla  salver-shaped.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  splits  into  two  valves  from 
above  downwards,  one  valve  remaining 
attached  to  the  partition,  and  therefore  the 
cavity  formed  by  those  parts  remains,  for 
a  time  at  least,  closed ;  the  other  valve 
becomes  detached  from  the  partition,  so 
that  the  second  cell  of  the  frnlt  Is  thus 
opened.  Both  cells  contain  a  single  seed. 
S.  ferrtiginea  is  employed  Instead  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha In  Brazil ;  so  also  is  S.  Poaya.  In  the 
West  Indies  8.  vertieillata  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  root  of  8.  hi^ida  is 
employed  in  Indlaasasudoriflc;  it  is  slated 
to  possess  similar  properties  to  Sa*'sapa- 
rlUa.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
sperma  'seed' and oA^  'Ijolnt,'  said  to  be 
in  allusion  to  the  point-like  calyx-teeth 
surmounting  the  seed-vessel.   [M.  T.  M.] 

SPERM  AN  OIUM.  The  case  containing 
the  spores  of  Algals. 

8PERMATIA.    See  Spbbmoookia. 

8PERMAT0CYSTIDIUM.  The  supposed 
male  organs  of  tlie  muacal  alliance.  See 
Anthbbioia. 


SPERMAT0Z0ID8.  It  is  now  as  certain 
that  Impregnation  takes  place  In  many 
cryptogams  as  in  phsnogaras.  but  the 
mode  in  the  two  is  very  different,  and  that 
In  cryptogams  follows  rather  the  type  of 
the  animal  than  that  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. As  however  there  was  some  doubt 
on  the  subject  when  the  structure  of  the 
male  organs  was  at  first  well  ascertained, 
the  spiral  bodies  by  which  impregnation 
is  accomplished  In  acrogens  were  called 
Spermatozoids,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  In  acrogens 
they  appear  always  to  be  more  or  less  spiral, 
though  the  spire  is  sometimes  much  ex- 
panded ;  and  the  bodies  in  this  case,  with 
their  two  lash-like  appendages,approach  the 
type  which  is  usual  timoDget  AlgcB,  in  which 
class  they  are  sometimes  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  really  reproductive 
zoospores.  In  Fungi,  unless  Saprolegnia 
and  its  allies  be  included,  the  impregnating 
bodies  or  Spermatia  are  more  like  minute 
pollen-grains,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
at  present  that  they  perform  their  func- 
tions by  a  kind  of  germination.  In  ferns, 
Bguiseta,  and  Salvinia,  instead  of  the  two 
long  appendages  there  are  a  multitude  of 
shorter  ones.  Their  motion  when  im- 
mersed In  water  is  very  lively  and  yarlous. 
They  are  produced  in  a  peculiar  cellular 
tissue  from  the  endochrome,  and  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  partly  from  that  and 
partly  from  the  walls  of  the  cells.  It  was 
once  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  faith 
reposed  in  Schlelden's  theory  of  reproduc- 
tion in  phsenogams,  that.the  Spermatozoids 
of  ferns  when  entering  the  archegonia 
did  not  perform  the  ofllce  of  impregnation, 
but  themselves  by  cellular  division  became 
the  new  plant.  This  notion,  however,  is 
now  exploded.  CM.  J .  B.3 

8PERMIDIUM.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Achene. 

SPERMODERM.  The  skin  or  testa  of  a 
seed. 

SPERMODON.  A  genus  of  sedge-grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tril)e  Bhynchosporeai. 
Splkelets  of  inflorescence  one  or  few-flow- 
ered; flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polyga- 
mous ;  scales  subdistichous,  without  bris-  ' 
ties ;  stamens  one  to  three ;  styles  two  to 
three-cleft.  The  few  species  described 
under  this  genus  are  natives  of  Brazil  and 
New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

SPERMOGONIA.  Almost  all  Lichens 
exhibit  in  different  parts  of  thefr  thallus 
black  or  brownish  specks,  whose  nature 
has  Ijeen  yariously  interpret«l  by  aucltors. 
Some  have  considered  them  as  transfor- 
mations of  the  shields  by  which  Lecidea 
or  other  shield-bearing  genera  are  trans- 
formed Into  Endocarpa  or  VerrucariMB\ 
while  others  like  Hedwig,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  regarded  them  as  male  or- 
gans. With  the  older  microscopes  it  was 
Impossible  to  ascertain  their  structure.  It 
now  however  appears  that  they  all  produce, 
either  on  simple  or  branched  threads, 
naked  extremely  minute  bodies,  which  are 
mostly  short  and  linear  and  straight  or 
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curved,  but  in  some  cases  elliptic  or  Irre- 
gular like  the  rtylospores  of  Funffi.    Tliese 
bodies  were  at  first  asserted  by  Itzlgsohn 
to  have  active  motion,  but  this  has  nut 
been  confirmed  by  the  generality  of  ob- 
servers, who  regard  whatever  motion  may 
appear  as  simply  molecular  or  (as  it  is  some- 
times catted)  Brownian.    Certain  it  Is  that 
they  have  no  whlp-lllce  appendages,  such 
•H  are  so  commonly  found  In  the  spenua- 
tozolds  otAlgm,  or  even  in  their  zoospores. 
As  these  bodies  are  so  general  in  Lichens, 
as  appears  from  the  admirable  memoirs  of 
the  Tulasncs  and  Dr.  Lindsay,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  of  sexual  impor- 
tance.  The  case  scarcely  admits  of  direct 
proof,  but  the  absence  of  motile  threads 
or  active  motion,  however  produced,  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  It  does  not  follow, 
because  they  exist  in  some  Cryptogams, 
,  that  they  should  exist  In  all.    Since  there 
f  is  some  difference  of  structure,  and  doubts 
'  may  exist  as  to  their  real   nature,   the 
Messrs.  Tulasne  have  thought  it  best  to 
I  propose  for  the  cysts  the  name  Spermo- 
,  gonia,  and  for  the  spore-lilce  bodies  that  of 
I  Spermatla.    In  a  few  cases,  as  in  PeltidAa, 
'  the  spermatla,  as  said  above,  resemble 
\  stylospores,  but  on  the  contrary  in  several 
'  Fwngi  there  are  bodies  exactly  resembling 
,   spermatla  as  well  as  stylospores.  [M.  J.  Bj 

8PERM0PH0RUM.  A  cord  which  bears 
I  the  seeds  of  some  plauts :  also  the  placenta 
'  Itselt 

,  8PERM0THECA.  The  seed-vessel ;  the 
ease  in  which  seeds  are  contained. 

I      SPERMUM.     In   Greek    compounds  a 
I  seed,  or  any  seed-like  part. 

)  8PHACELE.  A  genus  of  Ldbiatce,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters :— Corolla  having  a  wide 
tube,  the  upper  lip  slightly  bifid,  the  lower 
longest  and  notched ;  filaments  of  the  sta- 
'  mens  smooth.  The  species  are  undershrubs, 

j  natives  of  Western  America  from  Califor- 
nia to  Ohili,  with  wrinkled  and  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  beneath,  the  flow- 
ers in  loose  whorls.  The.  name  Is  from  the 
Greek  word  sphako$  'sage,*  indicating 
some  resemblance  to  that  plant.    [O.  D.j 

SPH^RALCEA.  Closely  allied  to  Malva, 

and  belonging  to  the  Malvaceaa,  this  genus 

is  principally  distinguished  by  the  presence 

of  three  ovules  in  each  compartment  of 

the  ovary  ;  the  upper  one  ascending,  the 

two  lower  ones  pendulous.    Tlie  fruit  is 

,  (lobular,  consisting  of  several  carpels  con- 

I  taining  three  Beeds,or  by  abortion  one  only. 

The  carpels  open  along  one  edge,  and  ultl- 

,  tnately  separate  one  from  the  other.   The 

I  species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America. 

:  8orae  of  them  are  employed  medicinally 

for  their  demulcent  properties,  as  marsh- 

ni»Uow  is  with  us.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPH^RANTHra  A  genus  of  the  C!m- 
potitm  containing  about  a  dozen  species 
of  much-branched  glutinous  smooth  or 
downy  annual  weeds,  found  in  tropical  or 
tnhtropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
,  nlasia.  They  have  winged  stems  furnished 


with  oblong  or  lance-shaped  decurrent 
leaves,  and  the  fiower-heads  are  borne  in 
dense  spherical  clusters,  so  that  without 
examination  a  cluster  of  flower-headg 
might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  single  one, 
The  florets  are  pink,  all  tubular,  the  outer 
ones  fertile  and  three-toothed,  the  inner 
sterile  and  five-toothed  ;  the  achenes  are 
smooth  or  downy,  and  without  pappus. 
8.  mollis,  a  common  Indian  weed  on  dry 
cultivated  land,  is  remarkable  when  fresh 
for  the  strong  honey-like  odour  secreted 
by  the  innumerable  soft  glandular  hairs 
which  clothe  the  whole  plant.   [A.  A.  B.] 

SPH^RENCHYMA.  Spherical  or  sphe- 
roidal cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found  In 
the  pulp  of  fruits. 

SPH^RIACEI.  A  large  amd  Interesting 
order  of  sporidiiferous  Fungi,  but  more 
important  in  a  botanical  than  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  They  are  characterised 
by  carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts, 
or  perithecia  composed  of  cells  or  very 
rarely  of  interwoven  threads  pierced  at 
the  tip  with  a  pore  or  narrow  slit,  and 
often  ending  in  a  distinct  short  or  elon- 
gated nipple  or  crest-like  process.  The 
walls  are  lined  within  with  a  diffluent  ge- 
latinous mass  of  asci  and  barren  threads 
(paraphyses).  The  cysts  are  either  free 
from  any  stroma,  whether  naked  or  ex- 
posed, or  variously  seated  on  or  within  a 
filamentous  fleshy  or  corky  cellular  mass 
called,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
floccose  or  cellular  structure,  a  subiculum 
or  stroma.  Though  the  normal  form  of 
fruit  is  asclgerous,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  them  produce  a  second 
form  of  fruit,  consisting  of  naked  spores 
contained  like  the  asci  within  a  perithe- 
cium.  In  the  highest  genus,  the  sporiferoua 
state.  If  we  may  judge  from  Cordiceps  pur- 
purea and  its  allies,  is  a  mere  thin  stratum 
of  exposed  cells,  while  in  some  true  8phm 
ricB  and  Eypoxyla  it  assumes  the  form  oi 
different  genera  of  moulds.  The  subject 
Is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
whole  theory  of  secondary  fruit  requires 
many  repeated  observations  before  It  can 
be  considered  as  decisive,  though  the  ana 
logy  of  thered-spored^^a^sandBome  others 
is  In  Its  favour. 

Sphariaeei  are  abundantly  produced  upor 
decayed  wood,  herbaceous  stems,  &c. ;  thej 
affect  also  more  fugacious  organs,  and  ap^ 
l)ear  sometimes  when  there  is  some  degree 
of  vitality  left  In  the  matrix.  They  occw 
also  on  dung,  on  the  naked  soil,  and  on  hw^ 
mal substances,  as  caterpillars,  chrysalisea 
&c  They  are  not  uncommon  on  crypto 
gams,  and  occur  even  on  marine  Algm 
while  one  at  least  in  every  stage  a 
growth  Is  covered  by  the  sea.  One  or  twi 
curious  species  are  found  on  truffles  whw 
still  In  their  native  place  of  growth.  Thd 
are  found  In  all  parts  of  the  world  whl4 
are  not  subject  to  such  extremes  of  teii 
perature  as  are  hostile  to  all  vegetatioi 
save  that  of  the  lowest  AlgcB.    [M.  J.  B.J  | 

SPHiERIA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  nl 
tural  order  of  Fungi  Spluariacei,  forme^ 
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almost  coextensive  with  tbe<»rdor,and  con- 
sisting of  M  ienst  IMO  species,  but  still  con- 
tHlnlng  numerous  represenutlves,  after 
repeated  reduction  by  the  separation  of 
distinct  Benera.  Spharia  as  now  defined 
consists  of  tUose  Sphariacei  which  have 
carbonaceous  |>erlthecla  which  are  not  Im- 
mersed in  a  distinct  8tn)ma,  Imt  are  either 
quite  exposed,  partially  sunk  Into  their 
matrix,  or  covered  by  the  cuticle,  and 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  decided 
itrowth  of  threads  constituting  the  myce- 
lium. A  few  genera  are  separated  in  con- 
se<iuence  of  slight  modidcatlons  of  the 
perlthecla  and  their  contents  which  it  la 
not  neressirj' to  indicate  here,  Afterevery 
reduction  we  have  still  above  200 species  In 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  there  are  pn>l»ably  at 
least  500  g«K)d  si)ecle8.  The  characters  de- 
pend on  the  mode  of  growth,  on  the  form 
clothing  and  sculpture  of  the  perlthecla, 
on  the  comparative  almndance  of  myce- 
lium or  subiculum,  but  a)x>ve  all  on  the 
structure  of  the  sporldia,  which  exhibit  a 
marvellous  variety  of  colour,  outline, 
division,  &C.,  which  makes  them  admirable 
subjects  for  the  microscope.  Though  the 
whole  development  of  each  sporldlum 
must  be  taken  Into  account,  together  with 
the  variations  to  which  it  may  be  subject, 
and  species  must  not  be  proposed  on  slight 
or  untenable  grounds,  there  are  certain 
limits  within  which  change  can  take  place, 
and  with  proper  caution  the  fruit  affords 
tlfe  most  certain  distinctive  characters. 
Though,  however,  the  siH>ridla  afford  good 
speclOc  characters,  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  depended  upon  for  generic  distinc- 
tions-an  observation  which  applies  to 
other  Sphceriacei,  and  to  the  great  mass  of 
lichens.  [M.  J.  B.J 

8PH.ERTNE.  A  genus  of  Amaryllida' 
ce^r,  consisting  of  perennial  herbs,  with 
erect  or  adscendent  stems,  scattered 
leaves,  and  umiiellate  terminal  flowers. 
It  is  closely  related  to  Alstromeria,  but  the 
ovary  Is  but  little  superior,  and  the  cap- 
sule is  indehiscent.  They  are  natives  of 
Peru.  [T.  M.] 

SPH^ROBLASTUS.  A  cotyledon  which 
rises  above-ground,  bearing  at  its  end  a 
spheroid  tumour. 

SPHiEHOBOLUS.  A  curious  genus  of 
Kidulariacei,  distinguished  by  the  sitoran- 
glum  being  solltar}-,  and  at  length  ejected 
by  the  cverslon  of  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  common  perldium,  which  splits  In 
a  stellate  manner,  and  remains  attaclied 
by  the  points  of  the  rays  like  a  little 
bladder.  S.  stellatua  is  the  most  comm<m 
species,  and  is  found  occasionally  on  rot- 
ten sticks  in  woods,  though  In  such  situa- 
tions seldom  abundantly.  On  the  contrary, 
it  occurs  in  the  greatest  profusion  on 
heaps  of  sawdust,  or  in  hothouses.  The 
sporangia  are  thrown  like  a  shell  out  of  a 
mortar  to  a  considerable  distance  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  plant,  which 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  hemp-seed,  and 
adhere  closely  to  whatever  substance  they 
may  chance  to  meet  with  in  their  course. 


A  year  or  two  since  this  little  plant  excited 
considerable  alarm  In  a  large  establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  esi>ecially  from  its  pre- 
valence in   an  orchid-house.     The  very 
walls  of  the  houses,  the  leaves  of  the  or- 
chids, and,  in  short,  every  substance  in 
the   conservatories    were    studded    with 
little  brown  pellets,  which  adhered  with 
great  tenacity.    The  gardener,  ignoi:ant  of 
the  cause,  fancied  that  it  must  be  some 
I  new  disease,  which  might  possibly  prove 
<  as  fatal  as  the  vine  and  potato  murrain. 
He  was,  however,  requested  to  send  some 
of  the  Splujgnum  which  surrounded  the 
orchid-roots,  which  was  suspected  to  l>ethe 
seat  of  the  mischief ;  and  when  a  portion 
of  this  was  placed  under  a  bell-glass  the  in- 
side was  soon  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  orchid-leaf,  and  the  origin  of  the  sup- 
I  posed  mischief  was  clear,  to   the  great 
i  delight  of  the   gardener.    All  lovers  of 
curious  plants  should  look  out  for  this 
;  singular  fungus,  which  will  amply  repay  a 
close  observation.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPHiEROCARPUS.    A  genus  of  Liver- 
worts allied  to  Ricciay  and  distlngruished 
by  the  sui)erflrlal  fruit  being  collected  in 
clusters  on  the  filmy  frond,  surrounded  by 
a  sessile  or  pedicellate  undivided  pitcher- 
shaped  or  ovate  proper  involucre.     The 
,  spores  have  their  surface  divided  into 
I  little  are»,  each  of  which  has  a  minute 
;  wart  in  the  centre.    The  cells  of  the  walls 
of  the  capsule  are  filled  with  starch-grains. 
8.  terrestris  is  found  on   the  ground  in 
,  clover-fields  or  fallows,  but  appears  to  be 
more  common  in  the  eastern  counties,  than 
in  the  rest  of  England.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I  SPHiEROCARYA.  A  genus  of  sandal- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 

!  persistent  and  five-cleft,  the  tube  club- 
shaped  :  ten  glands  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  five  of  which  (alternate   with  its 

I  divlsitnis)  are  snudi  and  petaloid ;  and  five 
stamens  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 

1  lyx.  The  species  are  Indian  trees,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
small  green  flowers.  S.  edulis,  indigenous 
to  Nepal,  bears  a  fruit  which  is  used  by  the 
natives.  The  name  Is  derived  from  Greek 
words  signifying '  sphere '  and  '  nut,*  in  al- 
lusion to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.      [G.  D.] 

SPHiEROCEPHALUS.  Having  flowers 
growing  In  close  spherical  heads. 

SPH^ROCIONIUM.    Hytnenophyllum. 

SPH^ROCOCCOIDE-ffi.  A  natural  order 
of  rose-spored  Algm  belonging  to  the  series 
with  spores  contained  in  necklace-like 
strings,  the  nucleus  lodged  in  an  external 
conceptacle,  which  is  hollow,  and  has  a 
placenta  at  the  base ;  all  the  cells  of  the 
fertile  threads  being  gradually  changed 
into  spores,  and  at  length  separating. 
The  substance  of  the  frond  is  cartilaginous 
or  membranaceous.  It  contains  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  Algca  belonging  to  the 
genera  Delesseria  and  Nitophyllum,  and 
has  representatives  in  most  parts  of  the 
habitable  world.  Deleaseria  Leprieurii  oc- 
curs in  the  Hudson  River  at  Westpolnt, 
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sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  estua- 
ries of  several  rivers  in  the  Southern 
Sutes  of  America.  The  same  species  is 
found  also  In  New  Zealand.        [M.  J.  B.] 

SPHiEROCOCCUS.  A  genus  of  rose- 
spored  AlgoB,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
SpluBTococcoideoB.  It  once  embraced  many 
species  now  referred  to  other  genera,  and 
is  now  nearly  restricted  to  the  European 
&  evronopifoliua  and  5.  crinitus.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  genus,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  are  :— Frond  cartilaginous,  com- 
pressed, two<dged,linear,  with  two-ranked 
branches  and  an  Internal  rib,  cellular ;  cen- 
tral cells  fibrous ;  medial  many-sided,  those 
of  the  surface  minute  and  disposed  in  fila- 
ments. Fruit  spherical  tubercles,  having 
a  thick  flbro-cellular  pericarp,  and  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  minute  spores  on  a  central 
placenta.  8.  coronopifolius  is  common  on 
the  Irish  shores,  but  rare  in  Great  Britain, 
exccpton  the  southern  coasts.  [M.  J.  B,] 

8PHJER0C0MA.  A  dwarf  much  branch- 
ed shrub  or  undershrub,  with  small  oppo- 
site linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  dense  clusters,  which  after  flowering 
become  globular  heads,  hispid  with  the 
numerous  abortive  sepals.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  deserts  about  Aden,  and  forms  an 
exceptional  genus  of  Caryophyllacea,  allied 
to  Polycarpcea,  but  having  only  two 
ovules  to  the  ovary,  and  a  single  seed  In 
the  small  utricular  fruit. 

SPH^ROLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  a  small 
group  of  Legianinosee,  exclusively  Austra- 
lian, in  which  the  ten  sumens  are  free, 
and  the  minute  pods  contain  but  two 
seeds.  It  differs  from  its  near  allies  In 
the  distinctly  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper 
lip  the  larger  and  bifld,  the  lower  three- 
parted.  The  species  are  small  bushes, 
with  wiry  terete  rush-like  stems  usually 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  abundantly  clothed 
near  the  apex  with  small  red  or  yellow 
pea-flowers.  8.  aUUum  is  exceptional  In 
having  winged  stems;  and  S.vimmeum— 
cultivated  in  England— is  peculiar  to  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  while 
all  the  others  are  natives  of  Western 
Australia.  [A.A.B.] 

8PHJEROPTERIS.    Peranema. 

BPHiEROSPORB.  The  quadruple  spore 
of  some  algals. 

BPHwffiROSTEMA.  A  name  under  which 
the  Asiatic  species  of  Schizandra  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  genus. 

SPBLfflROSTEPHANOS.    Mesochlama. 

SPHiEROSTIGMA.  About  a  dozen  spe- 
cies of  CEnothera,  having  spherical  Instead 
of  fonr-lobed  stigmas,  have  been  mi  this 
account  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  by 
some  botanists  with  the  above  name.  The 
most  desirable  species  is  CE.  bigtorta.  a 
large-flowered  variety  of  which,  called 
VeUehiana,  is  In  cultivation.  It  Is  a  pretty 
annual,  with  stems  about  a  foot  high,  fur- 
nished with  linear  or  lance-shaped  and  ses- 
sile sharply-toothed  leaves,  and  axillary 
solitary  bright-yellow  flowers  about  an  inch 


across.  It  Is  a  native  of  California,  as  are 
most  of  the  species,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1858.  The  flowers  of  most 
of  the  species  are  diurnal.         [A.  A.  B.] 

SPH^ROTHALAMUS.  Under  this  name 
Dr.  Hooker  has  described  a  new  genus  of 
Aiumacece,  comprising  a  shrub,  native  of 
Borneo,  with  lance-shaped  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  handsome  orange-coloured  flowers, 
having  three  roundish  leafy  erect  sepals, 
six  thick  petals  in  two  rows,  placed  with 
the  numerous  stamens  on  a  globular  tha- 
lamus, and  numerous  carpels,  each  with  a 
short  style  and  two  ovules.  The  only  spe- 
cies. S.  piilcherrimus.  Is  stated  to  be  a  very 
handsome  plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPHiEROZYGA.  A  genus  of  green- 
spored  Algce  containing  many  beautiful 
microscopical  objects,  allied  to  Oacillatoria, 
and  distinguished  by  the  free  threads, 
which  are  not  immersed  In  a  dense  jelly, 
as  In  Nostoc,  exhibiting  at  Intervals  large 
swollen  connecting  joints,  either  solitary 
or  in  chains,  which  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  cilia,  and  ultimately  contain 
r-oospores.  8.  spiralis  Is  remarkable  for 
Its  spiral  threads,  which  occur  in  such 
quantities  as  to  tinge  the  water  In  which 
they  grow  of  a  delicate  green.  The  spe- 
cies occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  though  many  of  them  affect  com- 
paratively high  latitudes,  they  are  also 
abundant  in  some  hot  springs,  where  they 
are  used  en  masse  as  an  application  to 
I  diseased  glands,  to  vhich  they  may  pos- 
j  Bibly  do  good  from  containing  in  minute 
quantities  an  alkaline  iodide.     PtL  J.  B.] 

SPHAGNEI.  A  natural  order  of  mosses 
distinguishable  at  once  by  their  habit,  but 
technically  characterised  by  their  apparent 
perfectly  sessile  globose  capsule,  sup- 
ported upon  the  elongated  swollen  sheath 
(vaglnula\  within  which  is  a  very  short 
stem,  the  spore-sac  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  short  columella,  their  pale  tint 
often  changing  to  lilac,  their  fasciculate 
branchlets,  the  absence  of  proper  roots, 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves, 
which  consist  of  large  cells  with  orbicular 
perforations  in  their  walls,  between  which 
runs  a  spiral  thread,  and  surrounded  by 
narrow  elongated  cells  derived  from  the 
stem.  The  veil  does  not  burst  till  the  lid 
flies  off.  When  this  is  ruptured,  according 
to  some  authorities,  a  slight  but  distinct 
detonation  takes  place.  The  female  flowers 
occupy  the  place  of  a  branch,  while  the 
male  flowers  (which  are  globose  and 
stalked  like  those  of  Jungermamiiaceoe)  are 
seated  at  the  tips  of  the  branches— not  In 
the  axils  but  at  the  side  of  the  leaves,  as 
In  Fontinalis.  The  branches,  moreover, 
have  a  similar  origin. 

SpJutgnei  are  essentially  aquatic  plants, 
and  though  sometimes  left  dry  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  water,  they  cannot  flou- 
rish without  considerable  moisture.  Pew 
plants  more  rapidly  form  turf-beds,  but 
unless  mixed  with  other  plants  the  turf 
which  arises  from  them  is  useless  for 
economical  purposes  on  account  of  its 
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§pon»y  nature.  No  plant  aflfords  a  better 
material  for  packing  than  dry  Sphagnum 
on  account  of  Ita  great  elasticity,  and 
when  sliKlitly  moistened  It  Is  the  best  of 
all  sub!«tanre«  for  enveloping  the  rotjts  of 
Pl«nt8  which  have  a  long  distance  to  tra- 
vel before  planting.  They  affi)rd  also  a 
useful  material  in  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chids and  isonie  other  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory. There  is  but  one  gennt,  Sphagnumf 
which  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
tenu>erate  climates.  The  species  are  dlffl- 
cnlt  of  definition,  and  are  probably  far  less 
numerous  than  Is  supposed.        [M.J.B.] 

[      SPHAGNUM.    See  Sphaoitbi. 

I      8PHAIGNB.    (Ft.)    Sphagnum. 

\  8PHALER0CARPIUM.  A  bony  one- 
I  seeded  seed-vessel,  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  cup, 
I  not  belonging  to  the  pericarp. 

SPHENOCLEA.  A  genus  of  bellworta, 
•  having  the  following  characters :— The 
calyx  has  Ave  deep-keeled  lobes;  the 
corolla  Is  shortly  tubular.  Its  five  divisions 
with  Inflexed  margins  concealing  the 
anthers ;  the  style  is  very  short,  ending  m 
two  obscure  points;  and  the  capsule  Is 
two-celled,  opening  by  a  lid  at  the  top. 
The  only  species  Is  an  Indian  herb  Inhabit- 
ing marshy  places,  having  alternate  nar- 
row and  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  In  close 
terminal  heads.  [G.  DO 

8PHES0GYNE.  A  genus  of  Cape  Com- 
positcB,  some  of  which  form  handsome 
annuals  in  our  flower-gardens.  They  have 
an  Imbricated  involucre,  the  Inner  scales 
of  which  or  all  have  a  dilated  scarious  ter- 
mination; the  receptacle  Is  paleaceous, 
and  the  pappus  simple  In  a  single  row  of 
obovate  or  wedge-shaped  blunt  scales, 
which  become  opaque-white  when  mature. 
The  stigmas  have  a  dilated  truncate  apex. 
They  are  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  the 
aspect  of  Anthemia ;  and  have  large  spread- 
lug  rayed  flower-heads,  of  an  orange  colour 
barred  with  black.  CT-  M.] 

SPHENOTOMA.  A  small  genus  of  ^^ 
cridaceiB  distinguished  by  its  calyx  of  flve 
sepals,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base ;  Its 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a  slender  tube 
and  beardless  limb  divided  Into  five  obtuse 
spreading  wedge-shaped  segments;  Us 
Included  stamens,  and  Its  flve-celled  seed- 
vessel.  It  comprises  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  having  the 
branches  annulated  when  naked  ;  Imbri- 
cated sharp-pointed  leaves,  cucullate  and 
half-sheathing  at  the  base;  and  white 
flowers.  In  simple  terminal  spikes.  [R.  H.] 

SPHEROIDAL.  Any  solid  with  a  figure 
api)roaching  to  that  of  a  sphere. 

SPHERULA.  A  globose  perldlum 
through  whose  opening  sporidla  burled  in 
pulp  are  emitted. 

8PHINCT0L0BIUM.  A  name  given  by 
Vogel  to  three  Brazilian  trees  of  the 
Legtiminosce,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers.   These  plants  are  now  placed  in  Lon- 


choearpua,  of  which  they  have  all  the  d»- 
racters.  CA-  A.  R] 

SPHONDYLrUM.  Heracleum. 
8PHRIG0SI8.  We  hare  already  under  , 
the  article  Raskkbss  noticed  <me  form  of  I 
this  disease,  which  may  be  either  consti- 1 
tutlonal  or  the  effect  of  over-nutriraanl. 
Fruit-trees  are  not  however  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
suffer  from  this  evil,  which  is  notorlousin 
many  of  our  cultivated  crops,  and  no  leas 
deceptive  than  injurious.  Here,  however, 
over-luxuriance  may  arise  from  constiw- 
tional  defects  rather  than  from  injudicions  i 
manuring.  Those  persons  who  undertake  ■ 
to  supply  good  turnip-seed  check  the  j 
luxuriance  of  the  root  by  repeated  tran^ 
planting,  as  it  la  found  that  seed  raised 
from  the  finest  roots  produce  planu 
which  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  luxuriant 
head  rather  than  a  large  and  sound  rooL 
Where  crops  are  to  bo  consumed  iu  the  > 
green  state.  It  Is  always  a  question  whether 
Increased  weight  may  not  be  attained  « 
the  expense  of  nutritious  quality;  and  in 
the  case  of  potatoes,  tho.ugh  a  large  cn»p 
of  tubers  may  be  obtained,  their  keepii^ 
properties  will  in  proportion  be  diminished, 
—a  circumstance  which  may  notbeof  mnrh 
c«msequence  where  an  Immediate  ale  w 
the  object,  except  Indeed  to  the  purchaser, 
but  which  would  prove  disastrous  where 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored. 

Fungi  seem   occasionally  to    exercise 
some  Influence  on  the  apparent  luxunwice 
of  a  crop  by  their  action  on  chlorophyll.  A" 
crops  look  better  than  those  of  the  iwiaui  , 
which  will  ultimately  fall  a  prey  to  the 
murrain,  and   the  peculiar  green  hue  of 
bunted  wheat  foretells  the  disease  to  the 
practised    eye  months  ^'ore    the    wr 
bursts  through   the  sheath.   The  bright , 
green  of  fairy  rings  is  perhaps  due  mereif 
to  the  manure  from  the  fungi  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  we  could  quote  other  m-  • 
stances  in  which  the  presence  of  the 
spawn  of  fungi  in  tissues  Increases  the 
green  tint  of  the  leaves.  [M-  J.  Bj 

SPIO.    (Fr.)    Lavandula  Spica. 
SPICA.    See  Spike. 

SPICANARD    FAUX.       (PrO      AUiwm 
Victorialit.  \ 

SPICANTA.   Blechnvm. 
SPICE- BUSH.    Oreodaphne  edlifondca; 
also  Benzoin  odorifenim. 

SPIOEWOOD.       A    North    Americtn 
name  for  Benzoin  odoriferum. 
SPICKNEL,    Athamanta. 
8PPDULA  (adj.  SPICULATB).     A  fine 
fleshy  erect  point. 

SPICULE,  or  SPICULES.  The  polntt 
of  the  basldla  of  fungals;  also  their  aci- , 
culas.  ' 

SPICUL^SA.      A  terrestrial  eenraoi 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ne«m». 
The  only  described  species  Is  from  Snath- , 
western  Australia,  and  is  a  small  glahroMj 
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brown  herb,  the  stems  provided  with  one 
thick  cordate  leaf,  and  the  flowers  brown 
numerous,  minute  and  racemose.  The 
scape  has  one  bract  about  the  middle.  It 
differs  from  Drakcea  in  the  claw  of  the  lip 
not  being  jointed,  and  In  some  other  par- 
ticulars. The  flowers  are  very  irritable, 
and  in  their  outline  resemble  the  body  of 
a  spider.  [W.  B.  H.] 

SPIDER  WORT.  Tradeaccmtia.       — 

MOUNTAIN.    Lloydia  aeroUna. 

SPIELMANNIA  africana,  which  is  the 
only  known  species  of  a  genus  of  Verbena- 
cece,  is  a  Cape  shrub  with  opposite  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
arise  singly  sessile  white  flowers.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  genua 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  calyx,  whicb  is 
split  into  five  linear  segments ;  while  the 
salver-shaped  corolla  has  a  nearly  regular 
limb,  the  throat  or  aperture  of  which  is 
closed  with  fine  hairs.  There  are  two 
ovules  in  each- of  the  two  cavities  of  the 
ovary ;  the  style  is  short,  surmounted  by  a 
hooked  stigma ;  and  the  fruit  when  ripe 
forms  a  kind  of  drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIGELIA.  A  well-known  genus  of 
Loganiacete,  readily  known  among  the 
others  by  the  style  being  jointed  above 
the  base,  and  esi)eclally  by  the  two-lobed 
capsular  fruits,  which  when  ripe  open  at 
the  apex  and  fall  away,  leaving  their  cup- 
shaiied  hardened  base  attached  to  the 
calyx. 

There  are  about  thirty  known  species, 
natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
rica, annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  op- 
posite or  whorled  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  or  blue  flowers  (with 
funnel-shaped  corollas)  arranged  in  ter- 
minal one-sided  spikes.  The  Pink-root, 
Worm-grass,  or  Indian-pink  of  the  shops  is 
the  produce  of  S.  viarikindica,  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  a  herb  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  Inches  high,  with  pe- 
rennial fibrous  roots,  rather  large  ovate 
leaves,  and  beautiful  carmine  funnel- 
shaped  corollas  contracted  at  the  apex,  and 
not  unlike  those  of  the  scarlet  honeysuckle. 
Both  roots  and  leaves  of  this  and  of  8. 
Anthelnna^  a  common  South  American 
weed, '  are  active  anthelmintics,  but  their 
efficacy  is  much  impaired  by  keeping. 
They  are  also  purgative  and  slightly  narco- 
tic, and  are  apt  to  produce  very  unpleasant 
symptoms  after  being  exhibited :  dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  dilated  pnpil,  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  even  con- 
vulsions are  reported  by  Barton  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  them.  S.  gldbrata  is 
reckoned  by  Martins  among  poisons  ;  and 
Mr.  Hartweg  reports  that  a  species  of  the 
same  genus  kills  dogs  in  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica.* (LindL  Veg.  Kingd.)  The  Pink-root 
and  some  of  the  other  species  have  been 
in  cultivation ;  but  being  difficult  to  keep, 
they  are  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  though 
extremely  pretty  plants.  The  genus  is 
named  after  Dr.  Spigelius,  a  surgeon  and 
anatomist  of  Brussels,  who  died  at  Padua 
in  A.D.  1625.  [A.  A.  B.] 


SPIGNEL.    Mewn  AthamavHciim. 

SPIKE,  SPICA.  An  inflorescence  con- 
sisting of  flowers  sessile  on  a  long  axis.  A 
compound  spike  is  a  collection  of  spikes 
arranged  in  a  racemose  manner. 

SPIKEJ4ET.  The  small  terminal  collec- 
tion of  florets  among  grasses.  The  same 
as  Locusta. 

SPIKENARD.  Nardostachya  Jatamanai ; 
also  Valeriana  ceUica.  —  of  Crete.  Vor 
leriana  Phu.  -,  AMERICAN.  Aralia 
racemoaa.  — ,  FALSK  Aralia  nudicaulis ; 
also  Smiladna  racemoaa.  —  PLOCGH- 
M AN'a  Baccharia ;  also  Conyza  aquarroaa. 
— ,  SMALL,  or  WILD.  Aralia  nudicaulia. 
— ,  WEST  INDIAN.    Hj/ptia  avxiveolena. 

SPIKENEL,    or     SPICKNEL.      Meum, 
Athamantieum. 
SPIKE-RUSH.    EUocharia. 

8PILANTHES.  Of  this  genus  of  Com- 
poaitcB  upwards  of  forty  species  are  enu- 
merated, natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  mostly  smooth  annual 
branching  weeds,  with  opposite  lance- 
shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  and  stalked  termi- 
nal solitary  yellow  flower-heads,  with  or 
without  short  strap-shaped  ray-florets. 
The  latter  when  present  are  pistil-bearing, 
the  others  tubular  and  perfect.  Achenes 
of  the  disk  compressed  without  pappus, 
those  of  the  ray  with  two  short  awns; 
receptacle  conical  and  chaffy ;  involucre  of 
two  series  of  scales,  the  outer  foliaceous. 
The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  have  a 
singularly  pungent  taste,  which  is  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  the  Par4  Cress,  S.  oleracea. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  salad  and  pot- 
herb in  tropical  countries,  and  like  many 
cultivated  plants  its  natiye  country  is  un- 
certain. It  is  a  smooth  erect  branching 
annual,  about  a  foot  high,  with  stalked 
elliptical  or  heart-shaped  blades,  and  in-  , 
conspicuous  yellow  flower-heads,  solitary  j 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  Japanese  , 
call  the  plant  Hoko  So.  [A.  A.  B.3      | 

SPILOC^A.  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungi, 
arising  from  the  obscure  growth  of  certain 
species  of  Cladoaporium,  which  Is  worthy 
of  notice  here,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  round  black  patches  which  are  com- 
mon upon  apples,  and  take  so  much  from 
their  market  value,  are  referable  to  this 
genus.  The  fungus  which  produces  these 
spots,  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common 
also  on  pears  and  pear-trees,  and  is  ex- 
tremely mischievous.  Unfortunately,  its 
attacks  are  so  insidious  as  to  give  very 
little  hope  of  remedy.  The  same  measures 
which  are  so  efficacious  against  the  white 
mildew  of  peaches  and  vines  seem  useless 
here.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPINACH,  or  8PINAGB.  Spinacia  ole- 
racea, the  leaves  of  which  are  a  common 
and  esteemed  potherb.  —.NEW  ZEALAND. 
Tetragnnia  expanaa.  — ,  PRICKLY,  and 
ROUND.  Garden  varieties  of  Spinacia 
oleracea.  — ,  STRAWBERRY.  Blitum 
capitatum. 
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SPIN  ACTA.  A  genus  of  Chenopodlacea, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  uninteresting 
weedy-looking  plants,  with  small  flowers 
of  no  beauty.  Of  this  genus,  wbich  is 
bisexual,  tbe  male  flowers  being  b<imc  on 
one  plant  and  tbe  female  flowers  on 
anotber,  there  is  only  one  species,  the 
S.  oleraeea^  well  known  as  a  favourite  pot- 
herb during  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months. 

The  Common  Spinach  is  a  hardy  annual 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  though 
generally  supposed  to  be  Western  Asia. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
more  than  300  years,  and  is  noticed  in 
Turner's  Herbal  of  1568  as  '  an  herb  lately 
found,  and  not  mucli  In  use.'  The  pUut 
has  large  thick  succulent  deep-green 
leaves,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form, 
produced  on  long  footstalks.  Tbe  stem  ia 
erect  large  round  and  hollow,  about  two 
feet  high.  Tbe  male  plants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  green  uninteresting 
flowers,  growing  in  long  terminal  spikes ; 
while  those  of  the  females  are  axillary  ses- 
sile and  clustered.  The  seeds  are  prickly 
in  some  varieties,  and  smooth  in  others. 

Spinach  is  solely  cultivated  for  its  large 
fleshy  leaves,  which,  although  rather  in- 
sipid, are  considered  wholesome;  and 
when  properly  dressed,  and  thoroughly 
deprived  of  all  moisture  before  being 
mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy  and  a 
few  sorrel  leaves,  they  make  an  excellent 
dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
meat.  It  is  a  singrular  fact  that  the  water 
drained  from  Spinach  after  being  boiled  is 
capable  of  making  as  good  match-paper  as 
that  made  by  a  solution  of  nitre.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SPINDLE-SHAPSD.   The  same  as  Fusi- 
form. 
SPINDLE-TREE.    Etumymus  eurojUBu*. 

SPINE.  A  stiff  sharp-pointed  body,  con- 
sisting of  woody  tissue  covered  with 
cellular  tissue.  A  hardened  leafstalk,  sti- 
pule, abortive  branch,  or  any  other  process 
into  the  composition  of  which  woody 
tissue  enters.  Spines  of  the  leaves  are  the 
hardened  extremities  of  lobes,  or  In  some 
cases  superficial  spiny  elevations. 

SPINESCENS,  SPINIGBR,  SPINOSUa 
CJovered  with  spines. 

8PINIFEX.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicete,  and  having 
tbe  heads  or  bundles  of  inflorescence 
terminal  and  axillary,  with  the  male  and 
fruiting  plants  distinct ;  glumes  thin  and 
membranaceous,  seven  to  nine-nerved, 
those  of  the  male  plant  unequal,  the  inner 
the  shortest,  those  of  tbe  fruiting  plant 
equal  and  acuminate ;  flowers  two,  sessile ; 
anthers  three;  lowest  flower  neuter,  upper 
hermaphrodite.  Tlie  few  species  belonging 
to  this  small  genus  are  mostly  natives  of 
New  Holland.  [D.  3IJ 

SPINKS.    Cardaminepratetiais. 

SPINOSO-DENTATB. ,  Having  teeth  tip- 
ped with  spines. 


SPINULOSO-CILIATB.  Ciliated  with 
fine  spines. 

SPIR^A.     An     extensive     genus  of 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  belongtng  | 
to  the  trll)e  Spircndce  of  rosaceous  j^^ants,  i 
and  thus  characterised  .-—Petals  Ave ;  seed- 
vessels  oblong,  opening  at  the. side  fol- 
licles), and  cx>ntaining  one  to  six  seeds 
suspended  from  the  inner  edges  of  the 
follicle.    The  best-known  British  species 
is  S.  Ulmaria,  the  Meadow-sweet,  or  Queen 
of  the  Meadows,  an  herbaceous  plant  witk 
pinnate  leaves    having  a  large   terminal 
lobe,  erect  slender  rigid  stems  about  two 
feet  high,  and  terminal  dense  corymbs  of  , 
white  iiighly  fragrant  flowers.    It  Is  com- } 
mon    near    watercourses    and    in  damp  j 
meadows.  8.  FUipendida,  or  Dropwort,  also  i 
a  British  species,  is  a  plant  of  simlltf  ' 
habit ;  but  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  all 
the  leaflets  jagged  and  deeply  serrated. 
The  white  scentless  flowers  while  In  bod 
are  tinged  with  crimson  externally.   Tbis 
species  grows  in  dry  pastures  and  oa 
heaths ;  a  pretty  variety  of  it  with  dontito 
flowers  is  frequent  in  gardens.    S.satki' 
folia,  a  shrub  with  terminal   compooBd 
clusters  of  dull  rose-coloured  flowers.  Is 
found  In  woody  places  in  Scothmd  and  the  > 
North  of  England,  and  in  some  parts  ci  , 
North  Wales  is  very  abundant. 

Of  the  foreign  shrubby  kinds  of  Spiraei  i 
some  are  very  handsome :  for  example,  A 
prunifolia,  with  double  flowers,  a  native  at 
Japan,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  the  plum,  silky  beneath,  and  pore 
white  flowers ;  5.  hypericifolia  and  &  eka- 
mtedrifolia,  with  white  flowers;  S.  bellatmm 
Nepal,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  growing 
in  lateral  and  terminal  corymbs ;  S.  toma*- 
tosa  from  Canada,  with  cottony  leaves  and 
pj-ramidal  panicles  of  nise-coloured  flow- 
ers ;  S.  Fortwiei  from  China,  with  ovate 
smooth  toothed  leaves,  often  tinged  with 
purple,  and  rose-coloured  flowers— and 
many  others.  Some  are  valued  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  others  for 
their  remaining  in  flower  during  many 
months.  French :  Heine  despres ;  German : 
Wiesenkiinigen.  C^  A-  J.] 

SPIRiEANTHEMUM.  A  genus  referred 
to  SaxlfragacecB  by  A.  Gray,  comprising 
Polynesian  plants,  with  opposite  or  vorti- 
clllate  leaves,  interpetlolar  deciduous  sti- 
pules, and  small  paniculate  perfect  or  poly- 
gamo-dloBcious  flowers.  The  calyx  is  eight 
or  flve-clef  t ;  petals  nine ;  stamens  four  ot 
ten  ;  follicles  four  or  flve,  compressed  de- 
hiscent, one  or  two-seeded.         CJ.  T.  Sw] 

SPIRALTHREAD.    Spiwnema, 

SPIRANTHES.  A  terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids  forming  the  type  of  a  tribe  called 
the  SpiranlhideaSt  consisting  of  about  flfty 
species,  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World.  One  species,  8.  avstroHM, 
is  common  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia.  They  are 
herbs  with  tuberous  or  thick  flbrous  roots, 
numerous  linear  grass-like  leaves  growing 
from  the  root  and  stem  (occasionally  want^ 
ing,  or  represented  by  small  brown  scales). 
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and  small  flowers  In  a  splrally-twlsted 
spike,  by  which  the  genus  is  easily  recog- 
nised. The  name  is  derived  from  speira  a 
'spiral'  and  anthoa  a  'flower,'  in  allusion 
to  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 
The  tuberous  roots  of  S.  atitumnalis  were 
formerly  esteemed  as  an  aphrodisiac.  8. 
diuretica  is  administered  in  Cliill  in  cases 
of  ischury.  Three  species  are  found  in 
the  British  Isles.  [W.  B.  H.] 

SPIREB.    (Fr.)    Spireea. 

SPIRES.  Phragmites  communis;  also 
applied  to  Rushes  and  Sedges. 

SPIRIDENS.  A  genus  of  mosses  remark- 
able both  as  regards  size  and  structure. 
Tbe  peristome  is  double,  the  outer  com- 
posed of  sixteen  long  teeth,  which  when 
free  curl  up  from  within  into  a  spiral,  while 
the  inner  consists  of  a  membrane  divided 
Into  as  many  cilia,  in  part  free,  in  part 
combined  above.  The  capsule  is  lateral 
and  unequal.  Though  the  genus  is  pleuro- 
carpous,  it  has  rather  the  habit  of  a  gigan- 
tic Bartramia  than  of  a  Hypnum.  S. 
BeintoardtU  occurs  in  Java,  Tahiti,  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  attaining  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot.  It  belongs  to  a  small 
natural  order,  Cryptothecei^  distinguished 
by  the  cylindrical  stem,  imbricated  leaves, 
and  mitrlform  veil.  The  order  is  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  Cryphcea  hetero- 
mdUa,  which  is  common  on  trees,  and  by 
the  rare  Daltonia  splachnoidest  which  has 
not  been  found  out  of  Ireland.  A  species 
of  Dendropoffon,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
same  order,  hangs  down  in  great  masses 
from  trees  in  Mexico,  and  is  an  admirable 
substance  lor  packing.  [M.  J.  a] 

SPIRIT-LEAP,  or  SPIRIT-WEED. 
Ruellia  tvberosa,  now  called  Cryphiacan- 
thus  barbadensis. 

SPIROCHiETA.  A  genus  of  OompoaiUXt 
comprising  an  annual  herb  of  Columbia. 
The  stem  is  decumbent;  the  involucre  is 
of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  flowers  equal, 
each  with  a  slender  tube,  dilated  above 
into  a  flve-cleft  throat;  and  the  style  di- 
vided into  two  linear  awl-shaped  branches. 
Fruits  muUicostate,  oblong,  covered  with 
glandular  hairs;  pappus  in  one  row,  con- 
sisting of-  four  smooth  hairs  twisted 
spirally  at  the  points,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIRODELA  differs  from  Lemna  in  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  in  all  its  parts, 
as  well  as  in  some  points  of  less  cardinal 
importance.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
this  country  by  the  Greater  Duckweed,  8. 
polyrhiza,  the  largest  of  our  British 
species.  Its  fronds  are  roundish  fleshy, 
nearly  half  an  inch  In  length,  green  above, 
purple  below,  the  roots  numerous  and  clus- 
tered. The  flowers  are  very  rarely  observed, 
and  the  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.T.M.]. 

SPIROLOBB-«!.  One  of  the  divisions  of. 
the  Cruci/erce,  distinguished  by  having 
the  cotyledons  incumbeut  and  spirally 
twisted. 

SPIRONEMA.    A  genus  of  Commelyna- 


cece,  established  by  Lindley  for  a  Mexican 
plant,  more  curious  than  handsome,  with 
large  oblong-lanceolate  acute  radical  leaves, 
and  erect  leafless  almost  rush-like  flower- 
ing stems,  havingthe  small  fragrant  flowers 
clustered  along  its  rigid  branches,  in  the 
axils  of  chaffy  scales.  The  three  rigid  sepals 
and  three  extremely  delicate  petals  are  the 
same  as  in  many  other  Commelynacece,  but 
the  structure  of  the  stamens  is  peculiar : 
the  very  slender  fllaments  contain  spirally- 
twisted  bundles  of  vessels,  and  the  anthers 
are  placed  transversely  at  the  base  of  a 
large  delicate  heart-shaped  connective. 

SPIR08TACHYS.  A  South  African  tree 
constituting  a  genus  of  SuphorMaeece. 
The  leaves  are  entire  stalked  smooth  ;  the 
flowers  monoecious ;  the  males  in  crowded 
catkins,  with  spirally  arranged  bracts, 
their  calyx  enclosed  within  the  bract; 
and  the  females  solitary  at  the  base  of  the 
male  catkin,  or  in  pairs,  with  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  and  thick  style  supporting 
three  thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  generic 
name  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  spirally 
arranged  bracts  of  the  catkin.    [M.  T.  M.] 

SPITHAMA  (adj.  8PITHAM.EUS).  Se- 
ven inches,  or  the  space  between  the 
tip  of  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  sepa- 
rated as  widely  as  possible. 

8PIXIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  trees  of 
the  family  Enphorbiacece.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  leathery ;  the  flowers  are  axillary 
dioecious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
somewhat  globular  form,  studded  by  star- 
shaped  hairs;  the  cjilyx  is  small,  two  to 
three-parted ;  stamens  two  to  three,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  surrounding  four  rudi- 
mentary ovaries.  In  the  female  flowers 
there  is  a  two-leaved  calyx  surrounding  an 
oblong  hairy  three-celled  ovary;  stigma 
entire ;  fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.J 

8PLACHNEI.  A  natural  order  of  aero- 
carpous  mosses,  characterised  by  a  straight 
capsule  with  a  well-marked  and  often  large 
swelling  (apophysis)  at  the  base,  diapha- 
nous large-celled  leaves,  the  spores  radi- 
ating in  lines  from  the  columella,  and  tbe 
plants  growing  on  decayed  wood  or  the 
dung  of  animals.  They  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  mosses,  especially  those 
which  occur  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  peristome  is  generally  well-marked, 
and  in  Tayloria  splachnoidea  the  teeth  are 
remarkably  long,  and  singularly  curled  af- 
ter the  lid  has  fallen.  In  (Edipodium,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  peristome.  It  is  singular 
that  the  species  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere grow  on  dung,  while  those  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (with  one  exception) 
only  occur  on  decayed  wood.      [M.  J.  B.] 

SPLAOHNUM.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
mosses  remarkable  for  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  the  apophysis  in  several 
species,  which  gives  them  a  very  striking 
appearance.  In  8.  rubrum  and  luteum  (the 
former  of  which  is  European,  and  the  lat- 
ter extends  to  America)  it  is  shaped  like  an 
umbrella,  and  is  of  a  red  or  yellowish  hue; 
while  in  S.  vaseulorum,  which  occurs  in  the  j 
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Bcottish  HIgbluids.  it  Is  ragged,  and  of  a 
deep  purple.  In&(?Miin((,aflneTasmanian 
species,  it  resembles  a  Tnrlc's-cap  g^ord ; 
while  in  8,  ampnUaeeKm,  which  occurs  in 
marshy  plares  on  a  level  with  the  sea  or  on 
the  dung  of  animals,  it  is  piteher-shaped, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  golden-yellow  colour. 
The  swelling  is  hollow,  the  central  portion 
(s  continuntion  of  the  axis)  being  connect- 
ed with  the  onter  by  delicate  threads. 
Several  genera  have  been  separated  from 
It.  but  most  of  them  rest  on  insufficient 
grounds.    French :  Splanc         [M.  J.  B.] 

8PLEBNW0RT.    Aaplenium. 

SPLENDEXa  The  same  as  polished, 
but  having  the  lustre  a  little  broken  from 
slight  irregularity  of  surface. 

SPLITGERBBRA.  A  Japanese  shrub 
forming  a  genus  of  Urticacete.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  or  in  threes,  entire  or  two- 
lobed,  membranous ;  and  the  flowers  in 
axillary  spiites,  with  four-leaved  unequal  i 
involucre;  perianth  of  the  male  flowers  I 
four-parted,  with  four  stamens  opposite  I 
its  segments ;  fllaments  flattened  petaioid,  I 
at  first  infolded,  afterwards  spreading,  j 
The  female  flowers  are  placed  above  the 
males  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem ;  they 
have  an  ovate  perianth  closely  applied  to  i 
the  ovary,  and  nearly  adnate  to  It.  The  I 
ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule, 
and  a  cylindrical  style  terminated  by  an 
elongated  hairy  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.]     i 

8P0D0.  In  Greek  compounds  »  ash- , 
grey.  \ 

SPONDIACE^,  or  SPONDIE^.  A  tribe  ' 
of  Anacardiacete,  considered  by  some  bo-  I 
tanists  as  a  distinct  order,  but  only  differ- 
Ini?  from  the  other  tribes  by  the  ovary 
lieing  completely  two  to  flve-celled  instead  . 
of  being  reduced  by  abortion  to  a  single 
cell.  Besides  SpondUu  Itself,  it  only  in- 
cludes nine  species  distributed  into  six 
genera. 

8P0NDIAS.  By  some  authors  this  ge- 
nus is  considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
natural  order,  while  others  refer  it  to 
Anacardia4XfB.  The  points  of  distinction  I 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  alternate  dotless 
leaves,  and  in  the  cup-like  disk  surrounding 
the  five  distinct  carpels,  each  of  which 
contains  a  single  pendulous  seed. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  the  fruits  of  some 
of  them  are  edible.  Thus  In  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  8.  ItUea,  8.  Mombin,  S. 
tuberoaa,  &c.  yield  fruits  eaten  under  the 
name  of  Hog  Plum,  the  taste  of  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not  agreeable  to 
Btrangers.  These  fruits  are  chiefly  used  to 
fatten  swine.  8.  dulcia,  a  native  of  the 
Society  Isles,  yields  a  fruit  compared  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  8  man- 
gifera  yields  a  yellowish-green  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  In  India,  and  Is  used  as  a  pickle  in 
the  unripe  state. 

Some  of  the  species  are  employed  medi- 
cinally. Thus  the  bark  leaves  and  wood 
of  s.  mangtfera  are  used  in  various  com- 
plaints In  India.     An  Insipid  gum  also 


exudes  from  the   bark  of  this  tree.  S.  , 
MimOrin  has  astringent  leaves,  while  iu  i 
fruits  are  laxative,  and  its  seeds  aresiid  ■ 
to  be  poisonous.    The  bark  of  8.  vaudim 
has  aromatic  astringent  properties.    &  ' 
UtberoM  is  also  employed  in  fevers;  the  | 
fruit  is  the  part  used.    &  Birrea  affords  to 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  an  edible  kerad, 
while  Its  fruits  are  employed  In  Sen€«il 
in  the  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  drink.    | 
The  flower-buds  of  &  Mctmbin  are  used  u 
a  sweetmeat  with   sugar.     One  or  two  I 
species  are  In  cultivation  In  this  counoy.  i 
Tiie  generic  name  is  said  to  be  doived 
from  the  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of  ploro : 
It  may  also  be  derived  from  sponde  *a  cup,' ; 
in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  cux>-like  disk  la   I 
the  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.3     j 

8P0NEE.    (Fr.)    Sperffula. 

SPONGELET,  SPONGIOLE.  The  young 
tender  extremity  of  a  root,  by  which  fluid 
food  Is  absorbed  from  the  earth. 

8P0NGE-TREE.    Acacia  FameaioM.        ' 

8P0NGEW00D.    JEschi/nomene  atpera. 

SPONGIOCARPE^  A  natural  order  of 
rose-spored  Algcp,  consisting  of  a  solitary  ! 
genus.  PoLTiDBS :  which  see.    CM.  J.  R]      j 

SPONGY.  Having  the  texture  of  a  ' 
sponge,  that  Is  to  say,  very  c«llular,  with  I 
the  cellules  filled  with  air :  as  the  coaU  at  \ 
many  seeds.  ' 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  In  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  to  a  late  date  In  the 
last  century,  the  notion  that  corruption  ' 
is  the  source  of  life  was  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  a  common  popular  opinion  even 
In  the  present  day.  In  the  scientiflc  world 
indeed,  except  amongst  a  few  philosopb^a  . 
of  the  German  school,  the  opinion  has 
been  all  but  exploded,  that  organised  i 
beings  can  arise  without  pre-exiscent  * 
germs.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  re- 
vived by  Pouchet  and  others  in  France; 
and  if  their  facts  could  be  implicitly  de- 
pended upon,  the  doctrine  would  certainly 
he  in  a  condition  less  exposed  to  doobt 
than  it  has  of  late  been  considered.  Its 
ofponents,  however,  in  France— amongst 
whom  may  be  reckoned  men  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  as  Payen,  Quatrefages,  Ber- 
nard, and  Dumas— have  met  the  subject 
with  counter-statements  which  appear 
quite  irresistible. 

Wherever  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  no  vegetation  has  ever 
appeared,  provided  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  place  ail  possibly  pce- 
existent  germs  in  such  a  condition  thai 
their  reproductive  powers  must  be  de- 
stroyed. If  the  residue  of  rain  or  snow- 1* 
flakes  or  the  dust  of  tradewinds  Is  care-  i 
fully  examined,  numerous  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  may  always  be 
detected ;  and  the  lower  forms  of  cither 
kingdom  are  propagated  with  such  ex- 
treme rapidity,  that  the  swarming  at 
animals  or  vegetables  In  infusions  S' 
almost  magical.    Some  of  these  will 
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a  heat  equal  or  even  much  superior  to  that 
ol  boiling-water  for  some  time  without 
Joslng  their  vitality  ;  therefore  the  simple 
boiling  of  water  is  not  sufflclent,  even 
should  care  be  taken  to  exclude  the  out- 
ward air,  or  to  prevent  its  containing  re- 
productive germs  by  passing  it  through  a 
furnace.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has 
sometimes  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  this  plan  is  subject  to  error,  as, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  germs 
which  may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  a 
bubble  passing  through  the  acid,  it  does 
not  follow  that  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
bubble  should  be  killed.  The  existence  of 
intestinal  worms  even  In  Infants  In  the 
womb,  and  that  in  situations  In  which  it 
seemed  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
access  from  without,  was  once  regarded  as 
decisive  on  the  question  ;  but  the  discove- 
ries of  Van  Beneden  and  others  have  set 
this  at  rest,  except  with  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  Heterogencsis,  who  deny  theirdoc- 
trlne  with  a  sneer  at  their  small  preten- 
sions to  credit.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
Frenchmen.  No  observations.  Indeed,  re- 
quire greater  caution  and  nicety  than  those 
which  are  requisite  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  doctrine,  and  there  is  no  subject  which 
has  less  excuse  for  anything  like  dogma- 
tism. In  trustworthy  hands  the  proof  of 
Heterogenesis  has  always  failed,  and  true 
philosophy  will  not  readily  adopt  a  theory 
which  is  d  priori  opposed  by  such  a  mul- 
titude of  facts. 

A  parting  observation  may  he  offered 
respecting  orgauisable  lymph  in  animals, 
or  protoplasm  in  plants.  Undoubtedly 
new  living  cells  and  structures  seem  to  be 
generated  in  such  substances  without  any 
immediate  connection  with  the  contiguous 
tissues.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  matters  can  only  generate  new 
tissues  or  organs  when  still  endowed  with 
life  and  in  contact  with  living  tissues. 
Tlic  serum  of  blood,  for  instance,  when 
removed  from  its  fountain  (^though  kept 
at  the  proper  temperature),  will  never  ge- 
nerate blood-globules,  and  other  similar 
examples  ml  ght  be  adduced.       [M.  J.  B.] 

SPOONWORT.    CochUaria  officinalis. 

SP0RAN6I0LUM.  A  caso  containing 
sporidia. 

SPORANGIOPHORUM.  The  axis  or 
columella  on  which  are  borne  the  spore- 
cases  of  some  ferns. 

SPORANGIUM.  A  word  used  in  crypto- 
gams to  denote  the  case  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed.  In  ferns  it  is  applied 
to  the  little  cysts  with  their  elast^ 
ring ;  in  pseudofems  to  the  organs  imme- 
diately containing  the  spores,  whether 
naked  or  contained  in  a  common  recep- 
tacle ;  In  messes  to  the  urn-shaped  bodies 
which  are  often  called  capsules  and  thecie. 
Amongst  algs  lichens  and  fungi  it  is 
seldom  nsed  in  a  general  sense.  In  the 
latter  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  asd  when 
large  and  pear-shaped  as  in  truffles,  to  the 
spore-bearing  vesicles  of  moulds,  or  to  the 


lens-shaped  bodies  contained  In  the  recep- 
tacles of  plants  like ^tdutona, though  tliey 
are  certainly  not  of  the  same  nature  as  ur 
in  scientiflc  language  homologous  with) 
the  organs  just  mentioned.        [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORE.  As  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  cryptogams  do  not  contain  an  embryo, 
but  are  merely  cellular,  consisting  of  one 
or  mure  cells  variously  combined  together, 
they  are  called  spores  to  distinguish  them 
from  true  seeds.  Amongst  Fungi  the 
name  Is  restricted  to  those  reproductive 
bodies  which  are  produced  either  singly,  or 
in  little  chains  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  threads.  In  many  cases,  however, 
these  bodies  are  generated  within  cells  or 
asci,  and  they  are  then  for  distinction's 
sake  termed  sporidia.  It  is  however  de- 
sirable tnat  the  word  spore  should  be 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  as  opposed 
to  seed,  the  grand  distinction  between 
cryptogams  and  phsenogams  consisting  in 
the  different  nature  of  their  mode  of  re- 
production. The  spores  of  acrogens  are 
produced  mostly  in  mother-cells  four 
together,  after  the  manner  of  pollen-grains 
—often  however  retaining  their  original 
form,  so  that  when  mature  they  have  one 
spherical  and  three  plain  sides.  In  a  few 
genera,  however,  there  is  only  a  single 
spore  in  each  sporangium.  In  Alga  the 
spores  are  sometimes,  as  inDesmiospermeoe, 
nothing  more  than  the  transformed  joints 
of  certain  threads ;  sometimes  they  appear, 
as  in  most  if  not  all  Oongylospermea,  to  be 
formed  from  the  contents  of  a  cell,  as  m 
the  ascigerous  Fungi  y  sometimes  they  arc 
endowed  with  active  motion  like  animals, 
and  are  ther.  called  Zoospores.  In  lichens 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sporidia 
ot  Fungi.  The  word  sporules  is  sometimes 
used  generally  in  the  sense  of  spores, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  granules 
within  spores.  These  are  occasionally 
called  sporidiola. 

Spores  germinate  either  by  elongation  of 
some  particular  part,  and  subsequent  cell- 
division,  or  by  cell-division  without  any 
protrusion  of  a  thread  or  membranous  ex- 
pansion. In  Myxogastrea  they  germinate 
sometimes  after  the  fashion  of  other 
Fungi,  but  sometimes  the  outer  case  Is 
ruptured,  and  a  body  appears  with  the 
attributes  of  some  of  the  lower  Infusoria, 
which,  apparently  without  any  cellular 
division,  produces  the  semigelatinous  my- 
celium peculiar  to  those  Fungi.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORE-CASE.  The  immediate  covering 
of  the  spores  of  cryptogams. 

SPORENDONEMA.  A  genus  of  Fungi 
proposed  at  first  on  erroneous  characters, 
«)f  which  one  supposed  species,  which 
forms  scarlet  masses  on  decayed  cheese, 
differs  from  Torula  only  in  its  bright 
colour.  8.  Muscm  occurs  in  flies  in  autumn, 
oozing  out  between  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  length  killing  them.  The 
species  requires  further  study,  and  will 
probably  be  traced  to  some  higher  stage  of 
development.  The  flies  which  are  attacked 
by  it  before  death  fasten  themselves  by 
their  proboscis  to  leaves  or  other  sub- 
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gtiinres,  where  they  remain  attached  for 
•ome  time.  See  Sapbolegni^s.  [M.  J.  BJ 

8P0RIDESMIUM.  An  obscure  lorenua  of 
naked-spored  Fungi  (Coniomycetes),  con- 
sistinff  of  «  multitude  of  species  forming 
conspicuous  blacic  soot-like  patches  on 
rails,  decayed  wo«>d,  Ac  Many  of  them 
are  probably  merely  conditions  of  Fungi 
and  lichens.  There  is  scarcely  any  myce- 
lium, and  the  whole  plant  consists  of  no- 
thing more  than  cellular  spores  of  various 
shapes.  The  genus  is  worthy  of  notice 
here  only  as  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
above-mentioned  patches,  which  must  at- 
tract every  eye  the  least  attentive,  and 
whose  nature  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascet- 
taln.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORTDTA.  A  name  given  to  the  spores 
of  Fungi  and  lichens  when  they  are  con- 
tained in  ascl.  Sporidia  like  spores  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  these 
may  be  covered  with adistinctly  organised 
cuticle  as  in  many  truffles.  They  have 
frequently  a  thick  gelatinous  coat,  which  is 
usually  absorbed  as  the  contents  of  the 
cells  become  fully  organised.  They  ger- 
minate by  the  protrusion  of  the  inner 
membrane,  the  outer  being  ruptured  or 
perforated,  or  In  some  cases  by  the  elon- 
gation of  both.  In  compound  sporidia  a 
distinct  germinating  thread  is  often  pro- 
duced by  each  cell.  Sporidia  often  contain 
one  or  more  oil-globules,  and  occasionally 
distinct  cytoblasts,  which  are  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  oil-globules.  Like 
other  organs  they  are  subject  to  disease, 
and  may  be  either  wholly  effete,  or  so  dis- 
torted and  altered  in  chemical  composition 
as  to  be  incapable  of  germination.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  constant 
in  size  and  form.  Great  differences  of 
dimensions  and  outline  may  exist  in  the 
same  ascus.  Microscopical  measurements 
are  therefore  valuable  only  within  certain 
•limits,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  form. 
Sporidia  have  sometimes  a  very  different 
outline  when  seen  from  the  back  or  side ; 
and  in  some  cases,  like  the  spores  of  so 
many  agarics,  they  are  hollowed  out  on  one 
side  like  the  seed  of  a  Veronica  or  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bombshell.  In  many  cases  the 
ascus  in  which  they  were  generated  is 
absorbed,  so  that  they  appear  naked  ;  and 
It  is  probable  that  occasionally  they 
undergo  further  development  when  free, 
as  Is  certainly  the  case  with  some  spores 
or  protospores  of  Fimgi.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SP0RIDIIPER0U8.    Bearing  sporidia. 

SPORIDIOLA.  The  spores  or  sporules 
of  thallogens  and  acrogens. 

SP0R0B0LU8.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  AgrostideaSf  the  species 
of  which  are  now  placed  in  Vil/a,  &c..  by 
Steudcl.  [D.  M.] 

8P0R0CARP.  The  Involucre  of  pepper- 
worts:  the  spore-cases  of  lycopods;  any 
spore  case. 

8P0R0CLADIUM.    A  branch  on  which 


the  reproductive  bodies  of  some  algals 
are  found. 

SPOROCTST.  The  spore-case  of  algals. 

8P0R0DERM.    The  skin  of  a  spore. 

SPOROPHORE.  A  name  given  to  the 
fertile  cells  In  the  naked-spored  Fungi,  and 
synonymous  with  the  basidia  of  French 
authors.  In  such  Fungi  as  agarics  the 
sporophores  are  clavate  or  swollen  al)ove, 
and  bear  generally  four  little  points  called 
spicules,  or  by  the  French  ster{gmata,on 
which  the  spores  are  seated.  In  Tremella 
the  sporophores  are  globular  or  quadri- 
partite, the  spicules  being  drawn  out  Into 
long  threads.  InConiomycetes  they  are  often 
very  short  and  obtuse,  or  thread-shaped, 
and  occasionally  branched.        [M.  J.  B.] 

SPOROPHTLLA.  A  name  given  to  the 
little  leaflets  which,  as  In  Plocamium^  bear 
the  tetraspores.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORULE.    iSccSporh. 

8PRAGUEA.    A  Califomian  herb  form- 
ing  a   genus   of  PortulacaretB  allied   to 
Claytonia,  but  differing  in  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  four,  the  stamens  to  three,  and 
the  styles  and  valves  of  the  capsule  to 
two,  and  by  the  remarkable  large  orbicular 
cordate  thin  and  transparent  sepals.    The 
I  leaves  are  all  radical,  and  somewhat  suc- 
I  culent;  the  flowers  are  densely  imbricate 
In  spikes,  several  of  which  form  a  dense 
I  umbel  on  a  leafless  scape,  the  large  sepals 
1  giving  It  an  elegant  and  singular  aspect. 

I     SPREADING.    Having  a  gradually  out- 
ward direction,  as  petals  from  the  ovary. 

8PRERELIA.     The  genus  of   the  Ja- 
i  col)ean  Lily,  S.  formosissima,  and  one  or 
I  two  other  species.    It  is  remarkable  for 
I  Us  declinate  perianth,  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  and  a  limb  of  which  the  upper  seg- 
ments are  reflexed,  and  the  lower  sloped 
;  downwards   and    convolute  at  the   base. 
The  filaments  are  inserted  equally  with  a 
1  connecting  membrane,  and  are  fasciculate 
declinate  and  recurved  like  the  style ;  the 
'  leaves  are  linear-lorate,  produced  after  the 
flowers,  and  the   scape  somewhat   two- 
edged  hollow  and  one-flowered.     [T.  M.J 

8PRENGELIA.  A  small  genus  of  Epa- 
cridacece,  natives  of  South  and  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  distinguished  by 
having  a  flve-parted  slightly-coloured  ca- 
lyx, surrounded  by  numerous  bracts;  a 
flve-parted  beardless  corolla;  stamens 
free,  the  anthers  occasionally  united; 
and  the  seed-vessel  five-celled.  They  are 
VPrlght  branching  shrubs;  the  leaves 
sharp-pointed  cucullate  and  half-sheath- 
Ing  at  the  base ;  and  the  flowers  terminal, 
on  short  lateral  branchlets.  [R.  H.] 

SPRING-BEAUTY.  An  American  name 
for  the  Claytonicu. 

SPRINGERS.  A  local  name  applied  to 
the  variety  of  Agaricua  arvensia  figured 
by  Bulliard,  and  distinguished  by  Its  elon- 
gated plleus,  tall  stem,  and  thinner  ring. 
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Tbey  grow  in  very  large  rings,  and  some- 
times (as  In  1860)  occur  In  thousands, 
yielding  excellent  buttons  for  pickling 
wliere  it  is  not  thought  essential  to  retain 
a  pale  colour,  as  in  the  buttons  of  A.  cam- 
ftistrU.  This,  however.  Is  next  to  impos- 
sible, as  the  plant  when  bruised  at  once 
turns  yellow,  and  nnless  thrown  at  once 
into  water  acquires  soon  a  brown  tint 
which  is  indelible.  When  full-grown  they 
are  very  good  for  stewing,  though  not  so 
delicate  In  flavour  as  the  true  mushroom, 
neither  do  they  yield  such  good  ketchup  as 
that  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPRIT    Juncus  artieulatua. 

SPRUCE.  Abies.  A.  nigra  Is  the  Black 
Spruce,  A.  aJba  White  Spruce,  and^.  ruftro 
Red  Spruce.  — ,  HEMLOCK.  Abies  cana- 
densis.   — ,  NORWAY.    Abies  excelsa. 

SPRFOB.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  molasses  or  treacle,  and  a  decoction 
of  the  twigs  of  the  Spruce  Pir. 

SPRUCE  A  A  handsome  tall  bushy  shrub 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce  on  the  shores 
of  the  Amazon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Ifegro,  and  named  after  him  as  a  genus 
of  CinehonaceoB.  The  flowers,  of  a  yel- 
lowish cream-colour  and  with  a  fine  scent 
of  VaniOa,  are  in  dense  terminal  corymbs. 
The  almost  globular  tube  of  the  corolla 
with  minute  broad  lobes,  and  the  long 
projecting  stamens,  distinguish  it  from  all 
allied  genera ;  the  two-celled  ovary,  with 
numerous  imbricate  ovules,  and  the  evi- 
dently capsular  fruit,  show  that  it  belongs 
either  to  the  tribe  Cinchonece  or  to  that  of 
Bondeletie€B,  but  the  ripe  seeds  being  as 
yet  unknown  it  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
termined to  which  of  these  groups  it 
should  be  referred. 

SPUMARIA.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous genera  of  the  semlgelatlnous 
puffballs,  occurring  in  the  form  of  frothy 
and  at  length  lobed  masses,  white  without 
and  dusty  within,  on  the  stems  of  grasses, 
amongst  dead  leaves,  &c.  The  peridia  are 
at  length  completely  confluent.  There  is 
no  beauty  to  recommend  the  two  or  three 
species  of  the  genus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPUNK.    Polyporus  igniarius. 

SPUR.  A  hollow  terete  extension  of 
some  part  of  the  flower.  The  same  as 
Calcar. 

SPURGE.  Euphmrbia.  — ,  BRANCHED. 
Emodea  littoralis.  — ,  CAPER.  Euphorbia 
Lathyris.  — ,  CYPRESS.  Euphorbia  Cy- 
parissias.  —,  PETTY.  Euphorbia  Peplus. 
— ,  SUN.    Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

8PURGEW0RTS.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  EupJwrbiaceoi. 

SPURRY.  Sperffula.  — .  CORN.  Sper- 
gula  arvensis.  — ,  KNOTTED.  Soffina 
nodosa.    — ,  SAND.    Spergularia. 

SPUR-TREE.    Pelitia  domingensis. 

SPURWORT.    Sherardia  arvensis.    ' 

8PYRIDIUM.    A  genus  of  Bhamnaceas, 


comprising  a  considerable  number  of 
Australian  species  very  nearly  allied  to 
TrymaXium  and  to  Cryptandra,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  described  under  one 
or  other  or  both  of  these  genera.  They 
agree  also  with  both  genera  in  their  more 
or  less  inferior  three-celled  ovary,  and  in 
their  capsule  enclosing  three  membranous 
or  crustaceous  cocci ;  but  differ  from  Try- 
malirnn  chiefly  in  their  flowers  being 
closely  sessile  in  little  heads,  surrounded 
by  small  brown  bracts ;  and  from  Or^ptanr 
dra  in  their  stamens  being  inserted  Imme- 
diately round  the  disk,  not  adnate  to  the 
calyx-tube  above  the  disk.  They  are  all 
small  procumbent  or  heath-Uke  shrubs, 
more  or  less  hoary  with  a  close  toroentum, 
with  small  entire  leaves,  and  very  small 
flowers,  the  heads  usually  collected  into 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  compound 
heads.  Few,  if  any,  out  of  nearly  thirty 
species  known,  are  likely  to  be  ornamental 
enough  for  cultivation. 

SQUAMA  A  scale-like  rudlraentnry 
leaf,  such  as  coats  and  guards  the  leaf  bud. 

SQUAMATE.  Covered  with  small  scale- 
like  leaves. 

SQUAMATIO.  A  disease,  consisting  In 
a  preternatural  formation  of  rosettes  of 
scale-shaped  leaves,  such  as  occasionally 
appears  on  the  rose-willow. 

SQUAMELLA  A  scale-like  membranous 
bract,  such  as  is  found  very  commonly  on 
the  receptacle  of  composites. 

8QUAM0SB.    Scale-like. 

SQUAMUL^  The  hypogynous  scales 
of  grasses. 

SQUARROSB.  Covered  with  bodies 
which  spread  at  right  angles,  or  at  a 
greater  angle,  from  the  surface  which 
bears  them,  or  being  so  arranged. 

SQUARROSO-DENTATE.  Having  teeth 
which  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
but  form  an  angle  with  it. 

SQUARR080-LACINIATB.  Lacerated 
in  a  squarrose  way. 

SQUARROSO-PINN  ATIPARTITE.  Deep- 
ly plnnatSfld  with  squarrose  divisions,  as 
the  leaf  of  Achillea  Millefolium. 

SQUARROSO-PINNATISECr.  Plnnatl- 
fld,  with  the  segments  so  straggling  as  to 
appear  on  different  planes. 

SQUASH.  A  variety  of  Cucitrbita  Melo- 
pepo.  — ,  LONG.  An  American  name  for 
Cfucumis  verrucosa. 

SQUAW-ROOT.    Conopholis. 

SQUAW- WEED.    Senecio  aureus. 

SQUILL.  Urginea  marttima;  also  the 
genua  Scilla.  —.CHINESE.  Bamardia. 
—,  ROMAN.    Bellevalia. 

SQUILLE.    (Fr.")     Urginea  maritima. 

SQUINANCY-BERRY.    Bibes  7iigrum. 

SQUINANCYWORT.  Asperula  cynan- 
chica. 
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8QUINE.    (Fr.)    Sviilax  China, 

SguiRllEL-CORN.  An  American  name 
for  Dicentra  caTuuteutis. 

SQUIRREL-TAIL.      Eordeum    marWr 
mum. 
SQUITCH.  Tritieumreperu;  tilMO  Affroitis 

ttoluni/era. 

SRIGUNDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sandal- 
wood. 

STAAVIA.  A  Renos  of  BntniaeetPt  dis- 
tinguished bj  the  corolla  heiu^  of  Ave 
lance«>late  petals,  thick  and  fleshy  below ; 
and  the  seed-vessel  half-Inferior  and  two- 
horned.  The  species  are  Cape  sbmbs,  with 
linear  leaves  hard  at  the  end ;  and  flowers 
Intermixed  with  chaffy  scales,  arranged  In 
heads  with  numerous  white  bracts.  Tbe 
genus  was  named  after  Martin  Staaf ,  a  cor- 
respondent of  LInnseuB.  [Q.  D.J 

8TACHIDB.    (Fr.)    Stachyt, 

STACHYANTHUa  A  genus  of  Ccmpo- 
fitn;  comprising  a  Bniziiian  herbaceous 
plant  of  somewhat  shrubby  habit,  covered 
with  closely- pressed  white  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing itartially-tdothed  leaves,  globuKr 
flnwer-heads  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
of  oblong  scales :  the  aclienes  hairy,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pappus  of  many  rows  of 
hairs,  the  outer  ones  shorter  than  the 
Inner.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STACHTS.  In  Greek  componnds  s  a 
spike. 

STACHTS.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  iai>ia<«p,  and  dls- 
tingtiished  from  their  congeners  by  the 
following  characters  .-—The  calyx  is  some- 
what bell-shaped,  with  five  nearly  equal 
teeth ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  about  as 
long  as  tbe  calyx,  its  upper  lip  arched  and 
entire,  the  lower  three-lobed,thctwo  late- 
ral lobes  bent  down ;  and  the  two  anterior 
stamens  are  longest.  The  species  are 
herbs  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  A-arylng  greatly  In  habit.  The 
flowers  are  two  or  more  in  a  whorl,  usually 
In  terminal  masses.  The  name  is  from 
stachys,  the  Greek  for '  spike,*  in  allusion  to 
the  aspect  of  the  intiorescence.      [G.  D.] 

STACHYTARPHA,    or     8TA0HTTAR- 
PHETA.    A   genus  of    Verbenacete,  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  section  of  Verbena. 
It  differs  from  the  true  Verbenas  In  having 
a  two-celled  fruit,  splitting  Into  two  seed- 
like nutlets,  and  having  the  two   upper 
stamens  without  anthers.    The  species  are 
aromatic  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
j  rica.    The  flowers  are  densely  packed  upon 
I  somewhat  fleshy  spikes.    8.  jamaicenHs  is 
I  possessed  of  remarkable  medicinal  virtues 
according  to  the  Brazilians ;  Its  leave*  are 
1  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea,  and  in 
Austria  they  are  sold  under  tbe  name  of 
Brazilian  tea.  [W.  C] 

8TACKH0USIA,    STACKHOUSIACEiE. 

A  genus  of    polypeulous     dicotyledons 

I  allied  Co  Celastraceat  but  differing  in  so 


many  points  that  it  Is  unlrersally  adopted 
as  a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  abont 
twenty  species,  all  Australian  excepting 
two,  one  from  New  Zealand,  the  other  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  They  are  all  herbs, 
with  a  perennial  often  woody  stock,  and 
simple  or  little  branched  erect  stems ;  the 
leaves  are  alternate  narrow  or  small,  tbe 
flowers  white  or  yellow  In  a  terminal 
raceme.  The  calyx  is  small  flve-lobed,  the 
tube  lined  with  the  disk,  on  which  the  sta- 
mens are  inserted  alternately  with  the 
petals  as  in  Ge/ostroeeo ;  but  the  petals  are 
more  or  less  combined  in  a  tubular  corolla, 
the  stamens  are  unequal,  and  the  ovary  and 
fruit  are  divided  Into  two  to  five  (usually 
three)  lobes  or  cocci,  all  which  characters 
are  as  different  from  those  of  CelastraeecB 
as  is  the  habit.  None  of  the  species  present 
any  Interest  beyond  their  botanical  struc- 
ture. The  genera  Tripterocoecua  and  Plo- 
kiogtigma,  proposed  to  be  separated  from 
StackhoutriOt  have  not  been  generally 
adopted. 

STiGHELINA.  A  genus  of  CompogUOt 
so  named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss  physician 
and  botanist  The  species  are  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
with  narrow  leaves,  downy  on  the  under* 
surface,  and  terminal  tlower-heads,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cylindrical  involucreof  over- 
lapping scales :  receptacle  flat,  scaly  ;  co- 
rollas all  tubular,  five-cleft;  style  tumid, 
and  hairy  at  its  upper  part;  achenes  ob- 
long, surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  one  row 
of  hairs,  combined  at  the  base  into  four  or 
six  bundles.  [M.  T.  MO 

STAFF-TREE.    CeUutnu, 
STAGGER-BUSH.    Lyonia  mariana. 
STAGGERWORT.    Senecio Jacabtea, 
STAG'8-HORN.     Rhua    typhina;    also 

Cenomyce  cervieomis,  and  Lycopodium  eUk- 

vatum. 

STALK.  The  stem  or  support  to  an 
organ ;  as  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  pedun- 
cle or  pedicel  of  a  flower,  &c 

STALKLESS.    See  SBSSiLB. 

STALKLETS.  Secondary  peCloIes;  pe- 
tlolules ;  the  stalks  of  leaflets. 

STAMEN.  That  organ  of  the  flower  to 
which  the  pollen  belongs.  — ,  8TERILR 
A  body  belonging  to  the  series  of  the 
stamens,  but  without  pollen. 

STAMINAL.    Consisting  of  stamens.       | 

8TAMINIDIA.  The  antherldia  of  cryp- 
togaraic  plants. 

STAMINIGEROUS.    Bearing  stamens. 
STAMINODE,  STAMINODIUM.    A  rudi- 
mentary stamen,  or  what  appears  to  be  sa 

STANDARD.  The  fifth  petal  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

STANDERWORT.    Orchis  mascula. 

STANE-RAW,  or  STANEY-RAG.  A 
name  of  tbe  omphalodes  variety  of  Par- 
melia  aaxatiliSt  which  is  also  called  Blade 
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Crottles.  It  is  employed  by  the  Highland 
I  peasants  to  prepare  a  brown  dye  which  is 

much  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Both 
I  the  dye  and  the  lichen  are  called  by  the 

Shetlanders  Scrottyle.  [M.J.fi.] 

STAN6ERIA.  A  very  remarkable  genus 
of  CjfcndeacecB,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  of  the  order  in  Its  fern-like  foliage. 
It  is  a  Natal  plant,  with  a  thick  napiform 
,  trunk,  a  few  coarse  pinnate  leaves,  the 
pinnae  of  which  are  oblong-lanceolate 
spinuloso-serrate,  and  traversed  by  paral- 
lel forked  Teins  like  those  of  a  Lomaria. 


Staugeria  paradox*. 

The  fructification  is  in  cones,  the  male 
cylindrical,  with  numerous  stamens  in- 
serted on  the  under-side  of  its  compound 
scales;  the  females  on  separate  plants, 
ovoid,  with  two  inverse  ovules  in  the  base 
of  each  scale.  The  genus,  of  which  only 
one  species  (8.  paradoxa,  figured  above)  is 
known,  is  closely  related  to  Encephalartos 
in  structural  characters,  but  diflfers  re- 
markably in  habit  and  foliage.       [T.  M.] 

8TANH0PEA.  A  most  beautiful  though 
not  very  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Vanda  tribe. 
About  twenty-six  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, natives  of  South  and  Central 
America  :  one,  8.  grandifiora,  being  found 
in  Trinidad.  They  are  pseudobulbous 
herbs,  with  broad  membranaceous  plicate 
leaves,  radical  sheathing  often  pendu- 
lous scapes,  and  large  spotted  fragrant 
flowers.  The  species  may  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  lip  being  divided  into 
bypochll  or  lower  cavity,  mesochil  or 
middle  part  (from  which  the  horns  pro- 
ceed), and  epichil  or  front  moA'eable  lobe ; 
and  by  the  pendulous  flowers,  with  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  perianth.  The  genus 
is  named  in  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London.  8.  tigrina, 
at  which  a  figure  is  subjoined,  together 
with  8.  BarkerianOt  Wardii,  and  Bticephar 


lits,  are  amongst  the  finest  species  of  this 


genus. 


[W.  B.  H.] 


Stanhopea  tigriua. 

8TANH0PEASTRUM.  An  epiphytal  ge- 
nus of  orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandece. 
The  only  species  at  present  known  is 
highly  curious,  and  until  lately  lias  been 
referred  to  Stanhopea ;  but  it  differs  from 
that  genus  in  having  a  lip  quite  free  from 
horns,  and  not  divided  into  separate  parts. 
The  lip  is  described  as  being  ovate,  obso- 
letely  triangular  at  the  end,  short,  in 
form  resembling  a  slipper,  very  fleshy,  of 
a  bright-yellow  orange  colour  passing 
towards  the  point  into  pure  white,  and 
mottled  on  its  sides  with  handsome  purple 
blotches.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
flower  are  white,  with  purple  spots  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers,  which 
grow  in  pairs,  are  large  and  showy.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America.       [W.  B.  H.] 

STANLE YA.  A  genus  of  Cruci/era  from 
North-western  America,  consisting  of 
smooth  glaucous -perennials,  with  lyrate- 
pinnatifld  or  entire  leaves,  and  long  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers.  The  pod  is  slender 
cylindrical  on  a  long  stipe.  [J.  T.  S.] 

STANMARCH.    8mymium  Olusatrum. 

8TANNIA.  A  genus  of  CincJionaeeat 
diflfering  little  from  Poaoqueria,  save  in 
the  one-celled  berry.  The  corolla  is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a  very  long  tube;  its 
limb  divided  into  five  lol>e8,  opposite  to 
which  are  flve  scaly  prominences;  and  the 
stamens  are  of  unequal  length, and  project 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  8./or' 
mosa,  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  is  a  fine 
tree  with  lance-shaped  laurel-like  leaves, 
and  white  fragrant  flowers  three  to  four 
inches  in  length.  It  is  in  cultivation  as  a 
highly  ornamental  stove-plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STAPELIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
AsdepiadacecBt  containing  upwards  of  100 
species  of  succulent  branching  plants 
without   leaves,  natives  of  the  Capo  of 
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Good  Hope.  Tbe  branches  are  generally 
four-Hided  and  toothed,  and  covered  over 
with  dark  tubercles,  giving  the  plants  a 
very  grotesque  appearance ;  the  calyx  is 
live-parted;  the  corolla  rotate  flve-cleft 
and  fleshy ;  the  staminal  corona  double, 
the  outer  series  of  leaves  or  lobes  entire 
or  cleft,  the  inner  subulate  and  entire  or 
blBd;  the  gynostegium  is  generally  ex- 
serted  ;  the  anthers  are  simple  at  the  top, 
the  pollen-masses  being  fixed  by  their  base, 
and  having  one  edge  cartilaginous  and 


Stapelia  Aitcriai. 

pellucid ;  and  there  are  two  subcyllndrl- 
cal  follicles  containing  numerous  comose 
Keeds.  The  singular  and  beautiful  large 
flowers  spring  from  uncertain  points  of 
the  succulent  stems.  They  exhibit  a  va- 
riety of  colours,  forming  exquisite  marbled 
or  dotted  patterns ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  repulsive  odour  (like  carrion)  which 
almost  all  the  flowers  possess,  they  are 
extensively  cultivated  because  of  their 
beauty.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  species  is 
&  ^sterios,  figured  above.  [W.  0.] 

8TAPH1SAGRIA.  Delphinium  Staphia- 
agria. 

6TAPHTLBACE.B.  {BUidder-nvis.')  A 
small  group  of  polypetalous  ThalamiJU)Toe, 
formerly  united  with  Celastrac^a^  but 
now  recognised  as  having  the  essentiarl 
characters  of  Sapindacece,  and  added  by 
many  botanists  to  that  order  as  a  tribe,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stamens  being  inserted 
outside  instead  of  inside  the  disk,  and  by 
albuminous  seeds.  They  consist  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves 
furnished  with  stipules,  and  white  usually 
small  flowers  In  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Tropical 
and  North  America,  and  comprise  three 
genera,  Staphylea,  Euscnphis,  and  Turpinia. 
By  some  they  are  made  a  separate  order. 

STAPHYLEA.  A  genus  of  Staphyleaceee^ 
distinguished  in  that  order  (or  suborder) 
chiefly  by  the  large  Inflated  capsule.  There 
are  four  species  known,  dispersed  over 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  all  shrubs,  with 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of 
three  five  or  more  leaflets,  and  white 


pendulous  flowers  In  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles.      iS.  pinnata  from    Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and   sometimes  also  S. 
trifoliata  from  North  America,  are  culti- 
vated in  our  shrubberies  under  the  name 
of  Bladder-nuts. 
8TARCH-C0R5.    TriHcum  SpeUa. 
STARCHWORT.    Arum  maculatum^ 
STARE,  or  STARR.    Ammophila  arurtr 
dinacea,  Carex  arenaria,  and  other  coarse 
seaside  sedges  and  grasses. 
STAR-FLOWER.    TrietUaM8  americana. 
STAR-FRUIT.     Damascnium    steUatum 
alias  Actinoearpu*  Vamaaonium. 
STAR-HEAD.    Atterocephalus. 
8TAR-JELLT.    NoMtoc  commune. 
STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  Omithogalum 
umbellatuvi, ;  also  Rypoxis  decumbena. 

STAR  OF   JERUSALEM.     Tragdpogon 
porrifoliue. 
STAR  OF  NIGHT.    Clugia  rosea. 
STAR  OF  THE  EARTH.    Plantago  Co- 
ronopue. 

STARRY.     Arranged  In  rays  like  the 
points  of  a  star.    The  same  as  Stellate. 
STARRY  PUFPBALL.    Qeastrum. 
STAR-SHAPED.    The  same  as  Stellate. 
STAR-SLOUGH.     A  name  whicli  Is  ap- 
plied  In   some  districts  to  the  common 
Noatoc,  supposing  It  to  be  the  remains  of 
fallen  stars.  [M.  J.  B.] 

STARWORT.  SUllaria;  also -4«ter  Tri- 
polium&ndHeloniaadioica.  —.ITALIAN. 
Aater  Amellua.  — ,  WATER.  CallUricke. 
STATICE.  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  subshrubby  plants  of  tbe 
order  PlumhaffinacetBt  characterised  by 
their  flowers  being  spiked  or  panicled; 
the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  of  one  piece, 
plaited  and  somewhat  scarlous ;  the  petals 
five,  slightly  connate;  the  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  the 
nut  one-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
ornaments  of  our  greenhouses  and  flower- 
gardens,  and  are  found  in  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  In  the  Canary  group,  and 
In  Central  Asia.  [T.M.] 

STATICfi.  (Pr.)  Armeria  vulgaria. 
STAUNTONIA.  Now  that  tbe  Indian 
plants  formerly  referred  to  Stauntonin 
have  been  separated  and  formed  into  dis- 
tinct genera  under  the  names  Parvatia  and 
HolbalUa,  tlie  present  genus  is  reduced  to 
two  species,  one  of  which  i8.  chinenais)  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  the  other  (& 
hexaphylla)  of  Japan.  These  are  woody 
climbing  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves 
composed  of  from  three  to  seven  (usually 
Ave)  radiating  leaflets,  and  few-flowered 
racemes  of  largish  unisexual  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Both 
sexes  of  flowers  have  six  fleshy  sepals, 
but  neither  possess  any  petals ;  and  the 
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genua  fa  tima  diatinguiahed  from  the  two 
allied  genera  above  mentioned,  both  of 
which  have  petala.  The  raalea  contain  six 
ataniena,  with  the  fllamenta  united  inatead 
of  free,  aa  in  HolboBllia ;  and  the  f eraalea 
six  sterile  stamena  and  three  distinct 
ovaries,  containing  several  ovules  inter- 
mixed with  hairs.  The  generic  name  is 
given  In  honour  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to 
China  In  a.ix  1792,  and  afterwards  wrote 
the  account  of  the  embassy.  It  belongs  to 
the  Lardizabalacea,  The  Japanese  species 
has  leaves  composed  of  five  or  six  lance- 
shaped  leaflets  terminating  in  short  bristly 
points.  It  is  called  Nlbe  Kadsura  or  Tuso 
So  by  the  Japanese,  who  eat  its  roundish 
watery  berries,  and  use  their  juice  aa  a 
remedy  for  ophthalmia.  [A  S.] 

8TAURACANTHUS.  A  genua  of  LeffU- 
minota.  Including  a  Portugueae  ahrub, 
destitute  of  leavea,  and  with  the  habit  of 
Ulex  nana ;  the  branchea  being  apiny,  each 
of  the  spines  branching  Into  two  smaller 
spines  at  the  sides,  and  the  flowers  yellow ; 
calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  deeply 
divided  into  two  segments,  the  lower 
three-toothed:  vexillum  folded,  longer 
than  the  lance-shaped  wings ;  keel  blunt; 
stamens  ten,  munadelphous ;  pod  cora- 
presaed  hairy  many-seeded.  S.  aphyllus,  a 
dwurf  ghrub,  is  a  handaome  plant,  but 
only  half-hardy.  The  generic  name  ia 
derived  from  the  Greek  staiiros  a  '  crosa' 
and  akantlia '  a  thorn,'  In  reference  to  the 
croaa-llke  spines.  [M.  T.  M.3 

STAFRANTHERA  grandifblia  fa  the 
only  known  representative  of  a  genus  of 
eyrtandreous  Oeaneracete,  peculiar  to  Pulo 
Peoang,  and  having  very  much  the  habit 
of  Qloesanthvu.  It  la  a  herb  with  rather 
large  leavea ;  the  flowers  are  paniculate,  the 
calyx  aubrotate  bell-ahm)ed  and  almoat 
teu-cleft;  the  corolla  la  large,  furnished 
with  a  abort  tube  having  a  apur  at  the 
base,  and  a  border  divided  into  five  lobea. 
njere  are  four  fertile  atamena,  and  the 
anthers  are  colierent,  whilst  the  capaule  ia 
dehiscent.  [B.  S.] 

STAURANTHFS.  The  name  of  a  Mexi- 
can evergreen  tree,  with  alternate  leathery 
dotted  leaves,  and  greeniah  flowers  arrang- 
ed in  racemes.  Calyx  peralatent,  with 
four  small  teeth ;  petala  four,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  bent  downwarda,  and  having 
thickened  margina ;  atamena  four,  inaerted 
on  the  receptacle,  alternate  with  the 
petals;  ovary  aeaaile  one-celled,  with  a 
single  penduloua  omle;  stigma  aessile, 
four-lobed  ;  fruit  fleshy  olive-shaped  red, 
covered  with  small  glanda  like  an  orange. 
Thfa  tree  ia  doubtfully  referred  to  Cela- 
ttracea  or  Aurantiacea,  with  neither  of 
which  however  doea  It  agree  well.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  stauros '  a 
eroga'  and  anthoa  *  flower,'  In  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  four  petala.  [M.  T.  M.] 

flTAUROGLOTTia    PMlopiwpaig. 

BTAUROPHRAGMA.  A  genus  of  8cro- 
pUvianacece,   having   the    calyx    deeply 


divided  into  five  segments,  the  capaule 
cylindrical  indehiscent,  and  the  valves 
involute  at  the  margin.  B.  natolicum,  a 
native  of  Natolia,  has  the  leaves  covered 
with  grey  down,  and  the  flowers  yellow 
and  scented.  The  name,  from  the  Greek 
stauros '  a  cross,'  refers  to  the  appearance 
presented  by  a  tranaverse  section  of  the 
capsule.  [G.  D.] 

STAVERWORT.    Senecio  Jacdbcea. 
8TAVESACRE.    The  acrid  emetic  pur- 
gative ^eeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

STAVEWOOD.    Simaruba  amara. 
STAY-PLOUGH.    The  Restharrow,  Ono- 
nis arvenais. 
6T£b&    (Fr.)    Stoa>e. 

8TEENHAMMARIA  (often  written 
STEENHAMMERA).  A  genus  of  Boragi- 
nacece,  usually  called  if erfcrma,  included  in 
Pulmonaria  by  Linnaeus,  from  which  It  dif- 
fers by  the  short  open  flve-parted  calyx  and 
longei^  stamens,  as  well  as  by  the  nuts 
being  alightly  fleshy  on  the  outside.  It 
has  alao  been  referred  to  LUhospermum, 
but  the  limb  of  the  corolla  ia  not  spread- 
ing, and  the  nuta  have  not  the  hard  and 
stony  pericarp  of  that  genua.  The  slides 
have  blue  or  red  flowers,  in  panlculately  or 
corymbosely  arranged  scorplold  racemes, 
and  smooth  glaucous  leaves. 

8.  maritima,  which  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain,  is  a  trailing 
glaucous  plant  with  fleshy  ovate  leaves, 
tasting  like  oysters  (whence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Oyster-plant) ;  and  pretty 
blue  flowers,  red  while  in  bud.  The  other 
species  are  from  Siberia,  Kamtschatka, 
and  North  America.  [J.  T.  S.] 

STEEPLE-BtJSH.    Spinsa  Umentoaa, 

STEGANIA.    Lomaria. 

STEGNOGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  poly- 
pod  iaceous  ferns  related  to  Oymnogramma, 
and  haying  the  veins  connivently  anasto- 
mosing as  in  Nephrodium.  They  are  her- 
baceous pinnately  or  pinnato-pinnatifldly 
divided  ferns, with  a  stoutish  caudex.some- 
times  aubarboreacent,  and  linear  or  oblong 
oblique  parallel  aorl.  There  are  two  or 
three  apeciea,  from  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  [T.  M.] 

8TEIR0DI8CUS.  A  Cape  annual  plant, 
forming  a  genua  of  ComposiUe.  The  leavea 
are  pinnately  divided;  and  the  flower- 
heada  terminal,  aurrounded  by  a  ventricose 
many-leaved  Involucre ;  receptacle  naked ; 
floreta  yellow— thoae  of  the  ray  8trai»-shap- 
ed,  of  the  disk  tubular ;  stigmas  conical/ 
fruits  linear  amooth,  with  no  pappua,  the 
Inner  onea  alwaya  aterile— whence  the 
name  of  the  genua,  from  the  Greek  steiroa 
•  aterile.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

STELIS.  A  genua  of  orchida  belonging 
to  the  tribe  MalaxidecB,  consisting  of 
about  130  apeciea,  inhabiting  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  They  are  small  herbs,  from  two 
or  three  inches  to  two  feet  high,  generally 
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fonnd  growing  on  the  trunks  and  brancbes 
of  crret.  The  tcemf  mre  itrople,  with  uue 
iheathiiig  leaf,  and  ochreate  bracu;  and 
the  flowers  are  in  terminal  apilces  or  ra- 
cemes, asualljr  very  minute,  green  yellow 
or  purple.  Steli*  Is  distinguished  from 
PleHrotkalHs,  to  which  genus  It  is  closely 
allied,  by  having  a  short  truncate  three- 
lobed  column,  the  front  angles  of  whose 
anthers  are  uniformly  mucilaginous.  The 
flowers  of  some  species  are  irritable, 
closing  suddenly  when  moved  or  touched. 
In  one  species,  S.  purpiiraaeetUt  eight 
pollen-masses  hnve  been  found,  the  only 
case  at  present  known.  [w.  B.  H.] 

6TELLARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
planu  belonging  to  the  tribe  Alnnea  of 
the  order  Caryophyltacea,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters:— 
Sepals  Ave ;  petals  two-cleft ;  stamens  ten ; 
styles  three :  capsule  opening  by  six 
valves.  Several  species  are  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain.  &  HolMteOt  the  Greater 
Stitchwort,  called  also  Satin-flower  and 
Adder's-meat,  is  one  of  our  early  hedge- 
flowers,  with  long  straggling  quadrangular 
stems,  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and  large 

Spanieled  lustrous  white  flowers  with  deep- 
•cloven  petals.  &  media  is  the  common 
ilokweed,  sufllclently  marked  by  a  line 
of  hairs  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  changing 
to  the  opposite  side  whenever  it  reaches  a 
pair  of  leaves.  French :  SUUain :  German : 
Augentrottffrat,  [0.  A.  J.] 

8TELLATA,  or  STELLATES.  A  group 
of  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  scarcely 
differing  from  Cinchonaeete,  but  some- 
times distinguished  as  a  separate  order 
under  the  name  of  Galiaobji  :  which  see. 

STELLATE,  8TELLIP0RM.  Having  a 
number  of  narrow  divisions  placed  round 
the  stem  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 

STELLATO-PILOSE.  Having  bain 
formed  in  a  stellate  manner. 

STEM.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  bears 
or  has  borne  leaves  or  their  rudiments; 
the  ascending  axis  of  growth.  It  may  be 
either  subterranean,  or  exposed  to  the  air 
and  light. 

STEM-CLASPINO.  When  the  base  of  a 
leaf  surrounds  a  stem.  The  same  as  Am- 
plexicaul. 

STEMLESS.  Having  no  Tlslble  or  ob- 
vious stem.    See  Aoauus. 

STEM0NACANTHU8.  A  genus  of  ilcan- 
tkacMB  from  tropical  America,  containing 
a  few  species  of  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
flowers  in  paniculate  or  contracted  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft  or  flve-parted ;  the  co- 
rolla-tube slightly  curved  and  davate,  with 
the  subequal  lobes  spreading  or  reflexed ; 
the  didynamons  stamens  exserted ;  the 
anther-cells  parallel,  and  often  produced 
beyond  the  connective ;  and  the  capsule 
four  to  eight-seeded.  [W.  CJ 

STEMONITIS.  A  genus  of  myxogas- 
trous  Fungi^  with  a  more  or  less  elongated 
delicate  single  deciduous  perldium,  filled 


with  a  network  of  threads  connected  with 
the  stem,  which  penetrates  more  or  less 
completely  the  whole  mass.  S.  fmca is  one 
of  those  species  which  occasionally  occur 
in  great  profusion  m  hothouses,  ajid  is 
common  in  woods  amongst  fallen  leaves, 
Ac;  formhag  large  tufts  of  cylindrical 
peridia  supported  on  dark  bristle-shaped 
stems,  which  are  often  more  persistent  > 
than  the  network.  This  species  is  found  i 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  slight  modi- 
fications. CM.  J.  B.] 

8TEM0N0P0RU8.  A  name  proposed  by 
Thwaites  for  a  genus  of  Dipteracea,  which 
other  botanists  consider  as  a  section  only 
of  Valeria^  a»  it  has  the  fruit  of  that  genus, 
and  only  differs  from  the  original  type 
in  the  stamens  not  numbering  more  than 
fifteen,  with  obtuse  not  acuminate  an- 
thers. It  consists  of  several  species,  tall 
resiniferous  trees,  with  alternate  entire 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  white  flowers  either 
axillary  or  in  terminal  panicles.  Tliere 
are  several  species  known,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  but  chiefly  of  Ceylon. 

STEMONURUS.  A  genus  of  Olacacete, 
established  by  Blume  for  three  or  four 
trees  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  | 
the  species  which  suggested  the  name  the  t 
anthers  have  at  their  back  a  curious  long 
tuft  of  hairs,  which  is  turned  inwardd 
over  their  face.  This  species,  however, 
proves  to  be  strictly  a  congener  of  the 
previously  published  Lasianthera  from 
Tropical  Africa ;  and  the  other  species,  for 
which  Blume's  name  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable, belong  to  Wallich's  genus  Gom- 
phandra.  The  name  ^emonurua  is  there- 
fore now  suppressed. 

STENACTIS.  A  genus  of  erect  branched 
herbs,  natives  of  Korth  America,  Northern 
India,  &c  The  leaves  are  toothed ;  the 
flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  narrow  overlapping 
scales;  receptacle  flat,  naked;  florets  of 
the  ray  strap-shaped,  white  or  violet,— 
those  of  the  disk  yellow,  tubular;  achenes 
compressed;  pappus  of  the  outer  ones 
h^ry  deciduous,  arranged  in  one  row,  that 
of  the  inner  in  two  rows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STENANDRIUM.  A  genus  of  AcantAocea, 
containing  several  small  plantsf  rom  South 
America.  It  is  allied  to  Cfrosaandra,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  its  more  lowly  habit,  and  in 
having  more  slender  anthers.       [W.  CJ 

STENANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Spaari- 
daeecB  containing  a  single  species.  &  pini- 
foKa,  which  has  a  five-parted  calyx  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bracts;  a  tubular 
corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with 
a  short  spreading  half-bearded  limb; 
stamens  included  within  the  throat  of  the 
corolla;  and  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The 
flowers  are  axillary  erect,  with  a  slightly 
swollen  scarlet  tube  and  greenish-yellow 
limb :  and  the  leaves  needle-shaped,  and 
much  crowded  on  the  branches.    [B.  H.j 

STENANTHIITM.  A  North  American 
genus  of  Melanthaeea  allied  to  VereOrwm, 
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from  which  It  differs  In  the  perianth-seg- 
ments being  united  at  the  base,  and  there 
adhering  to  the  ovary.  It  is  a  smooth 
perennia],  with  a  rod-like  leafy  stem  from 
a  somewhat  bulbous  base ;  the  leaves  are 
long  and  grass-like ;  and  the  flowers  small 
white,  in  a  long  terminal  panicl&  [J.  T.  S.] 

6TENIA.  An  epiphytal  genus  of  orchids 
'  belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandece.    The  only 
species,  8.  pallida,  is  from  Demerara,  and 
is  a  steraless  herb  without  pseudobulbs, 
I  having  obloug  leaves  narrowed  at   the 
I  base,  recurved  at  the  apex :  and  solitary 
radical  yellow  flowers  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.  In  habit  it  very  much  resembles 
Mazillaria,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  genus  by  the  labellum 
not  being  articulated  with  the  foot  of  the 
column.  [W.  B.  H.] 

6TEN0CARPUS.  A  genus  of  Proteacece, 
having  a  tubular  calyx,  cleft  at  the  back ; 
Che  four  sepals  bear  each  a  sessile  anther ; 
the  style  is  filiform,  with  an  oblique 
stigma;  and  the  seed-vessel  a  linear  or  cy- 
lindrical follicle  containing  several  seeds 


Stenoearpai  CunninghamL 

having  a  wing  at  their  base.  They  are 
mostly  large  shrubs,  one  species  h(»wever, 
S.  Cunninghami,  being  a  lofty  tree,  its  flow- 
ers dark-yellow  or  orange,  in  axillary  or 
terminal  umbels,  and  its  leaves  leathery, 
entire  or  sinuate.  The  species  are  natives 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tropical  Australia, 
and  New  Caledonia.  [R.  H.] 

8TEN0CHILTJ8.  A  genus  of  Myoporor 
eece,  containing  several  species,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  are  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  solitary  sometimes  double 
axillary  pedicels ;  the  calyx  is  flve-parted, 
and  the  lobes  are  imbricate  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla  is  Irregular  and  funnel-shaped ; 
the  four  didynamous  stamens  are  ex- 
serted:  the  style  has  a  simple  apex;  and 
the  two-celled  ovary  has  two  pendent 
ovT»le«  m  each  ceU.  [W.  0.] 


STENOCHL^NA.  An  acrostlchaceous 
genus  of  ferns  having  dimorphous  fronds 
(the  sterile  ones  pinnate,  the  fertile  con- 
tracted and  either  pinnate  or  biplnnate) 
borne  on  scaudent  rhizomes.  The  plnnaa 
have  a  marginal  gland  near  the  base  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  the  veins  form  narrow 
costal  areoles  (sometimes  hardly  distin- 
guishable), from  which  parallel  forked 
veins  run  out  to  the  margin.  One  tropical 
species  abounds  In  India  and  the  Pacific 
Islands;  another  is  met  with  in  South 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  costal  areoles 
are  often  apparent  near  the  apex  of  the 
pinnaa  when  they  are  not  evident  near  the 
base.  [T.M.] 

8TEN0C0RTNE.  A  genus  of  orchids 
belonging  to  the  tribe  VandeoB.  It  is  an  epi- 
phytal herb,  with  elongated  quadrangular 
pseudobulbs,  solitary  cartilaginous  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  in  a  close  raceme,  orange 
spotted  with  brown.  The  scape  is  pro- 
duced from  below  the  pseudobulbs.  The 
genus  is  nearly  related  to  Bifrenaria,  but 
differs  in  having  two  distinct  glands  at 
the  base  of  the  caudicles.  The  only  known 
species  is  from  Demerara.         [W.  B.  H.] 

STENOGASTRA.  A  small  genus  of 
GesneracecB  conflned  to  Tropical  America, 
of  which  8.  hirsuta  (Oloxmia  hiravia  of 
the  gardens)  Is  the  type.  The  calyx  Is 
small  and  obliquely  bell-shaped,  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  very  narrow  and  cylindrical, 
the  ovary  surrounded  by  five  distinct 
glands,  and  the  stigma  mouth-shaped.  8. 
hirstUa  is  astemless  perennial,  with  almost 
radical  leaves,  several  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  ovate  or  oblong  In  shape;  whilst 
the  pedicels  are  one-flowered,  and  bear 
pale  blue  flowers.  [B.  S.] 

STENOGYNB.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Labiatce,  in  which  the  calyx  has  the  three 
upper  teeth  smaller  than  the  others  ;  the 
corolla  is  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  curved, 
hairy  inside,  the  upper  lip  erect  and 
notched,  the  lower  of  three  nearly  equal 
and  entire  divisions :  and  the  style  ends  in 
two  equal  lobes.  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  hard  crenate  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
the  axils  of  small  awl-shaped  bracts.  The 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek,  alludes  to 
the  narrow  lobes  of  the  style.        [G.  D.] 

STENOLOBIUM.  A  small  genus  of 
Biononiacece,not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Btenoldbium  of  Bentham,  a  leguminous  type 
noticed  below.  It  Is  peculiar  to  Tropical 
America,  but  8.  etana  {Bignonia  or  Tecoma 
stana  of  botanical  writers)  has  become 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
inmate  of  our  hothouses.  It  is  reported  to 
be  diuretic.  The  Stenolobiuma  are  erect 
bushes,  somewhat  resembling  the  ash  in 
foliage.  When  young  the  leaves  are  often 
unifoliolate,  but  in  older  pLants  they  are 
generally  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  deeply- 
serrated  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are 
placed  in  rich  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  they  are  invariably  yellow, 
more  or  less  deep  in  colour.   The  calyx  is 
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rrffular,  and  has  flve  ribs  terminating  in 
nve  pointed  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  funnel 
or  i>el!-sbaped  ;  the  Btamens  (four  with  the 
nidiment  of  a  flfth)  have  divergent  an- 
tJiera,  which  are  either  gUbrous or  covered 
with  long  hairs,  and  afford  excellent  cha- 
mrters  for  distinguishing  the  different 
otherwise  very  similar-looking  species; 
the  capsule  is  linear  and  Oat.  its  partition 
placed  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
valves:  and  its  namerous  winged  seeds 
are  In  single  rows.  [B.  a] 

The  same  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
genua  of  papilionaceous  Leguminoace,  con- 
8i.oiingof  climbing  shrubs,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowerstalks  bearing 
numerous  tufts  of  blue  flowers.  The  calyx 
is  bell  shaped,  two-lipped;   the  vexillum 
erect,  provided  with  a  membranous  ap-  i 
pendage  on  each  side  at  the  l>ase ;  stamenA  j 
ten,  diadelphous;  ovary  sessile;  style  fill-  j 
form  ;  pod  sessile,  linear  compressed,  thick- 
ened at   the   sutures,  many-seeded— the 
seeds  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
transverse  cellular  partitions. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  sUnos  'narrow,*  in  allusion  to  the 
structure  of  the  pods.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Tropical  America.    [M.  T.  M.] 

8TENOME8SON.  An  amarylildaceons 
genus  of  bulbs.  chieHy  from  Peru.  They 
produce  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
solid  terete  scape,  bearing  a  few  or  many- 
flowered  umbel  of  erect  or  drooping 
blossoms,  which  have  a  slender  cylindra- 
ceous  tube  constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  subventricose  in  the  upper  part;  and 
with  a  six-cleft  regular  limb,  and  a  six- 
ttMitlied  coronet  bearing  stamens  between 
the  teeth.  Tlie  style  is  filiform,  with  a  : 
clavate  dilated  apex.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low orange-coloured  or  scarlet,  and  very 
handsome.  [T.  M.] 

8TEN0PBTALXTM.  A  genus  of  Cruei-  , 
ferfp  from  Australia,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  linear  leaves,  entire  or  the  lower  ones 
lyrately  pinnatlfld,  and  terminal  racemes. 
The  pouch  is  obovate  or  elliptical,  slightly 
compressed,  parallel  to  the  septum,  the 
valves  slightly  concave  ;  the  seeds  nu- 
merous,  with  short  seed-stalks.  [J.  T.  8.] 

STENORHTNCHUa  A  terrestrial  genus 
of  orchids  belonging  to  the  NeoUem. 
About  ten  species  have  been  described, 
inhabitants  of  Tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indisn  Islands.  They  are  herbs  with 
fascicled  roots,  broad  radical  leaves,  spikes 
densely  imbricated  with  large  coloured 
bracts,  and  the  flowers  generally  hairy 
and  showy.  It  differs  from  Spiranthe$,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  in  its  large  sho^T 
fl<»werS  and  coloured  bracts,  and  the  want 
of  calli  at  the  base  of  the  lip :  while  from 
Pelexia  it  differs  in  its  large  flowers  and 
bracts,  and  in  the  rostellum  being  hard 
and  homy,  remaining  as  a  rigid  spine 
upon  the  apex  of  the  stigma  after  the 
pollen-masses  have  fallen  away.  The  name 
Is  derived  from  ttenoa  'narrow'  and 
rhynchoa '  a  beak.*  [W.  B.  H.] 

STENOSEMIA.  A  genns  of  acrostlchold 


ferns  of  the  reticulated  series.  The  two 
or  three  known  species  are  dwarf  plants 
with  ternately  divided  fronds,  having  the 
two  pinna  very  oblique  and  bipinnatifld, 
and  bulbiferous  in  their  axils.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  cut  up  into  many  Irregular 
narrow  segments.  The  lowermost  venules 
anastomose,  so  as  to  form  costal  areoles, 
while  the  ultimate  or  marginal  one8<are 
free.  The  plants  are  natives  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  [T.  M.J 

IN.  A  genus  of  OnaorracMB, 
be  of  the  calyx  is  narrow 
jrolla  is  of  four  petals,  the 
argest;  and  the  stamens 
er,  the  four  opposite  the 
igest.  The  only  species  is 
.xas,  of  herbaeeons  habit, 
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with  slender  branches :  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, very  narrow,  and  rigid;  and  the  i 
flowers  white,  in  dense  spikes.   The  name  ' 
Is  from  the  Greek  sLenoa  'narrow*   and 
siphon  'a  tube,'  and  refers  to  the  narrow 
tube  of  the  calyx.  CG.  D  J 

8TEN0SIPH0NIUM.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thcuxa,  containing  four  species  of  shrubs 
from  India.  They  have  toothed  leaves, 
and  axillary  and  terminal  spikes.  They 
differ  from  Ruellia  in  having  the  calyx 
divided  to  the  middle,  and  in  the  slender 
tube  of  the  corolla  opening  upwards  into 
a  campanuUte  limb.  [W.  C] 

STEN08T0MUM.  A  small  West  Indian 
genus  of  CinehonaeecB,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  low  trees,  with  elliptical  or 
oblong  leaves  furnished  with  deciduous  or 
persistent  8tipules,and  sometimes  covered 
with  a  sticky  resinous  exudation  on  the 
upper  surface ;  and  bearing  axillary  two> 
branched  flower-spikes,  having  the  flowers 
(which  are  small  whitish  and  stalkless) 
arranged  along  the  inner  sides  of  the 
branches,  with  one  also  in  the  fork.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  flowers  having  the 
short  free  part  or  limb  of  the  calyx  four 
or  Ove-toothed  or  almost  entire,  and  per- 
sistent on  the  mature  fruit ;  by  the  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  with  four  or  flve  overlap- 
ping lobes,  and  with  the  stamens  (which 
have  narrow  anthers  and  very  short  fila- 
ments) inserted  below  Its  throat,  and 
either  entirely  included  within  the  tube  or 
half  protruded;  and  by  the  two  to  six-celled 
ovary  with  a  simple  style  and  round-headed 
stigma,  the  ovary  ultimately  forming  an 
unopening  fruit,  containing  a  two  to  six- 
celled  stone,  with  as  many  cylindrical 
seeds.  [A.  S.] 

STEPHANANDRA.  A  Japanese  shrub, 
with  alternate  broadly  ovate  lobed  or  cut 
leaves,  and  smalt  flowers  in  loose  terminal 
cymes,  forming  a  genus  of  RoaacecB  allied 
to  Spirceat  and  resembling  some  of  its 
species  in  habit.  It  differs  essentially, 
however,  in  the  ovary  being  reduced  to  a 
single  carpel  with  two  pendulous  ovules ; 
and  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  small  follicle, 
with  one  or  two  globular  albuminous 
seeds. 

STEPHANOPHTSrM.      A     genOB    of 
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AearUhacece  containing  several  species  of 
herbs,  from  Tropical  America.  The  calyx 
has  five  equal  divisions;  the  tube  and 
limb  of  the  corolla  are  small,  but  the 
throat  is  more  or  less  inflated :  and  the 
stamens  are  just  included,  and  have  slen- 
der anthers.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
cymes,  which  have  an  umbellate  arrange- 
ment in  most  of  the  species.         [W.  C] 

STEPHANOPODIUM.  The  name  of  a 
Peruvian  tree,  coostituting  a  genus  of 
ChaUletiaeecB.  The  leaves  are  entire  bi- 
stipulate,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  heads 
on  the  swollen  tops  of  the  flower-stalks. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  equalling  the  calyx,  its  limb  flve- 
lobed  and  bilabiate  ;  stamens  Ave ;  ovary 
two-celied,  with  two  ovules  in  each  com- 
partment, siuTounded  at  the  base  by  five 
glands ;  style  simple,  stigma  two-lobed ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  two-celled.     [M.  T.  MJ 

8TEPHAN0TI8.  A  genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacete,  containing  a  few  species  from 
Madagascar.  They  are  slnistrorse  cllml>- 
Ing  shrubs,  with  smooth  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  beautiful  fragrant  pedicellate  flowers  | 
in  interpetlolar  umbels.  The  calyx  is  Ave-  I 
leaved;  the  corolla  sal  vet -shaped,  with  a 
tube  somewhat  swollen  at  the  base,  and  a 
limb  with  Ave  oblique  segments;  the 
staminal  corona  composed  of  Ave  erect 
simple  short  acuminate  leaves ;  the  an- 
thers terminated  by  a  membrane ;  the 
stigma  conical  and  entire  or  obscurely 
two-lobed;  and  the  two  follicles  thick 
horizontal  and  acuminate,  containing 
many  cotnose  seeds.  The  species  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated  for  the  great  beauty  of 
their  Bowers.  [W.  CO     1 

STEPHENSONIA.  A  garden  name  of 
Verschaffeltia :  more  correctly  Stevenamtia,  ' 

STERCVLJACEM.  [Bombacece,  Stereuli- 
ads.)  An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  the  valvate  calyx,  contorted  petals 
(sometimes  wanting),  and  monadelphous 
stamens  of  Malvacea,  but  differing  from 
them  in  their  anthers  being  always  two- 
celled.  They  consist  of  tropical  South  Afri- 
can or  Australian  herbs  shrubs  or  trees, 
with  alternate  entire  lobed  or  digitately 
compound  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules ; 
and  axillary  or  rarely  terminal  flowers, 
often  large  and  handsome.  The  order  has 
been  variously  extended  or  broken  up  Into 
smaller  ones  by  different  botanists.  By  the 
most  recent  arrangement  the  Bombacea 
have  been  referred  to  Malvacea,  as  having 
always  one-celled  anthers;  and  Sterctdia- 
ce(Bt  including  Byttneriacece,  have  been 
divided  into  seven  tribes,  comprising 
forty-one  genera:—!.  Steradiea  proper, 
with  unisexual  flowers,  no  petals,  Ave  to 
fifteen  anthers,  adnate  to  the  top  of  the 
column,  and  carpels  distinct  when  in  fruit. 
They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs.  Including 
Stercidia,  Heritiera,  and  three  other  ge- 
nera. 2.  MelicterecB :  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
hermaphrodite  Aowers,  Ave  petals,  Ave  to 
fifteen  anthers,  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes 
alternating  with  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the 
Btamlnal  column,  comprising  six  genera. 


of  which  Helicteres  and  Pterospermum  are 
the  largest.  3.  ErioUenea,  or  the  genus 
ErioUena,  with  numerous  anthers  cover- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  staminal  column. 
4.  Dombeyea :  consisting  of  herbs  shrubs 
or  rarely  trees,  with  ten  to  twenty  stamens 
on  a  short  column,  two  to  four  together, 
alternating  with  the  barren  lobes  of  the 
column  or  staminodla.  They  include  Dom- 
6eya,  Pentapetes,  Melhania,  and  four  other 
genera,  all  African  or  Asiatic.  6.  Herman- 
niets:  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  only  Ave 
stamens,  including  the  large  African 
genus  Bermannia,  the  tropical  genera 
Melochia  and  Waltheria,  and  three  others. 
6.  BytbieriecB ;  mostly  shrubs  or  trees  re- 
markable for  their  petals  being  concave  or 
hood-shaped  at  the  base,  and  often  termi- 
nating in  a  long  appendage.  The  principal 
genera  are  The^oma,OiMzuma,  Bythieria, 
and  Commersonia.  7.  Lasiopetalece :  shrubs 
almost  exclusively  Australian,  with  Ave 
stamens  almost  free,  and  petals  reduced 
to  small  scales  or  entirely  wanting ;  eight 
genera.  Including  Lasiopttalum  and  Tho- 
mcuia.    See  BrrrsxitiACKJL 

STERCULIA.  Although  much  reduced 
by  the  separation  of  numerous  groups 
under  the  names  Cola,  Firmiana,  Brachy- 
chUon,  ScCfStereulia  (which  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  Steradiacea)  Is  still  one  of 
considerable  extent;  and  its  species  are 
widely  dispersed  through  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  occurring  most  abun- 
dantly, however,  in  Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  more  sparingly  in  America  and 
Africa,  and  rarely  in  Australia.  Nearly  all 
the  species  are  trees,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  simple  undivided  feather- 
veined  leaves,  comparatively  few  having 
their  leaves  lol)ed  so  as  to  resemble  a 
hand,  or  divided  into  several  distinct 
leaflets  radiating  from  a  common  centre. 
Their  flowers  are  borne  In  usually  some- 
what drooping  panicles,  and  are  most 
commonly  of  one  sex  only.  They  have  a 
coloured  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  no  petals; 
and  their  fruits  consist  of  Ave  or  fewer 
more  or  leas  woody  pieces  called  follicles, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre  and 
opening  along  their  inner  or  top  edge, 
each  follicle  containing  several  albumi- 
nous seeds. 

S.  carthaginensit,  a  Ane  tree  forty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  America  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil,  has  large  roundish  three 
to  flve-lol>ed  leaves,  covered  with  velvety 
hairs  underneath  but  smooth  above ;  and 
Its  yellowish  Aowers  are  scurfy  outside 
and  spotted  with  purple  Inside.  It  is 
called  Chlcha  by  the  Brazilians,  and  Pa- 
nama by  the  Panamlans;  and  Its  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs, 
are,  like  those  of  many  other  species, 
commonly  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  as 
nuts. 

iSL  wens,  an  Indian  and  Cingalese  spe- 
cies, has  Ave-Iobed  hand-shaped  leaves 
velvety  underneath,  erect  panicles  of 
flowers  covered  with  sticky  yellow  down, 
and  fruits  clothed  with  stiff  bristly  stlng- 
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Ing  hairs.  All  the  StercuUcu  contain  muci- 
lage, and  the  trunks  of  some  exude  large 
quantities  of  mucilaginous  gum,  resem- 
bling tragacantb  both  in  appearanc«  and 
in  its  property  of  not  dissolving  in  cold 
water,  but  merely  swelling  and  becoming 
jelly-like,  owing  to  the  presence  of  batto- 
rin.  The  present  species  yields  part  of 
the  gum  known  in  India  as  Gum  Rut«era, 
a  quantity  of  which  was  some  years  ago 
sent  to  this  country  as  a  substitute  for 
tragacanth,  but  was  found  unsuitable, 
although  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  It  has 
been  used  by  calico-printers.  Another  kind 
from  Sierra  Leone  is  the  produce  of  S. 
1  TragacarUha. 

S.  villosa^  a  native  of  Peninsular 
i  India,  has  Ave  to  seven-lobed  leaves  vel- 
i  vety  underneath,  with  the  lobes  either 
j  again  three-lobed  or  deeply  toothedjpen- 
I  dulous  panicles  of  flowers,  and  fruits 
clothed  with  star-like  hairs.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  Sterculiaa  is  composed  of  very 
tough  flbres.  That  of  the  present  species 
is  called  Oadal  or  Oo'dhall  In  Indta,  where 
very  strong  pliable  ropes  which  are  not 
affected  by  wet  are  made  of  it,  and  are 
commonly  used  by  the  elephant  hunters. 
In  Goa  and  Canara  capital  bags,  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  rice  and  other  mer- 
chandise, are  made  by  soaking  logs  of  the  , 
trunk  or  large  branches  for  a  few  days  in 
water,  and  then  stripping  off  the  bark  en-  \ 
tire  and  sewing  up  the  bottom.  The  bark  i 
of  another  species  (&  guttata)  is  used  on  I 
the  Malabar  Coast  for  making  articles  of 
clothing.    French :  Stereulier.        [A.  a] 

8TERK08PKRMUM  (including  Diptero- 
tperma).  A  genus  of  Bignoniaeea,  em- 
bracing about  a  dozen  species,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  tropical  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.    They  are )  Ith 

imparipinnate  leaves,  and  U  ni- 

cies bearing  white  often  hi  mt 

flowers.    The  almost  bony  sc  red 

seeds,  attached  to  the  very  coi  of 

a  cylindrical   or  almost   sq  lie, 

together  with    a  cup^ shape  nd 

almost  bell-shaped  corolla, lis- 

tlnguish  the  genus  from  all  others  of  the 
order  to  which  it  belongs.  [B.  SJ 

STEREUM.  A  genus  of  hymenomy- 
cetous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  division  in 
which  the  hymcnium  is  perfectly  even, 
without  gills  spines  folds  or  other  pro- 
minences. The  substance  is  coriaceous, 
and  the  frult-bearing  surface  free  from 
bristles,  and  neither  soft  nor  fleshy.  Many 
of  the  species  are  extremely  common  on 
dead  trunks  or  timber.  .S.  jmrpureum, 
with  purplish  and  lilac  tints,  is  to  be  found 
on  every  fallen  poplar,  the  hairy  orange- 
yellow  8.  hirnaum  on  oak,  and  the  pallid 
cinereous  8. 8anguinolentum,  which  bleeds 
when  scratched,  on  fallen  conifers.  The 
species  are  too  tough  for  food,  and  they 
have,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  available 
economical  properties.  Some  of  the  exo- 
tic species  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
extremely  handsome.  8.  lobatum,  than 
which   there  are  few  handsomer  Fungi 


when  well  grown,  occurs  in  every  tropical 
or  subtropical  collection.  [If.  J.  BJ 

STERIGMATA.  The  elevated  lines  or 
plates  upon  stems  produced  by  the  bases 
of  decurrent  leaves. 

8TBRIGMUM.  An  indehlscent  superior 
many-celled  dry  fruit,  such  as  that  of  Tro- 
pteolum. 

STERILITA8.  or  8TERILITT  (adj. 
STERILE).  Barrenness  in  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal  world  may  be  either 
constitutional  or  accidentaL  In  Italy  it 
is  observed  that  those  Stone  Pines  which 
are  of  a  more  vivid  green  than  usual 
do  not  produce  fruit,  and  the  effect  of 
constitutional  rankness  in  this  respect  is 
known  to  every  cultivator.  Again,  there 
may  be  constitutional  peculiarities  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  fruit  where  all 
the  necessary  organs  seem  properly  deve- 
loped. It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  all  these  organs  are  not  present,  or, 
if  they  are.  It  is  in  such  a  metamorphosed 
condition  that  they  cannot  perform  their 
proper  functions.  The  sepals  may  be  mul- 
tiplied to  the  total  suppression  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower;  the  stamens 
may  be  turned  into  leaves  or  petals,  and 
the  pistil  into  leaves.  The  suppression  of 
petals  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  so 
disastrous  as  their  multiplication,  and 
even  stamens  may  be  wanting  without  de- 
stroying fertility,  as  in  CceUbogyne,  not  to 
mention  violets  and  other  plants.  Far 
more  frequently,  however,  sterility  arises 
from  outward  agents,  from  the  effect  of 
long-continued  drought  or  moisture,  from 
frost  or  cutting  winds  or  other  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  or  again  from  outward 
injuries.  Even  when  impregnation  has 
taken  place,  the  ovules  In  the  same  pistil 
will  not  in  every  case  attain  perfection ; 
and  where  fruit  has  been  set  abundantly, 
the  demands  of  all  may  be  so  urgent  that 
every  one  may  fail.  The  fruit  indeed  may 
increase  to  a  considerable  size,  or  even  ap- 
proach maturity ;  but  in  most  cases,  if  the 
ovules  have  proved  abortive,  it  will  fall  ■ 
off.  In  a  few  varieties,  however,  when  the  1 
fruit  has  once  swelled  from  the  stimulus 
of  impregnation,  it  may  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion even  though  no  seeds  are  present, 
which  Is  however,  except  in  the  gardener's 
view,  no  less  a  case  of  sterility,  strictly 
speaking,  than  the  other.  Parasites  mostly 
Induce  or  promote  sterility;  but  in  the 
grape-mildew,  where  the  development  of 
the  berry  is  so  much  checked,  the  growth 
of  the  seeds  on  the  contrary  seems  actually 
to  be  promoted.  [M.  J.  B.] 

STERIPHOMA.  A  genus  ol  Oappari^ 
dacecB,  comprising  a  shrub  whose  branches 
are  invested  with  star-shaped  brownish 
hairs,  stalked  leaves,  with  a  prominent 
swelling  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  next  to 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  solitary  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  calyx  is  hairy,  two- 
lobed ;  petals  four,  yellowish,  sessile,  the 
two  anterior  ones  larger  than  the  others ; 
stamens  six,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla; 
ovary  on  a  long  stalk,  twq-celled ;  stigma 
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sessile:  fruit  with  a  thick  rind,  inter 
nally  fleshy.  8.  cleomoides,  a  native  of 
Caraccas,  Is  in  cultivation  as  a  hothouse 
shrub.  Pl.  T.  M.] 

STERNBERGIA.  A  grenns  of  Amarylli- 
dacece,  consisting  of  dwarf  bulbous  plants 
found  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
having  linear-lorate  leaves,  often  later  than 
the  flowers,  and  solid  scapes  bearing  a 
single  erect  flower  of  a  funnel-like  form, 
with  a  straight  tube  widened  upwards, 
and  a  six-parted  semipatent  limb ;  the  six 
stamens  are  inserted  unequally  in  the 
throat ;  and  the  stj-le  is  filiform,  with  a 
thrce-lobed  stigma.  S.  lutea  is  a  well- 
known  garden  flower,  blooming  at  the  end 
of  summer,  and  looking  like  a  large  yellow 
autumnal  crocus.  [T.  M.] 

STEUDELIA.  A  genus  of  Paronychia- 
cecB,  the  same  m  Adenogramma.  which  is 
the  name  more  generally  adopted. 

STEVENIA.  A  genus  of  Cnidferm  from 
Siberia,  an  annual  covered  with  grey  stel- 
late pubescence,  having  an  ascending 
branched  stem,  with  oblong  linear  entire 
leaves,  and  corymbose  racemes  of  white 
flowers ;  calyx  with  tbe  two  outer  sepals 
bulging  at  the  base;  pod  oblong,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  with  plane 
valves;  seeds  two  to  four  in  each  cell, 
ovate-compressed,  Immarglnate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

STEVENSONIA.    VerschaffeUia, 

STEVIA.  Esteve  was  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Valencia.  The  present  genus  of 
plants  named  in  honour  of  him,  consists  of 
numerous  species  of  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  ComposiUB,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  Tropical  America.  The  leaves 
are  entire  orthree-cleft.occaslonally  whorl- 
ed,  but  usually  opposite ;  and  the  heads  of 
flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  corymbs; 
the  Involucre  is  cylindrical,  and  consists  of 
a  few  acuminate  scales ;  receptacle  naked ; 
corollas  all  tubular,  white  pink  or  purple  ; 
stigmas  cylindrical,  club-shaped  :  achenes 
striated;  pappus  scaly,  the  scales  some- 
times awned.  Numerous  species  are  culti- 
vated as  bedding  or  border  plants  in  this 
country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TI€HIDTA.  A  name  given  to  the  pod- 
like processes  containing  tetraspores  In 
some  of  the  rose-spored  A-lgcBt  as  in  Dasya 
and  Odonthalia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BTICHUa  In  Greek  compounds  =:  a  row 
of  anything. 

STICKADORE.   Lavandula  StoecJias. 

STICKSEED.    Echinospermum. 

STICTA.  A  fine  genus  of  follaceous 
coriaceous  or  membranaceous,  velvety 
tomentose  or  more  rarely  smooth  lichens, 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  Parmelia^ 
with  the  habit  of  the  ground  liverworts 
CPeltidetB\  and  remarkable  for  the  round 
white  or  yellow  pits  on  the  under-side, 
which  extend  to  the  medullary  stratum, 
and  have  been  called  cyphellsB.  Several 
of  the  species  are  very  large,  and  even  our 
own  S.  glomtUi/era   is  sometimes  three 


feet  across.  The  genus  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  temperate  regions,  some  of  the 
finest  occurring  In  warm  countries.  S. 
pulmonariala'k  popular  remedy  in  diseases 


Sticta  piilmonaria. 

of  the  lungs,  under  the  names  of  Lung- 
wort, Hazel  Rag,  Hazel  Crottles,  or  Rags. 
S.  sylvatica  and  fuliginosa  are  remarkable 
for  their  fetid  fish-like  smell.     [M.  J.  B.3 

STICTOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Com- 
posita,  comprising  an  herbaceous  plant, 
native  of  Northelm  India,  with  linear- 
oblong  sessile  leaves,  revolute  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  with  a  thick  midrib.  The  fiowers 
are  like  those  of  a  Serratula,  from  which 
and  other  allied  genera  the  present  one 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  persistent  , 
feathery  pappus  of  distinct  hairs;  and  by 
the  scales  of  the  involucre,  which  are  de- 
stitute of  any  appendage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TIPPTIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  arbo- 
rescent ComposiUe,  of  the  mutislaceous 
group,  distinguished  by  its  closely-imbri- 
cated involucre,  of  which  the  outer  scales 
are  roundish  ovate,  and  the  inner  linear;  itg 
naked  alveolate  receptacle;  its  glabrous 
regular  florets,  with  five  circinately  re- 
curved lobes;  its  much  exserted  caudate 
anthers ;  its  short-armed  bifid  style ;  and 
its  glabrous  elongated  achenes,  and  mul- 
tlserlal  pappus  of  linear  serrated  hairs. 
S.  chrpaantha  is  a  handsome  species,  with 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal 
heads  of  showy  orange-coloured  flowers, 
issuing  from  amongst  the  long  coloured 
pappus-hairs.  It  is  now  more  commonly 
referred  to  Augu^tta.  [T.  M.] 

STIGMA  (pi.  STIGMATA).  That  surface 
of  a  style,  usually  at  its  extremity,  to 
which  the  pollen  adheres  when  it  fertlUses 
the  ovules. 

STIGMA PHTTXON  (sometimes  written 
8TIGMAT0PHYLL0N).  Thisname  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  leaftr  nature  of  the  stigmas 
in  the  flowers  of  the  genus  of  Jfalpighiacece 
to  which  It  is  applied.  The  species  are  tropi- 
cal American  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  of 
climbing  habit,  the  root  usually  tuberous ; 
Inflorescence  umbel-like,  the  pedicels  usu- 
ally thickened  at  the  top ;  calyx  flve-parted, 
the  four  outer  segments  with  two  glands 
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I  at  the  btue.  externally :  petals  five, stalked, 

I    longer  than  the  sepals,  unequal ;  stamens 

I  ten.  unequal  In  size— the  four  opposite  to 

I  the  glands  of   the  calyx  sterile,  the  re- 

;  mainder  fertile ;  styles  three,  dilated  at  the 

I  top  Into  a  leafy  stigmatic  expansion  ;  fruit 

of  three  or  fewer  winged  carpels.    Some 

of  the  species  are  in  cultivation,  and  have 

handsome  yellow  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TIGMATI0.   Of  the  nature  of  a  stigma. 

8TIGMAT0PH0RU8.  That  part  of  the 
style  of  compositea  which  bean  the  stig- 
mata. 

STIGMAT08TEM0N.  A  body  formed 
by  the  union  of  anthers  with  the  stigma. 

8TILAGmACE.£.  (Antidegmads.)  A 
name  originally  proposed  by  Agardh  for  a 
small  group  of  genera.including  Antidesma, 
whose  affinities  had  been  little  understood  ; 
but  they  have  recently  been  included  In 
the  large  order  Euphorbiacece,  an  arrange- 
ment which  appears  to  \)e  generally 
adopted. 

8TILAGnrBLLA.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biaceer  of  the  tribe  Antidesmea.  established 
)>y  Tulasnc  for  a  few  trees  or  shrubs  from 
Tropical  America,  nearly  allied  to  the  Asia- 
tic Antidesmcu,  but  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  their  ovary  being  two-celled  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cell,  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  a  single  carpel.  Eight  species 
have  been  described,  ail  remarkable  for 
the  minute  peltate  scales,  which  give  a 
hoary  appearance  to  the  branches  and  foli- 
age, and  for  the  numerous  small  flowers  in 
axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  genus  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  published  by 
Alleniao  at  Rio  Janeiro  under  the  name  of 
JVtercnyma. 

STILAGO.  A  genus  originally  proposed 
by  LinnsBus,  but  which  has  proved  not  to 
l>e  distinct  from  Antidesmcu 

8TILBACE^  (Stilbids.)  A  small  order 
of  monopetalous  dicotyledons  whose  im- 
mediate aflnuities  are  very  uncertain.  It 
consists  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
small  crowded  entire  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Phylica  or  of  some  heaths ;  the  flowers 
sessile,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The  calyx 
is  flve-clef t,  the  corolla  also  flve-clef t,  with 
four  perfect  stamens  inserted  between  its 
lobes,  the  place  of  the  flfth  being  occupied 
by  a  small  rudimentary  stamen  or  empty ; 
the  ovary  is  free  two-celled,  with  one  erect 
ovule  in  each,  and  the  style  simple.  The 
fruit  Is  a  small  nut,  or  rarely  a  two-valved 
capsule,  with  a  single  erect  seed,  contain- 
ing a  minute  embryo  in  firm  albumen. 
The  order  is  usually  placed  near  Verbena- 
eecB  and  Selaginacece,  but  Lindley  regards  it 
as  more  nearly  allied  to  Diapengiacea.  To 
the  original  genus,  &ilbe,  have  been  added 
three  others,  separated  from  it  upon  rather 
trifling  characters. 

8TILBE.  The  principal  genus  of  Stilbor 
cecp,  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
straight  flowering  spikes,  narrow  corolla- 
lobes,  parallel  anther-cells,  and  an  indebis- 


cent  fruit.  It  only  contains  four  species, 
all  from  the  Cape  Ck)lony,aad  offering  very 
litUe  if  any  interest. 

8TILLI5GI  A.  The  Tallow-tree  of  China 
is  the  best-known  representative  of  this 
genus  of  Euphorbiaeetti  but  there  are  two 
or  three  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  spe- 
cies, and  as  many  more  natives  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tallow-tree  and  one  herba- 
ceous species,  they  are  shrubs ;  and  alt  have 
alternate  entire  Ieave8,and  terminal  catkin- 
like spikes  of  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  cap- 
sule composed  of  three  one-seeded  opening 
pieces,  and  is  girded  at  the  base  by  an 
enlarged  bract. 

&  adrifera,  the  Tallow-tree,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  but  it  has 

I  been   introduced   into   and   partly   natu- 

I  ralised  in  India  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  has  rhomboid -shaped  sharply 
taper-pointed   leaves   about    two    inches 

i  broad,  on  slender  stalks  with  two  promi- 
nent glands  at  the  point  of  attachment 
between  the  stalk  and  leaf ;  and  its  flower- 

'  catkins  are  from  two  to  four  Inches  long. 
Its  fruits  are  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  contain  three  seeds  thickly 
coated  with  a  fatty  substance  which  yields 
the  tallow.  This  is  obtained  by  steaming 
the  seeds  in  large  cauldrons,  then  bruising 
them  suflSciently  to  loosen  the  fat  without 
breaking  the  seeds,  which  are  removed  by 
sifting ;  and  the  fat  is  afterwards  made  into 
flat  circular  cakes  and  pressed  in  a  wedge- 
press,  when  the  pure  tallow  exudes  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  soon  hardens  into  a  white 
brittle  mass.  This  tallow  is  very  exten- 
sively used  for  candle-making  in  China; 
but,  as  they  get  soft  in  hot  weather,  the 
candles  generally  receive  a  coating  of  in- 
sect-wax. A  liquid  oil  Is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  by  pressing.  The  tree  yields 
a  hard  wood,  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
printing  blocks,  and  its  leaves  are  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black.  [A.  8.] 

STIMULI  (adj.  STIMITLAKS).  Stings ; 
sharp  stiff  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  fluid 
which  when  they  pierce  the  skin  produces 
pain. 

STIMUL08E.   Covered  with  stings. 

STINKHORN.    PhaUtu  impudicua. 

STINKING-WEED,  or  STINKING- 
WOOD.    Ca3$ia  ocddentalia. 

STINKWEED.  A  local  South  of  Eng- 
land name  for  DiplotaxU  murcUis. 

STINKWOOD.  The  useful  wood  of 
Oreodaphne  bullaia,  which  has  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour  lasting  for  a  long  time. 
Also  that  of  FoeOdia  mauritiana  and  Zieria 
macrophylla. 

STIPA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  StipetB.  The  inflorescence  is  in 
nearly  simple  lax  panicles,  the  spikelets 
of  which  are  one-flowered ;  glumes  two, 
membranous,  longer  than  the  two  cartila- 
ginous pales,  of  which  the  lower  is  convo- 
lute, with  a  long  beard  at  the  apex,  and 
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the  upper  entire;  beard  jointed  at  the 
base,  and  deciduous.  Steudei  describes 
104  species  under  this  remarlcable  ffeuus, 
-which  has  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, obtaining  its  maximum  in  the  warm 
temperate  zones.  The  well-known  Feather 
Grass  of  gardens,  8.p«tm(Ua,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental species,  and  is  frequently  planted 
in  flower-borders  on  that  account.  It  Is, 
when  dry,  dyed  of  various  bright  colours 
to  make  household  ornaments.      [D.  M.] 

STIPA6B0STIS.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipete,  and  now 
placed  as  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
genus  Ariatida.  [D.  M.] 

8TTPEL8.  Secondary  stipules,  such  as 
are  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets  of 
compound  leaves. 

STIPES.  The  petiole  of  the  leaves  of 
ferns.  The  stem  which  carries  the  pileus 
of  such  fungals  as  agarics. 

8TIPIF0RM.  Having  the  appearance  of 
the  trunk  of  an  endogenous  tree ;  as  the 
papawand  other  simi^e-stemmed  exogens. 

STIPITATE.  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which 
Is  neither  a  petiole  nor  a  peduncle ;  as,  for 
example,  some  kinds  of  carpels. 

STIPULAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  or 
standing  In  the  place  of  stipules. 

STIPULES.  Processes  of  various  kinds 
arising  from  the  base  of  a  leaf,  usually 
from  its  sides.   See  Oohrba  and  Rktiou- 

L.UM. 

8TIRLINGIA.  A  genus  of  Proteaeea, 
having  a  regular  four-cleft  calyx,  with 
plane  reflexed  spreading  lobes  ;  four  sta- 
mens longer  than  the  tube,  inserted  in 
the  upper  part  of  It,  the  anthers  cohering 
at  first,  but  Anally  free ;  a  smooth  filiform 
style,  with  a  dilated  stigma ;  and  a  seed- 
vessel,  or  nut  containing  a  single  obconical 
hairy  seed.  They  are  small  shrubs,  natives 
of  South-western  Au8tralia,wiih  repeatedly 
cut  leaves,  and  small  yellow  fiowers  In  ra- 
cemes or  panicles.  [R.  H.3 

8TIRPS.  A  race  or  permanent  variety : 
as  the  Red  Cabbage. 

STITCHWORT.  SteUaria,  especially  8. 
HolotUa. 

STOCK-  Matthiola.  —.TEN  WEEKS'. 
Matthiola  annua.  — ,  VIRGINIAN.  Mal- 
eoltnia  maritima. 

STOCKSIA.  A  rigid  branching  glaucous 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  mountains  of 
Beloocbistan,  forming  a  genus  of  Sapin- 
dftcete,  remarkable  chlefiy  for  its  few 
simple  linear  and  entire  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  rather  small,  clustered  along  the 
branches.    The  fruit  is  unknown. 

8TCBBE.  A  genus  of  CompositCB,  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  small  Cape  shrubs,  having 
awl-shaped  crowded  leaves,  frequently 
spirally  twisted,  the  younger  ones  hairy, 
the  older  smooth.  The  fiower-heads  are 
aggregated  into  roundish  or  spike-like 
\,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 


of  overlapping  dry  membranous  scales ; 
corolla  solitary,  tubular ;  anthers  provided 
with  two  little  hairs  at  the  base ;  stigmas 
feathery  at  the  top;  achenes  oblong; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  scales,  membranous 
below,  feathery  above.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  as  greenhouse 
plants.  The  Greeks  had  a  plant  known  to 
them  as  «toi6e,  and  this  word  has  furnished 
a  name  for  the  present  genus.  CM.T.  M.] 

STCBCHAS.  (Ft.)  Lavandula  StOBchas. 
—  CITRIN.    Onaphalium  StoBcJuu. 

STOKBSIA.  A  genus  of  CompotUa,  in- 
cluding a  perennial  erect-branched  glau- 
cesoent  herbaceous  plant,  having  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  very  hairy,  some 
of  the  leaves  spiny  at  the  margins,  and 
the  flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  each  surrounded  by  a  some- 
what globular  Involucre,  the  outer  scales 
of  which  are  prolonged  into  a  leafy  spiny- 
margined  appendage,  the  inner  ones  cili- 
ated ;  the  receptacle  is  fleshy  and  naked ; 
corollas  blue,  palmately  divided,  sprinkled 
over  with  glands ;  stigmas  somewhat  awl- 
shaped;  achenes  short,  quadrangular; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  deciduous  membra- 
nous scales.  8.  cpanea  is  cultivated  in  , 
open  borders,  in  summer,  for  the  sake 
of  Its  handsome  blue  flowers.   [H.  T.  M.] 

STOLE,  STOLON.  A  sucker  which  at  I 
flrst  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
and  then  turns  downwards,  piercing  the  I 
soil  or  rooting  into  it 

STOMA,  STOMIUM.    The  opening  pro- 
yidedon  the  side  of  the  spore-cases  of  ferns,  I 
through  which   dehiscence  takes  place.  I 
Also  the  ostlolum  of  certain  fungals. 

•  STOMATE,  STOMATIUM.    An  organic  ' 
aperture  in  the  skin  of  a  plant,  by  means 
of  which  respiration   is  maintained,  to 
provide  for  which  it  is  always  placed  over 
a  cavity  In  the  parenchyma,  beneath  It. 

8T0MATECHIUM.  A  genus  of  Bora- 
ginacecB  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  habit  of  Echium,  having  the  calyx 
pentagonal  flve-cleft ;  tlie  corolla  tubular, 
with  a  flve-cleft  limb,  the  segments  of 
which  are  obtuse,  closed  at  the  throat  by 
five  roundish  fleshy  scales,  murlcate  ex- 
ternally :  the  stamens  Included ;  and  the 
nuts  four,  subrotund  rugose.       [J.  T.  S.j 

8T0MATIFER0US.    Bearing  stomates. 

STOMATOMORPHOUS.    Mouth-shaped. 

STONE.  A  hard  body  found  In  certain 
fruits,  and  produced  by  the  ossiflcation  of 
the  endocarp  or  lining  of  the  fruit. 

8T0NEBREAK.    Saxifiuga. 

8T0NECR0P.  Sedum.  — ,  COMMON. 
Sedum  acre.  — ,  DITCH.  Penthorum.  — 
VIRGINIAN.    Penthmrum  sedoidets. 

STONE-FRUIT.  A  drupe,  such  as  the 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  &c. 

8T0NE-H0RE.  Sedum  r^;tocttin,the  Stone 
Orpine. 

STONEWORT.    Chara. 
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ST(X)L.  A  fttemloM  mother-plant  used 
for  propagation  by  annually  b«uding  Its 
branches  or '  layers'  Into  the  soil. 

8T0RAX.  A  grum-resln  obtained  from 
fttyrax  omdnafe ;  also  from  several  species 
of  Liquutambar. 

8TORAXWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for 
the  StyraeaeetB. 

STORK'S- BILL,    retargonium. 

RTRACHBTA.  A  Himalayan  herbaceous 
plant  forming  a  genus  of  Lfgumino»aot 
the  suborder  PapUUmacetr.  The  very  short 
stem,  with  almost  radical  pinnate  leaves, 
and  lenfless  scapes  besring  one  to  four  red 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  structure 
of  thoite  flowers,  render  it  difflrult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  plant  in  that  state  from  the 
smaller  species  of  Hedymrtim\  hut  the 
fruit  is  very  different,  and  places  Stracheya 
in  the  tribe  Oalegem.  The  pod  Is  oblong- 
linear,  flat  and  thin,  indehiscent,  with  the 
faces  often  covered  with  prickly  tubercles, 
as  In  HedyMTum ;  but  it  has  no  trace  of 
transverse  joints  between  the  seeds,  and 
is  bordered  by  prickly  teeth.  The  nearest 
afflnity  of  the  genus  is  with  the  Siberian 
Ectrsvuannia. 

8TRAK,£A.  A  genus  of  Aristolochiaeem^ 
comprising  a  tree  or  f«hrub,  native  of  the 
Molucca  Isles.  The  branches  are  jointed ; 
the  leaves  stalked  leathery  and  palmately 
nerved;  and  the  flowers  sessile  on  a 
»)ranched  spike.  Tlie  tube  of  the  perianth 
is  elongated  four-cornered,  and  its  limb  di- 
vlded  into  three  or  four  ovate  concave 
segments  ;  stamens  nine  to  twelve ;  ovary 
four-celled :  style  short,  stigma  peltate ; 
fruit  pod-like  four-celled,  four  Inches  ki 
length,  and  upering  at  the  base.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TRAMINEUS.  Rt raw-coloured ;  dull- 
yellow  mixed  with  wliite. 

8TRAM0INB.    (Fr.)    Datura. 

RTKAMONirM.  The  Thorn  Apple,  Da- 
tura Stramonium. 

8TRANGLE-TARE.  Ticia  lathyroidea ; 
also  CiiMiUa  euTopaea. 

8TRANGULATB.  Contracted  and  ex- 
panded In  an  irregular  manner. 

STRANV^SIA.  An  Interesting  genus 
of  PomaeetB,  inasmuch  as  its  fruits  are 
intermediate  between  true  capsules  and 
pomes.  The  species  Is  a  native  of  Nepal, 
and  has  evergreen  lance-shaped  saw- 
toothed  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  woolly 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  top- 
shaped,  not  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its 
limb  flve-tootbed ;  stamens  twenty,  alter- 
nately long  and  short;  ovary  free  flve- 
celled,  each  cell  with  two  collateral  as- 
cending ovules ;  style  flve-rlef t  at  the  top ; 
fruit  capsular,  enclosed  within  the  orange- 
coloured  calyx-tube,  dividing  into  five 
valves.  8.  glauce$cens,  better  known  un- 
der the  old  name  of  CrattBguB  glauca,  is 
grown  in  sheltered  spots  as  an  ornamental 
tree.    The  generic  name  commemorates 


the  botanical  services  ol  the  Hon.  W.  Pox- 
Strangways.  [M.  T.  M-] 

STRAP-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Llgu- 
late. 

STRAPWORT.    Corrigiola. 

8TRATIOTE8.  The  Water  Soldier,  a 
plant  of  sinmilar  appearance,  belongling 
to  the  order  Hydroeharidacem.  The  barren 
and  fertile  flowers  grow  on  separate  plants, 
and  are  contained  in  two-leaved  spathes ; 
the  former  numerous,  with  twelve  to 
thirteen  stamens,  and  twice  as  many  im- 
perfect ones ;  the  latter  solitary,  with  six 
stigmas,  and  numerous  sterile  stamens, 
which  however  sometimes  become  per- 
fect. The  plant,  which  resembles  an 
American  aloe  In  miniature  (hence  its 
name,  S.  aMdet),  is  attached  to  the  mud 
by  a  cord-like  runner,  or  is  suspended  free 
in  the  water,  elevating  only  Its  flowers 
(  and  a  portion  of  its  leaves  above  the  sur- 
I  face.  The  leaves  are  of  a  highly  cellular 
structure,  and  pellucid.  The  Water  Sol- 
dier is  a  dangerous  plant  to  Introduce  into 
artificial  water,  as  it  increases  with  great 
rapidity,  and  is  more  curious  than  or- 
namental. French:  Alotdes;  German: 
Wa$$erfeder.  [C.  A.  J.] 

STRATUM.  A  layer  of  tisane.  Str.  eO- 
lulofttm  is  a  cellular  layer  forming  the 
exterior  of  bark,  immediately  below  the 
epidermis;  Str.  cortieale  is  any  layer  be- 
longing to  bark :  and  Str.  ligneum  Is  one 
of  the  woody  layers  in  the  stem  of  exo- 
gens.  Str.  tpcridiiferum  is  the  flesh,  and 
Str.  tporophorum  the  bymeuinm,  of  certain 
fuugals. 

8TRA VADIUM.  A  Latinised  version  of 
a  Malabar  name  applied  to  certain  Indian 
trees  of  the  family  BarritigUmiacetB.  The 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Barringtonia,  but 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  four-pairted 
calyx,  two-celled  ovary,  and  ribbed  four- 
sided  fruit.  The  root  of  S.  racemosutn  has 
aperient  qualities,  and  its  bark  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  employed  in  fevers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STRAW.  The  above-ground  stem  of 
Grasses,  especially  of  the  cereals. 

STRAWBERRY.  Fragaria.  — .  ALPINB. 
Fragaria  veaca,  — ,  BARREN.  Potentilla 
Fragariattrum ;  also  WaULeteinia  fragario- 
ides.  — ,  DALMATIAN.  Arbutus  Unedc. 
— ,  HAUTBOIS.  Fragaria  elatior.  — , 
PINE.  Fragaria  grandifiora.  — ,  SCARLET. 
Fragaria  virginiana.  — ,  WOOD.  Fragaria 
veaca. 

STRAWBERRY-BUSH.  Bwmi/mua  avM- 
ficontw. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE.    Arbutua  Unedo. 

STREAMWORTS.  A  name  Bomettmes 
given  to  the  Halcragacea. 

8TREBL0RHIZA.    CHanOna. 

6TRELESRIA.  A  Tasmanlan  genus  of 
Lobeliaeeee,  comprising  a  small  herbaceous 
species  with  a  rosette  of  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which  springs  a  flower-stalk 
bearing  a  single  flower ;  calyx  fbnr  or  flve- 
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lobed ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  its  tube  entire 
not  split,  its  limb  four  or  flve-cleft,  the 
segments  being  unequal  in  size ;  filaments 
short,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  hairy ;  an- 
tbers  within  the  corolla,  detached,  two  of 
them  hairy ;  capsule  leathery.  [M.  T.  MJ 

8TRELITZIA.  This  gorgeous-flowered 
genus  of  Musacem  was  so  named  in  honour 
of  CSiariotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
the  Queen  of  George  III.  The  species  are 
Urge  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  foliage  is  hand- 
some, consisting  of  long-stalked  glaucous 
leaves  arising  from  a  contracted  stem,  the 
base  of  the  leafstalk  sheathing.  The 
common  Oower-stalk  is  encircled  below  by 
the  sheath  of  the  leafstalk;  while  its 
upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a  large  bract 
or  spathe  placed  obliquely,  within  which 
are  the  flowers.  The  perianth  consists  of 
six  segments,  in  two  rows;  the  three  outer 
ones  (sepals)  are  ovate  lance-shaped,  near- 
ly equal,  usually  of  a  bright  orange-colour ; 
the  three  inner  ones  (petals)  are  unequal 
in  size;  the  two  lower  or  front  ones  are 
bright  purple,  united  together,  each  one 
lobed  on  the  outer  side  towards  the  upper 
part,  so  that  the  tWo  united  petals  are 
distinctly  halbert-shaped,  and  conceal 
within  a  fold  the  five  perfect  and  one 
sterile  stamen  ;  the  third  or  posterior  petal 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  some- 
what hooded.  The  style  Is  thread-like, 
and  the  stigma  divided  into  three  linear 
branches;  fruit  capsular  three-celled, 
barsllng  through  the  cells  Into  three 
valves ;  seeds  numerous,  with  an  orange- 
coloured  tuft  of  hairs  attached  to  them. 

The  seeds  of  S.  regincB  are  eaten  by  the 
Rafllrs.  The  flne  leaves  and  large  orange 
and  purple  flowers  render  this  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  plants.  Four  or  five 
species  are  In  cultivation.  8.  regina  is  the 
mostmagniflcentof  all,  the  other  species 
being  in  some  instances  smaller.  8.  hvr 
siiUff  Is,  as  It  were,  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
larger  kind. 

8.juncea  is  remarkable  for  the  general 
absence  of  a  blade  to  the  leaf,  so  that 
the  leafstalks  resemble  the  stems  of  large 
rushes.  The  writer  has,  however,  occa- 
sionally observed  a  small  ovate-acute  blade 
on  the  top  of  these  stalks.        [M.  T.  M.] 

8TREPTACHNB.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  trilie  Stipeee.  Spikelets 
one-flowered;  florets  stalked;  glumes 
lax,  with  short  awns;  lowest  pale  cylin- 
drical, upper  terminating  in  a  simple  awn, 
not  juinted  at  the  base ;  stamens  three ; 
styles  two,  the  stigmas  feathery.  The 
three  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Hol- 
Und.  CD.  M.] 

8TREPT0CARPUS.  A  genus  of  OttM- 
raeea  of  the  tribe  CyrtandnoB^  inhabiting 
Southern  Africa,  and  consisting  of  herbs 
famished  with  a  stem,  or  being  altogether 
without  it.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  one 
of  the  pair  being  usually  smaller  than  its 
companion.  From  their  axils  arises  a  scape 
bearing  one  (rarely  two)  or  a  panicle  of 
bluish  or  purplish  flowers,  and  being  coiled 


up  before  the  unfolding  of  the  blossoms. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  tubulose 
funnel-shaped ;  the  stamens  five  in  num- 
ber, only  two  of  them  fertile;  and  the 
capsule  pod-like,  and  towards  the  point 
spirally  twisted.  [B.  S.] 

STREPTOOAULON  A  genus  of  AacU- 
piadacea,  containing  six  species  of  twin- 
ing plants,  generally  pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose,  natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  They  have  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  Interpetiolar  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  ro- 
tate and  flve-parted,  with  flve  scales  in  the 
throat  alternate  with  the  segments;  the 
filaments  are  distinct,  and  the  anthers  are 
united  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  stigma; 
the  pollen-masses  are  granular ;  the  stigma 
is  pentagonal ;  and  the  follicles  are  cylin- 
drical spreading  and  smooth,  and  contain 
many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

STREPTODESMA  A  low  scrubby  rigid 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  deserts  of 
Patagonia,  forming  a  genus  of  Leguminoam 
of  the  tribe  Hedysareai,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  A desmt'a,  except  by  the 
pods  consisting  of  globular  joints,  and 
more  or  less  spirally  twisted  within  the 
calyx  and  persistent  corolla. 

STREPTOLIRION.  A  genus  referred  to 
Ct/mmelynacecB  by  some  authors,  and  to 
TrUliaeeoe  by  others.  They  are  Indian 
plants,  with  the  characters  very  n^ly  the 
same  as  in  Tradeacantixi,  only  differing  in 
the  petals  being  small  (shorter  than  the 
sepals),  and  the  anthers,  which  are  all 
perfect  as  in  that  genus,  shaped  like  the 
sterile  ones  of  Aneilema.  The  habit,  how- 
ever, is  very  different,  resembling  that  of 
Smilax;  as  it  has  a  twining  stem, and  ovate 
cordate-acuminate  leaves.  The  fiowers  are 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  six  blossoms ;  the  filaments 
bearded  with  yellow  hairs.  [J.  T.  8.] 

STREPT0PU8.  A  genus  of  Melanthaeea, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  ovate  net-veined  leaves,  which 
embrace  the  stem,  and  whose  under-sur- 
face  is  woolly.  The  flowers  are  usually 
solitary,  stalked,  the  stalks  curiously  bent 
in  the  middle ;  the  perianth  is  six-parted 
deciduous  bell-shaped ;  ovary  three-celled ; 
ovules  numerous ;  style  thread-shaped ; 
fruit  succulent ;  seeds  numerous,  whitish, 
with  a  loose  coating.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  In  English  gardens, 
having  been  originally  imported  from 
North  America  Hungary  and  Nepal.  The 
generic  name  Is  derived  from  atreptoa 
'  twisted,'  and  poua  '  a  foot,'  in  allusion  to 
the  bent  flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TRBPT0STIGMA.  A  name  given  by 
Thwaitea  to  a  saplndaceous  tree  from  Cey- 
lon, which  proves  to  be  a  congener  of 
Harptdia  of  Roxburgh.  Presl  gave  the 
same  name  to  the  Thinogeton,  a  seaooast 
herb  from  W^estem  Tropical  America  be- 
longing to  8olanacea. 

8TRI.S  (adj.  STRIATE).    8treaks ;  any 
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•on  of  lonffltadlnal  lines,  whether  arising 
from  Teins,  or  line  streak*  of  colour,  or 
long  channelllngs. 

STRIOTU&  Very  nprlffat,  or  very 
straight. 

STRIOA.  A  genas  of  SerophtUariaeeat 
containing  several  scabrous  herbs,  which 
are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  plants.  They 
are  natives  of  Asia  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the 
upper  alternate ;  they  are  linear,  or  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  scales.  The  flowers 
spring  singly  from  the  axils,  forming  a  ter- 
minal spike ;  the  calyx  is  tubular  and  cos- 
tate  ;  the  corolla-tube  Is  incurved,  and  the 
spreading  limb  two-lipped.  [W.  C] 

STRIOA  Sharp  close-pressed  rigid  hairs. 

'  BTRI60SE.  Covered  with  strigB.  Lln- 
nens  considered  this  word  synonymous 
with  Hispid. 

8TRI6ULA.  A  genus  of  lichens  belong- 
ing to  the  section  with  cyst-like  fruit, 
orrnrring  on  the  leaves  of  trees  prlnci- , 
pally  in  tropical  countries.  The  thallus  i 
is  produced  beneath  the  true  cuticle, 
whence  it  has  usually  a  bright  shining  I 
appearance,  which.  In  connection  with  the 

Sure  white  or  green  tint  and  jet-bhick 
ruit,  makes  the  species  (though  small) 
very  conspicuous.  The  European  species 
are  doubtful,  and  perhaps  8.  BaMngtoni,  ] 
wlilch  Accurs  on  box  and  laurel-leaves  In 
this  country,  might  be  referred  to  the  I 
fungal  genus  Atterina :  at  any  rate.  It  dif- 
fers greatly  In  its  dingy  hue  and  partly 
filamentous  thallus  from  the  tropical 
species. 

StrigultB  are  subject  to  a  curious  chsnge,  ' 
in  which  the  filaments  of  the  thallus  are 
predominant  and  become  erect,  bearing 
gonidia  at  their  tips.  In  this  state  they 
have  been  described  as  species  of  Cepha- 
Uunu.  pi.  J.  B.] 

8TRINGW00D.    Aealppha  rubra. 

STRIPED.  Marked  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  colour. 

8TR0BILACE0U8,  8TR0BTLIF0RM. 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  strobilus. 

STROBILANTHES.  A  large  genus  of 
AearUhacea^  comprising  many  herbs  and 
shrubs  scattered  over  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  In  axillary  or  ter- 
minal heads,  or  spikes  that  are  sessile  or 
pedunculate:  the  calyx  is  divided  to  the 
base  into  flve  sepals ;  the  flve  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  nearly  equal,  and  spreading, 
the  four  stamens  have  parallel  and  equal 
anther-celis ;  the  two  cells  of  the  ovary 
have  each  two  ovules ;  the  style  is  subulate 
and  entire,  or  with  a  very  minute  upper 
tooth ;  and  the  capsule  generally  has  the 
■eeds  towards  its  middle.  [W.  C] 

STR0BIL0RHACHI8.  A  genus  of  Aeanr 
fhaoea,  containing  two  handsome  species 
from  Tropical  America.  They  are  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  four-sided  spikes,  which 
are  covered  with  the  broad  limbs  of  the 
bright-coloured    corolla;    the  corolla  is 


two-lipped,  with  a  slender  Incurved  tube 
opening  upwards  into  a  broad  limb,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  two-lobed,  and  the 
lower  three-lobed;  the  stamens  are  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  stigma  is  two-lipped  and 
compressed,  funnel-shaped.  [W.  C] 

STROBILUS.  A  flr-cone ;  also  any  fruit 
which  resembles  a  flr-cone ;  an  imbricated 
scaly  inflorescence;  a  collection  of  hard 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers  ar- 
ranged spiraUy,  but  <dosely  imbricated. 

STROMA.  A  word  synonymous  with 
Thallus,  but  implied  especially  to  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  perithecia  are  Im- 
mersed in  such  genera  as  Bypoxylon,  or 
which  contains  the  fructifying  cells  as  in 
DotMdML.  [M.  J.  BJ 

STROMANTHB.  A  genns  of  Marmdor 
e«a,  comprising  an  East  Indian  species, 
with  large  stalked  variegated  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  a  branched  spike  arranged  in 
pairs  between  two  coloured  bracts.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  reside  in 
the  inner  segments  of  the  corolla,  of  which 
there  are  two  of  unequal  size,  while  the 
third  (or  lip)  is  absent.  The  staminode 
is  petal-like,  very  large,  roundish  concave 
at  the  top ;  the  two  stamens  are  petaloid, 
united  at  the  base  with  the  staminode; 
the  sterile  one  concave  at  the  top,  the 
concavity  concealing  the  deflected  stigma; 
the  fertile  stamen  bears  a  one-celled  an- 
ther on  its  outer  surface;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled.  pi.  T.  MJ 

STROMBOCARPA.  A  section  of  Proso- 
pu,  distinguished  by  the  pod  being  spiral- 
ly twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  and  which 
some  botanists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as 
a  distinct  genus  of  MimosecR.  There  are 
several  species,  chiefly  bushy  shrubs,  some 
of  them  abundant  in  the  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in  New 
Mexico,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Retor- 
quillo  and  some  others,  expressive  of  the 
singular  shape  of  their  fruits. 

STROMBOSIA.  A  genus  of  OlacacecB^ 
consisting  of  trees  with  alternate  encire 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers 
in  axillary  clusters  or  small  cymes.  It  is 
distinguished  in  the  order  by  having  flve 
stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  the  ovary 
almost  completely  sui>erior,  divided  nearly 
to  the  top  into  three  four  or  flve  cells; 
whilst  the  fruit,  a  one-seeded  drupe  as  in 
other  genera,  is  almost  completely  inferior. 
There  are  six  species  known,  one  from 
Tropical  Africa,  the  remainder  from  Tropi- 
cal Asia. 

STROMBUS-SHAPED,  STROMBIJLI- 
FORM.  Twisted  In  a  long  spire,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  convolutions  of  the  shell 
called  a  Strombus— as  the  pod  of  Acacia 
etrombidifera  or  Med^cago  polymorpha. 

STRON(S-MAN'S-WEED.  Petiveria  aUior 
ceo. 

STROPHANTHUS.  This  name,  derived 
from  the  Greek  strophoa  'a  twisted  cord 
or  rope,*  and  anthos  'a  flower,'  is  expres- 
sive of  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  flowers 
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in  this  genus  of  Apocynacete,  the  species 
referred  to  which  are  shrubs,  natives  of 
Tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  The  flowers  are 
In  terminal  beads;  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  throat  partly  closed  by  ten 
Bcales,  its  limb  divided  into  Ave  long  tail- 
like segments,  whence  the  name  of  the 
^enus;  the  style  thread-like,  dilated  at 
the  top,  with  a  ryiiudrical  stigma;  the 
fruit  a  double  follicle.  Two  or  three  In- 
dian and  West  African  species  are  grown 
in  this  country  for  the  pretty  appearance 
and  singularity  of  their  flowers.  The  wood 
of  S.  diehotomus  is  used  for  planks,  &c.  in 
India.  [M.T.M.] 

STROPHE.  A  term  applied  to  the  spi- 
rals formed  in  the  development  of  leaves. 

8TR0PHI0LE.  A  tubercle  found  sur- 
rounding the  hilum  of  some  kinds  of  seeds. 

STRUMA.  A  cushion-like  swelling;  a 
g-oitre.  A  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
spore-cases  of  some  urn-mosses. 

STRUMARIA.  A  genus  of  AmaryUi- 
dacece,  consisting  of  Cape  bulbous  herbs, 
with  lorate  linear  leaves,  and  solid  scapes 
l>earing  inany-dowered  umliels  of  erect 
blossoms,  which  have  a  regular  six-parted 
perianth  with  a  short  tulie  and  stellated 
patent  limb,  six  stamens,  the  filaments 
connected  at  the  base,  and  an  erect  filiform 
angular  columnar  style,  tliickened  or  stru- 
mous below,  with  a  trifld  stigma.  The 
flowers  are  white  lined  with  red  or  green, 
or  wholly  red.  [T  M.] 

8TRUMIF0RM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  struma. 

STRUMULOSB.  Furnished  with  a  small 
struma. 

STRUTHIOLA.  A  genxxBot  Thyntelaeea, 
consisting  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
the  heatb-likc  habit  and  foliage  and  almost 
all  the  characters  of  Onidia,  but  differing 
from  that  genus  essentially  in  their  sta- 
mens, which  are  always  four  instead  of 
eight ;  and  generally  in  their  flowers,  which 
are  axillary  along  the  upper  branches,  and 
not  In  terminal  heads.  Nineteen  species 
have  been  described,  amongst  which  8, 
virgcUa  with  pink  flowers,  S.  erecta,  and 
some  others  have  orcasionail)  l)een  grown 
la  our  greenhouses  amongst  Oapesbmbs. 

STRUTHI0PTERI8.  A  genus  of  hardy 
ferns  of  the  polypodiaceous  division,  re- 
markable for  their  handsome  growth.  The 
fronds  grow  erect  around  a  short  upright 
raudcx :  the  sf**rlle  one*  In  an  outer  series 
plnnato-pinnatlfld ;  the  fertile  In  the  centre 
pinnate,  with  the  pinuse  contracted  mo- 
nlllfom),  the  margins  rolled  Inwards  so  as 
to  cover  the  sori.  The  veins  are  free.  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  dinsimllar 
fronds,  though  technically  very  little  differ- 
ent from  Polypodium  beyond  the  contrac- 
tion and  revolution  of  the  fertile  fronds. 
One  species  is  European,  another  (or  per- 
hRP!'avarierT)Ni>rrh  American,  and  a  third 
is  found  In  India  and  Japan.  [T.  U.] 


STRYCHNIN.  The  poisonous  principle 
obtained  from  Stryeknos  nux  vomica. 

8TRYCHN0S.  Certain  solanaceous plants 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  this 
name,  which  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Loganiaceat.  The  species  consist  of  trees 
or  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire strongly-nerved  opposite,  one  of 
them,  however,  being  frequently  abortive, 
and  developing  from  Its  axil  a  tendril  like 
branch.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  or 
axillary  corymbs  or  panicles,  greenish- 
white  and  generally  fragrant;  the  calyx 
has  four  or  Ave  overlapping  segments ; 
the-corolla  Is  tubular,  Its  liml)  divided  into 
four  or  five  vaivatc  segments ;  there  are 
four  or  five  stamens;  and  the  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  berry,  enclosing  a  single  cavity, 
and  generally  many-seeded;  the  seeds  being 
flattened  disk-like  and  silky,  surrounded 
by  pult).  The  valvate  estivation  of  tlie 
corollajuid  the  succulent  hidehiscent  fruit 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  species  to  which  the  greatest  in- 
terest Isattached  is  that  yielding  the  seeds 
known  under  the  name  of  Kux-vomica. 


Strychnoi  nux  Tomica. 

This  is  a  moderate-sized  tree,  destitute  of 
spinesortendril8,.nativeof  theCoromandel 
Coast  and  Cochin  China.  The  fruit  is  very 
like  an  orange  in  appearance,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds  of  a  flattened  circular  out- 
line, about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  rather 
thicker  near  the  circumference  than  else- 
where, the  exterior  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
covered  with  flne  silky  haira,  and  tlie 
Interior  consisting  of  very  hard  grey  albu- 
men, in  which,  near  the  circumference, 
the  embryo  is  eml)edded.  The  seeds  have 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  two  most  energetic  poisons, 
strychnin  and  hnicin,  which  exist  in  the 
seeds  conjoined  with  certain  peculiar  acids; 
but  the  pulp  is  innocuous,  and  is  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten  by  birds.  If  nitric  acid  be 
added  to  the  powdered  seeds  a  deep  orange- 
yellow  colour  Is  produced. 

Nux-vomirn  acts  as  a  poison  on  man  and 
animals,  producing  stiffness  of  the  muscles. 
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jrrt'rtt  dfstreM.tetHnir  rnnvnislono.and  ul- 
n ninthly  dentli.  Rtrrrhnin  and  bructn  pro- 
duce precliwly  similar  effects,  hut  are  far 
more  powerful ;  lnM>inacb  that  Dr.Clirlstl- 
Hon  reports  that  he  has  seen  a  dog  killed 
In  two  minutes,  when  not  more  than  the 
sixth  part  of  a  grain  had  been  Injected 
int/>  the  animal's  chest.  These  substances 
prt  for  the  most  part  on  the  spinal  cord. 
In  mses  of  poisonlnff  by  these  formidable 
(Initrs,  but  little  can  be  done  beyond 
ttnptying  the  stomach  immediately,  as  no 
nntidotc  has  yet  been  discovered.  As- 
trinsents  and  narcotics  are  recommended, 
and  als«)  the  use  of  artiOclal  respiration. 
It  is  als«)  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  cucur- 
lilmcpous  Fenilltta  cordi/olia  is  an  antidote 
airainst  this  and  other  poisons,  bat  this 
statement  requires  confirmation.  Medici- 
nally nux-vomicA  is  used,  in  the  shape  of 
extract  or  tincture.  In  certain  forms  of 
pnralysls  and  indigestion :  and  in  small 
<l<)«p«  It  acta  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic  The 
l>ark  of  the  tree  p<issesses  similar  proper- 
tict  to  the  seeds,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Serious  con8e«iuences  ensued  In  tlie  early  , 
pnrt  of  the  present  century  from  this  bark 
liiving  been  imported  and  nsed  as  Angos- 1 
tura  bark  (see  Galipka)  ;  and  In  Calcutta  ' 
it  is  still  said  to  l»e  sold  for  the  harmless  I 
hark  of  Soymida  ffbrifnga,  or  Rohun-bark. 
Owing  to  the  timely  interposition  of  Dr. 
(VShauflrhnessy,     an   error   was   rectified  i 
which  otherwise  might  have  had  frightful 
coiise^iuences.    It  appears  that  a  chemist  [ 
procurpd,  as  he  thought,  a  new  alkaloid 
from  the  Rohun-bark.  analogous  to  qui- 
nine, and  which  was  therefore  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  of  l>elng  employed 
In  the  Indian  Army  as  a  substitute  for  that 
drug.  Dr.O'.Shaughnessy,  however, detect- 
ed that  the  alkaloid  in  question  was  brucln, 
and  that  it  bad  been  derived  from  nux- 
YoMiicA  hark  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
linnnle<ts  Rohun-bark. 

The  wood  of  the  nux-vomlca  tree  is  hard 
and  very  hitter;  it  1^  said  to  be  used  In 
India  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever  and  in 
snake-hites.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
used  externally  in  rheumatism, 

S.  Tientf,  a  climidng  shrub,  growing  in 
Java,  yie'ds  a  juice  which  Is  used  by  the 
natives  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  Its 
effects  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
nux-vomlca,  being  dependent  on  the 
same  Ingredients.  This  poison  is  called 
Upas  TIeute,  but  m«st  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  Ppas:  see  Axtiaris.  8. 
toTifera  also  yields  a  frightful  poison 
called  Ourarl  or  Wourali,  employed  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana.  It  has  been  tried 
In  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  with  no 
good  result.  &  colnbrinn,  a  native  of  Ma- 
labar, furnishes  one  kind  of  l^txim  eolu- 
brinnm,  or  Snakewood;  it  is  considered 
by  the  natives  as  an  inftillible  remedy  in 
cases  of  snake-bite,  and  is  also  given  In 
fevers  and  other  complaints.  F.  ligiigtrina 
and  other  species  are  said  to  yield  in  Java 
various  kinds  of  Snakewood,  used  for 
similar  purposes  to  the  one  last  mentioned.  { 
8.  Psendo-Qftina,  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields 
Colpache-bark,  which  is  largely  nsed    in  I 


tha;  country  in  cases  of  fever,  and  Is  con- 
sidered to  equal  quinine  in  value ;  its  fruit 
is  edible.  It  is  sUted  tliat  this  species 
does  not  contain  strychnin  in  spite  of  its 
Idtter  taste,  and  hence  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  poisonous. 

Prom  8.  potatorum^  a  tree  found  !n  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  India,  are  ob- 
tained the  seeds  known  In  that  country  as 
Clearing  Nuts.  The  fnilt  is  black,  of  tlie 
site  of  a  cherry,  and  contains  only  a  single 
seed.  These  seeds  are  employed  to  clear 
muddy  water;  they  are  simply  rubbed  round 
the  Inside  of  the  vessel  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle. 
Their  efficacy  for  this  purpose  dei^ends, 
according  to  Dr  Pereira,  on  their  albumen 
and  casein,  which  act  as  fining  agents,  like 
those  employed  for  wine  or  beer.  Many 
other  seeds  might  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  fruits  and  seeds  are  also 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  several  species 
is  harmless  and  edible :  thus  In  Egypt  and 
(Senegal  the  natives  eat  the  fruit  of  S.  in- 
nocua ;  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  eat 
the  fruits  of  8.  potaiorwn  ;  and  the  pulp  of 
the  TIeute  even  is  said  to  be  edible.  The 
plant  yielding  St.  Ignatius-beans  is  not 
known  with  certainty ;  It  is,  however,  sur- 
mised to  be  a  species  of  Strj/chnos  from  the 
quantity  of  strychnin  contained  in  the 
seeds :  see  Ignatia.  [M.  T.  M 

STRTPHNODENDRON.  A  genus  of 
LffptminoBas,  closely  allied  to  Inga,  but 
distinguished  by  the  following  character- 
istics :— Stamens  ten  ;  pod  linear  compress- 
ed, indehlscent  leathery,  pulpy  within, 
and  Incoming  Imccate  as  it  ripens ;  seeds 
numerous,  pendulous.  These  trees  are 
mostly  natives  of  Brazil,  and  possess  as- 
tringent properties,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus,  from  airuphnoa  *  astringent '  and 
dendron '  a  tree.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

8TU A  RTI A .  A  genus  of  Temstrdmiaefa, 
consisting  of  North  American  shrubs,  with 
membranous  serrate  leaves,  white  on  the 
under-surface ;  and  large  white  flowers,  on 
solitary  or  double  axillary  stalks.  The 
calyx  is  persistent,  divided  into  Ave  lan- 
ceolate segments  ;  petals  five,  somewhat 
coherent  at  the  base,  crenulate  at  the 
margin  ;  stamens  numerous,  in  many  rows, 
adherent  to  the  petals ;  ovary  free  flve- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  compart- 
ment; styles  Ave,  distinct  or  connate; 
fruit  capsular,  flve-valvcd  ;  seeds  winged. 
8.  virgivica  and  8.  Malachodendron  are 
grown  in  this  country;  they  are  somewhat 
tender,  but  tlie  beauty  of  their  flowers 
renders  them  very  desirable  inmates  of  a 
garden ;  they  flower  In  autumn.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STUBWORT.    OxalU  acetoseUa. 

STTPA  radj.  8TUPPEUS,  STUPOSE). 
Tow ;  a  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

RTTTRMIA.  A  terrestrial  genus  of  or- 
chids, lielonging  to  the  Malaxidea,  gene- 
rally included  In  the  genus  Liparis,  con- 
sisting of  one  species,  which  is  found  in 
bogs  and  wet  places  in  Europe  and  North 
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Amerfca.  It  grows  about  six  inches  in 
heisrbt.  and  lias  a  tuberous  root,  and  two 
leaves  about  half  the  length  of  the  stem  ; 
the  flowers  are  few  small  and  racemose.  It 
Is  a  native  of  some  of  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England.  [W.  B.  H.] 

8TFRTIA.  A  genus  of  JfalvcusecB,  named 
in  compliment  to  an  Australian  explorer, 
and  founded  npou  a  somewhat  shrubby 
species,  with  smooth  stalked  leaves,  and 
solitary  stalked  flowers,  the  outer  calyx  of 
which  consists  of  three  entire  leaves,  the 
Inner  being  flve-toothed,the  petals  wedge- 
shaped,  the  ovaries  flve  many- seeded,  the 
styles  united,  and  the  stigmas  linear.  The 
plant  Is  a  native  of  Central  tropical  Aus- 
tralia. [M.  T  M.J 

STTLAPTERUS.  A  genus  of  PencBacecB, 
comprising  a  small  number  of  heath-like 
small-flowered  undershrubsfrom  Southern 
Africa,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Peruea 
by  the  want  of  the  large  persistent  colour- 
ed bracts  of  that  genus. 

STTLATB.    Having  a  persistent  style. 

8TTLR  The  narrowed  upper  end  of  a 
carpellary  leaf ;  the  part  which  bears  the 
stigma. 

STYLEWORT.    StyUditim. 

RTTLEWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
StyHdiacecB. 

STYLIDIACEiE.  A  small  order  of  mo- 
nopetalons  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  to 
the  irregular-flowered  CampanulaceoB  or 
LobeliacetB,  of  which  it  has  the  Inferior  two- 
celled  ovary  and  capsular  fruit,  with  nu- 
merous albuminous  seeds ;  but  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  stamens,  two  in  number,  being 
united  with  the  style  in  a  highly  Irritable 
column  of  curious  structure,  the  stigma 
lying  in  a  cavity  at  the  apex,  surrounded 
and  concealed  by  the  anthers.  It  consists 
of  small  herbs  or  nndershrubs,  chiefly 
Australian,  with  a  few  species  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  Tro- 
pical Asia ;  and  is  divided  into  three  four 
or  flve  genera,  of  which  Stylidium  Itself 
contains  the  great  majority  of  the  species. 

OTYLIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Stylidiaceat 
having  an  adherent  two-lipped  calyx  of 
from  two  to  flve  divisions ;  a  monopetar 
Ions  corolla,  with  an  irregular  limb  and  a 
twisted  tube;  two  stamens,  united  with 
the  style  into  a  column  longer  than  the 
limb  of  the  corolla ;  the  stigma  lying  in  a 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column,  sur- 
rounded and  concealed  by  the  anthers. 
This  column  is  extremely  irritable;  it 
bangs  down  on  one  side  of  the  flower 
QDtil  it  is  touched,  when  it  instantly 
Kpriogs  up,  and  shifts  at  once  to  the  oppo- 
site side  with  great  force.  The  seed- 
vessel  Is  two-celled,  and  contains  nume- 
rous small  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
stalked.  The  siiecies  are  herbaceous  plan  ts 
or  small  shrubs,  with  scattered  entire 
leaves,  sometimes  in  whorls,  and  pink 
white  or  violaceous  (rarely  yellow)  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, particularly  the  south-western  por- 


tion, and  also  of  Tasmania.  Two  species, 
8.  Ktmthii  and  iS.  tenellum,  are  found  in 
India;  and  S.  uliginomm  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  [R.  H.] 

STYLINB.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
style. 

BTYLISCIIS.  The  channel  which  passes 
from  the  stigma  through  the  style  into 
the  ovary. 

STYXOBASIITM.  The  name  of  an  Aus- 
tralian shrub,  with  entire  smooth  leaves, 
and  polygamous  flowers.  In  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves;  the  calyx  Is  five-lobed, 
coloured;  the  corolla  absent;  stamens 
ten,  hypogynous;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  ovules ;  style  lateral  or  basal ;  fruit 
drupaceous.  The  genus  is  included  in  the 
order  Chry8obalana4xa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TYL0CERAS.  A  genus  of  American 
trees  of  the  EuphorbiaceoB.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
CerdstM  LauroceraxM ;  and  the  flowers  are 
either  monoecious  or  dioecious :  when  mo- 
noecious, arranged  in  solitary  or  double 
axillary  spikes,  the  lower  flowers  of  which 
are  male,  the  terminal  female ;  when  dioe- 
cious, the  males  in  spikes,  and  the  females 
solitary,  stalked.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
globose,  surmounted  by  the  persistent 
horn-like  styles,  from  which  latter  organs 
the  genus  derives  its  name.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STYLOCORYNB.  One  of  the  genera  of 
GinckonacecBt  consisting  of  trees,  with 
flowers  on  axillary  stalks.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  short  tubular  flve-toothed;  the 
corolla  salver  or  funnel-shaped,  its  limb 
flve-parted ;  stamens  flve,  inserted  on  to 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  the  anthers 
linear  and  very  long ;  the  style  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla,  and  terminated  by  a 
club-like  stigma;  the  fruit  succulent,  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  The 
name  is  expressive  of  the  club-like  stigma 
surmounting  the  style.  [M,T.  M.3 

8TYL0DISCUS.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
hiacece,  represented  by  a  large  tree,  native 
of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  dioecious,  very  numerous, 
small,  and  arranged  in  axillary  panicles. 
The  calyx  has  five  concave  sepals,  encir- 
cling as  many  stamens,  which  are  united 
below  into  a  column ;  ovary  rudimentary ; 
in  the  female  flowers  there  is  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  with  flve  glands  opposite  to  the  seg- 
ments, and  representing  the  stamens. 
Prult  baccate  three-celled,  each  cell  with 
two  seeds.  [M.  T.M.J 

8TYL0GYNE.  A  genus  of  Myrainacete, 
Including  a  Brazilian  shrub,  whose  leaves 
are  entire,  marked  by  pellucid  spots  ;  and 
whose  flowers  are  In  terminal  panicles. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-parted,  its  segments  con- 
volute ;  corolla  flve  parted,  twisted  in  the 
bud  like  the  calyx,  ultimately  reflected ; 
stamens  flve,  the  anthers  nearly  as  long  as 
the  filaments ;  style  as  long  as  the  corolla ; 
fruit  drupaceous.    The  unusual  length  of 
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the  style  probablj  suggested  the  name  of 
the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TYL0PH0RUM.  Certain  North  Ame- 
rlcsn  herbs  of  the  family  PapaveraeecB 
hare  been  comprised  in  a  genus  of  this 
name.  They  are  described  as  having  a 
yellow  Juice,  divided  leaves,  and  yellow 
nomewliat  corymbose  flowers.  The  calyx 
is  of  two  hairy  caducous  sepals ;  petals 
four ;  stamens  numerous ;  oTary  one^elled, 
with  three  to  four  parietal  placentse :  style 
column-like;  stigma  three  to  four-lobed; 
fruit  a  npsule.  burnting  by  three  or  four 
valves.  The  genus  derives  Us  name  from 
the  presence  of  a  style  surmounting  the 
ovary,  a  rare  circumstance  in  the  plants  of 
the  poppy  family.  [M.  T.  MJ 

8TTL0P0DIUM.  The  double  fleshy  disk 
from  which  the  stylet  of  ambelUfers  ariseu 

STTLOSANTBBS.  A  genus  of  papillo- 
nace«>us  LegHmmotftt  consisting  of  herbs 
or  underthrubs,  usually  covered  with 
sticky  hairs,  and  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  have  three 
Ifafleta,  and  the  flowers  are  grouped  In 
adense  terminal  or  axillary  spike,  bearing 
auumlter-of  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed  either  singly  or  In 
pairs— if  In  pairs  one  of  them  frequently 
Iniiterfect.  The  flowers  are  polyiramous : 
the  hermaphrodite  ones  are  sterile,  and 
have  a  calyx  with  a  long  tube  surmounted 
by  a  two>lippcd  limb,  a  papilionaceous  co- 
rolla, and  ten  monadelphous  stamens, 
while  the  female  flowers  are  fertile,  and 
have  no  calyx  or  corolla,  but  an  erect 
ovary  with  two  ovules,  a  short  hooked 
style,  and  a  thick  stigma.  The  pod  is 
Jointed,  the  lower  Joint  oceasionally  empty, 
the  upper  terminated  by  the  persistent 
fttyle,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  dimorphism  of  the  flowers  is  curiooa. 
Some  of  the  specie*  with  yellow  blossoms 
are  grown  in  this  couutry.        [M.  T.  M.] 

8TYL08PORB.  A  name  proposed  by 
the  Tulasnes  for  the  naked  spores  in  such 
genera  as  Diptodia,  Hendersonia,  &c.,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  produced  at 
the  tips  of  short  thread-like  cells,  or  more 
rarely  on  branched  threads.  If  the  dis- 
tinction of  spores  and  sporidia  hold  good 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  name«  except 
in  connection  with  the  tlieory  that  tjiese 
genera  are  mere  conditions  of  true  as- 
cigerous  Funffi  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sphoeria  and  its  allies.  This  theory  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  supposed  species 
of  these  genera  often  grow  on  the  same 
matrix  with  Spharia,  and  are  not  distin- 
guishable without  microscopical  examina- 
tion; that,  as  in  the  case  of  Spheeria 
inquinana,  the  naked  and  inclosed  spores 
I  are  produced  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  thallus ;  and  that  in  some  genera,  as 
In  TympaniM,  naked  spores  and  asci  are 
produced  from  the  same  hymen lum.  These 
Btylospores  are  regarded  therefore  as  a 
secondary  kind  of  fruit,  comparable  with 
the  conidia  of  other  Fungi,  or  the  oidloid 
spores  of  Ery$iphe,  though  in  that  genus 
«tjrlQspores  at  two  kinds  (or   possibly 


Btylospores  and  spermatia)  are  produced 
as  well  as  conidia.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  tliese  styiospores  have  sexual  func- 
tions, as  they  are  sometimes  observed  to 
germinate,  and  in  several  Fttngi  spermatia 
have  been  observed  very  similar  to  those 
of  lichens— as,  for  instance,  in  Valsa  hy- 
podermia.  The  cysts  which  inclose  the 
styiospores  are  called  Pycuidla.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8TYL08TBM0N.  An  eplgynous  stamen. 

8TYL0TBGIUM.  The  coronal  or  orbi- 
cular mass  which  forms  part  of  the  an- 
draceum  of  such  asclepiads  as  Stapelia. 

8TTPANDRA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea 
from  Southern  Australia,  consisting  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes, 
and  linear^enslform  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  blue  or  whitish,  on  pedicels  articulated 
with  the  perianth,  paniculate-corymbose ; 
the  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  equal 
spreading  segments;  the  stamens  six, 
with  curved  fliaments,  bearded  at  the  apex ; 
the  capsule  subglobose,  three-celled ;  the 
seeds  few  oval  smooth,wlthout  a  strophiole 
at  the  hllum.  [J.  T.  &3 

6TTPHELTA.  A  genus  of  Epacridacece, 
distinguished  by  having  a  flve-parted  ca- 
lyx, surrounded  by  a  few  bracts;  an 
elongated  tubular  corolla,  the  segments  of 
the  limb  bearded  and  re  volute;  stamens 
longer  than  the  tube,  with  oblong-linear 
anthers ;  and  a  flve-celled  nearly  dry  seed- 
vessel  containing  a  single  seed.  They  are 
harsh  erect  shrubby  plants,  natives  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with 
scattered  oblong  or  lanceolate  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  on  short  footstalks ;  and 
the  flowers  generally  axillary,  drooping, 
red  or  green.  [R*  H.] 

STTPHNOLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous Legumitufsa,  represented  by  a 
tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  In  terminal  racemes  or  panicles; 
calyx  five-toothed ;  vexiilum  rounded  re- 
flected, scarcely  larger  than  the  wings; 
keel  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings ;  stamens 
ten«  monadelphous  or  distinct;  ovary 
stalked  ;  style  filiform,  curved  ;  pod  moni- 
lifonn  fleshy  Indehiscent  many-seeded, 
the  seeds  encircled  by  austere  pulp,  whrace 
the  name  of  the  genus,  from  the  Greek 
gtuphnoB  'astringent.'  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  8.  japonica  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
This  tree,  which  Is  better  known  nsSophora 
japonica,  thrives  well  in  this  country.  A 
fine  example  of  it  may  be  seen  growing  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic Oarden.       CM.  T.  M.j 

STYPTIC.    Astringent. 

STYRAOACE-fl).  (Symploeaeem,  8i/mplo- 
einea,  Haleaiaua,  Storaxworts.)  An  order 
of  dicotyledons  connecting  in  some  mea- 
sure Monopetala  with  PolypetaJ.ce,  but 
usually  classed  with  the  former.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  a 
very  few  being  found  In  North  America. 
They  have  alternate  undivided  leaves  with- 
out stipules,  and  solitary  clustered  or  pa- 
niculate flowers,  often  white  and  usually 
axillary.  The  calyx  is  free  or  more  or  less 
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adberent,  with  four  or  Ave  teeth ;  the 
corolla  consists  of  as  many  divisions  or 
I>etals,  often  only  cohering  by  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  stamlnal  ring ;  stamens  defi- 
nite or  indefinite,  inserted  on  or  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  ovary  superior 
or  more  or  less  Inferior,  with  two  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  fruit  drupaceous, 
■with  one  or  few  seeds  containing  a  slender 
embryo  in  the  midst  of  albumen.  The 
two  principal  genera,  Symplocos  and  Styrax, 
are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  types 
of  two  distinct  orders,  but  are  more  gene- 
rally regarded  as  tribes  only  of  Styracacea. 
Among  the  smaller  genera  HcUesiOt  or  the 
American  Snowdrop-tree,  is  the  only  one  of 
greneral  interest. 

STYRAX.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
IXyracace<B,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  frequently  covered  with 
8tar-8haped  hairs;  and  the  flowers arewhite, 
In  racemes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  five- 
toothed;  corolla  five-parted,  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  stamens  ten,  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  petals,  filaments  cohering  be- 
low, distinct  above ;  ovary  partially  three- 
celled  ;  fruit  globose,  adnate  to  the  base  of 
the  persistent  calyx,  one-celled  one-seeded. 

8.  offlcinaUt  a  native  of  the  Levant,  &c., 
yields  a  balsamic  resinous  substance  known 
as  Storax,and  which  Is  obtained  by  strip- 
ping off  pieces  of  the  bark  of  the  shrub, 
and  submitting  them  to  pressure.  In  this 
way  liquid  storax  Is  obtained :  solid  storax 
appears  to  be  the  same  substance  mixed 
with  fine  sawdust  and  dried.  Storax  is 
used  by  perfumers  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able odour,  and  It  is  employed  In  medicine 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

S.  Benzoin,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
&n.,  yields  the  resin  called  Benzoin.  In- 
cisions are  made  into  the  tree,  the  juice 
exudes,  dries,  and  the  dried  mass  Is  re- 
moved by  a  knife  or  chisel.  Each  tree 
yields  annually  about  three  pounds  of 
benzoin,  that  which  is  formed  during  the 
first  three  years  being  of  better  quality 
than  that  which  exudes  subsequently. 
Benzoin  is  employed  medicinally  in  chronic 
pulmonary  disorders,  and  also  by  perfumers 
for  various  purposes.  It  is  used  In  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  composition  of  in- 
cense. Other  species,  besides  those  just 
mentioned,  yield  a  fragrant  resin.  Some  of 
the  kinds  are  grown  In  this  country,  their 
pure  white  flowers  rendering  them  very 
ornamental  In  shrubberies.       [M.  T.  M.] 

SU^DA.  The  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  of  Chenopodiacem  grow  only  on  sea- 
shores, or  in  saline  plains  and  other  places 
where  the  soil  Is  impregnated  with  salt. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
found  in  the  Southern.  They  are  smooth 
or  downy  herbaceous  or  more  frequently 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  somewhat 
tapering  fleshy  stalkless  leaves,  bearing 
solitary  or  clustered  stalkless  or  short- 
stalked  usnsilly  perfect  flowers  In  their 
axils.    Their  fruits,   called  utricles,  are 


enclosed  in  the  slightly  enlarged  or  In- 
flated berry-like  calyx,  but  do  not  adhere 
to  it.  S.  fruMcosa  alias  Chenopodium  frttti- 
coBum,  or  Salsola  frtUicosa,  Is  one  of  our 
rarer  British  species;  but  it  is  very  common 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  It  Is 
a  shrubby  erect  branching  evergreen  pe- 
rennial plant,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  thick  and  succulent  semicylindrical 
bluntlsh  pale  green  leaves,  and  small 
stalkless  flowers,  either  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together.  In  England  It  Is  found 
only  on  some  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
burned  in  Southern  Europe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  barilla.  [A.  S.J 

SUB.  In  composition  usually  =  some- 
what ;  as  aitlM-otund,  somewhat  round  ;  or 
sub^lobose,  approaching  the  globular  form. 
Also  nearly;  as  aub-inaipidus,  nearly  in- 
sipid. 

SUB  ARBORESCENT.  Having  a  some- 
what tree-like  aspect. 

SUBER  (adj.  SUBEROSE).  Cork.  The 
epiphlOBum  of  bark,  when  It  acquires  an 
elastic  soft  texture,  and  is  pretematurally 
enlarged. 

SUBER.    Querctis  Suber,  the  Cork-tree. 

SUBJEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves 
or  capsules  of  the  Indian  Hemp. 

SUBMERSED.    Buried  beneath  water. 

SUBMARGINAL.  Situated  near  the 
margin. 

SUBORDER.  One  of  the  minor  groups 
Into  which  Natural  Orders  are  divided ;  as 
the  Papilwtiocea  and  Mimosece  of  the  order 
Leguminosce. 

SUBRAMEAL.  Growing  on  a  branch 
below  a  leaf. 

SUBRAMOSE.  Having  a  slight  tendency 
to  branch. 

SUBROSEUS.  Having  something  of  a 
rose-colour. 

8UBULARIA.  A  minute  stemless  aqua- 
tlcannual  belonging  to  the  order  Cruci/erce, 
common  in  ditches  lakes  and  streams 
which  have  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.  In 
most  of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe. 
The  whole  plant  consists  merely  of  a  tuft 
of  white  fibrous  roots,  a  few  very  narrow 
awl-shaped  leaves  alK)ut  an  inch  long,  and 
a  leafless  stalk  two  inches  high,  bearing  a 
few  scattered  small  white  flowers  which 
expand  and  ripen  their  seeds  under  wat«r. 
8.  aqxiatiea,  or  Awlwort,  the  only  species. 
Is  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England  and  Ireland.  French :  Subulaire; 
German  :  Waaserpfriemen,  [0.  A.  J.] 

SUBULATE,  SUBULIPORM.  Awl- 
shaped  ;  linear,  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
very  fine  point  from  a  broadish  base. 

SUBULI.  The  aclculae  or  sharp  processes 
formed  by  some  fungal  s. 

SUCCISB.    (Pr.)    SccMoaameeUa. 
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8UCCISC8.  AbrupUy  broken  off,  or 
Appearing  to  be  sa 

SUCCORT.  Cichoriwm  Tntybwt.  — ,GCM. 
ChondriUa.  — ,  HOG  or  SWINE'S,  hyotfe- 
n*.  — ,  LAM  a  Ama$eris,  — ,  POISON- 
OUS.   Aposeris/atidtk 

SUCCOSE.    PuUofJaictt. 

i      SrcCOWIA.    Agena8nfOttC(^6r(P,rom- 

,  pritiing  an    annual    Inhabiting   Northern 

Afrioi,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Canary 

,  Islands;  and  having  pinuatlpartite  leaves, 

i  and    erect    elongated    racemes  opposite 

j  them.    The   pouch    Is  two-valved  ovate- 

gloiH)ge,  with  the  valres  concave,  prickly, 

with  a  fuur-slded  subulate  style.   [J.  T.  S.] 

SUCCUBOrs.  A  term  used  In  the  de- 
scription of  Jungermanniaceas,  Intimating 
that  the  anteri<»r  margin  of  each  leaf 
as  set  on  the  branches  passes  beneath  the 
posterior  marorln  of  that  which  succeeds 
It,    See  INCUBOUS.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SUCCULENT.  Very  cellular  and  juicy, 
as  the  stems  of  Stapelia, 

8UCE-PIN.    (Pr.)   ffypopithytmuUiftora. 

SUCKER.  A  shoot  thrown  up  by  a  plant 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  gn>uud, 
as  is  common  with  roses,  Ac. 

SUCKLING.    Trijolitm filiform*, 
SUCRION.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  barley. 
8UD0RIPI0.     Having  the    power   of 
causing  perspiration. 

SUERCE.    (Pr.)    Swertia. 

RU^Rm  DE  TOUaa  (Pr.)  CueumU 
Melo, 

SUPPia    (Pr.)    PintuPumilio. 
SUPPRUTEX.  An  undershrub  or  shrub 
of  small  size,  herbaceous  at  the  ends  of 
i  the  shoots,  though  woody  at  their  base. 

8UPPRUTIC08E.  Having  a  somewhat 
shrubby  habit. 

SUGAR.  The  saccharine  constitaent  of 
organised  bodies,  that  of  commerce  being 
obtained  from  the  juice  or  sap  of  cerUiu 
plants,  and  especially  of  the  Sugar-cane. 
— ,  BEET.  The  product  of  different  varie- 
ties of  beetroot, of  which  the  SUeslan  is 
the  most  prolific  — ,  CAiiE.  The  product 
of  the  sugar-cane,  Saecharum  ojfflcinarum, 
and  its  varieties.  — ,  DATE.  The  product 
of  the  date,  Phamix  sylveftrU,  and  other 
palms,  as  Saguerus  taccharifer ;  this  is  less 
sweetening  than  cane-sugar.  — ,  GRAPE. 
A  granuUur  kind  of  sugar  obtainable  from 
grapes,  less  sweetening  than  cane-sugar. 
— ,  LKJUORICE.  An  uncrystalllsable  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  root  of  Olydrrhiza 
glabra,  — .  MAPLE.  The  product  of  the 
sugar-maple,  Acer  aaccharinum. 

SUGAR-BERRY.  The  fruit  of  Celtis  oo- 
eidentalU. 

SUGAR-CANE.  Saecharum  offldnarwn. 
— ,  CHINESE.    Sorghum  aaccharaium. 

SUGAR-TREE.    Myoporumplatyearpum, 


SUIN.    (Pr.)    Sambueua  nigra. 

SUJNA-  An  Indian  name  for  Moringa 
pterygospermtL 

8UKHIANO.  A  Chinese  name  tar  Aloe- 
zyUm  AgaUoelmm, 

SUKON.  The  Malayan  name  for  the 
Bread-fruit. 

8ULCATE.    Furrowed. 

8ULCAT0-RIM0SE.  Purrowed  and 
cracked  like  the  eotyledons  of  a  Spanish 
chestnut. 

SULCI.    The  lamellffi  of  certain  fungals. 
SULEEKHE.    An  Indian  name  for  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Cfinnamomum  Culilawan. 
SULIA.    (Pr.)    SedyMrumcoronarium. 
SULION.    (Pr.)    Sambucua  nigra. 

8ULLIVANTIA.  A  genus  of  Saxifraga- 
cece,  containing  a  single  species  from  Ohio, 
a  low  spreading  perennial  with  rounded 
and  cut  toothed  or  slightly  lobed  leaves,  and  i 
small  wh  te  flowers,  in  a  branched  loosely 
cyinose  panicle  on  a  nearly  leafless  scape,  i 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  cohering  below  i 
only,  with  the  base  of  the  ovary  flve-cleft; 
petals  five,  entire,  acute;  stamens  five:  ' 
capsule  two-celled,  two-beaked,  with  nu- 1 
uerous  wing-marglued  seeds.     [J.  T.  S.] 

SULPHUREUS.  Sulphur-colour  ;  a  pale 
bright-yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  white. 

SULPHUR- WEED  or  SULPHUR  WORT. 
Peucedanum. 

SULTAN.  SWEET.  AmJ>erboa  moachaia. 
— ,  YELLOW.    Amberboa  odorata, 

SULTAN  DOUX.  (Pr.)  Amberboa  moa- 
ehata. 

SUMAC.  (Pr.)  Bhua.  —  1  LA  GALE  or  X 
LA.  }*UCE.  Rhua  radicana.  —  AMARANTE 
or  DE  VIRGINIE.  Rhtia  typhina,  —  A 
PEUILLES  DE  MYRTE.  Coriaria  myrtir- 
folia.  —  DE  CEYLAN.  Connarus.  — 
FUSTBT.    BhuaCottnua. 

SUMACH,  SHUMAO.  The  dried  and 
chopped  leaves  and  shoots  of  Shua  Coriaria. 
— ,  AMERICAN.  Bhua  typhina.  — ,  JA- 
MAICA. Bhua  Metopium.  — ,  STAG'S- 
HORN.  Bhua  typhina.  — ,  SWAMP.  Bhua 
venenata.  —,  TANNER'S.  Coriaria  myrtir 
folia.  — ,  VENICE.  Bhua  Cotinus.  — , 
VIRGINIAN.  Bhua  typhina.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.    BruneUia  comocladifolia. 

8UMBUL.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
root  of  Nardoataehya  Jatamanai ;  also  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to 
be  allied  to  Angelica. 

SUN.    Crotalariajuncea. 

SUNBURN.    SeeHBLiosiS. 

SUNDEW.    Droaera, 

SUNDROPa-  An  American  name  lor 
(Enotherafrutieoaa  and  <E.  riparia. 

SUNFLOWER.  Belianthua;  also  HeU- 
anthemum  and  Calendula  ojficinalia.    — ,  j 
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COMMON.  Helianthus  annum.  — ,  FALSE. 
Heletiium.  —,  TICKSKJSD.  CoreopsU  trir 
choaperma. 

SUNIPIA.  An  epiphytal  genas  of  or- 
chids belonging  to  the  tribe  Malaxidece, 
The  leaves  are  solitary,  leathery ;  the  spike 
radical  or  from  beneath  the  base  of  the 
pseudobuib ;  and  the  flowers  small  white, 
stained  with  pink,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
large  spathaceous  bracts.  It  differs  from 
all  other  genera  in  the  anther  opening 
vertically  with  two  pairs  of  equal  pollen- 
masses,  adhering  to  as  many  tough  round 
elastic  legs  or  caudicles  meeting  at  the 
rostellum,  which  has  no  gland.  In  habit 
It  approaches  BolbophyUum.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Sunlplang. 
The  only  species,  S.  acarioaa,  is  found  In  the 
Khasya  Hills,  the  SIkkim  Himalaya,  &c., 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level*  [W.  B.  H.J 

SUNN.    Crotalariajuneea. 
SUNSTROKE.    See  HELIOSIS. 

SUPERBB  DU  MALABAR.  (FrO  Me- 
thonica  auperba. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SUPBRFICIARIUa 
Found  at  the  surface. 

SUPERIOR.  Growing  above  anything. 
A  calyx  is  hcUf-mperior  when  It  appears  to 
grow  from  alM)ve  the  base  of  an  ovary; 
and  absolutely  superior  when  it  appears  to 
grow  from  the  top  of  the  ovary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ovary  is  superior  when  it 
grows  above  the  origin  of  the  calyx. 

SUPERPOSED,  SUPBRPOSITUa  Sta- 
tioned above  anything ;  placed  one  above 
another,  as  ovules  in  au  ovary. 

SUPERVOLUTB.  When  one  edge  is 
rolled  Inwards  and  is  enveloped  by  the 
opposite  edge,  also  rolled  inwards,  as  the 
leaves  of  an  apricot-tree. 

SUPERVOLUTIVB.  An  JBStlvation  in 
which  leaves  are  supervolute. 

SUPPLE-JACK.  PauUinia  eur<UMunca, 
polyphylla,  and  barbeuUngLi;  also  Cardio- 
spertnum  grandiflorum.  Also  a  Virginian 
name  for  Berchitmia  volubilU, 

SUPRA.    Above  or  upon  anything. 

SUPRA- AXILLARY.  Growing  above 
anaxlL 

SUPRADEOOMPOUND.  Divided  into  a 
multitude  of  pieces;  so  much  divided  that 
the  number  and  mode  of  division  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained ;  as  the  leaves  of 
the  carrot,  fennel,  &c. 

SUPRAFOLIACEOUS.  Growing  above  a 
I  leaf. 

I      SUPRAFOLIAR.  Growing  upon  a  leal 

I      SURCULU&    The  same  as  Sucker ;  also 

I  the  yuung  prostrate  stem  of  a  moss. 
SURCURRENT.     The  opposite   of   de- 
current  ;  when  a  leafy  expansion  runs  up 
the  stem. 


BUREAU.  (Fr.)  Sambucua  nigra.  — 
D'EAU.    Viburnum  OpuLui. 

SURELLE.    (Fr.)    QxalU  acetoBtlla. 

SURETTE.    (Pro    Byraonima  apicata. 

SURIANACE^.  Suriana,  a  branching 
pubescent  maritime  shrub,  found  on  most 
tropical  coasts,  with  narrow  entire  rather 
thick  leaves,  and  terminal  yellow  flowers, 
has  so  many  peculiarities  of  structure 
that,  after  having  been  successively  added 
on  to  various  orders.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  consider  it  as  forming  au  order  by  itself 
under  the  above  name,  or  at  most  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  £i(rtosfacAy8,  a  Mexican  shrub 
of  a  verj  dissimilar  aspect.  Suriana  has 
now,  however,  been  referred  with  very 
little  hesitation  to  i9imant6acMB,  whilst  the 
place  of  Rigioatachya  still  remains  very 
doubtfuL 

SURINAM-POISON.  Tephroaia  toxicor 
ria. 

SUR1NGEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
flower-buds  of  Calyaaccion  longi/olium. 

SURISHA.  An  Indian  name  of  Sinapia 
nigra  and  S.  dichotoma. 

SURON.    (Fr.)    Bunium  Bulbocaatanum. 

SURRE.  (Fr.)  The  acorns  of  Quercua 
Sober. 

SURRIER.    (Fr.)    Q^iereva  Suber. 

SURSA?,  SURSEE,  SUR80N.  Indian 
names  of  Sinapia  nigra  and  8.  dichotonia. 

8URSUM.  Upwards;  as  auraum  Aamtxr 
Zo«tM  =  bordered  with  hooks  directed  up- 
wards, Le.  towards  the  point  of  the  leaf. 

SUSPENDED.  Hanging  up  by  the  side ; 
as  many  seeds. 

SUSPENSOR.  A  cellular  cord  by  which 
the  embryo  of  some  seeds  Is  suspended 
from  the  foramen. 

SU8UM.  A  tall  reed-like  herb  from 
Java,  with  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  and 
numerous  flowers  in  a  large  terminal  pani- 
cle, forming  a  genus  of  Juncaceae,  closely 
allied  to  the  Australian  Xerotea,  but  differ- 
ing In  the  three  connate  thick  and  undi- 
vided stigmas  which  crown  the  ovary. 

SUTHERLANDIA.  Several  species  of 
this  genus  of  Leguminosa  iPapilionace<B) 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  probable 
they  all  belong  to  one  variable  species,  8. 
frnUacenat  a  showy  shrub  of  moderate 
size,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large  scarlet  flowers  succeeded  by  dry 
bladdery  thin-shelled  pods  containing  nu- 
merous seeds.  The  flowers  have  a  hoary 
nearly  equally  flve-toothed  calyx ;  a  pea- 
like corolla,  with  the  sides  of  the  upper 
petol  folded  back,  very  short  wing  or  side 
petals,  and  rather  longer  boat-shaped 
lower  petals ;  one  free  and  nine  combined 
stamens ;  a  slender  style,  bearded  length- 
ways along  the  bark,  and  transversely  at 
the  apex  in  front ;  and  a  terminal  gtlKma. 
It  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  (?ood  Hope, 
and  in  English  gardens  is  called  the  Cape 
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Bladder  Senna,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  pods  to  those  of  ColuUn,  with  which  in 
fact  it  was  formerly  combined  According 
to  Thunberg,  the  dried  and  pulverised 
roots  and  leaves  are  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  [A.  8.] 

SUTTONIA.    Mmnine, 

8UTDRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  thesn- 
,  tare;  thu* sutural dehUcence  is  the  act  of 
'  splitting  along  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
'  valves. 

RlTTURE.  The  Una  of  junction  of  two 
different  parts. 

SUZBLLB.    (Fr.)    Bumex  aeetosa. 

8WAINS0NA.  This  genus  of  Legrtmi- 
nofKT  differs  from  CohUsa  in  the  stigma 
being  terminal  not  Uteral ;  and  also  in  the 
legtime,  which  is  not  ao  much  Inflated  as 
In  ColiUeOt  and  more  pointed  from  the  per- 
sistence,of  the  style.  The  flowers  have 
nearly  equal  calyx-teeth ;  the  standard  Is 
almost  orbicular,  the  wings  oblong  falcate 
or  twisted,  and  the  keel  broad  obtuse  or 
produced  Into  a  twisted  beak  ;  the  upper 
sumen  free:  and  the  pod  Inflated  or 
turgid,  with  the  upper  suture  compressed, 
or  the  pod  divided  by  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition. The  species  are  Australian  herbs 
or  underghrnbs,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
either  purple  blue  red  or  white.  Some  of 
,  the  species,  as  8.  Oreyana,  8.  procumbens 
also  known  as  S.  vioUicea,  nad  8.aaleai/oliat 
are  very  handsome  plants.         [M.  T.  M.] 

8WALL0VW0RT.  AaeUpiaa;  also 
Chelidonium  majtu  and  Tkapgia  A$clepium, 

8WAMMBRD  AHI  A.  A  genus  of  Oompo- 
aitre,  represented  by  a  Tasmanlan  under- 
shrub,  whose  leaves  are  wedge-shaped 
entire  leathery,  whitish  on  the  under- 
surfare;  and  which  bears  pale  flowers, 
arranged  in  paniculate  heads,  each  head 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  overlapping 
linear  scjiles.  The  receptacle  is  naked,  the 
outer  florets  three-toothed  female,  the  cen- 
tral florets  hermaphrodite  flve-cleft;  the 
achenes  cylindrical,  surmounted  by  a  pap- 
pus of  one  row  of  hairs,  each  with  a  little 
knob  at  the  extremity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SWAN-NECK,  or  BWANWORT.  Oyo- 
noches. 

8WARTZIA.  This  genus  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  ty|)e  of  a  distinct  suborder 
of  Leffuminoaa  ;  but  It  now  forms.  In  com- 
bination with  a  few  allied  genera,  a  tribe 
of  the  suborder  CcBBolpiniere.  Its  flowers 
are  thus  characterised :— The  caljrx  is  at 
first  globular  or  egg-shaped  and  firmly 
closed,  but  ultimately  splits  irregularly 
Into  valves  or  sepals,  which  curve  back- 
wards ;  the  corolla  is  frequently  altogether 
wanting,  and  when  present  consists  of 
only  one  petal,  or  rarely  of  two  or  three ; 
the  stamens  are  indefinite  in  number,  and 
rise  from  beneath  the  ovary,  some  of  them 
being  longer  than  the  rest,  and  barren ; 
and  the  ovary  is  usually  stalked,  and  tapers 
gradually  at  the  top  into  a  style  of  greater 


or  less  length.  It  is  an  exclusively  tro- 
pical American  genus,  and  consists  of 
about  forty  species,  most  of  which  are 
large  forest-trees,  and  yield  hard  durable 
timber.  They  have  simple  or  more  fre- 
quently unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  succeeded 
usually  by  small  splitting  pods  containing 
several  seeds. 

8.  tonuntota^  a  native  of  Prench  Guiana, 
is  one  of  the  American  trees  named  Palo 
Santo  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  of  very 
large  site,  with  a  trunk  sixty  or  more  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  In  diame- 
ter, supported  at  the  base  by  six  or  eight 
narrow  buttresses.  The  heartwood  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  or  blackish  in  old  trees. 
very  hard  and  close-grained,  and  extremely 
durable.  A  red  juice  exudes  from  cracks 
in  the  bai^,  and  becomes  hardened  into  a 
bUckish  resin.  [A.  8.] 

SWEDE.  A  kind  of  Turnip,  so  called 
from  having  been  Introducedfrom  Sweden. 
It  is  the  Braasica  eampestris  rtitabaga. 

SWEET-GALE.    Myrica  Gale. 

SWEET-JOHN.  The  narrow-leaved  var 
rieties  of  Dianthtu  barbatiu. 

SWEETLEAF.    Symploeoa  tinetoria. 

8WEET80P.  The  fruit  of  Anona  agwo- 
niota  and  A.  aericea. 

SWEETWATER.  A  variety  of  white 
grape. 

8WEETWILLIAM.  Dianthus  barbattta ; 
also  Silme  Armeria.  — ,  BARBADOS. 
Jpomaa  QuamocliL 

SWEETWOOD.  A  timber  obtained  In 
Jamaica  from  Oreodaphne  exaUata.  — , 
BLACK.  Strycknodaphiie  flnribunda.  — , 
LOBLOLLT.  Oreodaphne  Leucoxylon.  — , 
LOWLAND.  Nectandra  aanffuinea.  — , 
MOUNTAIN.  Acrodiclidiutn  jamaicenae. 
— .  PEPPER.  Nectandra  aangidnea.  — , 
RIO  GRANDE.  Oreodaphne  Leucoxylon, 
— ,  SHRUBBY.  Amyria.  — ,  TIMBER. 
Acrodiclidiutn  jamaieenae,  Nectandra  ex- 
altata,  and  N.  leucantha.  — ,  WHITE. 
Nectandra  aangtanea  and  N.  lencantha.  — , 
YELLOW.    Nectandra  aanguinea. 

SWERTIA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
of  the  order  Gentianacete.  The  species  are 
distributed  through  Central  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  occur  also  in  Northern  India. 
The  flowers  have  a  five-parted  calyx ;  a 
rotate  flve-cleft  corolla,  whose  segments 
have  at  the  base  two  little  glandular  pits 
surrounded  by  fine  hairs ;  stamens  inserted 
on  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  anthers 
unchanged ;  fruit  one-celled  two-valved ; 
seeds  membranous,  winged.  8.  perennia 
is  said  to  have  been  found  formerly  in 
Wales.  The  Russians  drink  the  infusion 
of  the  leaves  as  a  medicine,  and  the  Tartars 
apply  the  leaves  to  wounds.       pf .  T.  MJ 

SWETH.    AUium  Schamopraaum. 

SWIETENIA  Mahagoni  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Cedrelttcete,  pe- 
culiar to  the  warmer  parts  ol  America, 
and  yielding  the  timber  known  aa  the  Ma- 
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hogany  of  commerce.  It  Is  a  stately  tree, 
principally  met  with  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  growing  upon  rocky  soil.  The 
leavei}  are  Imparlpinnate,  and  the  flowers 
axillary.  The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  short;  the 
corolla  has  five  petals,  and  the  stamens 
are  united  into  a  tube  bearing  ten  anthers; 
the  fruit  is  a  five-celled  woody  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  winged 
seeds.  The  bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge, 
and  the  seeds  prepared  with  oil  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Aztecs  as  they  are  by  the 
modem  Mexicans  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the 
names  of  Pepltos  del  Sopilote,  Zopllotl,  or 
Tzontecomatl.  The  timber  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  making  household  furniture  in 
this  country.  [B.  S.] 

SWINE'SBANB.    Chenopodium  nibnim, 
SWINE'S-SNOUT.    Taraxacum  dena  leo- 

SWORD-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Bnsl- 
form. 

SYAGRUS.  A  genus  of  palms  resembling 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  in  appearance,  and  In- 
deed closely  allied  to  it  in  botanical  cha- 
racters, most  of  them  having,  in  fact,  beea 
formerly  referred  to  Cocos.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  between  them  consist 
in  the  flower-spike  being  enveloped  In  a 
single  spathe  in  Cocoa  and  a  double  one  in 
Syagrua ;  and  In  the  hard  bony  shell  of  the 
fmit  of  the  latter  having  a  broad  smooth 
band  or  channel  running  from  each  of  the 
three  pores,  and  meeting  at  the  top.  Like 
the  cocoa-nuts,  the  fruits  of  the  diflferent 
species  of  Syagnts  contain  a  single  oily 
sometimes  hollow  seed  enclosed  in  a  hard 
bony  shell  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  rind, 
the  shell  also  baring  three  pores  or  holes 
near  the  base,  as  in  the  well-known  cocoa- 
nut.  Of  the  five  or  six  known  species,  one, 
S.  amara,  is  a  native  of  the  "West  Indian 
Island  of  Martinique,  and  the  rest  are  indi- 
genous to  Brazil."  CA.  S.] 

SYCAMINE.    The  Sycamore. 

SYCAMORE.  Acer  Pmido-Platanus.  — , 
AMERICAN.  PUUanus  occidentalia.  — , 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  Brachychiton  Ixtr 
ridum. 

SYCHNOCARPOUS.  Having  the  power 
of  producing  fruit  many  times  without 
perishing,  as  is  the  case  with  aU  trees  and 
herbaceous  perennials. 

SYCI08.    SieyoB. 

SYCOMORB.  (Fr,)  Acer  Paeudo-Plata- 
mis;  also  Fieua  Sycomor\ut  alias  Sycomo- 
ru8  antiquorunk  —  FAUX.  Melia  Azeda- 
rach. 

SYCOMORPHB  of  Miquel,  the  same  as 
Covellia  of  Gasparrini,  Is  the  name  of  a 
genus  propose  for  some  species  of  Fieii9 
from  Tropical  Asia. 

8YC0M0RUS.  A  name  under  which 
Gasparrini  proposed  to  separate  from  Ficvs 
as  a  distinct  genus  the  F.  Sycomorua^S.  anr 
tiquorum),  and  some  other  African  species. 

SYCONIUM,  SYCONUS.    Such  fruits  as 


that  of  the  fig,  consisting  of  a  fiesby  re- 
ceptacle loaded  with  flowers,  each  produc- 
ing its  own  proper  seed-vessel. 

SYCOPSIS.  An  East  Indian  tree  or 
shrub,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and 
small  dioecious  flowers  in  their  axils,  which 
forms  a  distinct  genus  of  Hamamelidacea. 

SYGWAM.  An  Indian  name  for  Teak- 
wood. 

SYLVAN,  SYLVATICUS,  SYLVESTRIS. 
Growing  in  woods. 

SYLVIK  (Fr.)  Anemone  nemoroaa.  — 
JAUNE.    Anemone  ranunculoidea. 

SYLYULA.    A  plantation. 

SYMBOLAITTHUS.  A  shrubby  plant 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  con- 
stituting a  genus  of  Oentianacece.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  following  characters  :— 
Calyx  flve-parted,  pentangular;  corolla 
rose-coloured,  salver-shaped,  the  tube 
three  inches  in  length,  the  limb  divided 
Into  five  segments ;  stamens  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  united  at  the  base  by 
a  circular  membrane.  The  one-celled  ovary 
is  girt  by  a  glandular  disk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  stigma  divided  into  two  linear  plates. 
So  showy  a  plant  should  not  long  remain 
absent  from  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SYMMETRY  (adj.  SYMMETRICAL). 
That  kind  of  arrangement  in  which  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  other  series ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  flower  with  Ave  sepals  has 
five  petals,  and  Ave  ten  or  fifteen  stamens. 

SYMPETALICUS.  A  growing  of  the 
stamens  to  the  petals,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  monopetalous  corolla ;  as 
in  the  mallow. 

SYMPHORIA.    Symplioricarpua. 

SYMPHORICARPUS.  The  generic 
name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of 
caprlfoils.  The  ovary  is  four-celled,  two 
of  the  cells  being  abortive,  while  the  other 
two  produce  each  one  hard  seed.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico.  One  of  them,  S.  racemoaua, 
is  the  well-known  Snowberry,  cultivated 
in  gardens,  producing  large  white  berries. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  aymphmeo '  to 
bear  tt»gether'  and  carpoa  'fruit,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  clusters  of  berries.        [G.  D.] 

SYMPHYANDRA.  A  genus  of  Campa- 
nulacece,  known  by  the  five  stamens  having 
the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  fringed 
with  hairs  and  free,  and  the  anthers  ad- 
hering so  as  to  form  a  long  cylindrical 
tube.  The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Crete  and  the  Caucasus,  with  al- 
ternate cordate  and  crenato-dentate  leaves, 
the  lowest  of  which  are  largest.  The  name 
Is  from  the  Greek,  and  Indicates  the  union 
of  the  anthers.  [Q.  D.] 

SYMPHYANTHEROUS.  The  same  as 
Syngenesious. 

SYMPHY0GL0S8UM.  A  genus  of  ^a- 
clepiadacecp,  comprising  two  herbaceous 
twiners  from  Northern  China,  closely  allied 
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to  Ctnumchum,  but  differing  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scales  of  the  steininal 
corona,  wljich  are  scarcely  connected  into 
a  ring  at  the  base,  but  the  outer  ones  are 
closely  uuited  with  the  corresponding 
inner  ones. 

SYMPHTOGTNA.  One  of  the  finest 
frenera  of  the  frondose  Jungermanniacete, 
distinguished  by  Che  want  of  a  periauth.and 
a  CAlyptra  upriuging  from  the  l>ack  of  the 

!  frond,  which  is  mostly  erect  and  stipltate. 

!  It  bflnuffs   to   the  division  HaploUeuete. 

,  The  species  have  the  habit  of  Hymeno- 
phylla,  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken 


Sympbyogyna. 
a.  tnbtiinplex.  b.  byasoophyUa. 

when  out  of  fruit.  They  would  probably 
not  be  difllcnlt  of  cultivation,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  acceptable  objects  amongst 
the  more  minute  inmates  of  the  fern- 
house.  The  species  are  almost  confined  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Five  are  found 
in  New  Zealand,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber in  New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  whereas 
a  single  doubtful  species  only  occurs  In 
North  America.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SYMPHY0MYRTU8.  An  Australian 
genus  of  MyrtacetB  of  very  curious  struc- 
ture has  received  this  name.  It  constitutes 
a  sbrub,  bearing  heads  of  flowers  at  the  base 
of  the  previous  year's  branches;  these  beads 
consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers, 
closely  packed,  and  being  fused  together 
upon  a  fleshy  receptacle.  The  calyx,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flower.  Is  closed  by  a 
little  circular  lid,  which  subsequently  se- 
parates and  falls  off;  there  Is  no  corolla; 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
Inner  margin  of  the  receptacle ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  woody  globular  mass,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  project  the  true  fruits 
or  capsules,  which  are  three-celled,  and 
burst  partially  by  three  valves.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  indicative  of  the  very  sin- 
gular fusion  of  the  flowers  above  described, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aumphyo '  to 
unite  or  grow  together."  [M.  T.  M.] 

STMPHYONEMA.  A  small  proteaceous 
genus,  having  a  deeply  four-parted  calyx ; 
stamens  Inserted  on  the  middle  of  the 


segment?,  cohering  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  fliuneut,  but  with  free  anthers ;  a 
flliform  style  with  a  bluniish  stigma ;  and 
a  single-aeeded  nut.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  small  shrubs,  having  much- 
divided  leaves,  with  linear  segments,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes:  and  are  all  natives  of  New  South 
Wales.  [R.  H.] 

SYMPHTOPETALUM.  A  low  shrub 
with  small  leaves,  silvery  nndemeath,  and 
red  flowers  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  It 
is  a  native  of  Western  Australia,  and  was 
described  by  Drummond  aa  a  genus  of 
BiUMecp  of  the  tribe  Boroniea.  It  proves, 
however,  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  pre- 
viously published  by  Turczaulnow  under 
the  name  of  Nemabolepis. 

8YMPHY0STEM0N.  The  union  of  sta- 
mens by  their  filaments.  The  same  as 
Monadelphotts. 

SYMPHYSIS   A  growing  together. 

SYMPHYTUM.  A  genns  of  Boraffinaeea, 
Inhabiting  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  It 
consists  of  roughish  perennials,  with  ses- 
lile  often  decurrent  or  stalked  leaves,  and 
terminal  solitary  or  twin  scorpiold  rv 
cemes  of  rather  large  pale-yellow  purple 
or  blue  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted ; 
the  corolla  cylindrlco-tubular,  enlarged 
above  the  middle,  where  it  is  closed  by 
five  narrow  scales,  and  shortly  five-toothed 
at  the  apex ;  the  stamens  are  Included ; 
and  the  nuts  ovate  rugose,  perforated  at 
the  base,  and  adhering  to  the  receptacle  by 
their  base. 

Two  species  occur  in  Britain,  the  most 
common  of  which,  8.  ojgHcinale,  is  a  coarse 
branched  plant  with  a  thick  rootstock,  a 
stem  strongly  winged  by  the  decurrent 
bases  of  the  leaves,  and  pale-yellow  or 
reddish-purple  flowers.  8.  titberosum  is 
smaller,  with  nearly  simple  stems,  a  tube- 
rous rootstock  somewhat  resembling  the 
tuber  of  a  Jerusalem  artichoke,  leaves  more 
or  less  stalked  except  the  uppermost,  and 
the  flowers  pale-yellow.  [J.  T.  S.] 

Of  this  genus  our  native  species,  &  offlci- 
note,  the  Ciomfrey,  is  a  well-known  pluit  of 
watercourses,  having  much  the  taste  and 
properties  of  borage,  for  which  It  was  not 
unfrequently  substituted  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish cool  tankard,  and  amongst  herbalists 
It  was  highly  extolled  as  a  '  cooler  of  the 
blood.' 

In  1811  8.  euperrimum  was  introduced 
from  the  Caucasus ;  its  graceful  pendent 
light-blue  flowers  and  bold  foliage  re- 
commended it  as  an  ornamental  plant  in 
spacious  flower-gardens  or  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery,  in  which  it  has  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  kept  a  place  in  old  gardens. 
Some  few  years  ago  it  was  recommended 
as  a  green  •  soiling '  plant,  and  our  trials  of 
it  certainly  show  that  it  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops,  two  in  the  season, 
perhaps  amounting  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
tons  of  green  food  per  acre.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  8.  aeperri- 
mum  by  Rrofeasor  Voelcker:— 
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Water   ..... 

Flesh-forminpr  substances  . 

Non-nitrogenlsed  substances  :— 
Heat  and  fat-producing  matters 
Inorganic  matters  cash)  . 


In  Natural 
State 


88-400 
2-712 


Calculated 
Dry 


59-49 
17-14 


In  Natural 
State 


3*81 
•76 


100000  100-00  10000  100-00 


Calculated 
Dry 


72-49 
1445 


On  comparison  the  above  flgurea  will 
show  this  plant  to  be  almost  equal  to  some  | 
of  our  more  important  green-food  crops  ; 
and  certainly,  if  we  take  into  consideration  \ 
the  quantity  of  its  produce,  there  are  lew 
plants  capable  of  yielding  so  much  of  green 
food  as  the  Comfrey.  Dr.  Voelckcr  says 
that  'the  amount  of  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances is  considerable.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  contains  much  gum  and  mucilage, 
aiid  but  little  sugar.' 

The  cultivation  of  Comfrey  Is  easy ;  even 
a  moist  clay  soil  will  not  be  unsuitable. 
Divisions  of  its  suckers  may  be  plauted  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  fully  a  foot  be- 
tween each  of  the  plants  in  the  rows.  It 
may  be  cut  twice  and  will  yield  largely, 
especially  if  some  rotten  dung  be  dug  in 
between  the  rows  when  the  plantation  is 
dressed  up  for  winter.  [J.  B.J 

SYMPi;.OCACE^,   or   STMPLOCINELE. 

see  STYOAGACBiB. 

8YMPL0CARPUS.  A  genus  of  Orontia- 
eecB,  comprising  a  few  herbaceous  species 
found  growing  In  wet  places  in  North  Ame- 
rica anid  Northern  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
large,  stalked;  the  spathe  nearly  sessile 
hooded,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  spa- 
dix  globular, covered  with  perfect  flowers; 
perianth  four-parted,  ultimately  becoming 
fleshy ;  stamens  four,  the  filaments  linear, 
flattened ;  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  four- 
cornered,  the  stigma  minute ;  fruits  con- 
fluent, one-celled,  one-seeded. 

S.f(Btidiu,so  called  from  its  disgusting 
garlic-like  odour,  is  employed  medicinally 
In  North  America— the  roots  in  cases  of 
asthma,  the  Itoves  as  an  application  to 
ulcers.  The  seeds  are  also  considered 
to  be  antispasmodic,  and  useful  in  coughs. 
The  plant  may  be  occasionally  met  with 
in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SYMPLOCIUM.  The  spore-case  of  a 
fern. 

SYMPLOCOS.  A  rery  large  genus,  re- 
garded by  some  botanists  as  typical  of  a 
distinct  natural  order,  Symplocacecet  while 
others  refer  It  to  Styracaceoe.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  America,  and  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  usually 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers  disposed 
In  axillary  clusters  or  racemes ;  the  flowers 
having  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  a  Ave  to  ten- 
lobed  corolla,  an  indeflnlte  number  of 
stamens,  and  a  two  to  flve-celled  ovary. 


The  fruits,  which  vary  from  globular  to  el- 
lipsoid, are  flesby  and  crowned  by  the  calyx- 
lobes,  and  usually  contain  only  one  or  two 
seeds. 

S.  AUtonia,  al\aa  AUtonia  theceformis,  is  a 
branching  shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves 
resemliling  those  of  the  tea— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  flrst  discovered  in  New 
Grenada  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  that  shrub.  According  to  Humooldt', 
the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
though  not  so  palatable  as  tea,  owing  to  its 
astringency,  possesses  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Gardner,  however,  states  that 
the  Brazilians  drink  an  infusion  of  one  of 
the  species,  previously  scorching  tbe 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies of  Symplocoa  turn  yellow  in  drying. 
Those  of  &  Unctoria,  which  is  called 
Sweetleaf  In  Georgia  and  Carolina,  are 
used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  the  leaves  of 
other  species  are  employed  for  the  same 
ptirpose  in  Nepal.  In  India  the  bark  of 
S.  racemoaat  called  Lodh,  is  used  both 
as  a  dyeing  material  and  as  a  mordant 
for  other  dyes ;  when  employed  alone  it 
gives  various  shades  of  brown  and  choco- 
late-colour. [A.  S.] 

8YN.  In  Greek  com  pounds = union,  ad- 
hesion, or  growing  together. 

STNALTSSA.  A  genus  of  gelatinous 
licbens,  nearly  allied  to  Lichina,  with 
fastigiate  fronds,  and  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  its  gonidia, 
resembling  the  structure  of  some  Palmella, 
and  in  this  agreeing  with  Paulia.  The 
species  are  few  in  number ;  two  occur  in 
this  country.  [M.J.B.] 

SYNAMMIA.    Goniophlebium. 

SYNANDRA.  A  genus  of  Labiatce,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  :— 
Calyx  thin,  bell-shaped,  with  four  nearly 
equal  teeth  ;  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  the 
upper  lip  entire,thelower  three-cleft,  the 
middle  lobe  broadest  and  notched  at  the 
end ;  stamens  four,  approaching  In  pairs, 
the  two  upper  with  one  barren  and  one 
fertile  ceil,  the  barren  cells  of  each  pair 
coherent  to  each  other.  The  only  species 
is  S.  grandi/lora,  an  herbaceous  plant  re- 
sembling a  Lamium,  native  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate  hear^shaped ;  and  the  flowers  yellow- 
ish white,  in  pairs.  The  name  Is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  sun  'together'  and 
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aner  '•taroen,'  In  alloalon  to  the  union 
of  the  anthers.  [O.  D.j 

8TNAMTHEIt£.  Another  name  for  the 
Componta. 

STNANTHEROUa  Haring  the  anthers 
growing  together. 

I  BTNAPHEA.  A  proteaceoos  genns  of  a 
I  remarkably  rigid  character,  distinguished 
by  having  a  four-cleft  gaping  tubular  ca- 
lyx :  four  stamens,  one  of  which  is  sterile, 
shorter  than  the  tube,  inserted  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
calyx :  a  style,  which  Is  curved,  thickened  i 
at  the  upper  part,  with  an  oblique  dilated 
stigma  united  to  the  sterile  stamen ;  and  | 
an  olM)vate  downy  nut.  It  consists  of  i 
South-west  Australian  stemless  shrubs,  I 
with  lobed  coarse  leathery  leaves,  and  ' 
yellow  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes.  [B.  H.] 

8YNAPI8MA.  A  genns  of  JFupftorWacea, 
represented  by  a  shrub,  native  of  New 
Caledonia.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
acuminate;  the  male  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  catkins,  the  females  in  loose 
pendulous  racemes.  The  calyx  has  five 
convolute  leaves,  surrounding  a  column 
consisting  of  ten  to  fifteen  stamens  united 
together,  and  having  at  the  base  five 
glands.  In  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is 
small,  the  ovary  three-celled,  surmounted 
by  a  short  three-cleft  style ;  and  the  fruit  Is 
divided  when  ripe  into  three  carpels,  each 
two-valved  and  one-seeded.      [M.  T.  M.] 

SYNCARPIUM.  A  fruit  consisting  of 
many  carpels  consolidated  and  adhering  to 
a  central  receptacle  or  growing  point,  as 
in  Magnolia. 

8YNCARP0U8.  Having  a  fruit  whose 
carpels  are  consolidated. 

8TNCLADEI.  A  section  of  mosses  con- 
taining only  the  natural  order  Sphagneit  in 
which  the  branches  are  fasciculate ;  and 
the  female  flowcr.like  that  uf  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  occupies  the  place  of  a  branch,  or 
is  inserted  in  the  axis  of  two  or  more 
branches.  As  the  fructiflcation  advances— 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hooker,  who  has 
admirably  Illustrated  the  genus  in  his 
Antarctic  Flora— the  receptacle  elongates, 
and  the  perichaetlal  leaves  becoming  se- 
parated from  one  another,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lateral  branch.  The  an- 
theridia  are  found  at  the  clavate  and 
usually  discoloured  extremities  of  short 
deflexed  rarauli  Inserted  singly  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  bunches  of  branches, 
which  consist  of  three  five  or  seven,  are 
spirally  inserted,  five  fascicles  constituting 
a  spiral.  [M.J.  B.] 

SYNDAW.    AUhemiUa  vulgaris. 

8YNDESMIS.  A  small  shrub  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Anacardiacecp.  The 
leaves  are  entire ;  and  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs,  with  the  calyx  coloured, 
the  petals  four  to  Ave,  linear-lanceolate, 
and  four  to  Ave  stamens,  inserted  with  the 
petals  in  the  stalk-like  thalamus  supporting 


the  ovary,  their  anthers  cleft  below.  The  i 
ovary  is  stalked,  somewhat  globoee.  with  ,  i 
one  erect  ovule ;  the  style  is  lateral  thread-  ! 
like,  and  the  stigma  simple.       [M.  T.  KJ     1 1 

8YNEDRELLA.  A  small  genus  of  Cum-  \ 
poaitas,  native  uf  Tropical  America;  S.  i 
nodifiora,  which  is  a  common  weed  of  ,, 
cultivation,  being  also  found  sparingly  in  i 
India,  though  not  indigenous  there.  It  is  J I 
an  atinual,  with  opposite  nettle-like  tri-  | 
nerved  leaves,  rough  above  and  having  | 
notched  margins ;  and  sessile  flower-heads, 
in  clusters  of  four  to  five  together  in  the  i 
axils  of  the  leaves,  each  head  with  an  fn- 
-volucre  of  chaff-like  scales  enclosing  a  I 
number  of  yellow  florets— those  of  the  J 
ray  strap-shaped,  with  lacerate- winged  i 
achenes,  and  a  pappus  of  two  awns;  those  ' 
of  the  disk  tubular,  with  triangular  wing-  ] 
less  achenes,  and  a  like  pappus.  CA.  A.  BJ    . 

SYNEDROns.  Growing  on  the  angle  of  ' 
a  stem.  j 

SYNEMA.  That  part  of  tiie  column  <rf  I 
an  orchid  which  represents  the  fllamoit  of  \\ 
Che  stamens. 

SYNGENEST0U8.  Having  the  anthers 
united  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  ! 

8YNG0NITJM.  A  genns  of  tropical  Ame-  \ 
rican  herbs,  of  the  family  Aracea.  Hie  ' 
rootstock  is  scandent,  and  sends  up  pe- . 
dately-divided  leaves,  and  short  flower- 1  ■ 
stalks  terminated  by  s  green isb-yellow  \\ 
spathe  encircling  the  spadix,  which  is  '■ 
wholly  covered  with  flowers.  Above  are 
four  or  five  two-celled  anthers  opening  by  .| 
pores  ;  and  below  them  several  ovaries  ■ , 
fused  together,  each  having  a  single  cavity  { 
with  a  single  seed.  &  aurUum,  Is  in  culti-  1 
vation.  [M.T.MJ     . 

8YNGRAMMA.  A  genns  of  taemionitoM  I ' 
ferns,  distinguished  in  the  group  with  net-  i 
ted  naked  sort,  by  having  the  primary  veins  1 1 
parallel  forked,  and  the  venules  sparingly 
reticulated  towards  the  margin.  The  spe- 
cies have  simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  and  ' 
are  entirely  Eastern  and  tropical.  (T.MJ     I 


6YNNEMA.  A  genns  of  ScrcphularUuxiKt  •  j 
containing  a  single  species,  a  lowly-branch-  , ' 
ing  pilose  herb  from  Burmah.  It  has  op-  ' 
posite  sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  seraipin- 11 
natifld  below,  but  becoming  moresimpte  1 1 
upwards.  The  calyx  is  Ave  parted  ;  the  ' 
galea  of  the  corolla  falcate ;  the  didyna-  !  I 
mous  stamens  placed  under  the  galea,  the  j 
filaments  having  dilated  membranaceous 
bases  ;  and  the  anthers  sagittate,  with  two  , 
nearly  equal  cells  ;  the  entire  style  with  a  | 
minute  stigmatlc*  surface ;  and  the  seeds  ' 
numerous.  CW.CJ      i 

8YNN0TIA.  A  group  of  Iridaceons  I 
plants  now  usually  referred  to  Gladiotfu.  I' 
The  perianth  Is  six-parted  and  somewhat 
two-lipped,  gaping ;  the  spathes  two-valved  1 
membranaceous  torn;  the  stigmas  three,  'j 
dilated  at  the  apex,  fimbriate  spreading  ■! 
and  recurved ;  the  seeds  globose  juid  shin-  i ! 
ing. p'.MJ     j| 
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SYNOCHLAMTS.    Cheilanthes. 

SYNOCHORION.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
as  the  Carcerulus. 

STNCEOIA.  A  genus  proposed  by  Mlquel 
for  the  Fietis  macrocarpa  and  F.  diversi- 
folia,  two  Javanese  species.  In  which  the 
usually  minute  perianth  is  entirely  abor- 
tive. 

SYNONYMa  Names  which  have  the 
same  meaning ;  a  synonym  Is  what  lawyers 
call  an  alias. 

SYNORHIZOUS.  Having  a  radicle  whose 
point  is  united  to  the  albumen. 

SYNOitM.  a  genus  of  Meliacem  peculiar 
to  New  Holland,  with  alternate  impari- 
plnnate  leaves,  and  quite  entire  leaflets, 
barbate  In  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the 
underside,  and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  has  four 
ovate  petals ;  there  are  eight  anthers,  and 
a  three-celled  capsule,  with  two  seeds  in 
each  celL  [B.  S.J 

SYNPHLBBITHiL    8ehizol(ma. 

SYNTHLIPSia  A  genus  of  Grueifera 
from  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  branched 
diffuse  canescent  herb,  with  sinuato-pin- 
natifld  leaves,  and  lax  racemes  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  fruit  Is  a  pouch,  of 
an  oblong  elliptical  shape,  slightly  notched 
at  the  tip,  and  compressed  contrary  to  the 
partition ;  the  valves  boat-shaped,  strongly 
keeled  but  wingless  at  the  back,  though 
slightly  produced  at  the  apex.     [J.  T.  &3 

SYNZYQANTHERA.  A  small  genus  of 
LaeistemacecB  conflned  to  South  America, 
and  consisting  of  a  couple  of  shrubby 
species,  with  alternate  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  catkln-like  flowers  (by  abortion 
monoecious),  four  bracts  surrounding  each 
perigone,  without  a  glandular  disk  around 
the  ovary,  and  a  three-celled  berry-like 
capsule.  [B.  S.] 

SYNZYGIA.  The  point  of  junction  of 
opposite  cotyledons. 

SYRENIA.  A  genus  of  CrticifercB  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  biennials,  with  the  habit  of  Erysir 
mumt  having  rather  large  pale-yellow 
flowers,  and  elongated  four-sided  com- 
pressed pods,  with  keeled  one-nerved 
valves ;  the  seeds  in  two  rows  with  Incum- 
bent cotyledons  contrary  to  the  partition 
of  the  pod,  not  parallel  with  it  as  in 
Erysimum^  which  also  has  but  one  row  of 
seeds  in  each  celL  [J.  T.  a] 

SYRINGA.  The  Lilacs  of  our  gardens 
are  familiar  representatives  of  this  genus 
of  Olmeece,  of  which  about  six  species 
and  a  number  of  varieties  arc  known.  The 
native  countryof  some  of  these  plants  Is  not 
well  ascertained,  although  the  genus  ap- 
pears to  be  conflned  to  South-eastern 
Europe  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia ,  but 
some  of  the  so-called  species  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  In  gardens.  They  are 
shrubs  of  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  or  more 
in  height,  with  entire  leaves,  and  terminal 


more  or  less  pyramidal  panicles  of  usually 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  characterised  by 
having  a  short  four-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  a  long 
tube  and  four-parted  limb,  two  enclosed 
stamens,  and  a  short  two-pronged  enclosed 
style.  Their  fruit  Is  an  egg-shaped  or 
lance-shaped  somewhat  flattened  two- 
celled  capsule,  splitting  when  ripe  Into 
two  boat-shaped  pieces,  with  a  partition 
in  the  middle,  each  piece  containing  two 
narrow-winged  seeds. 

The  Common  Lilac,  B.  vulgarU,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
from  whence  it  is  said  to  have  l>een  intro- 
duced into  Europe ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  certainly  known  in  a  wild  state,  and 
some  botanists  have  therefore  supposed  it 
to  be  merely  a  luxuriant  cultivated  variety 
of  the  Persian  Lilac,  8.  pertica.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  occur  wild  in  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria.  It  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  spring-flowering  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  several  varieties  differ  principally  In 
the  size  and  colour  of  their  flowers. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  8.  peraica.  Is  also 
supposed  to  have  originally  come  from 
Persia,  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  its  native  country.  It  is  a 
smaller  species  than  the  last,  seldom 
growing  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  has  smallish  lance-shapcd  leaves, 
sometimes  cut  In  a  pinnatlfld  manner. 
Tliere  are  both  a  white  and  a  purple- 
flowered  variety. 

a.  Jogikcea  Is  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  von  Josika,  who,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  first  discovered  this  species  at 
Clausenburg  in  Transylvania.  It  is  a  tall 
shrub,  with  pointed  elliptic  lance-shaped 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  has  bluish-purple 
flowers,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  other 
species,  are  scentless. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  Is  a  plant 
known  as  the  Rouen  Lilac,  8.  rothamatfen- 
sis,  the  Lilas  Varln  of  the  French,  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  M.  Varln  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rouen  from  seeds  of  the  Persian 
Lilac;  but  it  agrees  with  the  species 
called  8.  dvMa  or  8.  chinensis,  said  to  be 
from  China,  though  known  there  only  in  a 
cultivated  state.  The  Rouen  Lilac  is  in- 
termediate between  the  common  and 
Persian  sorts,  and  strengthens  the  suppo- 
siti<m  of  those  two  being  varieties  of  one 
species.  [A.  a] 

SYRINGA  DES  JARDINa  PhUadelphuB 
eoronarius. 

8YRING0DEA.    Erica. 

8YZYGITE8.  A  most  curious  genus  of 
vesicular  moulds,  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  which  Is  not  uncommon  In  woods 
on  decaying  agarics.  The  threads  are 
much-branched  above,  and  on  some  of  the 
branches  little  swellings  occur  which  unite 
with  each  other  two  together,  like  the 
threads  of  ConpigaUr.  A  sporangium  is 
ultimately  formed  at  thepolntof  junction, 
which  is  flUed  with  amass  of  elliptic  spores. 
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,  This  modr  of  fruftinratlon  is  withont  any 
I  parallel  amongst  Fungi.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I  SYZYGIUM.  A  gfnua  of  Myrtacea^  con- 
I  sistinR  of  treea  or  »hrui»«,  natives  of  Asia 
,  and  Tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  are  In 
cymes  or  corymbs,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
undivided;  the  peulsfour  or  five.  Inserted 
on  to  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  united  to- 
frether  into  a  hood  and  soon  fHllinff  off; 
the  stamens  numerous.  Inserted  with  the 
petals;  the  style  simple;  and  the  fruit 
iMicrate,  one-celled  by  abortion,  and  con- 
taininff  only  one  or  two  seeds.  A  gutne- 
enne  Is  an  object  of  worship  to  the  natives 
of  theUambladistrict,  and  they  also  eat  the 
ripe  fruits;  In  Senegal  the  plant  is  used  in 
rheumatism.  8.  Jambolanum,  a  native  of 
India,  has  an  edible  fruit ;  its  bark,which  is 
astnnirent,  is  used  medicinally,  and  also  in 
dyeinff ;  the  timber  Is  bard  and  durable. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Indian  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  this  country.       [M.  T.  M.] 

SZOVTTSIA.  A  genus  of  XJmbeaifertf, 
the  fruit  of  which  Is  oblong-elliptical,  each 
half  with  Ave  primary  ribs,  which  are  nar- 
row and  hairy,  and  four  secondary  thick 
rtlia  having  transverse  folds.  The  only 
species  Is  a  smooth  annual  plant,  with  re- 
peatedly divided  leaves,  the  divisions  long 
tnd  narrow;  the  flowers  are  white.  [O.  D.] 

TAAG.  The  Bengal  or  Bonn  Hemp, 
Crotalarin  juncea. 

TABAC.  (Pr.)  KieoUana  Tdhaatm,  — 
DES  PAYSANS  Nieotiana  rtutiea.  — 
DES  VOSORS.    Amica  montana. 

TABACHIR.  or  TABASHEER  A  sub- 
stance secreted  In  the  joints  of  bamboos, 
In  bluish-white  masses  with  a  pearly  lustre. 
It  Is  mainly  composed  of  siliceous  matter 
which  the  plant  is  unable  to  incorporate 
In  its  tissues,  and  is  reputed  to  possess 
tonic  properties. 

TABACINU8.  Tobacco-coloured;  a  pale 
brown,  like  common  kanasfcer. 

TABEBUTA.    Teeoma. 

TABERNiEMONTANA.  An  extcnslre 
and  wide-spread  tropical  genus  of  Apocy- 
nacea,  characterised  by  its  fl(»wers  having 
a  flve-parted  (In  T.  ecronaria  flve-cleft) 
calyx,  furnished  with  from  four  to  seven 
narrow  glands  near  the  bottom  of  each 
Iol>e  on  the  inside ;  a  salver-shai>ed  corolla, 
usually  with  the  tube  inflated  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stamens;  the  latter  having 
very  short  filaments  or  none,  and  generally 
long  taper-pointed  anthers  shaped  like 
arrow-heads ;  and  a  double  ovary,  with  a 
long  style  bearing  a  two-1ot)ed  stigma 
supported  by  a  broad  ring.  The  numerous 
species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees,  some- 
times attaining  a  great  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  mostly  smooth  leaves,  on 
short  stalks  dilated  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing false  stipules ;  and  cymes  of  fragrant 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  generally  in  pairs 
at  the  points  of  the  branches,  each  flower 
producin«r  a  double  or,  by  abortion,  single 
more  or  less  fleshy  fruit,  containing  few 


or  many  seeds  marked  with  a  longltndlnal 
groove,  and  angular  by  mutual  pressure. 

Like  most  other  dogbanes,  the  Tabemm- 

maniana$  possess  a  milky  juice;  but  the 

milk,  instead  of  being  exceedingly  acrid 

and  drastic  like  that  of  many  allied  genera, 

is.  In  some  species  at  least,  perfectly  bland 

and  wholesome.    This  is  particularly  the 

case  with    the  Hya-Bya  or  Cow-tree   of 

British    Guiana,    T.  utilis,   which    when 

upped    yields  a  copious  supply  of  thick 

I  sweet  milk,  resembling  that  of  the  cow  in 

,  appearance,  but  rather  sticky  from   the 

'  presence  of  caoutchouc.    The  tree  yields  a 

I  soft  white  wood;   and  its  bark   is  used 

I  medicinally  by  the  Indians.    French :  Ta- 

beme.  CA.8wJ 

I  TABES.  A  wasting:  a  disease  which 
,  consists  in  a  gradual  decay  of  the  power  of 
growth. 

I  TABLA.  A  Peruvian  name  for  Cinchona- 
bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
'  which  Is  of  a  higher  value  than  that  taken 
\  from  the  branches. 

TABOURET.    (Pr.)    ThlaspL 

TABULA.  The  pilena  of  certain  ftmgals. 

TACAMAHAC,  or  TACAMAHACA.  A 
balsamic  bitter  resin  attribute  to  Idea 
Tacamahaca,  to  Calcphyllum  Jnophyllum, 
and  to  Elaphrium  totnentomm ;  also  an 
American  name  for  the  resin  obtained 
from  the  l»ud8  of  the  Tacamaliac  Poplar, 
Populus  Ix^samifera.  — ,  EAST  INDIAN. 
The  resin  of  CalophyUum  Calaba. 

TACAMAQUE.  (Pr.")  Populus  bahfami- 
/era.  — ,  D£  BOURBON.  CalophyUum 
Inophylhim. 

TACAZZEA.  A  genus  of  AaelepiadacHB, 
chiefly  differing  from  Periploca  in  the 
corolla  and  stamens  being  smooth,  not 
hairy ;  in  the  anthersnot  cohering  together 
at  the  apex  ;  and  in  the  stigma  having  a 
little  notched  point  at  the  summit.  T.  ve- 
no«rt,  the  only  species,  is  an  erect  twiggy- 
branched  shrub,  native  of  Abyssinia, 
where  It  Is  found  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Tacazzc,  and  hence  the  generic 
name.  It  has  narrow  oblong  taper-point«d 
leaves,  marked  on  both  sides  with  netted 
I  veins,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and 
hoary  underneath ;  flowers  disposed  in 
loose  somewhat  forking  panicles;  and 
smooth  woody  thin  fruits,  in  pairs  spread- 
ing widely  apart,  containing  smooth 
brown-skinned  seeds  furnished  with  hair- 
tufts.  [A.  S.] 

TACCA,TACCACRai.  The  tropical  genus 
Tacca,  belonging  to  the  regular-flowered 
monocotyledons  with  an  inferior  ovary, 
has  been  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
in  organisation  to  form  an  order  of  itself, 
under  the  name  of  Taceacea.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  it  might  very  well 
be  included  in  BurrtKmniarecB,  of  which  It 
has  the  one-celled  ovary  with  three  parie- 
tal placentas,  and  the  stamens  inserted  on 
the  six-cleft  perianth  ;  while  the  differen- 
ces In  the  structure  of  the  seed  are  not  so 
great  as  had  been  supposed.    It  conaista 
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of  perennial  herb»,  sometimes  large,  with 
a  tuberoas  root.  Tlieleares  are  all  radical, 
entire  or  divided ;  the  flowers  are  greenish 
or  brown,  in  an  uml>el  on  the  top  of  a 
simple  leafless  scape,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  simple  bracts.  There  are  six 
or  seven  species  known,  two  from  Tropical 
America,  the  remainder  African  or  more 
especially  Asiatic,  extending  over  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  the  Paclflc  Islands. 

The  various  species  grow  in  the  open 
country.  T.  jrinnatijlda  is  generally  found 
in  sandy  places  near  the  sea.  The  leaf- 
stalks of  this  species  are  plaited  Into 
bonnets  by  the  Society  Islanders,  but  the 
principal  use  made  of  all  the  species  is  that 
of  their  tubers,  which,  resembling  new 
potatoes,  contain  a  great  deal  of  starch 
known  as  South-sea  Arrowroot,  and  far 
preferable  lo  any  other  arrowroot  in  cases 
of  dysentery.  The  tubers  are  dug  up 
after  the  leaves  have  died  away,  and  are 
rasped  and  macerated  four  or  flve  days  in 
water,  when  the  fecula  separates  In  the 
same  manner  as  sago  does.  It  is  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  diet  throughout 
the  Tropics,  and  is  a  favourite  ingredieht 
for  puddings  and  cakes  in  the  Soutli  Seas. 
Tacca  chiefly  differs  from  its  ally  Ataceia 
in  having  a  one-celled  instead  of  a  three- 
celled  fruit.  The  perigone  Is  six-cleft,  the 
stamens  six  in  number,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry.  AU  the  leaves  are  radical,  and  pal- 
mate or  blpinnatifld.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged In  umbels  at  the  end  of  a  scape, 
green  tingedwith  purple— the  umbels  being 
surrounded  by  large  bracts.  [B.  8.] 

TACHIADENUS.  A  genus  of  Oentiana^ 
cf(B,  comprising  some  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  species,  natives  of  MRda- 
gascar.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  aflve- 
parted  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  are 
frequently  dilated  towards  the  top ;  the 
corolla  has  a  slender  elongated  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a  bell-shaped  flve-lobed  limb ; 
the  anthers  are  erect ;  the  ovary  Is  one- 
celled,  surrounded  by  a  disk ;  and  the  fruit 
is  capsular  two-valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TACHIBOTA.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
afl[Inity,  referred  by  some  to  Bixaeea,  from 
which,  however,  it  difTeri  chiefly  In  Its 
three-celled  ovary.  The  genus  Is  peculiar 
to  Guiana,  and  only  represented  by  one 
species,  a  shrub  with  alternate  simple 
leaves,  small  axillary  racemose  flowers  of 
a  white  colour,  and  a  black  capsular  fruit. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft,and  the  corolla  com- 
posed of  flve  petals  ;  the  stamens  arc  six  in 
numl>er,  and  the  stigmas  three,  while  the 
capsule  Is  three-cornered  three-celled  and 
three-valved,  and  includes  numerous  mi- 
nute seeds.  [B.  a] 

TACSONTA.  A  genus  of  shrubby  Pofsir 
floracea,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
Paggififra,  and  the  same  structure  of  sta- 
mens pistn  and  fruit,  but  dilTerlng  In  the 
usually  long  cylindrical  tube  of  the  calyx, 
which  Is  furnished  with  two  crowns,  one 
at  the  throat  and  the  other  near  Its  base. 
In  T.  manieata,  however,  a  very  handsome 
species,  the  tube  scarcely  exceeds  In  length 


that  of  a  passion-flower.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  fruits  of  several  of  them,  as 
T.  mollissimat  tripartita,  and  speciosa^  are 
eaten.  They  are  of  a  very  ornamental  cha- 
racter. [W  C] 

TACtTART.  Tlie  South  American  name 
of  certain  Bi)ccle8  of  Mabea,  whose  hollow 
shoots  are  used  as  tobacco-pipes. 

TJENI0PSI8.  A  genus  of  poly  pod  laceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Tcniitidtcr,  and  consist- 
ing of  species  having  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Vittnria,  from  which  they  differ  in  not 
having  the  sorl  placed  in  an  extrorse- 
marginal  furrow,  but  in  a  furrow  at  the 
back  of  the  frond.  The  fronds  are  simple 
orlobate.corlaceous.wlth  the  veins  simple 
or  forked  and  obscure,  and  the  sorl  linear 
continuous  submarglnal,  and  either  super- 
ficial or  Immersed.  They  are  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  Xew  World.  [T.  M.J 

TJENI0PTERI8.    Taniopsii. 

TiENIOSTEM  A.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herb,  constituting  a  genus  of  Cistacete. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  covered  with  some- 
what woolly  8tar-shai>ed  pubescence;  the 
flowers  are  very  small,  borne  on  tufted 
flower-stalks, and  have  a  three-parted  calyx, 
no  corolla,  and  three  stamens  standing 
opposite  the  sepals,  the  filaments  flattened, 
somewhat  spoon-shaped,  and  l)earlng  very 
small  roundish  anthers.  The  ovary  Is  one- 
celled,  with  three  parietal  placentas,  each 
with  two  ascending  straight  ovules  near 
the  base.  Fruit  capsular.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tainia  *  a 
band,'  In  allusion  to  the  flattened  fliaments 
of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

T.^ENITI&  A  net-veined  genus  of  Ttpnt-  J 
tidea?,  one  of  the  tribes  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns,  and  consisting  of  a  few  tropical 
Asiatic  and  American  species,  having 
simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  from  a  creeping 
caudcx,  uniformly  reticulated  veins  form- 
ing long  oblique  or  longitudinal  areoles  I 
'Arithout  free  Included  velnlets,  and  non- 
induslate  linear  submarglnal  or  medial 
sorl,  which  are  superficial  or  somewhat  im- 
mersed.   T.  blechnoidea  is  the  tyi>e.  [T.  M.] 

TAFE.  A  fermented  liquor  prepared 
from  rice  In  Java. 

TAFPIA.  A  spirit  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

TAPGA.  The  fragrant  North  African 
Rhaponticnm  acanle,  which  has  the  odour 
of  Acacia  Famesiana, 

TAGETE8.  Showy  annuals  much  culti- 
vated under  the  names  of  African  and 
French  Marigolds.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  are :— Flowers  compound  ;  Involucre 
simple,  composed  of  flve  bracts,  which  are 
united  Into  a  tube ;  florets  of  the  ray  flve 
(In  T.  lucida  three  to  f<mr),  persistent ;  pap- 
pus of  flve  erect  bristles.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Mexico  Peru  and  Chili,  but  are 
also  grown  In  China  and  India,  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country  are  considered 
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'  sacred  nowera.  T.  pattOa,  the  French 
I  Marlffold,  l«  In  Pnmoe  known  by  the  name 
of  PetU  (Billet  dlnde.  Of  thU  many 
'  varieties  are  cultivated,  aome  with  double 
i  flowera  variegated  with  gold  and  onmge- 
brown.  T.  erecta,  the  African  Marigold, 
(Pr.  Orand  (Eillet  dinde  or  Bom  dlnaa)  la  a 
larger  plant,  with  double  yellow  flowers. 
Tne  scent  of  both  these  plants  Is  strong 
and  offensive,  but  the  more  flnely-cut  con- 
tinuous-flowering T.  ienuifolia  has  a  more 
agreeable  smelL  T.  lucida^  a  much  smaller 
plant.  Is  a  perennial,  with  simple  lanceolate 
flnely-serrated  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  small 
yellow  fragrant  flowera.  German  :  8am- 
nutblume.  [C  A.  J.] 

TAIL-POnmSD.  Excessively  acumi- 
nated, so  that  the  point  Is  long  and  weak. 
The  same  aa  Oaudate. 

TAILWORTa  A  name  formerly  given 
by  Llndley  to  the  order  TriuridaeetB. 

TAL,  or  TALA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Palmyra  Palm,  Bonusua/tabellifonnU. 

TALARI  The  wlnga  of  a  papiUona- 
ceous  corolla. 

TALAUMA.  One  of  the  genera  otMoffno- 
liaeta^  *o  called  from  the  native  name 
applied  to  some  of  the  South  American 
kinds.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  World ;  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  fragrant  flowers.  The  floral 
structure  is  much  like  that  of  Mamiolia, 
but  the  fruit  differs  in  the  fusion  of  its 
constituent  cari>ela,  and  In  the  Irregulariy 
circular  mode  of  splitting.  The  seeds  ad- 
here to  the  axis  after  the  separation  of  the 
carpels  by  means  of  a  long  elastic  cord,  as 
in  MagnoHa  and  Michelia.  [M.  T  M.] 

TALEA.  A  cutting;  ft  small  branch 
employed  to  propagate  a  plant. 

TALE8PUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
highly  fragrant  leaves  of  Shododendron 
Anthopogw,  used  as  a  medicinal  snuff  in 
India.  « 

TALICTRON.   (Pr.)  Sitymbrium  Sophia, 

TALIN0P8I8.  A  genus  of  Portulacaeem 
from  New  Mexico,  allied  to  the  South 
African  Anacampaeros,  and  the  Chilian  Ora- 
hamia.  It  has  much  the  habit  of  the 
latter,  from  which  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
bractiess  flowera,  leathery  epicarp  of  the 
three-valved  capsule  separating  from  the 
papery  three-valved  endocarp,  and  wing- 
less seeds.  Prom  Anacampseroa  it  ditten  In 
habit.  In  the  persistent  equal  sepals,  the 
short  style,  and  the  coriaceous  valves  of 
the  capsule,  which  do  not  separate  at  the 
base  and  fall  away.  It  is  an  undershrub, 
with  flve  purple  petals,  and  about  twenty 
stamens  in  flve  bundles.  [J-  T.  S.] 

TALTNUM.  A  genus  of  Portulaeacea, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  lK)th  he- 
mispheres, but  most  abundant  In  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  America.  The  genus  Is 
distinguished  by  its  deciduous  sepals,  ten 
or  twenty  stamens,  and  three-valved  cap- 
sule with  numerous  wingless  seeds.     It 


consists  of  smooth  fleshy  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  Bulxipposite  en- 
tire exstipulate  leaves,  and  cymoso  race- 
mose or  soliury  flowers  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles, bearing  white  purple  or  yellow 
very  fugacious  petals.  T.  palens,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  is  there  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  common  purslane.  [J.  T.  S  ] 

TALIPAT,  TALIPOT.  Indian  names 
for  Corypha  wnbraculifera  and  C.  Taliera. 

TALISPATHREE,  TALISPUTRIE.  In- 
dian names  fon  Flacourtia  eataphracta,  a 
plant  used  as  a  gentle  astringent. 

TALLBH.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  Abys- 
sinian Myrrh,  produced  by  Acacia  Sasaa 
and  A.  gummifera. 

TALLIOOONAH.  A  medicinal  oil  made 
in  Sierra  Leone  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa 
Touloucouna  or  C.  guineentis. 

TALLOW-SHRUa    Myrica  ceri/era. 

TALLOW-TREE.  SHlHngia  sOnfera,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy 
substance,  used  in  China  for  making 
caudles. 

TAMALT.  A  Mexican  name  for  Lyco- 
peratcum  eactUejUum. 

TAMANU.  A  green  heavy  realn  from 
the  Society  Islands,  obtained  from  CcOo- 
pkyUum  Inophyllunu 

TAMARA.  A  Hindoo  name  for  Ndum- 
bium  apecioaum, 

TAMARACK.  A  North  American  name 
for  the  Hackmatack  or  American  Larch, 
Abiea  petidu/o. 

TAMARA-TONGA.  A  Malabar  name  for 
Averrhoa  Carambola. 

TAMARICACE<«.  An  order  of  polype- 
talous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  rarely  trees  or  hard  pros- 
trate herbs,  found  chiefly  In  maritime 
sands,  or  In  sandy  or  gravelly  places  along 
torrents  In  mountainous  districts.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  small  entire  and  alter- 
nate, often  fleshy  or  reduced  to  scales :  the 
flowers  white  or  pink,  sometimes  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  In  terminal  spikes 
racemes  or  panicles.  Allied  in  many  re- 
spects to  Portulaeacea,  Elatinace(B,  and  Hy- 
pericacea:,  they  are  at  once  known  by  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  which  is  not  com- 
pletely divided  Into  cells,  but  contains  three 
placentas  erect  from  the  base  of  the  cavity, 
these  being  either  quite  free  or  cohering 
variously  with  each  other  or  with  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  form  three 
imperfect  cells;  and  by  the  erect  seeds 
bearing  long  hairs,  either  In  a  terminal 
tuft  or  all  over  the  testa,  or  slightly  un'ted 
In  a  marginal  wing.  The  two  principal 
Asiatic  and  European  genera,  Tamarix 
and  Reaumuria,  are  regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  types  of  distinct  orders; 
and  the  splendid  Mexican  genus  Fouguieray 
differing  chiefly  in  the  large  petals  united 
Into  a  tubular  corolla,  has  only  recently 
been  associated  with  the  Tamaricacece  as  a 
third  tribe. 
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TAMARIND.  The  pleasant  acid  fruit  of 
Tamarindus  indica.  — ,  BASTARD.  Aca- 
cia Julibrissin.  — ,  — ,  of  Jamaica.  Acaeia 
trich^hyUoides.  —,  BLACK.  Codarium 
acuti/olium.  — ,  BROWN.  Cvdarium,  — , 
MANILLA.  The  fruit  of  PUhecolobiwn 
dulce.  — ,  NATIVE,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Cfupania  australU.  —,  VELVET.  The 
African  name  for  the  fruits  of  Codarium 
acutifolium.  — ,  WILD*  Codarium;  also 
Pitheeolotrium  JUidfolium.  — ,  — ,  of  Jar 
inalca.  Acaeia  carbcrea,  — ,  — ,  of  Trinidad. 
Pentaclethra  JUamentosa.  —,  YELLOW. 
Acacia  viUosa. 

TAMARINDUS.  This  name  Is  suppoaed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Tamar  ale- 
Difylng  '  dates,'  and  Itidua  in  allusion  to 
the  country  whence  the  tree  was  originally 
derived.  Botanically  It  is  applied  to  a 
genlis  of  Legumino9CB,  characterised  by  a 
calyx  yhich  is  tubular  at  the  lower  part» 
but  above  has  a  two-lipped  limb— the  upper 
lip  of  three  reflexed  segments,  the  lower 
of  two  segments;  petals  three,  the. central 
one  hood-like  ;  stamens  nine  to  ten,  of 
which  seven  are  short  and  sterile;  pod 
many-seeded,  filled  with  pulp. 

The  Tamarind-tree,  T.  iiidica.  Is  the  only 
species,  but  it  has  two  varieties,  cbarao- 


Tamarindus  indic» 


terised  by  the  varying  length  of  the  pod. 
The  East  Indian  variety  has  long  pods,  with 
six  to  twelve  seeds,  whereas  the  variety 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  has  much 
shorter  pods,  containing  one  to  four  seeds. 
The  tree  has  an  elegant  appearance,  from 
Its  graceful  pinnated  foliage  and  its  ra- 
cemes of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  yellow,  the  petals  yellow 
streaked  with  red,  the  filaments  purple, 
and  the  anthers  brown.  The  tamarind- 
pods  imported  from  the  East  Indies  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  six  Inches,  and  are 
slightly  curved.  They  consist  of  a  brittle 
brown  shell,  within  which  Is  a  soft  acid 
brown  pulp,  traversed  by  strong  woody 
fibres;  the  seeds  are  again  immediately 
invested  by  a  thin  membranous  covering. 
West  Indian  tamarinds  are  usually  im- 


ported preserved  in  syrup,  the  outer  shell 
baviug  been  removed. 

Tamarinds  owe  their  grateful  acidity  to 
the  presence  of  citric  tartaric  and  other 
vegetable  acids.  In  addition  to  their 
cooling  qualities  they  act  as  gentle  laxa- 
tives, and  are  usefiil  in  some  forms  of 
sore-throat.  The  pulp  mixed  with  salt  is 
used  as  a  llQiment  in  rheumatism  by  the 


Tamazindu  indica  (finait). 

Creoles  of  the  Mauritius.  The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal in  dysentery,  and  they  are  also  used 
by  the  Cingalese  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  dariE  outer  skin  being  re- 
moved by  maceration.  Powdered,  the 
seeds  are  employed  as  a  poultice  to  boils ; 
this  powder  also  is  mixed  with  thin  glue 
to  form  a  very  strong  cement  for  wood. 
The  flowers  of  the  tree  are  used  in  Ceylon 
in  cases  of  Uver-disease.  Medicinal  virtues 
are  also  ascribed  to  the  leaves,  which  are 
used  internally  in  jaundice,  and  externally 
as  an  application  to  sore  eyes  or  ulcers. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  employed  to 
furnish  a  yellow  dye.  In  the  Mauritius  a  de- 
coction of  the  bark  is  used  in  asthma,  and 
as  a  tonic  and  astringent  in  dysentery. 
The  timber  is  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tama- 
rinds form  an  important  ingredient  in 
Indian  cookery,  especially  in  curries ;  and 
they  are  also  used  in  Western  India  in  pre- 
serving or  pickling  fish,  which  under  the 
name  of  tamarind-fish  is  considered  a  de- 
licacy. 

It  is  said  that  no  plants  will  grow  undei 
the  shade  of  the  Tamarind- hence Mt  Is 
considered  unsafe  to  sleep  under  the  trees. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  acid  moisture 
they  exhale,  does  really  affect  the  cloth  of 
tents,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  trees  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Tamarind-tree  has  long  been  cultivated  In 
English  stoves,  but  rarely  perfects  its  flow- 
ers and  fruit  in  this  country.     [M.  T.  M.] 

TAMARTNIER.  (Fr.)  Tamarindus.  — 
DE8  HA  UTS.    Acacia  heterophylla. 

TAMARISK.  Tamarix.  — ,  GERMAN. 
Myricaria  germanica. 

TAMA  RIX.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  giving 
name  to  the  order  Tamaricacece,  well 
marked  by  their  twiggy  branches,  minute 
scale-like  leaves,  and  small  spiked  flowers. 
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r.  tmglie*  or  T,  f  oUiea  Is  a  nstlre  of  most 
of  the  rounirlM  of  Sonltaeni  Barope,  AsU 
I  Mluor,  Tarury,  Japui,  BarteiTt  vid  Ar»- 
I  Ilia,  eapeclallf  in  a  aaltiM  aoU.     It  was 
kuown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under 
'  the  name  of  Mprioa,  and  frequent  menttim 
of  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  theancienta. 
It  is   to  be  found,  apparently  wild,  on 
I  various  parts  of  tbe  sea-coast  of  England, 
I  but  is  not  believed  to  be  Indigennos.    The 
'  Tamarisk  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  and 
will  h«?ar  exposure  to  any  degree  of  wind. 
The  Bt^ms  and  leaves  aliound  in  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  a  species  either  closely  allied 
u>  or  identical  with  the  common  Tamarisk 
produces  In  Arabia  a  substance  consideiM 
by   the   Bedouins  a   great    dainty,  and 
,  called  by  them  maim  or  manna,  from  its 
I  outward  resemblance  to  the  *  manna'  of 
I  Scripture.    In  the  month  of  June  it  drops 
from  the  branches  upon  the  fallen  twigs 
and  leaves,  which  always  cover  the  ground 
lieneath  the  tree,  and  being  collected  and 
cleaned  is  eaten  with  bread.    Some  travel- 
lers suppose  this  substance  to  be  not  an 
exudation  from  the  tree,  but  the  produce 
of  an  Insect  which  infests  the  Tamarisk. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  rainy 
seasons.     Freoohs    Tammrite;    German: 
TamarUken.  [0.  A.  JJ 

TAMARIXDKKARBONNK.  (Fr.)  To- 
marix  galtica. 

TAMATTE.  A  Malayan  luuae  for  £yco- 
fierstcum  e^eulentum. 

TAM BOOKIE- WOOD.  A  bard  handsome 
wood,  which  when  powdered  is  used  by 
the  South  African  Zulus  as  an  emetic 

TA3I BULL  An  Indian  naoie  for  the  leaf 
of  the  Betel-pepper. 

TAMIER.   (FrO    Tamtu. 

TAMKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  Termi- 
naUa  BeUerieOt  the  kernels  of  whose  seeds 
are  eaten. 

TAMPUL  The  edible  fiiiit  of  Eedyeat- 
pu$  matayanua. 

TAM  VS.  The  only  European  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Dioaeoreacece,  and  distin- 
guished from  other  genera  by  its  fruit 
being  a  roundish  three-celled  berry  crown- 
ed with  the  remains  of  the  flower,  and 
containing  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell, 
the  cell-partitions  becoming  obsolete  in 
the  ripe  f  rtiits.  There  are  two  well-known 
species,  T.  cwmmtmU,  the  Black  Bryony  of 
our  hedges,  and  T.  cretiea,  a  native  of 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  They 
are  both  climbing  plants,  and  have  thick 
tuberous  roots,  sending  up  annual  twining 
stems,  which  grow  to  a  great  length,  and 
climb  over  bushes  and  hedges.  The 
former  has  entire  heart-shaped  taper- 
pointed  leaves;  and  the  latter  trilobed 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  with  the 
elde-Iobes  large  and  rounded,  and  the 
middle  one  lance-shaped.  Their  flowers 
are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
pUnts,  and  are  produced  in  the  leaf-ax  lis— 
the  males  in  slender  branched  racemes, 
the  feaales  in  shorter  racemea. 


I     The  large  fleshy  roots  of  the    Black 

Bryony  contain  an  abundance  of  acrid 

clammy  juice,  and  were  formerly  used  in 

the  preparation  of  stimulating  plaisters. 

!  Rustic  practitioners  employ  them  for  re- 

I  moving    the   discoloration  of  the    skin 

from  bruises.    The  fruits  steeped  in  gin 

'  are  a  popular  remedy  for  chilblains ;  while 

,  the  Greeks  use  the  young  suckers  of  both 

species  like  A$p€aragua,  which  they  much 

resemble.  [A.  &] 

I  TAN.  The  bark  of  oak  and  other  trees 
I  used  for  tanning  leather.  Half-spent  tan 
I  is  used  by  gardeners  for  making  hotbeds. 

I  TANACETUM.  A  genus  of  perennials 
'  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oon/mbifera  of 
'  compound  flowers,  and  allied  both  in  cha- 
racters and  properties  to  Artemigia,  T. 
'  vulgare,  the  Common  Tansy,  is  an  erect 
herbaceous  plant  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  repeatedly-divided  deeply-cut  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  button-like  flower- 
heads,  of  which  all  the  florets  are  yellow. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  aro- 
matic scent,  and  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste.  Tansy  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  medicine,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
some  cookery-books  as  an  Ingredient  in 
I  puddings  cakes  and  omelets,  viands  which 
now  rarely  appear  at  table.  Tansy- wine  also 
still  enlnys  some  reputation  among  rustic 
practitioners  as  a  stomachic.  A  variety 
with  curled  leaves  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  for  garnishing  dishes.  None 
of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  French :  Tanaitie ;  German : 
Bhetn/arm.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TAN.CCIUM  (including  Schlegeliay.  A 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Orescentiacece,  and  conflned  to  the  "West 
Indies  and  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Their  branches  are  often  rooting, 
their  leaves  either  simple  or  trifoliolate; 
their  flowers  white  pink  scarlet  or  violet  in 
colour,  arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles;  and  their  fruit  is  an 
indehiscent  oblong  berr)',  either  black 
or  grey,  in  some  species  scarcely  larger 
than  a  coffee-berry,  and  in  others  assum- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  large  shaddock. 
The  calyx  Is  cup>shaped  flve-ribbed  per^ 
sistent,  and  obscurely  flve-toothed ;  the 
'  corolla  tubular,  and  towards  the  top  be- 
coming funnel-shaped;  the  stamens  are 
'  four  in  number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
I  fifth  ;  and  the  fruit  Is  two-celled.  T.para- 
titieum  of  Jamaica  is  an  inmate  of  our  ho^ 
I  houses,  and  climbs  over  walls  or  trees  like 
I  ivy.  7.  /ttectnum  {or  8ehleffelia  lilacina)  has 
an  edible  berry  called  iu  Guiana  Emosse 
beroy,  and  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing 
their  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture.  The 
fruit  of  T.  albiflorum  jot  Jamaica  is  em- 
ployed for  poultices.  [B.  S.] 

TANDONIA.  A  geimBotBasellacetB  from 
Peru  and  New  Grenada.  The  stem  is  often 
twining,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and 
fleshy  blossoms  in  long  slender  many-flow- 
ered simple  or  branched  spikes.  The  outer 
calyx  Is  two-cleft,  the  inner  flve-parted; 
the  stamens  five,  united  at  the  base ;  the 
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style  elongated,  with  a  capitate  somewhat 
trilobed  stigma ;  and  the  fruit  ovate-com- 
pressed, enclosed  within  the  unchanged 
calyx.  [J.T.SJ 

TANG,  or  TAK6LE.  The  common  name 
of  Larninaria  digiiata.  The  Orkney  kelp- 
men  give  this  name  exclusively  to  the 
narrow-fronded  variety,  while  the  ordinary 
form  is  called  Cuvy.  — ,  BLACK.  Fticua 
veaieulosua.  Pd.  J.  BJ 

TANGHADL  Cassia  auriculatat  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning  in  India. 

TANGHIN.    Tanghinia. 

TANGHINIA.  The  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal,  in  the  unerring  efficacy  of  which 
our  own  ancestors, were  strong  believers, 
is  now  conBned  to  a  few  of  the  most  savage 
nations  of  the  world,  though  even  among 
them  It  is  gradually  dying  away  before  the 


Tanghiuia  Tenenirera. 

advancing  steps  of  civilisation.  In  Mada- 
gascar the  natives  formerly  placed  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  poisonous 
;  seed  of  the  Tangbin  as  an  infallible  de- 
tector of  guilt,  i's  use  having  descended 
to  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  This 
Taughin  or  Tanquen  is  the  only  plant  be- 
longing to  a  genus  which  botanists  have 
uamed  Tanghinia,  one  of  the  Apocynaceee, 
and  confined  to  Madagascar.  The  species, 
T.  veneni/era,  is  a  tree,  with  smooth  alter- 
nate lance-shaped  thickish  leaves,  about 
six  Inches  in  length,  clustered  towards 
the  points  of  the  branches  and  directed 
upwards ;  it  bears  large  terminal  cymes  of 
flowers,  each  supported  iiy  a  couple  of 
bracts,  and  having  a  spreading  five-parted 
calyx  without  glands,  a  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla with  rose-coloured  lobes,  and  a  green 
funnel-shaped  tube  hairy  Inside  and  closed 
at  the  mouth  by  five  green  sh  scales;  the 
stamens  being  inserted  into  the  upper  or 
wide  part  of  the  tube,  with  a  roundish 
tubercle  under  each ;  and  a  double  ovary 
with  a  long  style  and  thick  stigma  bearing 
two  tubercles  at  tbe  top.  In  general  only 
ontt  of  tbe  ovaries  comes  to  perfection. 


forming  an  ellipsoid  fruit  between  two 
and  three  Inches  long,  somewhat  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  having  a  smooth  piu-piish 
skin  tinged  with  green,  containing  a  hard 
stone  surrounded  by  a  thick  fibrous  flesh. 
Tbe  portion  used  as  an  ordeal  is  the  seed, 
which  is  pounded,  and  a  small  piece  is 
swallowed  by  each  person  to  be  tried: 
those  in  whom  it  causes  vomiting  escape, 
but  to  those  whose  stomachs  retain  it  it 
is  quickly  fatal,  and  their  guilt  is  then 
held  to  be  proven.  [A.  6.] 

TANGLE.  Laminaria  digiiata  and  L. 
saccharina.  — ,  BLUE.  An  American  name 
for  Oayltissacia  frondosa. 

TANIER8.  The  Blue  Eddos  or  Nut  Bd- 
dos,  Caladium  sagiUoi/oliuTn. 

TANNIN.  The  astringent  tanning  prin- 
ciple or  impure  tannic  acid  of  the  bark  or 
galls  of  the  oak  and  other  trees,  and  of 
other  vegetable  substances. 

TANQUEN.    Tanghinia. 

TANROUGE.    (Fr.)    WHnmannia. 

TANSr.  Tanacdumvulgare.  —,  GOOSE. 
Potentilla  Anserina.  —,  WILD.  Potentilla 
Anserina ;  also  Andtrosia  artemisice/olia. 

TAPEINANTHUS  humilis  constitutes  a 
small  pancratiforra  genus  of  Amaryllida- 
cecB.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Pancra- 
tium humile,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain.  It 
has  a  short  scape  rising  in  autumn  before 
the  leaves,  and  bearing  two  yellow  flowers 
with  ovate-oblong  segments,  a  short  cup, 
long  diverging  filaments,  an  erect  style, 
and  an  obtuse  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

TAPEINOSTEMON  (sometimes  but  erro- 
neously spelt  Topetnostemon)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  Brazilian  herbs  of  the 
family  Gentianacea.  The  species  are 
branched  annuals,  with  many-flowered 
cymes ;  calyx  small,  flve-parted ;  corolla 
somewhat  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  flve, 
inserted  Into  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  the  antbers  unchanging,  concealed 
within  the  corolla ;  ovary  partly  two-celled; 
stigma  short,  divided  into  two  plates.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  partially  four-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAPEINOTES.  The  few  species  of 
Brazilian  Gesneracees  which  form  this  genus 
are  little  soft  fleshy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  simple  or  branched  stems  rising  from 
small  underground  tubers;  their  leaves 
are  on  stalks  opposite  each  other;  and  their 
small  whitish  flowers  are  borne  singly,  or 
sometimes  two  together,  on  solitary  or 
twin  flower-stalks  springing  from  the  leaf- 
axils.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Nema- 
tanthtLSt  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  genera  residing  in  the  shape  of 
the  corolla;  that  of  the  present  having  the 
tube  narrow  at  the  base,  but  suddenly  en- 
larged, particularly  on  the  lower  side,  into 
a  nearly  globose  shape,  and  again  drawn 
in  towards  the  orifice,  the  limb  being  erect 
and  two-lipped.  Tbe  calyx  is  free  and  un- 
equally flve-parted,  with  egg-shaped  seg^ 
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menu.   T.puaMa  tcaroely  attains  an  inch 
in  heiglit.  CA.  S.] 

TAPENIER.    (FrJ    OapparU  tptnota. 

TAPER.  The  opposite  of  anfrnlar;  nra- 
allj  employed  in  contradistinction  to  that 
term,  wlien  spealdng  of  kmf  bodiea.  Tbe 
same  as  Terete. 

TAPERIITO.  Gradually  diminishing  in 
diameter. 

TAPBR-POINTEU  Terminating  verj 
gradually  In  a  point,  as  the  leaf  of  Salix 
oOkl   The  same  as  Acuminate. 

TAFIA.  The  Garlic  Pear,  OatoM  IVqHa. 

TAPIER.   (Pro    Oratava, 

T  A  PIN  A.  Hie  name  originally  glrtu  hy 
Dr.  Von  Martins  to  a  Brazilian  genns  of 
OeanentetOt  but  whieh   was    afterwards 

i  altered  by  M.  DeeandoUe  to  TOpeinotea,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  confounded 
with  two  other  genera  possessing  names 
of  nearly  the  same  orthography— viz.,  7a- 
frinia  among  fungi,  and  Tapeinia  among 
irlds.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
tapeinot  'humble,*  the  planU  belonging 

;  to  It  being  of  very  dwarf  habit.      [A.  SJ 

TAPINANTHU8.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  Loranthaeeee,  con- 
siders this  to  be  a  mere  section  of  Loran- 
(Aim.  and  not  worth  constituting  a  distinct 
genus.  The  species  so  named  are  natives 
of  Africa,  and  have  pentamerous  flowers 
arranged  in  axillary  cliuters,  each  flower 
provided  with  a  bract*  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAPINOCARPUa  A  genns  of  ilraee<e, 
founded  on  an  bertwceons  species,  grow- 
ing in  damp  grassy  places  in  the  Ooncan 
districts  of  Western  India.  The  root- 
stock  is  fleshy  and  perennial,  and  sends 
up  heart-shaped  entire  leaves.  Generical- 
ly  it  approaches  Arum  and  Dracunculus, 
but  dilTers  especially  in  tbe  position  of  the 
ovules,  of  which  there  are  six  in  each 
ovary,  two  or  three  erect,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  the  remainder  pendulous 
from  the  top.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tapeinot  *  lowly '  and  kar- 
pot  '  fruit,*  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
the  fruit.  [M  T  M.] 

TAPIOCA.  An  agglomerated  kind  of 
starch  prepared  from  the  root  of  Manihat 
ttttiiMima.  and  generally  employed  as  diet 
for  invalids.  —.PEARL.  A  fictitious  kind 
of  Tapioca,  formed  of  prepared  grain. 

TAPIRIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  and  supposed  to  consti- 
tute a  genus  of  Amyridarea,  but  which  Is 
imperfectly  known.  The  calyx  has  five 
deciduous  segments ;  the  corolla  as  many 
petals,  inserted  on  to  a  disk  surrounding 
the  ovary  and  bearing  ten  stamens ;  stig- 
mas five ;  capsule  one-celled  flve-valved, 
with  five  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TAP-ROOTED.  Having  a  large  simple 
conical  root,  which  forms  a  centre  round 
which  the  divisions  are  arranged. 

TAPFRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Ohail- 


leluteea,  comprising  a  shrub  native  of 
Guiana.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  have  j 
an  irregularly  flve-lobed  calyx;  a  some- 
what two-lipped  corolla,  to  the  base  of 
which  the  five  stamens  are  attached;  of 
these  the  two  lateral  ones  are  much  shorter 
than  the  rest;  ovary  sessile  tliree-celied, 
with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  com-  [ 
partment.  The  wood  of  T.  guiancTuit  is 
employed  by  the  Creoles  of  Guiana  for  coo- 
stmctive  purposes.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TAQVARU8SA.   A  Brazilian  reed. 

TAR.  A  thick  Tisddoleo-resin  obtained 
by  heat  from  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree, 
and  chiefly  employed  as  a  preservative  of 
timber,  especially  amcmg  shipping. 

TARA.   An  Indian  name  for  Corypha 
Taltera,  the  Talipot  Palm.    Also  a  Tahiti  j 
name   for  OolocasUi  maerorhiza;   and  a 
Sandwich  Island  name  for  Oaladiwn  eseit- 
lentum  and  others. 

TARACHIA.   Atplmium. 

TARA8PIC.    (Pro   Iberis. 

TARATOUP.  (Fr.)  EelianthuB  tuberotuB. 

TARAXACUM.  The  technical  name  of 
the  genus  of  Compostta  to  which  tbe 
familiar  Dandelion  belongs.  Tbe  species 
are  herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  ter- 
minated by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  emerge  smooth  hollow 
leafless  nnbranched  stalks,  surmounted 
by  a  single  bead  of  bright-yellow  flowers. 
The  involucre  consists  of  an  outer  row  of 
bracts,  which  are  spreading  or  reflexed, 
and  an  Inner  row  which  are  erect.  The 
receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed 
is  flat  and  smooth ,  the  corollas  all  stn^ 
shaped  and  yellow;  uid  the  pappus  of  many 
simple  hairs.  The  fruit  is  surmounted  by 
a  long  l>eak,  like  a  little  column,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  pappus  is  placed.  If  the 
flowers  be  examined  previous  to  maturity, 
this  beak  is  seen  to  1>e  very  short,  bnt  It. 
rapidly  lengthens  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The 
genns  is  known  from  Lwniodon  by  the 
simple  not  feathery  pappus;  and  from 
Crtjda  by  the  unl>ranched  flower-stalks. 

By  many  botanists  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  only  one  species,  T.  dens  leonts, 
which  admits  of  many  varieties.  The 
plant  is  mniversally  found  in  Europe,  Cen- 
tral Asia.  North  America,  and  the  Arctic 
regions,  nie  most  common  variety  in  this 
country  has  broad  rundnate  leaves,  and 
the  outer  bracts  of  its  involucre  are  bent 
downwards.  This  well-known  plant  varies 
much  in  stature  and  appearance  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  grows.  Another 
found  in  boggy  places,  sometimes  oonsida^ 
ed  to  ctmstitute  a  distinct  secies  under 
the  name  of  T  palmtre,  has  nearly  entire 
leaves,  and  the  outer  scales  of  tbe  invo- 
lucre are  ovate  and  pressed  upwards. 

The  rootstock  of  the  Dandelion  (dmt  du 
{ton)  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an 
aperient  and  tonic,  especially  in  liver-com- 
plaints; it  has  also  diuretic  iHX)pertiea. 
When  blanched  the  leaves  may  be  used  as 
a  salad,  but  are  too  bitter  to  be  agreeable. 
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They  are  eaten  by  cattle  wttli  advantage, 
also  by  rabbits.  Schoolboys  collect  the 
leaves  as  a  food  for  silkworms,  when  mul- 
berry-leaves cannot  be  obtained;  both 
contain  a  milky  juice.  The  rhizomes  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  chicory. 

The  bright-yellow  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  and  close  in  the  evening  between 
eight  and  nine— hence  this  was  one  of  the 
plants  selected  by  Linnaeus  to  form  his  flo- 
ral clock.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  fact  and  the  childish  trick  of  guessing 
the  hour  by  the  number  of  tufts  left  on 
the  receptacle  after  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
remove  them  by  blowing  them  off?  The 
generic  name  is  possibly  derived  from  the 
Greek  taraxo,  *  I  have  excited*  or  'caused,* 
and  achos  'pain,'  in  allusion  to  the  medi- 
cinal effects  of  the  plant. 

The  genus  is  included  among  the  clcho- 
raceous  group  of  the  composite  family,  on 
account  of  its  strap-shaped  flowers,  and  of 
the  milky  juice  by  which  the  whole  plant 
is  permeated.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TARCH0NANTHU8.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  ComposiUe,  consisting  of  Cape 
shrubs,  with  the  flower-heads  disposed  in 
terminal  panicles,  or  solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual 
and  dioecious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  flve  scales,  arranged  in  one  row.  The 
corollas  are  tubular,  somewhat  bell-shaped 
flve-toothed,  hairy  outside  and  smooth 
within.  In  the  male  flowers  the  anthers 
are  provided  with  two  hairs  at  the  base, 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  glan- 
dular nectary  simulating  the  ovary ;  the 
females  ture  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
having  a  double  row  of  bracts,  many  in 
number,  and  not  combined  tbgether  in  any 
degree,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bracts  of 
the  male  flowers ;  there  is  no  nectary ;  the 
fruit  is  very  hairy  and  destitute  of  pappus. 
One  or  two  species  with  purple  flowers 
are  grown  in  this  country        (M..  T.  M.] 

TARE.  The  Common  Vetch,  Vicia  sativa; 
alHO  Brvum.  — ,  TINE.  L<ahyru8tui>ero8U8. 

TARFA.  An  Arab  name  for  Tamarix 
orientcUis. 

TAROIONIACE.S.  One  of  the  suborders 
of  Marchantiacete. 

TARGIONIA.  A  genus  of  liverworts 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Targioniacece,  of 
the  natural  order  MarehanttacetB,  In  which 
the  capsule  is  solitary  and  sessile.  The 
frond  resembles  that  of  Marehantia,  is 
porous  above,  and  has  a  central  rib,  and  is 
clothed  below,  where  it  is  generally  of  a 
dark-purple, with  scales  androotlets.  There 
is  abivalvate  general  involucre,  without 
any  proper  perianth,  containing  about  four 
■rchegonia,  of  which  one  only  is  impreg- 
nated, the  membrane  of  the  archegonhim 
adhering  closely  to  the  capsule.  The  spe- 
cies belong  chiefly  to  warm  countries.  One 
only  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  counties  on  mossy 
banks ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  accom- 
paoled  by  Luntdaria.  [M.  J.  B.] 


TARGOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  Borasnu  Jlabel- 
li/ormis. 

TARI.  The  sap  of  PJuenix  sylveatria, 
which  is  drunk  in  India  either  fresh  or 
fermented. 

TARO.  The  tuberous  roots  of  OcUadiuin 
esciUentum. 

TARRA.  The  name  in  Lima  for  the 
pods  of  Ooulteria  Unctona. 

TARRAGON;    Artemieia  DracuriculuB. 

TARTAHtBRBAD.    Crambetatarica. 

TARTARE0U8.  HaVlng  a  rough  crum- 
bling surface,  like  the  thallus  of  some 
lichens. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  Cibotium  Baro- 
metz. 

TARTON-RAIRE.  (Fr.)  Daphne  TarUm- 
raira. 

TARUMA.  A  South  Brazilian  name  for 
the  bark  of  Vitez  Taruma. 

TASCO.  A  Spanish  name  for  the  refuse 
of  flax ;  the  toppings  of  hemp. 

TASMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Maonoliacem, 
consisting  of  one  Tasmanian  and  two 
Australian  species,  named  in  honour  of 
the  Dutch  navigator  Tasmann,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  island  now  called  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Dleraen's  Land,an  important  British 
colony.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Dri- 
mys,  but  distinguished  from  It  by  a  por- 
tion of  its  flowers  being  unisexual,  the 
two  sexes  being  borne  on  different  plants, 
and  by  the  ovary  consisting  of  a  single 
carpel.  All  three  are  shrubs,  and  have 
simple  entire  smooth  and  leathery  ever- 
green dotted  leaves,  scattered  on  the 
branche8;and  inconspicuous  flowers  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
or  terminal,  producing  little  unopening 


Tanuannia  aromatic*, 
fruits  containing   several  shining  black 
seeds.    The  flowers  have  two  sepals  and 
two  to  flvepetalB,  all  deciduous ;  numerous 
stamens,  with  their  anthers  directed  out- 
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Wards ;  and  a  free  ovary,  conuinlng  nume- 

ront  ovule*  In  two  rowc,  and  ending  In  a 

I  Btifrma  which  runs  down  its  inner  angle. 

I      T.   aromatica^   the   Tnamanian   species, 

poMeraefl,  as   its  specific   name   implies. 

I  ammatic  qualities,  particularly  its  bark, 

I  wbicii  so  closely  reseraliles  the  Winter's 

airlc    of    Magelhaen's    Straits    (.Drimp$ 

I  WinterO,  that  it  is  substituted  for  it  by 

colonial  doctors.    The  colonists  call  it  the 

'  Pepi»or-plant,  and  use  its  little  black  pun- 

'  geiit  fruits  as  a  substitute  for  pepper.    It 

j  grows  in  large  masses,  and  In  favourable 

situations  atuins  a  height  of  twelve  feet, 

with  a  trunk  sometimes  as  much  as  nine 

inches  in  diameter;  the  branehei  being 

I  somewhat    whoried,    and    when    young 

clothed  with  red  bark.    Under  the  micro- 

>  urope  the  wood  exhibits  a  structure  reaem- 

:  Ming  that  of  many  coniferous  plants,  the 

fl)>ros  being  marked  with  similar  circular 

disks.  .  [A.  &1 

\     TAT.    An  Tndian  name  for  cloth  made 
,  from  the  fibre  of  Corckomt  olUcrius. 

I  TATA  B A.  A  large  tree  of  Guiana,  yield- 
ing a  hard  tough  wood,  adapted  for  ship- 
building, gun-carriages,  Ac 

TATTIE.  An  Indian  name  for  window 
or  door^Bcreeni  made  from  split  bamboo. 

TAUSCHERIA.  A  genus  of  Cfruei/erm 
from  Siberia,  comprising  smooth  erect 
annuals,  with  small  whitish  flowers  on 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  and  oval 
almost  boat-shaped  indebiscent  pouches 
beaked  at  the  apex,  surrounded  by  a  lea- 
thery inflezed  wing,  and  containing  a 
single  seed.  [J.  T.  S.J 

TAUSCHIA.  A  genus  of  UmbetU/ereBt 
containing  a  single  Mexican  species.  It  Is 
a  perennial  herb  with  much-divided  leaves, 
and  a  very  short  stem  which  lengthens  in 
fruiting.  The  calyx-limb  Is  obsolete ;  the 
petals  are  entire,  with  a  long  Inflexed  apex; 
the  fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side ;  the 
carpels  have  five  filiform  obtuse  ridges, 
the  interst'ces  furnished  with  a  single 
vitta.  The  carpophore  is  undivided,  and  Is 
indicated  by  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
deep  furrow  of  the  commissure.    [W  C] 

TAUZIN.    (Fr.)    QueretuTota. 

TAVOLA.    Ttmtinalia  Catappa. 

TAWNT.   The  same  as  Ftilvoas. 

TAXAOE^  A  suborder  of  Om^ercB, 
often  considered  as  a  distinct  order,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  their  fruits  not  being 
collected  In  cones,  each  ovule  growing 
singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales. 
See  CoKiFBEJB. 

TAXAITTHEMA.    StaUee. 

TAXODIUM.  A  genus  of  Conifera,  of 
the  tribe  Oupreaaineat  consisting  of  lofty 
trees,  inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  swampy  soil  of  Florida  and  other 
southern  states  of  North  America.  The 
branches  are  slender  straight  or  drooping, 
and  clothed  with  fine  linear  deciduous 
leaves  arranged  in  two  rowa.   The  male 


catkins  are  In  loose  panicles ;  the  females 
are  roundish,  and  are  composed  of  peltate 
two-seeded  scales,  the  seeds  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

T.  distiehunit  the  Decldnous  Cypress,  is 
commonly  seen  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  on  lawns  and  In  similar  situa- 
tions, where  its  feathery  foliage  renders  it 
an  attractive  object.  In  its  native  coun- 
try its  bark  and  wood  are  much  used  for 
covering  houses,  for  thin  planks,  ribs  of 
ships,  water-conduits,  and  other  purposes. 
The  roots  sometimes  bear  large  hollow 
excrescences,  which  are  made  use  of  by  the 
negroes  for  beehives.  The  root  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  suppurating  wounds.    [M.  T.  M.j 

TAX0L06Y,  TAXONOMY.  That  part 
of  Botany  which  relates  to  the  laws  of 
dassiflcatlon. 

TAXU8.  A  well-known  cvergrreen  tree, 
pUced  by  some  authors  among  the  conifers, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  fruit  not 
being  collected  in  cones,  each  ovule  grow- 
ing singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales; 
so  that  this  Is  a  degree  of  organisation  yet 
lower  than  that  of  conifers  themselves. 

T.  baeeata,  the  Ck)mmon  Tew,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  trunk  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
massiveness  and  solidity,  not  being  cover- 
ed, like  the  trunks  of  most  other  trees,  with 
aspllttlng  bark,  but  seemingly  composed  of 
a  number  of  smooth  stems  fused  together. 
The  bark  Itself  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
hue,  and  scales  off  in  thin  plates.  At 
the  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
It  sends  out  numerous  horizontal  branches, 
which  spread  In  all  directions,  and  are 
densely  clothed  with  tough  twigs,  leafy 
throughout  their  whole  extent  or  nearly 
so.  The  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  narrow,  slightly 
recurved,  dark-green  and  shining  above, 
but  paler  below.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
two  kinds  and  grow  on  separate  trees, 
appear  among  the  leaves,  and  on  the  under- 
side of  the  twigs.  The  barren  flowers  are 
the  most  numerous,  appearing  in  the  form 
of  membranous  scaly  buds,  from  the  centre  i 
of  each  of  which  protrudes  a  slender  co-  j 
lumn,  terminating  In  a  tuft  of  stamens. 
The  fertile  ** — —  ——»'•—  -  — «-...^ 
acorn,  the  n 

ripe  has  tt  9, 

enclosing  a  It 

of  which  ii  If 

berries  the;  e, 

and  contair  ^y 

are  of  a  n  it 

are  eaten  t  d 

greedily  dc  b, 

and  several  is 

a  kernel,  m  ir 

like  that  c  » 

are  poisonc»„,  ».,»ubu  »^  ttu»«  ».*»».  is 
a  disputed  question ;  but  of  this  there 
can  be  no'  doub^  that  their  effects  00 
the  human  frame  are  deadly,  and  that  to 
give  them  to  cattle  Is  a  perilous  experi- 
ment. It  appears  from  all  accounts  that 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  in  the  young 
shoots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 
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but  that  It  exists.  In  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, both  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  green 
bark.  The  leaves  are  more  dangerous  in  a 
half-dry  state  than  when  fresh. 

The  wood  Is  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  and 
close  grain,  flexible,  elastic,  splitting  rea- 
dlly.and  Incorruptible.  Itlsof  a  fineorange- 
red  or  deep-brown;  and  the  sapwoud, 
which  does  not  extend  to  a  very  great 
depth.  Is  white  and  also  very  hard.  The 
fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  Its  annual  layers  (for  the  yew  is  a 
tree  of  exceedingly  slow  growth)— 280  of 
these  being  sometimes  found  In  a  piece 
not  more  than  twenty  inches  In  diameter. 
The  yew  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  growing  in 
Its  wild  state  In  situations  little  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  generally 
in  a  clayey  loamy  or  calcareous  soiL 

Yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  and  large 
size  are  often  to  be  met  with  growing  in 
churchyards,  but  from  what  motive  they 
were  planted  in  such  situations  is  not 
positively  known.  The  reason  assigned  by 
some  is.  that  the  poisonous  foliage  of  the 
yew  typefled  death,— others  that  its  durar 
bility  and  slowly-iUterlng  features  sym- 
bolised the  Resurrection— others,  in  order 
that  it  might  aftord  a  supply  of  twigs  to  be 
worn  on  Palm  Sunday— and  others  again, 
taking  a  still  more  utilitarian  view,  that 
there  might  be  always  at  hand  a  supply  of 
wood  for  making  bows.  Yews  are  in  exist- 
ence which  are  supposed  to  be  above  a 
thousand  years  old.  The  dimensions  of 
the  largest  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  The  yew  it  the  badge  of 
the  Frasers.    French :  If.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  succulent  fruit  of  the  yew  has  a 
sweet  sickly  taste,  and  is  not  unwholesome, 
though  it  Is  stated  that  the  contained  seed 
is  noxious.  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to 
some  animals,  especially  to  cows  and 
horses.  On  the  hujnan  subject  yew-leaves 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  Digitals, 
but  do  not  produce  the  remarkable  and 
dangerous  cumuUttive  effects  which  are 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  incautious  use  of 
that  plant.  Medicinally,  yew-leaves  might 
be  used  as  a  sedative.  In  poisonous  doses 
the  following  effects  have  been  renoarked 
—giddiness,  irregular  and  depressed  action 
of  the  heartfConvnlsIons,  and  insensibility. 
Yew-leaves  or  preparations  therefrom 
bave  been  used  In  calculous  complaints,  in 
epilepsy  and  convulsions,  and  also  in  gouty 
disorders.  *  Yew-tree  tea,"  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
sometimes  used  by  the  poor  and  ignorant 
for  the  same  purposes  as  savin,  but  with 
equal  danger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TA  YA.    Zanihogoma  peregrinum. 

TAYLORIA.  A  remarkable  gennt  of 
splachnoid  mosses,  with  acute  leaves,  a 
mitriform  veil,  a  capsule  with  a  long  neck, 
and  sixteen  or  thirty-two  entire  or  bifid 
teeth,  disposed  in  pairs,  springing  far 
below  Its  mouth  and  highly  hygroscopic, 
especially  In  T.  eplaehnoide».  There  are 
but  three  European  species,  of  which  T. 
§err€aa  occurs  in  this  country.   T.  gplaeh' 


noidea,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mosses,  I 
figured  in  Hooker's  Mtuci  BxoHci,  occurs  I 
In  North  America.    The  species  are  peren-  I 
nial,  and  grow  on  decayed  animal  or  vege- 
table   substances    in   alpine    situations. 
The  genus  was  named  after  Dr.  Taylor,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker's  associate  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Museologia  Britanniea.     [M.  J.  B.] 

TAYOYE.     (Fr.)     Caloeasia  macrorhiza 
and  CaUidium  eteulentum. 

TCHOUMA.   A  Chinese  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Bohmeria  nivea, 

TE.   A  Pansma  name  for  an  Infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Corchorua  ailiquoaus. 

TEA.  Thea.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  to 
the  infusions  prepared  from  them  and 
used  either  as  beverages  or  medicinally. 
ABYSSINIAN.  Catha  edulU.  — ,  APPA-  I 
LACHIAN.  Viburnum  ccunnoides,  and  ' 
Prinoe  glaber.  —,  ARABIAN.  Catha  edu- 
Hs,  — ,  ASSAM.  Thea  asaamica;  in  com- 
merce the  cultivated  tea-plant  grown  In 
Assam.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  The  name  of 
several  species  of  Leptospermum  and  Me- 
kdeuea.  — .BENCOOLEN.  Glaphyria  ni- 
Uda,  — ,  BLACK.  Thea  Bohea ;  also  com- 
mercially applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  Tea- 
plant  when  prepared  by  fermenUtion.  — , 
BOTANY  BAY.  SmUax  glycyphyUa.  — , 
BOURBON.  Angrtecumfragrana.  —.BRA- 
ZILIAN. Stachytarpha  jamaicenaia.  — , 
BUSH,  of  Africa.  Cyclopia  geniatoidea.  -, 
CANARY.  8ida  canariensia.  — ,  CARO- 
LINA. Hex  vomOoria.  —,  COFFEE.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  of  Cli>/0aaraMca,  drunk 
by  the  natives  of  Sumatra.  — ,  FAHAM. 
Angrcecum  fragrana,  an  Infusion  of  which 
is  drunk  to  promote  digestion  ;  Its  odour  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  coumarln.  — , 
GREEN.  Thea  viridia  ;  also  commercially 
applied  to  tea-leaves  prepared  In  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  often  imitated  by  artiflclal 
colouring.  -.HIMALAYA.  The  tea  cul- 
tivated in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Northern  India  Is  imported  under  this 
name.  — ,  JESUira  Paoralea  glandtOoaa. 
— ,  LABRADOR.  Ledum  lati/oHum.  — , 
LBMON-GRASa  An  Infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Andropogon  SchcenatUhua,  substituted 
for  tea  In  many  of  the  interior  districts  of 
India.  —.MALAY.  Olaphyrianitidai$L\fo 
Sujgenia  variaMlia.  — .  MEXICAN.  Am- 
brina  ambroaioidea ;  also  Paoralea  glandu- 
loaa.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  Oavitheria  pro- 
cumbena.  — ,  NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothua 
americanua,  — .  NEW  ZEALAND.  Lep- 
toapermum  acoparium.  —  OF  HEAVEN. 
A  Japanese  name  for  the  leaves  of  Hy- 
drangea Thwnbergii.  — ,  OSWEGO.  Mo- 
narda  didyma.  — ,  PAIGLE.  An  infusion 
of  the  dried  blossoms  of  the  Cowslip,  which 
is  drunk  in  some  counties  of  England.  — , 
PARAGUAY.  Ilax  paraguayenaia.  — . 
SASSAFRA&  Baloop.  -,  SOUTH-SEA. 
IlezvomitoritL  — .SWEET.  An  Australian 
name  for  Smilax  glycyphyUa.  — ,  THEE- 
ZAN.  Sageretia  theexana.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.  Ca/praria  bifiora,  — ,  WILD. 
Amorpha  caneacena. 
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TEA-BERRT.    Gaultheria  proeumbmu. 

TEAK,  or  TEAKWOOD.  A  hard  heavy 
durable  timber  obtained  from  Teetonagran- 
du,  and  extensively  employed  for  ship- 
building  purpose*.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The 
timber  of  O^/te/duK^-ieono.  — ,BEN.  The 
wood  of  Laoer$trOmia  mieroearpa  ;  also  ap- 
l>Hed  to  Inferior  Teak.  — ,  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES.    Budiandra  glauca. 

TEARS  OP  ST.  PETER.  Anthae«mtlm§ 
tnurropikyUiw. 

TEAR-THUMB.  An  American  name  for 
Polygonum  ari/olium  and  tagittatum. 

TEASEL,  or  TEAZEL.  IMpsaeita.  — , 
PULLER'S.  Diptacut  FuUonum.  — ,  WILD. 
Dxpaacua  iftvettrU, 

TEA-TREE,  CETLON.  SUBodmdron 
glatieum,  — ,  NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothua 
amerieanus.  — ,  NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 
Melaleuca  wusinata ;  also  CalliMemon  pair 
lidum  and  O.  talignurn.  — ,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Leptospermum  $eoparium.  — , 
SWAMP,  of  Australia.  Melaleuca  aquar- 
roea.    — ,  WHITE.    Melaieuea  genitti/oUa. 

TEAZEL WORT&  Ltndley'i  name  for 
the  Dipaaeaeea. 

TECLBA.  An  Abrssinfan  tree,  conatt- 
tutlDg  a  genus  of  XanVuaylaceta,  The 
leaves  have  three  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaflets ;  the  flowers  are  placed  on  spikes 
or  panicles— the  males  having  a  four  to 
five-toothed  calyx,  four  or  five  concave 
erect  petals,  and  as  many  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  coloured  three- 
cornered  rudimentary  ovary;  and  the 
females  having  a  cup-shaped  four-toothed 
ralyi,  four  yellowish-green  petals,  four 
abortive  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  disk,  and  containing  a  single 
ovule  *  the  stigma  is  peltate.    [M.  T.  M.] 

TEGOMA  (including  Sparattoaperma  and 
TabehuiaK  A  genus  of  Bignoniaeea,  com- 
posed of  about  fifty  species,  tall  trees 
inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
and  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
hard  almost  Indestructible  timber,  which 
has  procured  for  several  species  the  name 
of  Roble=Oak.  The  White  Wood  of  the 
West  Indies  (7.  leueoaeylon  or  Bignonia 
pallida)^  the  Quayaean  of  Panama  (3*. 
Guayacan\  the  Porrler  de  la  Martiniqne  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  (7.  pentaphylla^Mad 
several  Brasilian  species  might  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  as  yielding  flrstrate 
timber  for  house  and  ship-building,  or 
wood  for  making  bows  for  savages.  Se- 
veral species  are  of  importance  in  medi- 
cine. T. imp«tigiiu>$a  abounds  in  tannin; 
its  bark  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  it 
is  used  in  lotions  baths  &c.,  in  inflammar 
tlon  of  the  jolnU  and  in  eaaes  of  debility. 
T.  Ipe  has  similar  qnaUtles,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Brazilians  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcers  of  the  mouth ;  the  leaves  are  milder, 
and  are  sometimes  used  in  ophthalmic 
affections.  The  leaves  of  T.  aubvemleoea 
(Sparattoaperma  lUhotripUca)  are  bitter 
acrid  and  diuretic,  and  have  in  Brazil  a 
reputation  in  cases  of  caleulns.  I 


When  yonng  the  Teeomat  often  have 
simple  or  unifoliolato  leaves,  but  as  they 
grow  up  the  leafleu  increase  in  nambw 
so  that  they  become  digitate.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  terminal  bunches,  and  In 
many  species  appear  after  the  leaves  have 
faUen  OIL  They  are  large,  very  numerous, 
and  of  bright  tint— golden-yellow  purple 
pink  or  pure  white.  The  calyx  is  cup- 
shaped,  and  splits  into  irregular  segments, 
renderingit  either  bilabiate  or  flve  or  tbree^ 
lobed :  the  corolU  U  fnnnel-sbaped ;  the  sta- 
mens didynamous.  with  a  fifth  sterile  one, 
the  anthers  glabrons  and  divergent.  The 
fruit  is  a  linear  flat  capsule,  the  valves  of 
which  are  placed  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  partition,  dividing  the  fruit  into  two 
ecus,  whilst  the  winged  seeds  are  nume- 
rous, and  arranged  in  single  rows. 

The  name  Tecoma  is  derived  from  the 
Mexican  Tecomaxoebitl  (i.a  Tecomatl  = 
an  earthen  war-vessel  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  xoehltl  =  a  flower),  which  Jussleu,  the 
founder  of  the  genus,  believed  to  be  the 
native  name  of  a  Mexican  species  of  Te- 
coma ;  but  the  Tecomaxoebitl  of  the  Aztec 
language  is  in  fact  Solandra  guttata.  For 
other  species  formerly  classed  with  Teooma, 
see  Cam P8I8,  Thoomabia,  Stbkolobiuic, 
and  Pandobba.  [B  S.] 

TECOMARIA.  a  genus  of  BiVnonfocftp, 
consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  species 
indigenous  to  South  America.  But  one 
species,  r.  capenais  (Bignonia  or  Teamia  ca- 
penaia),  though  originally  confined  to 
Brazil,  has  become  widely  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  Old  World,  including 
the  Bast  Indies,  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  various  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— hence  its  specific  name ;  and  it  has 
for  more  than  a  century  been  an  inmate 
of  our  greenhoasea.  More  recently  two 
other  species  (T.  /Wwisnd  T.  roaasfoHa)  have 
also  found  their  way  thither.  The  calyx  of 
Tecomaria  is  regular  five-ribbed  and  five- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  tubular;  and  the  star 
mens  five  in  number,  one  of  which  is  sterile. 
The  fruit  is  a  linear  fiat  capsule,  smooth  on 
the  surfece,  and  divided  by  a  partition, 
running  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
valves,  into  two  cells,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  single  row  of  numerous  winged 
seeds.  All  the  species  are  erect  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  acutely  serrated,  and  terminal  orange 
or  yellow-coloured  fiowers  arranged  in 
panicles.  They  recommend  themselves  by 
their  beauty,  but  seem  to  have  no  known 
uses.  CB.  a] 

TECOMATE.  The  Mexican  name  of  CVea- 
eentiaalata. 

TECOMAXOCHITL.  The  Aztec  name  of 
Solandra  guttata. 

TBCTARL^    PoJyatichmn, 

TECTONA.  The  genus  of  the  Teak-tree, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenacea,  Its 
flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  flve-cleft  calyx; 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  nearly 
equally  five-deft  spreading  limb,  and  a 
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tube  hairy  in  the  throat ;  five  or  six  nearly 
equal  gtameng  rising  from  the  corolla-tube 
and  protruding  from  It ;  and  a  two-pronged 
stigma.  Its  fruits  contain  a  hard  four- 
celled  stone,  with  a  fleshy  oily  seed  in  each 
cell.  There  are  two  species,  both  enor- 
mous timber  trees,  with  large  entire  egg- 
sbaped  or  elliptical  deciduous  leaves,  hoary 
with  star-shaped  hairs  underneath,  and 
covered  with  rough  points  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  renders  them  useful  for 
polishing  wood. 

The  Common  Teak,  T.  grandiSt  is  a  native 
of  Southern  and  Central  India,  extending 


Tflctooa  grandlt. 

as  far  north  as  the  province  of  Bundel- 
cund,  and  also  of  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  has  quadrangular  young  branches, oppo- 
site leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  white  flow- 

,  era,  and  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
cherries,  covered  with  spongy  wool,  and 
enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bladder  formed  of 

1  the  enlarged  calyx.  T.  HamOtoniana  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  River 
in  Pegu  and  Ava,  and  also  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  differs  from  the  last  by 
its  young  branches  being  six  or  eight- 
angled,  with  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or 
four,  by  its  blue  flowers,  and  by  its  hard 
nut-like  fruits  being  destitute  of  woolly 
covering,  and  having  the  enlarged  calyx 
adhering  to  it,  not  Inflated. 

Teakwood  Is  an  invaluable  wood  to  ship- 
builders, and  is  very  largely  employed  in 
the  construction  of  both  merchant  vessels 
and  ships  of  war ;  its  great  strength  and 
durability,  added  to  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  and  Its  non-Iiabllity  to 
be  Injured  by  the  attacks  of  Fungi,  ren- 
dering it  peculiarly  suitable  for  these  pur- 
poses. [A.  8.3 

TECUM,  or  TUCTTM.  A  Brazilian  name 
for  Astrocaryum  milgare. 

TEEL,  TIL.  Indian  names  for  jSesamum 
orientals. 


TEESDALIA.  A  genus  of  humble  an- 
nuals belonging  to  the  tribe  TkUupidea  of 
cruciferous  plants,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters:— Pouch  notched; 
cells  two-seeded  ;  filaments  having  a  little 
scale  at  the  base  within.  There  are  only 
two  species.  T,nudicaidia  is  an  unimpor- 
tant weed  two  to  three  inches  high,  with 
a  few  spreading  radical  lyrate  leaves,  and 
several  generally  leafless  stalks,  bearing 
at  the  summit  close  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  in  which  two  of  the  petals  are 
much  larger  than  the  others:  it  grows  on 
dry  banks,  but  is  not  a  common  plant 
T,  regiUari$,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
a  plant  of  similar  habit,  has  the  petals 
equal.  [C  A.  J.] 

TEESOO.  A  yellow  dye  obtained  in 
India  from  the  flowers  of  Buteafrondosa. 

TEETA.  The  roots  of  PicnwAiaw  JTwrroa. 


TEETH, 
divisions. 


Any  kind  of  small  marginal 


TEFF,  An  African  corn-plant,  Poa  abya- 
sinica. 

TEGMBN.  The  inner  skin  which  covers 
the  seed ;  the  glumes  of  grasses. 

TEGMENTA.  The  scales  of  a  leaf-bud  . 
they  are  tegmenta  foliacea  when  modifica- 
tions of  leaves,  t  fulcracea  when  of  sti- 
pules and  petioles,  t.  petiolacea  when  of 
petioles  only,  and  t  stijnilacea  when  of  sti- 
pules only. 

TEGULABIA.^  DidymoehUena. 

TEIL-TREE,  or  TIL-TREE.  I^lia  euro- 
pcea. 

TEINIER.    (Fr.)    Pintis  OenOnra. 

TEJ-BUL.  A  North  Indian  name  for  the 
warm  spicy  capsules  and  seeds  of  Zan- 
ihoxylon  hostile. 

TEJ-PAT.  The  leaves  of  CinTiamomum 
Tamala  or  O.  malabathrum. 

TELA.    The  elementary  tissue. 

TELAKAL.  A  vernacular  name  in  India 
for  Culilawan-bark. 

TELEKIA.  A  genus  of  OompoaitcBt  com- 
prising a  tall  herbaceous  plant,  having  the 
habit  of  Inula  Selenium.  The  ray-florets 
are  ligulate,  the  ligulffi  long  and  narrow ; 
the  disk-florets  are  tubular ;  the  anthers 
are  provided  at  the  base  with  elongated 
appendages;  and  the  fruits  are  linear- 
elongated  many-ribbed  triangular,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown-like  toothed  some- 
what cartilaginous  pappus.  T.speciosa^  a 
native  of  Hungary,  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  gardens  In  this  country;  its  flower- 
heads  are  yellow.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TELEPHIUM  A  genus  of  TllecebraeecB, 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
also  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
genus  has  the  leaves  tisually  alternate,  a 
remarkable  exception  in  the  natural  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  distinguished 
by  having  Ave  persistent  petals,  five 
stamens,  three  spreading  recurved  styles, 
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and  im  Ineonipletely  three  or  foar-celled 
capsule  conUininir  nmneroas  seeds.  They 
Are  smooth  glaucous  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  many  nearly  simple  procumbent 
stems,  clothed  with  oblong  or  oral  leaves, 
fumtithed  with  small  stipules,  and  termi- 
nated by  cymose  clusters  of  small  white 
or  greenish  flowers,  disposed  In  a  racemose 
manner.  [J.  T.  80 

TELFAIRIA.  A  genus  of  CuenrMtaeemt 
of  which  there  is  only  one  species  at  pre- 
sent known— r.  pedata,  a  tall  climbing 
plant,  native  of  the  coast  of  Zanzibar. 
This  has  slender  woody  stems,  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  long,  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  means  of  very  long  two-parted 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  large  long-stalked 
pedate.  of  a  shining  green,  paler  and  spot- 
ted with  white  underneath ;  and  the  flow- 
ers are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
plants- the  males  growing  six  or  eight 
together  upon  stalks  produced  from  the 
leaf-axils,  and  the  females  singly.  They 
have  a  deeply  flve-cut  calyx  with  sharply- 
serrated  segments,  and  a  corolla  of  Ave 
purple  petals  spotted  with  white,  mark- 
ed with  a  hroad  bright-green  hand  towards 
the  base  inside,  and  beautifully  fringed  at 
the  top ;  the  males  containing  five  stamens, 
with  wedge-shaped  filaments,  and  distinct 
straight  anthers ;  and  the  females  a  ten  or 
more  furrowed  ovary  ending  in  a  short 
style,  and  a  three  to  flve-lobed  stigma.  The 
fruit,  like  that  of  many  cucurbits,  is  of  a 
very  large  size,  frequently  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick ;  it  is  green,  and  has  ten  or  twelve 
deep  longitudinal  furrows  outside ;  the 
inside  heing  divided  into  from  three  to 
six  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  large 
number  of  fiat  almost  circular  seeds  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  across,  a  single  fruit 
frequently  containing  upwards  of  250.  By 
pressure  these  seeds  yield  an  excellent 
bland  oil ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  as 
palatable  as  almonds.  [A.  S.] 

TELIPOQON.  A  genns  of  orchids  from 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
VandeoB.  Eleven  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. Perianth  spreading;  sepals  nar- 
row, acute ;  petals  broadly  ovate :  Up  of 
the  same  form  as  the  petals,  but  larger ; 
column  hairy.  They  are  epiphytal  herbs, 
with  leafy  few-flowered  stems,  and  termi- 
nal yellow  or  yellow-and-purple  flowers  of 
no  great  beauty.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TBLLIMA.  A  genus  of  SaaAfragacen 
from  North-western  America,  comprising 
a  few  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  few 
usually  alternate  stem-leaves,  and  nu- 
merous root-leaves ;  the  flowers  racemose, 
with  greenish  or  rose-coloured  petals ;  the 
calyx  belt-shaped,  usually  adhering  to  the 
ovary  at  its  base ;  the  petals  Ave ;  stamens 
ten  ;  styles  two  or  three,  distinct ;  capsule 
one-celled.  This  genus  is  restricted  to 
T.  grandifiora  by  Professor  A.  Gray,  the 
others  being  placed  in  Lithophragma  on 
account  of  having  the  top  of  the  calyx- 


tube  not  enlarged,  and  the  styles  three 
In  number  instead  of  two.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TELMISSA  sedoidea.  The  only  known 
representative  of  CrasstUacece,  found  near 
Aleppo ;  a  small  herb,  with  alternate  terete 
fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  white  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  from  three  to  flve-cleft;  the 
petals  from  three  to  five ;  and  there  are 
as  many  ovaries  and  capsules.         [B.  S.] 

TELOPEA.  Few  if  any  genera  of  Pro- 
Uacea  excel  the  plants  of  this  genus  in 
the  splendour  of  their  flowers.  The  spe- 
cies are  large  shrubs,  natives  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with  entire  or 
slightly-toothed  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters,  surrounded  by  a 
deciduous  Involucre.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  four-toothed,  and 
conceal  within  them  four  stamens,  a  semi- 
circular gland  at  the  base,  and  a  roany- 
seeded  ovary.  Each  seed  has  a  delicate 
wing  surrounding  it  T.  speciosissimci,  the 
Waratah,  Is  grown  In  this  country  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TELOXYS.  A  genns  of  ChenopodiaetcBt 
founded  upon  the  Siberian  and  North 
American  Chenopodium  aristainm.,  whldi 
has  a  distthct  annular  disk  round  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  It  is  a  branched  annual, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  en  tfre  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous 
cymes;  the  uppermost  branches  sterile, 
awn-llke.  [J.  T.  a] 

TBMBOUL.    (Fr.)    Chaviea  Betel. 

TEMPLETONIA.  Robert  Brown  applied 
this  name  to  a  genus  of  New  Holland 
shrubs  of  the  family  Leguminoace,  in 
honour  of  an  Irish  botanist  The  leaves  are 
wedge-shaped  mucronate,  and  the  flowers 
large  solitary  axillary  crimson.  The  calyx 
is  flve-toothed,  the  lowest  tooth  being 
longer  than  the  rest;  the  corolla  is  papi- 
lionaceous, with  a  spreading  standard, 
straight  wings  shorter  than  the  keel ;  the 
stamens  are  partially  dladelphons;  the 
style  awl-shaped ;  and  the  pod  stalked  com- 
pressed many-seeded.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies are  grown  in  greenhouses  for  the  sake 
of  their  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TENCHWEED.    Patamogeton. 

TENDRIL.  A  twisting  thread-like  pro- 
cess by  which  one  plant  clings  to  another. 

TEN6A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Oocoa- 
nut. 

TENNEY.  The  Tamil  name  for  Setaria 
italica. 

TENORIA.  A  name  given  by  Sprengel 
to  some  species  of  Bupleurum. 

TENTWORT.   Asplenium  Bvta^iHuraria. 

TENUIS.    Thin. 

TEORA.   An  Indian  name  for  Lath^nu 

8<UiVU8. 

TEPAL.  Another  name  for  petal.  Also 
the  pieces  of  a  perianth,  being  of  an 
ambiguous  nature,  between  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. 
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TBPBJILOTE.  A  Central  American 
name  for  the  flowers  of  a  species  of 
Chamcedorea,  whicb  while  still  enclosed  In 
the  spathes,  are  highly  esteemed  as  a 
culinary  vegetable. 

TEPESTA.  A  genns  of  CHnchonacete, 
comprising  a  shrub,  native  of  Chill,  of 
which  little  is  yet  known.  The  calyx  has 
a  four-toothed  limb,  two  segments  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  other  two.  The 
fruit  Is  a  four-celled  berry,  surmounted  by 
the  limb  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TEPHRO.  In  Greek  compounds  s=  ash- 
grey. 

TEPHROSIA,  A  widely  distributed 
genus  o^  LeguminoscB,  containing  many 
species,  some  trees,  some  shrubs,  some 
even  herbaceous,  growing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  tropical  or  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  are 
I  unequally  pinnate,  covered  with  a  grey 
I  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  usually  in 
terminal  clusters,  but  occasionally  stalked 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  either 
white  flesh-coloured  or  purple ;  the  calyx 
is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  the 
two  upper  segments  longer  than  the  rest ; 
the  vexillum  or  standard  of  the  corolla  is 
somewhat  circular  in  outline,  bent  back- 
ward, hairy  externally,  scarcely  exceeding 
in  size  the  side-petals  or  wings,  which 
latter  are  adherent  to  the  keel  formed  by 
the  two  lower  petals;  stamens  monadel- 
phous  or  dladelphous.   The  legume  or  pod 


Tephrwia  apoUinea. 

Is  linear  compressed,  straight  or  curved, 
sessile  or  on  a  short  stalk,  sometimes 
transversely  jointed;  seeds  numerous. 

Some  of  the  species  require  notice,  as 
tliey  possess  medicinal  and  other  useful 
properties.  Thus  T.  apoUinea^  a  native  of 
Sgypt  and  Nubia,  furnishes  a  kind  of 
indigo.  The  seeds  moreover  are  made  into 
ui  ointment,  used  to  heal  the  wounds  of 


camels.  The  leaves  and  seed-vessels 
of  this  plant  are  occasionally  found  mixed 
with  Alexandrian  senna.  The  leaves  may 
be  recognised  by  their  silky  hairs,  and  by 
the  lamina  on  two  sides  of  the  midrib 
being  very  nearly  equal  in  size  and  shape, 
not  larger  on  one  side  at  the  base  as  Is  the 
case  with  all  samples  of  senna-leaves.  The 
linear  pods  of  the  present  plant  are  very 
different  from  any  description  of  true 
senna-pod.    See  Cassia. 

T.  cinerea  is  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  to  stupefy  fish.  The  leaves  and 
stems  of  T.  toxicaria  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  pounded  and  thrown  into  the 
river  or  pond,  when  the  flsh  speedily  be- 
come stupefied ;  the  larger  flsh  are  stated 
to  recover  If  placed  in  fresh  water,  but 
the  smaller  ones  perish.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  employed  as  an  application  in 
certain  skin-diseases  in  the  Mauritius 
and  Surinam. 

r.  purpurea  Is  used  medicinally  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  the  natives  of  India.  Thus 
the  roots,  pounded  and  mixed  with  arrack, 
are  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  In  the 
form  of  ointment  they  are  applied  in 
cases  of  elephantiasis ;  they  are  also  given, 
in  the  state  of  Infusion  or  decoction,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  indigestion  and  to  check 
vomiting.  The  juice  of  the  plant  mixed 
with  honey  Is  used  as  an  application  to 
pustular  eruptions  on  the  face.  Several 
species  are  In  cultivation.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tephros 
*  ash-coloured,'  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of 
the  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TERAMNUS.    Glycine. 

TERA8PI0.    (Pr.)   IberU  umbellata. 

TERATOLOGY.  The  same  as  Morpho- 
logy. 

TERCINE.  A  supposed  third  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule,  but  In  reality  a  layer  of 
the  primlne  or  seoundine,  or  the  secundine 
itself. 

T^RfiBENTHINB  DB  BOSTON.  (Pr.) 
Pinus  paiv,striB. 

TBREBINTHACBiE.  An  order  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons  established  by  Jus- 
sieu,  and  adopted  by  all  botanists  who 
unite  AnaeardiacecB  with  Buraeracecs ;  but 
as  these  are  now  definitively  separated, 
Jussleu's  common  name  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

T^R^BINTHB. 
binthus. 


(Pr.)     Pigtacia    Tere- 


TEREDO.  Any  disease  In  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  boring  of  insects. 

TERES,  TERETE.  Tapering ;  free  from 
angles ;  cylindrical  or  nearly  so.  | 

TERGEMINATE.  When  each  of  two 
secondary  petioles  bears  towai-ds  its  sum- 
mit one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  the  common 
petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at  the  origin  of 
the  two  secondary  petioles ;  as  in  Mimosa 
tergemirut. 
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TERMINAL.    Proceeding  from  tbe  end. 

TERMINALIACE^    Combretaeem, 

TERMTNALIA.  Th«  typtoU  gennt  of 
tbe  diTlnlon  of  OombreUteecB  ch»rmcterlMd 
by  the  flowen  Iwrfng  no  petals,  and  tbe 
rntyledons  being  rolled  round  each  other. 
It  contains  a  considerable  nam ber  of  spe- 
cies, large  trees  or  shrubs,  dispersed  over 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Most 
of  the  species  have  the  leaves,  which  are 
alternate  and  entire,  clustered  towards  the 
points  of  the  branches,  the  slender  flower- 
spikes  growing  from  their  axils  and  bear- 
ing perfect  flowers  at  the  bottom  and  male 
ones  KboTe,  the  former  producing  one- 
seeded  hard-stoned  frulta  called  drupes, 
which  are  either  flattened  and  have  the 
two  edges  attenuated  or  winged,  or  are 
egg-shaped  without  wings  or  obscnrelr 
stiKled,  not  surrounded  hj  five  or  more 
longitudinal  wings  like  those  of  the  very 
closely  allied  genus  Pentaptera.  Their 
flowers  have  a  flve-cut  bell-shaped  calyx- 
limb,  no  petals,  ten  stamens  in  a  double 
row,  and  a  slender  style  ending  in  a  sharp- 
ish stigma. 

The  astringent  fhiits  of  several  species 
of  this  genus  have  long  been  employed  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  purposes  by  the  nar 
tives  of  India:  and  are  now  brought  to 
this  country  in  omsiderable  quantities, 
under  the  name  of  Myrobalans,  and  used 
chiefly  by  calico-printers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  permanent  black.  The  principal 
kinds  of  Myrohslan  are  the  Ohebulir,  the 
produce  of  T.  OkebtUa,  which  are  smooth 
and  oval;  and  the  Belleric,  T.  BflltoWco, 
obscurely  flve-angled,  and  covered  with 
greyish  silky  down.  The  seeds  of  T.  Ck^ 
lappa  are  like  almonds  in  shape  and  white- 
ness, but  though  palatable  they  have  none 
of  their  peculiar  flavour.  [A.  8.] 

TERMINOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  technical 
terms. 

TERNARY,  TERNATl.  When  three 
things  are  in  opposition  round  a  common 
axis ;  a  whorl  <rf  three. 

TERNATO-PINNATB.  When  the  se- 
condsry  petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  attached,  proceed  in  threes 
from  the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

TERNIOLA.  A  genus  of  PodostemaeetBt 
consisting  of  small  plants  resembling  the 
species  of  Jungermannia.  They  are  na- 
tives of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  have  a  leaf- 
like rootstock,  whence  proceed  a  number 
of  linear  entire  sessile  leaves— those  on 
the  flower-stalk  united  together  Into  a 
tube  around  the  flower,  which  has  three 
stamens,  and  as  many  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TERNSTROMIACB^  Anordcrof  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  which,  like  the 
Climacea  (OtOtiftra),  have  imbricated  se- 
pals and  petals,  indeflnite  hypogynous 
sumens,  and  a  free  ovary  divided  into 
cells  with  the  placentas  in  the  axis ;  but 


differ  from  that  ordw  generally  in  their 
alternate  leaves,  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  usually  curved  embryo,  much  less 
fleshy,  and  often  enveloped  in  albumen. 
These  characters  have,  however,  aevend 
exceptions,  and  the  precise  line  between 
Tsnutromiaoea  and  ClttstocMCB  la  difficult 
to  trace. 

The  order  has  been  divided  by  Choisy 
into  two  sections,  Tenubrdtiiiacea  and  Car 
meUiacea,  upon  chsracters  which  have  not 
proved  sufficiently  correct;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  recently  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Kkixoiboimium  and  Marc- 
araviaeea.  It  is  now  divided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing six  tribes:—!.  Jthixobolete,  with  di- 
gitately  compound  leaves,  and  tbe  embryo 
either  folded  lengthw^s  or  spirally 
twisted,  comprising  the  two   American 

gmera  Caryocar  and  AntkodiBOU  :  see 
HizoBOLAOta.  i.  Marcgraviea :  climb- 
ers or  epiphytes,  with  the  flowers  in 
racemes,  usually  intermixed  with  hood- 
shaped  or  variously  deformed  bracts,  and 
numerous  small  seeds  without  albumen. 
They  consist  of  the  three  American  genera, 
Marcgravia,  Norantea,  and  Buysehia :  see 
Marograviack^b.  8.  Temstriimiete:  erect 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  and  few  albuminous  seeds, 

I  with  a  curved  embryo.  They  include  eight 
genera  from  both  the  New  and  tbe  Old 

(  World,   of  which    Temetrlimia,   Fr&iera, 

1  and  Eurya  are  the  most  important.  4. 
Sauravjea:  differing  from  Temstromiea 

'  chiefly  in  their  numerous  small  seeds, 
with  a  more  abundant  albumen.  To  these 
belong  Sawrat0a,  from  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  and  two  small  Asiatic  genera. 
6.  Oordoniete :  differing  from  TemttriftHietB 
in  their  anthers  being  versatile  and  not 
erect,  and  usually  in  their  capsule 
opening  loculicidally,  their  stralghter  em- 
bryo, and  rarer  albumen.  They  include 
StumrtiOt  Camellia,  Oordonia,  and  six  other 
genera.  And  6.  BonneUea: :  distinguished 
by  the  septicldal  dehiscence  of  their  cap- 
sule,a8  well  as  by  the  petals  being  contorted 
in  the  bud,  not  imbricate  as  in  the  other 
tribes.  They  are  ail  American,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  and  comprise 
Bonnetiaf  Kielmepera,  and  five  other  genera. 

TERNSTRdMIA.  The  representative  of 
the  natural  order  TerMtromiacea,  and  a 
genus  comprising  about  twenty-flve  spe- 
cies, InhabitlngTropical  Asia  and  America, 
where  they  form  evergreen  ornamental 
shrubs  or  trees.  Their  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous entire  or  serrato-crenate ;  their 
flowers  are  axillary  nodding,  generally 
solitary,  and  either  white  or  more  or  less 
pink;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals, 
highly  Imbricate ;  the  corolla  of  flve  pe- 
tals ;  the  stamens  are  numerous ;  the 
stigma  is  sessile  or  on  a  short  style,  and 
either  two  to  three-lobed  or  entire.  The 
fruit  is  indehiscent,  and  contains  largish 
seeds.    Their  uses  are  unknown.    [B-  S.] 

TBRPNOPHYLLUM.  This  name,  sig- 
nifying •  beautiful  leaf,'  is  applied  to  a  tree 
forming  a  genus  of  CUuiacecB.  The  young 
leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  while 
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the  flowers  are  yellowish  dioecious,  in  azilla- 
I  ry  tufts.  The  calyx  has  four  overlapping  de- 
ciduous segments ;  there  are  four  petals ; 
numerous  stamens  united  into  a  kind  of 
disk,  which  adheres  also  to  the  petals, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  number  of  small 
tubercles,  each  of  which  bears  three  or 
four  anthers.  In  the  female  flower  there 
are  eighteen  scale-like  triangular  sterile 
stamens;  and  a  free  two-celled  ovary, 
with  a  single  orule;  the  stigrma  almost 
sessile,  peltate.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  contain- 
ing a  balsamic  Juice.  [M .  T.  M.3 

TERRA  JAPONICA.  A  trade  name  for 
Gambir.  —  M£RITA.  The  Turmeric, 
Curcuma  longa. 

TERRANEOUS,  TERRESTRIAL.  Grow- 
ing on  land. 

TERRE  CRfiPIE.  (Fr.)  Pieridium  vul- 
gare.  —  NOIX.  CSorum  BulbocaaUmum, 
—  NUE.    A  kind  of  Agrottis. 

TERRETTB.    (Fr.)    Oleehoma. 

TERSONIA.  A  Swan  River  shrub,  with 
small  alternate  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and 
axillary  pedicellate  flowers,  forming  a 
genus  of  PhyiolaccaeecB  closely  allied  to 
Oyrottemon,  but  distinguished  by  its  seeds 
having  no  albumen. 

TERTIANAIRB.  (Fr.)  ScuUOaria  gale- 
rieulata. 

TBSSELATED.  When  oolouris  arranged 
in  small  squares,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  a  tesselated  pavement. 

TESSERANDRA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  of  the  Oleacea,  having  sessile  leaves, 
and  axillary  panicles  of  flowers.  The  ca- 
lyx is  small  cup-shaped,  with  four  blunt 
teeth ;  the  petals  four,  linear ;  the  stamens 
four,  of  equal  length,  with  dilated  flla- 
ments ;  and  the  ovary  oblong,  on  a  fleshy 
receptacle,  two-celled,  each  compartment 
having  two  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  purplish- 
coloured  drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TESSULARia  When  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  body,  thickness  breadth  and 
length,  are  equal. 

TESTA.    The  skin  of  a  seed. 
TE8TACEUS.      Brownlsh-yellow,     like 
nnglazed  earthenware. 

TESTA  DI  QUAQLIA.  The  ItaUanname 
for  Martj/nia  proboseidea. 

TESTICULAR,  TESTIOULATE.  Having 
the  figure  of  two  oblong  bodies,  as  the 
roots  of  Orehia  maacula. 

TESTUDINARIA,  The  distinction  be- 
tween this  genus  and  Dioscarea,  the  type 
of  the  order  of  yams  (Dioscareacece)^  de- 
pends more  upon  the  general  habit  of  the 
plants  than  upon  characters  derived  from 
the  flowers  or  fruit;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seeds  being  winged  at  the  top 
only,  instead  of  all  round,  their  technical 
peculiarities  are  almost  identical.  In  habit, 
bowever,  they  differ  widely.  True  yams 
produce  large  underground  thin-skinned 
tubers ;  but  In  the  two  species  of  TeetwU- 


nariOt  the  corresponding  portion,  called- 
the  rootstock  or  rhizome,  is  wholly  above 
ground,  and  is  coated  with  a  bark-like 
corky  or  woody  substance,  which  In  time 
becomes  deeply  cracked  and  forms  large 
angular  protuberances;  this  has  l>een 
compared  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise : 
whence  its  generic  name.  These  root- 
stocks  are  usually  more  or  less  globular, 
and  frequently  of  a  large  size,  some  of 
them  measuring  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Several  slender  climbing  stems  rise  from 
their  summit  and  grow  to  the  length  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  bearing  small  entire 
smooth  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  in 
the  axils  of  which  the  short  racemes  of 
little  inconspicuous  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers are  produced.  Both  species  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  best-known, 
T.  elephantipes,  is  occasionally  seen  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
commonly  called  the  Elephant's-foot,  in  re- 
ference to  its  un  wieldly  rootstock.  At  the 
Gape  it  is  known  as  Hottentot's  Bread  :  the 
fleshy  inside  of  its  rootstocks  having  at 
one  time  afforded  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Hottentots,  though  now  it  is  only  eaten 
,  by  baboons  and  other  animals.       [A.  S.] 

TETA  DB  OAFRA.  A  Chilian  name  for 
TUxlla  hydrocotyloBfolia, 

TfiTE  CORNUB.  (Fr.)  Bidmt  tripar- 
tita. —  DB  COQ.  Sedyaarum  caput  gaUi. 
—  DE  DRAGON.  J)racocephalum  aua- 
I  triacum.  —  D'OR,  Itanuneulu$  auri- 
!  eomus.  —  DE  M^DUSB.  Euphtrt'hia 
I  MeduMB.  —  DE  MOI NE AU.  Centaurea  Sra- 
WoM.  ~  DE  MORT  or  DE  NOIRE. 
Antirrhinum  Orontium.  —  DE  SERPENT. 
>  Jria  ttd>ero$a.  —  DE  SOURIR  Sedum 
.  Mxangulare. 

TETER.   Haying  a  very  bad  smell. 

;  TETILLA.  The  natural  order  Praneoch 
I  ceo!  contains,  as  at  present  constituted, 
only  two  genera,  Francoa  and  Tetilla ;  the 
latter  comprising  certain  Chilian  annuals, 
with  stalked  roundish  palmately-nerved 
leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a  naked 
stalk  supporting  a  raceme  of  flowers.  Each 
flower  is  slightly  Irregular  as  to  its  calyx 
and  corolla,  which  circumstance  affords 
the  main  distinction  between  the  genus 
and  Francoa.  The  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent, and  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  Chill.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRA.  In  Greek  compounds = four ;  as 
<€*rrtpftyMotw.four-leaved ;  trtrapterotM.f our- 
winged;  /etrapyrewotM, f our- stoned,  &c 

TETRACARP.BA.  A  genus  of  DUUniOr 
eece,  including  a  Tasmanian  shrub  of  low 
stature.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne 
in  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  has  four 
persistent  sepals ;  the  corolla  four  roundish 
stalked  petals,  within  which  are  eight 
stamens,  with  two-celled  anthers,  each  of 
which  has  a  thickened  connective ;  fruit  of 
four  many-seeded  follicles.        [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRACERA.  The  plants  belonging  (o 
this  genus  of  JHUeniaeea  are  mostly  climb- 
ing shrubs,  rarely  erect  small  trees ;  and 
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have  alteruaie,  entire  or  touthed,  thick 
ereryreen  leaves,  and  terminal  or  Uteral 
panicles  of  flowers,  which  bj  abortion 
often  become  unlsexoaL  They  are  wideljr 
spread  over  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  flowers  have  foar  to  six 
sepaU,  and  as  many  petals;  namerous 
stamens,  with  the  filaments  dilated  at  the 
top ;  and  three  to  five  ovaries  cohering  at 
the  iMttom,  and  each  contaluln«  numerous 
ovules  In  two  rows,  ultimately  ripening 
Into  one  to  five-seeded  capsules  or  follicles, 
which  spUt  open  along  their  inner  edge. 

Few  of  the  species  possess  much  interest 
beyond  their  botanical  characters,  nor 
are  any  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  order  they  contain 
some  degree  of  astrlngency.  T.  potatoria 
Is  called  the  Water-tree  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  account  of  Its  climbing  stems  yielding 
a  good  supply  of  clear  water  when  cut 
acro'4— hence  also  the  specific  name  adopt- 
ed by  botanists.  In  Brazil  a  decoction  oC  T. 
Breyniana  and  T.  oblongata  is  applied  to 
swellings  of  the  legs,  prevalent  in  that 
country ;  while  in  Guiana  an  InfuUon  of 
the  Tlgarca  (T.  Ti^armx,  called  Llane  rouge 
by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  from  the  red 
colour  of  its  Infusion)  is  employed  in 
venereal  complaints.  CA.  S.] 

TETRACH^NIUM.  A  fruit  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  four  achenes. 

TBTRAOMB.  A  genus  of  Cfmei/ercB, 
allied  to  EryHmumt  but  with  the  pod 
short,  and  furnished  with  four  horns  at  the 
tip.  It  is  a  small  annual  from  the  Caspian 
desert,  and  1%  the  Notocertu  quadricome  ot 
Dccandolle.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TBTRACOCCOU8.  Having  four  cells 
eUwtically  dehiscing  and  separating. 

TBTRADBNIA.  A  genus  of  Labiata, 
founded  on  a  small  uudersbrub  from 
Madagascar,  with  petlolate  ovate  crenate 
leaves.  The  campauulate  calyx  is  flve- 
toothed ;  the  corolla  is  divided  into  five 
nearly  etiual  lobes;  tbefour  equal  stamens 
have  naked  filaments,  the  cells  of  the 
anthers  being  confluent;  and  the  style  is 
slightly  bifid.  [W.  C] 

TETBADTMOUS.    Having  four  celU  or 


TETRADYNAM0U8.  Having  six  sta- 
mens, of  which  two  are  longer  than  the 
four  others,  which  stand  in  pairs  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  ovary ;  as  in  cruclfers. 

TETRAGLOOHIN.  The  name  applied  to 
a  genus  of  SanguUorbcicecB,  comprising  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili. 
Some  of  the  leafstalks  are  destitute  of 
blade,  but  are  spiny  and  provided  with 
sheathing  stipules;  the  true  leaves  are 
tufted  and  linear.  Flowers  on  solitary 
axillary  stalks,  dioecious :  the  males  having 
a  four-leaved  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  two 
stamens ;  and  the  females  an  ovate  calyx- 
tube,  with  four  broad  wings,  surmounted 
by  a  four-parted  limb,  nnd  a  one-celled 
orary,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule,  and 
three  or  four  short  styles,  with  fringed 


stigmas.  The  fruit  is  adherent  to  the  winged 
ralyx-tul)e.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Qreek.  tetra '  fourfold '  and  glochin 
*  an  angle.'  [M.  T.  M.3 

TETRAGOKBLLA.  A  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  TetragoniAce<Bt  founded  upon 
a  single  species,  T.  amplexicamOt  the  Ice- 
plant  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists,  so  called 
from  its  being  covered  with  watery  pus- 
tules which  give  it  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  decumbent  or  erect  and 
climbing  plant,  common  on  the  seashores 
of  Tasmania  and  Sontbem  Australia,  hav- 
ing lance-shaped  or  oblong-rhombold 
leaves,  and  small  long-etalked  yellow 
flowers.  The  character  by  which  this 
genus  is  sought  to  be  distinguished  from 
Tetr(igonia  consists  in  the  ovary  being 
free,  not  adhering  to  the  calyx ;  but  Dr. 
Hooker,  who  combines  the  two  genera, 
states  that  he  has  never  found  any  fruits 
upon  his  numerous  specimens,  and  conse- 
quently thinks  that  it  has  no  title  to  rank 
even  as  a  distinct  species,  much  less  as  a 
separate  genus,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
male  plant  of  the  common  New  Zealand 
Spinach  (Tetragonia  expanaa).  Its  flowers 
have  twelve  stamens,  two  opposite  each 
of  the  four  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  one 
between  each  pair  of  lobes ;  while  those  of 
T.  expanaa  have  sixteen,  in  four  bundles 
between  the  lobes.  £A.  S J 

TBTRAGONIACEJS.  A  small  order  of 
dicotyledons  united  by  Fenzl  with  Portur 
Uicacecp,  but  differing  from  them  essen- 
tially in  their  several-celled  orary.  They 
are  much  more  closely  connected  with 
FieoidecB  (or  Metembryaceae)  and  are  often 
united  with  them  as  a  suborder,  only  dif- 
fering in  the  usual  absence  of  petals. 
They  are  succulent-leaved  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  maritime,  and  are  found 
generally  within  the  tropics.  In  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  In  Southern  Africa,  and  In  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  principal 
genera  are  Tetragmiiat  Aizoon,  Trianthema, 
and  Seauvium. 

TETRAGONIA.  With  the  exception  of 
the  New  Zealand  Spinach,  which  is  found 
in  Japan  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  this 
genus,  the  type  of  the  Tetra^oniacea,  is 
confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
Is  most  abundant  at  the  C^>e  of  Good 
Hope ;  hut  it  la  also  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Most 
of  the  species  are  what  are  called  littoral 
plants,  being  found  growing  upon  sea- 
shores. They  are  usually  of  decumbent  her- 
baceous habit,  but  are  occasionally  erect 
and  somewhat  shrubby.  They  have  alter- 
nate stalked  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  on 
stalks  growing  from  the  leaf-axils.  The 
flowers,  which  are  destitute  of  petals,  have 
a  four-lobed  calyx,  with  the  tube  adherent 
to  the  quadrangular  ovary,  four  to  twelve 
stamens,  and  from  three  to  eight  short 
sty]e&  The  fruits  are  usually  four-  cornered, 
with  the  corners  frequently  produced  into 
tubercles  or  horns,  and  contain  a  bard  un- 
opening  three  to  eight-celled  stone  covered 
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with  a  thiu  green  flesh,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  seed.  [A.  S.J 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  T.  expaiua,  is 
found  in  Tasmania,  Australia,  Norfolk 
Island,  and  on  both  sides  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  Japan. 
It  is  a  half -hardy  annual  under  cultivation, 
and  was  Introduced  to  this  country  from 
New  Zealand  In  1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
on  his  return  from  accompanying  Captain 
Cook  in  his  first  voyage  round  the  world. 
It  is  of  trailing  habit,  with  many  branches, 
which  are  furnished  with  numerous  ovate 
or  rhomboid  alternate  thick  succulent 
deep-green  leaves.  As  a  substitute  for 
summer  spinach,  this  plant  has  been  grown 
in  private  gardens  for  many  years  past ; 
and  it  yields  a  large  produce,  which  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  cook  may  be  made  an 
excellent  vegetable  dish,  although  inferior 
to  spinach.  In  dry  warm  seasons  it  has  been 
found  very  useful  for  culinary  purposes 
when  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  the  true 
spinach.  The  chief  objection  to  it  aa  a 
cooked  vegetable,  is  the  abundance  of 
mucilage,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  slimy 
consistence.  [W.  B.  B.j 

TETRAGONOLOBUa  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  allied  to  LottUy  from  which 
they  are  well  distinguished  by  their  quad- 
rangular winged  pods,  T.  edulU  or  purpvr 
reus,  the  Winged  Pea,  a  native  of  Sicily,  is 
an  herbaceous  annual  with  diffuse  hairy 
stems,  ovate  leafy  stipules,  trifollolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  one  to  two-flowered 
peduncles,  each  furnished  with  a  bract ; 
the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  the  legume  is 
smooth  and  broadly  winged.  The  pods 
were  formerly  employed  by  the  poor  of 
Sicily  and  Spain  as  an  esculent  vegetable ; 
and  the  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  popular 
border  annual  on  account  of  its  curious 
pods.  Two  or  three  other  species  are 
grown,  which  have  yellow  flower&  Of 
these  T.  mariiimus  and  T.  »iligtu>$H8  are 
perennials  ;  T.  conjugatua  Is  an  annual,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  its  pods  always  in 
pairs.   See  Lotus.  CCA.  J.] 

TETRAGONOUS.  PouT-comered  or  quad- 
rangular. 

TETRAMELEa  A  genus  of  the  small 
order  Datiscacea,  in  which  it  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  large-growing  tree.  The 
branches  are  flexuose ;  the  leaves  acute  or 
acuminate,  sometimes  lobed ;  and  the  flow- 
ers small  and  very  numerous,  dioecious, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  spicate— those 
of  the  males  panicled  and  erect,  and  those 
of  the  females  nearly  simple  elongated  and 
pendulous.  They  have  a  four-cleft  calyx 
and>no  corolla;  the  males  havlngalso  four 
stamens,  and  the  females  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  numerous  ovules,  and  four  styles. 
This  tree  is  the  Jungle-bendy  of  India,  and 
the  Weenong  of  Java.',  [T.  M.J 

1%TRANEMA.  A  genns  of  ScrophuUi- 
riacea,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Mexico,  a  small  herb  with  the  habit  of  a 
Gloxinia,  having  opposite  thick  leaves. 
The  calyx  Is  fivc-clef  t ;  the  tubular  corolla 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  Up  blfld  and  the 


lower  triOd;  and  there  are  four  fertll© 
stamens,  the  fifth  being  altogether  absent. 
The  genus  is  separated  from  PenUtemon 
by  this  latter  character  alone.       [W.  C] 

TETRANTHERA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  LauraeetB,  chiefiy  found  In  the  tropics 
and  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, one  species,  however,  extending 
to  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  another  as 
far  south  as  New  Zealand,  but  very  few 
being  American.  The  majority  are  trees, 
frequently  of  large  size,  having  evergreen 
or  rarely  deciduous  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  little  heads  or  umbels  consisting  of 
numerous  fiowers,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre formed  of  four  to  six  broad  con- 
cave overlapping  bracts,  the  two  sexes 
being  usually  produced  by  distinct  trees. 

T.  lanrifolia  is  widely  dispersed  over 
Tropical  Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  to  as  far  south  as  New  Guinea. 
Its  leaves  and  young  branches  abound  in 
a  viscid  juice,  and  in  Cochin  China  the 
natives  bruise  and  macerate  them  until 
this  becomes  glutinous,  when  It  is  used  for 
mixing  with  plaster  to  thicken  and  render 
it  more  adhesive  and  durable.  Its  fruits 
yield  a  solid  fat,  commonly  used  in  the 
same  rountr}-  for  making  candles,  notwith- 
standing ito  disagreeable  odour.    [A.  SJ 

TETRAPATH-fiA.  A  genus  of  New 
Zealand  climbing  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Pa$8ifloraette,  and  differing  lUtle 
from  Pa$giflora,  except  in  the  tendency  of 
tlie  flowers  to  become  diopclous,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  arranged  In 
fours.  The  flower-stalks  usually  bear  three 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRAPHia  A  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Tetraphidei,  which  Is  distinguished  by  the 
peristome  having  but  four  teeth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  species  only,  which  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  a  Jfniutn,  and  oc- 
curs in  shady  rocky  places,  at  the  decaying 
roots  of  trees,  and  on  banks  In  a  peaty 
soil.  The  stems  grow  from  a  common 
base  as  In  Schistostega,  and  some  of  tlicni 
bear  a  little  cup-shaped  cluster  of  gems  at 
the  top.  The  veil  is  mitrlforui,  and  is 
Irregularly  plicate,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  OrtKotrichum.  The  genus  Tetradon- 
Hum  (of  which  one  species,  T.Broumianum, 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain)  Is 
separated  from  it  on  account  of  habit,  the 
long  linear  but  minute  leaves  at  the  base 
being  very  peculiar.  A  form,  sometimes 
separated  as  a  species,  however  occurs.  In 
which  the  leaves  are  broader.  T.repandum 
differs  In  having  lash-shaped  branchlets, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  notched  or 
wavy  at  the  Interstices  of  the  peristome. 
Mr.  "Wilson  believes  that  he  has  found  this 
in  a  barren  state  In  Cheshire.     [M.  J.  B.] 

TETRAPHYLLOUa    Pour-leaved. 

TBTRAPL  A  SANDRA.  Under  this  name 
is  described  a  genus  of  Araliaeece,  com- 
prising a  lofty  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  umbellate  Inflorescence,  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles.   The  flowers  are  polyga- 
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mons;  the  calrz-tobe  U  hemtspherical, 
eonnate  with  the  ovary,  its  limb  truncate 
or  slightly  flve-toothcd :  petals  seven  to 
eight,  epigynoas,  slightly  oohereDt,  c»- 
ducons ;  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals, 
and  four  times  as  numerous  (twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two),  the  flUmenta  short ;  ovary 
seven  to  ten-eelled,  style  none;  stigma 
obscurely  radiated;  fruit  baccate,  with 
eight  to  t«n  one-seeded  stones.  The  ge- 
neric name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
tetrapUuio$  'fourfold'  and  andra  'a  sta- 
men? [BL  T.M.] 

TBTRAPLBURA.  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  T. 
T%onningii^  a  Urge  tropical  West  African 
tree,  with  opposite  .'bipinnate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  flowers  agreeing  In  their 
technical  characters  with  those  of  Ado- 
nanthrra,  to  which  genus,  in  fact,  the  plant 
was  formerly  referred  under  the  name  of 
Adenantlura  tetraptera.  It  is,  however, 
distinguished  by  the  singular  form  of  Its 
pods,  which  are  hard  and  woody,  of  a  deep 
mahogany-colour,  and  beautifully  polished. 
They  are  blunt  at  the  ends,  flattened, 
slightly  curved,  with  thin  sharpish  edges  ; 
snd  have  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  same 
form  and  structure  as  the  edges  of  the 
pod,  running  along  the  middle  of  both  flat 
sides  throughout  their  entire  length,  so 
that  at  first  sight  they  sppear  like  four- 
winged  pods.  Inside  they  are  transversely 
divided  into  a  number  of  distant  one- 
seeded  cells,  the  seeds  being  egg-shaped, 
flattened,  about  the  size  of  tamarind- 
seeds,  and  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  sub- 
sUnce,  which  the  natives  of  the  Zambezi 
River  In  Eastern  Africa  employ  as  a  deter- 
gent. [A.  a] 

TETRAPOMA.  A  genua  of  Orueifera 
founded  on  the  Camelina  barbaricBfolia. 
The  genus,  however.  Is  more  nearly  allied 
to  CochUaria^  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
by  the  pouch  being  four-valved,  one-celled, 
with  four  rows  of  seeds.  They  are  an- 
nuals or  biennials.  Inhabiting  Siberia  and 
North-western  America,  having  the  habit 
of  NaatwHum  amphMum.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TETRAPTBR0U8.    Foor-wlnged. 

TBTRAPTBRTGIUM.  A  genus  of  Oru- 
eifera^ consisting  of  a  smooth  glaucous 
herb,  growing  in  Armenia.  It  differs  from 
l$atM  in  the  cordate  pouch,  which  has  also 
two  narrow  wings  on  the  disk,  so  that  It  Is 
four-winged.  fJ.  T.  8J 

TETRAPYRENOUa    Pour-stoned. 

TETRAQUETER.  Having  four  very 
sharp  and  almost  winged  comers. 

TETRASPORB.  In  the  rose-spored 
Alga  two  forms  of  fructification  are  uni- 
formly found— the  one  capsular.  In  which 
spores  are  fertilised  by  Impregnation; 
the  other  consisting  of  little  clusters  of 
spores,  in  most  cases  four  in  number,  but 
very  rarely  eight.  This  form  of  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  modification 
of  the  capsule,  but  rather  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  gemms,  multiplying   the    in- 


dividual without  impregnation.  It  is 
called  tetrasporlc,  and  the  separate  bodies 
tetraspores.  They  are  usually  formed  by 
the  division  (often  unequal)  of  one  globose 
endochrome,  three  of  the  four  divisions 
only  being  In  general  visible,  in  which 
ease  the  fruit  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  trisporic  When  all  four  are  visile 
at  once  the  division  is  said  to  be  crucial 
In  some  genera,  liowever,  the  oblong  or 
elliptic  endochrome  is  divided  transverse- 
ly, when  the  division  is  called  senate  or 
annular.  The  tetraspores  may  be  simply 
immersed  in  the  frond,  when  they  are 
called  aorl ;  or  contained  in  external  warts 
or  ezcresences  (hemathecla),  or  in  proper 
leaflets  (sporophylla),  or,  lastly,  in  elon- 
gated pod-like  processes  (sfcichldla).  In 
the  genus  Seirwipora  they  are  disposed  In 
necUace-like  branched  strings.  Decalsne 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  tetraspurie 
fruit  as  the  normal  fruit,  and  the  conoep- 
Ucular  as  gemmate ;  but  in  this  be  has  not 
been  followed  by  algoh^sta^     CM.  J.  BJ 

TETRASPORia  Composed  of  tetnir 
spores. 

TETRASTICHOUS.  Having  a  foor-oor- 
nered  spike. 

TETRATHEOA.  A  genus  of  Treman- 
draeete,  Inhabiting  Tasmania  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Australian  Conti- 
nent, and  composed  of  twenty  species  of 
heath-like  shrubs,  having  small  linear  lan- 
ceolate or  ovate  leaves,  generally  arranged 
in  whorls ;  axillary  solitary  flowers,  of 
a  purple  yellow  or  white  colour,  and  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarity  of  only  opening  in 
a  bright  sun  or  on  flne  days,  but  closing 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  evening ;  whilst  those  of  the 
idlied  genus  Platytheca  are  not  affected 
by  any  meteorological  or  astronomical 
changes. '  The  calyx  is  four  to  flve-cleft ; 
the  corolla  composed  of  four  or  fl ve  petals ; 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  anthers  two  or  four-celled ;  and 
the  capsule  obovate  and  two-celled.  Se- 
veral species  have  been  introduced  In  our 
greenhouses.  [B.  S.J 

TETRATOME.  A  genus  of  Mmimiaeea, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  uni- 
sexual dioecious  flowers.  The  males  have 
a  somewhat  bell-shaped  perianth,  dilated 
at  the  throat,  while  the  limb  is  divided 
Into  four  segments,  two  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  jagged  appendage ;  and  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  Inserted  on  the 
perianth  In  four  rows.  The  females  have 
a  bell-shaped  perianth,  equally  four-cleft 
above,  adherent  below  to  the  ovaries, 
which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  perianth,  each  having 
one  cell  containing  a  single  pendulous 
ovule.  The  fruits  are  drupe-like,  and  very 
small.  The  generic  name  is  der!ved/rom 
the  Greek  tetra  'fourfold'  and  tome  'a 
segment,'  In  allusion  to  the  four-parted 
perianth.  The  species  are  naUves  of  Tro- 
pical America.  [M.  T.  3L] 

TETTER-BERRY.    Bryonia  dioiat. 
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TETTEKWORT.    Chelidcmium  mafus. 

I      TETTIGAHA.  or  TETTIGASS.  Cingalese 
I  names  for  Triehad^ia  zej/lanica. 

TEUCRIDIUM.  A  genus  founded  on  a 
single  plant  from  New  Zealand,  which  re- 
sembles a  Teucrium,  though  it  belongs  to 
Verbenace(e.  It  is  an  erect  branching  herb, 
with  a  slender  stem,  opposite  petiolate 
entire  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  with  Ave  sharp 
teeth ;  the  corf>lla  is  hairy,  bell-shaped,  and 
divided  into  olwvate  marginal  lobes ;  the 
four  stamens  are  exserted,  and  have  one- 
celled  anthers ;  the  ovary  is  f our-lobed  and 
two-celled ;  and  the  fruit  Is  a  small  four- 
lobed  hispid  nut  buried  in  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  consisting  of  four  one-seeded 
achenes.  [W.  C] 

TEUCRIUM.  The  Germanders  and  their 
allies  form  a  most  extensive  genus  of  htrbs 
and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  LabiatcB,  com- 
prising nearly  a  hundred  species,  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but 
abounding  chiefly  in  the  northern  tempe- 
rate and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Their  flowers  have  a  five- 
toothed  calyx,  either  with  the  teeth  all 
equal  or  the  upper  one  much  broader;  a 
short-tubed  corolla,  with  the  four  upper 
lobes  short  erect  or  bent  fonfvards,  and 
nearly  equal,  and  the  lower  ones  much 
larger,  spreading  and  often  concave ;  four 
stamens  In  two  pairs,  projecting  between 
the  two  uppermost  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
the  lowermost  pair  being  the  longest ;  and 
a  style  divided  at  the  apex  into  two  nearlv 
equal  prongs.  The  nuts  forming  the  fruit 
are  netted  or  wrinkled,  and  attached  ne^ 
the  base  of  their  inner  sides.; 

Several  species  of  Teucrium  were  for- 
merly reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
and  found  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  they  are  now  discarded  by  all  except 
rustic  practitioners.  There  are  three  Bri- 
tish species  :—T.  Chamcedrys,  the  Common 
or  Wall  Germander,  at  one  time  employed 
in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  also  as  a 
febrifuge;  T.  Scordium,  the  Water  Ger- 
mander, a  creeping  marsh-plant  with  a 
disagreeablegarllc-llkeodourwhenbruised, 
once  highly  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons,  and  as  an  antiseptic  and  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  T,  Scorodonia,  the  Wood  Ger- 
mander or  Wood  Sage,  an  extremely  bitter 
plant,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  hops, 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  substituted  In 
Jersey.  Of  the  other  species,  T.  Marum, 
or  Cat  Thyme,  causes  sneezing,  and  was 
formerly  Included  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copcBia,  and  employed  In  the  preparation 
of  compound  powder  of  Asarabacca,  but 
lavender-flowers  are  now  generally  substi- 
tuted for  It.  [A.  S.] 

TEYL-TREE.    TUia  europasa. 

TEYSMANNIA  attifrons,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  of  palms,  is  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1856  by  M.  Teijs- 
roaun,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Bultenzorg  In  Java,  after  whom  it  is 


,  named.    In  appearance  it  Is  very  distinct 
I  from  the  generality  of  palms.  Its  leaves 
I  bearing  more   resemblance   In  shape   to 
those  of  the  plantain-tree  than  to  either  ol 
the  ordinary  forms  of  palm-leaves.    It  has 
I  scarcely  any  stem  above-ground,  but  fornja 
I  horizontal  ones    underground,  with    the 
I  growing  end    turned  upwards  and  bear- 
ing a  crown  of  leaves ;  these  being.  In  this 
:  particular   palm,   of  a   simple  somewhat 
I  rhomboid  form,  rounded  at  the  top  and 
I  narrowed  to  the  base,  measuring  between 
six  and  seven  feet  long  by  nearly  one-and- 
a-half  wide,  longitudinally  plaited  like  a 
fan,  and  upon  stalks  upwards  of  a  yard 
long,  furnished  with  hooked  spines  alouK 
the  edges.    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra 
call  this  palm  Beluwan  or  Belawan.  and 
use  Its  leaves  for  thatching  their  houses, 
for  which,  from  their  large  size  and  entire 
j  form,  they  are  admirably  adapted.     As  a 
I  genus  it  Is  closely  allied  to  Corupha,  from 
which,  indeed,  It  differs  mainly  in  habit ; 
1  Its  technical  characters,  with  the  excep- 
,  tion  of  some  slight  differences  in  the  seed, 
I  being  almost  identical  with  those  of  that 
,  genus.  [A.  S.] 

i  THALAMIPLOR^.  One  of  the  four 
large  classes  into  which  Decandolle  and 
others  divjde  dicotyledonous  plants,  In- 
I  eluding  all  those  orders  in  which  the  ma- 
I  jority  of  genera  have  distinct  petals,  In- 
serted  with  the  stamens  on  the  receptacle, 
under  or  immediately  around  the  ovary. 

THALAMIPLORAL,  THALAMIFLO- 
ROUS.  Having  the  stamens  arising  Im- 
mediately from  the  thalamus. 

THALAMIUM.  A  hollow  case  contain- 
ing spores  in  algals;  also  the  disk  or 
laviina  proli/era  of  lichens,  and  a  form  of 
the  hymenium  in  fungals. 

THALAMUS.  The  receptacle  of  a  flower; 
the  part  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed. 

THALASSIA.  A  small  genus  of  marine 
plants  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  also  ou 
the  shores  of  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Zoateracece,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  well-known  Sea- 
wrack  or  Grass-weed  of  our  own  shores. 
They  have  thin  narrow  very  blunt  entire 
or  fringe  toothed  leaves,  with  sheathing 
bases,  in  tufts  at  the  top  of  the  stems ; 
and  flower-stalks  arising  from  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  and  bearing  a  terminal  spathe 
consisting  of  a  single  split  leaf,  the  two 
sexes  being  produced  on  different  plants. 
The  male  fl«)wers  are  surrounded  by  threa 
scales,  and  have  nine  stalkless  conniving 
anthers  shorter  than  the  scales.  The  fe- 
male flowers  are  undescribed.         [A.  S.] 

THALASSICUS.    Seagreen. 

THALASSIOPHYLLUM.  A  most  re- 
markable genus  of  Alg(v  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  Lavimaria,  distinguished 
by  the  frond  being  spirally  wound  round 
the  stem,  like  the  network  of  Dictyunis,  or 
the  frond  of  Riella.  The  following  de- 
scription is  taken  fronj  a  translation  of 
Merten's  memolras  given  in  Hooker's  Bota- 
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'  nicnl  MUcellany  :—•  Tlie  ocean  bardlj- boasts 
a  more  beautiful  production  than  this;  It 
t«  generally  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
Terr  buabjr  and  branched,  each  branch 
bearing  a  broad  leaf  at  its  extremity. 
whicli  unfolds  spirally,  and  by  this  gradual 
development  produces  the  stem  with  Its 
branches  and  lateral  divisions.  A  spiral 
border  wound  round  the  stem  Indicates 
the  growth  of  the  frond.  The  frond  pre- 
tcnuaconvex  bent  lamina  without  nerves; 
or  to  a  certain  degree  a  leaf  of  which  one 
half  Is  wanting,  for  the  stem  may  be  con- 
8i(It>red  as  an  excentric  nerve.  A  number  of 
l<»!ig  rather  narrow  perforations,  arranged 
ill  a  radiate  form,  give  the  frond  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cut  fan ;  these  perforations 
being  coeval  with  its  formation,  and  appa- 
rently not  owing  to  inequalities  of  sub- 
stance. At  first  these  perforations,  which 
are  situated  near  the  stem,  and  where  the 
frond  is  bent  In,  are  round,  and  have  their 
margins  turned  outwards;  but  by  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  frond  they  become 
longer,  and  their  margins  disappear.    In 

I  the  middle  of  the  frond  they  are  like  true 
clefts ;  but  nearer  the  margins,  from  the 
greaterdevelopmentof  the  leafy  substance, 
they  are  more  contracted  in  their  breadth, 
and  therefore  seem  round.  The  frond  has 
a  complete  and  entire  margin,  but  is  fre- 
quently torn;  Its  substance  is  coriaceous. 
The  root  resembles  that  of  the  larger  Lor 
minaritr,  but  Is  more  woody.'  T.  Clathnu 
is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica in  the  Bay  of  Ululuk,  which  it  clothes 
like  a  thick  hedge  for  a  space  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  land.         [M.  J.  B.] 

THALASSIOPHYTA.    A  name  used  by 
I  Lamouroux    for    Algte,   but   inapplicable 
i  from  its  lieing  too  restricted,  and  exclud- 
ing all  fresh-water  species.         [M.J.  BJ 

THALAY,  THAULAY.  Indian  names 
for  the  fibre  of  Pandanui  odoratisHmus. 

THALIA.    A  genus  of  Marantacta,  com- 
prising certain  herbaceous  plantH,  natives 
I  of   Tropical   and   Extratropical  America. 
The  leaves  are  stalked,  and  covered  with 
>  powdery  bloom  like  that  on  a  plum.    The 
{  flowers  are  borne  on  a  stalked  panicle,  and 
I  are  concealed  between  two  bracts.    The 
calyx  has  three  segments,  the  corolla  six  ; 
I  the  three  outer  of  these  nearly  equal,  the 
'  three  inner  unequal;  one  having  a  slight 
I  stalk,  another  two  thread-like  processes 
I  at  the  base,  and  the  intermediate  one  or 
I  lip  hooded  and  semicircular.    The  single 
threadlike  stamen  Is  attached  to  the  inner 
petal,  that  has  the  two  processes  at  the 
base.  The  ovary  Is  Inferior  one-celled,  and 
contains  a  single  ovule,  attached  to  Its 
base.    The  style  is  thick,  twisted  spirally, 
and  the  stigma  Is  somewhat  two-lipi>ed. 

T.  cUaOxxta  Is  an  elegant  aquatic  plant, 
native  of  South  Carolina.  Its  fine  glaucous 
foliage  and  elegant  panicles  of  purple  flow- 
ers render  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
aquaria.  It  will  even  resist  our  winters. 
The  structure  of  the  leafstalk  In  this  plant 
Is  curious,  and  has  not  been  described 
fully.    In  the  Interior  are  a  number  of  air 


canals  having  at  Intervals  horizontal  par- 
titions, consisting  of  beautiful  star-shaped 
cells.  Traversing  the  air-canals,  and  pass- 
ing between  the  rays  of  the  star-like  cells, 
are  bundles  of  woody  tissue,  which  may 
be  seen  even  by  the  naked  eye.  Under  the 
microscope  these  wood-cells  or  fibres  are 
seen  to  be  here  and  there  marked  by  little 
tubercles,  apparently  the  remains  of  cel- 
lular tissue  ruptured  by  the  disproportion- 
ately rapid  growth  of  the  two  kinds  of 
tissue,  cellular  and  woody.        [M.  T.  M.] 

TH  ALICTRUM.  A  well-marked  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Ranvn-  | 
ctUacetBt  distinguished  among  Its  allies 
by  the  absence  of  petals  and  of  appen- 
dages to  the  fruit.  Amongst  the  best-known 
species  is  T.  aqvUegifolium,  the  Feather 
Columbine  {Pigamon  A  feiiUlea  cTAngolie or 
Colnmbineplumeiue  of  the  French),  a  robust 
bushy  herbaceous  plant,  with  glaucous 
leaves  tinged  with  purple,  and  large  pa- 
nicles of  flowers,  which  though  destitute 
of  petals  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
numerous  stamens  with  long  slender  fila- 
ments and  large  sulphur-coloured  anthers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  Is  commonly 
grown  In  shrubberies  and  old-fashioned 
gardens.  T.  glancum,  a  yet  more  robust 
plant  of  similar  habit,  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  Is  also  a  handsome  plant. 

Tliereare  three  British  species:  T.flavum^ 
the  Common  Meadow- Rue,  a  tall  plant  with 
glaucous  bipinnate  leaves,  and  compact 
panicles  of  erect  flowers,  conspicuous  by 
their  yellow  stamens,  frequent  in  moist 
meadows  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers ;  T. 
minuSf  with  leaves  three  to  four  times  pin- 
nate, and  diffuse  panicles  of  drooping 
flowers,  mostly  found  In  chalky  or  magne- 
sian  thickets ;  and  T.alpinum,  from  ten  to 
twelve  Inches  high,  with  twice  temate 
glaucous  leaves,  and  simple  stems  bearing 
a  raceme  composed  of  a  few  drooping  flow- 
ers. Among  the  numerous  exotic  species, 
besides  those  mentioned,  several  are  to  be 
met  with  In  English  gardens,  the  foliage 
of  all  of  which  more  or  less  resembles  In 
character  that  of  the  Common  Columbine. 
French  :  Btie  des  pris ;  German :  Wieten- 
raute.  [C.  A.  J.J 

THALLODES.  Of  or  belonging  to  or 
proceeding  from  a  thallua. 

THALLOGENS.  A  name  applied  by 
Llndley  and  others  to  comprise  those 
cryptogams  which  are  extremely  simple 
In  their  structure,  and  exhibit  nothing  like 
the  green  leavs  of  phaenogams.  In  the  1 
few  cases  In  which  there  are  leaf-like  ex- 
pansions they  are  not  arranged  symmetri- 
cally round  a  stem,  and  are  destitute  of  all 
trace  of  stomates  and  breathing  pores. 
In  a  very  few  cases  only  is  there  anything 
like  trachese,  and  then  only  as  local  organs 
and  constituting  no  part  of  the  general 
mass;  while  in  those  lichens  or  AUfa 
whose  stems  are  of  long  duration,  though 
there  may  be  something  like  centrifugal 
growth  Indicated  by  zones.  It  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  that  of  acrogens. 
The  most   definite  point  of  distinction. 
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ture and  often  in  substance,  the.v  may  be 
distinctly  traced  below  to  the  medullary 
threads.  In  Coccocarpia,  If  indeed  It  be 
not  a  mere  parasite  as  Tulasue  suggests, 
there  Is  no  excipulum  ;  but  the  fructifying 
mass  is  at  first  inclosed  in  the  medullary 
stratum,  through  which  it  at  length  bursts. 
Our  own  observations  accord,  as  far  as  the 
materials  which  we  have  had  at  our  dis- 
posal go,  with  Tulasnc's,  and  we  believe  all 
the  genera  of  the  natural  order  of  Cocco- 
carpei  to  be  parasitical,  and  the  entire 
order  anomalous.  The  whole  plant,  in  fact, 
appears  to  consist  of  fruit  without  any 
especial  thallus,  though  spermogonia  exist 
as  well  as  in  other  lichens.  In  Ccenogo- 
jjmm,  which  is  apparently  allied  to  Bmtora, 
the  medullary  stratum  Is  free,  and  ex- 
panded like  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
with  an  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
upper  stratum.  Whether  this  is  the  effect 
of  peculiar  ccmditlons  or  a  normal  struc- 
ture, as  is  most  probable,  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  Dialora  has  however  been  found 
in  Switzerland,  which  suggests  doubts.  In 
some  abnormal  forms,  as  Lcpraria,  the 
gonimic  stratum  is  predomlnajit,  while  In 
L.  latebrartivi  the  threads  of  the  medullary 
stratum  are  still  evident.  [il.  J  B.j 

THAMNIUM.  The  branched  bush-like 
thallus  of  lichens. 

THAMNOMYCES.     A   genus  of   Fungi  \ 
allied  to  Sphceria  and  Hypoxylon,  in  which  i 
the  comuHUi  thallus  or  stroma  is  branched 
or  much  elongated,  and  the  peritheoia  are 
formed  of  the  medullary  substance  coated 
with  the  bark.    Most  of  the  species,  which 
are  very  curious,  are  tropical ;  but  one, 
T.  hippotrichioides,   is  not  uncommon  in  ,  i 
England  In  cellars  or  damp  rooms,  on  old  •  i 
matting  made  of  Scirpus  lacustris,  or  on  , 
hemp  sacks.    The  plant  Is  about  the  thick-  \ 
ness  of  a  horsehair,  much  branched,  and 
bearing  ovate  fruit  scattered  over  the  stem 
or  b'-anches.     As  far  as  this  species  is  con- 
cerned, the   genus  seems  the  .«iime  with 
lihizoinnrpha   as  defined    by  Fries.     The 
asci  are  at  length  absorbed,  and  the  dark 
elliptic  sporidia  seem  naked.      [M.  J.  B.] 

THAMNOPTERIS.  A  genus  of  asple- 
nioid  ferns,  with  thick  erect  candices,  and 
simple  coriaceous  fronds,  remarkable  In 
the  asplenioid  group  for  the  submarginal 
vein,  which  unites  the  apices  of  the  pa- 
rallel forked  oblique  veins,  and  by  the 
long  narrow  linear  crowded  indusiate  sort. 
The  typical  species  is  often  called  the 
Bird's-nest  Pern,  and  has  been  severally 
called  Asplcnium  Nidiis  and  Nenttopteria 
vulgaris ;  it  Is  represented,  growing  on  a 
Ficus,  in  Platp  lo,  flg.  /.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Eastern,  their 
head-quarters  being  India,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia, 
Ac.  One  of  the  finest  Is  T.  Mustpfolia,  a 
native  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     [T.  31.] 

THAPSIA.  The  plants  belon^ng  to 
this  genus  of  Vmbelliferce  were  In  very 
ancient  times  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal products— the  Cyrenean  Silphium  or 
Laser  Cyreuiacum  being   generally   sup-  1 1 
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I  posed  to  Iiave  Ih««?ii  the  produce  of  one  of 
I  them.   The  «i>f  cies  are  herbaceous  peren- 
]  nl.ils,  with  ilie  lower  leaves  once  twice  or 
I  thrice  pinnated,  or  sometimes  even  more 
hlirhly  divided,  and  the  upt>er  ones  reduced 
to  the  sheathing  stalk  only.   Their  dowers 
are  disposed  in  large   compound    many- 
rayed  umbels,  with  few  or  no  invitlucral 
loaves ,  and  they  have  the  rim  of  their  cnlyx 
flve-toothcd,  and  the  points  of  their  Hlip- 
ilc  yellow-coloured  petals  turned  in.  Their 
fmits  are  flattened  from  the  hack ,  each 
half  having  Ave  primary  and  four  secondary 
ribs,  the  two  side  ones  of  the  latter  !)elng 
expanded  into  thin  entire  wings.    About  a 
dozen  species  have  »>een  described,  but  half 
of  them  are  now  ref«'rred  to  other  genera. 
The  true  species  of  Thapsia  are  all  natives 
1  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   T.  garganica  is  a  native  of  South- 
em  Europe  tmm  Spain  to  (treece,  and  also 
I  of  Algeria,  when*  it  is  called  Drias,  and  is 
:  considered  by  the  natives  to  be  a  speclflc 


Tbaptia  garganicap 

against  pains  of  all  kind?,  every  part  of 
the  plant  being  held  to  )ie  of  equal  efflcacy. 
To  canieU,  li«>wever.  It  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Us  root  id  purgative.  T.Silphion,  often  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  is 
found  on  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyrene, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  produced 
the  gum-resin  known  to  the  ancients  ns 
Laser  Cyrenlacum,  sometimes  called  Asa- 
duicis  t<»  distinguish  it  from  Asa-foptida, 
both  of  these  being  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  Silphion.asalso  were  other 
umbellifers.  Representations  of  it  occur 
on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  fA.  S.] 

THA8PIUM.  A  genus  of  North  Ameri- 
can orthosperraous  Vmbelli/era;,  consisting 
of  perennial  herbs,  wJth  ternately  or  bl- 
ternately  divided  leaves,  the  radical  ones 
sometimes  undivided,  and  the  umbels  ter- 
minal or  opposite  the  leaves,  without  an 
involucre,  and  with  three-leaved  and  one- 
sided involucels.  The  calyx-limb  is  mi- 
nutely toothed ;  the  elliptical  petsls  are 
prolonged  into  a  long  inflexed  point ;  the 
styles  are  slender,  as  long  as  the  ovary,  and 


somewhat  divergent ;  the  elliptical  fruit 
Is  not  contracted  at  the  sides,  and  the 
convex  carpels  have  five  equidistant 
winged  ribs,  while  the  Intervals  contain 
sinule  vittae,  and  the  commissure  has  two. 
The  genus  differs  from  Zizia  only  in  the 
structure  of  the  fruit.  Its  popular  Ame- 
rican name  is  Meadow  Parsnip.    [W  C] 

THATCH.  CaJypironoma  Steartzii,  and 
Copemiaa  tectorum.  — ,  PALMETTO.  Thri- 
nax  parviflora.  — ,  SILVEIL  Thrinax 
argentetL 

THATCH-TREE.  A  name  applied  to 
palms  generally  In  the  West  Indies. 

THAULAY    See  Thalat. 

THfi.  (Pr.)  The  name  given  to  various 
plants  of  which  tea-like  infusions  are 
made.  —  A  POITLON.  Psoralea  glcmdu- 
losa.  —  BOU,  Thea  Bohea.  —  D'AMfi- 
RigUE.  Caprana  bifiora.  —  D'EUUOPE. 
Veronica  ojflcinalis.  —  DE  LA  MARTI- 
NigUE.  Capraria  bifiora.  —  DE  LAMER 
DU  8UD.  Leptotpermum  acoparium.  — 
DE  LA  NOUVELLE  HOLLANDE.  Smilax 
glycyphylla.  —  DE  LA  NOUVELLE 
JEHSBY.  CeanothiLS  americanus.  — 
D'OSWEGO  Monarda  didyma,  —  DE 
8ANTE.  Capraria  bifiora.  —  DE  8TM0N 
PAULL  Myrica  Gale.  —  DES  ANTIL- 
LES. Capraria  bifiora,  —  DES  A  PA- 
LACHES.  Pnnoa  glabgr.  also  Viburnum 
coMinoidea.  —  DESJESUITES.  Psoralea 
americana;  also  Ambrina  ambrosioides.  — 
DU  LABRADOR.  Ledum  latifolinm.  — 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Ambrina  ambrogioideg, 
—  DU   PARAGUAY.    Ilex  paraguayensis. 

THEACEiE.  Mirbel's  name  for  the 
TerMtromiaceoB. 

THEA.  A  genus  of  TemgtriimiacetB.  A 
few  modern  botanists  combine  the  two 
well-known  genera,  Thea  and  Camellia, 
adopting  for  the  genus  the  name  Camellia, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  ;  but  as  they 
have  from  the  time  of  Linnaeus  down- 
wards been  regarded  by  the  majority  as 
distinct,  we  shall  here  consider  them  so, 
more  especially  too  as  improved  and  bet- 
ter-marked characters  forthelr  distinction 
have  lately  been  pointed  out.  Thea,  as 
now  defined,  is  characterised  by  the  calyx 
consisting  of  five  persistent  sepals  with 
bracts  at  the  base,  by  the  Inner  or  free 
series  of  stamens  agreeing  in  number 
with  the  petals  (viz.,  five  seven  or  eight), 
and  by  having  only  three  styles;  while 
CamelliaYiBSi  numerous  deciduous  sepals, 
double  as  many  free  stamens  as  petals, 
and  normally  five  styles,  though  these  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  four  or  even  three. 
Another  distinction  consists  in  the  flowers 
of  Thea  being  turned  downwards,  whilst 
those  of  Camellia  are  erect.  The  fruit  of 
Thea  is  three-celled,  usually  with  only  one 
seed  In  each  cell,  and  splits  at  maturity 
through  the  cells  into  three  %'alve8,  each 
of  which  has  a  partition  down  its  middle. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  Upper  India, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  Tea-plant  cultivated  In  all 
these   countries.  It   contains   five   other 
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species,  noue  of  which,  howerer,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  tea.  All  are 
evergreens,  and  either  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  shining  leathery  leaves  and 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  either 
solitary  or  in  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils. 

The   native  country  of   the  Tea-plant, 
like  that  of  many  others  which  have  been 
long   cultivated    by  man,    Is   uncertain. 
Hitherto  the  only  country  in  which  it  has 
been    found  in  a    really  wild   state    is 
I  Upper  Assam ;   but   China,  where  it  has 
.  for  so   many  centuries   been  most   ex- 
;  tensively  cultivated,  has  not  yet  received 
j  so  thorough   an    exploration   by  botani- 
cal  travellers   as   to  warrant    the  assei^ 
j  tion    that  it   is  not    indigenous  to  any 


Tlica  TtriOi*. 

part  of  that  vast  empire.  A  Jcipanese 
tradition,  however,  which  ascribes  its  in- 
troduction to  China  to  an  Indian  Buddhist 
priest  who  visited  that  country  in  the 
sixth  century,  favours  the  supposition  of 
Its  Indian  origin. 

It  was  at  one  time  commonly  supposed 
that  the  two  well-marked  sorts  of  Tea, 
Black  and  Green,  were  the  produce  of  dis- 
tinct species  ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  proved 
that  the  Chinese  manufacture  the  different 
kinds  indiscriminately  from  the  same 
plant ;  and  botanists  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  two  supposed  Chinese 
species,  called  J.  Bohea  and  T.  viridis,  are 
nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  species,  for  which  Linnaeus' 
name,  T.  chirunsiSt  is  adopted,  and  of 
which  the  Assam  Tea-plant  (sometimes 
called  T.assamica)  is  merely  a  third  va- 
riety, or  perhaps,  indeed,  the  wild  type. 

Though  the  produce  of  the  same  variety 
of  the  Tea-plant,  the  Black  and  Green 
Teas  prepared  for  exportation  are  mainly 
the  growth  of  different  districts  of  China, 
the  Black  Tea  district  being  situated  in 
the  provinces  of  Fokien  and  Kiangsi,  and 
the  Green  In  Chekiang  and  Nganwhi; 
"but  the  two  kinds  may  be  produced  in 
either  district,  the  difference  being  caused 
Boiely  by  the  diverse  methods  of  prepsr 
ration.  For  the  manufacture  of  Black 
Tea  the  freshly-gathered  leaves,  freed  from 


extraneous  moisture  by  a  short  exposure 
In  the  open  air,  ere  thrown  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time  into  round  flat  Iron  pans, 
and  exposed  to  gentle  flrc-heat  for  about 
Ave  minutes,  which  renders  them  soft  and 
pliant,  and  causes  them  to  give  off  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture.  After  this  they 
are  emptied  out  into  bamboo  sieves,  and 
whilst  still  hot  repeatedly  squeezed  and 
rolled  In  the  hands  to  give  them  their 
twist  or  curl.  They  are  next  shaken  out 
on  large  screens,  and  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  the  shade  for  two  or  three  days; 
and  flnally  exposed  in  iron  pans  to  a  slow 
and  steady  fire-heat  until  completely  dried, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  in  constant 
motion  to  prevent  burning.  The  chief 
difference  In  the  manufacture  of  genuine 
Green  Tea  consists  in  the  leaves  l>elng  so 
long  exposed  to  the  air  after  rolling  that 
fermentation  does  not  take  place,  and  in 
not  being  subjected  to  such  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  final  drying,  but  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
Green  Tea  consumed  In  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica is  coloured  artificially  by  the  Chinese 
to  suit  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish a  great  number  of  varieties  of 
Tea,  some  of  which  sell  for  as  much  as 
50fi.  per  lb. ;  but  these  fine  kinds  will  not 
hear  a  sea-voyage,  und  are  used  only  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  China  and  Russia, 
to  which  countrj'  they  are  carried  over- 
land. In  ordinsry  commerce  four  kinds  ct 
Black  and  six  of  Green  Tea  are  recognised^ 
but  the  difference  between  them  consists 
chiefly  in  size,  the  several  kinds  being  ob- 
tained by  sif  Jng.  The  principal  Black 
Teas  are— Bo/im,l  he  coarsest  kind,  but  now 
seldom  if  ever  imported,  Congou,  which 
fc^rms  the  bulk  of  our  tea;  Souchovg  and 
Pekoe,  both  finer  and  dearer  kinds ,  while 
the  Green  Teas  are  Hyson  Skin,  Ttcankay 
Hyaon,  Young  Ilyson,  Imperial,  and  Gun- 
powder—the  latter  being  the  smallest, 
closest  curled,  and  generally  the  youngest 
leaves,  and  the  Hyson  Skin  the  largest, 
least  curled,  and  oldest. 

Tea  was  introduced  Into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  some  time  in 


the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  does  net  appear  to  have  made 
Its  way  into  England  before  a.d.  1660; 
and  although  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany turned  their  attention  to  the  tea- 
trade  in  1678,  when  they  Imported 4,713  lbs , 
it  was  still  a  rarityat  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  official  trade  accounts 
commence  In  1725,  in  which  year  370,323  lbs. 
were  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Half  a  century  later  the  quantity  had 
risen  to  5,648,188  lbs.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  23,730,150  lbs.;  i 
while  in  1861  it  was  no  less  than  77,949,464  \ 
lbs.,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  latter  i 
quantity  amounting  to  6,621,320/.,  the  duty 
being  Is.  5<f.per  pound.  In  1863  upwards  of 
136,000,000  lbs.  were  imported,  of  whirh 
85,206,779  lbs.  were  entered  for  home  con-  ! 
sumption.  At  present  the  duty  is  6d.  per  lb. 

Physiologists  are  not  thoroughly  agreed  i 
as  to  the  effeata  of  tea  upon  the  human 
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«j-?tcni.  Its  moRt  active  principles  are 
tlitinr  !Uid  %  volatile  oil,  to  which  latter  Its 
llavour  and  oilour  are  due,  and  which 
p().-!.e.s.ir»  narrotirnnd  intoxicating proper- 
,  lirs  ;  liut  It  also  coniniii8  flft<»en  iwrcent.  of 
irlutcn  or  nutritioiifl  matter,  and  more 
than  twonty-flve  i>cr  c^'iit.  of  tannin.  The 
lite  I»n)fe88or  Johnntoiie  endeavoured  to 
I'x plain  Itsarthmby  statinff  that  the  theine 
k-.-><(>tu-d  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  con- 
H>|ii('ntly  lessened  the  necessity  for  and 
t!i  1-*  htood  in  the  place  of  food,  while  the 
k' KtiMi  actually  nourlslicd  the  body;  but 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  recently  shown 
tlirm<  statements  to  be  fallacious,  only  a 
trilling  proportion  of  the  gluten  being 
taktn  up  by  bolllng-water,  and  the  thcine 
promoting  instead  of  retarding  vital  ac- 
tion, thereby  increaj«ine  the  bodily  waste. 
He  sums  up  Its  acti«)n  thus  :— *  It  lnc.n»a«;es 
the  asMiinilsthm  of  food,  both  of  the  0esh 
and  heat-forming  kinds;  and  with  abun- 
dance of  food  it  must  promote  nutrition, 
whilst  in  the  absence  of  sufflcient  foo<l  it 
iucreases  the  waste  of  the  body.'    [A.  S.] 

THEC.B.  A  terra  sometimes  used  for 
the  capsules  of  mosses,  or  for  the  ascl  of 
funol  and  lichens,  but  now  generally  ex- 
pU)ded  as  unnecessary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

THECA  PHORE.    The  stalk  of  an  ovary. 

THKET-SEB,  orTHITSEE.  Mdauarrhcea 
^udtiitiysmia,  which  yields  the  varnish  of 
\  Martuban. 

!  THEINE.  A  crystalline  principle  found 
in  tea  and  a  few  other  vegetable  substances. 
,  It  is  considered  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
I  with  the  caffeiiu  of  coffee,  and  the  ffuaror 
,  nine  of  guaraua.    See  Tuka. 

I      THEKBL.    A  rhilinn  name  for  the  pur- 
gative diuretic  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
I  Chceradodia  chilcnsis. 

THELEOPHYTON.  A  genus  of  Cheno- 
podiacea,  from  the  sandy  coast  of  Tas- 
mania. They  are  smooth  herbs  covered 
with  watery  pai>lllip,  the  stems  prostrate, 
bearing  monoecious  flowers— the  females 
axillary,  tlie  males  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  They  differ  from  Atriplex  in 
habit.  In  the  flve-lobed  calyx  of  the  msle 
flowers,  and  In  the  urcef)late  two-lobed 
calyx  (brncts  of  some  authors)  which  en- 
closes the  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.] 

THELEPHORA.  A  genus  of  Fungi, 
which  was  formerly  almost  of  the  same 
extent  as  the  natural  order  Auricttlarini, 
but  is  now  confined  to  those  species  whose 
hynienium  shows  slight  traces  of  papillas 
or  veins,  and  Is  confluent  with  the  pileus, 
which  has  no  cuticle  and  is  of  a  fibrous 
texture.  The  veins  and  papills.  It  should 
be  observed,  are  not  distinct  growths,  as 
in  the  lower  Agarieini  or  Hydnei,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  structure  of  the 
pileus.  The  more  highly  developed  species 
have  a  central  stem,  with  a  regular  pileus. 
To  these  succeed  others,in  which  the  pileus 
is  variously  divided,  still  retaining  a  stem; 
and  then,  through  a  series  of  lateral-stem- 
med or  stemless  species,  we  arrive  at  those 


which  are  toully  resupinatc.    Amongst 
the  latter  we  have   one   or  two  which 
are  injurious  to  fabricated  timber,  espe- 
cially T.  puteana,  which  is  extremely  hy- 
groiuetrlc.    They  may,  however,  readily  be 
destroyed  by  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.    The  species  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  especially  abundant 
and  prominent  In  the  United  States ;  but 
the  finest,  amongst  which  Is  T.  detidritiea 
(Which  without  sufficient  reason  has  been 
erected  Into  a  distinct  genus,  because  It 
exhibitsthetyplcai  characters  of  27U/cpiim-a  I 
more  perfectly  than  others),  are  essentially  . 
tropical.    We  possess,  however,  some  beau-  | 
tlful  representatives,  amongst  which  T. 
earyophyllaa,   with    Its  funnel-shaped  or  j 
variously  incised  pileus,  is  the  most  Inte- 
resting.   T.  laciniata  is  perhaps  the  most 
rx)mmon,  and  is  abundant  everywhere  In 
heathy  plnewoods,  attaining  often  a  con-  | 
siderable  size.    Some  of  the  species  are  uu-  ; 
pleasantly  distinguished  by  their  disagree- 
able smell.    The  best-known  is  T.  ptUmata,  | 
but  this  Is  far  surpassed  by  T.  fastidioaa :  i 
both  are  British  species.  [M.  J.  B.]     i 

THBLESPERHA.  A  genns  of  Compo- 
8it€P,  comprising  a  Brazilian  perennial, 
with  much-divided  leaves  and  terminal 
flower-heads,  surrounded  by  a  double  in- 
volucre, whose  outer  series  of  scales  are 
shorter  than  the  Inner,  which  are  some- 
what united  together.    The  receptacle  Is 

I  covered  with  membranous  scales,  whitest 
thelrmarglns.  and  bears  a  number  of  yellow 
tubular  five-toothed  florets.    The  fruits 

I  are  somewhat  compressed,  and  surmounted 
by  a  two-awned  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THBLTGONUM.  A  genus  of  Chenopodi- 
acea,  which  however  is  referred  by  some 
authors  to  Urticme«a,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  stipules.  It  consists  of  a 
smooth  somewhat  succulent  herb.  Inhabit- 
ing the  Mediterranean  region,  with  stalk- 
ed oval  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite, 
the  upper  alternate.  The  flowers  are  sessile 
axillary  and  monoecious ;  the  maled  two  or 
three  together,  bractless,  with  a  two- 
leaved  perlgone,  and  twelve  to  twenty 
stamens;  and  the  females  one  to  three, 
with  numerous  bracts.  The  capsule  is 
leathery,  indehlscent,  with  a  single  horse- 
shoe-shaped seed.  T.  Cynocrambe  is  sub- 
acrid  and  slightly  purgative,  but  Is  some- 
times used  as  a  potherb.  CJ.  T.  S.] 

THBLYMITRA.  A  rather  extensive  ge- 
nus of  terrestrial  orchids,  belonging  to  the 
N-~"—  The  perianth  is  regular,  spread- 
in  the  labellum  sessile,  spurless. 
Tl  lerbs,  with  fascicled  or  tuberous 
ro  lie  the  stems  have  one  sheathing 
le  bear  the  blue  white  pink  or 
ye  rers  in  loose  spikes.  This  genus 
m  ecognised  from  all  others  by 
hi  le  segments  of  the  perianth 
ai  !  labellum  nearly  equal,  and  the 
he  sd  column  enclosing  the  sub- 
er  ler.  All  the  described  species, 
wi.u  «uo  exception  of  one,  T.  javanica, 
which  Is  found  In  the  mountains  of  Java, 
are  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.   The 
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name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
thelits  'a  woman  'and  mitra  *  a  cap,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  hood-shaped  column.  Mac- 
donaldia  is  generally  referred  to  this 
genus.  CW.  B.  HJ 

THELYPTERIS.    Lastrea. 

THEOBROMA.  This  genus  Is  named 
from  the  Greek  words  theoa  *  god '  and  bro- 
ma  'food,'  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
known  Cacao  or  Chocolate  being  the  pro- 
duce of  its  seeds.  It  is  a  group  of  tropi- 
cal American  Byttneriaceoe,  consisting  of 
eight  or  ten  species  of  small  trees,  with 
large  entire  leaves,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the  old 
branches  and  stems,  and  producing  large 
flve-celled  more  or  less  pentagonal  fruits, 
with  a  thick  tough  almost  woody  rind, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds  era- 
bedded  In  pulp.  The  seeds  are  destitute 
of  albumen,  and  have  large  thick  crumpled 
oily  cotyledons.  The  flowers  have  a  deeply 
five-parted  calyx ;  five  hooded  petals  ter- 
minated by  spatula-shaped  or  roundish 
appendages;  ten  stamens  united  together 
at  the  bottom,  five  being  sterile  and  alter- 
nate with  the  petals,  and  five  fertile  and 
opposite  or  enclosed  in  them,  each  of  the 
latter  bearing  two  double-celled  anthers; 
and  a  five-cleft  style. 

T.  Cacao  was  the  first-known  species  of 
the  genus,  and  the  Cacao  or  Cocoa  of  com- 
merce is  now  usually  said  to  be  produced 
by  it,  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of 
the  other  species  afford  a  considerable 


Tbeobroma  Cacao. 

portion.  It  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high ;  and 
has  large  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  fiowers  with  a  rose-coloured 
calyx  and  yellowish  petals.  Its  fruits  vary 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  three 
to  five  in  breadth,  and  are  oblong,  blunt, 
and  marked  with  ten  elevated  ribs  running 
lengthways.  Each  fruit  contains  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  seeds,  and  it  is  from 


these  that  the  Cacao  is  prepared.  When 
ripe  the  fruits  turn  yellow  outside  ;  and 
they  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  after- 
wards split  open  and  the  seeds  removed. 
Tl>e.-e  are  then  made  to  undergo  a  slight 
amount  of  fermentation  or  sweating,  last- 
ing from  one  to  two  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  their  colour;  and  are  after- 
I  wards  exposed  to  the  sun  daily  for  about 
{  three  weeks,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dr>',  when  they  are  packed  for  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Cacao-tree  is 
ei»read  over  the  greater  part  of  Tropical 
America;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Cacao- 
seeds  brought  to- England  cdhies  from  our 
West  Indian  Colonies,  principally  from 
Trinidad  and  Grenada.  In  1863  our  imports 
amounted  to  9,592,965  lbs.,  but  only  4,106,4«8 
lbs.  were  for  home  consumption,  the  re- 
mainder being  re-exported.  An  import 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  is  charged 
upon  them.  To  prepare  them  for  use  the 
seeds  are  roasted  in  revolving  metal  cy- 
linders, then  bruised  to  loosen  their  skins 
(which  are  removed  by  fanning),  and  the 
cotyledons,  commonly  called  •cocoa-nibs,' 
afterwards  crushed  and  ground  between 
heated  rollers,  which  softens  the  oily  mat- 
ter, and  reduces  them  to  an  uniform  pasty 
consistence.  This  is  then  mixed  with  vari- 
able amounts  of  sugar  and  starch  to  form 
the  difftrent  kinds  of  cocoa,  or  sweetened 
and  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  other  sub- 
stances for  the  formation  of  chocolate. 

As  an  article  of  food  cocoa  is  exceeding- 
ly valuable,  from  the  large  amount  of  nu- 
tritive matter  It  contains ;  but  as  a  refresh- 
ing beverage  It  is  much  inferior  to  either 
tea  or  coffee,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
(50  per  cent.)  of  fat  which  it  contains, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  while 
with  tea  or  coffee  only  an  infusion  is  drunk. 
It  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  which  is 
cnMed  theobromine.  The  European  consump- 
tion of  Cacao-seeds  is  estimated  at  nearly 
forty  millions  of  pounds,  the  Spaniards 
being  the  largest  consumers.  [A.  S.] 

THEOBROMINE.  The  peculiar  princi- 
ple of  cocoa. 

THBO-METL.    Agave  7%eometl, 

THEOPHRASTACE.S!.  A  small  order 
proposed  by  Alphonse  DecandoUe  torTheo- 
phrasta  and  a  few  allied  small  genera, 
which  differ  from  oth erJf j/mnace<E  chiefly 
In  the  presence  of  scales  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  alternating  with  Its  lobes.  It 
is  more  frequently  reduced  to  a  tribe  of 
Mvr8ina,cecB. 

THEOPHRASTA.  Th\B  germs  ot  Myrsi- 
nacece  comprises  a  few  noble-looking 
shrubs,  with  unbranched  stems,  bearing 
at  the  top  tufts  of  long  rigid  spiny  holly- 
like leaves,  from  the  axils  of  some  of 
which  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced. The  calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  flve-lobed, 
with  Ave  fleshy  scales  in  its  throat,  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
with  the  five  stamens;  the  anthers  con- 
verge into  a  cone,  their  connectives  being 
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al»o  prulouRod  In  the  form  of    a  sharp 

point ;  the  ovuy  ii  oue-celled,  with  a  cen- 

,    tral  placenta;  and  the  fruit  Is  succulent. 

j    Ittssald  that  a  kind  of  bread  Is  made  from 

,    the  seeds  of   T.  Justitei  in  San  Duniingo, 

\    where  the  phuit  is  known  as  Le  petit  Coco. 

! '  From  their  handsome  foliage  tliUaud  other 

ftpecies  are  very  ornamental  in  hothouses 

In  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

'       THEOPTXI&    The  name  of  a  perennial 

'    herb,  with  leafy  stem  and  umbellate  flow- 

'    ers,  belonging   to    the  PrimtOacea.    The 

I    cMlyx  is  five  to  six-parted,  its  segments 

fflandular ;  the  corolla  la  not  described ; 

;    the  style  is  undivided :  the  capsule  five  to 

'    six-vaived;  ami  the  seeds  furnished  with 

three  wings.    The  single  species  of  this 

genus  is  a  native  of  ChiU.  [iL  T.  M.] 

THERESA.  A  genus  of  Labiata  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Chill,  a  plant 
nearly  related  to  Scutellaria,  differing 
chiefly  in  having  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
almost  entire.  [W.  C] 

1 HERB8IA.  A  genus  of  Liliacete  pro- 
posed by  Koch  to  receive  the  FritUlaria 
persica,  which  has  the  scaly  bulb  and 
much  of  the  habit  of  the  true  lilies.  It 
differs  from  both  FritUlaria  and  LUium.  in 
the  hypogynous  insertion  of  the  stamens, 
and  the  inconspicuous  stigma.  T.  persiea 
is  a  tallish  glaucous  plant,  with  the  leaves 
ohliquely  twisted  (somewhat  as  in  those  of 
AlslrUmeria),  and  a  terminal  raceme  of 
drooping  green  and  purplish  flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  a  second 
species,  which  has  the  fetid  odour  of  the 
crown-imperial,  has  been  lately  added 
from  the  district  between  Beyrout  and 
Damascus.  [J-T.  8.] 

THERM0PST8.  A  genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous LeguminoacB,  comprising  a  number 
of  North  Asiatic  and  American  herbs,  with 
palmate  downy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters.  The  calyx  is  irregu- 
larly flve-cleft :  the  standard  is  roundish, 
notched,  reflected  at  the  sides,  as  large  as 
the  wings ;  the  stamens  are  ten  in  number, 
and  distinct ;  the  ovary  many-ovuled ;  the 
stigma  terminal.  The  fruit  is  a  linear  or 
curved  compressed  legume.  T.  fabacea 
from  North  America,  T.  lanuolata  from 
Siberia,  and  other  species  are  cultivated  In 
gardens  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THESIDM.  A  genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Santa- 
lacecB,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters :— Perianth 
four  to  flve-cleft,  persistent;  stamens  with 
a  small  tuft  of  hair  at  the  base ;  stigma 
simple ;  fruit  crowned  by  the  perianth.  The 
genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  T.  lino- 
phyllum,  the  Bastard  Toadflax,  a  humble 
spreading  plant,  with  very  narrow  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  simple  or  branched  leafy 
racemes  of  minute  white  flowers,  which 
are  stalked,  and  furnished  each  with  three 
bracts.  It  is  a  plant  of  uncommon  oc- 
currence, growing  in  high  chalky  pastures. 
None  of  the  foreign  species  possess  at- 
tractive properties.  [C.  A.  J.] 


THESPESIA.  A  small  genus  of  entire- 
leaved  tropical  trees  beioo^ng  to  iheMai- 
vaeea,  characterised  by  its  flowers  baring 
an  entire-rimmed  calyx,  surrounded  bju 
outer  calyx  or  Involucre  of  three  leim, 
which  soon  falls  ofl!;  by  Its  simple  Etjrle, 
furrowed  towards  the  thickened  top  and 
liearing  flve  distinct  sti^nuis ;  and  bjits 
bard,  almost  woody,  and  generally  nnopeo- 
ing  flve-celled  fruits,  tbe  cells  of  wbid 
contain  several  large  obovoid  seeds. 

T.  pojmtnea,  the  best-known  species,  is 
an  extremely  common  tree  on  tbe  tn- 
shores  of  most  eastern  tropical  countries, 
and  also  in  Western  Africa,  the  West 
Indies.  South  America,  and  the  Pirific 
Islands.  It  forms  a  tree  forty  or  flftj  lea 
high,  and  has  a  dense  head  of  foliage, <a 
account  of  which  it  is  called  the  Unibrelii- 
tree  in  some  countries,  and  is  planted  in 
many  tropical  districts  for  the  sake  of  iu 
shade,  and  for  forming  avenues.  Its  ktres 
are  large  roundish  heart-shaped  and 
pointed ;  and  its  flowers,  which  like  tboae 
of  many  mallowworts  are  large  and  showy, 
are  at  first  yellow  with  a  purple  centnl 
8pot,but  change  altogether  to  purple  before 
they  die  off  in  the  evening.  Several  psn« 
of  the  tree  are  applied  to  useful  purposes 
The  inner  bark  of  the  young  brsncfaea 
yields  a  tough  fibre,  fit  for  cordage,  and 
used  in  Demerara  for  making  coffee-bags, 
and  the  finer  pieces  of  it  for  cigar  enve- 
lopes. The  wood  is  considered  almost  iode- , 
structible  under  water,  and  is  therefore 
used  for  boatbuilding ;  besides  which  its 
hardness  and  durability  render  it  ^-alnaMe 
for  cablnetmaking  and  building  purposes, 
while  in  Ceylon  it  Is  employed  forgoa- 
stocks.  The  flower-buds  and  unripe 
fruits  yield  a  viscid  yellow  juice,  useful 
as  a  dye,  and  a  thick  deep  red-coloured  oil  | 
Is  expressed  from  tUe  seeds.  [A  &]    I 

TEESPIB.  A  genus  oi  Aeteraeea  or 
CompoaiUB,  comprising  certahi  Indiao 
herbs,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  axiUarr  or 
terminal  flower-stalks,  bearing  small 
flower-heads,  surrounded  by  involucres  <A 
numerous  oblong  scales.  The  receptacle 
is  flat,  and  bears  a  number  of  tubular 
florets,  the  outer  of  which  are  female.  Uie  , 
central  male.  The  fruits  arc  surmounted 
by  a  short  pappus  of  seven  or  eight 
whitish  or  reddish  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THEVKTIA.  An  American  genus  <rf 
ApocynacecR,  formerly  combined  with  tlie 
Asiatic  genus  Cerbera,  flt)m  whicn  its 
single  two-celled  ovary  and  winged  seeds 
distinguish  It.  The  half  dozen  species 
belonging  to  it  are  shruDs  or  small  trees. 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  Islands  suid 
Tropical  America  from  Mexico  to  Brasfl 
and  Peru.  Their  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
their  flower-cymes  terminal  or  lateraL 
The  flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  with 
numerous  glands  at  the  base  inside;  a 
salver^shaped  corolla,  with  tbe  tube  en- 
larging uwards,  and  closed  in  above  them 
by  flve  scales,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring-like  flvc-notched  disk.  ' 
The  fruits  are  slightly  fleshy,  and  contain  • 
a  bard  stone,  divided  into  two  cells,  cadi 
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cell  containing  two  Blightly  winged  seeds 
T.  neriifolia  has  large  saffron-coloured 
Rowers  three  Inches  in  length,  and  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  Tropical  America 
as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  or  for  mak- 
ing hedges.  Its  bark  is  reputed  to  possess 
powerful  febrifugal  properties,  while  its 
milky  juice  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  its 
fruits  are  likewise  regarded  as  noxious, 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Seemann,  a 
gentleman  In  Panama  ate  four  of  them 
when  a  boy,  without  injury.  [A.  S.J 


An  Indian  name  for  Shorea 


THEYA. 
robusta. 

THIBAUDIA.     A  beautiful   genus   of 
raccinlaceous  shrubs,   chiefly    found   In 
Peru  and  New  Grenada,  though  the  species 
of  one  group,  forming  the  genus  Agapetes 
of  some  authors,  are  met  with  In  India, 
Java,  and  Madagascar.  They  have  leathery 
evergreen   leaves,  and  axillary  racemes 
(Sometimes  collected  in  great  fascicles  at  < 
the  ends  of  the  shoots)  of  very  handsome  I 
tabular  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  i 
frequently  scarlet,  sometimes  tipped  with 
green  or  yellow.    The  calyx-tube  is  con-  I 
Date  with    the    ovary,    its     limb    four- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  Is  conically  tubulose,  , 
with  a  flve-toothed  limb ;  the  stamens  are 
ten  in  number,  the  anthers  two-horned  at 
the  apex ,  and  the  ovary  is  fl  ve-celled,  with 
I  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  globose  , 
berry  is  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  j 
Some  of  the  species  are  to  be  met  with  iu  . 
the  hothouses  of  thla  country.      [T.  M.] 

THINOGBTON.  A  genus  of  Atropaeea 
{Solanacece)  comprising  an  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  the  seashores  of  Columbia. 
The  calyx  is  flve-toothed?  the  corolla  funnel 
or  bell-shaped;  the  stamens  five,  of  une- 
qual length,  the  anthers  opening  longitu- 
dinally ;  and  the  ovary  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  a  style,  which  Is  dilated  at  the 
top.  The  fruit  Is  berry-like,  and  enclosed 
in  the  enlarged  calyx.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  thin  '  the 
eeashore '  and  geiton  *  near  to,*  In  reference 
to  the  habitat  of  the  phut.         [M  T.  M.] 

THISANTHA  A  small  group  of  plants 
formerly  included  in  and  formmg  a  sec- 
tlou  of  Orasntla,  the  tyi>e  of  the  order  of 
houseleeks  It  Is  entirely  confined  to 
South  Africa,  and  Is  composed  of  little 
annual  succulent  herbs,  with  forking 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers— 
the  lower  ones  solitary  In  the  forks  of  the 
stems,  and  the  upper  clustered.  They 
have  a  five-cut  calyx,  a  five-parted  corolla, 
nve  stamens  alternate  with, and  shorter 
than  the  corolla  segments,  and  five  free 
ovaries  (without  scales)  ripening  into  as 
many  follicles,  each  containing  not  more 
than  two  seeds.  [A.  6.] 

THISMIA.  A  small  leafless  erect  herb 
from  the  Tenasserim  coast,  the  place  of 
the  leaves  occupied  by  small  scales ;  the 
flowers  few.  In  a  terminal  raceme,  rather 
large  for  the  plant,  of  a  yellow  colour  var 
rlegated  with  red.  It  forms  a  genus  of 
Burmanniacete,  distinguished  by  its  regu- 


lar campanulate  perianth,  with  six  lobes,  of 
which  five  are  produced  into  long  tails ;  by 
Its  six  stamens;  and  by  Its  one-celled 
ovary,  with  three  parietal  placentas. 

THISTLE  Cardutu.  — ,  BLESSED. 
Cfniciu  benedictu8.  —,  CARLINE.  Carlina. 
— ,  COTTON,  Onopordon  AcarUhium.  —, 
CREEPING.  Ciraium  arvenae.  —,  DIS- 
TAFF. Carthamu8  lanatus.  — ,  FISH- 
BONE. CJuimcepeuce  Casabcna.  — ,  FUL- 
LER'a  J)ipsacti8  Pullonum.  — ,  GLOBE. 
Echinopa.  — ,  GOLDEN.  Scolymus;  also 
Protea  Scolymus.  — ,  HOLY.  Cardutu 
{Silybum)  marianta.  — ,  HORSE.  Ciraium. 
—,  JERSEY.  Centaurea  Iftnardi.  —.MELON. 
Melocactua.  — ,  MEXICAN.  ErythroUena 
amspicua.  — ,  MILK.  Silybum  (or  Carduua) 
marianum.  — ,  MUSK.  Carduua  nutans. 
— ,  OUR  LADY'S.  Silybum  marianum.  — , 
PLUME.  Ciraium ;  also  applied  to  Carduus 
lanceolatu3,  and  some  other  species  having 
a  feathery  pappus.  — ,  SAFFRON.  Cartha- 
mua  tinctoriua.  — ,  ST.  BARNAbY'S. 
Centaurea  aolatitiaHa.  — ,  SCOTTISH.  Ono- 
pordon  Acanthium,  one  of  the  plants  con- 
sidered to  be  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 
— ,  SOW.  Sonchua.  — ,  SPEAR.  Carduua 
lanceolatuat  generally  regarded  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Scotland.  — ,  STAR. 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  — ,  SYRIAN.  NoUy 
baaia  ayriaca.  — ,  TORCH.  Cereua.  —, 
YELLOW     Argemone  mexicana. 

THITSEE.  Melanorrhcaa  uaitatiaaima, 
the  Varnish-tree  of  Burmah. 

THLADIANTHA  duMa  Is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  Cucurbitaceee  from 
China  and  India,  forming  a  tall  scram- 
bling pale-green  pubescent  branched 
climber,  with  simple  tendrils,  broadly 
ovate-cordate  Irregularly  toothed  leaves, 
and  bright-yellow  axillary  flowers,  which 
are  dioecious.  The  males  are  dimorphous, 
with  a  campanulate  calyx-tube,  and  large 
complanate  sepals  — the  larger  flowers 
with  the  petals  nearly  free  erect,  forming 
a  campanulate  corolla  longer  than  the 
sepals,  and  the  smaller  ones  having  the 
petals  shorter  than  the  sepals;  theanthers 
are  five,  one-celled.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  the  males,  with  their 
short  style  terminated  by  reniform  capi- 
tate stigmas.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  very 
succulent,  with  about  twelve  longitudinal 
ribs  connected  by  network,  between  which 
the  surface  is  hollowed.  The  fruit  Is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  Himalayas.    [T.  M.] 

THLA8PL  A  genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the 
tribe  Thlaapidea  of  cruciferous  plants. 
The  characters  are :— Pouch  laterally  com- 
pressed, notched,  valves  winged  at  the 
back;  cells  two  to  eight-seeded.  T  arvenae, 
the  Field  Penny  Cress  or  MIthridate 
Mustard,  occurs  as  a  weed  in  cornfields,  in 
some  places  m  great  abundance.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  Inches, 
with  bright-green  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  toothed,  and  at  the  base  arrow-shaped ; 
the  stems  are  slender,  and  bear  numerous 
minute  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  very  large  orblcuhirpoucoes,  rendering 
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rh(>    plant    coiispIcuouB,  when   it   often 

I»»'rhap8  but  for  them  would  remain  un- 

noiluMl  among  other  weeds.     T.  per/olia- 

tum,  a  rare  species  occasionally  found  In 

rbalkjr  pastures,  is  best  distinguished  by 

,  Its  pouches,  which   are  inversely  heart- 

'  8hape<l.    French  :  Bourse  de  Pasteur ;  Ger- 

1  man  •  Hirte}dasche,  [C.  A.  J  J 

I      THLA8PI  BLANO  "VTVAOE.  (Pr.)  IberU 

'  gempervirens.      —   DB    LA    PETITE    ES- 

PKCE.     IberU  amara.     —   DES  JARDI- 

NIEIIS.      Iberit  umbelUUa.      —    JAUNB. 

Alygitum   Boxatile.    .—   VIVAOB.     Jberis 

semperflorena, 

'      THLIPS0CARPU8.     A  genus  of   Com- 

poitita;,  whose  species  have  a  similar  habit 

and  form  of  leaf  to  those  of  Taraxa4Mm. 

The  Involucre  consists  of  two  rows  of  or- 

,  gans— the  inner  of  numerous  erect  scales, 

the   outer  of    eight   or   nine   spreading 

bracts ;  the  corollas  are  all  strap-shaped, 

,  yellow  above,  purplish  below ;  the  outer 

'  fruits    are    compressed,   rough,  marked 

on  one  side  by  two  or  three  ridges,  the 

inner  more  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering 

towards  the  top ;  the  pappus  is  uniform, 

I  and  consists  of  two  rows— the  inner  row 

I  of    five  long    scales,   prolonged  at   the 

apex  into  a  rough  hair ;  the  outer  row  of 

numerous  rough  hairs,  shorter  than  the 

inner  series.    The  plant  is  a  native  of 

Gibraltar  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bpain. 

The  generic  name  refers  apparently  to  the 

roughness  of  the  fruit :  it  is  derived  from 

iMibo '  to  rub  against.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

TH0MA8IA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  Australia,  and  belonging  to  the 
ByttaeriaceoB.  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
star-shaped  hairs,  and  provided  with  per^ 
manent  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters,  opposite  the  leaves,  and  have 
each  a  tripartite  bract  at  the  base  of  the 
petalold  bell-shaped  flve-parted  calyx ;  a 
corolla  with  five  small  scale-like  petals, 
or  none ;  ten  stamens,  five  of  them  sterile, 
the  filaments  awl-shaped,  distinct  or 
united;  a  three-celled  ovary;  and  a  cap- 
sular fruit,  with  few  seeds,  provided  with 
a  little  strophlole  or  crest.  Five  or  six  of 
the  species  are  valued  in  this  country  as 
elegant  greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  purple,  and  the  plants  hare 
very  much  the  general  appearance  of  some 
species  of  Solanwn,  [M.  T.  M.] 

TH0MA8SINIA.  A  small  genus  estab- 
lished to  Include  several  perennial  umbel- 
liferous herbs,  which  differ  from  Angelica 
in  the  want  of  general  or  partial  invo- 
lucres ;  in  the  free  calyx,  with  Ave  ovate 
acuminate  teeth ;  in  the  roundish  fruit, 
with  five  equidistant  ribs ;  and  in  the 
acutely  carlnated  commissure  of  the  car- 
pels. The  three  species  are  natives  of  the 
•  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  C] 

TH0MP80NIA.  A  shrub,  native  of 
Madagascar,  has  been  considered  to  form 
a  separate  genus  of  Passifloracea!,  under 
the  above  name.  It  has  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  axillary  tendrils,  and  flower-stalks 


bearing  five  flowers.  These  latter  hare 
four  sepals,  four  smaller  petals,  a  corona 
of  fine  threads  arranged  in  one  row.snd 
eight  stamens.  By  these  characters  It 
may  be  distinguished.*  [M.  T.  M.]    1  j 

THONNINGIA.  A  genus  of  Balanopi0-\< 
racece,  comprising  a  fleshy  parasitical  eaf-  I 
less  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees  1 
In  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  root-  I 
stock  is  brown,  and  sends  up  flower-st&Iks  1 
clothed  with  red  scales;  the  stamens  are 
united  together  into  a  solid  colnmn, 
which  is  garnished  with  a  few  scales  to-  , 
wards  Its  base.  [M.  T.  ^] 

THORA.    BanunciUut  V^^^'^j'  ' 

THORN,  *5P*common' naJne'for  various 
thorn-bearing  trees,  especially  applied  in  • 
this  country  to  the  Orat^giu  Oxpacanika.  1 
— ,  BLACK.  Pnmus  spinosa.  — ,  BUCK. 
Rhamnus.  —,  BUFFALO.  Acadia  latro- 
num.  — ,  CAMEL'S.  Alhagi  Camelortm. 
— ,  CHRIST'S.  Paliurus  aeuleaUu.  -, 
EGYPTIAN.  Acacia  vera.  — ,  ELEPHA5T. 
Aca^na  tomentosa.  — ,  EYERGBESX. 
Crat(pgu8  Pyracantha.  — ,  6LA8T05- 
BURT.  CraUpgua  Oxyacaniha  praeot.  i 
— ,  GOATS.  Astragalus  Tragaetmiha.  — , 
HAW.  Oratcegus  Oxyacantha.  — ,  JERU- 
SALEM. Parkinsonia  aculeaia.  — ,  LILT. 
CatesbcBa  spinosa.  — ,  MOUSE.  CenUtures 
myacantha.  — ,  ORANGE.  CitriobatM. 
— ,  SALLOW.  HippophaH  rhavinoidis. 
—,  THIRSTY.  Acacia  Seyal.  — ,  WASH- 
INGTON. Oratcegus  cordata.  —.WHITE. 
Oratcegus  Oxyacantha\  also  CraUegns 
punctata,  the  hardwood  of  which  is  used 
In  Canada  for  engraving.  — ,  of  West 
Indies.  Macromeriumjamaicense.  -.WIL- 
LOW.    Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

THORN-APPLE.  Datura  &ramomHm. 

THORN-BROOM.    Ulex  europceus. 

THOROUGH-WAX,  or  THOROW-WAX. 
Bupleurum  rotundi/olium. 

THOROUGH  WORT.     EupatorimH  pw*- 
foliatum. 

THOTTEA.     A  tropical  Astatic  sbrab,  , 
constituting  a  genus  of  Aristdockiaeea.  ; 
The  stem  is  wavy,  jointed,  swollen  at  the 
joints  ;  the  leaves  entire ;  the  flowers  very 
large,  in  clusters  opposite  the  leaves;  the 
perianth  has  a  four-sided   tabe,  whldi  . 
expands  above  into  a  bell-shaped  coloured 
and  three-cleft  limb,  downy  within,  and 
somewhat  prickly  without;  the  stamesft 
are  from  thirty  to  forty  In  number,  adhe-  ; 
rent  to  a  disk  surmounting  the  ovary,  ' 
and  confluent  with  the  style ;  stigma  de-  i 
pressed,  radiate ;  fruit  rod-like,  quadrM^-  • 
gular,  two-celled.  pULT.MJ     . 

THOUINIA. 
merly  included 
different  natni 
cluslvelyapplie 
consisting  of  t 
of  climbing  h: 
and  of  Tropica: 
sometimes  slmj 
the  flowers  gro 
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slonally  replaced  by  tendrils.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number ; 
stamens  eight.  Inserted  within  a  thick 
disfc,  ovary  three-lobed,  with  a  single 
ovule  in  each  of  Its  three  compartments ; 
fruit  a  three-winged  samara.  T.pinnata 
Is  cultivated  as  a  stove-plant  in  this  coun- 
try. The  genus  is  named  In  honour  of 
M.  Thouln,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Paris.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THREE-OLEPT,  THREE-PARTED.  Split 
Into  three  parts  or  divisions,  deeper  than 
when  three-lobed. 

THREE-EDGED.  Having  three  acute 
angles  with  concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of 
many  plants. 

THREE-LOBED.  Divided  into  three 
lobes  or  segments. 

THREE- VALVED.  Applied  to  capsules 
which  open  by  three  valves  ur  divisions. 

THRELKELDIA.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Chenopodiacece,  comprising  a  smooth 
branched  undershrub,  with  alternate  semi- 
terete  leaves,  and  solitary  sessile  axillary 
flowers,  which  have  an  urceolate  perigone 
with  three  membranous  scales  within 
the  margin ;  three  stamens,  opposite 
the  scales ;  and  an  utricle  enclosed  in  the 
enlarged  flashy  perigone,  with  a  single 
vertical  seed.  [J.  T.  8.] 

THRIFT.  Armeriavulgaris.  —,  PRICK- 
LY.   Acantholimon. 

THRINAX  A  small  and  principally 
West  Indian  genus  of  Fan  Palais  {.Palma- 
cece),  distinguished  from  Its  congeners  by 
Its  flowers  having  a  deeply  six-cut  calyx ; 
no  corolla;  six  nine  or  twelve  stamens 
joined  together  at  the  bottom;  and  a 
simple  ovary  containing  a  single  erect 
ovule,  and  terminated  by  a  hollow  one- 
sided, funnel-shaped  stigma.  Six  or  eight 
species  are  known,  all  comparatively  low- 
growing  palms,  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
feet  In  height,  and  frequently  not  more 
than  ten ;  having  their  trunks  clothed  with 
the  persistent  bases  of  old  leaves  or  mark- 
ed with  circular  scars,  and  bearing  a  crown 
of  much-cut  fan-shaped  leaves.  Their 
flower-spikes  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  have  their  stalks  sheathed  with 
numerous  spathes ;  the  flowers  being  of  a 
greenish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
producing  little  round  one-seeded  fruits. 

In  Jamaica  these  palms  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Thatch-palms,  from 
their  leaves  being  used  for  thatching,  for 
which  some  of  them  are  admirably  adapted. 
One  of  them,  T.  argentea,  the  Sliver  Thatch- 
palm,  is  usually  said  to  yield  the  young 
Tinexpanded  palm-leaves  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Pal- 
metto Thatch,  and  extensively  employed 
for  making  palm-chip  hats,  baskets,  and 
other  fancy  articles ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  leaves  are  gathered  from 
several  species,  while  in  the  United  States 
those  of  the  allied  genus  Sabal  are  substi- 
tuted. The  tough  leafstalks  are  also  split 
Into  strips  and  woven  Into  serviceable 


baskets,  and  the  undeveloped  leaves  or 
cabbage  forms  an  excellent  vegetable.  T. 
argentea  Is  likewise  a  native  of  Panama, 
where  It  is  called  Palma  de  escoba,  or 
Broom-palm,  its  leaves  being  there  made 
into  brooms.  [A.  8.] 

THRINCIA.  A  genus  of  steraless  her- 
baceous plants,  with  rough  leaves,  and 
solitary  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  CichoraceoB  of  compound  flowers.  The 
characters  are -.—Involucre  unequally  Im- 
bricated ;  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  short 
and  scaly,  of  the  inner  plumose ;  receptacle 
naked.  T.  hirta,  the  only  British  species, 
Is  a  common  plant  on  gravelly  pastures 
and  commons,  sending  out  from  the  crown 
of  the  root  a  few  horizontal  or  ascending 
lanceolate  often  runcinate  leaves,  and 
slender  scapes  bearing  each  a  solitary  yel- 
low flower.  The  fruit  of  the  Inner  florets 
Is  beautifully  striated  and  marked  with 
raised  dots.  The  foreign  species  possess 
no  attractive  properties  which  render  them 
worthy  of  cultivation.  [0.  A.  J.] 

THROAT.  The  orifice  of  a  monopetalous 
flower. 

THROATWORT.  TracluHum;  also  Cam- 
panula  Cervicaria  and  Digitalis  purpurea. 
- ,  G  RE  AT.    CampanvXa  Trachelium. 

THRUMWORT.  Aetinocarpua ;  also 
AmararUhu^  catuiatus. 

THRYALLIS.    A  genus  of  Malpighiacece, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  climbing  shrubs, 
whose  young  branches  and  Inflorescence 
are  covered  with  star-shaped  hairs.    The 
calyx  is  flve-parted,  without  glands;  the 
i  corolla  yellow,  of  five  stalked  petals ;  sta- 
1  mens  ten,  all  fertile,  the  fllaments  united 
at  the  base;    ovary  three-celled;  styles 
three ;  fruit  surrounded  by  the  enlarged 
,  calyx,  and  consisting  of  three  indehlscent 
I  carpels.    One  or  two  species  are  In  culti- 
vation as  stove-climbing  plants.  [M.  T.  MJ 
I     THRYPTOMENE.    The  name  of  a  shrub 
1)elongIng  to  the  Chamcelauciacece,  and 
native  of  South-western  Australia.    The 
leaves  are  somewhat   cylindrical,   spine- 
pointed  ;  and  the  flower-stalks  axillary  soli- 
tary, one-flowered,  shorter  tlian  the  leaves. 
The  calyx-tube  is  marked  with  ten  ridges. 
Its  limb  divided  Into  five  petaloid  seg- 
ments; petals  five;  stamens  ten,  all  fer- 
tile, the  anthers  roundish,  with  a  small 
terminal  gland ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one 
or  two  ovules ;  fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.J 

THUI4.  (Fr.)  Thuja  orientalis.  —  THfi- 
RIACAL.    Thuja  oecidentalia. 

THUJA.  The  derivation  of  this  name  Is 
said  to  I)e  from  thyon  *  sacrlflce,*  the  resin 
of  some  of  these  plants  having  been  used 
Instead  of  Incense  The  genus  Is  included 
in  the  cupresslneous  division  of  Coni/era, 
and  consists  of  evergreen  trees  natives  of 
North  America.  One  species  Is  very  com- 
mon In  English  gardens  under  thename  of 
Arbor  Vitse,  the  origin  of  which  designa- 
tion is  uncertain.  The  branches  are  very 
numerous,  the  smaller  ones  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  covered  with  small  closely- 
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prcBsed  lozenpre-shaped  leaves  arranged  in 
I  four  ranks.  Students  are  apt  to  mistake 
I  the  smaJI  branches  and  consider  them  as 
leaves,  by  overlooking  the  minute  closely- 
pressed  true  leaves.  The  male  flowers  are 
borne  in  small  ovoid  lateral  catkins;  the 
suroens  themselves  are  In  four  rows,  the 
anther-scales  having  on  their  under-sur- 
face  four  pollen-sacs  bursting  lengthwisa 
The  female  cones,  borne  on  the  same  plant 
as  the  male  ones,  are  solitary  and  terminal ; 
each  consists  of  eight  to  twelve  oppo- 
site woody  scales,  mucronate  at  the  apex— 
the  outer  ones  with  two  winged  seeds,  the 
inner  ones  sterile. 

T.  Occident  alia  is  the  Amertnan  Arbor 
Vlt»,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which 
thrives  well  In  almost  any  situation.  The 
plant  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  a  powerful 
aromatic  odour,  and  the  loaves  have  been 
used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  on  ac- 
rouut  of  their  sudoriflc  properties.  In 
America  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  there 
•ittalns  a  much  greater  height  than  with 
U8,  is  used  for  posts  and  other  similar 
purposes.  T.  orierUalis,  the  Chinese  Arbor 
Vit«,  is  sometimes  put  into  a  distinct 
genus  on  account  of  Its  roundish  cones, 
more  numerous  scales,  and  wingless  seeds 
[see  BioTAl  It  IS  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  a  closer  habit,  has  its 
branches  directed  more  vertically  upwards, 
and  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  dense- 
ly packed  than  in  the  American  species. 
This  plant  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour; 
the  young  branches  are  said  to  be  used 
for  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  wood  is  made  use 
of  where  something  Is  required  to  with- 
stand humidity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THDJ^BCARPUS.    Juntperut. 

THUJOP8I8.  A  genus  of  cupresslneous 
Co7ii/er(r,  consisting  of  Japanese  trees, 
with  whorled  pendentbranches,  the  smaller 
twigs  being  very  numerous  and  two-rank- 
ed. The  leaves  are  opposite,  overlapping, 
or  sickle-shaped  and  sharply  pointed.   The 


Tbt^opris  dolahrata. 

flowers  are  monrBcious .  the  males  In  soli- 
tary cylindrical  catkins,  with  anther-scales 
having  three  to  five  pollen-sacs  on  their 


undcr-Burface ;  and  the  females  succeeded 
by  terminal  cones,  which  are  aomewha 
globular  when  ripe,  the  scales  woody  im- 
bricated and  flve-seeded,  the  seeds  being 
winged.  T.  dolabrata,  a  recently  introduced 
shrub  from  Japan,  is  a  noble-looking  plant, 
and  promises  to  bear  our  climate.  T.  keie- 
vtrens  has  foliage  resembling  that  of  uSelor 
ffineUa.  T.  pygmoM  and  T.  prostrata  are  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  dwarf  depress- 
ed habit  of  growth.  [M.  T.  MJ 

THUNBERGIA.  A  considerable  genus 
of  AcatUhacea,  containing  a  number  of 
climbing  herbaceous  plants  from  Africa 
and  Tropical  Asia,  with  large  coloured 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  very  short,  truncate 
or  toothed,  and  concealed  between  two 
large  bractlets ,  the  five  corolla-lobes  are 
nearly  equal  and  spreading ;  the  four  sta- 
mens have  parallel-celled  ciliate  anthers ; 
the  stigma  is  shortly  bilobed ;  the  cap- 
sule is  globose  and  seed-bearing  at  the 
base,  and  terminates  in  a  flattened  beak, 
two-celled  with  one  or  generally  two  seeds 
in  each  cell.  The  seeds  are  globular,  hol- 
lowed out  on  the  inner  face,  and  inserted 
on  a  cupular  expansion  of  the  placenta. 
The  members  of  this  genus  are  extensively 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  [W.  C] 

THUNDER  DIRT.  The  name  In  New 
Zealand  for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Jleodicr 
tyon^  which  is  or  was  formerly  eaten  by  the 
natives.  [M.  j.  B.] 

THUNDERrPLANT.  Sempervivtan  teo- 
torum. 

THUNDER-STROKE.    Bee  Broktssis. 

THUNIA.  A  genus  of  orchids,  consist- 
ing of  one  species  from  Tropical  Asia  for- 
merly referred  to  Phajtis.  It  Is  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  distant  oblong  strongly- 
veined  leaves,  whose  sheathing  bases 
clothe  the  stem ;  the  flowers  are  six  or 
eight  together,  in  a  pendulous  raceme 
furnished  with  large  deciduous  bracts; 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  white;  lip 
shorter,  the  sides  Involute,  the  extremity 
spreading  fringed,  white  with  lines  of 
purple  hairs.  [W.  B.  H  J 

THURBERIA.  A  genus  of  Malvacea, 
comprising  a  tall  handsome  smooth  her- 
baceous plant,  native  of  Texas.  The  leaves 
are  tripartite ;  and  the  flowers  white  or 
red,  with  scattered  black  dots.  The  outer 
calyx  has  three  persistent  leaves;  the 
Inner  or  true  calyx  is  cup-shf4>ed;  the 
stamens  are  united  Into  a  column,  sur- 
rounding or  enclosing  the  undivided  style; 
the  ovary  is  three-celled,  each  compart- 
ment being  partially  subdivided  into  two, 
and  containing  six  to  eight  ovules;  the 
stigma  is  club-shaped ;  the  fruit  capsular 
three-celled  three-valvcd,  the  valves  with 
hairy  margins.  [M.  t.  M.] 

THUS.  Frankincense,  a  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  Abies  excelaa, 

THYLACIUM.  A  genus  of  the  Cappor 
ridacece,  comprising  certain  shrubs,  natives 
of  South-eastern  Africa.    The  calyx  is  in  , 
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shape  like  a  pod,  and  opens  transversely 
by  a  lid ,  the  corolla  is  absent ;  stamens 
numerous;  ovary  one-celled,  stalked; 
stigma  sessile ;  fruit  one-celled,  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  thulax '  a  pod,'  in 
allosion  to  the  peculiar  calyx.    [M.  T.  M.] 

THTM.    (Fr.)  Thymus.    —  DB  CIlllTE. 
TTiymtu  eapUatus. 

THTMBRA.  A  genus  of  LabiatOB,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
ia  a  low  rigid  shrubby  plant,  with  narrow 
llnear-clllate  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
whorls,  more  or  less  approximated  at  the 
ends  of  the  axillary  branches.  The  oblong 
calyx  is  two-lipped,  and  the  throat  is 
vlllose;  the  upper  Up  of  the  corolla  Is 
erect  and  eroargluate,  and  the  lower  is 
spreading  and  triad,  the  four  stamens 
have  glabrous  filaments ;  the  style  Is  bifld,  , 
with  subulate  lobes,  and  a  minute  termi-  , 
nal  stigma.  [W  C.j     I 

THYMB.  Thym%u.  — ,  BASTL.  Cola-  , 
mintha  Aeinos.  — ,  CAT.  Teucrium  Marnm.  • 
—,  COMMON.  3%vwiM«rM^on«.  —,  HORSE. 
Calamintha ;  also  Clvnopodium.  — ,  LEMON. 
Thymua  dtriodm-m.  — ,  WATER.  Ana-  ' 
charia  Alainaatrum.  — ,  WILD.  Thymua 
Sfrpyllwti.  I 

THYMELACE^  An  order  of  apetalous 
dicotyledons,  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  or  rarely  undershrubs  or 
herbs,  remarkable  for  the  great  tenacity 
of  their  inner  bark.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
without  stipules ;  the  flowers  usually  ses- 
sile. In  heads  or  spikes,  or  solitary,  often 
sweet-scented.  The  order  is  chiefly  cha-  ' 
ncterlaed  by  s  tubular  perianth,  with  four 
or  Ave  lobes,  and  bearing  either  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens  in  its  tube,  and 
(•rten  small  scales  at  the  mouth ;  and  by  a 
simple  ovary  within  the  perianth- tube, 
with  a  short  simple  style,  and  a  single 
pendulous  ovule.  There  are  about  forty 
genera,  a  few  of  them  dispersed  over  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, rather  more  common  within  the  ( 
tropics,  but  most  abundant  In  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  most  important 
are  Daphne  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
Gnidium  and  Struthiola  in  South  Africa, 
and  Pimelea  in  Australia. 

THTMELEE  DBS  ALPES.  (Fr.)  Daphne  j 
Cneorum.  \ 

THTMOPSIS.  Thisname  has  been  given  , 
to  a  much-branched  shrub,  native  of  Asia  ' 
Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  order  iType- 
rieace€B.  The  flowering  branches  are  erect, 
tufted ;  the  leaves  are  linear  revolute,  dot- 
ted ;  and  the  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  flve- 
clef  t  persistent  c^lyx,  whose  segments  are 
unequal ,  five  petals ,  withering  stamens,  ' 
united  into  three  parcels ;  and  an  ovoid  ; 
ovary  with  three  furrows,  three  compart- 
ments, and  three  flilform  styles.  The  fruit 
is  capsular,  three-valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THYMUS.    The  Thyme  genus,  of  which 
(he  well-known  Wild  Thyme  of  uur  banks 


and  dry  pastures  is  a  familiar  example, 
belongs  to  the  LaMatce ;  and  is  widely  dis- 
persed over  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Central  Asia,  but  is  most  abundant  Iri  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  species  of  It  are  described,  all 
low  much-branched  spreading  or  decunv 
bent  shrubby  herbs,  frequently  covered 
with  hoary  hairs ;  and  having  small  entire 
leaves,  often  with  their  edges  turned  in, 
and  dense  terminal  leafy  heads  or  l6ose 
spl  kes  of  purple  or  rarely  white  fiowers. 

The  Wild  Thyme,  T.  Serpyllum,  Is  com- 
mon throughout  Temperate  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  It  has  pro- 
cumbent stems,  with  numerous  short  as- 
cending branches,  ending  in  short'  loose 
leafy  whorled  flower-spikes;  the  leaves 
being  egg-shaped  and  narrow,  and  more 
or  less  fringed  towards  the  bottom.those  of 
the  flower-spikes  being  similar  but  smaller 
There  are  two  \&rletle.B— vulgaris,  with 
smaller  strongly-veined  leaves,  and  mon- 
tana,  with  larger  leaves  and  longer  more 
erect  branches.  The  Lemon  Thyme  of  the 
gardens,  frequently  called  T.  citnodorua,  is 
a  cultivated  form  of  the  flrst  variety 

The  Common  or  Garden  Thyme,  T.  vuigor 
riSf  grows  more  erect  than  theWild  Thyme, 
is  clothed  with  hoary  down,  and  has.  the 
edges  of  its  leav«es  turned  In ;  its  flower- 
whorls  are  in  loose  terminal  heads,  or 
some  of  the  lower  ones  are  remote  from 
the  others ;  the  leaves  of  the  whorls  are 
blunt,  while  the  ordinary  ones  are  sharp- 
pointed.  In  the  South  of  France  an  es- 
sential oil  distilled  from  it  is  imported 
Into  this  country  and  sold  as  marjoram- 
oil,  for  which  it  Is  substituted.       [A.  8.] 

The  Common  Thyme,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  is  recorded  as  having  been  In- 
troduced into  this  country  about  A.D.  1548, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  Its  uses  are  well  known. 
The  leaves,  both  In  a  green  or  dried  state, 
are  employed  for  seasoning  soups,  stews, 
sauces,  and  stuffings,  to  which  they  give  an 
agreeable  and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 
Before  the  Introduction  of  the  Eastern 
species  this  plant  was  In  great  repute. 
According  to  Evelyn,  it  was  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sand- 
wich and  Deal  for  medicinal  purposes.  It 
yields  a  species  of  camphor  by  distillation 
with  water,  and  In  Spain  they  infuse  it  in 
the  pickle  with  which  they  preserve  their 
olives.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  Thyme,  which  was  one  of  the  plants 
recommended  to  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
bees. 

The  Lemon-scented  Thyme  Is  a  hardy  , 
very  dwarf  trailing  evergreen,  possessing  | 
the  most  agreeable  perfume  of  any  of  its  i 
genus.    It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  i 
country.    The  plant  Is  very  distinct  from  , 
the  Common  Thyme,  the  branches  being 
diffuse,  and  striking  root  at  every  joint  as 
they  trail  on  the  ground.    It  is  used  for  r 
the  same  purposes  as  the  other  species, 
and  is  found  to  attain  the  greatest  per- 
fection when  grown  In  a  dry  liprht  sandy  I 
soiL  CW.  B.  B.]      1 

THYRSAOANTHUS.    A  genus  of  Acait- 
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thacea,  containing  a  number  of  species  of 
•brabs  or  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  Ame- 
rica. They  have  large  leaves,  and  red 
fiucfcled  or  cymose  flowers  in  a  long  ter- 
minal raceme.  The  calyx  is  divided  to  the 
middle  into  five  equal  short  lobes,  the 
corolla  is  tubular  and  incurved,  with  a 
flve-lobed  or  two-lipped  spreading  limb ; 
and  the  two  fertile  stamens  are  usually  in- 
cluded, and  have  parallel  anther-cells  blunt 
at  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule is  without  seeds,  while  the  lower  por- 
tion, being  swollen,  gives  it  a  spathulate 
form :  it  contains  only  four  (sometimes 
two)  seeds.  [W.  CO 

THYRSANTHU8.    A  genus  estohllshed 

for  the  reception  of  Lysimachia  thtnraiflara, 

I  which  differs  from  the  other  members  of 

the  genus  by  the  corolla  being  divided  to 

its  base  into  narrow  segments,  each  sepa- 

I  rated  from  the  other  by  a  minute  tooth, 

t  and   by  the  absence  of  the  alternating 

i  sterile  filaments.    This  name  has  also  been 

[  applied  to  a  genua  of  Primulacem  now 

I  called  Naumbergia.  [W.  C.j 

I  THTRSE  (adj.  THTR8IF0RM).  Apani- 
I  cle  whose  principal  diameter  is  in  the 
I  middle,  between  the  base  and  apex. 

THYR8EPL0WER.    ThyraaeanthuB. 

THYRSODIUM.  A  genus  of  Amyridacea, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  etc  The  flowers  are  dlcecious  or 
polygamous.  The  male  flowers  have  a 
tielishaped  calyx,  with  five  sharply-pointed 
segments,  five  petals  Inserted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  and  a  rudimentary  ovary  with 
a  tw(>lui)ed  stigma.  The  female  flowers 
and  fruit  are  not  known.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THTR80ID.    Thyrse-like. 

THYRSOPTSRIS.  a  very  handsome 
Juan  Fernandez  plant,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  CyatheinecB  of  Polypodiacece.  It  is  a 
curious  large-growing  fern  of  herbaceous 
habit,  with  large  supradecompound  fronds, 
elevated  on  stipes  f«)ur  to  flve  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  walicing-etick ;  the  leafy 
portion  being  four  to  flve  feet  long,  and 
the  lowest  pinnae  about  two  feet.  They 
are  remarkable  for  producing,  on  the  same 
frond,  distinct  contracted  fertile  and  leaiy 
barren  portitms,  the  fertile  parts  being  en- 
tirely reduced  to  rachlform  segments,  each 
terminating  in  a  large  globose  spongy  re- 
ceptacle, surrounded  by  a  globose  Invo- 
lucre, »nd  so  placed  that  they  form  thyr- 
siform  panicles.  The  veins  are  free.  Among 
cyatheaceous  ferns  it  is  at  once  known  J>y 
the  distinct  character  of  the  sterile  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  frond.         [T.  M.] 

THYRSULA.  The  little  cyme  which  is 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  labiates  in 
the  axils  of  their  leaves. 

THY8ANBLLA.  A  genus  of  Polygona- 
cecB  founded  on  Polygonum  flmbriatum,  a 
native  of  Cleorgia.  It  is  a  smooth  branched 
herb,  with  erect  rod-like  stems,  and  nar- 
rowly linear  elongate  acute  sef  slle  leaves  ; 
the  ochreae  truncate,  with  long  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  polygamo-dloecious.  In  spikes 


arranged  in  a  panicle,  with  densely  imbri- 
cated ochrcate  bracts,  which  are  obliquely 
truncate  with  an  awn-like  point.  The  peri- 
anth is  flve-leaved,  with  scarious  and  frin- 
ged margins,  the  two  outer  leaves  between 
heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  enlarged 
after  flowering;  stamens  eight;  styles 
three,  with  simple  stigmas.         [J.  T.  &] 

THYSANOCARPUa  A  genus  of  Oruei- 
fera  allied  to  Tautcheria,  but  the  pouch  is 
not  concavo-convex,  the  margin  is  much 
more  broadly  winged,  and  in  most  of  the 
species  the  extremity  is  not  prolonged  into 
a  beak.  The  obovate  or  orbicular  pouch, 
and  the  white  or  violet  flowers  distinguish 
it  from  Uatia.  They  are  natives  of  North- 
western America,  and  consist  of  small  an- 
nuals, with  the  pouch  winged,  plano-con- 
vex, or  wingless  and  lenticular.  CJ-  T.  S.J 

THY8AN0SPBRMUM.  A  genus  of  Ru- 
biacete,  comprising  a  climbing  shrub  with 
opposite  leaves.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
both  flve-parted,  the  latter  white  with  a 
slender  tube,  its  lobes  overlapping  oue 
another  in  the  bud ;  fruit  capsular ;  seeds 
numerous,  winged.  The  species  is  a  na- 
tive of  Hong-Kong.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  t;iM«a«oi  *  fringe," 
in  allusion  to  the  winged  seeds.  [3L  T.  M.] 

THYSANOTUS.  A  genus  of  Australian 
Liiuicete,  with  narrowly  linear  leaves,  and 
terminal  umbels  of  purple  flowers,  green 
on  the  exterior.  The  perianth  consists  of 
six  divisions,  of  which  the  Inner  three 
are  broader,  and  fringed  at  the  margin ; 
stamens  six  (rarely  three),  with  glabrous 
fllaments;  ovary  three-celled,  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TIA.  A  Chinese  name  for  SagereUa 
theezaru. 

TIAKLOU.  An  Indian  name  for  Berberi» 
tinctoria. 

TIARELLA.  A  small  genus  of  North 
American  SoxifragaeetB  allied  to  Heuchera 
and  Mitella,  but  differing  from  the  former 
In  having  ten  stamens,  and  Irom  the  latter 
in  the  calyx  being  almost  free  from  the 
slender  ovary,  as  well  as  In  the  entire 
petals.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
simple  or  trlfollolate  Incised  and  serrated 
leaves,  and  a  leafless  scape  bearing  a  ra- 
ceme, or  a  leafy  stem  with  a  panicle  of 
white  flowers.  CJalyx  bell-shaped,  nearly 
free  from  the  ovary,  flve-parted;  petals 
flve,  small ;  styles  two ;  capsule  one-c«lIed, 
with  two  unequal  valves ;  seeds  few,  sub- 
globose.  The  most  common  species  of 
this  genus,  T.  cordifolia,  is  met  with  in 
the  regions  extending  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  [J.  T.  a] 

TIARIDIUM.  A  genua  of  Ehretiacea 
found  In  Tropical  America  and  Asia,  and 
having  the  habit  of  Eeliotropium^  from 
which  it  differs  In  the  angular  tube  of  the 
corolla,  with  a  contracted  flve-rayed  orifice, 
and  in  the  two-celled  mitre-shaped  nuts. 
T.  indicum  is  an  astringent,  and  is  used  { 
to  allay  inflammation ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  ! 
beneficial  in  cleansing  ulcers.      [J.  T.  S.]      j 
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TIBISIRI.  A  Guiana  name  for  the  fibre 
of  the  Ita  Palm,  Mauritiaflexiwsa. 

TICKSEED.  Corispermum ;  also  Core- 
opsis. 

TICOREA.  A  genus  of  RiOa/xof,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  and  subtropical  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  white 
flowers  speckled  with  glandular  dots,  and 
arranged  in  a  branched  inflorescence.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  limb  flve-parted ;  the  stamens 
five  to  eight,  some  of  theva  sterile ;  the 
ovaries  flve,  surrounded  by  a  disk,  free,  or 
united  by  their  inner  comers;  and  the  fruit 
capsular,  of  flve  carpels.  Th^  bark  of  T. 
febri/uga  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  used 
in  Brazil  in  fevers.  The  leaves  of  T.  jas- 
mini/lora  are  also  used  medicinally  in 
Brazil.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TIEDMANNIA.  A  genus  of  North 
American  orthospermous  Umbelliferfe  es- 
tablished on  a  single  glabrous  herb,  with  a 
flstulose  stem,  and  leaves  reduced  to  te- 
rete nodose  petioles.  The  Involucres  and 
involucels  are  composed  of  from  four  to 
six  subulate  leaves;  the  calyx-limb  is 
flve-toothed;  the  petals  broadly  ovate, 
with  a  narrow  inflexed  point ;  the  obovate 
fruit  much  compressed  dorsally;  and  the 
carpels  with  flve  somewhat  carlnate  equal 
ribs,  the  lateral  ones  being  dilated  into  a 
membranaceous  margin  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  dorsal  disk,  and  the  furrows  having 
a  single  large  vitta  In  each,  the  commis- 
sure having  two.  [W.  C.j 

TIEUT^.    Stryehnos  Tievtt. 

TIGARBA.    Tetracera  Tigarea, 

TIGELLATB.  Having  a  short  stalk,  as 
the  plumule  of  a  bean. 

TIGER-PLOWER.    Tigridia. 

TIGER-LILY.    Lilium  tiffrinum. 

TIGER-WOOD.  The  heartwood  of  Ma- 
cJuerium  Schomburgkii,  valuable  for  cabi- 
uetmaking,  obtained  from  British  Guiana. 

TIGRIDIA.    A  genus  of  Mexican  bulb- 
ous herbs  of  the  order  Iridaceep,  having 
ensiform  plaited  leaves,  and   flowers  of 
great  beauty,  tout  of  a  very  evanescent 
character.    The  perianth  has  a  short  tube, 
and  a  six-parted  spreading  limb,  the  outer 
segments  of  which   are  larger,  and  the 
smaller  inner  ones  subpandurlforra  ;  there 
are  three  stamens,  continuous  with  the 
1  tube  of  the  perianth,  their  filaments  con- 
nate into  a  long  tube ;  the  ovary  is  three- 
I  celled,  with  a  filiform  style  as  long  as  the 
,  staralnal   tube,  and  three  filiform   bifid 
;  stigmas:  and  the  capsule  Is  membrana- 
I  ceous,  with  numerous  seeds.    The  fiowers 
are  orange    or    yellow,    richly  spotted, 
whence  the  name  TIger-fiower.       [T.  M  ] 

TIKOOR,  TIKUL.  Indian  names  for 
Garcinia  pedunculatti. 

TIKOR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tnbers 
of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza ;  also  for  a  kind  of 
arrowroot  prepared  from  the  tubers. 


TIL,  or  TEEL.  Sesamum  orientale  and 
S.  indicum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  TU-seed.  The  black-peeded 
variety  is  called  Kala-til  in  India,  the  white 
seeded  Sufled-til.  —  BLACK.  Ouizotia 
olei/era. 

TIL-TREE.  Tilia.  — ,  CANARY  IS- 
LAND. The  stinking-wooded  Oreodaphne 
fcBtens. 

TILE-ROOT.    Qeissorhiza. 

TILIACE^  (El(eocarp(a,Lindenblonttu). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  very 
rarely  herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  usually  cymose  flowers.  They 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  a  valvate  ca- 
lyx, indefinite  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a 
free  ovary  divided  into  several  cells,  with 
the  placentas  in  the  axis.  The  calyx  con- 
nects the  order  with  Malvacea  and  Ster- 
culiacece,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  stamens.  The  species  are 
numerous,  especially  within  the  tropics; 
some  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions, 
both  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres, but  none  extend  into  the  Arctic 
Circle,  or  ascend  to  great  mountain 
elevations.  The  genera,  about  forty  in 
number,  have  been  distributed  Into  two 
suborders  or  Independent  orders,  T^iece 
and  EUeocarpecB,  upon  characters  which 
have  failed  in  so  many  instances  that  they 
have  been  rearranged  in  seven  tribes,vlz  — 
Brotnilovriece,  Orewiece,  THliece,  Apeibea, 
ProckiecB,  Sloaniece,  and  EUBOcnrpe(B.  The 
moat  important  genera  Are—Brotcnloxcia, 
Oreuna,  Triumfetta,  Corchorus,  Liihea, 
Tilia,  Apeiba^  Prockia,  Sloanea,  and  El<eo- 
carpus. 

TILIA.  The  typical  genus  of  Tiliacece, 
well  known  through  the  Common  Lime,  so 
frequently  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  consists  of  very  few  species,  though  a 
considerable  number  of  supposed  ones 
have  been  described  ;  and  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  Limes  l>eing 

!  the  only  European  representatives  of  the 
order.     All  the  species  are  large   trees, 

,  with  alternate  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
deciduous  leaves,  and  small  yellowish 
highly  fragrant  flowers  borne  In  axillary 
cymes,  which  have  a  curious  long  leaf-like 
bract  attached  to  their  stalks.  The  flowers 
have  flve  sepals,  as  many  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  a  globular  flve-celled  ovary, 
each  cell  containing  two  ovules ;  but  four 
cells  are  abortive,  so  that  the  fruit  is  only 

,  one-celled,  and  two  (frequently  only  one) 

I  seeded. 

The  Common  Lime  or  Linden,  T.  europcea, 
attains  a  height  of  from  sixty  toahundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  is  met  with  generally 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  extreme 
North  ;  one  vaiiety  of  it,  the  small-leaved 
Lime,  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  the 
large-leaved  variety  which  is  commonly 
planted,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Various  parts  are  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses. The  white  soft  but  close-grained 
wood  is  used  by  carversand  turners,  and  by 
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masical  instnimenC  makers  for  sonndlng- 
buarUs.  The  touffh  inner  bark,  called  Bass 
or  Bast,  is  the  material  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian mats  used  by  gardeners  and  up- 
holsterers are  made ;  and  the  Uussian  pea- 
sants make  shoes,  ropes,  nets,  and  other 
articles  of  it.  The  sap  yields  sugar,  and 
the  flowers  an  abundance  of  honey,  of 
which  l»ees  arc  excessively  fond.    [A.  8.] 

TILIACORA.  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson 
write  of  this  genus  of  MenUpermacea  as 
one  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  trll>e  C>tccale^,hy  the  mottled  albumen 
of  the  seeds,  and  the  numerous  ovaries. 
The  8|>ecles  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
ovate-acuminate  leaves. and  yellowflowers 
In  axillary  rlusters.  They  are  indigenous 
throughout  India  and  Java.  [M.  T.  M.] 
I      TILL.    The  Lentil,  Ervtan  Lena. 

\     TILL.r.A.    A   minute   succulent  plant 

belonging    to    the    Orcusulaeem,    among 

which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  three  and 

sometimes   four-cleft  flowers.    It    rarely 

exceeds  two  inches  in  height,  and  bears 

;  procumbent    or    ascending   stems,   with 

I  opposite  oblong  blunt  fleshy  leaves,  and 

minute  axillary  flowers,  of  which  the  pe- 

,  tals  are  white  tipped  with  rose-colour.    It 

grows  on  moist  barren  heaths,  principally 

I  In  the   eastern  counties  of  England,  and 

I  sometimes   makes    itself   a  troublesome 

iweed  in  garden-walks.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TILLANDSIA.    A  genus  of  Bromeliacece, 
consisting  of  tropical  and  extratropical 
American  herbaceous  plants,  growing  fre- 
I  quently  on  trees,  and  covered  with  scurfy 
scales.     The  sepals  are  spirally  twisted; 
\  the  petals  rolled  into  a  tube  below,  con- 
cealing  the    six   hypogynous    stamens ; 
'  ovules  attached  In  two  rows  to  the  Inner 
t  angles  of  the  three  compartments  of  the 
I  ovary,  wlilch  latter  is  free,  or  detached 
from  the  c«lyx.    Fruit  capsular,  bursting 
I  by  three  valves ;  seeds  surrounded  by  fine 
:  hairs,  by  means  of  which  they  are  diffused 
and  enabled  to  become  deposited  on  the 
I  branches  of  trees. 

Some  of  these  plants  serve  as  reservoirs 
for  water,  which  flows  down  the  channelled 
leaves ;  these  are  dilated  at  the  base,  so  as 
to  form  a  bottle-like  cavity  capable  of  con- 
taining a  pint  or  more.  Travellers  tap 
these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the  sake  of 
the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  T.  utrictir 
lata^  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  many  others 
have  this  desirable  property  of  storing 
water.  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  Travels  in  Brazil, 
relates  that  a  certain  species  of  Utricularia 
grows  only  In  the  water  collected  In  the 
bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  TiUan^aia. 
The  aquatic  plant  throws  out  runners, 
which  direct  themselves  to  the  nearest 
Tillandsia,  and  there  form  new  plants.  In 
this  way  no  leas  than  six  Tillandaias  may 
sometimes  be  seen  connected  together. 

T.  iifsneoidea,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  Southern  States,  and  Central  America, 
hangsdown  from  the  trees  like  a  tuf  tof  long 
grey  hair,  much  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
lichens  (l7Jm«o)do  in  European  pine-forests. 
The  trees  In  some  parts  of  Central  America, 


have  a  strange  gaunt  appearance,  frm  ] 
the  profusion  of  this  plant  growing  from  ' 
their  branches.  The  plant  Is  collected,  and 
steeped  m  water  in  order  to  remove  tbe 
outer  cellular  i  ortlou,  the  fibrous  partbdi^ 
used  in  place  of  horsehair  to  stuff  cushiee, 
mattresses,  &c.  Powdered  and  mixed 
with  lard.the  plant  is  medicinally  emplorti 
as  an  application  to  piles.  T.  recarroteis 
used  In  a  similar  manner  in  PertL  SertrA 
species  are  grown  In  stoves  in  this  roaairy, 
as  air-plants.  Their  flowers  are  white  bioe 
purple  or  pink.  [M.  T  MO 

TILLEUL.    (Fr.)    TUia. 
TILLY.    The  seed  of  Cretan  Pawna, 
TIL-SEED.    The  seeds  of  Seaaaamay' 
entale  and  S.  indicum, 
TIL-TREE.    TUia  europcea. 
TIL- WOOD.    The  timber  of  Oreoda^ 
/ceteris,  which  has  an  atrocious  smeU. 

TIMANDRA-      A    genus   of    Braxflio  ^ 
shrubs  of  the  family  Eitphorbiaeete.  He  ■ 
species  are  much-branched,  and  havesid  j 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  covered  with  sttf- 1 
shaped  hairs,  and  marked  with  peUsdil 
spots.    The  flowers  are  monoecious:  tte  ' 
males  In  clusters,  with  a  four-cleft  b* 
shaped  calyx,  four  petals,  and  eight  a*- J 
mens ;  the  females  solitary,  axilhuryi »» 
a  five-parted  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  a  Hart- , 
lobed  ovary  with  three  divided  ^tigmt 
Prult  capsular ;  seeds  three.      [M.  T.  MJ   L 

TIMMIA.  A  fine  genus  of  mosses, 
slstlng  of  two  Euroi)ean  species  only,  tar- 
ing somewhat  the  habit  of  PoZyfrfcftim,  W 
more  closely  allied  to  Mrtium.  It  diffim 
from  other  nearly  related  genera  In  the  li- 
ner peristome  consisting  of  a  transpyt 
membrane,  divided  more  than  haUnr 
Into  about  sixty-four  thread-shaped  dB^ 
at  first  more  or  less  united  at  tbew«^ 
T.  anstriaca  occurs  In  this  country,  thoo?fc 
rarely,  and  never  with  fruit.       CM.  J.  BJ 

TIN.    The  Arabic  name  for  the  Fig. 

TIN^95A  intacta  Is  the  only  known  npit^ 
sentative  of  a  genus  of  terrestrial  ord^ 
spread  over  parts  of  Asia  Africa  al 
Europe,  including  Ireland.  Two  pe' 
Titles  characterise  the  genua.  The  _ 
seen  between  the  anther-cells  is  note 
valcnt  to  the  processus  rostelaris  of 
common  European  Ophrydece,  "but  coi 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Habenariem  of  , 
other  continents.  It  bears  the  caudlnH 
conjointly  in  two  channels;  and 
glandules  are  formed  out  of  Its  own 
stance,  so  that  there  Is  either  an  impr- 
aperture,  or  an  aperture  with  an  oni 
silt.  The  second  peculiarity  is  that 
shanks  of  the  stigma,  which  alone  are  __ 
veloped,  have  the  shape  of  two  semicyH 
drical  erect  elevations ;  they  are  ei*^ 
united  or  quite  distinct.  The  lower  Up" 
the  rostellum  is  undeveloped.  The  genq^ 
name  has  been  changed  into  NBonfl 
(which  see),  because  there  is  already  a  |l 
nus  Tinea  in  zoology.  T.  intacta  (or  Neoti* 
iwtocto)  has  many  synonyms— among 
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Aeeras  seeundiflora,  Orchia  itUaeta,  and  Pe- 
ristyltu  vuicidatiu,  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  haviog  been  for  a  long  time  mis- 
understood. The  plant  has  a  tuberous  root, 
a  Btein  from  two  to  twelve  Inches  high, 
three  or  four  oblong  leaves  arranged  in  a 
rosette,  and  with  brown  spots  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  whitish  and 
spotted,  very  minute,  and  arranged  in  a 
dense  cylindrical  splice.  [B.  S.J 

TINANTIA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  of  somewhat  shrubby 
habit,  which  constitutes  a  genus  of  Nyo- 
taginaeetB.  The  flowers  are  spiked,  and 
have  a  tubular  or  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
the  lower  port  of  which  is  persistent, 
while  the  limb  is  plicated  and  deciduous ; 
the  three  to  five  stamens  project  from  the 
corolla;  and  the  fruit  is  pendulous  and 
distended.  [M.  T.  M.3 

TINDER,  GERMAN.  The  soft  Amadou, 
Polypcrm  /omentariua. 

TINE-TARE.  Brvum  hirautum;  also 
ZfOthyms  tuberoati$. 

TINGUT.     A  Brazilian   name  for   the 
leaves  otMagoniapubescenM  and  2i.glabrata. 
TINIER.    iFr.)    Pinu»  Cembra. 

TINKAR'S-ROOT.  The. roots  of  Trioa- 
teum  per/oliatum. 

TINOSPORA.  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  Menispermacea  were  formerly  included 
under  Menispermum.  They  are  all  climb- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of  India,  with  thicken- 
ed jointed  leafstalks,  and  long  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers.  The  more 
technical  characters  are  the  presence  of 
six  free  stamens  in  the  male  flowers,  the 
curved  ovules,  peltate  albuminous  seeds, 
and  spreading  cotyledons.  Dr.  Thomson 
thus  remarks  on  the  extreme  vitality  of 
these  plants :  'When  the  main  trunk  is  cut 
across  or  broken,  a  rootlet  fV  speedily  sent 
down  from  above,  which  continues  to  grow 
till  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  restores  the 
connection.'  A  bitter  principle,  ecUumbinet 
pervades  the  plants  of  this  genus,  many  of 
which  have  tonic  and  emetic  properties. 
An  extract  called  Oaluncha  is  prepared 
from  T.  cordifolia  and  T.  eriapa.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  specific  for  the  bites  of 
poisonous  insects  and  for  ulcers.  It  is 
administered  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic  in  cases 
of  fever,  and  is  also  employed  in  snake- 
hites.  The  young  shoots  of  T.  cord^/bHa  are 
used  as  emetics.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TINTEREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Tamarind-tree. 

TIPILIE.  An  Indian  name  for  Long 
Pepper 

TI-PLANT  CordvUne  K,  which  is  doubt- 
fully identified  with  Draeeena  terminalis. 

TIPUANA.  Three  large  Brazilian  and 
Bolivian  trees  have  recently  l)een  separated 
from  MMluBrium  and  formed  into  a  genus 
under  this  name,  which  is  derived  from 
Tlpo,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Bolivian 
species  (T.  apeeiota) :  one  of  the  valleys  of 


the  province  of  Parana,  where  the  best 
gold  is  found,  being  alito  called  Tipuana, 
from  the  presence  of  these  trees.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  Macheerium  by  its 
flowers  having  the  calyx  (op-shapcd  or 
sharp  towards  the  base  instead  of  rounded, 
and  the  petals  smooth,  not  downy;  and 
also  by  its  pods  containing  frequently 
two  or  three  seeds  In  the  lower  swollen 
part,  separated  from  each  other  by  woody 
partitions,  and  terminating  upwards  in 
a  thin  wing  traversed  by  arched  parallel 
veins,  and  having  the  thickened  style 
along  one  edge  of  It.  The  three  species 
have  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  al- 
ternate leaflets,  and  loose-brandiing  ter^ 
minal  panicles  of  showy  yellow  or  pale- 
purple  flowers.  T.  ketenpUra  furnishes 
a  wood  known  to  the  timber-dealers  at  Rio 
Janeiro  by  the  name  of  Angelim.  It  is, 
however,  very  scarce,  being  seldom  met 
with  in  the  forests.  The  name  Angelim  Is 
likewise  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  several 
species  of  Andira,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  Dalbergiea.  [A.  S.] 

TIPULARIA.  A  terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandece.  They 
are  herbs  with  tuberous  roots,  producing 
small  green  blossoms  tinged  with  purple, 
in  a  many-flowered  raceme;  and  a  single 
ovate  plaited  leaf,  on  a  slender  petiole, 
after  flowering.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading ;  the  lip  prolonged  below  into 
a  slender  ascending  spur,  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  flower,  tbree-Iobed ;  the 
middle  lobe  linear,  as  long  as  the  petals, 
the  lateral  lobes  short  and  triangular. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  T.  diaeolor^  a 
native  of  North  America.  The  genus  is 
named  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  flowers  to  Insects  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Tiptdou  [W.  a  H.J 

TIRASSE.    (Ft.)    Polygonum  avieulare. 

TIRESIAS.  A  synonym  of  (Edogonium, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here, 
because  a  species  of  Tiresiaa  is  one  of  the 
AlgcB  in  which  a  spiral  structure  in  the 
cell-walls  has  been  observed  by  Mr.Bower^ 
bank,  like  that  in  the  well-known  Conferva 
Melagonium.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TIRITE.    lacknoaiphon  ArounuL 

TISANE.  A  drink  prepared  In  France 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  Malva  aylvtstria. 

TISI.   An  Indian  name  for  Linseed. 

TISSUE.  The  material  out  of  which 
the  elementary  organs  of  pbtnts  are  con- 
structed. 

TITHONIA.  A  genus  of  Mexican  pe- 
rennials belonging  to  the  CompoaiUe.  The 
leaves  are  triplinerved  and  serrate;  the 
flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
consisting  of  two  or  throe  rows  of  scales, 
furrowed  within  at  the  base,  dilated  and 
leafy  at  the  apex  ;  receptacle  convex,  with 
numerous  scales  sheathing  round  the 
fruits.  The  outer  florets  are  strap-shaped 
and  neuter,  the  inner  ones  tubular  flve- 
toothed    and  perfect.    The  stigmas  are 
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longer  than  the  tabe,  awl-»haped,  baiiy, 
rtvolute.  The  out«T  fruits  are  compreased, 
with  a  Tcry  short  pappus;  the  central 
ones  somewhat  fuur-cumered,  sarmounted 
hy  a  pappus  of  numerous  small-toothed 
vrales.  T.  tagetiflara  Is  cultivated  in  this 
cuiiinr  for  the  sake  of  its  orange-coloured 
flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TITHTMALB.  (Ft.)  Euphorbia  Cypa- 
rissia*.    — .PJCTITE.    Euphorbia  exU/uiu 

TITH  TM  ALUS.    Euphorbia, 

TITTMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Serophularia- 
eece,  generally  however  considered  as  a  sec- 
ti«m  of  VaiuleUin^  containing  the  speciea 
with  very  short  appendages  to  the  fila- 
ments of  the  anterior  stamens,  and  glo- 
bular fruit  included  In  the  calyx.  [W.  0.] 

TIWAJ.  An  Indian  name  for  WrigJUta 
aiUidyseiiteriea, 

TJKTTBK.  A  Javanese  name  for  the 
virulent  poison  prepared  from  Strychnog 
TieaU. 

T.MESIPTERia  A  genus  of  clnb- 
mosses,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  pecu- 
liar habit,  consisting  of  a  single  species 
only,  which  is  found  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  from  thence  extending 
from  the  Pacific  Islancto  up  to  Callfomia. 
The  plant  Is  pendulous,  and  frequently 
grows  on  tree-ferns  In  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  stem  is 
angular  and  branched;  the  leaves  ai-e 
alternate  vertical  and  coriaceous,  the  fer- 
tile ones  two-lobed  or  didymous,  plane, 
ribbed  but  nerveless,  obtuse  or  mucronate 
(often  in  the  same  specimen),and  dccurreut 
at  the  base;  capsules  large  oblong  two- 
lobed,  the  lobes  divaricate  and  acute, 
opening  with  a  vertical  fissure,  and  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  very  minute  curved 
spores.  The  germination  has  at  present 
not  been  ascertained.  Two  species,  de- 
pending up<m  the  acute  and  truncate 
leaves,  have  been  proposed,  but  the  exami- 
nation of  a  good  series  of  specimens 
shows  that  they  are  untenable.  [M.  J.  fi.] 

TOADFLAX.  Linaria.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Theaium  linophyllum ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Comandra.  —,  IVY-LEAVED. 
Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

TOADSTOOLa  The  common  name  of 
agarics  and  Boleti,  which,  according  to  the 
notion  of  older  herbalists,  derived  their 
origin  from  toads,  aapuffballs  derived 
theirs  from  wolves,  or  deerballs  (Elapho- 
mycea)  from  deer.  [M.  J.^B.] 

TOBACCO.  Nieotiana.  —,  AMERICAN. 
Nicotiana  Tabacwn  and  Its  varieties.  — , 
INDIAN.  Lobelia  inJUita;  also  CannaM$ 
indica.  —.MOUNTAIN.  Arnica moTUana. 
— ,  PERSIAN,  or  SH I RAZ.  Nicotiana  per- 
sica.  — ,  RIVERSIDE.  Pluchea  odorata, 
— ,  SYRIAN.    Nicotiana  rustica. 

TOBACCO-ROOT.  The  root  of  Lewisia 
rediviva. 

TOBAGO-CANES.  A  name  under  which 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactrta  minor  are 


sometimes  imported  Into  Europe,  to  be 
made  into  walking-sticks. 

TOCOCA.  A  name  used  by  the  nsttva 
of  Guiana,  and  applied  botanieally  to  t 
genus  of  MelastomaceoBt  conslstiBg  of 
Brazilian  shrubs,  wbose  leafstalks  karr 
very  generally  attached  to  them  a  khtdd 
bladder,  divided  lon^tudinally  into  tax* 
compartments.  The  ants  avail  themselva 
of  these  cavities  as  nests.  The  flovm 
are  solitary  or  in  clusters ;  each  has  alv^ 
toothed  Calyx,  five  white  or  pink  pen^ 
ten  equal  stamens,  and  a  five  or  six-eefied . 
ovary  ripening  into  a  fleshy  many-SMded , 
fruit.  The  stigma  is  conTex.  T.  gstsaauu 
is  in  cultivation  in  this  country;  in  its » 
tive  habitat  its  fruits  are  edible,  and  AA 
juice  is  sometimes  used  as  ink.  [M.  T.1I0 

TOOOYENA.  Avernacnlar  naiDelBl» 
ised,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of 
cetB,  consistinf?  of  tropical  AmeiVa 
shrubs  having  yellowish  flowers  in 
nal  corymbs.  The  ralyx  Is  flve-tootM; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  Tcry  ksi 
tube  dilated  at  the  throat,  and  a  UsAm. 
five  blunt  lobes  ;  anthers  Ave,  inserted^ 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  style 
hairy  at  the  top ;  fmit  succulent  ti»- 
c^lled,  surmounted  by  the  calyx.  Sedi. 
numerous.  Some  of  the  species  are  In  «fr' 
ti vation  as  stove-plants.  [M.  T.  3L2 

TOCUSSO.    An  Abyssinian  coiii-pliBt« 

millet,  Eleusine  Tocusso. 

TODDALIA.  A  small  genus  of  I» 
thoxylacea,  confined  to  the  tropics  of  AA 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  shmhs^wlft 
alternate  trifoliolate  leaves  marked  ~' 
pellucid  dots,  and  small  unisexual 
borne  in  axillary  or  terminal 
they  have  four  or  five  (rarely  thr^)  ttai 
and  as  many  petals ;  the  males  contrini 
a  similar  number  of  stamens,  and  a 
mentaryquinquangular  pistil ;  and  tkeft 
malessterlle  sumens  with  a  nearly  gMdl 
five-celled  o\axy,  bearing  a  broad  peM 
lobed  stigma.  Their  fruits  are  gtoiaM 
fleshy  berries  marked  with  dots. 

T.   aculeata    is   very   widely   dfspefll 
through  Tropical  Asia,  and  extends  t* 
far  south  as  Mauritius.    It  is  a  ehn*^ 
moderate    size,   with    weak   or    fle 
smooth    branches,    usually    armed 
small  prickles  bavin?  tbeir  poinu  M 
backwards,  and  bearing  trifoliolate' 
composed  of  oblong  or  oval-oblong  k_ 
the  leafstalks  and  also  the  naidrit>saf 
leaflets  being  generally  prickly.    1he\ 
tlve  Indian  physicians  ascribe  stimi_ 
powers   to   all   parts  of   this   plant, 
prescribe  the  fresh  bark  of  its  rouf 
remedy  for  the  kind    of  remittent 
known  as 'hill-fever,' from   Its  be!x« 
tracted  in  the  jungles  of  the  Indtesl 
On  the  Malabar  Coast   the  plant  Is  d 
Kaka  Toddali,  whence  the  senerie  ■ 
adopted  by  botanists.  jj^i 

TODDY.  Palm-wine.  The  lufce  ^ 
flows  from  the  incised  spattaes  of  Bm* 
fiabelliformia,Baphiavinifera,  MaitritSai 
/era,  Arenga  aaceharifera,   the    coco* 
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date,  and  other  palms.  It  forms  a  delicious 
beverage  when  fresh,  and  is  employed  in 
India  by  bakers,  instead  of  yeast,  in  the 
preparation  of  bread ;  It  is  also  exten- 
sively distilled  into  a  spirituous  liquor 
generally  drunk  by  the  natives,  among 
whom  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bowra. 

TODEA.  A  small  genus  of  ferns  related 
to  Osmunda^  and  distinguished  from  it 
by  their  dorsal  instead  of  panicled  fructi- 
fications. They  occur  in  South  Africa, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  form 
two  groups:  one  with  coriaceous  fronds 
and  dense  lines  of  spore-cases ;  the  other 
with  pellucid  fronds  and  sparse  lines 
of  spore-cases.  The  latter  some  botan- 
ists separate  under  the  name  of  Lep- 
topteris.  They  have  an  erect  sometimes 
elongated  caudez,  and  bipinnato  frond(>, 
which  in  the  true  Todeaa,  represented  by  T. 
barbara  alias  africana,  are  thick  and  firm 
In  texture,  and  bear  oblong  or  linear 
forked  sorl,  crowded  with  spore-cases ;  and 
in  the  group  Leptopteris  are  pellucld-mem- 
branaceous,  with  oblong  or  linear  oligocar- 
pous  sorl.  These  latter  are  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  The  spore-cases,  as  in  Os- 
munda,  are  pedicellate,  with  a  rudimentary 
ring,  represented  by  a  few  parallel  strlaa 
near  the  apex,  eventually  bursting  into 
two  equal  hemispherical  valves.     [T.  M.] 

TODS'-TAILS.  A  Scotch  name  for  the 
common  Highland  Olubmosses. 

TOFFS.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
North  African  Rhaponticum  acaule, 

TOFIELDIA.  A  genus  of  MelanthacetB, 
consisting  of  a  few  perennial  plants,  na- 
tives *of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes. 
The  roots  are  somewhat  tuberous,  the 
leaves  grass-like,  and  the  flowers  inconspi- 
cuous in  terminal  clusters,  each  one  with 
a  six-parted  perianth,  surrounded  by  a 
three-parted  involucre.  The  anthers  are 
introrse,  and  the  fruit  three-celled  and 
dehiscent  T.  paltigtria  is  found  in  boggy 
places  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land. Its  leaves  are  in  tufts  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  flower-stems  benr  a  cluster 
of  small  yellow  blossoms.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TOGGRY.    Cajaniaindiea. 

TOKO-PAT.  An  Assam  name  for  Livir 
tUma  JenfcinMiana. 

TOL.  (Fr.)  A  common  name  for  seve- 
ral kinds  of  AMI. 

TOLILOLO.    (Fr.)    Mentha  Fulegiunu 
TOLMENEER,  or  TOLMEINER.     The 
Sweetwilllaui,  Dianthus  barbatiu, 

T0L08A-W00D.    Pmotparwn  Meolor. 

TOLPIS.  A  genus  of  favourite  garden 
annuals,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  CHchoracea  of  com- 
pound flowers.  They  are  marked  by  a 
number  of  long  awl-shaped  bmctsclothlng 
the  flower-stalk  and  base  of  the  involucre ; 
and  the  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  is 
toothed  that  of  the  inner  florets  armed 


with  two  or  four  awns.  T.  barbata  and 
7.  umbelUUa  have  yellow  flower-heads  with 
a  purple  eye,  and  7.  attUnma  has  flower- 
heads  entirely  yellow.  [0.  A.  J.] 

TOMATB.  (Fr.)  Lyeopertieum  etetilenr 
tam. 

TOMATO.  Lyeoperaicuvi  eacuientum,  — , 
OANNIBAL'S.  Solanum  arUhropopha0orum. 

TOM-BONTRMTS-BUSH.  PieromniaAn- 
tidesma. 

TOMENTOSB.  Covered  with  dense 
rather  rigid  short  hairs,  so  as  to  be  sen- 
sibly perceptible  to  the  touch. 

TOMENTUM.  The  down  which  produces 
the  tomentose  character. 

TONALCHILB.    (Fr.)    Guinea-pepper. 
TONCHAT.    Maranta  TonchaL 
TONGA-BEAN.     Dipterix  odarata-,  also 
called  Tonka-bean  or  Tonquin-bean. 
TONGA-BEAN  WOOD.  Alyxia  buxifolia. 

TONGO.  A  Pacific  Island  name  for  the 
Mangrove. 

TONGUBA.    Pachypodium. 

TONGUE-SHAPED.  Long,  fleshy,  plano- 
convex, obtuse;  as  the  leaves  of  some 
Aloes. 

TONTBLEA.  A  genus  of  Hippocra- 
teaccB,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  short- 
stalked  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  greenish  or  yellowish  flowers, 
the  stamens  of  which,  like  those  of  Hip- 
pocraUa,  have  single-celled  anthers  burst- 
ing transversely— the  genus  being  thus 
distinguished  from  Salaciat  which  has 
double-celled  anthers  bursting  longitudi- 
nally. From  Hippocratea  it  differs  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit ;  that  of  Tontelea 
being  a  fleshy  two  or  three-celled  roundish 
berry,  containing  a  solitary  wingless  seed, 
covered  with  pulp,  in  each  cell ;  while  that 
of  Hippocratea  consists  of  several  separate 
pieces,  each  of  which  splits  open  when 
ripe,  and  contains  usually  several  winged 
seeds. 

The  berries  of  T.  seabra,  the  Guiana  spe- 
cies, arc  edible,  as  also  are  those  of  several 
Brazilian  species  called  Saputa  by  the  in- 
habitants; they  are  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous. The  West  African  plant  with  a  large 
richly  flavoured  fruit,  called  Tkirttelea  pyri- 
fnrmia  by  some  authors,  is  a  species  of 
Salacia.  [A.  a] 

TOOLA-LODH.  A  Bengalee  name  for  the 
bark  of  Wendlandia  tiwOoria. 

TOOLSI,  TULASI.  Indian  names  for 
species  of  BasiL 

TOOMA.  A  species  of  Jft'mosa  used  for 
tanning  in  India. 

TOOMBIKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Dioepyroa  Embryopteria. 

TOON,  TOON  A.  Indian  names  for  the 
Toon-tree,  Cedrela  Toona. 
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TOOBOO.    A  BoaCh  Amerlcui  palm.' 
TOOTHAOHB-TBEB.  XmUiuu^Um  fraxl- 


TOOTHED.    DenUte ;  ha^rlnt  any  kind 
of  sniall  divUtont. 
TOOTHWOBT.    DmUaria ;  »i»o  Latknea. 

TOOT-PLANT.  A  poiaonooa  Hew  Zea- 
land stanib,  CoHaria  rutei/oHa. 

TOPANA.  A  Greek  name  for  the  edible 
tabera  of  Bvnium /tnUaetum, 

TOPINAMBOCR.  (Fr.)  Eelianthut  Ui- 
btrotu*. 

T0P-8HAPBD.  JnvtneXj  conical,  with 
a  mntnictlon  cowards  the  point ;  a*  the 
fruit  of  some  I osea. 

TOgrB,    (Fr.)    acHUUttria. 

TORCHE-PIN.    (Pr)    Piniu.  PumiUo 

TORCHES.    F«r6o*ca»  Tkap$UM, 

TOUCHWOOD.  CtrewtkevtagonH»',  alao 
Tkiodia  Mtrata.  —.MOUNTAIN.  Amj/ri* 
bmltami/era. 

TORDTLIOP8I8.  A  genoiofherbaoeons 
Utitbtllifertr,  founded  on  a  single  species 
from  NtpaL  It  is  a  halrjr  plant,  with  much- 
divided  leares,  and  six  to  eight-rajred  ter- 
minal umbels,  with  many -leaved  general 
and  partial  involucres.  The  calyx-teeth 
are  acute,  the  outer  larger  with  a  dilated 
base .  and  the  petals  on  the  outer  margin 
are  Urge  obcordate  bllobed,  the  others 
smaller  cuspidate  or  rarely  somewhat  bi- 
lobed.  The  mature  fruit  is  unknown,  but 
in  Its  jonng  state  it  Is  hairy.  The  genus 
requires  further  examination.       [W.  CJ 

TORDTLIUM.  A  small  genus  of  hwha- 
ceous  Umbelli/ertB,  chiefly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  with  pinnatisect  leaves 
which  have  ovate  segments,  and  compound 
umbels  with  general  and  partial  involu- 
cres. The  calyx  consists  of  fire  subulate 
teeth;  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an 
inOexed  lobe,  the  outer  ones  being  often 
large  and  radiant :  the  flat  fruit  has  a  broad 
thick  wrinkled  margin;  and  the  carpels 
have  scarcely  visible  ribs:  the  three  dorsal 
equidistant,  and  the  two  distant  lateral 
ones  close  to  the  thickened  margin,  while 
there  are  one  or  three  vitts  in  the  In- 
terstices. The  genus  has  been  divided 
into  two  sections— J^Ktordylium.  with  a 
single  vitta  in  the  interstices  and  two  in 
the  commissure ;  and  Condylocarpus,  with 
three  vltts  in  the  interstices  and  many  in 
the  commissure. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  the  general 
appearance  of  Caucalis,  but  they  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  flat  fruit.  One  species, 
T  maximum,  is  Included  In  the  British 
Flora;  it  occurs  very  rarely  on  waste 
ground  la  Middlesex  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  [W  c] 

TORENIA.  Agenusof  Scrop^ttteriocwB, 
containing  several  species  of  herb^,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  short  few-flowered 
racemes.     They  are  scattered   over  the 


tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World,  one 
species  being  found  also  In  America.  The 
tubular  calyx  is  plicate  or  winged,  and 
flve-toothed  or  two-lipped  ;  and  the  upper 
Up  of  the  open-mouthed  corolla  is  emar- 
ginate  or  bifld,  and  the  lower  trlQd.  The 
capsule  Is  oblong,  included  within  the 
calyx.  [W  CO 

TORFAOEOUS.  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses. 

TORIA.  An  Eastern  name  for  SinapU 
glauea^  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for 
the  oil  obtained  from  its  seed. 

TORILIS.  A  genus  of  UmheUifera,  com- 
prising herbaceous  mostly  annual  plants, 
with  much-divided  leaves  covered  with 
I  short  adpressed  hairs.  The  general  invo- 
'  lucre  is  one  to  flve-Ieaved.  and  the  invo- 
I  lucel  many-leaved.  The  calyx  has  five  trl- 
angular-hinceolate  acute  persistent  teeth; 
and  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an  in- 
flexed  point,  the  outer  ones  radiant  and 
bifld.  The  fruit  is  laterally  compressed,  the 
carpels  having  Ave  bristly  primary  ridges, 
and  four  intermediate  ones  occ^ipying  the 
whole  of  the  interstices,  and  covered  with 
numerous  prickles.  The  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa.  [W.  a] 

TORMENTIL,  TORMENTILLA.  The 
PoUntilla  Tormentilla,  a  species  in  which 
the  petals  are  four  instead  of  five  in 
number. 

TORONJA.  A  Spanish  name  for  the 
Citron. 

TORONJIL.  A  Spanish  name  torCitnu 
dseumana. 

TOROSE.  TORULOSE.  A  cylindrical 
body,  swollen  out  here  and  there. 

TORRETA.  A  genus  of  Taxaeae,  to 
which  the  name  of  Stinking  Yews  has 
been  given,  on  account  of  the  leaves  and 
wood  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour  when 
bruised  or  burned.  They  are  small  ever^ 
green  trees  of  North  America,  China,  or 
Japan,  and  grow  from  twenty  to  flfty  feet 
high;  the  linear  or  lanceoUte  leaves  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  two-ranked,  and  the 
flowers  dioecious,  the  males  solitary  and 
the  females  erect,  in  twos  or  threes.  The 
fruits  are  drupaceous,  each  with  a  single 
seed,  which  has  a  ruminated  albumen 
covered  by  a  hard  bony  shell.  The  timber 
of  T.  taxi/olia  and  T.  myrittica  is  heavy 
and  close-grained,  but  lias  an  unpleasant 
smell.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  T.  nu- 
d/era  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  though  the  kernel  is  too 
astringent  to  be  eaten.  (T.  M.] 

TORRONTB&  A  kind  o<  White  grape 
grown  in  Spain. 

TORROO.    A  Guiana  palm. 

TORSIVE.  Twisted  spirally.  The  tame 
as  Contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obli- 
quity in  the  form  or  insertion  of  the  pieces 
as  in  the  petals  of  OxmH$. 
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TORTELLJL  (Fr.)  Suymbrtum  c^fld- 
nale. 

TOI^TILIS.    Susceptible  of  twisting. 

TORTILLARD.  (Fr.)  UlmuB  campet- 
trU. 

TORTOISfi-PLANT.  Testudinaria  ele- 
phantipea. 

TORTOISE-WOOD.  A  yariety  of  Zebra- 
wood. 

T0RT0Z017.    A  large  Spanish  grape. 

TORTULA.  A  large  geiras  of  acrocar* 
pou8  mosses,  dtstlDguished  by  the  tbirty- 
two  thread-shaped  teeth  of  the  peristoma 
being  twisted  into  a  common  fascicle. 
Several  of  the  species  are  extremely  com- 
mon on  mndwalls,  exposed  pastures,  rooTs 
of  houses,  Ac  T.  ruralit  is  one  of  our 
finest  species,  forming  large  tufts,  which 
are  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  indeed  ob- 
noxious on  slate  roofs  and  thatch,  from 
the  broad  hair^pointed  leaves  and  abun- 
dant fruit.  Most  of  the  species  are  peren- 
nial. The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Trichostomeu  [M.  J.  B.3 

TORTUOUa  Having  an  Irregular  bend- 
ing ahd  turning  direction. 

TORULACEI.  A  natural  order  of  naked- 
spored  Fimgt  belonging  to  the  division 
Ooniomyeetes,  The  mycelium  is  very 
1^  slightly  developed  If  at  all  i^iparent, 
\  a^dthe  whole  plant  seems  to  consist  of  a 
BMSi  of  variously  constituted  simple  or 
Mutate  naked  spores,  generally  united 
'  tc^ether  In  chains.  In  the  typical  plants 
Ibe  spores  are  almost  always  of  a  dark 
^Hngy  hue.  The  coloured  species  must  be 
eftretully  examined  and  compared  with 
Oiditmi  and  other  genera  which  bear 
^pores  In  chains.     In  Sporidesnduin  the 

5 hole  plant  through  various  modtflcattons 
reduced  to  single  spores.  The  higher 
l^rmi  of  PuodnicBi,  as  Areffma  and  Xenodo- 
fhM»,  whose  species  are  confined  to  the 
leaves  of  roseworts,  are  sometimes  referred 
h^re,  but  they  have  little  In  common  ex- 
cept the  analogy  presented  by  their  long 
raany^lled  spores.  The  most  extraordl- 
merf  genus  perhaps  is  A>oro8(;^i«ma,  which 
eomists  of  a  central  thread  breaking  up 
Into  jointed  spores  contained  In  a  common 
tabe.  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  many 
OsdilatoricB.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  In 
those  cases  In  which  there  is  apparently 
•no  mycelium,  a  microscopic  examination 
•i  the  tissues  of  the  plant  on  which  the 
fongas  grow»  will  always  detect  It.  In- 
deed, It  Is  obvious  that  no  true  fungus 
In  its  perfect  state  can  be  propagated 
without  previous  mycelium.      [M.  J.  B.] 

TORUS.   The  same  as  Thalamus. 

TOXJCH-MB-NOT.  ImpaHma  JfoK-ton- 
gere. 

TOFCHWOOD.  A  name  given  to  the 
soft  white  substance  Into  which  wood  Is 
converted  by  the  action  of  Fitnffi,  of  which 
ash,  especially  under  the  Influence  of  Poly- 
poruB  aquamoMUt  affords  good  examples. 


Occasionally,  when  highly  Impregnated 
with  mycelium,  it  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous.  It  derives  Its  name  from  its 
property  of  burning  for  many  hours  like 
tinder  when  once  Ignited.  This  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  powdery  snuff- 
coloured  mass  into  which  wood  is  some- 
times converted  without  the  agency  of 
Fungi  by  a  process  of  chemical  combus- 
tion distinguished  by  the  name  of  Erema- 
causls,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
wood  affected  by  dry-rot  except  from  the 
absence  of  fungous  spawn.  When  wood 
is  damp,or  placed  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
bines with  tbe  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  from  tbe  residue ;  and  as 
this  action  constantly  recurs,  the  texture 
of  the  wood  Is  destroyed  and  the  whole  Is 
reduced  into  a  crumbling  mass,  which  con- 
tains a  proportionally  larger  amount  of 
carbon  than  the  original  wood.  Two  par- 
ticles of  hydrogen  and  two  of  oxygen  being 
abstracted  lor  one  of  carbon.  It  is  clear 
that  more  carbon  will  be  left  behind  In 
proportion  than  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 
It  Is  this  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  when  In  contact  with 
wood  which  makes  such  situations  preju- 
dicial to  health.  This  kind  of  decay,  which 
often  takes  place  in  trees  where  no  fungus 
Is  present,  and  which  spreads  from  within 
outwards  like  a  putrefactive  ferment,  con- 
taminates the  sound  tissues  which  sur- 
round it.  There  is  reason,  moreover,  for 
believing  that  the  brown  condition  so  com- 
mon to  diseased  vegetable  cells  has  a  simi- 
lar origin.  The  name  of  Touchwood  Is  also 
given  to  Polyponu  igniamu.     [M.  J.  B.] 

TOULICIA.  The  name  of  a  tree  of 
Guiana,  which  constitutes  a  genus  of  8a- 
pmdacea.  The  leaves  are  pinnate;  and 
the  flowers  In  dense  terminal  clusters, 
each  flower  with  a  flve-parted  calyx,  flve 
petals  provided  Internally  with  a  cleft 
hairy  scale,  a  flve-lobed  disk,  eight  sta- 
mens Inserted  on  the  disk,  a  three-celled 
ovary  (each  cell  with  a  single  ovule),  and 
a  short  three-cleft  style.  The  fruit  Is  a 
three-winged  samara.  [M.  T.  M.3 

TOUMBEKI.  A  Turkish  name  for 
Persian  or  Shiraz  Tobacco. 

TOUPOLE.  (Fr.)  Pdtygmatwn  offici- 
nale. 

TOURBETTB.    (Fr.)    J^hagnvm. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  A  genus  of  Ehretia- 
C0«,  Inhabiting  the  tropics  of  both  heml- 
splieres,  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
Canaries  and  Ctentral  Russia.  They  consist 
of  erect  or  twining  shrubs,  with  scabrous 
or  downy  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  as 
In  Heltotropium ;  but  the  fruit  Is  composed 
of  two  carpels,  and  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
drupe  enclosing  two  nuts,  which  are  some- 
times deeply  divided  so  as  to  resemble  four; 
each  nut  has  two  seeds.  T.  heliotropioidea, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,wlth  pale  lilac  flowers. 
Is  one  of  the  prettiest  species.  Another 
is  shown  In  Plate  7,  flgs.  e  and  /.  ["f.  T.  S.] 

T0URNB80L.     (Fr.)    EelUftropiwm  mi. 
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rofMBum.  -EN  DRAPBAUX.  A  dye  ob- 
tained from  CroMophora  Hnetoria.  — ,  NAIN. 
A  tpedes  of  Rudbeekia. 

TorRRBTlA.  A  we«dy  creeper  fonnd 
in  most  parts  of  Tropical  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  Pedaliaeea  rather  than 
the  Binnmiacea,  with  which  It  hat  aome- 
tlraes  been  aaiwclated.  We  onlj  know  one 
species,  T.  lappaeea,  so  called  from  lU  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  the  flower-heada 
of  Lappa.  1 1  has  a  qundrangnlar  climbing 
stem,  opposite  ternate  leaves  (the  petioles 
of  which  gradually  merge  into  tendrils), 
and  racemose  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
(kutilU^ia  vuloan$,  having  scarlet  bracts. 
The  calyx  is  two-parted,  the  corolla  irregur 
lar  and  tubular,  the  stamens  didynamous, 
and  the  capsule  covered  with  spines,  two- 
celled,  opening  with  two  valves,  whilst  the 
seeds  are  numerous  and  winged.    [B.  &] 

TOURRBTTB.  (Fr.)  The  name  of  scre- 
ral  species  of  ArabU. 

TOUS-LES-MOia  A  kind  of  arrowroot 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  some  species 
of  South  American  Canna-^C.  glaueot  C.  \ 
coeci-MO^  C.  Achirof,  and  C.  edulU;  the 
latter,  a  native  of  Peru,  is  believed  to  fur- 
nish the  chief  portion  of  that  sold  in  the 
shops. 

TOUT-BLANO.  (Fr.)  Nardanu  polyanr 
tho$, 

TOUTB-BONNB.  (Pr.)  Blitum  Bonits- 
HenrieuB;  also  Salvia  Sclarea.  —  DBS 
PRES.    Salvia  pratmMi*. 

TOUTK-fiPICB.  (Fr.)  The  seeds  of 
Nigella  Mtiva ;  also  the  berries  of  Bugmia 
Pimenta, 

TOUTB-SAINB.  (Fr.)  Hypericum  An- 
drotasmum. 

TOUT-VENU.    (Fr.)    Seneeio  vtOgaria, 

TOUZELLB.    (Fr.)    ATriticum. 

TOVARIA.  The  name  of  a  Peruvian 
herb,  forming  a  genus  of  Capparidacea. 
The  leaves  are  ternate ;  the  flowers  grow 
In  a  terminal  drooping  cluster,  having  a 
calyx  of  eight  overlapping  sepals ,  eight 
petals,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  a  convex 
receptacle,  their  stalks  densely  hairy, 
eight  stamens ;  a  sessile  ovary  with  eight 
parietal  placentae,  and  a  radiate  stigma. 
Fruit  one-ceUed.  [M  T.  M.] 

TOVOMITA.  In  a  recent  monognq>h  of 
the  order  of  Cltuiacea^  twenty-one  well- 
authenticated  and  three  doubtful  species 
are  referred  to  this  genus,  all  of  them 
being  natives  of  Tropical  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  varying 
in  size  from  shrubs  six  or  eight  feet  high 
to  large  trees.  They  have  smooth  feather- 
veined  leaves,  and  cymes  of  partly  uni- 
sexual and  partly  perfect  flowers,  produc- 
ing four-celled  fruits,  which  split  in  four 
valves,  and  contain  a  solitary  seed  In  each 
cell ;  the  seed  being  destitute  of  a  true 
aril,  but  having  its  outer  coat  developed 
Into  a  fleshy  pellucid  aril-like  covering 
traversed  by  veins.    The  flowers  have  two 


or  four  sepals,  the  outer  two  being  largest 
and  completely  shutting  In  the  other  floral 
organs  In  the  bud ;  four  or  eight  petals; 
Indeflnite  stamens,  with  thickened  flla- 
menu ;  and  a  four-celled  ovary  containing 
a  soliury  ovule  in  each  cell,  and  bearing 
four  short  styles  crowned  with  cx)ncave  or 
cufhion-formed  stigmas.  All  the  species 
abound  more  or  less  In  a  resinous  juice, 
which  exudes  from  them  when  wounded, 
and  hardens  Into  resin.  The  bark  of  T. 
fruetipenduXa^  an  arboreous  species  native 
of  CJhicapIaya  In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  dyeing  a  red- 
dish-purple colour,  and  also  for  medicinal 
purposes.  [A.  S.J 

TOW-CJOCK.    DtAtehot  tinmsii, 

TOWERWORT     TurritU. 

TOWNSENDIA.  The  name  of  a  North 
American  herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a 
genus  of  Composita.  The  leaves  are  tufted, 
linear,  entire,  and  woolly.  The  head  of 
flowers  Is  sessile,  surrounded  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  overlapping  linear  scales ;  the  re- 
cepucle  is  naked,  pitted  •,  the  outer  florets 
strap-shaped,  involute  at  the  margins,  and  j 
tlie  central  ones  tubular,  flve-toothed.  The 
fruits  are  hairy ,  and  the  pappus  is  in  one 
row,  scaly  In  the  outer,  hairy  In  the  inner 
fruits.  CM.  T.  M.] 

TOWRANEERO,  TURANIRA.  Kames 
for  the  Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana. 

TOXICJODENDRON  Bhiis  Toxicodendron. 

TOXICOPHL^A.  A  genus  of  Apocy- 
nacccB,  containing  a  single  species,  a  tree 
from  the  CJape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  oppo- 
site elliptic  smooth  leaves,  and  numerous 
crowded  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  Is  five-parted ;  the  base  of  the 
corolla  Is  tubular,  gradually  widening  up- 
wards, the  throat  and  upper  surfaces  of 
the  limb  being  vlllosc,  and  the  limb  divided 
Into  Ave  short  ovate-acute  lobes ;  the  sta- 
mens are  Inserted  below  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  have  very  short  filaments  and 
ovate  anthers  ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
i  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  The  bark 
:  of  this  tree  is  poisonous,  and  Is  used  by 
1  the  Hottentots  as  an  ordeal.      ^  CW.  C] 

TOYO.     A  fragrant  plant   of    British 
'  Guiana,  an  infusion  and  syrup  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  which  are  employed  aa  a  re- 
medy in  chronic  coughs. 

TOYWORT.    Capselia  Bwrsorpastoris. 

TOZZIA.  A  genus  of  ScrophfdariaeeeB 
containing  a  single  species,  a  small  branch- 
ing glabrous  herb  from  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
and  sessile,  and  the  flowers  are  In  short 
pedicels  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  forming 
a  lax  raceme.  The  calyx  Is  campanulate 
membranous  and  unequally  four-toothed ; 
the  cx)rolla-tube  Is  exserted,  the  upper  lip 
of  the  limb  slightly  concave  and  two-lobed ; 
and  the  one-seeded  globose  capsule  Is  sub- 
drupaceous.  [W.  C] 

TRABECJULA  (adj.  TRABECULATB.) 
A  cross-bar ;  as  in  the  teeth  of  many  mosses. 
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TRACHEJS.  Spiral  vessels;  air-tubes, 
>ntatn!ug  a  spiral  thread  uf  considerable 
(QghnesB  aud  elasticity, 

TRACHBLANTHUS.  A  genus  of  BorOr 
iHoeecB,  founded  on  Solenanthua  cerin- 
icndes  a  native  of  Northern  Persia.  It 
as  the  corolla  ot  Cerinthe,  being  tubular, 
ith  a  flve-lobed  lirab  about  one- third  the 
epth  of  the  whole ,  the  lobes  have  two 
ulges  at  the  base ;  the  scales  in  the  throat 
re  lanceolate  from  a  triangular  base ;  the 
oloar  is  red,  margined  with  yellow.  The 
rait  Is  similar  to  that  of  Cynoglosmm,  a 
luooth  glaucous  plant,  with  the  stem  co- 
rmbose  paniculately  branched  at  the  top, 
\\e  leaves  rigid  and  leathery,  with  small 
iibercles  beneath.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TRACHBLIUM.  A  genus  of  Campanu- 
jeeee,  containing  a  few  species  of  peren- 
ial  plants,  with  alternate  ovate-acute 
eeply  serrated  leaves,  and  violet  blossoms 
Q  a  many-flowered  terminal  corymb.  The 
alyx  has  five  subulate  divisions  ;  thecorol- 
ft  has  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  spread- 
ng  flve-lobed  limb;  the  filaments  of  the 
tamens  are  filiform  throughout  their 
eiigth.  and  free  at  their  base ;  and  the  apex 
»f  the  exserted  style  Is  thickened,  and 
tensely  covered  with  hairs.  The  species  are 
bund  In  the  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  G] 

TRACHYDIITM.  A  genus  of  UmbellifercB 
onnded  on  a  single  species  from  the  moun- 
alns  of  Northern  India  It  is  an  annual 
»r  biennial,  sending  out  from  the  crown  of 
he  root,  both  leaves,  and  numerous  caespl- 
me  simple  stems.  The  leaves  are  petlo- 
ate  and  tripinnatlsect,  the  opposite  divl- 
EioQS  being  bipinnatlsect,  and  the  lobes 
uiceolatc  acute.  The  segments  of  the  invo- 
uere  are  similar  to  but  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  leaves,  and  those  of  the  involu- 
»ls  are  more  or  less  united  and  membra- 
ueeons.  The  calyx  has  five  small  teeth  ; 
he  petals  are  lanceolate,  with  incurved 
tcnmtnate  ^ices ;  the  fruit  Is  compressed 
It  the  side ;  and  the  carpels  have  five  muri- 
lated  ribs,  the  furrows  with  a  single  vitta 
o  each,  while  the  commissure  has  two. 
Rie  carpophore  is  divided.  [W.  C] 

TRACHTLOBITJM.  A  genus  of  legu- 
nlnons  plants  very  closely  allied  to  and 
>y  some  botanists  combined  with  JTyme- 
MM.  The  principal  distinctions  between 
he  two  genera  consists  in  the  petals  of 
rndt^lobium  being  only  three  in  number. 
Marly  equal  and  long-stalked,  the  ovary 
idag  elevated  on  a  stalk  and  bearded  with 
udn,  and  the  pods  covered  with  wart-like 
nerescences ;  while  Hymencea  has  five 
(taOcless  unequal  petals,  a  stalkless  smooth 
vnry,  and  a  pod  without  warts.  The  spe- 
Hes  are  all  large  trees,  bearing  panicles 
It  white  flowers,  and  having  leaves  com- 
posed of  a  pair  of  leaflets.  They  are  natives 
tf  Bnisil  and  Madagascar. 

T.  Uartianum  Is,  according  to  Martins, 
IBS  of  the  trees  from  which  the  resin 
OMwn  as  Bnwilian  CJopal  is  obtained  ;  but 
1»  ti  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  kind  of 
3opal  comes  to  this  country,  our  principal 


supply  of  that  article  being  derived  from 
Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  [A.  B.] 

TRACHYMENE.  A  genus  of  orthospemi- 
ous  Umbelliferop,  containing  several  spe- 
cies of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  com- 
pound many-rayed  umbels.  The  calyx-tube 
is  compressed,  and  the  limb  five-toothed; 
the  petals  are  elliptic  and  entire;  the  style 
is  divergent ;  the  tuberculatcd  fruit  is 
compressed  and  contracted  at  the  sides, 
separating  into  two  semi-ovate  gibbous 
can>el8 ;  and  the  carpophore  is  entire.  The 
gvnus  has  been  divided  by  DecandoUe  into 
two  sections— PIa<2/?nene,  including  the 
herbaceous  species,  with  compressed  stem 
and  small  divided  leaves ;  and  Dendrometie, 
comprising  the  shrubby  species  with  en- 
tire leaves.  [W  C] 

TRADESOANTIA.  A  genus  of  lily-like 
plants  belonging  to  the  Commelynac^ce, 
well  marked  by  their  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three-c«lled  capsule,  and  filaments 
clothed  wRh  jointed  hairs.  T.virginica  Is 
the  Common  Bpiderwort  of  gardens,  a 
l»retty  plant  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches 
high,  with  numerous  branched  jointed 
succulent  stems,  linear-lanceolate  glossy 
leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  flowers  con- 
spicuous by  their  three  spreading  bright- 
blue  petals.  Varieties  are  also  cultivated 
with  purple  white  and  double  fiowers.  T 
rosea  from  Carolina  is  like  the  preceding, 
but  smaller  and  more  delicate.  T.  discolor 
is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  green  above,  purple  below ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  issue  from  a 
purple  single-leaved  spatlie.  This  Is  a  hot- 
house plant.  Other  species  are  cultivated, 
all  more  or  less  resembling  the  above 
French ':  Ephim&rine.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TRAGACANTH.  A  kind  of  gum  obtained 
from  Astragalus  verus,  A.  creticus,  A.  oris- 
tatjcs,  A.  gummi/er,  and  A.  stroMli/erus.  — , 
SENEGAL.  The  produce  of  Sierculia  Tra- 
gacantlia. 

TRAGANTHUS.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  EtiphorbiacecB,  comprising  certain  tro- 
pical American  herbaceous  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  monoecious,  arranged 
In  axillary  spikes.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  four-parted  calyx,  enclosing  four  sta- 
mens ;  and  the  females  have  also  a  small 
four-parted  calyx,  girt  at  the  base  by  large 
overlapping  scales  arranged  in  four  rows, 
a  hairy  three-celled  ovary,  and  six  curved 
styles.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  carpels, 
which  separate  one  from  the  other,  each 
bearing  the  two  persistent  styles  at  the 
summit.  In  the  centre,  between  the  car- 
pels, is  a  winged  column,  from  which  the 
former  separate  when  ripe.       [M.  T.  M.] 

TRAGIA.  A  genus  named  In  honour  of 
Tragus,  an  ancient  German  botanist,  who, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as- 
sumed a  classical  title,  his  true  name  hav- 
ing been  Hieronymus  Bock.  The  genus  is 
included  amtmg  the  EuphorMacefe,  and  con- 
sists of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  subtropical  regions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.   Some  of  them  are  of  , 
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cHmbiny  Iwbtt,  and  hare  ■eiTBt«d  or  lobed 
leaves,  axillary  flowers,  the  females  few 
in  number,  aitnated  at  tlie  base  of  the  ra- 
oemet,  the  males  more  namerous,  all  pro- 
Tided  with  entire  or  three-elef  t  bracts.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  tarpartlte  calyx, 
enclosinir  three  stamens ;  the  females  a  six- 
parted  calyx,  with  persistent  occasionally 
divided  segments,  a  three<elled  ovary 
with  one  ovule  in  each  compartment,  a 
three>cleft  style,  and  capsular  fruit.  Some 
of  the  species  have  medicinal  virtues. 
Thus  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  T.  eannor- 
bina  is  employed  as  a  diapboretlo  and 
alterative  in  India,  where  also  the  juice  of 
T.  Chamctlea,  mixed  with  wine  or  oil.  Is 
esteemed  astringent  and  tonic.  The  root 
of  T.  involucrata  is  employed  In  India  as  a 
tonic  and  alterative  In  syphilitic  maladies. 
The  caustic  juice  of  T  volubiliM  la  likewise 
used  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  The  spe- 
cies possess  Uttle  btiaaty.  [M.  T.  MJ 


TRAGOPOGON.  A  genot  of  Oompo$itiP, 
inhabiting  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  and  consisting  of  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  having  simple  or 
branched  stems,  narrow  grass-like  leaves, 
and  distinct  terminal  flower-heads  of  a  yel- 
low or  purple  colour.  The  beads  are  many- 
flowered,  and  the  florets  all  Ugolate  and 
perfect,contalning  both  stamens  and  ovary. 
The  Involucre  has  from  eight  to  alxteen 
leaves,  In  one  row,  connected  at  the  base ; 
and  the  receptacle  is  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  deeply  indented.  The  fruits  are  all  of 
the  same  form,  having  a  long  beak,  alateral 
areole,  and  the  feathery  pappus  or  seed- 
down  In  many  rows,— that  of  the  external 
row  of  fruiu  being  interwoven. 

Among  the  specfes  of  this  genus  is  the 
culinary  vegeUble  called  Salsafy.  T.  jtorri- 
foHua.  a  biennial  Indigenous  to  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  smooth  long  narrow  taper- 
ing acuminated  leaves ;  by  its  peduncles 
being  much  thickened,  and  hollow  at  the 
apex  ;  by  its  eight-leaved  Involucre,  which 
is  usually  longer  than  the  florets ;  and  by 
its  ruse-coloured  or  purple  flowers. 

Salsafy  has  a  long  fusiform  root  full  of 
milky  1uice,on  which  ito  salutary  qualities 
depend.  In  colour  it  resembles  the  pars- 
nip, of  which  It  has  also  nearly  the  flavour, 
but  is  more  agreeable.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  of  cnllnary  vegetables, 
being  antibilious,cooling,  deobstment,  and 
slightly  aperient ;  bnt  although  It  Is  deser- 
vedly esteemed  as  an  esculent.  It  is  never- 
theless decidedly  inferior  to  Scononera  In 
these  properties ;  nor  does  It  keep  so  well 
when  uken  out  of  the  ground,  as  It  soon 
becomes  hardened,  insipid,  and  difflcnlt  to 
cook  properly.  When  taken  by  the  Invalid 
as  a  remedy  for  indigestion,  it  Is  important 
to  know  that  the  precautions  necessary  in 
cooking  it  are  the  same  as  with  Scorzo- 
SKRA  (which  see).  It  being  borne  In  mind 
that  Salsafy  usually  requires  a  rather  long- 
er time  boiling.  It  grows  more  freely  than 
Scononera,  and  when  fresh  from  the  garden 
it  is  perhaps  inferior  only  to  that  vegetable 
In  Its  medloral  properties.  [B.  C] 


,     TRAGOPYRUM.    A  genus  of  Pofyfono- 
I  eea,  natives  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  conslst- 
'  Ing  of  shrubs  with  divaricate  branches, 
sometimes  spinous  at  the  point,  furnished 
'  with  oblong  or  elliptical  entire  leathery 
leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  racemose  flow- 
ers on   nodding  itedlcels.    They  have  a 
coloured  flve-leaved  perianth,  the  inner 
I  three  segments  larger  than  the  rest,  eight 
1  stamens,  three  very  short  styles  with  capl- 
I  tatestlgma8,and  a  three-edged  nut  Inclosed 
!  in  the  three  inner  perianth-leaves,  the  two 
outer  ones  being  reflexed.  [J  T.  8.] 

TRAGUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Panitete,  now  Included  in  La/pfaoo. 

TRAILING  Of  an  elongated  prostrate 
habit  of  growth. 

TRAILLIA.  A  genus  of  Cfnteiferm  from 
Mesopotamia.  It  consists  of  an  annual 
with  the  habit  of  VeUa  oitnua,  having  ri- 
gid hairy  branches,  with  few  oblong  leaves 
Recurrent  Into  the  petioles,  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  pouch  is  Indehlscent, 
rough  and  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the 
broad  rigid  leaf-Uke  style.  [J.T.SJ 

TRAINA8SE.  (Fr.)  PoZyffORitm  avictt- 
tors ;  also  AgrottU  atoUmifera. 

TRAMA.  A  name  given  in  mycology  to 
the  substance  whldi  separates  the  two 
surfsces  of  the  gills  of  an  Agarieut,  or  of 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polypoms.  It 
varies  much  In  structure,  and  affords  good 
deflnltlons  of  genera.  In  Agaricns,  for 
example,  it  is  filamentous ;  in  Btiasula  and 
Lcu:tariu$  vesicular.  In  some  cases  it  is 
of  the  same  substance  with  that  of  the 
pileus,  as  in  Trametea ;  in  others  It  Is  diffe- 
rent, as  in  such  Pciypori  as  P.  destructor. 
In  Schixoiphyllum  it  is  completely  exposed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  gills  along  their 
edge  Into  two  pUte&  CM.  J.  B.3 

TRAHETEa  A  genns  separated  by 
Fries  from  Polyporua,  originally  Intended 
to  receive  those  species  in  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  of  the  pores  (or  trama, 
as  it  Is  called  by  botanists)  Is  continued 
immediately  from  the  pileus  without  any 
change.  So  limited,  the  best-known  British 
species  Is  T.  tnuiveoUns,  which  grows  occa- 
sionally In  this  country  on  the  dead  trunks  | 
of  willows  and  limes,  and  Is  at  once  known 
by  Its  larger  pores  from  T.  odora,  which  has  ; 
the  same  strong  smell  of  aniseed.  Fries  ' 
has,  however,  of  late  proposed  a  different 
deflnl  tlon  of  the  genns.  In  a  large  portion 
of  Polyporue,  Including  such  common  spe- 
cies as  P.  vereicolort  the  trama  though  nar- 
row Is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  flesh 
of  the  pileus.  They  differ,  however,  from 
typical  species  of  Trametesin  the  fket  that 
the  pores,  which  are  developed  In  a  centri- 
fugal direction,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
flbrillose  stratum  above  the  portion  in 
cxinnectlon  with  the  trama,  whereas  in 
Trametea  the  whole  plleos  and  trama  are  of 
the  same  substance.  The  species  are 
placed  In  a  genns  named  Polpatietna,  while 
Polpporua  Is  conttned  to  those  In  which 
the  trama  and  substance  from  which  it 
springs  are  different  in  texture.   These 
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distinctions,  tbongh  at  first  apparently  too 
refined,  are  founded  on  an  extensive  ex- 
amination of  species,  and  will  probably 
prove  tenable.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRANSVERSE.    Broader  than  long. 

TRAPA.  The  very  singular  four-homed 
fruits  of  the  European  species  of  Trapa 
(T.  mUans),  which  was  the  only  one  for- 
merly known,  have  been  compared  to  the 
spiked  Iron  instruments  called  caltrops, 
employed  in  ancient  warfare  for  strewing 
on  the  ground  to  impede  the  progress  of 
cavalry  ;  and,  from  the  plant  growing  in 
water,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Water 
Caltrops.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Halo- 
ragacecB.  Its  flowers  have  a  four-parted 
calyx  with  the  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary ; 
four  petals,  and  as  many  stamens ;  and  a 
two-celled  ovary,  with  a  cylindrical  style 
and  hemispherical  flat-headed  stigma. 
After  flowering,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
harden  and  form  two  or  four  more  or  less 
conspicuous  horns  at  the  top  of  the  fruit ; 
the  latter  being  one-celled  hard  and  un- 
opening,  and  containing  a  solitary  large 
pendulous  seed,  with  very  unequal  cotyle- 
dons. Besides  the  European  species,  there 
are  five  or  six  others,  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  All  are  floating  plants, 
with  long-jointed  rootstocks,  having  tufts 
of  hair-like  roots  (sometimes  regarded  as 
submerged  leaves)  at  the  joints,  and 
surmounted  by  a  radiating  cluster  of  tri- 
angular toothed  leaves,  with  swollen  float- 
like stalks  which  serve  to  buoy  them  up. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  in 
starch,  and  are  much  eaten  as  food.  Those 
of  T  nofans— called  Jesuit's  nuts  at  Venice, 
and  Chatalgne  d'Eau  by  the  French— are 
ground  into  flour  and  made  into  bread  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  In  Katrti- 
mir  those  of  T  biapinoaa,  the  Singhara  of 
the  natives,  feed  30,000  persona  for  five 


Trapa  bieomii. 

months  in  the  year,  and  are  so  extensively 
collected  that  the  celebrated  Runjeet  Singh 
of  Lahore  derived  a  revenue  of  12,000i.  per 
annum  from  them.  T.  Uccmis,  the  Ling 
of  the  Chinese,  has  a  fruit  like  a  bull's 
head ;  the  seeds  of  this  plant  also  form  a 
considerable  article  of  food.  [A.  S.] 

TRAPEZIPORM,  TRAPEZOID.  Having 
four  sides,  those  which  are  opposite  not 
being  parallel;  scarcely  different  from 
Rhomboid. 

TRAP-TREE.  A  species  of  ArtoearptUt 
which  furnishes  a  gutta  or  glutinous  gain, 
tued  as  birdlime  In  Sing^wre. 

TRASL    (Fr.).  Cyp«rM  ueuleninu. 


TRATTINICKIA.  A  genus  of  trees  be- 
longing to  the  AmyridactB.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  have  large  branch- 
ing panicles  of  small  reddish  flowers. 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  of  three  segments ;  co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  three-cleft ;  stamens  six, 
with  very  short  fllaments ;  ovary  globose ; 
style  short.  The  trees  abound  in  resinous 
juice.  [M.T.M.] 

TRAVELLER'&JOT.    Clematis  VUalba. 

TRAVELLER'S-TREE.    Urania  speeiosa. 

TREACLE,  COUNTRYMAJra  BiUagra- 
veolena. 

TREAD-SOPTLT.      Onidoseolua   sttmvr 
laru. 
TREASURE-FLOWER.    Gazania. 

TRECULIA.  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceat 
named  in  honour  of  M.  Tr^ul,  an  eminent 
French  vegetable  anatomist.  The  species 
are  trees,  natives  of  Senegambia,  having 
male  and  female  flowers  crowded  together 
in  the  same  head.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  tubular  three-cleft  perianth  ;  the  females 
a  perianth  of  three  leaves,  and  an  ovary 
with  a  pendulous  ovule.  The  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Artocarpus,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  characters  just  men- 
tioned, pi.  T.  M.] 

TREE.  Any  woody  plant  of  perennial 
duration  which  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a  trunk. 

TREE-BEARD.  A  South  American  name 
for  TiUandeia  ttsneoidea. 

TREE-FERN.    See  FiLlOXa 

TREE-HAIR  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  dark  wiry  pendulous  entangled 
masses  of  a  lichen,  Comicularia  jvSata, 
which  is  not  uncommon  on  trees  in  sub- 
alpine  woods.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREE-LIKE.  Resembling  a  tree,  but 
very  small.   The  same  as  Dendroid. 

TREE  OP  CHASTITY.  ViUx  AgnuB- 
eastus. 

TREE  OP  HEAVEN.    AHanhu. 
TREE   OP    LONG    LIFE.     Olaphyria 
niiida. 

TREE  OP  SADNESa  Nyctanthea  arbar- 
trUms. 

TREE  OP  THE  MAGICIANS.  A  Chi- 
lian name  for  LydopUsiuin  pub^torum. 

TREE  OF  THE  SUN.  A  Japanese  name 
for  Betinospora  oMtMO. 

TRfiPLE.  (Ft.)  Tri/olium.  —  BITU- 
MINEUX  Paoraleabihiminoaa.  —  D'EAU. 
Menyanthea  trifoliata.  —  DB  BOKHARA. 
Melilotua  alba  (leucantha).  —  DE  HOL- 
LANDE.  Tri/olium  praienae.  —  DB  VIR- 
GLNIE.  Ptelea  trifoliata.  —  fiPINEUX 
DE  CANDIE.  Fagonia  eretica.  —  Hfi- 
MORROIDAL.  Lotus  hirattiua.  —  JAUNE. 
Iiotua  comictdatua.  —  JAUNE  DES  SA- 
BLEa  ArOhyllia  Vulnerana.  —  JAUNE 
PETIT.  Medicago  lupuHTia.  —  NOIR. 
Medicago  lupiUina.    —  ODORANT.    Meli- 
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MnaearuleuM,    —ROUGE  DU  R0C8SIL- 
LON     Tri/Tlimm  incamatmm. 

TREFOIL.  Trl/oUum;  alto  Medieoffo 
luputina^  and  Stylofonthet  proenmben*.  —, 
BIRiyS-POOT.  Lotus.  -,  HOP  Trifo- 
Hum  prorumben*.  — .  MARSH.  Menyan- 
ikes  tn/oliaia,  — ,  MOON  Medicago  arbo- 
tea.  — .SHRDBBY.  PteUa  tri/oliata,  — , 
TICK.    Desmodium. 

TRBMANDRACEJS.  (PorneorU.)  A 
small  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
eonsistlni;  of  hcAtb-IIke  shrubs,  all  Aus- 
tralian, with  small  entire  leaves  often  ver- 
ticiUate,  and  red  blue  or  rarely  white  flow- 
ers oil  slender  axillary  pedirels.  Tliey  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  reirular  flowers, 
with  four  or  flve  valvate  sepals,  as  many 
spreading  petals,  twice  as  many  free  hypo- 
gynous  stamens,  anthers  opening  In  ter- 
minal pores,  and  a  free  orarj-,  usually  two- 
celled,  with  one  two  or  rarely  three  pendu- 
lous ovules  in  each.  The  order,  although 
small.  Is  perfectly  distinct  In  hal>It  and 
character,  and,  t hough  having  some  affl ni ty 
with  Polygal<ieea,  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  iu  regular  flowers ;  it  has,  however,  a 
more  remote  analogy  with  the  tribe  Latio- 
petaUet  of  SteratHacea. 

TREMANDRA.  A  genus  of  Trtmandm- 
cwp,  conferring  its  name  on  the  order  to 
which  tt  belongs,  and  composed  of  two 
species  inhabiting  Western  Australia. 
They  are  delicate  shrubs,  covered  with  a 
stellate  down  ,  and  have  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  Hxillary  purple  flowers,  a  flve-cleft 
calyx,  a  corolla  composed  of  flve  petals, 
ten  stamens,  two-celled  anthers,  and  atwo- 
celled  ovary.  [B.  8.] 

TREMBLE.    (Fr.)    Pofmlits  (r«mttki. 

TRBMBLIN.    (Pr.)    Brixa  vninor. 

TREMBLING-TREE.   Popvlut  tnpida, 

TREMELLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  Fungi  called  Tremellinit 
distinguished  by  its  tremulous  gelatinous 
generally  more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated 
mass,  having  an  even  hymenlum  without 
any  deflnite  upper  or  under  side,  and  free 
from  paplilie  or  tuberclea.  The  species 
vary  greatly  in  colour,  being  white  bright 
or  pale-yellow,  rose-coloured,  chocolate, 
brown,  purple,  kc  Their  form  is  as  varied 
as  their  colour,  sometimes  yielding  sinu- 
ated plates,  sometimes  brain-like  masses, 
sometimes  clubshaped  processes,  and  some- 
times orbicular  bodies  or  uniform  resn- 
plnate  strata.  Occasionally  they  grow  on 
living  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  dead 
branches,  while  two  occur  on  the  naked 
ground  or  amongst  grass.  T.  metmterica, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  every  dead  hedge 
in  winter  from  its  orange  tint,  produces 
occasionally  myriads  of  conidia.  [M.  J  B.3 

TRBMRLLINL  A  natural  order  of 
hymenomycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by 
their  gelatinous  texture,  their  hymenlum, 
in  the  more  typical  forms,  covering  the 
whole  surface  without  any  deflnite  upper 
or  under  side,-  the  sporoph ores, which  are 
often  lobed  or  quadripartite,  not  being 


packed  into  a  regular  hymenium  bntphused 
at  very  different  heights,  and  the  spicules 
being  much  elongated.  The  spores  more- 
over, which  are  either  simple  or  scpute, 
produce  occasionally  little  offsets  at  the 
sides, which  may  eitberbe  secondary  spores 
or  sperraatta.  If  secondary  spores,  the 
primary  most  be  considered  as  protospores, 
analogous  to  those  of  Puccinicei.  This 
opinion  Is,  however,  at  present  merely 
theoretical.  TremcUini  occasionally  con- 
uin  a  nucleus  which  is  not  gelatinous,  and 
which  has  sometimes  acretaceous  texture. 
The  species  occur  almost  exclusively  on 
decayed  wood,  either  naked  or  bursting 
through  the  bark.  Two  species  only  have 
at  present  been  described  with  a  terrestrial 
habit.  When  dry  many  of  the  species 
shrink  up  very  much,  but  they  recover 
their  original  condition  perfectly  when 
moistened.  Simeola  has  several  repre- 
sentatives in  troi'ical  climates  besides  the 
common  Jew's  Ear,  which  seems  univer- 
sally distributed  ,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  order  is  peculiar  to  temperate  climes 
of  either  hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREMfiNB.    iFr)    Trifolium prataue. 

TRBMMB.    (Fr)    Agrottit slolonifera. 

TRBNTANBLLE.    (Fr)    Bhua  Coimui. 

TREVESIA.  A  genus  of  Araliacea,  con- 
taming  a  single  species  from  India,  a 
prickly  shrub  or  tree,  with  large  round 
pinnatisect  leaves,  and  whitish-green 
flowers  in  terminal  paniculate  umbels. 
The  calyx-limb  is  unequally  toothed ;  the 
petals  are  from  four  to  seven,  and  the  star 
mens  from  six  to  nine  (generally  seven), 
with  cordate  anthers.  The  ovary  is  flve  to 
eight-celled,  covered  with  a  large  eplgy- 
nous  disk  ;  the  styles  are  the  same  in  num- 
ber as  the  cells,  but  united  into  a  single 
pyramid  at  the  apex,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bilobed  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  fleshy,  wtih 
flve  to  eight  one-seeded  cells.       [W.  C] 

TREWIACB-fi.  An  order  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Lindley  for  the  genus  Tretcia, 
which  he  has  since,  with  other  botanists, 
referred  to  EuphorbiacecB. 

TREWIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Eu- 
phorbiacea,  comprising  a  tree,  native  of 
India,  with  triplinerved  leaves,  and  dioe- 
cious flowers— tho  males  in  racemes,  the 
females  in  pairs  on  a  branched  peduncle. 
The  male  flowers  have  a  membranous  two- 
leaved  calyx,  ultimately  reflected ;  within 
this  are  numerous  stamens,  placed  on  a 
convex  receptacle.  Thefemale  flowers  have 
a  calyx  of  one  membranous  sheathing  leaf, 
ultimately  falling  off;  and  a  four-celled 
sessile  ovary,  with  the  style  divided  into 
four  feathery  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  fleshy, 
with  four  one-seeded  stones.     [M.  T.  M.] 

TRI.  In  compound  words « three;  as 
tricostate,  having  three  ribs;  tricorni*, 
having  three  horns. 

TRIADELPHOUa  Having  the  stameiu 
collected  into  three  parcels. 

TRIAKENIUM.    That  kind    of    friilt 
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called  a  Cremucarp,  in  which  Che  number 
of  carpels  is  three. 

TRIANGULAR.    Three-cornered. 

TRIANOSPERMA.  A  genus  of  CueurMr 
tacecB,  nearly  allied  to  Bryonia,  but  distin- 
eruished  by  the  presence  of  three  seeds 
only  in  the  fruit.  The  species  are  chiefly 
Brazilian  and  West  Indian,  and  have  thick 
fleshy  roots,  climbing  stems  with  branched 
tendrils,  and  palmate  leaveo.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  borne  in  loose  panicles. 
The  raaleflowershave  three  stamens,  united 
by  means  of  their  carved  anthers,  but  free 
as  to  their  filaments.  In  the  female  flower 
the  ovary  Is  three-celled,  with  three  erect 
ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  short  style, 
which  divides  into  three  stigmas.  The 
fruit  Is  globular  and  somewhat  fieshy. 
The  root  of  T  Tayuya  is  used  in  Brazil  in 
small  doses  as  an  emetic,  in  larger  ones  as 
a  drastic  T.  flcifolta  is  a  purgative  and 
purifier  of  the  blood.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  been  Introduced  into  the  Paris 
fifardens.  fM.T  M.J 

TRIANTHEMA.  A  genus  of  Tetragonia- 
c«p,  having  a  very  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, three  or  four  species  being 
natives  of  India,  as  many  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  while  one  Is  confined  to  Arabia, 
and  one  spread  over  Tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  usually 
prostrate  more  or  less  fleshy  herbs,  some- 
times with  their  stems  woody  towards  the 
base ;  they  have  opposite  entire  leaves, 
with  the  stalks  enlarged  into  sheaths,  one 
of  each  pair  of  leaves  being  often  larger  I 
than  the  other ;  and  their  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, either  solitary  or  in  clusters,  in  the 
leaf-axils.  The  flowers  have  a  five  parted 
calyx,  coloured  inside,  with  the  divisions 
mucronate  below  the  top ;  no  petals ;  five 
ten  or  twenty  stamens  rising  from  the 
calyx-tube,  and  oue  two  or  rarely  three 
styles.  The  fruit  is  either  one-celled,  or 
divided  into  two  by  a  spurious  partition, 
and  when  ripe  separates  crossways  near  the 
iMttom  into  two  pieces;  the  upper  or 
largest  piece,  called  the  lid,  being  thick 
and  having  the  seeds  attached  to  one  side, 
and  the  lower  thin  and  having  the  seeds 
attached  to  the  opposite  side.  The  bitterish 
rather  nauseous-tasted  roots  of  T.  obcordaia, 
one  of  the  Indian  species— a  perennial  with 
spreading  prostrate  stems,  the  tender  tops 
of  which,  together  with  the  leaves,  are 
collected  by  the  natives  and  eaten  as  a 
potherb— are  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  native  doctors  as  a  cathartic 
In  combination  with  ginger.  [A.  8.] 

TRIANTHUS.  A  Patagonian  perennial 
plant,  of  the  family  ComponUe,  has  been 
so  named,  as  the  heads  of  flowers  consist 
each  of  three  florets  The  plant  Is  branch- 
ed ;  its  leaves  awl-shaped,  spreading ;  and 
the  heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  each  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  two  rows  of  scales— the  outer 
ovate  lanceolate  acuminate  prickly,  the 
inner  flat  linear  acuminate,  the  receptacle 
small,  and  naked  The  corollas  are  two- 
lipped,  white  and  perfect ;  and  the  fruits 


inversely  pyramidal,  beakless,  crowned  by 
a  pappus  of  three  to  five  linear  deciduous 
scales,  hairy  at  the  margins.     [M  T.  M.] 

TRIAS.  An  unimportant  genus  of 
orchids  referred  to  the  Malaxidece,  and  in- 
habiting Tropical  Asia.  Two  species  have 
been  described.  They  are  small  herbs,  with 
roundish  glabrous  one-leaved  pseudobulbs 
forming  dense  tufts,  small  coriaceous  vein- 
less  leaves,  erect  radical  oue-flowered  pe- 
duncles shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  rather 
large  dark  green  flowers.  [W.  B,  H.] 

TRIASPia  A  genns  of  Malpiahiacea, 
comprising  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  Tropical  Asia.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  have  a  five- 
l>arted  glandless  calyx,  five  stalked  fringed 
unequal  petals,  ten  stamens,  all  fertile  of 
unequal  lengths ;  three  ovaries,  each  with 
two  hairy  sinuous  wings;  three  styles, 
long  slender  and  dilated  at  the  top ;  and 
a  winged  one-seeded  fruit.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifies *  three  shields/  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  winged  ovaries.  [M.  T  M.] 

TRIBE.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  a 
Natural  Order.  Thus  Leptoepermece  and 
MyrteoB  are  tribes  of  the  order  Myrtacem. 
These  minor  groups  are  sometimes  them- 
selves divided  into  one  or  more  series  of 
lesser  groups,  according  to  the  number  of 
genera,  their  diversities  of  structure,  &c 

TRIBRACHIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacea, 
including  a  semlparasitical  shrub,  native 
of  Sumatra.  The  flowers  are  white,  ar- 
ranged In  groups  of  three,  in  a  compact 
head.  The  tul)e  of  the  calyx  is  somewhat 
globular,  its  limb  entire  or  slightly  tooth- 
ed ,-  the  corolla  has  a  short  tube,  and  a 
limb  divided  into  three  lance-shaped 
three-sided  segments;  the  stamens  are 
flve  in  number,  and  inserted  into  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  by  means  of  very  short  fl la- 
ments ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fleshy  disk,  and  having  a  cy- 
lindrical style,  terminated  by  an  undivided 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  fleshy.       [M.  T  M.] 

TRIBULB  AQUATIQUB.  (Fr.)  Trapa 
natans. 

TRI BFLOPSIS.  A  small  genus  of  Zygo- 
nhyllacea,  consisting  of  prostrate  annual 
herbs,  with  alternate  leaves.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  Tribtdtis,  but  the  nuts  are  single- 
seeded.  Three  species  have  been  descrl  l^ed 
from  Australia.  [W.  C.J 

TRIBULUS.  A  genns  of  Zygophyllaceie, 
consisting  of  procumbent  herbs,  with  op- 
posite bistlpulate  and  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  one-flowered  peduncles  spring- 
ing from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
caducous  calyx  has  five  sepals,  and  the 
corolla  flve  petals;  of  the  ten  stamens 
those  opposite  to  the  sepals  have  a  gland 
at  their  base ;  the  style  Is  very  short  or 
absent,  and  the  stigma  hemispherical  and 
flve-rayed,  as  in  the  poppy.  The  flattened 
pentagonal  fruit  is  comiwsed  of  flve  car- 
pels, which  are  spinous  or  tubercular  on 
the  back.    At  maturity  the  fruit  breaks  no 
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into  (Ire  fndehlacent  rells,  which  are  tnwt- 
rerseljr  divided  Into  from  two  to  four  tingle- 
M«ded  rompArtments.  AlbumeD  li  but 
■{Mirlngly  present  In  the  embryo*  of  this 
order,  but  in  Tribulusli  It  altogether  want- 
ing. The  tpeciea  are  generally  distributed 
within  the  tropica  of  the  Old  Wt)rld,  and 
extend  Into  the  warmer  temperate  coun- 
trlet,  one  tpeclet  oulj  being  found  In  the 
South  of  Europe.  iW.  C] 

TRICA.  A  bntton-like  shield  belonging 
to  the  genut  Oyropkora. 

TRICALYSIA.  A  genut  of  CiNCik/ma«e(P. 
I  comprising  a  ahrub  native  of  Wettem 
Tnipiral  Africa,  with  hairy  flowera,  closely 
crowded  In  the  axlla  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  have,  outside  the  true  calyx,  a 
double  epfcalyx.  each  portion  with  four 
teeth,  while  Uie  true  calyx  hasa  flvetosix- 
tooihed  limb ;  the  comlla  has  a  short  tube, 
and  Its  Ove  or  six-parted  limb  is  divided 
into  fl  ve  or  si  x  narrow  spreading  divisions ; 
stamens  Ove  to  six,  inserted  on  to  the 
throat  of  the  corolla,  beyond  which  they 
project;  ovary  two-celled;  stigmas  two, 
linear.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICBRA.  A  genus  of  West  Tndlan 
shrubs  of  the  family  Ewpkorbiacea.  The 
flowers  are  moncpclous,  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes-the  male  flower*  being  below,  the 
females  solitary  at  the  apex  of  the  raceme. 
The  males  have  a  perianth  of  four  seg- 
ments, eni-loslngf  our  stamens;  the  females 
a  flve-lraved  perianth,  and  three  styles, 
ultimately  dividing  Into  six  stigmatic 
branches.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
two-seeded  carpels,  separating  one  from 
the  other  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICBRANDRA.  A  supposed  genus 
found  In  Manchuria,  now  referred  to  CMo- 
ranthuM, 

TRICERA8TES.   A  gennu  ot  DattteaeecB, 
consisting  of  an  erect  annual  herb  from 
California,  with  alternate  tripartite  serra- 
ted leaves,  having  the  central  lobe  pinna-  | 
tlfld.  and  axillary  heads  of  small  green 
hermaphrodite  flowers.    The  calyx-tube  Is  1 
connate  with  the  ovary,  with  a  minute  i 
three-toothed  limb;  there  Is  no  corolla;  ■ 
three  stamens  alternate  with  the  calyclne 
teeth:  and  the  ovary  Is  Inferior,  one-celled, 
with  three  parietal  placentas  and  nume- 
rous ovules,  and   three  bipartite  styles 
opposite  the  calyclne  teeth.    The  capsule 
is  three-valved  at  the  apex.  [T.  M.] 

TRICEROS.  A  little-known  genus  of 
Loureiro's,  apparently  tereblnthaceous. 
The  original  species  from  Cochin  China  is 
the  only  one  referred  to  It.  It  Is  a  small 
tree,  with  spreading  branches,  and  Imparl- 
pinnate  and  bijugate  leaves.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  have  each  five  spreading 
divisions;  the  five  stamens  have  slender 
fliaments,  and  ovate  two-celled  anthers; 
there  are  three  short  styles ;  and  the  berry 
is  round  below,  but  Is  furnished  above 
with  three  horns,  and  has  three  one-seeded 
cells.  [W.  CJ 

TRICHAOBNIA.  A  genus  of  PawflrfocftB, 


of  which  only  one  species,  T.  teylaniea.  Is 
known.  This  Is  a  very  large  Cingalese 
tree,  called  Tettigaha  or  Tettlgass  by  the 
natives ;  Its  wood,  however.  Is  of  little  or 
no  value.  It  has  alternate  oblong  leaves, 
and  short  axillary  panicles  of  small  pale- 
green  unisexual  flowers,  the  two  sexes 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  female 
flowers  produce  roundish  fleshy  fruits, 
about  an  Inch  in  diameter,  containing 
from  one  to  three  bony-shelled  seeds,  from 
which  the  Cingalese  extract  an  oil,  useful 
for  burning,  and  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  skin  in  children.  Both  kinds  of 
flowers  have  an  entire  cmlyx,  which  ulti- 
mately breaks  away  Irregularty  at  the 
bottom,  and  falls  away  In  a  single  cap-like 
piece;  and  Ave  overlapping  petals,  with 
fleshy  hairy  scales  attached  to  them  along 
the  middle  on  the  Inside.  The  males  con- 
tain Ave  stamens,  with  thick  fliaments, 
spirally  twisted  In  the  bud,  and  oblong 
anthers ;  and  the  females  a  free  one-celled 
orary,  with  three  ovules  attached  to  the 
sides,  and  bearing  three  styles  with  broad 
kidney-shaped  stigmas.  [A.  SL] 

TRICHiBTA.    Tritetum. 

TRICHANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Zygo- 
phyllaeete,  containing  a  single  species— a 
small  and  slender  plant  from  Arabia,  with 
alternate  stipulate  setaceous  leaves.  The 
Ave-cleft  calyx  Is  persistent ;  the  corolla 
consists  of  Ave  linear  petals;  the  Ave  sta- 
mens have  Aattened  Alaments  and  slender 
anthers ;  the  style  has  Ave  deep  furrows, 
and  a  capitate  stigma;  and  the  ovate  and 
stlpltate  capsule  Is  obtusely  Ave-slded,  and 
has  Ave  many-seeded  cells.  The  single 
series  of  stamens  Is  not  snfflclent  to 
separate  this  plant  from  ZygophyUacea^ 
with  which  order  it  otherwise  altogether 
agrees;  the  stlpltate  orary  being  found 
also  In  Ouaiaeum.  {W.  C] 

TRICHIA.  A  genns  of  myxogastrous 
Fungit  remarkable  from  the  threads  which 
accompany  the  spores  having  a  spiral 
structure.  Some  controversy  exists  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  these  bodies.  An  atten- 
tive examination,  however,  of  the  threads 
when  branched  (which  Is  sometimes  the 
case>  shows,  we  think,  that  the  spiral 
appearance  dees  not  arise  from  a  mere 
twisting,  but  from  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  threads  of  a  spiral  form  within  a  tube, 
with  which  they  afterwards  become  inti- 
mately Incorporated— the  threads  passing 
into  the  branch  exactly  like  those  of  true 
spiral  vessels  In  ph8Bnogams,when  theves- 
sels  are  branched.  The  species  are  very 
widely  diffused,  and  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  threads  and  spores  often 
exhibit  bright  colours,  as  deep  tawny,  scar- 
let, golden-yellow,  buff,  Ac.  The  spores  are 
mostly  smooth  but  sometimes  rough,  with 
little  points.  Most  of  them  occur  in  Great 
Britain.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRICHIDIUM.  A  hair  which  bears  the 
spores  of  such  fnngals  as  Qeattrtm, 

TRICHILTA.  A  nnml)er  of  Indian  and 
Anstralian  species  were  formeriy   com- 
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prised  ander  this  genus  of  Meliacea,  but 
they  are  now  referred  to  other  genera,  as 
also  are  several  of  the  American  species; 
and  Trichilia  is  restricted  to  two  or  three 
African  and  a  dozen  or  more  American 
and  West  Indian  species,  some  of  which  are 
trees,  and  others  erect  or  climbing  shrubs. 
Their  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  or  rare- 
ly trifoliolate;  and  their  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  axillary  panicles,  have  a  four 
or  flve-cut  calyx,  as  many  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  overlapping  petals,  an  eight  or  ten- 
parted  stamen-tube,  with  narrow  blunt 
segments  bearing  terminal  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  containing  two  ovules 
side  by  side  In  each  cell.  Their  fruit  is  a 
three-celled  capsule,  which  when  ripe 
splits  into  three  VHlves,  each  of  which  has 
a  partition  down  the  middle,  with  a  seed, 
covered  with  a  pulpy  aril,  on  either  side 
of  it.  T.  emetica,  the  Koka  of  the  Arabs,  Is 
a  large  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  composed 
of  four  pairs  of  smooth  elliptical  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  and  dense  panicles  of 
whitish  flowers  like  those  of  the  citron. 
In  an  Arabic  work,  quoted  by  Forskahl, 
the  fruits  are  called '  Djouz  elkai,'  and  are 
said  to  possess  emetic  properties.  The 
Arabian  women  mix  them  with  the  per- 
fumes used  for  washing  their  hair ;  while 
the  ripe  seeds  are  made  into  an  ointment 
with  sesamum-oil,  and  used  as  a  remedy 
for  the  Itch.  [A.  S.] 

TRICHINIUM.  A  genus  of  AmarantlM- 
cecB,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Extratro- 
pical  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  in 
terminal  heads,  or  spikes  provided  with 
three  shining  bracts  to  each  flower ;  the 
perianth  consists  of  Ave  linear  segments; 
stamens  five,  coherent  at  the  base ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule;  style 
simple;  fruit  utricular.  Included  within 
the  perianth.  Some  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICHOCARYA.  This  genus  of  Chry- 
sobalanacecB  includes  a  number  of  trees  or 
shrubs  growing  in  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  The  leaves  are  feather^ 
veined,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters. 
The  calyx  has  along  cylindrical  or  angular 
tube,  expanding  above  into  a  somewhat 
cup-shaped  limb,  which  is  divided  into  flve 
triangular  segments;  the  petals  are  ovate, 
acute,  shorter  than  the  sepals;  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  perigynous;  and  the 
ovary  is  enclosed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule,  and  a 
basilar  style.  Fruit  succulent  externally, 
bony  within,  globose  above,  constricted 
and  three-sided  below ;  the  stone  is  one- 
seeded,  and  very  hairy  in  the  interior. 
From  this  latter  circumstance  the  genus 
takes  its  name.derivedfrom  the  Greek  thrix 
*  a  hair,'  and  fcartta  •  a  nut."         [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOCENTRUM.  A  genus  of  orchids, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandea,  Inhabiting 
South  and  Central  America.  They  are  epi- 
phytal steraless  herbs,  with  br<)«d  promi- 
nently-veined leaves,  and  axillary  flow- 
era.    The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading. 


"free,  equal ;  the  lip  sessile,  connate  with 
the  base  of  the  column,  furnished  with  a 
long  spur,  two-lo)jed.  It  comes  nenrCEceo- 
cladea,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  lip  being 
united  at  the  base  with  the  column,  and 
In  the  latter  being  furnished  with  two  ears 
or  wings.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TRICHOCLADUS.  A  genus  of  Hamame- 
UdacecB,  containing  four  species  of  vlllose 
shrubs,  with  shortly  petlolate  and  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  In  axillary  or  terminal 
pedunculate  heads.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious from  the  abortion  of  parts.  The 
calyx-tube  is  connate  with  the  ovary  below, 
but  divides  into  Ave  lobes  above;  the  epi- 
gynous  corolla  has  flve  long  linear  petals ; 
the  flve  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  petals, 
and  have  very  short  fliaments ;  the  ovary 
is  two-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  In  each 
cell;  and  there  are  two  distinct  styles. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  nf  Good 
Hope.  [W.  C] 

TRICHOCLINE.  A  genus  of  Composita, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  leaves  clustered  near  the 
bases  of  the  simple  stems.  The  head  of 
flowers  is  terminal  and  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  an  involucre  which  is  bell-shaped, 
consisting  of  an  outer  row  of  leafy  scales, 
and  an  inner  series  of  membranous  ones. 
The  receptacle  is  covered  with  flne  fringe- 
like  hairs.  The  corollas  are  two-lipped,  the 
central  ones  equally  so,  the  outer  with  the 
exterior  lip  largest.  Achenes  top-shaped, 
surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  numerous  scAly 
serrated  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.} 

TRICHOOORONIS.  By  this  name  Is  de-  [ 
signated  a  genus  of  CompoaiUe,  consisting  j 
of  herbs  growing  In  marshes  and  moist  , 
places  In  Texas.  The  stems  are  creeping 
at  the  base ;  the  branches  sticky ;  the 
leaves  amplexlcaul ;  the  flower-stalks  slen- 
der, naked,  solitary  or  corymbose;  the 
flowers  rosy  or  purple,  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  of  ten  or  twelve  membranous 
scales ;  and  the  receptacle  conical,  naked. 
The  corollas  are  more  or  less  glandular, 
tubular  below,  expanding  above  Into  a 
bell-shaped  flve-toothed  limb;  branches 
of  the  style  projecting,  linear,  flattened. 
Achenes  pentagonal,  surmounted  by  a 
short  crown-like  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICHODESMA.  A  genus  of  Boragina- 
cece,  from  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
They  are  strigose  annuals,  with  the  habit 
of  Borago  or  Cynoglossum.  The  corolla  is 
subrotate,  with  a  naked  throat ;  anthers  ex- 
serted,  with  pointed  awns,  furnished  with 
two  rows  of  hairs  on  the  back,  by  which 
they  adhere  together ;  nuts  half  Immersed 
in  pi  ts  In  the  central  column.        [J-  T.  S.J 

TRICHODESMIUM.  A  genus  of  Alga 
belonging  to  the  OHCillatorite,  distinguished 
by  their  short  threads  being  collected  In 
little  fascicles,  which  float  freely,  forming 
a  scum  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Instead, 
however,  of  occurring  in  circumscribed 
patches.  It  covers,  without  any  Intermls- 
si<m,  oceanic  tracts  many  miles  in  extent, 
dlstingi^ished  by  a  peculiar  red-brown  tint. 
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and  reaembliii?  at  tint,  when  closely  exai* 
mined,  minute  frngmentt  of  chopped  bay. 
U  wa»,  we  believe,  fn  more  recent  times  ' 
nrst  noticed,  particaUrlr,  in  Osheck's  voy-  I 
age :  hut  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  I 
that  the  phenomenon  was  known  to  ancient 
nuulnem,  and  that  the  Red  Sea,  where  it 
has  been  lately  observed,  derived  its  name  ' 
from  it.  One  circumstance  which  has  more 
especially  attracted  the  notice  of  naviga- 
tors is,  that  while  sailing  through   the 
scum,  not  only  a  disagreeable  pungent 
smell  has  been  perceived,  but  the  mucous  , 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  have  been  i 
affected.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  and 
severe  sneezing  being  induced  by  it.    It 
IS  not.  Indeed,  the  only  plant  of  the  same 
natural  order  that  has  noxious  properties,  I 
some  of  thecommon  species  of  OteilUUoria 
emitting  an  odour    like  that    of  CkarOt 
which  In  certain  cases  is  strong  enough  to 
produce  headache.  [M.  J.  B.]     I 

TRICHODIUM.  The  three  species  which 
were  formerly  described  under  this  genus 
of  grasses,  are  now  placed  in  Agrostis  by 
Steudel  and  others.  [D.  M.] 

TRICH0GA8TRES.    A  natural  order  of  I 
gasteruno  cetous  PungU  comprising  those  | 
genera   which  have  in  an  early  stage  a 
sinuous  complicatedcruml>-likehymeniu7n,  I 
enclosed  in  a  common  peridium  consisting  i 
of  one  or  more  distinct  coats,  and  at  ma-  ; 
turity  breaking  up  into  a  dusty  mass  of  , 
spores  mixed  with  threads.    It  is  closely  , 
connected   with   Podaxinei   through    the  ; 
genus  Polyplocium,  which  Is  equally  dusty  ' 
when  mature,  though  retaining  traces  of  i 
the   walls  of  the  hymen ium.     The  most 
famliinr  Instances  are  the  common  puff-  ' 
balls,  which  are  found  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.    Bntarrea  is  connected  with 
the  phallold  fungi  by  its  gelatinous  volva. 
The  species  love  open  exposed  situations, 
though  a  few  are  always  found  in  the  shade. 
One  or  two  are  esculent.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRICHOGLOTTia  A  small  genus  of 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  Vandete.  They 
are  epiphytal  herbs,  with  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate  coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  short  lateral  or  leaf-opposed  few 
or  one-flowered  peduncles.  It  comes  near 
Phalctnopau,  but  the  inflorescence  Is  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  it.  The  species  de- 
scribed are  from  Tropical  Asia.  [  W.  B.  H.] 

TRICHOGYNE.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
undershnibs  or  herbs,  natives  of  the  Caiw 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Con*- 
posUa.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  membra- 
nous, densely  woolly;  the  flower-heads  In 
terminal  tufts,  rarely  In  axillary  whorls. 
The  Involucre  consists  of  a  small  number 
of  loosely  imbricated  scales ;  the  receptacle 
is  scaly  at  the  margin,  elsewhere  naked; 
and  the  pappus  of  the  female  flowers  is 
absent,  that  of  the  male  flowers  consisting 
of  (me  row  of  hairs,  which  are  feathery  at 
their  points.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOL^NA.  The  species  which  were 
formerly  described  under   this  genus  of 


grawes,  along  with  a  few  others,  form  the 
section  TricholtBna  of  the  great  genoa 
Panicwmt  In  Stendei's  Synopsia.      [D.  M.J 

TRICHOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Indian  her- 
baceous plants,  of  the  family  CompogUae. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  serrated  and  sessile. 
The  Involucre  consists  of  very  numerous 
overlapping  scales, which  are  hair-like,  and 
recurved  at  the  points.  The  receptacle  has 
a  number  of  small  scales  terminating  in 
One  hairs ;  and  the  pappus  is  various,  either 
of  one  or  of  more  rows  of  rough  scales, 
confluent  below  ordlsunited,  or  sometimes 
altogether  wanting.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOLOBUS.  A  genus  of  Cownara- 
cea,  consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
flowers  have  five  lance-shaped  sepals,  and 
as  many  petals;  ten  stamens,  alternately 
long  and  short,  united  together  below ;  a 
sessile  one-celled  ovary,  containing  two 
ovules,  and  surmounted  by  a  short  style, 
and  a  dilated  stigma.  The  capsule  is  ses- 
sile, and  opens  by  two  valves.    [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOLOMA.    Olossostigma, 

TRICHOMA.  The  Alamentous  tballus  of 
algals,  as  Conferva. 

TRICHOMANES.  A  very  extensive  and 
also  a  very  varied  and  beautiful  genus  of 
ferns,  typical  of  the  tribe  Tnchomaninece  of 
the  PolypodiaceiB.  It  belongs  to  the  scries 
with  free  veins  and  urn-shaped  or  tubular 
involucres,  and  is  distinguished  from  Zox- 
soma  by  Its  pellucid  texture,  and  from  Fiea 
by  its  monomorphous  fronds.  The  fronds 
are  either  simple  pinnate  or  decompound, 
usually  membranaceous  In  texture,  and 
pellucid    The  sort  are  seated  in  extrorse- 


Trichomane*  idnnatam. 

marginal  cups,  either  sunk  In  or  free  on 
the  margins  of  tiie  fronds :  the  veins  Iieing 
continued  Into  Hllfonn  exserted  sometimes 
capitulate  receptacles,  free  within  the  cups, 
and  bearing  the  sessile  lenticular  spore- 
cases  near  their  base.    The  involucres  or 
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cups  are  funnel-shaped  or  shortly  bell- 
shaped,  truncate  at  the  mouth,  entire  with 
a  straight  or  spreading  margin,  or  more  or 
less  distinctly  two-lipped.  The  species  are 
roost  abundant  in  tlie  moist  shady  woods 


Ftoi  spirau. 


>>f  the  tropics  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  One  of  them,  T.  radicans  or  specio- 
sum,  occurs  In  Madeira  and  on  the  coast  of 
Irelaud  ;  this  species  was  formerly  found 
sparingly  in  Yorkshire.  There  are  two  toler- 
ably distinct  groups— Eutrichomayies,  with 
tiie  involucres  truncate,  spreading  or  not 
at  the  mouth  ;  and  JHdymoglossum^  with 
the  involucres  two-lipped.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  Fiea  by  the  much-contracted 
fertile  fronds  of  the  latter.  [T.  M.] 

TRICHONBMA.  A  genus  of  Iridaeea, 
occurring  chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  region ;  and  consisting  of 
small  bulh-tuberoufl  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  short  terete  scapes  bearing  so- 
litary crocus-like  flowers.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  CrocuB,  and  dlfl^ers  chiefly  from 
that  familiar  genus  in  the  short  tube  of 
the  perianth,  and  in  having  three  hifld 
stigmas  with  slender  lobes.  [T.  M.] 

TRICHOPETALUM.  A  small  genus  of 
Liliacea  from  Chili,  with  fasciculate  roots, 
linear-ensiform  grass-like  leaves,  and  sub- 
solitary  racemose  or  spicate-paniculate 
white  flowers,  green  on  the  outside  of  the 
hexapetaloid  perianth,  the  segments  of 
which  are  recurved,  the  three  inner  fringed 
at  the  margins.  There  are  six  stamens, 
with  glabrous  filaments ;  and  the  capsule  is 
oblong  three-celled,  with  numerous  kidney- 
ghaped  compressed  seeds  having  a  hard 
black  seed-coat.  Atithericum  piwnoBum  is 
to  be  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is  now 
known  as  T.  stellatum.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRTOHOPHORUM.  The  stipe  of  certain 
fnngals. 

TRICHOPILIA.  A  beautiful  though 
small  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids,  belong- 
ing to  the  Vandea.  They  are  natives  of 
TropicAl  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  consist  of  herbs  with  curi- 


ously sheathed  fleshy  pseudobulbs,  hav- 
ing but  one  coriaceous  leaf,  and  solitary 
axillary  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  equal,  long  narrow, 
in  some  species  twisted ;  and  the  lip  some- 
what three-lobed,  convolute,  naked  within. 
It  differs  from  Maxillaria  in  the  column 
not  being  reclinate  on  the  ovary.  In  the 
spreading  sepals  and  petals,  and  especially 
in  the  singular  column  terminated  by  three 
little  plume-like  lobes,  which  unite  at  their 
Imse  into  a  sort  of  hood  that  covers  a  re- 
markably compressed  anther.  C^.  B.  H.] 

TRICHOPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Indian 
herbaceous  plants,  of  the  family  Aristolo- 
chiacece.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  linear ; 
the  female  flowers,  which  alone  are  de- 
scrn>ed,  have  a  perianth  which  is  tubular 
at  the  base  and  has  a  six-cleft  limb ;  there 
are  six  sterile  stamens,  inserted  in  as  many 
pits,  and  three  cleft  stigmas.  The  fruit 
is  triangular,  with  wings  at  the  angles, 
three-celled  and  indebiscent:  and  there 
are  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOPTERIS.    Amphidesviium. 

TRICHOS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  halr- 
Ike,  or  hairy. 

TRICHOSACME.    A  Mexican  genus  of 
Aaclepiadaceai,   consisting  of  a    solitary 
species,  T.  lanata,  an  erect  shrub  covered 
I  all  over  with  white  wool.    It  is  character- 
ised by  the  C4)rolla  having  a  very  short 
{  flattened  tube,  and  egg-shaped  segments, 
slightly  notched  at  the  apex,  and  marked 
:  outside  with  a  bearded  nerve,  which  is 
{  prolonged  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
I  the  apex  of  the  segment,  and  forms  a 
i  slender  appendage,  densely  covered   up- 
:  wards  with  long  jointed  hairs,  resembling 
'  a  pencil-brush  :  the  generic  name,  derived 
.  from  trichos '  hair '  and  aatu '  a  point,'  re- 
I  ferring  to  this  appendage.    The  staminal 
!  corona  is  shortly  urceolate  or  ring-like, 
I  the  rim  beingdivided  intoflve  short  teeth, 
'■  each  of  which  is  slightly  notched ;  the  an- 
thers have  no  terminal  appendages  ;  and 
the  pollen-masses  are  pendulous.   [A.  S.] 

TRICHOSANDRA.  A  genus  of  ascle- 
plads,  containing  a  single  species,  T.  bor- 
bonica,  a  twining  shrub,  native  of  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  with  smooth  leaves 
shining  on  the  upper  side,  and  solitary 
many-flowered  cymes  on  short  stalks  be- 
yond the  leaf  axils.  It  is  allied  to  Oym- 
nema,  from  which  it  Is  technically  distin- 
guished by  the  gynostegium,  which  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  being 
naked ;  and  by  the  anthers  terminating  in 
a  white  irregularly  torn  hairy  membrane. 
Its  flowers  have  a  corolla  approaching  a 
bell-shaped  form,  with  five  erect  segments, 
and  naked  at  the  orifice ;  and  its  fruits  are 
smooth  and  woody,  and  contain  seeds 
furnished  with  hair-tufts.  [A.  8.] 

TRICHOSANTHES.  A  genus  of  Cttcur- 
bitacea,  named  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying •  hairy  flowers,'  in  allusion  to  the 
blossoms  being  )>eautifully  fringed.  It  con- 
sists of  about  thirty  (mostly  Ablatio 
species  of  trailing  or  climbing  plants,  with 
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simple  or  twice  or  thrice  dirlded  teodrilt, 
hcart-thaped  entire  or  three  to  llTe-lobed 
Ipmve*,  and  flowers  of  ■epwute  lexea,  but 
usually  borne  on  the  nue  plant— tbe  males 
beinff^nerally  In  racemes,  and  the  females 
sollury.  These  produce  Tery  long  or  round- 
ish neshy  fruits,  oonulning  flat  irregotar- 
shxped  seeds  embedded  in  pulp. 

T.  eueumeriiM,  the  Doommaala,  a  com> 
ronn  Cingalese  and  South  Indian  plant,  is 
much  valued  by  the  native  doctors  in 
Ceylon  as  a  remedy  for  fevers ;  and,  from 
rxperlments  made  in  the  hospital  at  Ba- 
dulKIt  would  seem  to  possess  considerable 
cfllrary.  It  contains  tannic  acid ;  and  the 
infusion  of  It,  which  is  the  form  used,  is 
very  bitter.  T.  coluMna,  the  Serprnt  Cu- 
cumber or  Vl|)er  Gourd,  is  so  called  from 
the  remarkalile  snakemke  appearance  of 
Its  fruits,  which  are  frequently  six  or 
nmre  feet  lonsr.  and  at  first  striped  with 
different  shades  of  green,  but  ultimately 
change  to  a  bright  orange-colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America.  Another  spe- 
cies, T.  mtguina,  a  native  of  India  and 
China,  is  called  the  Snake  Gourd,  but  its 
frulu  are  seldom  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  above.  [A.  8.] 

TRICHOSMA.  A  section  of  JEWo,  with 
terete  two-leaved  stems,  smooth  glabrous 
leaves,  and  terminal  few-flowered  spikes. 
It  is  represented  by  B.  $uavU.       [T.  MO 

TRIOHOSPERMrH.  A  genus  of  TUiOr 
c*<t,  of  which  only  two  species  are  known— 
one  Inhabiting  Java,  the  other  the  Feejees. 
They  are  mlddle-slced  trees,  with  entire 
ovate  leaves,  and  small  cymose  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  distinct,  and  like  the  petals 
are  five  in  number;  whilst  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  free,  all  of  them  bearing 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  iwo-valved,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  Feejean  species,  T.  Richii^ 
yields  a  useful  timber.  [R  8. J 

TRICH06P0RAKGIA.    See  OOSPOSAX- 

OLA. 

TRI0HO8TBMMA.  A  genns  of  LoMote, 
natives  of  Korth  America,  consisting  of 
low  annuals  with  entire  leaves,  and  mostly 
solitary  one-flowered  pedicels  terminating 
the  brauchea.  The  ol>lique  bell-shaped 
calyx  is  deeply  flve^ileft,  its  three  upper 
teeth  long  and  partly  united,  and  the  two 
lower  ones  very  short;  the  corolla  is 
divided  into  flve  nearly  equal  oblong  lobes, 
the  three  lower  of  which  are  more  or  less 
united ;  and  the  four  sumens  have  very 
long  capillary  fllaments,ezserted  consider- 
ably beyond  the  corolla.  [W.  C.3 

TRICHOSTOMBI.  A  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  distinguished  by  a 
peristome  with  thirty  thread-shaped  teeth, 
frequently  disposed  In  pairs,and  sometimes 
spirally  twisted.  It  abounds  in  species 
which  are  principally  European,  and  some 
of  which  ascend  tp  very  high  latitudes,  the 
only  three  mosses  in  lat.  «4o  57'  S.  belong- 
ing to  this  order.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  teeth  are  spiral,  the  cells  of 
the  lid  which  immediately  covers  them 


follow  the  same  arrangement.  Tbe  typical 
genus  Trichoftomumt  of  which  wc  liare 
nine  species,  differs  from  Tortula  only  in 
the  straight  teeth ;  and  even  this  character 
falls  in  Triehotiomum  rigidulumt  which  is 
perhaps  our  most  common  species.  T. 
glaueeteeH$,  a  very  rare  plant,  is  remark- 
able for  its  glaucous  hue,  which  dependa 
upon  some  extraneous  substance  whose 
nature  has  not  at  present  1)een  ascertained. 
A  similar  appearance  occurs  also  in  Bartra- 
mia.  CM.  J.  B.] 

TRICHOTHECIUM.  A  genus  of  thread- 
moulds  (Hyphomyeetet)  formerly  proposed 
on  erroneous  characters,  and,  so  far  as  T. 
roieum  is  concerned  tabont  which  alone  we 
wish  to  speak),  identical  with  Dactylium, 
This  T.  roMum  consists  of  a  creeping  myce- 
lium, from  which  arise  short  erect  thr«ids, 
crowned  above  with  a  few  obovate  unisep- 
tate  spores.  The  mass  is  at  flrst  white,  but 
at  length  acquires  a  pale  rose-colour,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished.  The  plant 
grows  very  abundantly  on  various  objects, 
whether  dead  or  living;  and  is  sometimes 
highly  destructive  to  cucumber-plants, 
forming  broad  patches  on  the  leaves  and 
stem.  It  occurs  Also  not  unfrequently  in 
closed  cavities,  as  in  nuts,  to  which  it  must 
have  made  Its  waj-  from  without,  through 
the  tissues.  Hoffmann  has  observed  a  se- 
cond form  of  fruit  in  the  shape  of  globose 
granules  which  he  calls  spermatla;  these 
bodies  germinate,  and  have  apparently 
nothing  to  do  with  impregnation.  As  in 
the  case  of  bunt,  and  some  other  Fungi 
which  occur  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  it  is 
possible  that  the  germination  of  these  mi- 
nute bodies  may  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  mycelium  into  the  plant.  A  solution  of 
bisulphite  of  soda,  or  Indeed  anything 
which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  properly 
applied,  may  facilitate  the  destruction  of 
the  mould,  when  requisite.  CM.  J.  B.] 

TRICHOTOMOU&  Having  the  divisions 
always  in  threes. 

TRICOCCwE.  A  name  under  which 
RIotzsch  and  some  others  have  desig- 
nated the  large  order  EuphortdaeetB,  taken 
in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

TRICOCCUS.  A  frui  t  consisting  of  three 
cocci,  or  elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

TRICOLOR.  The  garden  name  torAma- 
ranthug  tricolor. 

TRICOLOR.  Consisting  of  three  colours. 

TRICOM ARIA.  A  shrub,  native  of  Chili, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Malpfghiaeete.  The 
leaves  clasp  the  stem ;  the  branches  are 
spiny ;  and  the  flowers  are  orange-coloured. 
The  calyx  la  flve-parted,  tlie  four  outer  seg- 
ments having  each  two  glands  at  the  base ; 
the  petals  are  flv^e,  stalked,  hairy  on  the 
outer  surface ,  there  are  ten  stamens,  all 
fertile,  three  fllsments  united  at  the  base; 
the  ovary  Is  tri-lobed  three-celled,  each 
with  a  single  ovule,  and  there  are  three 
styles.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  three-celled, 
and  hairy  on  the  outer  surface.  [M.T.M.] 

TRIC08TATE.    Having  three  ribs. 
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TRICTCLA.    This  name  has  been  given  ; 
to  a  tree,  native  of  Brazil,  which  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  Nyctaginaceas.    Some  of 
the  branches  are  spiny ;  the  leaves  are 
alternate  and  tufted  ;  and  the  flowers  are  ' 
solitary,  on  short  stalks  from  the  base  of 
the  tufts  of  leaves.    The  involucre  consists 
of  three  coloured  leaves.    The  perianth  is  : 
petaloid,  tubular, constricted  in  the  middle,  ' 
its  limb  having  Ave  lobes;  stamens  five,  | 
free ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovu\e; 
fruit  angular,  enclosed  within  the  harden- 
ed base  of  the  perianth,  and  surrounded  by 
the  persistent  involucre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIOTRTia  A  genus  of  MeUmthacecB, 
from  Nepal  and  Japan.  It  consists  of  erect 
woolly  herbs,  with  alternate  ovate-cordate 
amplexicaul  leaves,  and  a  leafy  terminal 
I>anlcle  of  flowers ;  these  have  a  six-leaved 
I  perianth,  the  segments  connivent  in  a  ball, 
I  and  narrowed  into  claws,  the  three  outer 
bulging  at  the  base ;  six  stamens ;  a  three- 
cleft  style,  with  six  stigmas ;  and  seeds 
with  rough  black  seed-coats.       [J.  T.  S.] 

TRIDAX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Compositce,  comprising  a  Central  American  i 
herbaceous  plant, with  stalked  ovate  leaves,  I 
borne  on  procumbent  stems.  The  flower- 
heads  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  (six  or  eight 
In  number)  ovate  leafy  hairy  externally, 
the  inner  membranous  and  very  smooth  ; 
the  receptacle  is  covered  with  lanceolate 
scales.  The  fruits  are  compressed,  halrj', 
each  surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  branched  scales.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TRIDENTATE.  When  the  point  is 
truncated,  and  has  throe  indentations. 

TRIDENTTA.    One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Stapelia,  proposed  by  Ha  worth.    It  has  t 
the  outer  starainal  crown  five-parted,  the  ' 
divisions  in  the  form  of  three  teeth,  and 
the  inner  bifid,  the  innermost  horn  being  I 
longer  than  the  others.  [T.  M.] 

TRIDBSMia  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  I 
of  the  family  Hypericacete.  The  species  , 
are  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  have  an- 
gular branches,  bearing  on  their  extremi- 
ties a  terminal  bud,  consisting  of  membra- 
nous wavy  dotted  scales.  The  flower- 
stalks  originate  from  the  axils  of  the  scars 
of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
iwrted,  persistent ;  petals  five,  provided  in 
the  interior  with  a  trilobed  linear  ap- 
pendage ;  stamens  five,  in  three  parrels, 
alternating  with  which  are  three  small 
awl-shaped  scales;  ovary  three-celled, 
ovules  numerous,  styles  three;  fruit  cap- 
sular. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
treia  '  three '  and  d0sm«  *  a  bundle,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  number  of  stamens.  [M.T.  M.] 

TRIBDER.    Having  three  sides. 

TRIENNIAL,  TRIBNNIS.  Lasting  for 
three  years. 

TRIENTALIS.  A  small  genns  of  Primn- 
lacece^  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  low 
and   smooth  perennials,  having  an  erect 


stem,  which  bears  some  alternate  usually 
minute  and  scale-like  leaves  below,  and  a 
single  whorl  of  large  leaves  at  the  top, 
from  which  spring  one  or  more  single- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  flve  to 
seven-parted ;  the  corolla  rotate,  with  a 
short  tube,  and  as  many  deep  flat  divisions 
as  the  calyx  ;  there  are  flve  to  seven  sta- 
mens, inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla ; 
the  capsule  is  many-seeded,  and  opens  to 
the  base  with  flve  to  nine  recurved  fuga- 
cious valves ;  and  the  seeds  are  inverted, 
and  have  a  reticulated  tunic.         [W.  C] 

TRIFARLA.M,  TRIFARIOU&  In  three 
rows. 

TRIFID.    Split  halfway  into  three  parts. 

TRIFOLIATE,  TRIFOLIOLATE.  Bear- 
ing three  leaflets  from  the  same  point;  as 
in  those  of  the  clover. 

TRIFOLIUM.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoaa,  distinguished  by  trifoliate 
leaves,  with  stipules  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalk. The  number  of  British  species  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  flfteen  to 
twenty :  of  these  alwut  half  may  be  called 
meadow  or  pasture  herbs,  and  the  re- 
mainder weeds. 

The  agrarian  species  of  Clover  or  Trefoil 
may  be  grouped  as  follows :—  Rkd  :  T.  pro- 
tense.  Red  or  Broad-leaved  Clover ;  T.  me- 
dium. Zigzag  Clover :  T.  incarjiatum. 
Carnation  Clover.  Pinkish  or  Whitk  : 
T.  hybridum,  Alslke  Clover;  T.  repeiis. 
White  or  Dutch  Clover.  Yellow  :  T. 
proeumbens ;  T.  flliforme. 

The  Broad-leaved  Red  Clover  Is  found  in 
most  fertile  meadows,  and  is  extensively 
employed  asa  shlftingcrop,  either  by  itself, 
or  in  mixtures  which  the  fanner  calls 
'seeds.'  Its  arable  form  is  much  larger 
than  the  wilder  varieties;  it  is,  indeed, 
so  much  an  induced  phwt,  that  it  has  be- 
come dlfllcult  to  make  it  hold  to  some 
lands  so  perfectly  as  it  formerly  did,  in 
which  cases  the  soil  Is  described  as '  clover- 
sick.'  The  Zigzag  Clover  Is  so  called  from 
the  angular  bends  at  each  jointof  Its  stalk. 
Its  leaflets  are  more  pointed  than  those 
of  T.  pratense,  and  usually  without  the 
white  spot,  but  this  character  Is  not  con- 
stant. It  is  a  lover  of  sandy  soils,  whereas 
the  r.  pratense  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
light  land  ;  and  being  a  large  species  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  culti- 
vation as  a  good  cropper  where  the  com- 
moner clover  had  failed.  Some  ten  years 
ago  T.  medium  could  be  obtained  of  the 
seedsman,  but  at  present  Its  place  is  sup- 
plied l)y  what  Is  labelled  T.  pratense  perenne, 
and  commonly  called  'Cow-grass.'  The 
solution  of  this  mystery  appears  to  be  that 
the  two  forms  here  mentioned  are  but 
varieties  of  the  Broad-leaved  Clover,  the 
sand-clover  in  cultivation  so  rapidly  assum- 
ing the  characters  of  Broad  Clover,  tliat, 
however  different  they  may  originally  have 
been,  their  distinctive  characters  cannot 
with  certainty  be  maintained  in  their 
growth  as  crop-plants.  Hence  the  disputes 
which  are  so  constant  between  fanners  and 
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sfodHineD,  for  not  tendlnK  tUe  true  Oow- 
grx-ti.are  cxecediDRly  difUcult  to  settle. 

Tlie  Carnation  or  Crimson  Clover,  as  a 
cM|t-plant,  appears  t«>  have  been  Intro- 
duced fruni  the  Continent.  It  is  an  annual 
ftpi'ries,  much  used  (especlailj-  in  the  np- 
laihl  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
d-tn)  upon  the  white-crop  stubble  sown  In 
autumn,  in  which  case  even  a  heavier 
crop  than  that  of  the  Broad-leaved  Clover 
cHti  be  rieared  awaj  the  following  summer 
lu  time  for  a  late  sowing  of  turnips.  Se- 
veral varieties  of  its  seed  can  now  l>e  ob- 
t.iined,  among  wlilch  tlie  T,  i^tcamatHm, 
'tarlifrouge'  naiT.incamatntn'tariUfblane' 
of  Vilniorin  are  red  and  white  forms,  com- 
iti  V  ill  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  usual 
vnrlety,  and  so  have  been  recommended  for 
sucression. 

The  Alsike  Clover  is  also  of  foreign 
orfffin,  l>eing  much  grown  <m  the  Conti- 
nent. It  has  got  the  navieof  Miybrld  clover* 
from  iu  apparently  possessing  characters 
Intermediate  lietween  the  common  red  and 
Dutch  clovers,  but  its  hyhrldity  is  not 
admitted  by  botanists.  Its  flowers,  which 
grow  in  compact  heads  like  those  of  the  red 
clover,  are  of  a  pinkish  blush.  Its  shoots 
trail  along  the  ground  without  rooting,  as 
In  the  Dutch  Clover.  It  is  a  good  pasture 
plant,  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
It  has  yet  received  in  this  country. 

The  Dutch  Clover,  or  Shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  valuable  feeding  plant  In  dir 
and  thin  soils;  and  in  laying  down  perma- 
nent pastures,  unless  in  strong  land,  It 
should  !>e  always  pretty  freely  employed. 
Its  spontaneous  growth  in  the  meadow  Is 
always  hailed  as  a  sigrn  of  improved  condi- 
tion. It  must  not  In  that  case  be  con- 
founded with  the  T.  fragifemrn,  called 
Strawberry-headed  Clover  from  the  fruit- 
like  aspect  of  Its  calyces,  which  expand 
and  take  on  a  reddish  colour  after  the 
flowers  fade— this  latter  peculiarity  being 
Indicative  of  stiff  clays. 

The  Procumbent  or  Hop  Trefoil  of  the 
botanist  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  its  bunch  of  yellow  flowers, 
withering  to  the  bright-brown  of  a  strobile 
of  hops,  which  it  is  not  unlike  in  general 
Rftpect,  and  hence  its  common  name.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hop 
Trefoil  of  the  farmer,  which  Is  the  Medicago 
lupulina.  They  may  be  readily  distinguish- 
ed thus  :— The  ripened  fruits  of  the  Medi- 
cfigo  lupulina  are  arranged  in  a  bunch  of 
Mack  twisted  seed-pods.  The  pods  of  the 
T.  procumbens  are  straight,  and  always 
covered  with  the  persistent  dried  hop-like 
flowers.  This  latter  has  been  used  for 
farm  purposes,  but  is  of  little  value.  The 
small  Yellow  or  Suckling  Clover  Is  more 
diminutive  in  all  Its  parts  than  the  preced- 
ing. It  has  been  recommended  as  a  mix- 
ture in  ligiit  pasture  herbage,but  is  scarcely 
worth  consideration. 

A  four-leaved  Shamrock  or  other  clover 
Is  greatly  esteemed  as  being  lucky,  perhaps 
upon  the  principle  that  it  Is  thought  by 
some  to  be  fortunate  to  get  anything  rare ; 
four-leaved  (even-leaved)  clovers  are,  how- 
ever, not  nnfrequently  met  with.    [J.  B.J 


TRIFOLIUM  DBS  JARDIKIERS.  (Fr.) 
Cytitua  9eM$Hi/olitu. 

TRIPUROATB.  Having  a  fork  with 
three  tines,  as  some  hairs. 

TRIOLANa  Containing  three  nuts 
(glans)  within  an  involucre ;  as  the  Span- 
ish chestnut. 

TRIGLOCHIN.  Marsh-herbs  with  very 
narrow  radical  leaves,  and  slender  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  green  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  order  Juncaginacea.  The  flower  Is 
composed  of  six  concave  deciduous  leaves, 
six  stamens,  three  to  six  plumose  stigmas, 
and  as  many  combined  one-seeded  cap- 
sules. There  are  two  British  species,  which 
agree  in  having  grass-like  but  fleshy 
leaves,  grooved  throughout  and  sheathing 
St  the  base.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
small,  are  only  remarkable  for  their  fea- 
thery stigmas.  T.poJttstre,  the  Marsh  Arrow- 
grass,  Is  common  in  wet  meadows  and  In 
marshy  situations  generally.  In  this  spe- 
cies the  stigmas  are  three,  and  the  three 
capsules  form  a  linear  column.  T.  mariU- 
mum  is  a  somewhat  more  robust  plant,  and 
Is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  Its  six 
capsules,  so  combined  as  to  be  broadly 
elliptical  or  almost  globose  In  form.  In 
general  habit  both  species  bear  some  re- 
sembUuce  to  a  PUmtago,  but  the  spike 
Is  much  more  lax.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TRIGONANTHUS.    Ceratogtylii. 

TRI60KELLA.  A  rather  extensive  ge- 
nus of  herl)aceou8  leguminous  plants,  wide- 
Ij-  spread  over  Southern  Europe,  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
occurring  more  sparingly  In  Australia,  all 
the  species  possessing  a  heavy  penetrating 
odour.  Their  leaves  are  composed  of  three 
leaflets,  the  middle  one  being  stalked ;  and 
their  flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  umbel- 
like h>ads,  or  are  produced,  either  solitary 
or  In  clusters  of  two  or  three,  in  the  leaf- 
axils.  They  are  succeeded  by  straight  or 
slightly  curved  flattened  or  cylindrical 
many-seeded  pods,  which  are  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  ma- 
turtty. 

T.  Fcenum  grceeum,  the  Fenugreek  or 
FenugrsBc,  is  an  erect  annual  plant  ^about 
two  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  but  cultivated  In  India  and 
other  warm  countries,  and  occasionally  in 
England,  though  our  climate  is  scarcely 
suitable  to  It.  The  seeds  of  Fenugreek 
were  held  In  high  repute  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes,  but  at 
the  present  day  their  use  In  medicine  Is 
with  us  confined  to  veterinary  practice- 
Fenugreek  powder  being  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  most  of  the  quack  nostrums 
which  find  so  much  favour  amongst  Ig- 
norant grooms  and  horsekeepcrs.  They 
have  a  powerful  odour  of  animarine,  and 
are  largely  used  for  flavouring  the  so-called 
concentrated  cattle-foods,  and  for  render- 
ing damaged  hay  palatable.  [A.  8.J 

TRIGONIA,  TRIGONIACEJB.  The  genus 
Trigonia,  consisting  of  tropical  American  i 
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trees,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves  (white 
nnderneath)  and  pauiculate  flowers,  pre- 
sents so  many  anomalies,  that  It  has  been 
proposed  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  order 
of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  under  the 
name  of  TrU/oniacece.  It  had  been  referred 
to  PolygalaceoB,  chiefly  on  account  of  Its 
irregular  flowers  and  the  long  hairs  of  its 
seeds :  but  it  has  little  else  in  common 
with  them,  and  the  position  of  the  petals 
Hud  insertiou  of  the  stamens  is  quite  dlf- 
ferent. 

As  the  irregularity  of  the  flower  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  in  Legaminos(B—\.e.t  it  has 
one  i>etal,  which  Is  of  quite  a  different  shape 
from  the  others,  placed  uppermost  or  next 
the  stem  from  which  it  springs—it  disa- 
srees  with  the  Polygalaeea,  which  have  not 
this  characteristic,  and  should  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  family,  or  (what  is 
perhaps  more  advisable)  placed  as  a  section 
of  LeguminoMB.  The  irregularity  of  the 
I  stamens  Is  also  of  the  same  nature  as  in 
Leguminosa,  the  Assure  or  vacant  space 
being  opposite  the  enlarged  upper  petal. 
;  Some  good  authorities  think  that  the  real 
;  affinities  of  the  genus  or  order  lie  probably 
In  the  direction  of  VodiyacecB,  through  the 
medium  of  Lightia.  [B.  C.3 

!  TRIGONIDIUM.  A  small  but  curious 
\  grenus  of  orchids  .from  Tropical  America, 
I  belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandecs.  They  are 
epiphytal  herbs,  with  creeping  stems,  bear- 
ing pseudobulbs,  few  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  solitary  flowers  on  erect  radical  pe- 
duncles clothed  with  sheathing  bracts. 
The  sepals  are  equal,  somewhat  herbace- 
ous, cohering  at  the  base,  spreading  at  the 
apex,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  petals. 
The  remarkable  flowers  of  this  genus  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others.      [W.  B.  H.] 

TRIGONOSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Enphnr- 
hiaceas,  comprising  a  Javanese  shrub, 
with  acuminate  whorled  leaves,  hairy  on 
the  under-surface.  Flowers  monoecious, 
crowded  on  axillary  racemes ;  calyx  flve- 
parted  ;  petals  flve,  inclining  inwards,  al- 
ternating with  flve  glands :  stamens  three, 
united  below,  free  above,  the  anther-lobes 
divergent.  In  the  female  flowers  the  three 
cells  of  the  ovary  have  each  one  ovule, 
and  the  fruit  is  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIGONOUS.  Having  three  angles  and 
three  plane  faces ;  as  the  stem  of  Carex 
aeiUa. 

TRIHILATE.  Having  three  apertures, 
as  some  sorts  of  pollen-grains. 

TRIJUG0U8.  When  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnated  \eat  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TRILATERAL.    A  prism  of  three  sides. 

TRILIX.    Proekia. 

TRILLIACE^  A  small  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, sometimes  considered  as  a  sub- 
order of  Smilaeeee  or  of  Liliacete.  It  Is 
distinguished  by  simple  stems,  bearing 
a  whorl  of  netted-veinod  leaves,  and  a 
sin(?lc  terminal  Bower,  with  usually  three 
herbaceous  sepals,  three  larger  petals,  six 
to  ten  stamens  with  linear  anthers,  a  free 


ovary  with  three  to  flve  cells  and  as  many 
distinct  styles,  and  a  succulent  fruit.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  tempemte 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
are  distributed  into  flve  or  six  genera,  of 
which  the  most  Important  are  Trillium 
and  Pan«. 

TRILLIDICM.  A  genus  of  Trilliaeeas 
from  India,  containing  the  Trillium  Oove- 
nianum  of  Walllrh,  which  is  somewhat 
Intermediate  l>etween  Trillium  and  Paris, 
having  the  same  ternary  arrangement  of 
the  flower  which  occurs  in  the  former,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  of  the  peri- 
anth being  all  similar  (coloured),  the  an- 
thers extrorse  after  flowering,  and  the 
stigmas  subulate.  It  is  a  herb  with  a  hori- 
zontal creeping  rhizome, and  an  erect  stem, 
terminated  by  a  whorl  of  three  stalked  fl  ve- 
nerved  leaves,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
is  a  single  erect  flower.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TRILLIE.    (Pr.)    TrtUium. 

TRILLIUM.  An  exclusively  North 
American  genus,  referred  by  some  l.ota- 
iilsts  to  Smilaceo'.,  while  others  consider 
it  the  tyiHJ  of  a  distinct  order  called  Tnl- 
liaeecB.  It  Is  distinguished  from  its  con- 
geners by  its  flowers  having  three  green 
persistent  sepals,  and  three  larger  coloured 
and  withering  petals,  six  stamens  with 
anthers  bursting  inwards,  and  a  six-sided 
three-celled  ovarj-,  with  numenms  ovules 
In  several  rows  in  each  coil,  and  bearing 
three  distinct  or  very  rarely  cohering 
styles.  The  plants  belonging  to  It  are 
perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  tufted  tube- 
rous roots  or  creeping  rootstorks,  and 
simple  stems  bearing  at  the  summit  three 
broad  stalkless  or  short-stalked  thin  leave!* 
arranged  in  a  whorl,  and  a  solitary  flower 
either  with  or  without  a  stalk  in  the 
middle.  Seventeen  species,  spread  over 
the  Continent  ot  America  from  Georgia  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  are  described. 

The  fleshy  roots  of  T.erw^jttiK sometimes 
called  T.  pendidtim'*,  under  the  name  of 
Beth-root,  form  one  of  the  nunierous 
drugs  prepared  for  sale  In  the  United 
States  by  some  of  the  societies  of  the 
religious  sect  called  Shakers.  They  are 
esteemed  astringent  tonic  and  antiseptic, 
and  are  employed  in  spitting  of  blood  and 
several  other  complaints.  The  plant  is 
also  called  Indian  Balm  or  Lamb'sQuarters. 
It  has  an  erect  stem  a  foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  three  broad  almost  rhomboid 
leaves,  and  drooping  fetid  flowers,  with 
green  sepals  striped  with  purple,  and  deep 
purple  petals.  [A.  S.J 

TRILOBED,  TRIL0BU8.  Three-lobed, 
as  in  the  leaf  of  Anemone  Hepatica. 

TRIMERIA.  The  name  of  a  South 
African  tree  constituting  a  genus  of  Homa- 
liacece.  The  leaves  are  alternate  stalked 
three-nerved,  and  the  flowers  grow  In 
axillary  spikes :  the  calyx  consists  of  three 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  three  concave  petals 
larger  than  the  sepals;  there  are  nine 
stamens,  aggregated  together  in  three 
bundles,  placed  opposite  to  the  petals,  and 
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alternating  with  a*  Dianjr  large  glands ; 
ovary  free,  witb  three  luuielal  plarentaa, 
each  hearing  a  single  orule :  styles  three ; 
fruit  oue-relled,  tbretf-valved ;  seeds  three 
or  one.  This  genus  derives  Its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  tr$i$  *  three '  and  mero* '  a 
IMurt,'  Indicating  the  ternary  arrangemeiu 

I  of  the  parts  of  the  flower;  In  this  one  par- 
ticular, bat  in  no  other,  the  genus  shows 

'  a  resemblance  to  endogena.      CM.  T.  M.} 

I     TRIMBR1&    A   abmb  of    8C   Helena, 

'  ronfttlmtlng  a  genns  of  Lnbeliaeea.    The 

'  flowers  are  In  axillary  racemea;  the  calyx 

,  is  flve-rleft,  the  sogroeiits  being  provided 

I  with  a  thirk  dorsal  nerve;   the  corolla 

I  eonslMU  of  Ave  petals,  two  npper  ones  free 

i  linear,  the  lower  three  united  Intoan  erect 

,  three-lobed  Up:  and  the  OvesUmens  are 

,  Inserted  with  the  corolla  on  to  the  upper 

l«rt  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  anthers 

'  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  the  two  lower 

one«  hairy.    The  ovary  Is  two-celled,  the 

ttritfiita  two-lohed ;  and  the  fruit  capsular, 

lurstlng  from  above  downwards  into  two 

valvea.  [M.  T.  Bt] 

'  TRIMBSTRia  Exlittng  for  three 
months. 

TRIMU8.   Lasting  for  three  year*. 

TRINOOMALBE-WOOD.  The  timber  of 
Berrna  Amouilla. 

TRINERVBD,  TRINERVI&  Harinff 
three  ribs,  all  proceeding  from  the  base. 

TRINIA.  A  genus  of  UmbeWferte^  con- 
Pldting  of  biennial  branching  herbs,  with 
angular  stems,  and  hipinnatisect  leaves, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  triternate,  and 
the  lobes  linear.  The  numerous  many- 
rayed  umbels  are  paniculate  or  thyrsoid, 
and  without  Involucres.  The  flowers  are 
dlrpclous,  or  rarely  monoecious.  The  calyx- 
limb  is  absent ;  the  petals  of  the  stamlual 
flowers  are  lanceolnte  and  produced  Into  a 
slender  appendage,  which  is  rolled  inwards; 
the  pistlllold  flowers  have  oval  petals,  with 
a  short  appendage,  the  point  of  which  is 
bent  inwards.  The  oval  fruit  is  compressed 
at  the  side,  and  the  carpels  have  five  flli- 
form  equal  ribs,  the  intervals  being  wlth- 
'  out  vittffi,  or  having  but  a  single  one.  The 
genus  is  indifrenous  to  Central  and  South- 
em  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [W.  C] 

TRINODAL.    Having  three  nodes  only. 

[  TRINRAGAN.  An  Eastern  name  of  the 
Palmyra  Palm. 

TRIODIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belongs 
Inar  to  thetrll)e  Avenea.  The  Inflorescence 
is  In  simple  contracted  spike-like  panicles, 
the  spikelets  ot  which  are  few-flowered 
and  awnless ;  outer  glumes  two,  nearly 
equal ;  flowering  glumes  with  three  small 
teeth  at  the  top.  Steudel  describes  eleven 
species,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  save  T.  decumbens,  a 
British  representative  of  the  genus,  which 
is  a  common  grass  growing  on  spongy  wet 
colt]  soils,  and  not  of  much  agricuUnral 
importance.  [D.  M.] 


TRIOSOIOUS.  TRIO  IOCS.  Having  male 
flowers  on  one  individual,  female  on  an- 
other, and  hermaphrodite  on  a  Uiird.  Its 
•l»nl8^  5  9. 

TRIOLET.  (Fr.)  TrifoHmnrepetu;  aiao 
Mtdicago  hipviiMa. 


TRIONUM.    aibi»cu»  Tritmvm, 

TRIOPTERYa  A  genns  of  trailing 
shrubs,  indigenous  to  Tropical  America. 
Their  flowers  are  purple  or  violet,  in  axll- 
hU7  or  terminal  clusters.  Oalyx  flve-part- 
ed,  four  of  the  segments  having  two  glands 
at  the  base;  petals  five,  stalked,  entire; 
stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  alternately  long 
and  short,  the  filaments  united  at  the  base; 
ovary  three-lobed,  each  of  the  lobes  having 
three  crest-like  ridges  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  each  containing  a  single  pendulous 
ovule ;  stylet  three ;  fruit  with  three  wings 
on  each  lobe,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genns,  from  tret*  *  three '  and  pteron  *  wing.* 
One  or  two  si>ecles  are  cultivated  as  stove- 
climbera  tn  this  country.  [M.  T.  MO 

TRI08TEUM.    A  genns  of  Caprifoliacea, 

consisting  of  several   species  of  coarse 

hairy  perennial  herbs,  with  large  entire 

leaves  upering  to  the  base  but  connate 

round  the  simple  stem;  and  sessile  axillary 

flowers,  solitary  or  in  clusters.    The  leaf- 

I  like  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  linear-lanceolate 

and  persistent :    the  corolla  is  tubular, 

I  swollen  at  the  base,  and  flve-lobed;  there 

I  are  tve  sUmens;  the  ovary  is  generally 

'  three-celled  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  rather  dry 

<  triangular  drape,  with  three-ribbed  one- 

j  seeded  Itony  nutlets.    The  species  are  na- 

tivct*  of  North  America  and  the  rooutitains 

.  of  Central  Asia  [W.C] 

I     TRIPALEOLATB.    Consisting  of  three  i 
•  pales  or  palese,  as  the  flower  of  a  bamboa    , 

TRIPARDE,  or  TRIPARELLK     (PrO  i 
A  kind  of  Olive. 

TRIPARTED,  TRIPARTITE.  Parted  to 
the  base  in  three  divisions. 

TRIPARTIBLE.    Partible  into  three. 

TRIPE  DB  ROCHE.  This  name,  or  that 
of  Rock  Tripe,  is  given  In  North  America, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  blistered  thallus,  to 
several  species  of  lichens  lielonging  to 
Gyrtrphora  and  Un^ilicaria,  but  es|)ecially 
to  the  latter,  wh  ch  afford  a  coarse  food, 
whose  nutritive  qualities  are,  however, 
much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter 
principle  which  is  apt  to  canse  serioos 
diarrhoea.  Bad,  however,  as  it  is,  it  has 
proved  of  the  most  material  service  to 
some  of  our  Arctic  voyagers,  especially  to 
the  ex|iediti<ms  under  the  lamented  Sir 
John  Franklin,  though  from  constitutional 
peculiarities  it  is  not  available  to  all.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  it  completely  appease 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  probably  from  its  not 
containing  In  the  proper  proportions  all 
the  constituents  necessary  to  compose  a 
truly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Some  of 
these  lichens,  of  lar^e  size,  have  been  found 
on  the  northernmost  Arctic  land  which  has 
I  yet  been  explored.  fM.  J.  B.J 
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TRIPBTALOID.  Consletlng  of  six  parts, 
of  which  three  resemble  petals,  and  three 
are  green  and  small. 

TRIPBTALOIDE^.  One  of  the  Lfnnaean 
natural  orders,  which  Included  ButomtUt 
Sagittaria,  and  their  allies. 

TRIPHASIA.  Pour  species  have  been 
described  as  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
AurantiacecB,  but  one  of  them  is  now  re- 
ferred to  Atalantia,  and  two  others  are 
Imperfectly  known;  so  that  the  genus  Is 
practically  confined  to  a  single  species*  T. 
trifoliata^  that  on  which  it  was  originally 
founded  byLooreiro.  This  is  a  spiny  shrub, 
having  leaves  composed  of  three  egg- 
shaped  leaflets,  notched  at  the  top;  its 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented,  and 
usually  grow  singly  in  the  leaf-axils ;  pro- 
ducing one  to  three-celled  berries,  contain- 
ing a  single  seed  surrounded  with  pulp  in 
each  cell.  They  have  a  trllobed  calyx, 
as  many  petals,  six  distinct  stamens,  and 
an  ovary  elevat^  on  a  short  stalk,  and  end- 
ing in  a  longish  thick  style,  which  ulti- 
mately falls  away.  It  is  a  native  of  South- 
em  China,  but  it  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  fruits 
are  about  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  have  a 
red  skin.  When  ripe  they  have  an  agree- 
able sweet  taste,  but  If  gathered  green 
they  have  a  strong  flavour  of  turpentine, 
and  the  pulp  Is  very  sticky.  They  are 
sometimes  preserved  whole  in  syrup,  and 
occasionally  sent  to  this  country  from 
Manilla  as  lime-berries.  [A.  S.] 

TRIPHYLLOUS.  Having  the  leaves  In 
a  whorl  of  three  ;  also,  having  only  three 
leaves. 

TRIPINNARIA.    ColecL 

TRIPINNATB.  When  the  leaflets  of  a 
bipinnate  leaf  become  themselves  pinnate. 

TRIPINNATIPID.  Three  times  divided 
in  a  pinnatifld  manner. 

TRIPINNATISECT.  Parted  to  the  base 
in  a  tripinnate  manner. 

TRIPLANDRON.  A  tree  of  Columbia, 
forming  a  genus  of  Cltuiacea.  The  short 
recurved  flower-stalks  are  arranged  In 
groups  of  three.  The  flowers  are  dioecious : 
the  males  having  two  small  bracts,  placed 
beneath  the  four-leaved  calyx :  four  roundish 
spreading  petals,  reflected  at  the  margins; 
and  numerous  stamens  in  three  rows,  com- 
bined together  into  a  convex  four-sided 
mass,  with  thick  fllaments,  and  terminal 
anthers.  In  the  females  the  barren  stamens 
are  combined  Into  a  fleshy  four-cornered 
cup,  surrounding  the  globose  four-corner- 
ed many-celled  ovary,  and  there  are  nine 
sessile  radiating  stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIPLARIS.  A  genus  of  Polygonacea 
from  Tropical  South  America,  remarkable 
for  the  great  development  of  the  three 
outer  lobes  of  the  l^b  of  the  fruiting 
perianth,  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
wings  of  the  maple  fruit.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  shortly  stalked 


entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  extremely 
short  obliquely  truncate  ochress,  und  bear- 
ing racemose  bracteated  unisexual  flowers, 
of  which  the  males  are  six  or  eight-parted. 
The  nut  is  three-edged,  with  winged  aii,- 
gles,  and  the  embryo  similar  in  shape  to 
the  nut,  not  six-lobed  as  in  Ruprechtia. 
Schomburgk  describes  the  T.  Schomburg- 
kiana,  which  he  found  in  Guiana,  as  having 
the  trunk  and  branches  hollow  between 
the  nodes,  and  serving  as  the  habitation  of 
very  venomous  ants.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRIPLE-NERVED,  TRIPLINERVED, 
TRIPLINERVia  The  same  as  Triple- 
ribbed. 

TRIPLE-RIBBED.  When  of  three  ribs 
the  two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the 
middle  one  a  little  above  its  base. 

TRIPLICATOPINNATE.  The  same  as 
Tripinnate. 

TRIPLICI.   Thrice  repeated. 

TRIPLO.    Thrice. 

TRIP-MADAM.    Sedum  r^lantm. 

TRIPOLI  POWDER  A  pulverous  sub- 
stance which  is  Imported  from  Germany, 
and  used  as  a  material  for  polishing  steel. 
It  consists  entirely  of  the  flinty  integu- 
ments of  several  species  of  Diatomacece,  di- 
vested of  everything  except  the  silex.  Se- 
veral of  the  species  of  which  It  is  compoged, 
are  found  to  be  identical  with  those  which 
are  at  the  present  day  contributing  to  form 
a  sediment  on  the  Victoria  Barrier,  in  the 
Antarctic  regions,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  Ehrenberg  even  asserts  that  in 
beds  of  fossil  DiatomacecB,  which  are  orca- 
slonally  several  feet  In  depth,  species  are 
still  in  the  process  of  propagation,  but  this 
Is  doubtless  a  mere  fancy.  The  Phonollte 
stones  of  the  Rhine  also  abound  in  the 
remains  of  these  minute  Algce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRIPOLIUM.  A  genus  of  Composit(B, 
very  closely  allied  to  Aster,  and  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  it  except  by  the 
Involucre,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
bract-like  scales,  disposed  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  somewhat  bl- 
seriate.  The  ligulate  florets  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  in  AHer.  The  species 
are  somewhat  fleshy,  and  Inhabit  salt- 
marshy  districts  throughout  Europe  and 
North  America.  T.  vtUgare,  frequently 
called  Aster  Tripolium,  Is  not  unfrequent 
on  muddy  seashores  or  salt-marshes  in 
this  country  ;  its  ray-florets  are  pnrple,  or 
sometimes  absent.  The  somewhat  fleshy 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed, with  those  of  Salicomia,  to  make  a  kind 
of  pickle.  [M.  T.  M.3 

TRIPSACUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  RoUboeUiece.  The  in- 
florescence is  In  spikes,  either  solitary  or 
three  together— the  upper  male,  the  lower 
female ;  male  glume  two-flowered,  the  outer 
male,  the  inner  neuter ;  female  glume  one- 
flowered  ;  styles  two.  The  few  species  are 
natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  Buffalo-grass,  T.  dactyloidea,  is  consi- 
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dered  «  g«»o<l  forage  specie*  there.    It  is  ra- 
ther to<)  teuderfor  the  climate  of  Britain, 
)  where  It  is  cither  killed  ormudi  hurt  du- 
,  ring  severe  winters.  [D.  M.] 

'  TRIPTBRia  A  genos  of  herbs  or  nn- 
i  derahmbs  of  the  fnniily  CompogUte,  natives 
,  of  Arabia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 

(plants  are  frp<iuently  dotted  over  with 
glands,  secrt'tlng  an  odoriferous  tub- 
Ktanre.  like  that  of  the  common  marigold. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  arc  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  that  are 
frequently  memhranous  at  their  margins. 
The  recepucle  is  naked,  flat,  or  somewhat 
convex.  Tlie  florets  of  the  ray  are  strap- 
shaiied,  yellow  white  or  purplish  ;  those  of 
the  disk  tubular,  yellow.  The  fruits  of 
the  central  or  disk-florets  are  al>ortive, 
those  of  the  ray  three-sided  and  winged  at 
the  angles,  provided  with  a  hollow  bfak, 
closed  by  a  thin  membrane ;  at  other  times 
the  fruits  are  wingless,  and  have  a  solid 
beak.  The  pappus  Is  always  absent.  The 
name  is  given  In  allusiuu  to  the  winged 
,  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.1 

I  TRIPTBROCOOCCS.  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Tasmanian  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  family  Staekhouriacece.  The  branch- 
es are  somewhat  four-sided ;  the  leaves 
very  narrow,  with  two  stipules  ;  and  the 
'  flowers  In  terminal  spikes;  calyx  with  a 
,  distended  tube,  its  limb  five-parted;  petals 
,  Ave.  their  claws  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
tul>c,  and  their  limbs  spreading ;  stamens 
flvc.  Inserted  with  the  petals  into  the 
throat  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  three-Iobed 
three-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  erect 
ovule;  style  cylindrical;  fruit  of  three 
winged  indehiscent  carpels,  ultimately 
separating  from  a  central  column.  The 
generic  name  alludes  to  the  three  winged 
fruits.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRIPTEROUS.   Three-winged. 

TRIPTlLION.  A  genus  of  Chilian  herbs 
of  the  family  Compositm,  The  leaves  are 
rigid,  membranous,  pinnately  divided,  and 
spiny ;  and  the  flower-heads  are  aggregated 
in  tufts,  each  one  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre of  two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  of 
which  are  spreading  leathery  and  splne- 
|)o!uted.and  the  Inner  erect  and  membran- 
ou«.  The  receptacle  is  covered  with  fringed 
hairy  scales ;  corollas  two-lipped,  the  outer 
lip  three-toothed,  much  wider  than  the 
inner  one ;  fruits  angular,  smooth  or  hairy ; 
pappus  of  three  to  flve-parted  fringed 
scales,  recurved  at  the  points.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  lilue.  Some  of  the  species  are 
grown  as  annuals  for  the  sake  of  their 
pretty  flowers.  Tlie  generic  name  Is  derived 
from  treia  'three'  and  ptilon  'a  wing,'  in 
allusion  to  the  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIPTOLEM^A.  In  his  recent  synopsis 
of  the  DaXbergiea  (Leguminos<n),1AT.  Ben- 
tham  has  combined  the  genus  7Wpto/«?ncpa, 
originally  founded  upon  a  group  of  ex- 
clusively Brazilian  plants,  with  DaJbergia, 
an  extensive  genus  common  to  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.    As  a  section  of  this 


I  latter  genus,  the  Triptolemaas  are  charac- 
terised by  their  cymes  of  numerous  ex- 
I  tremely  small  flowers,  which,  by  imperfeo- 
tlon,  are  of  one  sex  only,  and  have  the 
calyx-teeth  blunt  and  the  petals  furnished 
I  with  short  claws,  their  ten  stamens  being 
united  into  a  sheathsllt  on  the  upper  side, 
and  their  ovary  containing  only  one  ovule ; 
I  and  also  by  their  pods  being  hardened,  and 
I  strongly  marked  with  netted  veins  at  the 
I  seed-bearing  part.    Nine  species  have  been 
described,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to 
three.   These  are  trees  or  woody  climbers, 
with  alternate  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
composed  of  a  variable  number  (Ave  to 
twenty-fl  ve)  of  oblong  leathery  leaflet8,U8n- 
ally  shining,  and  marked  with  netted  veins 
on  the  upper  surface.    The  true  Rosewood 
of  commerce,  that  imported  from  Brazil, 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  this  genus,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  French  travellerand  botanlstGui  llemin, 
I  who  brought  from  Brazil  specimens  of  two 
•  species  of  Triptolemaa  as  the  true  rosewood 
t  plant ;  but  according  to   Dr.  Allemao  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  part  of  the  best 
I  kind  of  rosewood  sent  to  Europe  is  the 
I  timber  of  DoZbenKa  nt'(n^,  while  other  qua- 
lities are  the  produce  of  species  of  Ma- 
ckeerium.  [A.  aj 

TRIQUB-MADAMB.  (Ft.)  SedumaBmm; 
I  also  8.  acre. 

I  TRIQUBTBR,  TRIQUETROUa  Three- 
[  edged,  or  three-cornered. 

TRI8BCTBD.  Cut  deeply  Into  three  parte. 
I  TRI8ERIAL.  In  three  rows.  Instead 
I  of  'serial,'  the  word  fariam  Is  generally 

afflxed  to aLatin numeral;  thus,  trifanoan 

(trifarious).  In  three  rows. 

'  TRI8ETARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tri»»e  Avejietet  which  con- 
tained one  species,  T.  Itnearw,  now  included 
In  Trisetum.  [D.  M.1 

I  TRISETUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  AvenMP..    The  inflorescence 

,  ispanlcled;  spikelets  two  to  four-flowered: 
glumes  two,  membranous  and   pointed, 

I  rarely  awned ;  lower  pales  with  two  short 

'  bristles,  awned  at  the  back ;  the  upper 
keeled  with  a  twisted  awn ;  stamens  threes 
styles  two ;  ovary  smooth.  This  genus  Is 
nearly  allied  to  the  oat-grass,  and  includes 
nearly  seventy  species.  These  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
temperate  zones,  where  some  of  them  are 
useful  pasture  grasses.  The  British  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  are  T.  pubeacena  and 
T.flaveseens,  both  superior  kinds  and  use- 
ful for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  generally  forma  a  portion 
of  all  productive  meadows.  [D.  M.] 

TRISPORIC.  Applied  to  bodies  com- 
posed of  three  spores. 

TRISTACHYA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tr\be  Avenea.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  panicled  ;  splkelete  two-flower- 
ed, the  Inferior  male  or  neuter,  the  supe- 
rior stalked  hermaphrodite,  bearded  at  the  I 
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base:  glumes  two,  lance-shaped  three- 
nerved,  channeled  and  lierbaceous,  the 
upper  slightly  the  longest;  pales  two,  her- 
baceous and  pointed.  Steudel  describes 
seven  species,  which  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  [D.  M.3 

TRISTAN  I  A.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs,  of  the  myrtle  family.  They  have 
linear  leaves,  and  yellow  flowersiucoryrabs; 
calyx  five-cleft;  petals  five;  stamens  ar- 
ranged in  Ave  parcels,  opposite  the  petals; 
fruit  capsular,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  without 
wings.  Some  of  the  species  are  grown  as 
pretty  greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRISTEMMA.  This  genus  of  Melasto- 
macecB  consist  of  certain  tropical  African 
shrubs  with  four-sided  stems,  and  flowers 
In  heads  surrounded  by  Involucres.  The 
calyx  is  provided  with  a  projecting  rim  or 
rims  near  to  Its  four  or  Ove-Iobed  limb ; 
the  petals  are  stalked  ;  the  stamens  eight 
to  ten,  equal,  their  anthers  opening  by 
one  pore  ;  the  ovary  is  confluent  with  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  four  or 
five  compartments,  which  open  at  the  hairy 
apex  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRISTIOHA.  A  genus  of  Podostemacea, 
compri:*ing  species  which  grow  in  wet 
places  in  Brazil,  Southern  Africa,  and  Mada- 
gascar. Theyarellttle  moss-like  pi  ants,  with 
much-branched  slender  annual  stems.  The 
perianth  Is  membranous  and  three-parted, 
concealing  a  single  stamen,  and  a  stalked 
three-celled  ovary  surmounted  bythree  stig- 
mas. The  fruit  Is  three-celled,  three- valved, 
and  marked  by  nine  ribs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRISTICHOUS.    In  three  rows. 

TRISTia    Dull-coloured. 

TRITELEI  A.  A  small  genus  of  LiliacetB, 
from  Western  North  America  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs.  It  has  a  salver-shaped  perianth, 
with  a  six-parted  limb,  six  stamens  In  two 
rows,  a  trilobed  stigma,  and  a  many- 
seeded  ovary.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
the  scapes  bear  Involucrate  umbels  of 
white  or  blue  flowers,  or  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cies simple  peduncles  bear  solitary  flowers. 
T.  laxa^  a  native  of  California,  has  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  a  many-flowered  umbel  of 
deep-blue  flowers.  T.  uniflora  is  a  very 
handsome  white-flowered  species.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TRITE  RNATB.  When  a  common  petiole 
divides  into  three  secondary  petioles,  which 
are  each  sut>divided  into  three  tertiary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets. 

TRITHRINAX.  A  genus  of  Palmaetce, 
of  which  three  species  are  described :— T. 
brasiliensis,  that  upon  which  the  genus 
was  founded,  a  native  of  Rio  Grande,  the 
most  southern  province  of  Brazil ;  T.  acu- 
leatay  a  native  of  Western  Mexico ;  and  T. 
mauritixBformu,  of  New  Granada.  Tljey 
are  all  low  growing  palms,  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  trunks  marked  by  close  cir- 
cular scars,  and  the  upper  clad  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  old  leafstalks.  They 
have  deeply-cut  fan-shaped  prickly-stalked 
leaves,  with  threads  hanging  from  between 
the  segments  ;  and  much-branched  spikes 


of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  areeltlier 
perfect  or  (.by  abortion)  of  one  sex  only 
The  perfect  ones  contain  six  free  or  slight- 
ly connected  stamens,  rising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  corolla,  and  three  distinct 
ovaries  with  narrow  tapering  styles  and 
simple  stigmas.  Only  one  of  the  ovaries 
comes  to  maturity,  forming  a  one-seeded 
fruit,  the  seed  having  the  embryo  placed 
at  the  back  near  the  top.  [A.  S.] 

TRITICUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  if ordea,  which  includes,  among  other 
species— r.  vulgare,  or  Common  Wlieat ;  T. 
repens,  the  Creeping  Couch  or  Cooch  ;  and 
T.  caninum.  T.  vulgare  is  an  annual  cereal 
or  corn-grass,  which  under  the  name  of 
Wheat  is  well-known  to  every  one.  Its 
varieties,  though  endless,  may  perhaps  \te 
all  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads,  of  each  of  which  we  may  have  va- 
rieties, with  more  or  less  hairiness  on  the 
chaff -scales,  &e.:—T.  vulgare  muticuvnT. 
hybemum,  Linn.),  theawnless  or  Beardless 
Wheat;  T.  vulgare  barbatum  (T.  <egtiviini, 
Linn.) ;  and  T.  Spelta,  the  grains  in  which 
are  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  chufl- 
scales. 

The  native  country  and  origin  of  Wlieat 
has  ever  been  a  curious  subject  of  specula- 
tion. We  think,  however,  that  M.  Pahre's 
experiments,  detailed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  afford  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  ce- 
real is  derived  from  a  wild  grass  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  known  to  the 
botanist  as  ^Egilops  :  which  see.  It  is  true 
that  a  specimen  of  this  genus  would  at  flri^t 
sight  appear  to  be  very  different  from 
wheat,  but  it  is  really  not  so  on  a  minute 
examination  of  its  parts,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion it  soon  affords  a  very  respectable  grain; 
Its  green  herbage,  too,  emits  the  peculiar 
smell  on  being  bruised  which  belongs  to 
wheat,  and,  as  we  know  from  exi>erinient, 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  epiphytes  or  at- 
tacks of '  blight  •  as  wheat.  That  a  plant  very 
dissimilar  from  wheat,  in  fact  a  wild  use- 
less grass,  should  yet  In  cultivation  become 
so  changed  as  to  afford  a  useful  grain,  is 
se  far  fortunate  In  that  we  might  expect, 
from  this  amount  of  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  It  would  be  capable  of 
easily  affording  a  large  variety  of  sorts. 
Such  we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  no 
plant  Is  so  easily  adapted  to  variations  of 
climate,  soil,  and  management  as  wheat. 

Our  wild  species  of  the  genus  are  peren- 
nial grasses.  T.  repens,  the  Couch,  is  by 
far  too  well  and  unfavourably  known  to 
merit  our  dwelling  upon  it  at  great  length. 
This  has  been  split  up  into  several  species 
by  some  botanists,  which  has  arisen  from 
its  capabilities  of  changing  from  circum- 
stances; for,  like  its  cultivated  ally,  it  is 
bearded  or  beardless,  and  can  adapt  Itself 
to  all  positions.  T.  camnum  differs  from 
it  mainly  In  the  absence  of  the  running 
underground  stems  irhizomes).  It  has, 
however,  the  same  pungent  flavour  which 
belongs  to  all  the  Tritici,  due  probably  to 
the  presence  of  some  kind  of  essential  oil. 
In  virtue  of  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
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capubJe  of  exerting  powerful  emetic  action, 
at  least  on  dug*,  as  we  bave  seen  tliete 
animals  vomit  most  violently  in  a  few 
seconds  after  eating  two  or  three  blades  of 
tbe  common  Coucb.  [J.BJ 

TRITOMA-  Tbis  genns  of  LUiaceas  is 
closely  allied  to  AM,  but  in  place  of  fleshy  , 
leaves  It  has  long  linear  gniss-llke  root- 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  is  thr«>wn  \ 
up  a  scape,  bearing  at  its  summit  an  ovoid  | 
or  elongated  spike  of  scarlet  or  yellow  , 
flowers.  The  perianth  Is  tubular  or  bell  I 
shaped,  and  six-parted ;  from  its  oriflce  * 
project  six  stamens ;  the  style  is  thread- 
like, and  terminated  by  a  three-lobed  stig- 
ma; the  capsule  is  three-^^lled,  and  splits 
through  the  sutures  into  three  valves. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  H«»po.  Three  or  four  are  in  cultiva- 
tion as  hardy  plants,  throwing  up  their 
splendid  flowers  late  in  autumn  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  or  more.  Pew  plants 
are  so  effective  when  placed  on  a  lawn  or  , 
in  front  of  a  shrubber}.  The  old  name. 
Kniphofla,  has  of  late  been  sometimes  re- 
vived for  them.  [M.  T.  M.]     | 

TRITOMA  PAUX-ALOEa  (Pr.)  JVito- 
ma  Uvaria. 

TRITOMODON.  A  Japanese  shmb,  of 
the  family  Vaceiniacea.  Its  stem  is  much- 
lininrhed  ;  the  leaves  clustered  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  wedge-shaped,  hairy 
on  the  midrib  and  leafstalk ;  and  the  Sow- 
ers grow  in  hairy  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
Ave- parted,  hairy ;  the  corolla  membranous 
white,  bcil-shaped,  its  limb  divided  into 
Ave  three-toothed  segments ;  stamens  ten, 
awl-shaped,  the  flUunents  with  a  narrow 
wing,  and  the  anthers  ending  in  a  reSexed 
point ,  ovary  free,  flve-celled.  The  generic 
name  whs  given  in  allusion  to  the  three- 
toothed  lobes  of  the  corolla.     [M.  T  .M.3     | 

TRITONIA.  A  genus  of  Cape  herbs, 
with  bulb-tuberous  rhizomes,  ensate 
leaves,  and  a  spicate  inflorescence.  Tbey 
bel«>ng  to  the  Iridacece,  and  are  allied  to 
Iria.  They  have  a  two-valved  Bi>athe ; 
tubular  flowers,  with  a  six-parted  nearly 
rcKUlar  limb ;  three  stamens,  three spread- 
iim  stigmas;  and  a  many-seeded  capsule, 
the  seeds  being  neither  winged  nor  berried. 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome.  [T.  M.] 

TRIUMPETTA.  The  numerous  S|>ecies 
of  this  genus  of  TUxaeete  are  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
Bpherea :  and  are  either  annuals  or  peren- 
nial shrubby  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  more 
or  less  clothed  with  star-shaped  hairs. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  entire  or  pal- 
mateiy  lobed ;  and  their  yellow  flowers 
are  solltar>'  or  In  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils, 
succeeded  by  nearly  globular  nnopening 
fruits  thickly  beset  with  slender  hooked 
prickles,  like  the  burrs  of  the  burdock.  The 
flowers  have  flve  coloured  sepals ;  as  many 
I>etal8,  or  rarely  none ;  indeflnite  or  some- 
times ten  (rarely  only  flve)  free  stamens, 
rising  from  a  short  disk  bearing  flve 
frlands  opposite  the  petals ;  and  a  two  to 
flve-celled  ovary  bearing  a  slender  style. 


each  cell  oontalntng  two  ovules  separated 
by  a  spurious  partition. 

All  the  species  possess  more  or  less  of 
the  mucilaginous  property  of  the  order, 
and  several  of  them  are  on  that  accoant 
employed  medicinally  in  the  tropics.  In 
Jamaica  the  name  Paroquet  Burr  is  com- 
monly given  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
green  paroQuets  feeding  on  their  ripe 
fruits  or  burrs.  The  inner  bark  of  some 
species,  particularly  T.  angulata  and  T. 
aemitrilnba,  afford  very  good  fibre,  resem- 
bling jute  both  in  regard  to  appearance  and 
quality.  The  first  of  these  is  extremely 
common  in  Tropical  Asia,  and  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  erect  branching  stem  be- 
coming woody  at  the  base,  and  usually  pro- 
ducing broad  three-lobed  leaves  on  long 
stalks; while, the  latter  is  more  generally 
distributed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  is  a  shrub  of  about  five  or  six 
feet  in  height.  [A.  &] 

TRIURIDAOBJB.  An  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, consisting  of  small  slender 
colourless  herbs,  often  almost  transparent, 
without  any  other  leaves  than  small  scales, 
and  small  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  In  their  usually  six- 
parted  perianth,  hypogjnous  stamens,  dis- 
tinct carpels,  and  apparently  homogeneous 
embryo,  they  are  connected  with  Alismor 
ceaf,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  being  always  val- 
vate  In  a  single  series,  and  in  their  embryo 
not  being  curved.  These  curious  little 
plants  are  generally  found,  like  the  smaller 
B^tmcmniacece,  on  rotten  leaves  or  other 
decaying  vegeuble  matter  in  the  moist 
tropical  forests  of  both  the  New  and  the 
Old  World.  They  are  distributed  into  flve 
or  six  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Triurit  and  Sciaphiia. 

TRIURIS.  A  genus  of  Triuridaeece,  dis- 
tinguished by  dioecious  flowers,  a  perianth 
with  only  three  lobes  ending  in  long  fili- 
form tails,  three  stamens,  and  styles  aris- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  cari>els.  There  is 
but  a  single  species  known,  a  little  Brazi- 
lian leafless  herb,  with  a  slender  stem  a  few 
inches  high,  and  a  rather  large  terminal 
flower. 

TRIXAGO.  A  genus  of  ScrophuJariaeeOt 
containing  a  single  specTes  found  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  intermediate  l>etween 
Eu/mgia  and  Bartsia,  differing  from  both 
however  in  its  flesby  ovate-globose  capsnle, 
and  in  its  thick  trifld  i^acenta.      fW.  CJ 

TRIXIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs 
sometimes  of  twining  habit,  and  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  South  America.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  in  hmse  corymbs  or  panicles,  and  each 
is  surrounded  by  a  tubular  involucre,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  the 
innermost  of  whicb  are  the  longest ;  the 
receptacle  is  either  naked,  or  provided 
with  fine  fringe-like  hairs.  The  fruits  are 
striated  hairy  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
large  disk;  and  the  pappus  is  in  two  or 
more  rows,  scaly  or  somewhat  feathery. 
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One  or  two  species,  with  white  flowers, 
are  grown  in  this  country.        [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIZEUXIS.  An  epiphytal  genas  of 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandece, 
containing  one  species,  an  inliabltant  of 
Tropical  America  and  Trinidad.  It  l)ear8 
distichous  recurved  acute  laterally  com- 
pressed fleshy  leaves,  which  are  grooved 
at  the  base ;  and  small  greenish  flowers,  in 
a  panicle  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaves,  collected  into  heads  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
The  genus  is  remarkable  in  having  the  lip 
superior— that  is,  with  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  their  proper  position,  the  ovary 
not  being  twisted  as  In  the  generality  of 
orchids.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TROCHETTA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  Bourbon  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  covered  with  brown 
scales,  and  have  entire  feather-veined 
leaves,  and  axillary  flower-stalks.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted ;  petals  Ave,  deciduous  ; 
stamens  numerous,  combined  belowinto a 
tube,  some  of  them  sterile,  strap-shaped, 
entire  or  cleft,  alternating  with  the  fertile 
ones;  ovary  sessile,  flve-celled,  the  style 
thread-like;  fruit  capsular  flve-celled  flve- 
ralved,  thevalves  bearing  numerous  round- 
ish seeds  on  their  centre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TROCHLEAR.  The  same  as  Pulley- 
shaped. 

TROCHOCARPA.  New  Holland  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  the  family  EpacHdacece. 
The  leaves  are  on  short  stalks,  the  flowers 
white  or  yellow,  placed  on  terminal  or 
axillary  spikes.  At  the  base  of  the  flve- 
clef t  calyx  are  two  small  bracts ;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  its  limb  divided 
into  five  spreading  hairy  segments;  the 
stamens  are  concealed  within  the  corolla, 
the  anthers  being  pendulous;  and  a  flve- 
lobed  cup-like  disk  surrounds  the  ten- 
celled  ovary.  In  each  compartment  of 
which  is  a  single  seed.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, with  ten  one-seeded  stones,  which 
ultimately  fall  away  one  from  the  other. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tro- 
cho9  'a  wheel*  and  karpoa  *  fruit,'  indi- 
cating the  radiated  arrangement  of  the 
cells  of  the  fruit.  T.  laurina  is  a  very 
handsome  greenhouse  shrub.    [M.  T.  M.] 

TROCHODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Mag- 
noUacecB,  comprising  a  Japanese  tree, 
whose  leaves  are  described  as  being  ar- 
ranged in  whorls,  and  as  lasting  green  for 
three  years,  each  whorl  being  separated  by 
a  rather  long  interval  from  its  neighbour. 
On  this  space  the  perulas  or  hud-scales 
remain,  and  do  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
fal I  off.  The  leaves  themsel  ves  are  stalked, 
somewhat  rhomb-shaped,  cuspidate,  and  of 
a  thick  texture.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are 
terminal,  and  the  pedicels  are  provided 
with  a  small  linear  bract  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  themselves  have  no  calyx  or  co- 
rolla, but  a  crowd  of  deciduous  stamens, 
a  five  to  eight-celled  ovary  with  several 
ovules  in  each  cell,  and  flve  to  six  styles. 
The  fruit  is  capsular,  surmounted  by  the 


persistent  styles,  dividing  when  ripe  into 
flve  to  eight  valves;  seeds  pendulous. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tro- 
choa  •  a  wheel '  and  dendron '  tree,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  whorls  of  leaves.     [M.  T.  M.3 

TR0CH0PTEBI8  elegana  Is  a  small  but 
remarkable  Brazilian  fern,  closely  resem- 
bling a  roBUlate  lichen  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  the  fronds  being  scarcely  an  Inch 
long,  spreading  horizontally,  subrotund  pi- 
lose and  flve-lobed ;  the  two  basal  lobes  are 
somewhat  contracted,  and  bear  the  spo- 
rangia—which have  the  many-rayed  apical 
ring  characteristic  of  the  Schizteivece,  to 
t  which  they  belong.  It  is  free-veined, 
allied  to  Anemia  by  the  fructiflcation  being 
borne  on  flat  rachlform  lobes,  but  distin- 
guished as  well  by  habit  as  by  the  lobes 
being  scarcely  contracted,  and  lying  flat 
In  the  plane  of  the  fronds,  so  that  they  do 
not  resemble  panicles.  [T.  M.] 

TROCHOSTIGMA.  Five  species  of 
Japanese  plants  were  formed  into  a  genus 
under  this  name  by  the  Dutch  botanists 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini ;  but  four  of  them 
have  since  been  referred  to  the  older  genus 
AcHnulia,  placed  by  some  systematists  in 
the  order  DilleniacecB,  and  by  others  in 
Temgtromiace€e ;  while  the  fifth  has  been 
found  to  belong  to  the  genus  Sphcero- 
stemma,  one  of  the  Schizandraceai.  [A.  S.] 

TRO^NB.  (Pr.)  Ligustrum.  —  D'lS- 
GYPTE.    LatDsonia  aWa. 

TROLLE.    (Pr.)    Trollius. 

TROLL-FLOWER.    TrolliuB. 

TROLLIUS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials belonging  to  the  Eanuneulacece, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters: 
—Sepals  petal-like ;  petals  very  narrow,  nu- 
merous; stamens  and  ovaries  numerous. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  T. 
europatis,  the  Globe-flower  or  Globe  Ra- 
nunculus, frequent  in  mountain-pastures 
In  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  North 
of  England.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  with 
deeply  flve-lobed  lea  ves,  which  are  again  cut 
and  serrated ;  and  large  pale-yellow  flowers, 
which  before  full  expansion  are  nearly  gl(V- 
bose.  This  species  Is  often  cultivated  as  a 
border  flower,  as  are  also  T.  astaticus  and 
T.  cancasictiSy  plants  of  similar  habit, 
French  :  TroUe  gMndeta;  German  :  Kvgel- 
ranunkel.  [0.  A.  J.J 

TROMOTRIOHE.  A  name  given  by 
Haworth  to  some  species  of  Stapelia. 

TROMPETTE  DU  JUGEMENT.  (Fr) 
Datura  suaveolens  and  D.  arborea. 

TROMPHE  D'ELfiPHANT.  (Fr.)  Bhir 
nanthua  Elephaa. 

TRONG.  The  Malayan  nameforthe  Egg- 
plant. 

TROP^OLACE^.  An  order  established 
for  the  genus  TropcBolum,  which,  formerly 
placed  in  Geraniacece,  has  been  repeatedly 
separated  therefrom,  but  is  again  reunited, 
especially  on  account  of  the  close  affinity 
the  structure  of  its  flowers  bears  to  that 
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of  Pflargonium,  The  genas  Magallnna, 
usuxlly  added  to  lYojNrokicwB,  U  founded 
on  a  roisuke. 

TROP^EOLUM.  An  extenfltre  Rccnf  of 
herb*,  moBtly  of  cMmbIng  habit,  repre- 
jwntiiiR  the  group  or  order  Troptrolacar. 
Many  of  the  specie*,  which  are  all  South 
Aineriran,  are  tn  cultivation,  and  are  of  a 
very  ornamental  character.  The  genus  It 
known  by  lu  Irregular  flowers,  with  Ave 
8epal«  pHMluced  into  a  spur  behind,  and 
Ave  i>etal s  (fewer  bjr  abortion),  of  which  the 
two  upper  are  more  or  less  dissimilar  from 
the  rest ;  and  by  its  equal  free  stamens,  its 
sessile  tri-lnbed  three-ceiled  ovary,  and 
its  subcamose  Indehiscent  one-seeded  car- 
pels. The  leaves  are  alternate  peltate  or  pal- 
mate, angulate  lobate  or  dissected :  and  the 
flowers  solitary  and  axillary,  orange-red  or 
yellow,  rarely  blue  or  purple.    (T.  M.] 

The  Tropaoium*  are  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing an  acrid  taste,  similar  to  that 
which  exists  among  the  Ouei/enr.  The 
only  species  grown  for  culinary  purposes 
are  T.  maina  and  T.  niinu$. 

T.  majuM,  the  great  Indian  Cress  or  Nas- 
turtium, is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of 
Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  In 
A.a  1680.  The  plant  is  of  a  trailing  habit,  but 
when  its  succulent  stems  can  obtain  any 
bush  for  support,  they  will  attach  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  long  twining 
petioles,  and  attain  a  considerable  height. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  entire,  nearly 
round,  and  somewhat  undtilated  or  lobed, 
with  the  stalk  inserted  towards  the  centre 
instead  of  at  the  margin.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  long  footstalks,  are 
large  and  showy,  being  of  a  rich  orange 
cohmr.  and  having  the  two  upper  peuls 
marked  with  deep  reddish-brown.  The 
seeds  consist  of  three  conjoined  berries  or 
nuts,  with  grooved  wrinkled  gibl>ous 
husks,  which  become  fung<ms  when  dry. 
The  flowers  and  young  leaves  are  fre- 
quently used  to  mix  in  salads.  They  have 
a  warm  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  the  com- 
mon cress,  from  which  circumstance  the 
plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  Nastur- 
tium. The  flowers  are  also  used  to  garnish 
dishes,  and  have  an  excellent  effect  when 
tastefully  arranged  with  other  flowers  of* 
complementary  colour.  The  berries  are 
gathered  when  youngand  quite  green,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  spice,  make  an  agreeable 
pickle,  which,  as  well  as  the  green  leaves 
steeped  in  vinegar.  Is  accounted  a  good 
antiscorbutic,  and  is  also  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  capers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  fn  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  flowers, 
like  those  of  the  Dictamntu  Fraxinellay 
have  the  power  of  emitting  electric  sparks 
towards  evening— a  circumstance  flrst  ob- 
served by  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Linnseus. 

The  small  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium. 
T.  minu»,  is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  since  a.d.  159«.  It  is  very  similar 
In  appearance  to  T.maixta,  already  notlctHi, 
but  is  of  a  different  habit,  being  much 


smaller  in  every  respect,  and  of  dwarf  weak 
growth.  The  seed-pods  are  also  small, 
on  which  account  alone  they  are  considered 
preferable  to  those  of  T.  maiu*  for  pickling 
as  a  substitute  for  capers.         [W,  B.  Bw] 

TR0PHI8.  Under  this  name  is  desig^- 
nated  a  genus  of  Artoearpaeete^  consisting 
of  certain  milky-juiced  trees  with  entin* 
leaves,  and  di<pciouB  flowers  arranged  in 
'  axillary  clusters.  In  the  maie  flowers  the 
four  stamens  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
four  segments  of  the  perianth ;  in  the 
female  flowers  the  ovate  ovary  contains  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  its  Inner  surface 
near  the  top,  and  the  stigma  is  bifld.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  with  one  globular  pen- 
dent seed;  the  cotyledons  fleshy,  and  of  un- 
equal size.  The  species  are  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  of  T. 
tupera  are  used  In  the  East  Indies  to  polish 
wood,  wliile  those  of  T.  americana,  a  West 
Indian  species,  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle.  [m.  T.  M.] 

TROPHYWORT.    Tropmolum. 

!  TROPIDOCARPUM.  A  smalt  genns  of 
;  Cnici/erce,  inhabiting  North-western  Arae- 
,  rica,  and  consisting  of  annuals  with  pm- 
,  natifld  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  in 
;  leafy  racemes.  The  pod  Is  linear  or  lan- 
'  ceolate-linear,  compressed  contrary  to  the 
I  septum,  the  valves  somewhat  keeled,  the 
'  septum  narrow  often  Incomplete,  and  the 
I  seeds  oblong,  compressed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I  TR0PI8.  In  Greek  compound 8=the  keel 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  or  any  part  re- 
'  sembling  it. 

I     TB08CART.    (Fr.)    Trigloekm, 

\  TROTTLES.  Aa  old  name  for  Symphy- 
tum agperrimum. 

j  TROXIMON.  A  genns  of  perennial  Com- 
po«it(et  the  speeies  of  which  are  natives  of 
North   America.     The   lower  leaves  are 

'  lobed,  the  upper  entire,  sheathing.  The 
flower-heads  are  each  surrounded  by  an 

'  involucre  of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  co- 
rollas are  ligulate,  yellow ;  and  the  fruits 
are  quadrangular,  surmounted  by  a  pappus 

I  arranged  in  two  rows— the  outer  row  of 

I  numerous  very  short  persistent  scales,  the 
Inner  of  deciduous  hairs.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TRUBS,  or  TRUBBEa    Truffles. 

TRUE-LOVE.  ParU  quadrifolia;  more 
correctly  written  Trulove,  according  to 
Dr.  Prior. 

TRUPPE.  (Fr.)  Trtfter  melanosponntL 
—  lyE A  U.    Trapa  natan$, 

TRUFFLE.  Tuber.  -.AFRICAN.  Ter- 
fezia,  — ,  ENGLISH.  Tvher  cestivum.  — , 
FALSE.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
species  of  Elaphomycet  and  Scleroderma^  of 
which  the  former  Is  really  allied  to  TuheXt 
the  latter  to  the  pufflmlls.  It  is  also  given 
oc«i8ionalIy  to  the  fungi  noticed  under 
ffypogtei.  — ,  FRENCH.  Tuber  melano- 
spornm.  — ,  HARTS.  Elaphomyces.  — , 
PIEDMONTESE.     Tuber  magnatum,     -, 
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RBD.  Mekmogaatervariegattu.  —.WHITE. 
Cfueromyce8. 

Applied  generally,  the  name  Truffle  (or 
Trubs)  comprises  all  the  Fungi  which 
belong  to  the  natural  orders  Hypogai  and 
TtiberaceL  We  shall,  however,  treat  It 
here  as  confined  to  the  Truffles,  properly 
BO  called,  belonging  to  the  typical  genus 
Tuber,  and  the  closely  allied  genera  Charo- 
myces  and  TerfexUu 

The  Truffles  of  commerce  all  belong  to 
the  genus  Tuber,  of  which  several  species 
are  edible ;  the  English  Truffles  belonging 
principally  to  T.  wrtiimm,  and  the  best 
French  Truffles  to  T.  melanosporum.  These 
are  black  and  warty  externally,  with  the 
flesh  variously  marbled.  The  Pledraontese 
Truffles,  on  the  contrary  (which  bear  a  high 


Tuber  eiUruin 

price,  and  are  highlyesteemed),  aresmooth, 
and  within  white  more  or  less  tinged  with 
pink.  Truffles  are  in  this  country  sought 
for  almost  exclusively  by  dogs  <if  a  parti- 
cular breed,  but  on  the  Continent  sows  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  are 
raked  up  by  persons  who  have  a  peculiar 
knack  iu  recognising  the  spots  where  they 


Taber  Mtiruiu  (section). 

are  likely  to  grow.   In  Polton  it  Is  a  com- 

,  raon  practice  to  enclose  a  space  upon  the 

t  downs,  sowing  it  with  acorns,  and  when 

;  the  oaks  attain  size  enough  to  shade  the 

ground,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  crop  of  truffles. 

I      All  attempts  have  failed  at  cultivating 

!  them  In  the  same  way  as  mushrooms.    In 

I  the  South  of  France,  indeed,  truffles  have 

been  procured  in  woods  by  watering  the 

ground  previously  prepared  with  water  in 

which  the  parings  had  been  steeped ;  but 

no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prepare  spawn 

for  sale  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  mush- 


room-spawn. We  believe,  however,  that 
this  will  some  time  or  other  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  late  Mr.  Disney  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  truffles  on  which  he  experimented  were 
the  refuse  of  an  oil-shop,  and  were  in  slices 
which  had  been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Not- 
withstanding this,  something  like  spawn 
appeared,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  continue  his  experiments  with 
better  materials.  Our  English  truffles  have 
not  the  fine  aroma  of  the  best  French 
truffles,  but  when  properly  ripened  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  they 
always  command  a  high  price  In  our  mar- 
kets. 

Truffles  require  a  calcareous  soil,  and 
where  that  condition  exists  they  are,  we 
believe,  much  more  common  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed.  Without  the  assistance  of 
a  dog  we  have  collected  a  couple  of  pounds 
in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  locality  where 
truffles  have  never  yet  been  sought  for  as 
objects  of  merchandise.  They  are  by  no 
means,  as  is  usually  supposed,  confined  to 
beech-woods;  but  are  found  In  England 
sometimes  amongst  oaks  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  beech,  and  they  do  not  dislike 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  conifers.  In 
Somersetshire  we  have  seen  them  so  near 
the  surface  as  to  be  cut  off  by  the  scythe 
every  time  the  lawn  was  mowed.  Besides 
the  edible  truffles,  which  receive  different 
names  from  collectors  according  to  their 
degree  of  ripeness,  there  are  several  strong- 
ly-scented or  nfinute  species,  mostly  with 
an  even  bark,  which  are  either  not  escu- 
lent or  too  small  to  attract  general  notice. 

The  large  White  Truffle  belonging  to  the 
genus  Chceromycet  is  too  rare  in  England 
to  be  of  much  consequence,  hut  it  is  a  poor 
article  of  food.  The  African  Truffle  (Ter- 
fezia),  is  a  much  better  esculent  than  the 
white  truffle,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  Ttiber 
ceativum,  though  it  has  of  late  attracted 
notice  in  Algiers  from  its  abundance.  We 
have  received  numerous  specimens  of  this 
kind  from  Mogadore.  A  species  of  Hydno- 
trya  is  sold  abundantly  in  the  market  of 
Prague.  The  Red  Truffle  of  the  Bath  market 
is  a  Melanogasttr.  and  therefore  belongs  to 
Hypogcrit  not  Tuheracei.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRDLOVB.    Paris  ^twidrifolia. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER.  A  name  applied 
to  various  large  tubular  flowers,  as  those 
of  Bignonia,  Tecoma^  Catalpaf  Bruns/elsia, 
Solandra,  &c. 

TRUMPET  HONBTSUCELLE.  •  Caprifo- 
Hum  sempervirens. 

TRUMPET  SHAPED.  Hollow,  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity,  like  the  end  of  a 
trumpet;  as  the  corolla  of  Capri/olium 
aempervirens. 

TRUMPET-TREE,  or  TRUMPET-WOOD. 
Cecropia  peltata. 

TRUMPET- WEED.  The  name  of  a  sea- 
weed, EcMonia  &u<rctnaft>,belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Laminariaeefr,  and  very  com- 
mon and  well-known  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  stem  is  often  twenty  feet  high. 
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and  is  crowned  at  tbe  top  by  a  fan-ahaped 
claater  of  leavea,  ten  fe«i  or  more  in  length. 
j  Tiieateni  of  this  aeaweed,  aaye  Ur.  Harvey, 
wliicli  is  bollow  in  tbe  upper  portion,  la 
wben  dried  often  uaed  in  the  colony  as  a 
siphon,  and  by  the  natire  herdsmen  ia 
formed  into  a  trumpet  for  collecting  tbe 
cattle  in  tbe  evening.  A  very  Inng-necked 
variety  of  the  common  bottlegourd  ianaed 
in  a  similar  manner  for  drawing  wine  from 
casks  in  Hungary,  exactly  after  the  fashion 
of  tbe  glass  hel>ers  which  are  aaed  for 
taking  whisky-toddy  from  the  quaighs. 
Tbe  name  ia  also  applied  in  America  to 
Bupatorium  purpurmm.  [M.  J.  BO 

TRUNCATE.  Terminating  very  abruptly 
a«  If  a  piece  had  been  cut  off ;  as  the  leaf 
of  tbe  tulip-tree. 

TRUNCUS.  or  TRUNK.  The  bole  or 
principal  stem  of  a  tree. 

TRYMA.  An  Inferior  drupe,  with  a  two- 
valved  aeparable  flesh ;  as  the  walnut. 

TRTMALIUM.  A  genua  of  iUkamiMcece, 
whose  component  speciea  are  shrubs,  na< 
lives  of  South-western  Australia.  Tbe 
leavea  are  feather-veined,  smooth  above, 
and  covered  l>elow  with  star-shaped  hairs. 
The  (lowers  are  hairy,  in  panicles  or  cymose 
heada  Calyx  with  a  liemiapherical  tube, 
connate  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  its 
limb  divided  into  Ave  spreading,  ovate 
acute,  internally  coloured  segments :  petals 
live.  Inserted  into  a  lobed  lleshy  disk ;  sta* 
mens  Hve,  inserted  with  the  petals,  with 
which  they  alternate :  ovary  partly  adhe- 
rent to  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Its  free  por- 
tion hairy,  two  to  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  erect  ovule ;  style  two 
to  four-parted ;  fruit  indehiscent,  of  four 
woody  carpels,  ultimately  separating  one 
from  the  other.  [M.  T.  Bf.] 

TRYPETHELnJM.  A  fine  genus  of  U- 
chens  distinguished  by  the  thallus  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  distinct  pustules  aris- 
ing from  the  medullary  stratum,  though 
often  more  highly  coloured.  In  which  nu- 
merous peritheciaare  immersed,  contain- 
ing a  gelatinous  nbcleus  producing  asci 
and  highly-developed  sporidla.  It  hears 
almost  the  same  relation  to  the  genus 
Vcrruccnia  that  Hypoxylon  does  to  SphoB- 
ria.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  particular 
species  to  Hypoxylon  is  so  close  that  it 
requires  a  minute  examination  of  the  crust 
from  whence  the  tubercles  spring  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  species  are  all  tropical 
or  subtrapical,  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  South  Carollna,wh1le  a  single  obscure 
species  occurs  In  New  Zealand.  [M.  J.  B.3 

TRTSLE,  TRT8SIL.  A  native  bark  of 
Denierera  used  for  tanning,  and  also  as  an 
emetic  and  flsb-polson. 

TSADA.    Eletuine  eoracana. 

T8AN-TJAN.    Fucus  cartHaginonis. 

TSCHUDYA.  A  small  (renus  of  MeUuto- 
•niaceoe,  differing  from  Clidemis  by  a  few 
artiflcial  characters  merely,  and  consisting 
of  erect  shrubs  indigenous  to  Guiana  and 


Brazil.  They  have  ovate-lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  terminal  panicles,  a  campana- 
late  calyx  with  a  few  obscure  teeth,  a 
11  ve-petaled  corolla,  ten  stamens,  and  a  fl  ve- 
celled  berry  containing  numerous  angular 
teeds.  .     [B.  aj 

T8HERIVBLL0.    A  Telinga  name  for 
Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

TSHETTIK,  TJBTTIK.    Eaatem  names  I 
for  Stryehnog  TieuU.  I 


T8IN-T.   A  Chinese  name  for  Magnolia 

Tulan. 

TSJAMPAa   MiehelUiChampaea. 

TUALIKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Schmir 
deliaserrata. 

TUARI,  or  TAUAr6.  The  bast  of  Lecy- 
thia  Ollaria  and  other  species,  used  by  the 
Brazilians  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes. 

TUBJSFORM.  TUBATB.  The  same  as 
Trumpet-shaped. 

TUBE.  The  part  of  a  monosepalons 
calyx,  or  monopetalous  corolla,  formed  by 
tbe  union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or 
petals ;  also  applied  to  adhesions  of  sta- 
mena 

TUBB-FLOWBR.  Cterodendron  Siphon- 
anthua. 

TUBER.  See  Tbufflbs  and  Tubs- 
hacbi. 

TUBER  (adj.  TUBEROUS).  A  roundish 
underground  succulent  stem,  covered  with 
buds,  from  which  new  plants  or  tubers  are 
produced ;  as  the  potato.  A  receptacle  of 
vegetable  food. 

TUBER AOEI.  A  natural  order  of  Fungi 
strictly  analogous,  amongst  the  sporidii- 
ferous  kind,  with  the  Hypogcei  amongst 
the  sporif  erous.  All  the  genera,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  are  strictly  subterraneous, 
and  they  are  generally  remarkable  for  tbe 
high  development  of  the  sporidla,  which 
have  mostly  a  cellular  coat,  either  smooth, 
or  rough  with  bristles.  Hofmeister  has 
observed  that  the  threads  which  give  rise 
to  tbe  fruit-bearing  sacs  or  asci  produce 
lateral  branchlets,  the  tips  of  which  be- 
come amalgamated  with  the  walls  of  the 
sac,  like  the  tips  of  the  pollen-tubes  with 
the  embryo-sac  In  phaenogams,  and  some- 
times penetrate  it  like  the  similar  branch- 
lets  in  Saprolegnice.  He  has,  however, 
seen  no  active  molecules  in  these  branch- 
lets,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  speak  posi- 
tively about  their  functions. 

TiJteraeei  differ  much  in  the  complication 
of  their  hymenial  surface.  In  some  it  sim- 
ply lines  a  cavity  like  that  of  a  closed  Pe- 
ziisa ;  in  others  this  cavity  is  slightly  con- 
volute, the  walls  still  remaining  distinct, 
and  following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  hy- 
menia ;  in  others  the  sinuosities  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  involved,  that  there  appears 
merely  to  be  mucedinous  veins  between  the 
confluent  hymenial  surfaces,  tbe  whole 
mass  being  contained  in  a  smooth  or  warty 
bark ;  while  in  others,  again,  all  outer  bark 
is  wanting,  and  in  one  genus  the  hymenial 
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surface  Is,  as  it  were,  turned  Inside  out  and  i 
completelf  exposed.    Many  Tuberacei  are  . 
remarkable  for  their  strong  scent,  and 
several  are  esteemed  as  great  delicacies. 
No  plants  more  amply  repay  a  close  ezami-  | 
nation,  but  from  their  subterranean  habit  , 
they  require  much  tact  and  patience  in  I 
searching  after  them.    Europe  appears  to  . 
present  a  maximum  of  species,  which  in-  j 
crease  as  we  go  southward ;  but  a  good  I 
many  have  been  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try, principally  by  Messrs.   Broome  and  , 
Thwaites.    Of  exotic  species  we  can  say  j 
little,  as  they  have  not  at  present  attracted  ; 
much  attention.  [M.  J.  B.]     j 

TUBERCLE.  Any  small  warty  excre- 
scence, j 

TUBERCT.ED.  Covered  with  little  ex-  , 
crescences  or  warts. 

TUBERCULARIA.   A  spurlons  genus  of 
Fungi,  but  worthy  of  note  hereon  account 
of  the  extremely  common  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  supposed  spi-cies,  T.  vulgaris,  on 
dead  stems  of  currant,  gooseberry,  syca- 
more, &c  in  gardens.    Though  apparently 
perfect,  as  the  little  bright  roae-coloured 
pustules,  which  burst  through  the  hark, 
hear  a  multitude  of  minute  spores  on  de-  i 
Urate  liranched  threads,  forming  a  some-  i 
what  gelatinous  mass  when  moist  on  the  t 
firmer  base,  tbey  are  not  really  so ;  these  ! 
granules  being  merely  conidia,  and  the 
production  when  fully  developed  bears  a 
stratum  of  scarlet  granulated  cysts,  and  Is 
then  Neetria  cinnabarinti.   The  other  Ti*-  ! 
bercularicB  produce  species  either  of  Neo-  \ 
tria,  Hyponea,  or  SpJueria.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TUBERCULATED.  The  same  as  Tu-  ^ 
bercled. 

TUBERCULE.    Simple  roots  which  ac-  ' 
quire  a  succulent  cimdition,  become  reser-  ' 
volrs  of  vegeuble  food,  and  serve  for  pro- 
pagation, in  consequence  of  being  termi- 
nated by  a  bud.    A  little  tuber. 

TUBERCULUM.  A  wart-llkc  shield, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  genus  Verrucaria. 

TUB^REUSE.  (Fr.)  Polianthes.  — 
BLEUR.  Agnpanthus  umbellatut.  —  DE8 
JARDINa    Polianthes  tuberoaa, 

TUBERIPORM.    TubeMike. 

TUBEROSE.    Polianthes  tuberoga. 

TDBEROSTYLIS.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  Compositce,  comprising  a  dwarfish 
herb,  growing  parasitirally  on  the  roots  of 
the  mangrove-trees  in  Darien.  The  heads 
consist  of  numerous  perfect  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  many  rows 
of  bracts— the  inner  ones  oblong  concave, 
the  outer  much  shorter  ovate  and  flat. 
Receptacle  convex,  naked ;  corolla  tubular, 
five-toothed  ;  style  arising  from  a  thick 
spongy  mass  ;  stigmas  elongated,  recurved, 
extending  beyond  the  corollas ;  fruit  in- 
versely conlcjil,  curved  furrowed  and  rough, 
surmounted  by  a  thick  obscurely-toothed 
margin.  The  generic  name  expresses  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 


TUBEROUS.  Having  the  succulent  en- 
larged condition  of  a  tuber. 

TCBI,  TUBULT.  The  pores  of  certain 
fnngals ;  also  ringed  tubes  found  in  the 
globule  of  a  Chara. 

TUBU.  The  Malay  name  for  the  Sugar- 
cane. 

TUBULAR,  TUBULATE,  TUBULOSE. 
Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure,  and  hol- 
low. 

TUBULIFLORJB.  Oneof  the  three  large 
suborders  into  which  Decandolle  divides 
thH  Compogitas.  It  comprises  the  Curymbi- 
/era  and  CynarocepliakB  of  Jussieu,  in- 
cluding those  genera  which  have  all  or  at 
least  the  central  florets  of  each  head  re- 
gular and  tubular. 

TUBURCIMI  A.  A  genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds  presumed  to  belong  to  the  section 
U8tilaginei,yrith  the  spores  or  protospores 
either  globose  or  conchifonn,made  up  of 
minute  cells.  The  species  are,  in  fact,  very 
similar  to  Sportdesmia,  differing,  in  the 
typical  species,  in  their  subterrranean 
habit,  and,  if  they  be  really  Ustilaginei,  in 
the  nature  of  their  reproductive  bodies. 
The  scab  in  potatoes  arises  from  one  of  the 
species,  and  another  occurs  in  the  swollen 
base  of  the  stems  of  Orobanche.  This  is 
not  uncommon  in  France,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  detected  in  England.  We  have, 
however,  a  very  distinct  species,  which  is 
developed  on  the  leaves  of  Trientalis  euro- 
ptra,  differing  from  the  others  in  its  not 
being  subterranean.  [M.  J.  R] 

TUCK AHOO.  The  Americo-Tndian  name 
for  a  curious  tuberous  production,wliich  is 
dug  out  of  the  ground  in  several  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  has  t)een  re- 
ferred by  Fries  to  the  genus  Pachyma. 
Like  ScUroHum,  however,  Pachyma  has  no 
fruit,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  has  any  pretensions  to  be  classed 
with  Fungi  at  all.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  pectic  acid,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  some 
root,  though  of  what  plant  has  not  at  pre- 
sent been  ascertained.  One  similar  pro- 
duction at  least  has  been  found  in  China, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
another  exists  there,  attaining  a  diameter 
of  several  inches,  like  the  American  Tucka- 
hoo.  As  may  be  supposed  from  its  che- 
mical constitution,  It  affords  a  nutritive 
article  of  food,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dug 
up  by  the  natives  like  the  Mylitta  or  Native 
Bread  of  Tasmania,  with  which,  however, 
it  does  not  correspond  In  character.  It  is 
also  employed  occasionally  as  a  material 
for  making  jelly,  for  which  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed, the  pectic  acid  of  currants  and  otlier 
fruits  being  the  principle  which  disposes 
their  juice  when  foiled  to  form  a  jelly-like 
mass.  The  principal  objection  which  is 
brought  forward  against  the  supposed 
phaenogHmous  origin  of  the  production,  is 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  vascular  or  cel- 
lular structure  like  that  of  phsenogams,  or 
of  bark  except  such  as  may  be  supposed 
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to  write  from  mere  contact  with  the  soil; 
I  bat  the  diulmlhuity  between  iu  struc- 
I  ture  and  that  oC  FHnifi  is  quite  as  great, 
.  and  the  conversion  of  a  funtrusinto  pectlc 
I  add  would  be  more  sorprising.  [M.  J.  BJ 

I     TUCRBRMANNIA.    A  name  applied  to 
I  a  sncruient  Callfomtan  herin  of  the  family 
'  CumpotUa.   The  leaves  are  finely  and  pin- 
<  natedly  divided ;  the  Involucre  is  double— 
,  the  outer  of  six  to  eight  scales,  the  inner 
I  of  eight  to  ten :  the  receptacie  is  flat,  scaly ; 
I  the  florets  of  the  ray  liguiate,  tbree-tooth- 
I  ed,  those  of  the  disk  cylindrical,  flve-t«ioth- 
ed;  the  stigmas  hairy,  surmounted  by  a 
short  cone ;  and  the  fruits  elliptical,  wing- 
ed, smooth,  without  pappus.      [M.  T.  M.} 

TUCUM.  Attroearifum  vulgaret  culti- 
vated In  Brazil  for  the  fibre  of  iU  young 
leaves. 

TUCUMA.  A$troearyum  Tueuma,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Upper  Amazon. 

TUE-CHIBN.  (FrJ  CokMeum  avtunt- 
mUe. 

TUFTED.  Growing  In  tufts,  or  close 
dense  cushion-like  or  tussock-like  masses. 

TULA.  Under  this  name  Is  described  a 
little  known  Peruvian  herb,  supposed  to 
I  cimstltute  a  genus  of  Cinchonacea.  The 
!  limb  of  the  conilla  is  five-cleft,  its  seg- 
ments toothed  and  crisped;  anthers  In- 
cluded ;  fruit  capsular,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded.  [M.  T.  M.3 

TULASI.   MieheiiaChampaea, 

TULA8NBA.  A  small  genus  of  MdoMto- 
macetK,  consisting  of  herbs,  probably  an- 
nuals, confined  to  Brazil.  Their  stem  is 
simple,  thread-like,  and  either  erect  or 
ascending:  the  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  and 
obscurely  serrated ;  and  the  fiowers  termi- 
nal, and  either  solitary  or  in  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  four-toothed,  the  cx)rolla  tetra- 
petalous;  the  number  of  stamens  four;  the 
capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  and  many- 
seeded.  TB.  &] 

TULIP.    Ttdipa. 

TULIPACEA  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  order 
LUiacea. 

TULIPA.  A  well-known  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  distinguished  by  the  erect 
position  of  the  anthers,  and  by  having  the 
stigma  sessile  on  the  ovary.  T.  OemerianOt 
the  Tulip  of  gardens,  has  been  a  favourite 
object  of  the  florist's  care  for  three  centu- 
ries. Oesner,  who  first  made  It  known  by 
a  botanical  description  and  figure,  saw  it 
in  A.D.  1550  at  Augsburg,  the  seeds  having 
been  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  was  at 
that  time  known  In  Italy  under  the  name 
of  tulipOf  given  to  it  onaccounLof  Its  re- 
sembling a  turban, '  tulbent'  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tulips  became 
the  object  of  a  trade  such  as  is  not  to  be 
met  with  again  In  the  history  of  commerce, 
and  by  which  their  price  rose  above  that 
of  the  most  precious  metals.    It  is  a  mis- 


take, however,  to  suppose  that  the  high 
prices  paid  for  bulbs,  amounting  in  some 
Instances  to  2,500  and  even  4,600  florins, 
represented  the  estimated  value  of  a  root, 
since  these  largo  sums  often  changed 
bands  without  any  transfer  of  property. 
Bulbs  were  bought  and  sold  without  being 
seen,  without  even  being  in  existence.  In 
fact,  they  were  the  subject  of  a  speculation 
not  unlike  that  of  railway  scrip  in  this 
country  at  no  very  distant  date.  The 
tulip  however  was,  and  still  is,  extensively 
cultivated,  there  being  many  hundreds  of 
named  varieties.  T.gylvegtris  is  considered 
by  some  botanists  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
by  others  to  have  been  derived  from  use- 
less roots  of  T.  Oemeriana,  discarded  from 
gardens  soon  after  its  introduction,  and 
reverted  to  its  natural  condition.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  found, 
also  in  a  wild  state,  in  chalk-pits  in  Eng- 
land. The  flowers  are  yellow  and  fragrant ; 
and  the  leaves  much  narrower  than  in  any 
of  the  cultivated  varieties.         [C.  A.  J.J 

TULIPE.  (Fr.)  TuKpa.  —  DESFLEU- 
RiSTEa  TulipaGeaneriana.  —  DU  CAP. 
Ucemanthits. 

TULIPIER.  (Fr.)  Liriodendron.  -DE 
VI UG I N  IB.    Liriodendron  tulipifertt. 

TULIP-TREE.  Liriodendron  tulipifera; 
also  Paritium  elatum.  — ,  QUEENSLA17D. 
Stenocarpus  CunnUtghami. 

TULIP- WOOD.  The  striped  rose-colour- 
ed wood  of  Physocalymmafloribunda.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN,  or  QUEENSLAKD.  Cupa- 
nia  (Sarpulia)  pendiUa. 

TULOSTOMA.  A  genus  of  pufln>alls, 
distinguished  by  its  paper-like  peridium 
distinct  from  the  tall  stem,  at  first  covered 
with  a  scaly  or  powdery  coat  or  veil  which 
soon  falls  away,  and  opening  with  a  deter- 
minate orifice,  filled  with  spores  mixed 
with  a  few  threads  adherent  to  the  peri- 
dium. The  species  are  few.  and  occur  in 
either  hemisphere.  T.  mammosum  is  the 
only  British  species,  but  it  is  local,  though 
not  unfrequent  on  the  tops  of  old  mossy 
walls  about  London.  In  Sweden  this  spe- 
cies occurs  only  on  vast  sandy  tracts, 
while  T.  flmbriatHm,  distinguished  by  its 
fringed  mouth,  grows  on  decayed  heaps 
of  seaweeds.  The  other  8i»ec1e8  belong  to 
Africa,  Cuba,  or  the  islands  of  the  South 
Paciflc  Ocean.  [M.  J.  B.J 

TUM.  A  kind  of  Mastic  obtained  from 
Pistada  aUantica. 

TUMBEKY.  The  narcotic  leaf  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Lobelia. 

TUMBO.  The  African  name  for  Wei- 
Vfiteehia ;  applied  also  to  other  plants. 

TUMTUM.  An  Arabian  name  for 
Sumach,  Rhus  Ooriaria. 

TUNA.  The  Spanish -American  name  for 
several  Opuntiae,  but  adopted  by  botanists 
as  the  scientific  designation  of  one  of  the 
Prickly  Pears,  Oprintia  Tuna. 
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TUN-HOOP.    Nepeta  Glechoma. 

TUNICA.  A  genus  of  Caryopliyllacea!, 
Intermediate  between  Dianthiis  and  Qypao- 
phila,  having  tbe  peltate  seeds  and 
straight  embryo  of  the  former,  and  the 
short  few-nerved  calyx  of  the  latter.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  also  of  Central 
Asia.  [J.  T.  S.J 

TUNICA  (adj.  TUNICATE).  The  skin  of 
a  seed;  any  loose  membranous  skin  not  i 
formed  from  epidermis. 

TUNNA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Toon- 
tree,  Cedrela  Toona. 

TUPA.    One  of  the  genera  of  Lobeliacea, 
consisting  of  tall   herbaceous  plants   or 
undershrubs,  with  unbranched  stems,  al-  j 
ternate  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  many- 
flowered  leafy  racemes.    The  calyx  is  Ave-  I 
lobed,  the  corolla  persistent,  its  tube  slit  ^ 
on  the  upper  side,  its  limb  bent  down-  ! 
wards,  and  consisting  of  Ave  petals  irre- 
gularly united  together— the  two  lateral  : 
ones   spreading,   all   ultimately   crowded  ; 
together  after  flowering;  stamens   five,  i 
united  together,  some  or  all  of  the  anthers 
hairy;  capsule  two-valved.  I 

These  plants  are  natives  of  Peru,  Chili,  i 
and  the  West  Indies.  T.  Feuillei  yields  an 
acrid  poison  in  Chili,  where  the  root  is 
chewed  to  relievo  the  pain  of  decaying 
teeth.  So  acrid  is  this  plant,  that  Feuill^ 
says  that  even  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
will  cause  excessive  vomiting,  and  if  taken 
internally,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin, 
violent  inflammation  and  pain  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  resulting  in  death.  Some 
of  these  plants  are  grown  in  this  country 
for  their  handsome  purple  scarlet  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers.  Pl.  T.  M.] 

TUPELO-TREE.    Nyaao. 

TUPISTRA.  A  genus  of  tbe  group  called 
Aspxdistrea,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Liliacece,  though  difFering  In 
habit  from  most  of  the  order.  They  are 
natives  of  India,  and  have  thick  tuberous 
rhizomes  winged  by  thebasesof  the  leaves, 
which  are  two-ranked,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  Zingiberacece.  The  flowers  are  on  a 
scape,  dingy  purple  or  green,  with  a  bell- 
shaped  six  or  eight-cleft  perianth,  having 
six  or  eight  stamens  inserted  on  the  sides 
of  its  tube,  and  the  stigma  radiating  and 
four-lobed.  [J.T.S] 

TURANIRA-WOOD.  The  timber  of  the 
Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana. 

TURBINATE.    The  same  as  Top-shaped. 

TURBITH.  A  genus  of  UmheUiferce, 
containing  a  single  species,  an  herbaceous 
plant  with  tripartite  decompound  leaves, 
the  segments  of  which  are  very  narrow 
and  linear ;  and  terminal  umbels,  which 
have  deciduous  Involucres,  and  many- 
leaved  involucels.  The  calyx-tube  is  flve- 
toothed  and  deciduous ;  and  the  petals  are 
obovate,  with  an  Inflexed  appendage.  The 
fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side,  and  the 
cari>eU  have  five  obtuse  equal  ribs,  with 


one  vitta  in  the  Intervals  and  two  in  the 
commissure.  The  carpophore  divides  Into 
two.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Carnia  and  Piedmont.       [W.  C] 

TURBITH  BLANC.  (Pr.)  Globularia 
Alypum. 

TURCZANINOWIA.  This  latinised  ver- 
sion of  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Russian 
botanist  is  applied  toa  genus  of  Conipositoe. 
The  species  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of 
Dahurian  marshes.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
the  flower-heads  borne  in  a  many-headed 
corymb,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  linear  scales ;  the  outer  florets  are  llgu- 
late,  entire,  female,  white ;  the  central  ones 
tubular,  five-toothed,  perfect  and  yellow ; 
the  achenes  compressed,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pappus  of  silky  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TURGENIA.  A  genus  of  Umbelli/eras, 
consistingof  herbs.with  pinnatlsect  leaves, 
and  few-rayed  umbels,  and  with  the  general 
and  partial  involucres  having  three  to  five 
leaves.  The  sepals  are  setaceous.  The 
fruit  is  contracted  laterally  and  subdidy- 
namous;  the  carpels  have  five  primary 
ridges  with  a  single  row  of  prickles,  and 
four  large  secondary  ones  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  prickles.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  of  the  genus  are  as  in  Cau- 
calUt,  of  which  it  is  by  many  considered 
only  a  section.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  C] 

TURIO.  A  scaly  sucker,  which  after- 
wards becomes  a  stem ;  as  in  asparagus. 

TURKEY-BERRY.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Solanum  torvum  and  8.  mammoaum. 

TURKEY-BERRY  TREE.  Cordia  Collo- 
cocca. 

TURKEY-BLOSSOM.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Tribulua  ciatoidea. 

TURKEY-FEATHER  LAYER.  Thecom- 
mon  name  of  Padina  pavonia. 

TURK'S-CAP.  Melocactua  communia ; 
also  Lilium  Martagon. 

TURK'S-HEAD.    Melocactua  commwaU. 

TURMERIC.  A  medicinal  and  tinctorial 
.substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  Cur- 
cuma  longa.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  in- 
gredients in  the  preparation  of  Indian 
curry-stufT  or  curry-powder,  to  which  it 
imparts  Its  yellowish  hue. 

TURMERIC-TREE.   A  species  of  ZierUt. 

TURNEP.    Braaaica  Rapa. 

TURNERACE^.  {TumeradaX  A  small 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
chiefly  American  or  African,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  yellowish  or  blue  axillary 
flowers.  They  agree  with  Paaaifioracea, 
Homaliaceoe,  and  some  others  in  their 
petals  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  a  cam- 
panulate  or  tubular  calyx,  and  in  their  one- 
celled  ovary  with  three  parietal  placentas ; 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  forked 
styles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  or 
three  small  genera  associated  with  Tumera 
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in  the  order,  shoald  not  be  rather  treated 
M  aection*  only  of  that  irenos,  which  lias 
a  considerable  number  of  tpeeles  chiefly 
BrazlllaQ,  but  moatlj  of  a  weedy  aspect. 

TURNERA.  This  irentis  g\re»  Its  name 
to  the  order  Tiimtraetv,  and  consists  of 
herb*  or  undershrubs  inhabltlnir  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  The  iMves 
are  notched  or  sometimes  more  deeply 
cleft,and  provided  with  two  small  trlandsat 
the  base.  Tlie  flowers  arise  singly  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  either  ses- 
sile or  sulked.  In  which  latter  case  the 
Oower-sbilk  Is  often  adherent  to  the  leaf- 
stalk. Very  rarely  the  flowers  are  In  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  cjUyx  Is  coloured  and 
flve-parted;  the  petals  and  stamens  flve.  at- 
tached t<»  the  calyx ;  ovary  free,  one-celled, 
with  three  parleul  placentas;  styles  three; 
stigmas  three,  fan-shnped;  capsule  one- 
celled,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 

Several  species  are  In  cultivation  in 
greenhouses,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
yellow  flowers.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  T.  opt/era  Is  employed  as  an  astringent 
by  the  natives  of  Brazil.  T.  ulmifniia  Is 
also  considered  to  have  toulc  and  expecto- 
rant properties.  [M.  T.  .M.l 

TURNIP.  BnusiraRapn,  —.DEVIL'S. 
Bryonia  dioiea.  — ,  FRENCH.  A  variety  of 
Bra»«ira  Nupiia.  — ,  INDIAN.  Ari.Htrma 
atrortiben* ;  also  applied  to  the  tubers  of 
Ptoralm  e»cnlenta.  —.LION'S.  The  tuber- 
ous nnjn  of  Z>(mMce.  —  .PRAIRIE.  The 
tubers  of  Psornlea  eseuienta.  — ,  ST.  AN- 
THOXYS.  BawttutUuM  bulboms.  — , 
SWEDISH.  Brattica  campettrU  rtUahaga. 

TC  R N I P-RADISH.   A  variety  of  Bapha- 

(I      TCRNIP-SHAPED.    Kaplform. 

TURNIP-TOPS.  The  young  green  leaves 
of  the  common  or  Swedish  turnips,  eaten 
as  a  vegetable  by  the  working  cUuses. 

TURNSOLE.  A  purple  dye-drug,  the 
inspiiisHted  juice  of  Crotophora  tinctorial 
also  an  old  name  for  Euphorbia  helioseopia. 

TURPENTINE.  A  reslnons  exudation, 
which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the 
stem  of  trees  of  the  pine  family.  — ,• 
BOSTON.  American  Turpentine,  obtained 
from  FinM  pahtttri*  and  P.  Tfeda.  — , 
BOURDEAUX.  A  resin  obtained  from  P^ 
nu9Pinatter.  —,  OHIO,  8CI0.  or  CYPRUS. 
The  limpid  fragrant  balsamic  resin  of 
Pistaeia  TerOfinthtu.  — ,  8TR  AS  BURGH. 
A  resin  obtained  from  Abies  pectinata.  — , 
VENETIAN.  An  oleo-resln  obtained  from 
Abies  Larix,  the  common  Larch. 

TURPENTINE-TREE.  Pistaeia  Terebin- 
thus;  also  Bur  sera  gummifera.  —.AUS- 
TRALIAN.   Tristania  albicans. 

TURPENTINE  VESSELS.  Tubes  formed 
in  the  interstices  of  tissue,  into  which 
turpentine,  or  such  secretions,  are  natu- 
rally drained  during  the  growth  of  a  plant. 
They  are  common  in  conifers. 

TURPINIA.  This  genus  of  Staphyleacea, 
named  in   compliment  to  M.  Turpin,  a 


well-known  French  naturalist  and  artist, 
consists  of  certain  West  Indian  and  tro- 
pical Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  bearing  white 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.    Tbesehave 
a  coloured  flve-iMurted  calyx :  flve  petals, 
inserted  upon  a  ten-lobed  disk,  as  also  are 
the  flve  flattened  awl-shaped  flianientsof  .1 
the  stamens;  a  sessile three-lobed  ovarj't    ' 
with  numerous  ovules  in  the  inner  comer    I 
of  each  compartment ;  three  styles,  and  a 
succulent  three-celled  fruit,  with  two  or    I 
three  seeds  in  each  cell.     The  fruit  of    j 
some  of  these  plants  is  edible.  [M.  T.  M.3 
TUBQUETTE.    (Fr.)    Memiaria  glabra. 


TURQUOISE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  OUvei 

TURRJSA.    A  genus  of  MeHacece,  the 

,  species  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 

I  Old  World,  and  are  nearly  all  tropical. 

They  are  either  shrubs  or  trees,  sometimes 

of  large  stxe;  and  have  entire  or  bluntly- 

lobed   leaves,  and  usually  large   flowers, 

varionsly  disposed  on  lateral  stalks.    Tlie 

flowers  have  a  flve-toothed  calyx  ;  flve  long 

stra|>-like  i>etal8,  twisted  round  each  other 

previous  to  expanding ;  a  long  cylindrical 

stamen-tube,  slit  into  ten  at  the  top  and 

I  having  the  anthers  inside,  opposite  the 

I  slits,  each  anther  being  tipped  by  a  single 

;  or  double  strap-like  prolongation  ;  and  a 

!  flve  ten  or  twenty-celled  ovary  bearing  a 

slender  style,  and  a  club-shaped  or  round 

stigma.  CA.  8.3 

TU  RRITIS.  The  plants  of  this  genus  of 
Crucifera  are  closely  allied  to  Arabis,  from 
which  they  mainly  differ  In  having  their 
seeds  arranged  In  two  rows  in  a  linear  pod. 
The  species  are  unimportant  weeds,  with 
clasping  leaves,  somewhat  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  elongated  racemes  of  white 
or  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  T.  glabra,  or 
Tower  Mustard,  is  a  plant  of  wide  distri- 
bution, being  a  native  throughout  Europe 
I  in  dry  exposed  situations,  on  banks  and  by 
roadsides  in  many  iwrts  of  Britain,  and  of 
North  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  has  glaucous  leaves  (of 
which  the  radical  ones  are  toothed  at  the 
base,  the  upper  arrow-shaped),  and  yellow- 
ish-white flowers.  There  are  several  other 
species.  French:  Towrrette;  German: 
Thtimkraut  [C.  A.  J.3 

TURTLE-HEAD.    Chelone. 

TURUNJABINS.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Manna  of  the  desert,  obtained  from 
the  Camel's  Thorn,  Alhagt  Oamelorum. 

TURWAR.  A  tanning  berk  obtained  in 
India  from  Cassia  auriadata. 

TUSO  SO.  The  Japanese  name  for 
Stattntonia. 

TU8SILA6E.    (Fr.)    Tussilago. 

TUSSILAGO.  The  Coltsfoot,  a  common 
and  In  many  places  a  troublesome  weed, 
the  existence  of  which  indicates  a  clayey 
soil.  T.  Farfara,  the  only  British  species, 
sends  up  very  early  in  spring  a  short  erect 
flower-stalk  four  to  six  inches  high,  imbri- 
cated with  scales,  and  bearing  at  its  sum- 
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mit  a  eingie  large  brigbt-yelloHr  raamted 
flower-head ;  as  this  dies  away  the  stalk 
elongates,  and  finally  bears  a  bead  of  white 
serrated  pappus-hairs,  much  employed  by 
goidfluches  lu  lining  their  nests  The 
leaves,  which  appear  after  the  Uowers,  are 
all  radical,  broadly  beart-sliaped,  angular, 
and  toothed :  Iteneath  they  are  thickly 
clothed  with  white  cottony  down,  which 
was  formerly  used  (being  previously  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  saltpetre)  as  tinder.  The 
leaves,  themselves  are  still  employed  in 
rural  districts  as  a  remedy  for  asthma, 
either  smoked  or  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion. There  are  several  foreign  species, 
which  in  habit  resemble  T.  Far/ara.  The 
Butter  Bur,  formerly  called  T.  Petasites,  is 
now  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  genus, 
Pbtasites  :  which  see.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TUTSAN.    Androacemum  officinale. 


Lindley's  name  for  the  order 


An  American  name  for  CVes- 


TUT8ANS. 
Hypericacece, 

TCTUMA. 
cerUia  Cujete. 

TUWAK.  A  Malay  name  for  the  toddy 
obtained  from  Arenga  saccharijera. 

TUTK.    (Pr.)    Ulex  europaiu, 

TUZELLE  BLANCHE  DE  PROVENCE. 
(Pr.)    A  kind  of  Wheat. 

TWAYBLADE.    Ligtera. 

TWEED! A.  Twining  shrubs,  natives  of 
Chili,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Asclepia^ 
daceee.  They  have  very  pointed  fleshy 
leaves,  and  handsome  blue  flowers,  arrang- 
ed in  umbels.  The  corolla  is  large  bell- 
shaped  flve-cleft,  hairy  externally,  and 
with  five  fleshy  appendages  within;  the 
anthers  have  a  membranous  wing  at  their 
summits;  and  the  stigma ts  p<)inted  and 
cleft.  T.  ccerulea  and  T.  vergieolor  are  in 
cultivation  In  this  countrj-.       [M.  T.  M.] 

TWICE-WRITHEN.  Polypmum  Bistorta, 

TWIGGY.  Consisting  of  numerous  small 
slender  branchlets. 

TWIG-RU6B.    Cladium  Mariscm. 

TWIN  DIGIT ATO-PINNATE.  When  the 
secondary  petioles,  <m  the  sides  of  which 
the  leaflets  are  arranged,  proceed  in  twos 
from  the  summit  of  a  common  petiole ;  as 
in  Mimosa  purpurea. 

TWIN-FLOWER.  An  American  name 
for  Idnntea, 

TWINING.  Ascending  by  means  of 
spiral  convolutions  around  a  supporting 
body. 

TWIN-LEAF.    J^eraonia. 

TWISTED-STALK.    Streptopus. 

TWO-LIPPED.  When  a  tubular  body,  as 
a  calyx  and  corolla,  is  parted  at  the  mouth 
so  as  to  form  two  divisions. 

TYD.EA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Gesneracea,  and  inbnhit- 
ing  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada.  We  are 
at  present  acquainted  with  only  four  si>e- 


cies,  all  inmates  of  our  gardens,  where  they 
are  better  known  under  their  old  name  of 
Achimenes,  the  most  widely  diffused  lieing 
T.  picta  (Achimenea  picta).  They  are  erect 
robust  herbs,  with  fine  blotched  leaves, 
and  axillary  oright-coloured  flowers.  The 
calyx  Is  connate  with  the  ovary,  the  co- 
rolla almost  funnel-shaped  and  flve-lobed ; 
the  stamens  are  included,  the  uvarj*  sur- 
rounded by  Ave  glands,  the  stigma  flve- 
cleft,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule.  [B.  &] 

TYLEBERRY.    Jatropha  mvUifida. 

TYLOCHlLrS.    Cyrtopodiwn. 

TYLOPHORA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Aaclepiadacece,  confined  to  the  tropical  and 
warm  regions  of  the  Old  World ;  and  con- 
sisting of  twining  mostly  thin-leaved 
herbs  or  shrubs,  bearing  slender  flower- 
stalks  proceeding  from  between  the  leaves, 
and  having  umbels  of  small  flowers  dis- 
posed alternately  along  them.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  starainal  corona  con«iist- 
ing  of  five  simple  acuminate  fleshy  leaflets, 
more  or  less  united  to  the  gynostegtum, 
and  usually  shorter  than  it ;  by  the  pollen- 
masses,  which  are  \ery  small  and  swollen 
(hence  the  name,  from  tyloa  *  a  swelling,' 
and  phoreo  'to  bear'),  being  transverse 
Bubascending  or  erect ;  and  by  the  iwint- 
less  stigma.  The  fruits  are  smooth,  com- 
pressed, and  attenuated  at  tlie  apex. 

T.  aathmatiea,  a  twining  shrubby  species 
with  Blender  branches,  native  of  the  In- 
dian Peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas, 
yields  a  strong  white  silky  fibre  resem- 
bling that  of  the  yercum  {Calotropia  gU 
ganieaK  Its  roots  also  possess  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  acting  in  large  doses 
as  an  emetic  (In  consequence  of  which 
they  are  substituted  in  India  for  ipeca- 
cuanha), and  in  smaller  doses  as  a  ca- 
thartic. They  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed In  epidemic  dy^ntery,  and  are  said 
to  have  a  good  effect  in  humoral  asthma. 
The  Cingalese  call  the  plant  Blnooga.and 
the  natives  of  Madras  Koorluja.  Two 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  botanists : 
one  being  evcrjwhere  covered,  except 
up(m  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  with 
soft  close-pressed  down,  and  the  other 
quite  free  of  down  In  every  part.    [A.  S.J 

TYMPANANTHE.    Dictyanthua. 

TYMPANUM,  A  membrane  wbicb 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  spore- 
case  of  some  urn-mosses. 

TYPHACEJE.  (TVpAff,  Tuphivea,  Tif- 
phads).  An  order  of  monocotyledons, 
consisting  »>f  reed-like  lierbs  growing  In 
marshes  ditches  or  shallow  water,  with 
long  narrow  parallel  veined  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  densely  packed  in  cylindrical 
spikes  or  globular  heads.  In  structure  they 
come  near  to  Aracece.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious, without  any  perianth,  unless  the 
small  scales  or  tufts  of  hairs  intermixed 
with  the  stamens  and  ovaries  he  regarded 
as  such.  The  ovary  tapers  into  a  slender 
simple  style,  and  ripens  into  a  small  nut 
with  a  single  pendulous  seed  ;  the  embryo 
is  straight,  lying  in  copious  albumen.  There 
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•re  rerjr  tew  •periet,  bat  some  of  them 

■re  dl«per»ed  oter  nearly  «ll  paru  of  the 

,  globe.    The/  form  two  genera,  Tifpka  and 

8parganium, 
'     TTPHA.  TallherbuceontAqiuittetglrlng 
{  name  to  tbe  order  T^phacta,  and  distin- 
guished bjr  bearing  thtystauiens  and  pistil* 
I  In  separate  fluwerii  but  on  the  same  plant; 
I  either  forming  a  continuous  spike  or  s|ia- 
I  dix  shaped  like  a  consuble's  mace,  with 
,  the  barren  flowere  In  the  upper  part,  or 
I  an   interrupted   spadix  with   the  barren 
'  nowers  al»ore,  the  fertile  below,  the  point 
of  intemiptlMn.    Tliere  are   two   British 
si>crles.    T.  lati/olia  and  T.  an(ni*ti/olia— 
often    popiilarlj   but    em»ne<»uftly    called  i 
Bulrush,  which  name  properly  belongs  to  ! 
'  the  genus  Scirpu*  —  common,  especially  I 
.  the  former,  on  the  bordere  of,  ponds  and 
lakes,  where  with  their  singular  Uirge  ter- 
I  minal  spikes  (called  from  their  form  Cat's-  | 
j  uti.  or  Reed-mace),  they  present  a  most 
I  picturesque  appearance,  and  are  often  se- 
I  lected  by  artists  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  water.    T.  lati/olia  grows  to  the  height 
of  flTe  or  six  feet;  its  spikes  are  continu- 
I  ous,  leaves  very  long  linear  and  nearly 
plane.  In  the  other  species,  which  Is  smaller, 
I  the  spike  is  interrupted,  and  the  leaves 
are  gr«M>ved.    French  :  Ma$utU ;  German  : 
Bahrkotbt.  \Q,  A.  J.J 

I  TTPHONimf.  This  name  Is  applied  to 
a  genus  of  Aracea,  differing  from  Arum 
prhictpally  in  having  a  single  erect  ovule, 
arising  from  tho  iMue  of  the  ovary.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spndix  too  Is  more  sharp- 
ly pointed  than  in  ,<lrMm.    The  species  of 

\  tills  genus  are  Indian  herbs,  with  perennial 
fleshy  ruoutocks,  and  petlolate  heart-shap- 
ed leaves  wiiose  sheathing  stalks  encircle 
the  base  of  tho  long-iieduncleU  spadlx.  The 
si>athe  is  uniform  in  colour,  and  not  spot- 
ted. The  rootstocks  of  T.  orixen$e  are  very 
acrid,  and  are  used  in  India  as  an  applica- 
tion U)  scirrhous  tumours.         [M.  T.  M.] 

TTRIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs  of 
the  family  Farcin tocecB.  The  leaves  are 
scattered,  and  thick  in  texture :  the  flowers 
grow  In  tttfta.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is 
marked  by  ten  ribs.  Its  limb  flve-parted,  the 
segments  lance-shaped,  withering ;  the  co- 
rolla is  cylindrical,  flve-cleft ;  sumens  ten, 
wlthm  the  corolla,  the  flIaroenU  combined 
below  Into  a  sliallow  cup;  and  the  anthers 
two-eellcd  below,  one-ceiled  above.opening 
by  a  pore  at  the  top ;  ovary  ten-ribited, 
with  five  compartments.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TZONTECOMATL.  A  Mexican  cosmetic 
prepared  fnim  the  seeds  of  SwieUnia  Mar 
hagoni  mixed  with  oIL 

UBT.  The  Malay  name  for  Yam.  — 
BUNKALA.    The  Potato. 

UBRIDI.    A  Guiana  name  for  the  as- 
triiiKeut  bark  of  the  Wild  Cashew-tree. 
UDIRA-BREAD.    Irvingia  BarUrt 

UDORA.  M.  Caspary,  In  a  recent  mono- 
graph of  iho  order  Hydrochnridacece,  com- 
bines the  prest-nt  genus  with  Avacharia, 
and  restores  the  old  name  Elodea,  which 


Nuttall  changed  to  Vdom,  In  conseqoence 
of  his  Incorrectly  supposing  that  Elodea 
had  previously  been  assigned  by  Adan- 
son  to  a  genus  of  tutsans.  Ten  species  of 
Slodea  (otherwise  Udora)  ar«  described  by 
Caspary— all  aquatic  perennial  plants  grow- 
ing below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
Inhabiting  fresh-water  riven  and  lakes  in 
various  parts  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  Elodea  eanadentit  of  Richard 
Includes,  amongst  others,  the  plant  called 
Udora  eauadenaia  by  Nuttall  In  America, 
and  Anaekftria  AWnaatrum  by  Bablngton  | 
in  England.  It  proves  to  be  a  great  pest  | 
in  still  waters,  choking  up  the  stream  by 
its  rapid  growth,  and  Impeding  navigation. 
See  AXACHAKIS.  [A.  &] 

UPTOON.   An  Arabic  name  for  Oirfum. 

UGKNA.    Lygodiwm, 

rONI.  A  genus  founded  on  a  single 
Cliiliau  species,  whici)  was  at  first  referred 
to  Myrtua  (from  which  it  differs  in  the  | 
structure  of  the  embryo)  and  afterwards 
to  Enoenia,  to  which  it  is  bo  nearly  allied 
that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  sepa- 
rating it.  The  calyx  has  four  linear  divi- 
sions, not  Ove  as  Turcxaninow  maizes  It ; 
there  are  five  roundish  obovate  petals ;  the 
numerous  stamens  have  flattened  filaments 
and  two-celled  anthera ;  the  subulate  style 
has  the  apex  incurved,  and  surmounted 
by  an  acute  stigma.  The  berry,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  calyx,  has  fonr  cells, 
each  nearly  subdivided  by  the  projecting 
placenta,  and  containing  six  to  eight  seeds 
having  a  hard  testa,  and  a  curved  exal- 
bumiuous  embryo,  witli  the  cotyledons 
and  short  radicle  blended  into  a  solid 
mags.  The  species  Engenia  Ugni  has  very 
agreeably-flavoured  aromatic  fruit,  and 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce it  into  general  cultivation.    IW.  C.J 

UGOORO.  An  Indian  same  for  Eagle- 
wood  and  Aloes-wood. 

TBDEA.  A  Mexican  genus  of  Compo- 
«tf<F,compri8ingan  underahrub.with  much- 
divided  hairy  leaves,  and  yellow  capitulate 
fiowera,  the  heads  arranged  In  a  definite 
Cory>ni>  tt  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  I 
genus  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Aetinomeria,  " 
from  which,  however,  it  differa  in  habit, 
and  in  the  ovary,  which  is  destitute  of 
pappus.  CM.  T.  MJ 

ULANTHA.    CMorcBO. 
T7LE.    A  tree  from  which  Caoutchouc  is 
obtained :  supposed  to  l>e  CaatiUoa  alaatiea. 

ULBX.  A  genus  of  prickly  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Legtiminoace,  distin- 
guished by  their  two-parted  calyx  b  aring 
two  minute  bracts  at  the  base,  and  their 
turgid  few-seeded  legume.  U.  ettroparua, 
the  Common  Furze,  Whin,  orGorse.  is  one 
of  the  few  British  social  plants  sutHciently 
Important  to  give  a  name  to  the  localities 
on  which  it  fixes,  a'  Furze-brake*  lieinga 
characteristic  feature  of  English  landscape. 
Harsh  and  rugged  though  Furze  ite  in  ap- 
pearance, it  lias  by  no  means  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.    Even  in  North  Britain  It 
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dwindled  in  size,  and  in  the  more  exposed 
regions  is  iiardly  known.  In  Russia  and 
Sweden  iC  occurs  only  as  a  gfeenbouse 
plant,  and  even  in  the  South  of  England 
an  unseasonably  severe  frost  nips  the 
flowers  or  sometimes  destroys  all  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  plant.  Unlike  the  spines 
of  Prwuis  and  MespUus,  which  are  modifi- 
cations of  brancheii,  and  the  prickles  of 
Rubiu  and  Boaa,  which  are  simply  exten- 
sions of  the  cuticle,  the  thorns  of  Funse 
represent  leaves.  The  true  leaves  are 
minute,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  thorns, 
and  most  observable  in  young  seedlings. 

U.  europcBus  is  distinguished  by  the  two 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  befng  ovate 
concave-  and  somewhat  spreading.  The 
double-flowered  Furze  of  gardens  is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  as  is  also  the  Irish 
Furze,  distinguished  by  che  softness  of  its 
upright  branches.  U.  nana,  the  Dwarf 
Furze,  called  also  French  Furze,  is  a  much 
smaller  plant,  speciflcally  distinguished  by 
its  minute  adpresscd  bracts.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  expand  in  the 
greatest  profusion  at  the  season  when 
heath  is  in  blossom,  with  which  it  harmo- 
nises beautifully  in  colouring.  French : 
Ajonc :  German :  Stechginater.      [C.  A.  J  ] 

U.  enropmis,  the  young  leaves  of  which 
•re  trifollolate,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
order,  has  been  much  recommended  for 
cultivation,  and  especially  on  soils  almost 
too  poor  to  grow  anything  else.  In  the 
Oyclopcedia  of  Agriculture  we  And  It  thus 
noticed:  'When  regularly  cut  down  every 
year,  the  annual  shoots,  mown  as  wanted, 
and  bruised  to  deaden  the  prickles,  supply 
a  green  food  throughout  the  winter,  which 
all  animals,  and  especially  horses,  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of.  When  cultivated  the 
seeds  sown  are  either  collected  from  the 
wild  plants,  or  from  a  variety  which,  by 
successive  cultivation,  has  become  rather 
more  succulent  and  productive.'  Our  own 
observations  on  the  use  of  both  the  wild 
and  the  cultivated  Furze  as  food  for  cattle, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Its  feeding 
properties  are  too  low  to  render  its  gather- 
ing and  preparation  at  all  a  remunerative 
matter;  still  less  does  Its  value  at  all 
warrant  the  purchase  of  crushing  machi- 
nery, which  has  been  invented  for  bruis- 
ing the  prickly  plant.  [J.  B.] 

ULIGINOSE.  Growing  In  swampy  places. 

ULLAT-KUMU.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abroma  augusUi. 

ULLPU  A  drink  obtained  from  the 
farma  of  the  seeds  of  Milium  nigricans. 

ULLUCO.  The  Peruvian  name  of  UUu- 
eua  tuberoHtu. 

ULLUCUS.  A  genus  of  Bcuellacea,  sy- 
nonymous with  MsLLOCA :  which  see. 
Ulluco  and  Melloca  are  native  names  for 
the  best-known  species,  which  is  a  fleshy 
Peruvian  herb,  with  a  stem  throwing  out 
thread-like  branches,  which  when  they  en- 
ter the  earth  produce  edible  tubers.  The 
plant  is. extensively  cultivated  for  thes^e 
tubers  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
under  the  name  of  Oca-quina.    They  are 


about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  waxy,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  When  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato was  dreaded,  this  plane  was  one  of  the 
substitute8proposed;but  the  tubers  proved 
far  less  agreeable  to  British  palates  than 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  de- 


UIluciu  tuberonu. 

mand  for  them  In  South  America,  where 
they  are  used  by  thelndianstn  the  prepara- 
I  tion  of  Chuna,  a  starcliysubstance obtained 
;  by  alternately  freezing  and  steeping  them. 
A  second  species,  U.  peruvianutt  is  possibly 
not  distinct  from  U.  tuberonu.    [J.  T.  S.J 
I      ULMACE^.     {Celtidece,   Elmworta.)     A 
I  small  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  ron- 
,  sideied  by  some  bounists  as  a  suborder  of 
I  Urticacete  but  differing  from  them  In  their 
,  hermaphrodite  flowers ;  by  others  the  two 
j  groups  are  widely  separated.    They  are  all 
trees  or  shrubs,wlth  rough  alternate  leaves, 
furnished  with  stipules,  and  small  green 
.'  or  brown  flowers  in  loose  clusters  or  cymes. 
:  They  have  a  small  calyx-like  often  irregu- 
I  lar  perianth,  definite  stamens,  and  a  free 
i  ovary,  either  one  or  two-celled,  but  always 
with  two  styles  or  stigmas.    They  consist 
;  of  two  tr1l>e8,  raised  by  some  botanists  to 
,  the  rank  of  natural  orders:  the  UlmetB 
i  proper,  with  a  two-celled  ovary— including 
Ulmwi  and  four  or  flve  other  genera,  dis- 
persed over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  often  very  valu- 
able timber-trees ;  and  the  Ctitttdtfo;,  with  a 
one-celled  ovafy,  many  of  them  tropical, 
comprising  four  or  flve  genera,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  are  CeUUan^  Sponia. 

ULMAIRE.    (FrJ    Spircea  UUnaria. 

ULMU8.  A  genns  of  lofty  trees  giving 
name  to  the  order  Ulmacea,  to  be  distin- 
guished among  other  British  trees  in 
March  and  April  by  their  purplish-brown 
flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  tinge  the  whole  tree ;  In  April 
by  their  green  membranous  leaf-like  seed- 
vessels  ;  and  all  the  summer  by  their  harnh 
serrated  pointed  simple  leaves,  which  are 
unequal  at  the  base.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  botanists  as  to  which 
of  the  Elms  should  be  considered  species, 
and  which  varieties. 
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The  Ooramon  Elm.  U.  eampestris,  U  the 
moftt  genenlljr  diffused  species,  though 
said  to  bsve  been  introduced  Into  Britain 
by  the  Crusaders.  It  Is  a  lofty  upright 
tree,  composed  of  many  tiers  of  spreading 
branches,  which  often  hang  In  graceful 
ft'Atooiis  at  the  extremities ;  the  winged 
HoeU-vessel  (samara)  is  deeply  cleft;  the 
leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  taper  to 
a  p<>litt.  The  young  twigs  are  downy,  and 
Konietimes  slightly  corky.  Tlie  Cornish 
Kim  haa  ita  iiower-buds  arranged  more 


UlmuB  eampMtris. 

regularly  on  the  twigs  than  the  last ;  the 
leaves  are  much  smaller,  more  evenly 
notched,  and  nearly  smooth  ;  the  branches 
are  generally  rigid  erect  and  compact. 
The  Wych  Elm.  U.  montana,  is  well  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  nume- 
rous spreading  branches,  which  frequently 
droop  so  as  to  conceal  the  main  trunk ;  its 
flowers  are  In  looser  tufts  tlian  those  of 
the  commtm  elm,  and  the  seed-vessel 
differs  materially  lu  being  only  slightly 
notched.  The  leaves  are  much  larger,  taper- 
ing to  a  sharp  point,  and  nearly  equal  at 
the  base.  The  Cork-barked  Elm  is  in  habit 
intermediate  between  the  common  and 
wych  elms,  being  more  spreading  than  the 
former,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  latter. 
The  leaves  are  large,  but  the  best  distinc- 
tive character  Is  afforded  by  the  branches, 
which  when  one  year  old*re  very  hairy, 
and  In  the  second  year  are  thickly  coated 
with  a  cracked  corky  excrescence,  from 
which  the  tree  derives  its  name. 

The  Elm  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  ancients,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  were  dried  and  employed  as 
fodder,  and  partly  for  the  use  to  which  the 
tree  itself  was  applied,  namely,  as  a  prop 
for  vines.  The  former  custom  still  obtains 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  the 
Kim  is  now  principally  valued  for  its  tim- 
ber, which  is  not  only  tough,  but  re- 
markable for  its  durability  under  water. 
Hence  It  is  employed  in  naval  architecture. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  making 
water-pipes,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
superseded  by  cast-iron  pipes.  The  Elm, 
growing  ina  forest  and  in  g(»od  soil,  arrives 


I  at  perfection  in  150  years,  but  It  will  Mve 
I  for  500  or  even  600  years.    It  retains  Its 
foliage  till  late  in  the  autumn,  the  leaves 
I  assuming  a  rich  yellowish  hue  some  time 
I  l>efore  they  fall  from  the  tree.    Tlie  Com- 
mon and  Coniish  Elms  are  considered  to 
afford  the  Lest  timber.    The  American  Elm 
was  introduced  Into  England  in  a.d.  1752. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  seed-vessel  l^ing 
fringed  at  the  edge  with  hairs.    French: 
Orme ;  German  :  Ulrae.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  Elm,  though  one  of  onr  commonest 
trees,  is  nevertheless  a  doubtful  native; 
for,  In  the  language  of  old  Aubrey :— '  I 
never  did  see  an  elrae  that  grew  sponta- 
neously in  a  wood,  as  oakes,  ashes,  beeches, 
&c,  which  consideration  made  me  reflect 
that  they  are  exotique ;  but  by  whom  were 
they  brought  Into  this  island  ?  Not  by  the 
Saxons;  for  upon  enquiry  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  none  In  Saxony,  nor  in  Den- 
niarke,  nor  yet  In  France,  spontaneous; 
but  in  Italy  they  are  naturall — e.g.  in  Lorn- 
bardie,  &c  Wherefore  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  tijey  were  brought  hither  out 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  who  were  cultiva- 
tors of  their  colonies.  The  Saxons  under- 
stood  not  nor  cared  for  such  improvements, 
nor  yet  had  hardly  leisure  If  they  would 
Aubrey's  Wiltshire,  cap.  ix. 

As  regards  the  species  of  Elm,  authors 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  two  following 
may  stand  at  the  head  of  two  groups,  about 
which  the  many  forms  which  occur  in  our 
estates  and  shrubt>erles  may  be  ranged  as 
varieties.  These  are  V.  campestris,  the 
English  Elm,  distinguished  by  its  aspiring 
method  of  growth;  and  U.  mnntana,  the 
Scotch  Elm,  a  shorter  tree  with  more  or 


Ulmiu 

less  pendent  branches.  Bothof  thesekinds 
occasionally  attain  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, rivalling  even  the  oak  in  size,  and 
both  have  warm  admirers  as  contributing 
to  the  beauty  of  forest  scenerj'.  As  timber- 
trees  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Elms 
are  employed  extensively,  but  the  former 
is  tiie  favourite  in  this  respect,  and  we 
think  it  decidedly  more  profitable  to  grow 
for  timber. 
Before  we  possessed  omGcardeMfaOlun' 
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ULSEE,    An  Indian  name  for  Flax. 
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XTLVA .  The  typical  genns  of  the  natural 
order  Ulvacece.  It  Is  diatlngufshed  from 
Porphyra  principally  by  its  green  colour, 
and  from  Enteromorpha  hy  its  flat  frond. 
In  one  or  two  species,  however,  the  frond 
is  shaped  like  a  sac  when  young  and  be- 
comes flat  by  the  rupture  of  the  apex,  and 
some  states  of  U.  Lima  come  very  near  to 
Enteromorpha  intestinalia.    Ulva  Is  some- 
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quently,  one  of  the  most  easily  recognised 
of  the  orders  of  plants,  but  one  of  the  most 
diflloult  to  divide  into  well-deflned  genera. 
It  (Consists  of  herbs,  of  ten  stronglyscented, 
with  small  flowers,  usually  in  a  simple  or 
compound  umbel,  which  hns  given  the 
name  to  the  order,  although  this  umbel  is 
sometime^  contracted  into  a  dense  head, 
while  in  a  very  few  species  this  normal 
inflorescence  is  departed  from.  The  ovary 
is  twocelled.wlth  a  single  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  ceil,  and  is  crowned  by  two  styles 
on  the  top  of  the  disk.  The  fruit  always 
separates  into  two  dry  one-eeeded  carpels 
or  mericarps,  resembling  seeds,  as  they 
are  popularly  but  erroneously  called.  The 
real  seed  is  inside,  closely  adhering  to  the 
outer  pericarp ;  it  has  a  minute  embryo  in 
the  base  of  the  homy  albumen.  The  meri- 
carps are  furnished  with  a  definite  number 
of  raised  longitudinal  ribs,  and  under- 
neath the  intervening  channels  are  fre- 
quently placed  elongated  receptacles  for 
essential  oil,  called  vltt»,  remarkably  con- 
stant In  each  species  in  their  number  and 
pofcitlon.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  ribs  and  vittse,  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  enclosed  albumen,  that 
modern  botanists  have  derived  thechax-ac- 
ters  by  which  the  numerous  genera  of 
UmbeW/erce  are  distinguished. 

Though  mostly  herbs,  these  plants  some- 
times attain  gigantic  size,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Heradeum,  and  the  Angelica  repre- 
sented in  Plate  16.  Dr.  Welwltsch,  more- 
over, mentions  having  found  in  Tropical 
Africa,  in  the  region  of  Golungo  Alto,  an 
arboreous  umbelllfcr,  with  a  stem  one  to 
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onp-and-ii-biUf  f<K>t  thick,  which  1$  prized 
highly  bj  the  nmtive*  fur  iu  medicinal 
properties  and  its  value  a«  a  timber-tree. 
ThU,  so  far  as  is  at  present  knowu,  U  the 
most  gigantic  plant  of  the  order. 

UMBBLLIFEROUa    Bearing  ambeU. 

rMBBLLULB.  A  partial  umbel;  an 
umbel  formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rays 
of  a  general  umbeL 

UMBERBROWIC.  Nearly  the  nme  as 
deep  brown. 

UMBILICAL  CORD.  A  thread  by  which 
seeds  are  sometimes  attached  to  their 
placenta. 

UMBILTCARIA.  SeeTRlPB  DB  RocHB 
and  Oyhophora.  UmbUicaria  is.  in  fact, 
a  Gyrophora  withoat  the  conrolute  disks 
of  that  genus.  CM.  J.  B.J 

UMBILICATB.   The  tame  as  Pel Ute. 

UM  BI  LICU&  The  hilura  of  a  seed  ;  the 
scar  formed  by  Its  separation  from  the 
pUccnta. 

UMBILlCCa  Herbs,  Indigenous  to  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  belonging 
to  the  order  Cras*ulacea.  The  characters 
are-€alyx  flre-parted ;  corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  nve  acute  lobes  ;  sumensten,  insert- 
ed in  the  corolla :  nectariferous  scales  five, 
obtuse:  carpels  Ave,  tapering  to  a  point. 
R«tme  of  the  species  have  the  radical  leaves 
ro«ulate.  or  disposed  like  tlie  i>eUls  in  the 
flower  of  a  double  rose ;  others  have  them 
alternate  on  the  stalk ;  In  all  they  are 
fle»liy  ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  either 
white  or  yellow,  grow  in  simple  or  branch- 
ed racemes.  They  princlpall.v  affect  dry 
stony  places,  on  which  account  they  are 
often  employed  tn  the  decoration  of  artifl- 
cial  rockeries.  [C.  A.  J.] 

UMBONATE.  Round,  with  a  projecting 
point  in  the  centre,  like  the  boss  or  umbo 
of  an  ancient  shield;  as  the  pllens  of  many 
species  of  Agariem. 

UMBONULATB.  Terminated  by  a  very 
small  boas  or  nipple. 

UMBRACULIPORM.  TJmbrella-shaped; 
that  is  to  say,  hemispherical,  with  rays  or 
phits  proceeding  from  a  common  centre; 
rei^ombiing  an  expanded  umbrella ;  as  the 
stigma  of  Sarraeenia. 

UMBRACULUM.  A  convex  body,  which 
in  Marchantia  terminstes  the  seta,  and 
bears  the  reproductive  bodies  on  the  under- 
side ;  also  any  simllnr  body. 

UMBRELLA-LEAF.    Diphyaeia  cymoM. 

UMBRELLA-SHAPED.  The  same  as 
Umbraculiform. 

UMBRELLA-TREE.  Magnolia  Umbrella 
and  M.  tripetala  ;  also  ThMpe$ia  populnea 
and  Pandanua  odoratUaimua.  — ,  GUINEA. 
Paritium  guinunte. 

UMBRELLAWORT.     OxybaphuB, 

UMBRINUS.    Umber-brown. 

UMBROSUa   Growing  in  shady  places. 


UMIRL  A  Brazilian  name  for  Htmiirium 
fioribundum. 

UMLEB,  or  UMLL  Indian  names  for  the 
Tamarind. 

UMRITI.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Emb- 
lic  Myrobalan,  Emblica  qfflcinalia. 

UNARMED.  Having  no  spines,  prickles, 
or  other  sharp  hard  projections.  It  some- 
times means  pointless. 

UNOARIA.  This  generic  name  was  first 
given  to  a  group  of  Indian  and  American 
climbing  planu  with  hooked  spines,  be- 
longing to  the  Cinchonaceo!,  one  of  which 
affords  the  astringent  masticating  or  tan- 
ning material  called  Gamblr  or  Terra 
Japonlca;  but  as  these  plants  agree  in 
their  principal  technical  characters  with 


Uocaria  Gambir. 

the  older  LInnaean  genus  ^attcZeo,  they  are 
combined  with  it  by  most  botanists.  They, 
however,  form  a  well-marked  section  of 
that  genus,  characterised  by  their  climbing 
habit,  and  by  their  old  or  barren  flower- 
stalks  being  converted  into  hard  woody 
spines,  directed  downwards  so  as  to  form 
hooks.  Their  flower-heads  also  are  not  so 
dense,  and  their  fruits  are  narrowed  or 
sulked  at  the  base.    See  Nauolka. 

Thename  C7neana,being  tit  usdisen  gaged, 
was  afterwards  given  to  a  South  African 
plant,  U.  procnmhenst  the  sole  representa- 
live  of  a  genus  of  Pedaliacets,  commonly 
known  as  the  Grapple-plaut  at  the  Oipe  of 
Good  Hope  and  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  on  account  of  its  very  curious  fruits 
being  furnished  on  all  sides  with  strong- 
branched  very  sharp  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  they  lay  hold  of  the  clothes  of  tra- 
vellers or  the  skin  of  animals,  and  adhere 
St)  tenaciously  that  they  arediflScult  to  re- 
move. Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  when  these 
fruits  happen  to  lay  hold  of  the  mouth  of  an 
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ox,  the  animal  stands  and  roars  with  pain 
and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  The  plant  was 
first  described  hy  Burchell.and  named  Un- 
carta  from  the  Latin  word  unats  *  a  hook '; 
but  Decandolle,  wlio  retained  the  name  Un- 
caria  for  tlie  cinchonal  genus  above  allu- 
ded to,  afterwards  changed  it  to  Harpa- 
gophytum,  from  the  Greek  arpax  *  to  seize ' 
and  phyton '  a  plant.*  It  is  a  prostrate  herb, 
wich  opposite  flve-nerved  hand-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  borne  singly  on 
short  stalks  rising  from  the  leaf-axils. 
The  flowers  have  a  small  persistent  five- 
parted  calyx,  with  narrow  lobes,  one  of 
which  is  shorter  than  the  rest :  a  tubular 
or  funnel-shaped  corolla,  not  puffed  out  at 
the  base,  with  a  nearly  equal  five  lobed 
limb;  four  stamens,  in  two  pairs  of  different 
lengths ;  and  a  stigma  formed  of  two 
plates.  The  h-uit  contains  an  indefinite 
number  of  angular  wrinkled  seeds.  [A.  S.] 

UNGATE,  UNCIFORM,  UNCINATE. 
Hooked;  curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point. 

UNOL    Hooked  hairs ;  any  kind  of  hook. 

UNCIA  (adj.  UNCIALIS).    An  inch. 

UNCINIA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Candnfe. 
The  spikes  of  Inflorescence  are  solitary  ter- 
minal erect,  simple  androgynous,  the  upper 
male,  the  lower  female;  scales  one-flow- 
ered, imbricated;  stamens  three;  styles 
three,  rarely  two  cleft;  achenes  convex  or 
triangular.  Steudel  describes  twenty-nine 
Bpecies,  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  [D.  M.] 

UNCTUOUS.  Having  a  surface  which, 
though  not  actually  greasy,  feels  so. 

UNDERSHRUB,  A  woody  plant  of 
small  size,  the  ends  of  whose  branches 
perish  every  year.    See  Suffbutex. 

UNDULATE,  UNDULATING.  Wavy; 
having  aft  uneven  alternately  convex  and 
concave  margin  or  surface. 

UNDULATO-STRIATE.  Having  ele- 
vated lines  with  a  wavy  direction., 

UNEQUAL-SIDED.  The  same  as  Oblique. 

UNGBRIA.  This  genus,  named  In  com- 
pliment to  the  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Vienna,  includes  a  tree,  native  of  Norfolk 
Island,  having  thick  entire  leaves,  shining 
above,  and  covered  below  with  stellate 
downy  hairs,  the  stipules  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  growing  in  termi- 
nal panicles ;  the  calyx  clulvshaped  or  beli- 
shaped,  its  limb  flve-cleft,  somewhat  two- 
lipped;  the  petals  flve,  stalked,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  their  limb  spreading  and 
destitute  of  scales;  the  stamens  united 
Into  a  tube,  adherent  below  to  the  stalk 
supporting  the  ovary,  dilated  above,  flve- 
cleft,  each  segment  bearing  within  three 
anthers ;  the  ovary  stalked  five-lobed  flve- 
celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  ovule.  Pruit 
capsular,  flve-valved,  flve-seeded.  The  ge- 
nus is  Included  in  Sterculiacece.  [M.  T.  M.J 


UNGEROOT.  An  Arabic  name  for  Gum 
Sarcocol. 

UNGNADIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Sapindacete,  consisting  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can tree  related  to  yEseuhu, -with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  and  lateral  racemes  of  flow- 
ers. The  flowers  are  polygamous :  each  has 
a  flve-parted  calyx,  three  stalked  unequal 
petals,  whose  stalks  are  pn)Vided  with  a 
little  crest ;  nine  stamens  adhering  to  the 
stalk  of  the  ovary,  and  to  a  sheathing  scale- 
like process  originating  from  the  thala- 
mus; and  a  stalked  ihree-cellod  ovary,  with 
two  ascending  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

UNGOOR.  A  Persian  name  for  a  kind 
of  Grape. 

UNGOOZEH.  A  Persian  name  for  Asa- 
j  f  ostlda. 

I  UNGUICULATE.  A  term  exclusively 
Applied  to  petals  which  have  an  unguis  or 
stalk. 

I  UNGUIS.  Half-nn-lnch,  or  the  length  of 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger;  also  the  stalk 
j  of  a  petal. 

I  UN  HA  DE  BOY.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
,  the  mucilaginous  leaves  of  Caulotretus 
microstachyut. 

i  UNI.  In  Latin  compounds  =  one :  as 
'  vnialatus,  havnig  one  wing ;  unicalcaratiis', 

one  spur ;  unicapsulaTis^  one  capsule,  and 

so  on. 

I  UNICOLOR.  Uniformly  of  one  and  the 
same  colour. 

UNIOORN-PLANT.    Martynia. 

UNICORN-ROOT.  The  root  of  Eelmiiaa 
dioica,  used  in  North  America  as  an  an- 
thelmintic 

UNICORN'S-HORN.    Belonias  dioica. 

UNICUS.    Growing  singly. 

UNIFOLTATE,  UNIFOLIOLATE.  When 
a  compound  leaf  consists  of  one  leaflet 
only ;  as  In  the  orange-tree. 

UNIJUGATE,  UNIJUGU8.  Having  one 
pair  of  leaflets.    See  Conj ugatb. 

UNILATERAL.    One-sided. 

UNINERVATE,  UNINERVIS.  One- 
ribbed. 

UNINTERRUPTED.  Consisting  of  re- 
gularly increasing  or  diminishing  parts, 
or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size.  See  Con- 
tinuous. 

UNIOLA.  A  genus  of  grasses  l)elonging 
to  the  tribe  FestucecB.  The  inflorescence  is 
in  panicles  or  racemes ;  spikelets  three  to 
twenty-flowered,  the  florets  more  or  lees 
imbricated.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are 
Inconstant  In  the  species,  some  being 
monandrous,  whilst  others  are  triandrous; 
and  some  have  the  florets  mostly  sterile, 
while  others  are  nearly  all  hermaphrodite. 
They  are  natives  principally  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  several  species  are 
BufBciently  hardy  to  sxxrvive  the  winters 
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III  Great  BrlUtn.    U.  ntrieta  nnd  U.  spicata 
are  two  handsome  hardy  gnaaet.  [D.  M.] 

VSl  PAROUS.  Having  but  one  peduncle. 

VNISEPTATB.  Having  but  one  septiun 
or  partition. 

UNISEXUAL.    Of  one  aex  onljr. 

UNJEBR.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
Garden  Pig. 

UNONA.  A  great  number  of  American 
and  African  plants  have  at  one  time  or 
other  been  placed  under  this  genua  of 
Anonacea,  but  they  are  now  referred  to 
other  genera,  Unona  t>eing  restricted  to 
about  a  dozen  Asiatic  species,  character- 
ised by  their  Oowers  having  three  sepals, 
six  longish  thin  flat  petals  in  a  double  ru>v 
(or  sometimes  only  three,  the  inner  row- 
being  suppressed);  numerous  four-sided 
stamens  with  rather  distant  anthers, 
the  connecting  portion  prolonged  into  a 
nearly  round  or  flattened  process;  and  nu- 
meroushaIryovaries,each  containing  seve- 
ral ovules  in  a  single  row,  and  bearing  an 
oval  or  oblong  recurved  style,  with  a  fur-- 
row  down  its  inner  face.  Two  species  are 
climbing  shrubs,  and  the  rest  upright 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  simple  pellucid  dotted 
leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers,  usually- 
borne  singly  on  stalks,  growing  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  at  or  near  the  leaf- 
axils;  the  petals  also  have  pellucid  dots,  and 
increase  in  size  after  expanding.  The 
fruits  consist  of  numerous  long  distinct 
carpels,  usually  constricted  between  the 
seeds,  and  thus  divided  into  several  one- 
seeded  joints. 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  U.diseolor^ 
found  throughout  most  parts  of  India, 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Java, and  Southern  China, 
is  a  small  tree  with  smooth  or  hairy  very 
variable-shaped  leaves  from  two  to  eight 
Inches  long,  dirty  green  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  purple  fruits  with  joints  about  the 
size  of  peas.  The  Chinese  at  Hongkong 
obtain  a  fine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe 
fruits.    See  also  Habzblia.  [A.S.] 

UNSTEETLA.  A  Cherokee  name  for 
Spigelia  marilandica. 

UNTAMOL.  A  vernacular  name  for  In- 
dian Ipecacuanha,  the  dried  roots  of  Tylo- 
phora  asihmatica. 

UNCNTAM  UL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Hemidesmua  tmUeua. 

UNXIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Compositce,  native  of  Guiana.  The  spe- 
cies are  branched  herbs,  with  entire  hairy 
leaves,  and  axillary  flower-heads  on  short 
sulks,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  somewhat 
globose  involucre  of  five  ovate  scales.  The 
outer  florets  are  llgulate  and  female,  the 
central  ones  tubular  flve-toothed  and  male. 
The  fruits  are  compressed,  smooth,  with- 
out pappus.  Some  of  the  8j;>ectes  have  a 
smell  of  camphor-  [M.  T.  M.j 

UOLIN.    (Pr.)    PimOea. 

UPAS  ANTIAR.  A  Javanese  name  for 
a  poison  composed  of  a  black  gum-resin- 


ous mass,  formed  of  the  concrete  juice  of 
Antiari*  toxicaria.  —  RADJA,  or  TIEUTfi. 
A  Javanese  name  for  the  frightful  poison 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  rout  of 
Strychuoa  Tieuti, 

TTPAS-TREB.    Antiaria  toxicaria. 

UPSTART.    Colehician  avtufHTtdU. 

URA.  In  Greek  compounds  =  tan  or 
tall-like  process,  or  even  a  tail-like  inflo- 
rescence. 

URACHI7B.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Stipem,  synonymous  with  PiptaOte- 
rum.  The  inflorescence  is  in  ramose  diffuse 
panicles,thespikelets  one-flowered;  illumes 
two.membranaceous  muticous ;  piles  two, 
subcoriaceous,  the  lower  convex  the  upper 
awned ;  scales  three ;  stamens  three,  the 
anther-lobes  often  bearded  at  the  top; 
styles  two,  with  plumose  stigmas.  The  few 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  Boaihern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.        [T.  M.] 

U  RALEPia  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festuceee.  The  inflorescence 
is  panlcled  or  racemose;  spikelets  manr- 
flnwered,  the  florets  distichous;  giumes 
two  unequal,  half  keel-shaped  and  awned; 
pales  two,  membranaceous,  the  lower  con- 
cave three -nerved,  two  to  four-cleft,  with 
small  awns  between  the  clefts,  the  npper 
two-keeled ;  stamens  one  to  three.  There 
are  nineteen  species,  mostly  natives  of 
South  America  and  Africa.  [D.  HJ 

URALIER.    (Ft.)    AntkocereU. 

URANDRA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
order  TcacinacecB.  It  includes  a  large  Ob- 
galese  tree,  with  leathery  ovate  acuminite 
stalked  leaves,  and  perfect  flowers,  whWi 
have  a  cup-shaped  flve-toothed  persi«««t 
calyx,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  wWoi 
are  five  purple  petals,  greenish  at  tndr 
tips.  The  stamens  alternate  with  the  p^ 
tals,  their  filaments  being  densely  coTered 
with  long  clul>-shaped  hairs  at  their  upper 
portion;  the  ovary  Is  surrounded  by  a 
small  glandular  ring-like  disk;  and  the 
fruit  is  oblong  one-seeded,  fieshy  eiter-- 
nally  fibrous  and  woody  within.  [ItT.JUj 
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is  of  a  most  beautiful  ultramarine  rolonr, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil.  A  dye  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  capsules.  An  American 
species,  referred  by  some  authors  to  this 
Kenus  {U.  guianensia)  proi>erly  belongs  to 
Ptienacoapermum.  [B.  S.j 

URART.  The  Ourari  or  Wourali  poison 
of  Strychnos  toxi/era. 

URBUREB.  deer  arietinum,  also  called 
Chenna. 

TJRCBOLA.  The  single  species  of  this 
irenus  ot  ApocynacecBt  called  U.elastica,  is  a 
large  climbing  mllky-julced  shrub  or  tree, 
frequently  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body.  It  is  confined  to  Borneo  Sumatra  and 
other  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
where  its  milky  juice,  collected  by  making 
Incisions  in  its  soft  thick  rugged  hark,  or 
by  cutting  the  trunk  into  junks,  forms  one 
of  the  kinds  of  Caoutchouc  called  Jultar 


Ureeola  elastics. 

wan ;  but,  owing  principally  to  want  of 
cure  in  its  preparation,  this  Eastern  caout- 
chouc is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  South 
American,  the  milk  being  simply  coagu- 
lated by  mixing  with  saltwater,  instead  of 
l>eing  gradually  inspissated  in  layers  on  a 
mould.  The  plant  has  sharp  ovate-oblong 
opposite  leaves,  roughish  on  the  upper 
and  hairy  on  the  under  surfac^e ;  and  l>ears 
many-flowered  terminal  cymes  of  small 
greenish  blossoms,  which  produce  double 
fruits,  consisting  of  two  largo  roundish 
aprlrot-coloured  rough  leathery-skinned 
pieces  about  the  size  of  oranges,  contain- 
ing numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  nest- 
ling in  a  copious  tawny-coloured  pulp, 
which  is  much  relished  both  by  natives 
and  European  residents,  and  is  said  to 
taste  like  well-bletted  medlars.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  flve-cleft  calyx ;  a  pitcher-shaped 
liairy  corolla  with  Ave  short  erect  teeth  ; 
Ave  stamens,  rising  from  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  having  very  short  filaments 
and  arrowhead-shaped  anthers,  with  tufts 


I  of  white  hairs  in  the  centre  and  pollen- 
bearing  at  the  top;  and  an  entire  disk 
surrounding  two  flat-topped  ovaries,  i>ear- 
ing  a  short  style  and  egg-like  stigma 
divided  by  a  circular  line  into  two  diftei^  | 
ently  coloured  halves.  [A.  8.J 

URCEOLATE.  Pitcher-shaped,  that  Is. 
similar  to  Campanulate,  but  more  con- 
tracted at  the  orifice,  with  a  small  liml). 

URCEOLINA.  A  genus  of  Amaryllida- 
eea.the  two  or  three  species  of  which  as 
yet  known  are  found  in  Peru.  They  have 
roundish  bulbs,  l>road  oval  pettolated 
leaves  growing  up  with  the  flowers,  and  a 
tall  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of  several 
(flve  to  eight)  pendulous  flowers,  two 
Inches  long  or  more.  The  tube  has  a 
straight  slender  cylindrical  green  base  an 
inch  long,  and  a  yellow  ventricosely  l)ell- 
shaped  upper  portion,  which  is  contracted 
at  the  mouth,  with  short  reflexed  green 
segments ;  there  are  six  stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube,  and  joined  at  the  base  by  a 
membrane  (an  ab)>reviated  corona);  the 
style  is  erect  filiform,  with  an  obtuse 
three-cornered  stigma ;  and  the  capsule  is 
cordlform,  three-cornered  three-furrowed 
three-celled,  and  many-seeded.  They  are 
handsome  plants.  [T.  M.J 

URCEOLUa  The  two  confluent  bracts 
of  Carex ;  any  flask-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
anomalous  organ. 

URCHILLA.  A  Spanish  name  for  the 
Orchella-weed. 

URCHIN.    (Pr.)    JTydnum. 

UREDINEI.  A  section  of  Ptieeinitei,  a 
natural  order  of  Fungi  including  those 
genera,  whose  protospores  (except  In  one 
case,  where  there  are  two  forms  of  fruit) 
are  not  septate  and  disposed  in  regular 
sori.  All  were  formerly  Included  In  one 
genu»,  UredOf  but  this  has  been  gradually 
divided,  till  the  group  so  named  contains 
comparatively  few  species.  Some  are  un- 
doubtedly merely  the  secondary  fruit  of 
other  Fungi,  but  many,  so  far  as  is  at  pre- 
sent known,  arc  true  species.  In  Uredo 
proper  the  little  heaps  of  brown  or  yellow 
protospores  are  comi>osedof  several  layers 
of  cells,  each  of  which  encloses  a  spore. 
The  stroma  which  supi>orts  them  is  com- 
posed of  little  irregular  cells.  Of  the 
brown  species,  Uredo  Circate  on  enchanter's 
nightshade  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the 
most  common  ;  and  of  those  with  yellow 
spores  V.  c<m/luens,yrhich  abounds  in  spring 
on  Mercurialia  perennis.  TrichobatU—mofX, 
of  whose  species  are  referrible  as  a  second- 
ary form  of  fruit  to  different  Puccinice, 
which  they  often  accompany— has  free  ca- 
ducous protospores  attached  to  a  short 
stalk:  Uromyces,  of  which  U.Ficaria.tonnd 
on  the  lesser  celandine.  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample, has  stalked  protospores  which  are 
not  caducous.  Coleogporium  has  two  kinds 
of  protospores,  the  one  consisting  of  short 
strings  with  deciduous  joints,  the  other  of 
obtuse  clavate  three  to  four  septate  bodies, 
while  a  third  form,  with  the  terminal  spore 
polygonal  (as  figured  In   Berkeley's  IrUro- 
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d%ution  to  Cryplogamic  Botampt  p.  10),  cnn- 
stitut4«  the  geuus  Pkpaonema  tit  Boiiorden. 
C.  TutailaginU  and  C.  pingwe  are  04)iniiioD 
erenrwhere.  the  oneuaroltsfoui,  the  other 
on  rocea.  Leeythtc.  \%  dUtlngulshed  by  ita 
elongated  aitortire  protoaporea  aurruund- 
ln9  thoae  which  are  fertile.  The  apeciea, 
however,  are  mere  rondltiona  of  Melanip- 
tora,  ao  common  on  wiliowa  apurge  and 
poplara,  and  distlngaithed  by  Ita  wedge- 
ahaped     ciosely-eonuiActed     protoaporea. 

I  CyHoptu  alone  remdna,  which  la  remark- 
able for  ita  white  protoaporea,  diapoaed 
in  abort  iiecklacea.    The  mycelium  in  thla 

I  genaa  la  atrongly  developed,  and  conaiata 
of  coarae  branched  threada. 

Vredinei  hare  been  considered  by  aorae 
antliora.  as  for  example  Onger,  aa  mere 
tranaformationa  of  the  cellular  tiaaue  of 
planta.  The  reaearches,  however,  of  Ta- 
Uanc  and  othera,  ahow  that  they  posaeaa 
a  far  more  complicated  atnictare  than  baa 
been  uaually  aaalgned  to  them,  and  are  de- 
clalve  agalnat  aucb  an  opinion.  [M.  i.  BJ 

URGDO.   See  Urboixbl 

URBNA.  A  genua  of  Malvaeea,  diatln- 
guished  from  Ita  congenera  by  its  flowera 
having  a  Ovo-cleft  involucre  outside  and 
alternate  with  the  true  calyx,  which  la 
likewise  flve-cleft,  and  a  atyle  divided  at 
the  top  Into  ten  branchea ;  and  alao  by  ita 
fruita.  which  consist  of  five  unopening  , 
carpela,  being  covered  with  prlcklea.  dl-  I 
vlded  at  the  top  Into  numerous  radiating 
hooks,  the  carpels  ultimately  aeparating 
from  each  other.  It  cousista  of  a  few  ex- 
tremely variable  species,  very  extensively 
distributed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres :  but.  owing  to  their  great  varla- 
I  biitty  and  wide  dispersion,  numerous 
spurious  speciea  have  been  descrilied.  They 
are  woody  annuals  or  perennial  shrubby 
pUnta,  with  entire  or  more  or  leaa  deeply- 
lobed  leaves,  usually  furnished  at  the  base 
with  one  to  three  slit  glands  on  the  under- 
side of  the  principal  nerves;  and  their 
flowers  are  yellow  red  or  rose  coloured, 
and  either  solitary  or  cluatered  towards 
the  poinu  of  the  branches.  U.  lobata  and 
U.  $inuata  are  both  common  tropical 
weeda.  They  poaseas  mucilaginous  pro- 
perties, for  which  they  are  used  me- 
dicinally ;  and  their  Inner  bark  affords  an 
abundance  of  flbre,  resembling  jute  rather 
than  flax  or  hemp.  [A.  a] 


seeda.  The  apedes  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  have  large 
bulbs,  whence  proceed  the  leaves  and  long- 
atalked  racemes  of  flowers,  the  latter 
however  being  produced  first. 

The  bulbs  of  U.  maritimOf  the  old  8eUla 
marUhna,  are  known  In  medicine  as  Squllla. 
These  bulbs  are  of  large  size,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  thin  brownish  layers, 
which  enclose  a  large  number  of  thick 
fleshy  scales.  They  are  Imported  from  Malta 
and  elaewhere,  some  having  the  scales 
white,  while  others  are  of  a  darker  colour; 
the  lighter  sort  Is  preferred  by  druggists. 
It  liaa  been  supposed  that  the  Red  Squills 
are  the  produce  of  another  species,  U. 
Pancraiion,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  Fresh 
squills  are  very  acrid,  causing  irritation 
and  even  vesication  of  the  skin  ;  the  drug 
Is,  however,  usually  Imported  In  the  dried 
state,  when  its  acridity  lain  great  measure 
dissipated.  The  bitter  taste  of  squills 
Is  due  to  a  substance  called  eciUitm. 
Squills  are  used  In  medicine  aa  a  diuretic 
in  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  aiid  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  coughs.  In  large  doses  It 
causes  vomiting,  and  in  extreme  quantity 
it  acta  as  an  acrid  polaon.  [M.  T.  M.J 

URHUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  peas 
of  Cajantu  indicns. 

URJOON.  An  Indian  name  for  Termi- 
nalia  alata. 

URKAN  The  Arabian  name  for  Law- 
foniaalba. 


URBNa    Stinging. 

T7RBRA.  This  genus  of  VrttcacetB  la 
sometimes  merged  in  Urtica  by  botanical 
writers,  from  which,  however,  It  Is  known 
by  its  alternate  not  opposite  leaves,  and 
by  the  obliquely  ovate  fruit,  included 
within  the  inner  succulent  leaves  of  the 
perianth.  In  the  genus  Vrtira  the  peri- 
anth leaves  do  not  become  succulent  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  See  Urtica.  [M.  T.  M.] 

URGERAO.    Stachj/tarphajamaicenaU. 

TRGINBA.  A  genus  of  Liliafea,  very 
closely  allkd  to  ScUla,  but  differing  in  the 
more  widely-spreading  segments  of  the 
perianth,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 


j     TJRN.   The  spore-case  of  urn-mosses. 

I  URN-MOSSBS.  An  English  name  for 
,  the  BryacecB  or  true  Mosses. 

I  UROCARPOS.  Agenu8of27u<ace^com- 
prisiug  a  West  Australian  shrub,  covered 

I  with  scale-like  hairs,  having  ovate  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  arranged  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  In  an  umbellate  manner.  The 

I  calyx  Is  minute,  flve-toothed;  petals  five 
spreading,  much  longer  than  the  calyx; 
stamens  ten,  all  fertile ;  ovaries  two,  united 

I  by  their  inner  angles,  elsewhere  distinct ; 

;  styles  two,  connate;  stigma  thickened, 
two-lobed ;  fruit  of  two  homed  valves, 
from  which  the  inner  cartilaginous  lining 

!  separates  with  elasticity  ;  seed  solitar}'  by 
abortion.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  oura  '  a  tall,'  in  allusion  to 
the  horned  frni t.  [M.  T. M.] 

UROCHL^NA,  A  genua  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festucea.  Tlte  inflo- 
rescence forms  terminal  ovate  spikes; 
splkelets  many-flowered;  glumes  herinr 
ceous,  flve-nerved ;  lower  pales  seven  to 
nine-nerved,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  upper 
slightly  bidentate  or  toothed;  stamens 
three ;  styles  short  and  distant.  Only  one 
8|»ecle8  has  been  described,  viz.  U.  pusUla, 
which  is  annual  and  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  [D.  M.] 

UROCHLOA.    Panieum. 

TJROOS.  An  Indian  name  for  Adhatoda 
voBica.  i 

UROPEDIUM.   A  terrestrial  genus  of  | 
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orchids  belonging  to  the  Cypripedece,  com- 
prising one  very  handsome  species,  U.  Lin- 
deni,  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  growing  at 
an  elevation  of  8,500  feet  above  tlie  sea- 
level.    It  is  closely  related  to  Ci/pripedium, 


Uropedlum  Lindeni. 

from  which  It  differs  in  its  broader  flatten- 
ed lip,  and  extremely  long-tailed  petals. 
The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  oblique 
at  the  extremity,  shining  and  fleshy  in 
texture.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long 
peduncles ;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  yellow, 
streaked  with  orange;  petals  linear-lanceo- 
late, extended  into  a  long  narrow  tall, 
a  foot  or  more  In  length,  purple-orange  at 
the  base.  [W.B.H.] 

UROPETALUM.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
Liliacete,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  have  a 
simple  scape,  Ijearing  a  raceme  of  green  or 
grreen-and-orange  flowers,  which  have  a 
deeply  six-cleft  perianth,  between  funnel- 
shaped  and  bell-shaped;  the  filaments  of 
the  six  stamens  are  dilated  at  the  base ; 
the  capsule  is  three-edged  many-seeded ; 
the  seeds  horizontal,  compressed,  with  a 
hard  black  seed-coat,  over  a  spongy  inner 
covering.  U.  serotinnm  occurs  In  many 
places  in  the  South  of  Europe,    [_J.  T.  8.] 

UROPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  Southern  India,  and  included 
in  the  order  Ciiichonacece.  The  leaves  have 
a  very  long  tail-like  point,  while  the  flower- 
stalks  are  short,  and  bear  greenish  flowers 
in  whorled  heads, surrounded  by  numerous 
bracts.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  short, 
bell-shaped ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
liairy  at  the  throat,  and  with  its  limb 
divided  into  five  ovate  lobes ;  stamens  five; 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  glandular  disk,  and 
having  Ave  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing numerous  ovules;  stigma flve-lobed ; 
fruit  small  succulent  globular,  crowned  by 
the  calyx-limb,  and  having  pores.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wira  '  a 
tail'  BXi6  phylUm'leaS:  [M.T.M.] 


DROSKINNERA  epectdbilia  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  Central  American  ge- 
nus of  Scrophnlariacece,  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  G.  Ure  Skinner,  to  whom  our  gardens 
are  indebted  for  so  many  new  plants. 
It  is  an  undershrub,  somewhat  resembling 
In  habit  certain  Geeneraceoi,  and  covered 
in  all  parts  with  soft  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  toothed,  the  flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  crowded  panicles,  and  supported 
by  filiform  bracts.  The  corolla  Is  Infundi- 
bullform,  and  its  five  lobes  are  ranged  in 
two  lips ;  it  is  of  a  pale-violet  colour  out- 
side, and  nearly  white  inside.  [B.  S.] 

UROSPERMUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Composita,  consisting  of  Mediterranean 
annual  plants,  with  alternate  amplexicaul 
divided  leaves,  and  flower-heads  on  long 
stHJks  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
eight  bracts,  arranged  in  one  series.  The 
receptacle  Is  somewhat  convex,  destitute 
of  scales;  the  corollas  all  ligulate  and 
yellow;  the  achenes  tul>ercled,  provided 
with  a  long  empty  beak  distended  Ijelow ; 
and  a  feathery  pappus  in  one  row.  The 
generic  name  Is  from  the  Greek  ouros '  a 
tall '  and  speminm '  a  seed,*  in  allusion  to 
the  long  beak  above  described.  [M.  T.  M.] 
TJROSTIGMA.  One  of  the  genera  into 
which  Miquel  has  pro])08ed  to  divide  the 
large  Llnnaean  genus  Ficua,  but  which  are 
more  conveniently  considered  as  sections 
or  subgenera.  It  comprises  the  greater 
numl)€r  of  the  tropical  species  with  coria- 
ceous laurel-IIke  leaves,  and  Is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  long  three-cleft 
perianth  with  a  single  stamen  of  the  male 
flowers,  and  by  the  usually  elongated 
stigma  of  the  females.  In  habit  the  nu- 
merous species  do  not  differ  from  some  of 
those  retained  in  Ficiu. 

URTICACEiE.  (UrHcecB,  Nettleworta).  A 
large  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs  from  al- 
most everj'  part  of  the  globe,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  small  unisexual  fiowers  usu- 
ally in  cymes  or  in  heads,  not  in  catkins. 
The  small  calyx-like  perianth  has  from  one 
to  five  divisions,  with  as  many  stam.ens 
opposite  to  the  segments.  The  free  ovary 
has  one  cell  containing  a  single  ovule,  and 
a  simple  terminal  style  or  stigma. 

Taken  In  an  extended  sense  the  order 
Includes  Ariocarpacece,  with  pendulous 
ovules  and  no  albumen  to  the  seed,  and 
ll<yracea,  with  pendulous  ovules  and  albu- 
minous seeds;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
confined  to  UrticecR  proper,  which  have 
erect  ovules  and  albuminous  seeds.  These 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  causticity  of 
their  limpid  juice ;  their  stipules  are  not 
convolute,  and  they  are  frequently  herba- 
ceous, many  species  yielding  exceedingly 
tenacious  fibres.  The  order  thus  restricted 
still  comprises  about  forty  genera,  amongst 
which  the  most  important  are  Urtica, 
Pilea,  Bohmeria,  Procris,  Forskolea,  &c. 

ITRTICA.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to 
the  order  Urticanece,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  erect  herbaceous  plants,  co- 
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vered  with  Pttnging  hnirs,  «nd  having  np- 
poslu;  leaves,  aiid  Dioii(Brii»UB  or  dioeciotui 
flowers  ill  axlilarj  clusters  or  spikes.  Tlie 
fruit  is  ail  achene  cnrlut«d  In  the  perianth  ; 
seed  erect,  conjoined  with  the  wall  of  the 
fruit. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  widely  distrilmted.  Two 
are  romintinly  found  wild  in  this  country, 
while  a  third,  U.  pUtUi/era,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  is  occjulonally  found  in 
the  neighltourhood  of  villages.  U.  dioica, 
the  Common  Mettle,  is  a  perennial  plant, 
with  steins  two  to  three  feet  high,  dark^ 
green  heart-shaped  leaves,  coarsely  tooth- 
ed, and  the  flowers  In  branched  spikes.  U. 
urenA,  the  Small  Nettle.  Is  a  much  smaller 
more  delirate-lo4»king  plant,  with  its  male 
and  female  flowers  intermixed  in  small 
lo«»»e  nearly  sessile  clusters.  U.  pihili/era, 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Nettle,  is  also 
nn  annual  plant,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  foregoing:  Its  male  flowers  are 
in  loose  spikes,  the  females  In  stalked  glo- 
bular heads. 

Although  the  species  are  for  the  most 
part  herbaceous,  some  are  more  or  less 
shruliby  ;  while  one.  U.  Gigas,  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  de8crib«»d  as  a 'for- 
midable tree.'  We  are  Indebted  to  Rennert's 
Wanderings  of  a  Naturaiigt  in  Atutralm 
for  the  following  account  of  It  :— 

•  A  specimen  seen  liy  Sir  William  Mac- 
Arthur,  still  in  full  vigour,  rises  from  its 
ba^e  by  a  series  of  buttresses  of  sinsru- 
larly  regular  outline,  gradually  tapering 
without  a  branch  to  the  height  of  im  to 
140  feet;  the  trunk  then  divides  into  a 
regularly-formed  wide-spreading  head, 
which  excites  admiration  by  its  extraordi- 
nary size:  but  the  ordinary  elevation  of 
this  tree  is  froifl  twenty-flve  to  fifty  feet, 
with  a  circumference  of  twelve  to  twenty 
feet.  The  leaves,  when  young  and  In 
vigorous  growth,  attain  a  breadth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful dark-green  colour  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  i>ol8onous  fiuld  secreted  from 
the  foliage  is  very  powerful,  particularly 
in  the  y^iunger  leaves ;  and  their  sting  is 
exceedingly  virulent,  producing  great  suf- 
fering, not  unattended  with  danger.  It  is 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
traveller.' 

The  stinging  property  just  referred  to 
If    ■  -     ■-.  ....... 


the  tube.  Into  the  wound  ;  but  if,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  precept,  the  nettle  be 
grasped  forcibly,  the  hair  is  broken  off 
below  the  point,  which  then  does  not  pene- 1 
trate,  and  the  fiuid  is  poured  out  on  the  , 
skin,  not  beneath  it.  In  the  case  of  the  1 
more  noxious  species  It  vould,  we  imagine,  | 
make  little  difference  -whether  the  poison 
were  on  the  skin  or  beneath  it,  except  la 
rapidity  of  action. 

8t)me  of  the  Nettles  are  considered  to 
have  medicinal  properties :  thus  U.baed-i 
/era  in  the  West  Indies  is  used  as  m  I 
aperient ;  the  rf»ot  of  U.  pauH/en  is 
astringent  and  diuretic  ;  and  Ketile-tci, 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  U.  dioica,  is 
much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  this  country 
to  pu  rif  y  the  blood.  The  herbage  and  seeds 
of  U.  viembravaceOf  an  Egyptian  plant, 
are  used  in  Egypt  medicinally.  The  tubers 
of  17.  tuberosa,  according  to  Roxburgh,  »v 
eaten,  raw  boiled  or  roasted,  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Anumg  the  miscelianetms  uses 
of  these  plants,  it  may  be  mentioned  tbit. 
In  Java,  the  leaves  of  U.  stimulans  are  or 
were  employed  to  excite  and  goad  bulls  in 
their  combats  with  tigers. 

The  Kettles,  taking  the  name  in  the  wide 
sense,  are  rem  arkable  for  the  excellent  fibre 
they  produce.  U.  argentea  is  employed  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  making  ropes,  »s 
Is  U.  baccifera  In  the  West  Indies.  F.coii- 
vatrina,  or  Kentucky  Hemp,  yields  abund- 
ance of  useful  fibre ;  so  also  do  U.  hUtxtf 
phylla,  U.  Piiya,  U.  tenadssimet,  and  V. 
w ivea— species  severally  referred  to  Ubeila, 
BbHMERiA,  and  Gibardikia  :  which  see. 

The  Stinging  Kettle  of  our  hedges  and 
roadsides,  U.  dioica,  is  a  very  ancient  tex- 
tile plant.  Its  Inner  bark  affording  a  tough 
fibre  suitable  for  many  purposes, and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
for  making  cordage,  fishing-lines,  coarse 
cloth,  &c.  Nettles  have  been  from  ancient 
times  used  externally  as  stimulants  incases 
of  paralysis.  The  young  tops  of  nettles 
are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  may  easily 
be  forced  for  that  purpose.  If  nothing 
better  Is  to  be  had;  hut  In  our  experience 
they  are  always  gritty,  probably  from  the 
abundance  of  crystalloid  matter  contained 
In  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  {cjfttotithesX 
These  tender  tops  are  much  more  oooh 
monly  employed  In  this  wi^  througfaoot 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  tlie 
Continent  than  with  as.    Acoordiug  to  9r 
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Ijatin  uro  '  to  burn,'  in  allusion  to  tbe  sting- 
ing  bairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

URUCURT,  URUCURMBA.  Brazilian 
names,  respectively,  for  AUalea  exceUa  and 
Cocoa  coroiuxta. 

URVILLBA.  A  genus  of  Sapindacea, 
distingutsbed  from  its  allies  by  tbe  tbree 
unopenlng  pieces  of  wbicb  its  fruits  are 
composed  being  winged  along  the  back, 
somewhat  inflated  in  tbe  middle,  and 
at  length  separating  f  n»m  each  other  and 
from  tbe  central  axis;  each  piece  contains  a 
single  roundish  seed,  partly  enveloped  in 
an  aril,  and  having  thick  flesby  straight- 
Ish  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  The  few 
species  belonging  to  it  are  all  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  have  leaves  conslst- 
i  ngr  of  tbree  leaflets,  and  racemes  of  wh  itish 
flowers  with  two  tendrils  near  the  top  of 
the  main  stalk.  [A.  S.] 

USBREKEE.  An  Indian  name  for  tbe 
Emblic  Myrobalan,  Embliea  officinalis. 

URHOKA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  J<me«ia 
Aaoca. 

USNBA.  A  genus  of  lichens  belonging 
to  the  order  ParmetUuece,  being  the  typical 
penus  of  the  division  Usneewei,  In  which 
the  disk  is  open  from  the  first,  and  the 
thallus  mostly  vertical  and  shrubby,  with- 
oat  any  bypotballus.  Tbe  thallus  of  Ustiea 
itself  is  rounded  branched  and  generally 
pendulous,  with  a  central  thread;  occasion- 
ally in  very  old  specimens  the  thread 
vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  cavity.  Tbe 
apottaecia  are  terminal  orbicular  and  pel- 
tate, formed  of  the  substance  of  the  thallus 
and  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  tbe  circum- 
ference mostly  without  a  border  and  gene- 
rally ciliated.  Tbe  species  grow  on  rocks 
or  trunks  of  trees*  from  wbicb  latter  cir- 
cunistanre  they  are  often  called  Tree  M<«8 
or  Tree  Hair,  and  seem  to  be  what  Hilton 
had  in  mind  when  be  talks  of 

th*  humble  thrub 
And  bosh  with  frtsxlcd  hair  impUeit 

We  have  three  species  In  Great  Britain, 
which  are  also  widely  distributed  over  the 
world.  Some  of  the  Southern  species,  as 
U.  ynelaxantha,  are  magniflcent.  In  the 
stem  of  this  (which  attains  a  considerable 
size)  concentric  zones  of  growth  have  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Hooker.  We  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  verify  this,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wc  have  observed  radiating 
wedges,  which  present  another  analogy  In 
their  resemblance  to  the  medullary  rays  of 
exogens.  [M.J.  B.] 

U8TERIA.  A  genus  of  Loganiacea,  com- 
prising a  shrub  with  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers  on  hairy  pedicels;  calyx  short,  four- 
cleft,  the  anterior  division  largest,  petal- 
like  ;  corolla  salver-f>haped,  its  tube  dis- 
tended below,  the  limb  unequHlly  four- 
parted  ;  stamen  one,  on  the  corolla;  ovary 
two-celled;  ovules  numerous,  placed  on 
placentas  ascending  from  the  base  of  the 
compartments ;  style  short ;  fruit  capsular; 
seeds  numerous  winged,  on  placentas  that 


are  ultimately  detached  from  tbe  walls  of 
tbe  capsule.  [M.  T.  M.J 

USTILAGINEI.  A  section  of  Fungi  of 
tbe  natural  order  PuccmuEt,  In  which  group 
tbe  protospores  are  not  disposed  in  orbi- 
cular or  elliptic  sorl,  but,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  form  irregular  profusely 
unsty  masses.  Where  there  is  anything 
like  sori  tbey  are  much  elongated,  as  in  U. 
Umgisfimat  so  common  on  Olyceria  aqua- 
tica.  The  protospores  of  Ustilaginei  are 
either  produced  from  very  delicate  branch- 
ed tissue  or  from  closely^packed  cells.  In 
Polfieystis,  e.  g.  those  of  tbe  meadow-saffron 
and  violet,  they  are  Irregular,  and  com- 
posed of  a  few  cells;  in  TilUtia,  the  com- 
mon bunt,  globose  with  a  minutely  cellu- 
lar cuticle ;  in  Tuburcinia  very  Irrejrular  in 
form,  and  either  subglobose  or  conchiform, 
consisting  of  minute  cells ;  and  in  Ustilago, 
which  is  the  typical  genus,  simple  with  a 
simple  coat.  To  this  genus  Ustilago  belong 
the  various  kinds  of  smut,  which  are  so 
injurious  to  corn  and  grasses.  A  large 
species  occurs  on  the  common  reed,  the 
spores  of  which  are  very  troublesome  to 
tbe  labourers  employed  in  the  reed-beds, 
causing  severe  headaches.  The  largest  of 
the  genus  is  the  maize  smut, which  Is  often 
many  inches  in  diameter.  Tbe  protospores 
are  mostly  black  or  brown,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  claret-coloured,  violet,  &c.  In 
Thecaphora,  of  which  no  species  has  yet 
been  gathered  In  Great  Britain,  they  have 
a  foxy  tint,  and  have  a  few  straiglit  septa. 
The  species  of  this  genus  occur  amongst 
the  tissues  of  seeds.  [M.  J.  B.J 

USTILAGO.  Smnt,  a  disease  In  which 
tbe  natural  tissue  is  replaced  by  black 
powder.  Also  tbe  typical  genus  of  Usti- 
laginei :  which  see. 

USTORUK.    An  Indian  name  for  Storaz. 

USULSOOS.  An  Arabic  name  for  Llquo- 
rlce-root. 

UTA  RASHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Air 
hatoda  vasiea. 

UTERUS.  The  volva  or  receptacle  of 
certain  fun  gals. 

UTR.  An  Eastern  name  for  tbe  essential 
oil  or  attar  of  roses. 

UTRICLE,  UTRICULUS.  A  seed-vessel 
consisting  of  a  very  thin  loose  i»€ricarp, 
enclosing  a  single  seed ;  any  thin  bottle 
like  body;  the  two  confluent  glumes  of 
Carex. 

UTRICULAR,  UTRICULOSE.  Bear- 
ing many  utricles. 

UTRICULARIA.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lentibulana- 
cece,  with  a  two-lipped  spurred  corolla,  and 
two-parted  calyx  of  which  the  upi>er  seg- 
ment Is  entire.  There  are  three  British 
species  of  Bladderwort,  which  agree  in 
having  flnely-dlvlded  capillary  leaves,  and 
delicate  yellow  flowers,  rising  almvetbe 
surface  of  tbe  water,  the  rest  of  the  plant 
remaining  submersed.  Their  roots  stems 
and  leaves  arc  furnished  with  numerous 
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niembnuttireuas  vesicle*  or  small  hUdders, 
whicli  duriiiff  (he  early  etiige  of  tbe  piiint  ' 
are  niled  wlih  water,  bat  when  the  tluwera  i 
are  ready  to  expand   become  filled  with 
air.    After  the  season  of  lilossoming,  the  I 
vesicles  become  a«ain  fliled  with  water, 
and  the  plant  descend*  to  ripen  its  teeda 
at  the  Itottom.    There  are  many  foreign 
species,  some  of  which  are  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  watery  piarea  in  which  they 
grow,  but  they  are  rarely  if  ever  cultivated. 
The  flowen  are  of  delicate  jitructure,  and 
turn  black  In dninff.  French :  Utriculair«  ; 
German  :  Wa»$eneklaueh,  [C.  A.  J.] 

VTRICULIPORM.  Having  the  ahapc  of 
a  bottle. 

UVA  DB  OUANCHRS  Sempervivwn 
nvi/erum.  —  DBL  340NTE.  Chmidoden- 
dron  eoncotPHlaceum.  —  MARITIMA. 
Ei'h^ra,dutaehpa.  —  URSI.  Arctoataphy- 
loM  HVti-nrgi, 

rVARIA.    This  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  uca  *a  grape,'  is  applied  to  a  genua 
of  Anoiuicetr,  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
blance presented  by  the  fruit  of  some  of 
the   species  to  a  bunch  of   grapes.    The  < 
Bi»ecles  are  numerous,  all  climbing  plants,  | 
covered  with  star-sha|>ed  hairs.    They  oc- 
cur in  tbe  tropical  and  subtropical  districts 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Western  Africa  to 
tbe  Philippine  Islands.    The  principal  cha- 
racters by  wbirh  the  genus  may  be  recog- 
nised are  thefollowing:— Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, with  the  peuls  e«iual,  overlapping 
one  another  in  the  bud,  and  the  flattened  , 
stamens  arranged  on  a  flat  receptacle.which  i 
bears  also  a  number  of  linear-cylindrical  | 
ovaries,  each  witli  a  very  short  style. 

Tlie  roots  of  V.  Nanim  are  fragrant  and 
aromatic, and  are  usedniedlcinallyin  India, 
in  iiiterroittentfeversand  liver- complaints; 
bruised  in  saltwater  they  arc  employed  aa 
an  application  In   certain   skin-diseases ; 
by  distillatioii  they  yield  a  fragrant  green- 1 
Ish  oil.    The  bark  of  U.  tripeUitoidea  yields  i 
by  incision   a  fragrant   gum.      U.  triloba  i 
is  said  to  contain  a  powerful  acid ;  Its 
leaves  are  used  aa  an  application  to  boils 
and  absresses,  while  its  seeds  are  emetic. 
U.  febrifuga  is  so  called  from  the  febrifugal  i 
properties  ascribed  to  the  flowers  by  the  j 
Indians   on  tbe  Orinoco.     The  fruits  of  | 
V   zejflanica  and   i\  cordata    are   edible.  ! 
Several  of  the  s|tecles  have  very  fragrant 
flowers :  and  In  Bourbon  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  those  of  U.  long\folia,  which  is  used 
as  a  i»erf  ume.  CM.  T.  M.] 

UVETTE.    (Fr.)    Ephedra. 

rvULARIA.  A  genus  of  Melanthaeeat 
the  type  of  the  suborder  Umilarefe,  which 
is  Intermediate  between  the  true  Melantha- 
ceo"  and  the  Ltliacett.  They  have  t»es8lle  or 
amplexicaul  leaves,  and  solitary  drooping 
flowers,  in  which  points  tliey  have  consi- 
deralile  resemblance  to  Polygonatum.  They, 
nowever,  have  the  style  more  or  less  deeply 
three-cleft,  the  anthers  with  their  faces 
turned  mitwHrds,  and  the  fruit  Is  a  dry 
three-celled  pod.  The  perianth  is  narrowly 
bell-shaped,  usually  pale-yellow,  with  spa- 


thulate-lanceolate  segments  having  a 
boney-p«>re  at  the  narrow  base  of  each.  The 
greater  number  of  B|>ecies  inhabit  Ntirth 
America,  but  some  occur  in  the  mountains 
of  India :  they  are  astringent,  and  the 
bruised  leaves  of  U.  grartdjflora  are  con- 
sidered in  the  United  States  aa  a  remedy 
fur  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.    [J.  T.  S.] 

YACCARIA.  K^nxinotCaryophyUacete 
scarcely  distinct  from  Saponaria,  tbe  chief 
points  ut  difference  being  that  the  calyx  is 
pentangular,  and  much  enlarged  after  flow- 
ering. From  GypsophUa  it  differs  in  the 
calyx,  which  is  narrowed  at  the  top,  and 
in  tlie  petals,  which  have  their  claws  con- 
nl  vent  at  tbe  throat.  They  are  annuals,  with 
smooth  connate  leaves,  and  dicliotomous 
cymes  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  [J-  T.  8J 

VACXJINIACEiE.  {Vaccin'iea,  Cranberries). 
An  order  of  monopetaloua  dicotyledons, 
closely  allied  to  Erieacece  in  their  stamens 
being  free  from  the  corolla.  In  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  their  anthers,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  characters,  but  separated  by 
almost  all  botanists  on  account  of  their 
constantly  Inferior  ovary  and  fruit.  They 
consist  of  much-branched  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  often  evergreen,  with  alternate  un- 
divided leaves,  without  stipules.  The  flow- 
ers, growing  solitary  or  in  racemes,  are 
often  richly  coloured ;  and  the  fniit.usually 
a  berry,  is  frequently  edible.  The  apecies 
are  numerons  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
l>artBof  the  world,  especially  in  swampy  or 
subalpine  countries^  as  well  as  in  high 
mountain-chains  within  the  tropics;  and 
many  of  them  are  known  as  garden  shrubs. 
They  are  distributed  into  about  flfteen 
genera,  the  greater  nnmber  of  species 
being  Included  in  Vacdnium  and  Thir 
baudia. 

VACCINIUM.  A  name  used  by  classical 
writers  to  designate  some  now-unknown 
plant,  and  applied  in  modem  botany  to  a 
genus  of  low-growing  heath-like  shrubs, 
which  are  found  dispersed  through  a  very 
wide  area  In  biith  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  generally  in  mountainous  districts  or 
moist  heathy  places.  The  genns  is  the  type 
of  the  order  Vacdniaceee.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  are  generally  evergreen,  and 
the  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered.  The 
calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary  below, while 
Its  upper  portion  is  divided  into  four  or 
five  small  teeth ;  the  corolla  Is  generally 
urn-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  four  or  Ave- 
toothed  at  the  free  edge,  concealing  eiglit 
or  ten  stamens  ;  the  anthers  have  each  of 
them  two  horns,  and  open  by  pores  at  tbe 
summit ;  the  fruit  is  a  globular  four  or 
flve-celled  berrj*,  with  several  seeds  in  each 
compartment,  at  least  In  the  young  state. 
Three  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
V.  MyrtHhis  is  the  Whortleberry  or  Bil- 
berrj- ;  this  Is  an  erect  little  shrub,  with 
angular  branches,  and  deciduous  leaves  of 
a  bright-green  colour,  but  which  turn  red 
in  autumn  ;  the  flowers  are  globular,  pink- 
ish, with  two-awned  anthers  ;  and  the  glo- 
bular fruit  is  of  a  l.luish-black  colour.  Tbe 
fruits  are  frequently  made  Into  preserves, 
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syraps,  puddings,  tarts,  ftc ;  and  tbey  are 
said  t<)  lie  usedon  tbe  Continent  for  colour- 
ing wine.  V.  uliginoauni,  a  less  common 
plant  tl)an  tiie  preceding,  has  roundish 
branches  and  small  deciduous  entire 
leaves.  F.  VitU  idcea,  the  Cowberry,  has 
»hurt  procumbent  stems  and  evergreen 
leaves ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  pale-pink,  and 
arranged  in  terminal  dr(M)plng  clusters ; 
and  its  fruits  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  - 
edible,  and  are  frequently  sold  as  cran- 1 
berries.  Tbe  leaves  and  stems  are  used 
for  dyeing  yellow  ;  the  former,  moreover, ' 
aresometiraesmixedwirhthoseoftbetiear- ; 
berry,  ^rctoatnpliy/ttsnwwcrsi,  from  which,  [ 
however,  tbey  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
dots  on  their  lower  surface.  The  fruits  of 
several  other  species  are  gathered  for  uble 
use  in  America,  and  some  of  th?ni  arc  use- 
ful on  account  of  their  astrlngency,  or 
from  their  yielding  a  blue  dye.  Several 
sitectes  are  grown  in  this  country  as  orna- 
menta!  shruDs. 

The  true  cranberry,  Oxycoccus,  Is  distin- 
guished from  Vaccinium  by  the  corolla 
being  split  into  four  linear  segments.  See 
OXYCOCCUS.  [M.  T.  M.] 

YACH.  The  Sanscrit  name  for  the  Sweet 
Flag,  Acorus  Calamtus. 

VACHELLIA.  This  genus  was  estab- 
lished by  Drs.  Wight  and  Arnott  upon  the 
well-ltnown  Acacia  Fameaiana  <see  Aca- 
cia), but  the  characters  relied  upon  for 
distinguishing  it  from  Xcoc^a— viz.,  the 
pods  being  swollen  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
filled  with  pulp,and  not  opening  when  ripe 
—are  common  to  numerous  American 
and  African  acacias;  and  many  botnuists 
consequently  reunite  them,  or  retain  the 
group  merely  as  a  section  of  that  ex  ten-  j 
sive  genus,  including  the  gum-arabic  tree  ' 
{Acacia  arabica)  and  other  gum-producing 
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Vaehellia  (Acacia)  Farne«lana. 

lies.  The  flowers  of  Vachellia  (or  Aca- 
A)  Famesiana,  like  those  of  so  many 
other  acacias,  grow  In  little  globular  heads; 
cbey  form  the  Cassie-flowers  of  the  per- 
famers.  who  extract  their  fine  violei-likc 
odour  by  macerating  them  in  purified  fat 
or  tbe  finest  ollve-oil,  which  they  use  In 
(be  preiwration  (*f  various  bouquets^  or  for 


mixing  with  violet  perfumes  to  Increase 
their  strength.  This  species  is  a  large 
shrub  or  low  tree,  and  has  biplnnate  leaves 
composed  of  from  four  lo  eight  pairs  of 
pinnae,  each  with  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs 
of  little  narrow  blunt  leaflets.  Originally 
it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
It  Is  now  common  in  nearly  all  tropical 
countries,  and  also  In  many  parts  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced 
early  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  from 
whence  the  perfumers  derive  their  supply 
of  the  fiowers.  Large  quantities  of  gum, 
resembling  Inferior  gum-arabic,  exudes 
from  its  trunk  and  branches.  [A.  S.] 

VACIER,  or  VACIET.  (.Pr.)  raccinium 
Myrtillua. 

VACILLANS.  SwInGTing,  as  the  anthers 
of  grasses,  which  oscillate  lightly  from  the 
end  of  their  filament. 

VACONA.    (Pr.)    Pandanus  utilis. 

VACUOUS.  Empty;  a  term  applied  to 
cases  when  an  organ  does  not  contain 
what  usually  belongs  to  it.  Bracts  which 
usually  support  flowers  are  said  to  be  vacu- 
ous wlien  they  have  no  flower  in  their  axils. 

VADARI.  An  Indian  name  torZizyphua 
JiQuba. 

VAGARIA.  A  name  given  by  Herbert 
to  a  plant  which  he  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  Lapiedra  Placiana. 

VA(5I FORM.    Having  no  certain  flgure. 

VAGINA  (adj.  VAGINANS,  VAGINATE). 
A  sheath  ;  a  petiole  ntiled  round  a  stem,  as 
in  grasses ;  or  any  part  which  sheaths  some 
other  part. 

VAGINERVOSE.  Having  tbe  veins  ar- 
ranged without  any  order. 

VAG INULA.  A  sheath  that  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  seta  in  urn-mosses. 

VAGUS.  Having  no  particular  direction. 

VAHEA.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
quantities  of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber 
consumed  by  our  manufacturers  is  ob- 
tained from  a  spurgewort  (Siphtmia  brasU 
liensis)  and  a  fig  (Ficm  elaatira) ;  but  the 
milky  juice  of  numerous  plants  belonging 
to  the  Apoeynucece  likewise  contain  it.  such 
as  varitms  s|)ecies  of  the  genera  Urceola^ 
Cameraria,  CoUophora,  Wilhtghbeta,  and  the 
present  genus  Vahea,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fira^named.  It  is  not  col- 
lected from  them  for  commercial  purposes. 
Vahea  contains  four  species,  three  from 
Madagascar  and  the  neigh iHmring  Islands, 
and  one  fr<Hn  Western  Tmpical  Africa ;  and 
two  of  these— viz.,  V.vtadagaaranenaia,  the 
Voua-Here  of  the  natives,  and  V.gttmmi- 
/«ra— both  Madagascar  species,  are  known 
to  aflerd  an  al>undan'e  of  caoutchouc, 
which  will  pn>l)al)ly  at  no  distant  date 
form  an  article  of  export  from  that  mag- 
nificent Island.  These  plants  are  tall 
climbing  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite 
smooth  moreor  lenseliiptiral  blunt  leaves, 
and  dense  terminal  cymes  of  rather  large 
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wblte  flower*,  producing  pear-shaped  or 
mucd  frulca  fliled  with  granular  puJp,  in 
which  the  l>ean-lilce  seeds  nestle.  Their 
calyx  is  flve-parted,  witliout  glands;  their 
corolla  has  a  flve-cleft  limb  and  a  cjriiu- 
drical  tulie,  hairy  inside,  but  destitute  of 
scales  at  the  mouth,  and  somewhat  bulged 
out  at  the  liaae,  where  the  suraens  are  in- 
serted ;  and  their  single  two-celled  ovary  is 
seated  within  a  cup-shaped  disk,  and  t>ears 
a  vliort  thiclc  style  and  long  coninal  stigma, 
tipited  with  two  narrow  erect  lobes.  [A.  SJ 

VAHL1A.  A  genus  of  SaxtfragaeeeB  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  subdichotomous 
herbs,  often  more  or  less  woolly,  with 
opposite  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
thin  axillary  white  shortly-stalked  flowers, 
which  have  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  the  limb  flve-parted.  the  petals 
spreading,  the  stamens  Ave,  the  styles  two, 
and  the  capsule  one-celled,  opening  be- 
tween the  styles.  V.  eapetuU  has  the  aspect 
of  a  SileM.  [J.  T.  B.} 

V\ILLARTrA.     A  genus  of  Galiaeea, 
I    containing  two  species  of  annual  branch- 
ing herbs  Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe. 
It  Is  nearly  allied  to  CkUium^  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  a  campanuiate  corolla, 
and  In  the  flowers  lieing  arranged  in  threes, 
of  which  the  central  one  Is  perfect  and 
I  four-cleft,  while  the  lateral  are  barren  and 
t  three-cleft.    French :  VaiUantie.    [W.  C] 

V  AINO  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  gum- 
resin  of  Pterocarpua  Marsupium. 

VALBRICK.  The  Danish  name  for  the 
Maple. 

VALDIVTA.  A  genus  of  Saaifraffacets, 
c^nslstinir  of  a  single  species  of  ornamenul 
aspect,  F.  GayanUt  a  native  of  Chili.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  among 
other  peculiarities  :— Calyx-tube  connate 
with  the  ovary,  the  limb  flve-cleft;  corolla 
of  five  to  seven  perigynons  converging 
petals :  stamens  flve  to  seven,  with  subu- 
late fllament«,  and  oblong  anthers  dehis- 
cing longitudinally ;  ovary  inferior  three- 
celled,  with  two  placentas  In  each  cell 
affixed  to  the  central  angle ;  style  simple, 
persistent;  stigma  capitate,  three-furrow- 
ed ;  capsule  three-celled.  Inferior,  crowned 
by  the  persistent  calyx-limb ;  seeds  nume- 
rous. The  species  is  an  evergreen  herba- 
ceous perennial,  with  rather  large  spathu- 
late  oblong  rugose  serrated  radical  leaves, 
and  short  erect  pyramidal  panicles  of  pretty 
rose-coloured  flowers,  the  tube-like  portion 
of  which  is  angular,  and  the  tips  of  the 
petals  recurved;  the  flowers  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  plant  Is 
now  an  inmate  of  our  gardens.       [T.  M.] 

VALENTINIA.  A  genus  of  Sapindaeeai, 
comprising  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with 
sessile  rigid  leaves,  wavy  and  spiny  at  the 
margins  like  those  of  the  holly,  and  flowers 
placed  in  umbel-ltke  groups  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted, 
scarlet,  spreading,  persistent :  corolla  n<»ne; 
stamens  eight ;  ovary  free,  roundish ;  style 
thick ;  capsule  somewhat  pulpy,  dividing 
into  three  or  four  revolute  valves,  white  at 


flrst  but  becoming  scarlet ;  seeds  three  or 
four,  embedded  in  yellow  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VALBRIAN.  Vaieriana.  -,  GREEL 
Polenumiuin  ccBnUeuin,  —,  BED.  Ceatmih 
thu$  ruber. 

VALERIANACBJB.  (Valerianm,  Yak- 
rianworta,)  An  order  of  nionopetaloos 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  herbs  osoallr 
strong-scented  or  aromatic (especialLrtbeir 
roots),  with  radical  or  opposite  entire  or 
piunately-dlvided  leaves,  and  rather  hmU 
but  often  elegant  flowers,  in  tominal  rymn 
or  panicles,  rarely  contracted  IntobendL 
They  agree  with  ComposUa  and DtptacM la 
their  Inferior  one-celled  ovary  with  a  single ! 
ovule,  in  their  calyx  being  often  reduced 
to  a  membrane  or  feattiery  pappus  bordn- 
Ing  the  tt-tp  of  the  ovary,  and  in  the  iasa- 
tion  of  the  stamens  in  the  corolbHube 
alternating  with  its  lobes :  but  the  floven 
nre  not  collected  into  heads  resemblinf  i 
single  bloss«)m,  the  anthers  are  f^,  (lie 
ovule  is  pendulous,  and  the  seed  has  so 
albumen.  The  corolla  is  sometimes  irre- 
gular, with  the  stamens  fewer  than  its 
lobes,  and  the  ovary  has  occastonally  tro 
additional  empty  cells.  There  are  aboot 
150  species  known,  natives  of  tempente 
climates,  chiefly  of  the  monntains  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  or  of  South  Amerin,  > 
ascending  sometimes  to  great  elevatioitt.  i 
I  They  are  distributed  into  about  a  dOKi 
genera,  VcUeriana,  Ceutranthua,  and  Yelt 
rianella  being  the  most  familiar  examplei 

VALERIANA.  An  extensive  genas  of 
herlnceous  plants,  the  type  of  the  «dcr 
Valerianacace.    The  species  are  widely  die- 

'  trilmted  over  Tropical  and  Extratropiol  I 

I  America,  India,  and  Central  Europe,  and 
more  sparingly  In  North  America.   For  the 

I  most  part  they  especially  affect  mouotain- 
ous  districts,  although  by  no  means  am- 

I  fined  to  such  localities.  They  hare  a  pe- 
rennial rootstock.  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at 
its  t(»p.  from  amid  which  the  erect  flower- 
ing  stem  is  thrown  up.    The  form  of  tbe 

'  leaves  is  frequently  very  different  even  o« 
the  same  pisnt,  the  lowermost  l)etng  en- 
tire, while  the  upper  ones  are  more  or  lea 
pinnatedly  divided.    The  flowers  arewbite 
or  red,  generally  numerous,  and  arr 
in  terminal  panicles  or  heads.    The  I 
the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  is 
and  rolled  inwards,  but  as  the  fruit 
it  gradually  unrolls,  and  forms  a  bell-i 
feathery  pappus,  consisting  of  nun 
flnely-branched   hairs.    The  corolh  _^ 
short  tube,  without  a  spur.    Fruit  saali. 
indchiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded  vtea 
ripe. 

Many  of  t' 
have  been 
count  of  thi 
spasmodic  i 
is  the  Wild 
and  wet  pli 
tral  Europe 
lected  forn 
a  warm  aror 
when  dry  t 
seems  to  be 
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-who  become,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with 
it.  This  odour  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  stated 
that  rat-catchers  avail  themselves  of  this 
root  as  a  means  of  attracting  their  prey. 
TVhat  is  known  to  chemists  as  volatile 
oil  of  Valerian  seems  not  to  exist  na- 
turally in  the  plant,  but  to  be  developed 
by  the  agency  of  water.  Valerian  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and  even  in 
epilepsy.  On  the  Continent  it  is  likewise 
used  as  a  febrifuge. 

V.  celliea  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sallunca 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  perfume  is  highly 
prized  by  Eastern  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  aromatislng  their  baths.  The  roots  arc 
collected  by  the  Styrlan  peasants  with  no 
sHght  difflculty  and  labour,  and  are  export- 
ed by  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egj-pt, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  India  and 
Ethiopia^  V.  montana^  V.  Phu,  V.  pyrenai- 
ea,  V.  supina,  and  F.  panictUata  (a  native 
of  Peru),  all  possess  similar  properties. 
V.  sUchensUt  ft  native  of  North-western 
America,  is  considered  by  the  Russians 
8.8  the  most  powerful  species.  V.  Diosco- 
ridis  Is  stated  by  Dr.  Sihthorp  to  have 
been  the  *Phu'  of  Oloscorides:  it  has  a 
much  more  aromatic  and  a  less  nauseous 
odoiur  than  the  British  species. 

Two  Valerians  are  natives  of  this  country, 
and  a  third  is  now  well-estaUished  in 
certain  parts  of  Scotland  and  Western 
England.  V.  ojjicinalis,  the  most  common 
species,  has  erect  stems  two  to  four  feet 
tai9li>  irregularly  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
white  or  pink  flowers  in  broad  terminal 
corymbs.  This  plant  is  usually  found  In 
moist  hedgerows  or  on  the  banks  of  ditches 
and  streams.  V.  dtoica,  a  native  of  bogs 
and  marshes,  has  stems  not  attaining  to  a 
height  of  more  than  six  to  eight  inches; 
the  lower  leaves  are  ovate  entire,  the  upper 
ones  pinnate,  with  one  large  segment  at  the 
end;  the  flowers  are  small,  unisexual. 
V.  pyrencdea^  occasionally  found  wild,  is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  common  Valerian, 
from  which  also  it  may  be  known  by  its 
broad  heartrshaped  toothed  leaves.  Seve- 
ral other  species  are  grown  in  gardens, 
many  of  them  handsome  flowering  plants. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  valere  *  to  heal,'  in  allusion  to  the 
cnrative  properties  of  the  plants;  but 
some  derive  it  from  Valerius,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  them 
medicinally.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VAL^RIANE.  (Pr.)  Valeriana.  -  DE8 
JARDINS.  Valeriana  Phu.  —  DES  MA- 
RAIS.  Valeriana  dioica.  —  GRANDE. 
Valeriana  Pku.  —  GRECQUB.  Polemonium 
cceruleum.    —  ROUGE.  Oentrantliua  ruber. 

VALERIANELLA.  Common  herbs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Valerianaeea,  and 
allied  to  Valeriana,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  crowned 
with  several  unequal  teeth,  and  not  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  Several  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
frequent  is  V.  olitoria(tbe  common  Lamb's 
Lettace),  a  weak   succulent  herb,  six  to 


twelve  inches  high,  with  repeatedly  forked 
stems,  oblong  blunt  leaves,  and  nume> 
rous  bluish- white  semitransparent  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  solitary  in  the  forks  of 
the  stems,  and  others  crowded  into  leafy 
heads  at  their  summits.  This  species  is 
often  cultivated  as  a  salad,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  flavour,  which  is  insipid, 
as  because  it  is  in  perfection  early  In 
the  year.  There  are  several  other  native 
species,  which  are  discriminated  mainly 
by  minute  differences  in  the  fruit  The 
foreign  species  resemble  V.  alitor ia,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  as  salad.  French  : 
MAehe ;  German :  AckeraaUU.     [C.  A.  J.] 

VALERIANW0RT8.  The  plants  of  the 
order  Valerianacea. 

VALISALOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Ram-til  oil. 

VALLEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Peruvian  trees  of  the  family  Tiliacece.  The 
leaves  are  entire  heart-shaped,  provided 
with  largo  leafy  stipules  ;  and  the  flower- 
stalks  are  axillary  and  terminal,  two  to 
three-flowered.  Calyx  of  flve  lanceolate 
coloured  segments,  valvate  in  the  bud ; 
petals  flve,  overlapping,  three-lobed ;  sta- 
mens numerous,  in  two  rows,  the  anthers 
opening  by  pores  at  the  top ;  ovary  sessile, 
surrounded  by  a  disk  at  the  base,  and  con- 
taining two  ovules  in  each  of  its  compart- 
ments ;  fruit  capsular,  muricate,  three  to 
flve-valved,  the  valves  spreading,  and  each 
bearing  two  seeds,  attached  along  Its 
centre.  M.  T.  M.J 

VALLECCL2E.  The  channels  or  furrows 
lying  Itetween  the  ridges  upon  the  fruit  of 
umbellifers. 

VALLESIA.  A  genus  of  ApocynacetP, 
containing  several  shrubs  or  trees  from 
Tropical  America,  with  alternate  ovate 
and  petiolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in 
cymes  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  calyx 
Is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  salver-shaped  ; 
the  tube  slightly  inflated  both  above  and 
below ;  the  stamens  included,  their  ovate 
anthers  supported  on  short  slender  flla- 
nients;  and  the  two  ovate  compressed 
ovaries  contain  four  ovules.  One  of  the 
drupes  is  sometimes  averted.        [W.  C] 

VALLISNERIACE^  A  name  under 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  separate  as 
a  distinc*;  order,  Vallieneria,  Elodea,  and  a 
few  other  HydrocharidacecB  which  have  a 
one-celled  ovary  They  are,  however,  more 
generally  considered  as  a  tribe  only  of  the 
latter  order. 

VALLISNERIA.  This  genus,  so  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  extremely  curious 
manner  in  which  the  process  of  fertilisa- 
tion is  eflfected,  belongs  to  the  order  Ey- 
drocharidacece,  and  consists  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  Is  conflned  to  Australia, 
while  the  other  Is  widely  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  and  warm  regions  of  the  eaith 
—both  of  them,  however,  inhabiting  only 
fresh-water  rivers  or  lakes.  V.  sjriralie 
the  best-known  species,  and  the  one  com 
monly  grown  in  aquaria  in  this  country 
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ii  found  wild  In  many  parts  of  Southern 
Euro|io.  It  is  s  perennial  Iicrb,  and  tins  a 
Tery  shore  steni,  bearing  a  tuft  of  ihin 
narrow  green  grass-Ulte  leaves,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  an  inrh  broad,  but  often  a  yard 
«r  more  long,  with  their  apices  finely  saw- 
tixnhed :  tbe  stem  also  sending  off  suckers 
from  its  sidea,  which  ultimately  take  root 
and  pPHluce  new  plants.  Tbe  two  sexes 
are  borne  on  separate  planta  The  male 
(lowers  arc  extremely  minute,  white,  and 
of  a  globular  form,  without  special  stalks, 
but  seated  upon  and  entirely  covering  a 
short  general  «iulk  of  a  ronical  form  ;  the 
whole  iM-ing  enclosed  while  young  in  a 
very  short-stalked  spathe,  which  splits  into 
two  or  thr«*e  valves  at  maturity,  wlien 
aluo  the  little  flowers  become  severally 
deuched  from  the  general  stalk,  and  rise 
by  their  natural  buoyancy  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  their  three-parted 
calyx  expands  and  permits  of  the  escape  of 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers.  The  stamens 
vary  from  one  to  three  in  numl*er,  and 
altemaie  with  several  rudimentary  ones. 
The  female  flowers  are  altogether  different 
from  the  males.  They  have  a  cylindrical 
ovary,  bearing  three  smaU  spreading  calyx- 
lobes  at  the  top,  and  contain  three  rndi- 
menury  utatnens,  and  three  large  oval 
often  split  siifrmas.  Each  flower  is  en- 
closed in  a  tubular  spathe,  t>ome  singly  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  slender  spirally- 
twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  as 
to  allow  the  flower  to  float  upon  the  pur- 
fnee,  where  It  expands  and  is  fertilised  by 
its  siiguias  couiiug  in  cuutact  with   the 


VslUsnrrla  tplrBlia. 

pollen  of  one  or  more  of  the  very  nu- 
merous deuched  male  flowers  floating 
about.  After  this  latter  process  has  taken 
place,  the  spiral  sulk  colls  up  again,  and 
by  that  menus  conveys  the  flower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  wher»»  It  produces  a 
cylindrical  berry  varying  from  half  an  inch 


to  two  inches  in  length,  and  ctmtaining 
numerous  cylindrical  seeds  marked  with  ; 
longitudinal  ridgea  1 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  form  an  ex-  I 
r«edingly  beautiful  object  under  the  ml- 
croecope,  the  extreme  tonnity  and  trans- 
parency of  their  cellular  tissue  allowing 
the  observer  to  watch  the  movement  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells.        [A.  S.] 

VALLOTA.  A  fienus  of  AmaryllidaeetB, 
mach  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
rich  scarlet  flowers.    There  is  but  one 


Vallota  purpurea. 

species,  r.  purpiiria,  of  which  some  varie- 
ties occur.  This  is  a  stoutiah  bulb,  with 
lorate  leaves,  and  a  scape  supporting  se- 
veral large  erect  flowers,  which  liave  a 
straight  tul«,  a  funnel-shaped  limb,  con- 
niving fliaments  adhering  by  one  side  only 
to  the  tube,  and  a  declinate  style.  Tt  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyrtanthus^  [T.  M.] 

VALONIA.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
large  capsules  or  acorn-cups  of  Quereus 
JEgilop*. 

VALONIACE^.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algmt  characterised  by  the 
rooting  variously-shaped  f^nd,  made  up 
of  large  bladder-like  cells  Ailed  with  a 
green  watery  endocbrome.  In  Anadyo- 
meve  the  cells  are  disposed  in  a  fan-shaped 
membrane;  in  Cliam(Bdoria  tlie  stem  is 
annulated ;  in  Penicillm  there  Is  a  spongy 
stem  formed  of  Interwoven  filaments. 
In  both  these  genera  it  Is  tenniua^ 
ed  by  a  brush-like  head.  Valonia  forms 
Irregular  masses  of  large  cells  or  sacs 
repeatedly  constricted,  resembling  tbe 
membranous  ergs  of  some  mollusc.  In 
Dietyotiph(eria,  ■^Mch  consists  of  an  Irre- 
gular membrane,  the  surface  is  marked 
with  the  outlines  of  hexagonal  cells,  in- 
dicative of  strong  dissepiments  within. 
In  Blodgetiia,  which  has  exactly  the  habit 
of  a  large  Cladophora,  the  walls  are  formed 
of  two  or  three  membranes,  the  innermost 
of  which  is  veined  and  reticulated,  a  free 
vein  in  each  mesh  of  the  network  being 
terminated  by  a  short  necklace  of  spores. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  seas,  not  a 
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ilngle  species  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
bough  a  few  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
aedlierranean.  [M.  J.  B.] 

YALORADIA.  A  small  genus  of  Plum- 
ingmaeecB,  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  China, 
rhey  are  branching  undershrubs,  with  al- 
ternate dilate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  ter- 
minal fiMcldes.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
ave-parted ;  the  five  stamens  have  linear 
mthers ;  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule ;  and  the  filiform  style  termi- 
nates in  five  acute  stigmas.  [W.  C] 

VALVARI8,  VALVATR  TTnited  by  the 
margins  only ;  as  the  sepals  of  rhamnads, 
or  the  valves  of  a  capsule. 

VALVES.  The  doors  by  which  various 
bodies  open ;  as  the  separable  sides  or  face 
of  anthers,  the  carpels  or  parts  of  carpels 
of  fruits. 

VALVULiE.  VALVULES.  The  bracts  of 
sedges. 

VANCOIJVERIA.  A  genns  of  Befberi- 
iaceoe,  consisting  of  a  stemless  herb  from 
North-western  America.  The  rhizome  is 
slender  and  horizontal ;  the  leaves  all  radi- 
cal, twice  or  thrice  temate  ;  and  the  scape 
simple,  bearing  a  slightly  compound  ra- 
ceme of  white  flowers  on  nodding  pedicels. 
Tlie  six  sepals  are  caducous  membranous, 
with  tbree  toninemuch  smaller  bracteoles 
at  the  base ;  the  six  petals  are  reflexed,  and 
there  are  six  stamens.    The  fruit  is  follicu- 


lar, with  numerous  seeds. 


[J.  T.  SJ 


YXSDA.  A  magnificent  genns  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  from  Tropical  Asia,  con- 
taining upwards  of  a  score  of  species, 
most  of  which  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  amongst  the  largest  found  in  the 
Old  World.  The  leaves  are  distichous, 
eoriaoeons,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet 
in  lenerth,  oblique  at  the  point.  The  flow- 
ers are  Urge,  beantif  uliy  coloured,  in  late- 
ral erect  or  pendulous  racemes ;  the  peri- 
anth spreading,  the  sepals  and  petals 
similar,  the  lip  saccate,  more  or  less  three- 
lohed,  with  the  central  lobe  fleshy.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are,  on  ilccount  of 
their  size  and  the  great  beauty  of  their 
Ikmers,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
epiiribytes  cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of 
Xofope.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
better  kinda—V.  stiavi*,  Baiemanni,  gigan- 
in,  ecBTuUa,  Lotrii,  and  tricolor.  In  India  the 
enuhed  leavesand  stems  of  T.spatfeutoto  are 
nixed  with  oil,  and  used  in  the  preparation 
ot  tn  ointment  for  skin-diseases ;  the  pow- 
dered leaves  are  also  taken  internally  in 
easei  of  diarrhoea,  &c  [W.  B.  H.] 

VA9DELLIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  family  Scrophulariaeea.  They 
kave  axillary  tufted  flowers ;  a  nearly  equal 
tttbidar  or  bell-shaped  flve-toothed  calyx ; 
•  five-cleft  and  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
t^ffitr  lip  being  the  shortest  of  the  two ; 
mr  stamens,  all  fertile,  the  filaments  of 
ivhldi  have  a  tooth-like  appendage  at  the 
fette  ;and  the  anthers  are  coherent,  the  cells 
ttrerging  below.  The  fruit  is  a  globose 
two-celled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 


numerous  seeds.  Some  of  these  plants 
liave  emetic  and  purgative  properties.  A 
•decoction  of  V.  diffusa  is  employed  medici- 
nally in  Guiana  in  fevers  and  disorders  of 
the  liver.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  China,  Burmah,  and  South 
America.  Some  of  them  are  grown  in  this 
country.  The  generic  name  commemorates 
a  Professor  of  Botany  at  Lisbon.  CM.T.  M.] 

VANELLE.    (Pr.)    StylidiuTn, 

VANGLO.  A  West  Indian  name  for  Til- 
seed,  Sesamum  orientale. 

VANGUERIA.  A  genus  of  OincJionacece, 
comprising  certain  shrubs  which  are  na- 
tives of  Madagascar  and  India.  The  flowers 
have  a  minutely  flve-toothcd  calyx-limb,  a 
white  bell-shaped  corolla  with  a  hairy 
throat,  to  which  the  flve  stamens  are 
attached  by  very  short  filaments.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  in  shape  like  an  apjile, 
having  on  the  top  an  irregular  scar,  and 
containing  flve  stones.  The  fruits  of  V. 
edulia  and  also  those  of  V.  Commeraoni  are 
eaten  in  Madagascar,  under  the  name  of 
Voa-vanga  or  Voa-vanguer,  which  latter 
word  has  been  adapted  to  serve  as  the  de- 
signation of  the  genus.  In  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  these  plants  are  naturalised, 
the  Creoles  employ  the  leaves  In  dysen- 
terj',  and  as  external  applications  In  stran- 
gulated hernia.  Two  or  three  species  are 
in  cultivation  as  stove  plants.  DML  T.  M.J 

VANILLACEiE»  A  name  under  which 
it  was  formerly  proposed  to  separate  Fa- 
nilla  from  the  bulk  of  the  Orchidacea. 

VANILLA.  A  small  genus  of  climbing 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Arethusem,  na- 
tives of  Tropical  Asia  and  America.  Their 
leaves  are  oblong.somewhat  succulent,  cor- 


Vanilla  sromatica. 

date  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ;  and  their  flowers  are  thick  fleshy  and 
dull-coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal  spreading,  and  the  lip  entire, 
attached  to  the  column,  and  bearded.  The 
fruit  is  linear-oblong  and  fleshy.  The 
climbing  habit  of  this  genus  is  sufflcieut 
to  distinguish  it  from  most  others. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Important 
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YARtABILIS,  YARIAKS.  Not  beiug 
oonatant  in  appearanoe.  | 

VARIEGATED.  Having  colour  disposed 
In  Tarious  Irregular  spaces. 

VARIEGATIO.    A  diseased  condition  of 
plants,  inconseqaence  of  which  the  leaves  i 
betjome  partially  white,  from  a  total  sup-  1 1 
pression  or  modification  of  the  cbloropliyil;   I 
it  is  distinguished  from  chlorosis  by  iis  l| 
being  more  or  less  permanent,  and  not  , 
materially  aJTeeting  health,  much  less  end- 
ing in  destruction.    It  is  indeed  said  tliat  1 1 
planting  in  a  rich  soil  and  free  exposure  to  >  I 
light  will  sometimes  cause  the  variegation  ,  | 
to  cease.    In  some  cases,  however,  of  this  '  i 
kind  chlorosis  may  be  confounded  with  i< 
variegation,  and  in  others  the  affection  > 
has  been  produced  by  external  causes,  as  i 
in  that  of  Meyen's  beech,  which  had  been  I 
eaten  down  the  first  year  by  snails  and  • 
in  the  second  by  deer,  and  which    then  | 
for  a  season  or  two  produced  variegated  I, 
leaves,  which,  however,  entirely  disappear-  , 
ed  after  two  or  three  seasons.    Individual  h 
shoots.  Indeed,  will  often  revert  to  the 
original  condition  in  variegated  plants,  and  1 1 
these  probably  if  propagated  would  remain  j 
trua   The  caute  of  this  disease  is  coin-  {i 
pletely  unknown.    It  may  take  place  orlgi- 1 
nally  in  a  seedling,  but  more  fnsquently  it 
occurs  in  some  particular  shoot  of  a  tree, 
from  whence  it  is  propagated  by  cuttlngj 
or  grafts.    Occasionally  variegated  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  their  original 
condition,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
Variegated  grafts  sometimes  affect  the 
stock,  and,  on  the  contraryt  grafts  may 
contract  the  disease  from  the  stock.   Va- 
riegated plants  have  also  been  obtained 
by  crossing,  as  in  the  vine.        [M.  J.  B.] 

VARIETY.  A  term  indicating  a  lower 
grade  of  subdivision,  next  to  the  species ; 
as  the  different  sorts  of  pears  or  apples. 

YARIOLJS.  Pustular  shields,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  genus  Variolaria. 

VARIOLARIA.  A  spurious  genus  of 
limgi,  arising  from  Poritia  perttuot  the 
soridia  being  multiplied  at  the  expense  of 
the  fruit,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
obliterate  the  crust  altogether.  In  very 
old  specimens  the  crust  quite  vanishes, ' 
and  the  productions  are  then  referred  to 
Lepraria.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VARira   Liable  to  change— of  colour. 

VARNISH-TREE,  BLACK.  MeUmorrhaa 
vsiUUisgima.  — ,  FALSE.  Ailantua  glanr  \ 
dulMCL  —,  JAPAN.  Rhugvemieifera.  —, 
M ARTABAN.  Melanorrhcea  uritatissima. 
— ,  NEW  GRENADA.  ElOBogia  utUis,  -, 
STLHET.   BeTnecarptta  Anacardium. 

VARRONIA.  A  genus  of  BoTOffinac&it^ 
consisting  of  three  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  in  Tropical  America,  and  one  in 
Africa.  V.  rotundifolia  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Peruvian  deserts,  and  pro- 
duces a  fleshy  fruit,  which  fattens  poultry. 
The  Varronieu  are  bushes  or  small  trees, 
with  simple  ovate  or  nearly  orbicular 
leaves,    and    terminal    panicles    bearing 


genus  of  the  whole  famil> ,  iui«.  ui«  only  one 
which  possesses  any  ecouoiulral  value.  The 
fruit  of  several  species  is  Isrgely  employed 

I  by  confeettooers  to  flavour    chocolates 

I  creams  and  liqueurs,  under  the  name  by 
which  it  is  botanlcally  known.   The  best 

I  VMiillIa  is  the  produce  of  F.  planifoUa^  a 
native  of  Mexico,  but  several  other  South 

I  American  species  are  also  used.  About  flve 
or  six  cwts.  are  annually  Imported  Into  this 

,  country.   See  Plate  14,  fig  6.     L^.  a  HO 

VANTLLA.     The  thin  pnd-IIke  capsule 
of  Vanaia  plani/uUa  and  other  species. 
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much  used  for  flavouring  purposes.  — , 
CH  iOA.  The  Panama  name  for  the  fruit 
of  a  species  of  SobraUa.  — ,  CUBA.  Oritth 
niaDalea. 

VANILLOE&  A  sort  of  bastard  Vanilla 
obuined  from  VtmiUa  P<mpona. 

VANTANEA.  The  name  of  a  tree,  nap 
tive  of  Guiana,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Tiliaeetf.  The  leaves  are  entire  alternate, 
and  the  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs. 
Calyx  flve-cleft ;  petals  five,  inserted  on  a 
very  short  disk ;  stamens  numerous.  In- 
serted with  the  petals ;  ovary  surrounded 
by  a  disk ;  style  flliform.  The  fruit  is  un- 
described.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VANZET.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Gor- 
dia  abjfuiniea. 

VAQUETTB.    (Ft.)   Arum  maatlatum, 

VARAGOO.  The  TamU  name  for  MlUet, 
Panicum  mUiaeevM. 

VARAIRB.    (Fr.)    Feratrum. 

VARANA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Gar- 
lic Pear,  Cratava  Tapia. 

VARANGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Pos- 
palum  frumerUaeeum. 

VAREC.    (Fr.)    FueuB. 

VARECA.  The  name  of  a  Cingalese 
plant  of  which  little  Is  known,  except  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  a  six-sided  one-celled 
berry,  placed  upon  a  six-lobed  disk,  and 
surmounted  by  a  short  spine.  The  genus 
is  referred  to  Peut^loraeem,      [M.  T.  M.] 
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hierhly  ornamental  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  flve-toothed  striate  and  near- 
ly bell-shaped ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
the  stamens  arie  five  in  number  and  exsert- 
ed;  and  thefrult  a  fleshy  drupe,  including  a 
two  to  four-celled  nut,  each  cell  containing 
one  seed.  [B.  S.3 

VARSAR.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  the  aro- 
matic seeds  of  Cleome  pentaphylla. 

YASA.  The  tubes  which  occur  In  the 
Interior  of  plants,  and  serve  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sap  or  air.  V.lntieis  and  pro- 
pria are  names  given  to  the  milk-vessels 
or  cinenchyma ;  V.  spiralia^  chymifera,  an^ 
spiroidea  are  spiral  vessels  ;  V.  scalarifor- 
inia,  annuUUa,  and  moniliformia  are  modi- 
fled  spiral  vessels  or  ducts ;  V.  porosa  and 
punctata  are  the  dotted  vessels  which  con- 
stitute bothrenchyma ;  and  V.  exhalantia 
are  the  stomates. 

VA8C0A.  The  two  South  African  plants 
to  which  this  generic  name  was  given  by 
M.  De  Candolle  are  now  by  most  botanists 
referred  to  Rafnia,  of  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  form  a  section,  characterised  by 
the  flowers  having  the  lower  or  keel-petals 
blunt  instead  of  beaked  as  in  the  true 
Ba/nias,  and  by  their  leaves  clasping  the 
stem.  Both  species  are  shrubs  from  two 
to  five  feet  high,  with  simple  roundish 
heart-shaped  leaves,  placed  alternately 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  and 
oppositely  upon  the  upper;  the  latter  l>ear- 
Ing  clusters  of  yellow  pea-shaped  flowers 
in  their  axils— the  genus  belonging  to  the 
pea-flowered  section  of  LegurninotCB. 

The  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Call  V.  amplexicaulis  Zoethout-boschje 
or  Liquorlce-bush,  on  account  of  its  roots 
tasting  like  liquorice,  for  which  they  are 
a  good  substitute.  A  decoction  of  them 
is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrh  and 
disorders  of  the  chest ;  while  a  similar 
preparation  of  the  other  species  (F.  per/o- 
liata)  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is 
considered  serviceable  in  various  forms  of 
dropsy.  [A.  8.J 

VASCULAR,  VA8CUL0SE.  Containing 
spiral  vessels  or  their  modiflcations. 

VASCULAR  SYSTEM.  All  that  part  of 
the  interior  structure  of  a  plant  into  whose 
composition  spiral  vessels  or  their  modi- 
flcations enter. 

VA80ULUM.  A  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 
Also  a  case  in  which  botanists  place  their 
freshly-gathered  specimens,  when  on  a 
journey. 

VASE-SHAPED.  Formed  like  a  flower- 
pot. 

VASIFORM  TISSUE.  Ducts,  that  is 
tubes  having  the  appearance  of  spiral  ves- 
sels and  bothrenchyma. 

VATAIREA.  The  name  of  a  tree  of  the 
papilionaceous  subdivision  of  the  Legumi- 
nosa,  having  the  leaves  unequally  pinnate, 
and  grey  beneath ;  and  the  pod  leathery 
roundish  compressed,  brown,  grooved  at 
the  margins,  indeblscent,  and  containing  a 


large  flattened  seed.  The  flower  is  not  de- 
scribed. The  seeds  of  V.guianensis  are  said 
te  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  lard,  as  an 
ointment  in  cases  of  ringworm  and  other 
skin-diseases.  The  tree  Is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  native  of  Guiana.       [M.  T.  M.] 

VATERIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
Dipterocarpacece,  comprising  certain  Indian 
trees,wbose  flowers  are  of  awhitisli  colour, 
and  borne  on  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
They  have  aflve-parted  calyx  (the  segments 
of  which  occasionally  enlarge  as  the  fruit 
ripens),  five  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  a  three-valved  somewhat  spongy 
fruit  containing  a  single  seed,  and  par- 
tially Invested  by  the  reflexed  calyx. 

Y.  indica  yields  a  useful  gum-resin,  call- 
ed Indian  Copal,  Plney  Varnish,  White  | 
Dammer,  or  Gumanlne.  The  resin  Is  pro-  I 
cured  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree,  so 
that  the  juice  may  flow  out  and  become 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
employed  In  India  as  a  varnish  for  car- 
riages, pictures,  &c.  On  the  Malabar  Coast 
it  Is  made  use  of  In  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  which  bum  with  a  clear  light  and 
an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  do  not  require 
snuffing.  The  Portuguese  employ  the  I 
lesln  Instead  of  incense.  Ornaments  are 
fashioned  from  It  under  the  name  of  amber. 
Medicinally  it  Is  employed  in  rheumatic 
and  other  affections.  The  seeds  are  used 
to  obviate  nausea;  while  the  timber  is  in 
request  for  building  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VATICA.  A  genus  nearly  allied  in  bo- 
tanical structure  and  other  points  to 
Valeria.  It  consists  of  Indian  trees, 
abounding  in  resin.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  The 
flve  segments  of  the  calyx  become  ulti- 
mately enlarged  and .  leaf-like,  and  sur- 
mount the  leathery  of  woody  fruit,  which 
conuins  a  single  seed,  and  opens  partially 
by  two  valves.  F.  Tumbugaia  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  resin,  and  Its  timber,  like  that 
of  some  allied  species,  is  valued  for  con- 
structive purposes.  [M.  T.  M.J 

VAUBIER.   (Pr.)   Sakea. 

VAUCHERIA.  A  genus  of  green-spored 
AlgoB,  named  after  the  celebrated  Genevan 
botanist  Vaucher,  belonging  to  the  natural 
or^cr  Siphonece^  characterised  by  simple  or 
slightly  and  irregularly-branched  threads 
producing  short  lateral  curved  antherldia, 
which  yield  a  multitude  of  minute  sper- 
matozoids  (which  move  about  by  means 
of  two  long  cilia),  and  cysts  In  which  a 
single  zoospore  variously  cliiate  is  formed 
after  impregnation.  The  species  occur  on 
mud  or  stones  In  salt  or  fresh  water, 
forming  generally  dense  spongy  dark- 
green  tufts,  or  upon  the  naked  soil  in 
fields  and  gardens,  where  they  present  a 
web  of  matted  threads.  One  or  two  are 
very  troublesome  in  greenhouses,  by  run- 
ning over  the  soil  In  pots  which  contain 
delicate  seedlings.  The  changes  In  the 
spores  produced  by  impregnation,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  surrounding 
membrane,  have  been  closely  observed  by 
Pringsheim,  whose  observations  should  be 
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;  comparrd  with  tlio««  of  Tburet  on  the  !m- 

{>re(matlon  of  the  sporet  In  Pneug.  Little 
8  Icnown  of  exotic  species,  as  It  Is  schroeljr 
possible  to  rec4>gnise  them  from  dried 
spertmens,  which  los«  ail  their  distinctive 
ciiaracterlstlca.  [M.J.  R] 

VArgrULINTA.  a  genu  of  Botaeeat, 
comprising  a  Mexican  tree,  with  entire 
■aw-toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  wliite 
flowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  hemi- 
spherical, lu  limb  flve-iMirted ;  petals  five : 
Btiimens  fifteen  to  twenty.  Inserted  with 
the  peuls  Into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
ovary  flve-celled :  styles  Ave.  distinct ;  stig- 
mas capiute:  fruit  capsular  flve-valved, 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx  ;  seeds 
ten,  wluged  above.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VAUTHIERA.  A  genas  of  cyperaceous 
plaiiM  belouKlng  to  the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
rporetB.  Inflorescence  la  crowded  splkelets; 
locales  imbricated  si»ithe-like  one -flowered, 
the  exterior  ones  empty;  stjuuens  three; 
nut  bluntly  triquetrous.  V.  auatrali*,  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  U  the  only  species 
described.  [D.  aij 

VACTA5.    Abelmoachu9  eteulentus. 

VAV.«A,  A  genus  of  JieHacetr,  peculiar 
to  the  Tonga  and  Peejee  Islands,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  species,  both  trees  of 
middle  size,  having  alternate  and  (unlike 
most  Mrliacftr)  simple  leaves.  The  flowers 
sre  paniculate  and  white;  the  calyx  is 
four  to  seven-cleft;  the  petals  short  free, 
and  four  to  seven  In  number ;  the  fruit  a 
round  three  to  fuur-celled  berry.    iB.  a] 

VEGETABLE.  Of  the  nature  of  a  plant. 
Also  applied  iu  a  special  sense  to  any  es- 
culent plant. 

VEGETABLE  BRIMSTONE.  Lycopo- 
dlum  powder. 

VEGETABLE  GOLD.  An  add  extracted 
from  the  roou  of  Trtxi*  Pipixahuac. 

VEGETABLE  HAIR.  TiUandHa  umeoi- 
deM. 

VEGETABLE  IVORT.  The  albumen  of 
the  nut  of  Phytelephas  maerocarpa. 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  That  *l vision 
of  orgMuic  nature  which  comprises  plants 

VEGETABLE  LEATHER.  Euphorbia 
punicea.  , 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  The  Succade 
Gourd,  a  variety  of  Cueurbita  Pepo;  albo 
Persea  gratisHma. 

VEGETABLE  SHEEP.    Saordia  eximia. 

VEGETABLE  SILK.  A  cotton-like  ma- 
terial obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  auh 
rista  gpeeioKO. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW.  A  fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  SHllingia  $a>i/era, 
Vateria  indica^  and  other  plants. 

VEGETABLE  WAX.  A  ceraceous  ex- 
cretion obtained  from  different  pnrts  of 
various  plants,  as  the  coating  on  the 
f r u  1  ts  of  Myrica  eeri/era.  I 


VEGETATE.  To  grow,  after  the  manner 
of  a  plant. 

VEGETATION.  A  term  applied  to  plants 
In  general. 

VEILED.   The  same  as  VeUte. 

VEILLEU8E.  (Fr.)  Colchicum  autum- 
nalt, 

VEINED.  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the 
parendiyma  of  a  leaf. 

VEINING.    The  arrangement  of  veins. 

VEINLE8S.    Having  no  veins. 

VEINLET&    Veins  of  the  smallest  size. 

VEINS.  The  flbrovascular  tissue  of 
leaves,  through  which  sap  is  carried  into 
the  parenchyma.  Costal  or  primary  veins 
are  such  as  spring  from  the  midrib;  ex- 
ternal vein*  are  those  next  the  edge. 

VEITCHIA.  This  name  was  originally 
proposed  by  Herbert  for  Barbacenia  aquu- 
mata.  It  has  since  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  a  curious  Japanese  conifer,  of 
which  imperfect  specimens  only  wen? 
available  for  examination;  but  this  has 
now  been  shown  by  Professor  Oliver  to  be 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  condition  of 
some  Japanese  conifer,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.         [T.  M.] 

VELAMB  DO  CAMPO.  Croton  cawpea- 
trit. 

VELAR.    (Pr.)    Erysimum. 

VELARET.    (Ft.)    Sisymbrium  Irio. 

VELATE.  Partially  concealed  from 
view ;  veiled. 

VELEZIA.  A  small  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
laceee,  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  Tunica,  but  has  a  more 
slender  calyx,  and  almost  always  only  five 
stamens.  They  are  annuals,  with  squarrose- 
ly  and  dicbotomously-branching  stems, 
linear  subulate  opposite  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary axillary  red  flowers  on  short  rigid 
peduncles.  [j.  T.  S.] 

VELLA.  A  genns  of  Cruciferoe,  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
consisting  of  erect  pilose  shrubs,  with 
obovate  leaves,  and  erect  subterminal 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  pouch  is 
two-valved  ovate  compressed,  crowned  by 
the  [terslstent  style ;  seeds  one  or  two  in 
each  cell.  [J.  T.  S.] 

VELLANGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Wood  Apple,  Feronia  elephantum. 

VELLEJA.  A  genus  of  Australian  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  Ooodeniacece,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  three  to  four-leaved  un- 
equal calyx,  by  the  corolla-tube  being  split 
at  the  end  with  a  two-lipped  limb,  by  the 
distinct  anthers  and  undivided  stigma,  and 
by  the  presence  of  a  gland  between  the  two 
front  stamens.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Euthales.  [T.  M.] 

VELLOMARDOO.  An  Indian  wood, 
Terminalia  alata. 
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VELLOZIA.  A  genus  of  HoEmodoracece, 
chiefly  Brazilian,  having  leafy  dichoto- 
mously-branclied  stems,  bearing  linear  or 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  arranged  either 
spirally  or  in  three  rows,  rarely  in  a  dl- 
Btichous  manner.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white  blue  or  violet,  and  solitary.  The  peri- 
anth-tube isconnate  with  theovary,  its  timb 
six-parted  and  cam  pan  u  late ;  the  stamens 
are  sometimes  six  in  number  free,  some- 
times indefinite  and  collected  in  clusters. 
The  ovary  is  inferior  three-celled,  the  style 
triquetrous  and  tripartit«,  and  the  stigma 


Yellozia  compacta. 

capltately  trigonous.  The  capsule  is  sub- 
globose,  with  numerous  seeds.  There  are 
two  groups  included  In  the  genus  :  Xero- 
phyta,  which  are  those  with  six  free  sta- 
mens; and  Vellozia  proper,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four,  in  three  or  six  phalanges, 
naked  or  coalescent  with  scales  at  the  base. 
These  plants  are  so  abundant  as  to  give  a 
character  to  the  dry  mountain  regions  of 
Brazil.  V.  compacta  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  family.  [T.  M.] 

VELLUa  The  stipe  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

VELONIA.  The  acorns  of  Qucreua  ^i- 
lops. 

VELOTE.    (Fr.)    Dilltoynia. 

VELTHEIMIA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  comprises 
bulbous  herbs,  with  lanceolate  undulated 
leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  usually  fawn-coloured  and 
white  or  green.  The  perianth  is  cylin- 
drical tubular,  with  a  very  short  six- 
toothed  limb.  The  capsule  is  three-winged, 
the  seeds  subsolitary  in  each  cell,  with  a 
hard  black  seed-coat.  V.  viridifoHa  and 
V.  glauca  are  sometimes  cultivated,  nnd 
are  tolerably  hardy.  ,     [J.  T.  S.] 

VELUM.  The  annulus  of  certain  fungals. 

VELUMEN.  The  velvety  coating  form- 
ed over  some  leaves,  by  short  soft  hairs. 

VELUTINOUS.  Velvety;  having  a  hairy 


surface,  which  in  texture  resembles  velvet, 
as  iu  Rochea  coccinea. 

VELVET-BUR.    Pnva  echinata. 

VELVET-FLOWER.  Amaranthtta  can- 
datus. 

VELVET-LEAP.  Cissawpelos  Pareira; 
also  Sida  Abutilon  and  Lavatera  arborea, 

VELVET-SEED.    Guettarda  elliptica. 
VELVETY.    The  same  as  Velutinous. 
VELVOTE  PAUSSE.    (Fr.)  Linaria  spu- 
ria.   — VRAIE.    Linaria  Elabine. 

VENiE.    The  Veins  of  plants. 

VENATICA,  or  VINATICO.  One  of  the 
shipbuilding  woods  recognised  at  Lloyds  ; 
a  course  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  in 
Madeira  from  Persea  indica. 

VENATION.  The  arrangement  of  veins 
in  a  leaf  or  other  organ. 

VENEPICIUM.  Plants  like  animals  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  poisonous  sub- 
stances, whether  In  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
form,  and  it  often  becomes  a  matter  of 
considerable  Importance  on  civil  trials  to 
be  a])le  to  give  accurate  information  on  the 
subject.  Where  poisons  in  a  solid  form 
are  liable  to  rapid  dissolution,  where  a 
strong  solution  is  present,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere highly  impregnated  with  gaseous 
elements,  rapid  destruction  will  take  place; 
but  a  more  gradual  decay  may  be  produced 
by  the  constant  presence  of  noxious  mat- 
ter, as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  trees 
in  large  towns,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  extensive  gas  or  other  chemical  works. 
The  taint  may  be  communicated'  imme- 
diately, by  admission  of  the  noxious  air, 
through  the  ))reathing  pores  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  absorption  from  the  soil.  In  some 
(ases,  as  in  subjection  to  the  fumes  of 
ignited  brimstone,  death  is  almost  imme- 
diate. 

Poisons  sometimes  affect  the  Irritability 
of  plants,  asin  the  repression  of  the  curious 
motions  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
Fungi  are  in  some  cases  uj'aflected  by 
poisons  whicli  would  destroy  phoenogams. 
They  appear,  for  instance,  in  tan-pits, 
where  no  phsenogam  could  exist,  and  many 
moulds  are  developed  in  solutions  of  poi- 
sonous metallic  salts,  as  of  copper  arsenic 
and  mercury.  The  metal  is  sometimes  de- 
posited on  the  tljreads  in  a  solid  form  by 
a  sort  of  electrotyping.  Plants  also  are 
sometimes  injured  by  substances  which  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  others.  Rho- 
dodendrons, for  Instance,  have  an  antipa- 
thy to  lime,  as  is  sometimes  curiously  evi- 
denced in  Wales,  in  districts  where  geologi- 
cal formations  abounding  in  or  destitute 
of  lime  happen  to  be  contiguous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VENGAT.  An  Indian  name  for  the  as- 
tringent gum-resin  of  Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium, 

VENIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Cape  herbs,  of 
the  family  Compositcp.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally somewhat  woolly  ;  the  involucre  is 
bell-shaped,   ;mci   consists   of    numerous 
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letdy  scales  ouuide,  the  Inner  ones  being 
meiiibnuious ;  the  receptacle  Is  flat,  usually 
destttute  of  scales ;  the  corollas  of  the  ray 
llgulate,  female,  those  of  the  disk  tubular, 
perfect.  The  arhenes  are  smooth,  each 
with  three  dorsal  wings,  the  two  side  ones 
with  Infolded  margins,  and  larger  than 
the  central  one,  which  Is  straight.  Pappus 
none,  ur  of  four  small  scales.     [M.  T.  M.] 

VENIVEL.    CoaciniumfeneBtraium. 

VENOSE.  Having  many  branched  veins, 
as  In  reticulated  leaves.  Indirectly  venose 
Is  when  lateral  veins  are  combined  within 
the  margin,  and  emit  other  little  veins. 

VENTEN  ATI  A.  The  only  known  species 
of  this  genus  of  Temstrnmincete  is  a  native 
of  Benin,  on  the  coast  of  Western  Tropical 
Africa.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  and  has  egg- 
shaped  taper-pointed  stalked  glaucous 
leaves,  and  large  scarlet  flowers,  Iiaving  a 
trilobed  calyx,  eleven  or  twelve  spread- 
ing oblong  petals  blunt  at  the  top  and 
Uttering  to  the  base,  numerous  free  sta- 
mf>n8,  a  flve-celled  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ascending  ovules  attached  to  the 
central  angle,  and  a  simple  long  style  bear- 
ing a  somcwliat  flve-Iobed  stigma.  [A.  S.] 

YENTILA60.  A  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  words  ventilo  '  to  blow '  and  ago  *  to 
drive  away,'  given  to  a  small  genus  of 
Bhamnaceeg,  in  consequence  of  Its  fruits 
terminating  in  an  oblong  flat  thin  wing,  by 
I  means  of  which  they  are  scattered  by  the 
j  wind.  These  fruits  are  one-seeded  woody 
nuts,  seated  upon  or  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent base  of  the  calyx.  The  species  all 
belong  to  the  tropics  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere," and  are  tall  climbing  shrubs  with 
stiff  woody  branches,  and  alternate  short- 
stalked  leathery  feather- veined  leaves, 
which  are  marked  on  the  upper  side  with 
close  transverse  velnlets.The  flowers  grow 
in  small  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  and 
have  a  spreading  flve-cleft  calyx,  five  pe- 
tals, as  many  stamens,  and  a  twivcelled 
ovary  immersed  In  the  flat  fleshy  disk,  and 
terminating  upwards  in  two  short  conical 
styles  or  stigmas. 

V.  maderaHpcUana,  a  common  plant  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  found 
also  in  Tenasserlm,  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tive dyers  of  Mysore  for  producing  an 
orange-red  dye.  Another  Indian  species, 
V.  ccUyculata,  a  native  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  India,  has  until  recently 
been  confounded  with  r.  maderaspatana, 
and  is  probably  equally  serviceable  for  dye- 
ing purposes.  [A.  &] 

VENTRAL.  Belonging  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  anything,  as  a  vertical  section, 
which  is  the  line  running  down  the  front 
of  a  carpel  on  the  side  next  the  axis. 

VENTRICOSE.  Swelling  unequally  on 
one  side,  as  the  corolla  of  many  labiate 
and  personate  plants. 

VENULwE  PROPRIiE.  The  velnlets 
which  first  leave  the  costal  or  primary 
veins. 

VENUS*  BATH.    Dipaacus  gylvestris :  so 


named  from  water  collecting  in  the  eon- 
nate  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves. 


Scandiz  PeeUnr^teaaU. 
DUmaa  wud- 


VE2nJ8'  COMB. 

VENUS'    FLYTRAP. 
pula. 

VENUS'  HAIR.       Adkmtwm  C^f/Obu- 
wneru. 

VENUS'   LOOKING^SLASS. 
8peculi0n. 

VENUS'    NAVELWORT. 
Itni/olia.  < 

VEPRIS.  A  genus  of  SuUuta,  compria- 
Ing  a  small  tree  native  of  the  ManrlUas. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  tfae 
males  and  females  on  the  ends  of  diiEnent 
branches.  The  calyx  is  short,  foor-ported ; , 
petals  four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  spread- 
ing. In  the  males  are  eight  stamens,  those  ] 
opposite  to  the  petals  being  dwarfer  than  < 
the  rest,  all  Inserted  on  a  short  stalk  ssp- 
I  porting  the  four  rudimentary  ovaries.  Ii 
tlie  females  the  ovaries  are  placed  on  a 
short  gland-like  eighMobed  stalk,  or  gyoo- 
I  phore  surrounded  by  eight  minute  scales. 
I  The  fruit  is  fleshy  dotted,  fonr-furrowed 
and  four-celled.  The  generic  name  isderi?- 
ed  from  the  Greelt  vqpres,  a  *  briar'  or 
•bramble.'  pLT.M.3 

I  VERATRIA,  or  VERATRINE.  An  acrid 
I  alkaline  principle  found  in  VeninM  and 
Aaagrcea. 

I     VERATRUM.     A  gePQS  of  perennial 

[  herbs,  natives  of  mouutainoua  region*  ot 

Europe  and  North  America.    The  genua  b 

I  included  In  the  order  JfeZanfAocwe,  wd 

I  comprifes  plants  with  creeping  roots,  erert 

stalks,  ovHte  pointed  leaves,  and  panlrles 

of  polygamous  flowers.    The  perianth  has 


six  spre 
there  a 
base  of 
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transversely;  and  the  capsule  Is  thrL>e- 
homed.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerfully  acrid  properties.  The  one 
best  known  is  V.  aMntm,  called  White  Helle- 
bore, although  it  has  little  in  common 
with  the  true  hellebore  iHelleborm)  except 
acridity.  The  rootstocks  of  V.  album  are 
collected  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  for 
medicinal  purposes.  They  are  extremely 
acrid,  and  i u  poisonous  doses  produce  In- 
flanin]Mt<Tn  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
ana  ilnally  insensibility  and  death.  The 
■drug  is  rarely  employed  In  this  country. 
Its  effects  seem  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  veratria,  an  acrid  alkaline  substance 
(see  AsAOR^A).  Gardeners  make  use  of 
F.  albwn  powdered  to  destroy  caterpillars. 
V.  virtde,  a  North  American  species,  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  but  seems  rather  less 
powerful  than  the  European  plant.  Besides 
those  above  mentioned,  other  species  are 
in  cultivation,  many  of  them  handsome  ob- 
jects when  in  bloom.  Although  contain- 
ing so  powerful  a  poison,  slugs  and  snails 
seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  these  plants.  CM.  T.  M.3 

TERBAOHINA.  The  Mexican  name  of 
Phytolacca  octandra. 

VERBASCITM.  The  Mullein  genus  Is 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  in  the 
tribe  VerbascecB,  and  indeed  from  almost 
the  entire  order  of  Scrophulariacece,  by 
having  five  fertile  stamens.  Its  flowers 
have  a  deeply  flve-cleft  or  five-parted  calyx, 
a  very  short-tubed  corolla  with  Ave  broad 
rounded  slightly  unequal  lobes,  stamens 
with  all  the  filaments  woolly  or  the  two 
lower  ones  smooth,  and  a  thicklsli  style 
flattened  towards  the  point.  The  genus  is 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
An  immense  number  of  species  have  been 
described,  but  many  of  them  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bentham,  merely  varieties, 
though  he  himself  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  eighty-three  true  species  and  nine 
doubtful  ones.  Six  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  Tliey  are  tall  erect  strong-growing 
herbs,  usually  lasting  for  two  years, 
and  are  frequently  covered  all  over  with 
thick  WOOL  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
coarse  and  more  or  less  toothed,  the 
root-leaves  very  large  and  stalked,  while 
those  of  the  stem  become  gradiially  small- 
er towards  the  summit,  and  have  no  dis- 
tinct stalks.  The  yellow  brown  purple 
or  rarely  white  flowers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  are  succeeded  by  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fruits,  which  split  through  the 
partition  into  two  valves. 

The  thick  woolly  leaves  of  V.  Thapsiis, 
the  Great  Mullein,  have  a  mucilaginous 
bitterish  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is 
employed  in  domestic  practice  in  catarrhs 
and  diarrhoea.  They  are  also  used  as  emol- 
lient applications  to  hard  tumours,  and  In 
pulmonary  complaints  In  cattfe— hence  one 
of  Its  popular  names  is  Bullock's  Lung- 
wort. The  ancient  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
used  the  leaves  as  lamp-wlcks,  while  the 
Romans,  who  called  the  plant '  candelaria,' 
dipped  Its  stalks  In  suet  to  bum  at  fune- 


rals. The  English  name,  Hig-taper  or  High- 
Uper,  appears  to  allude  to  a  similar  use. 
This  was  a  famous  plant  with  the  witches 
of  old,  whence  It  has  sometimes  been 
called  Hag-taper.  [A.  &J 

VERBENACE^   {Vitices,  Verbene^).  An 
order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
leaves  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  usually 
opposite  without  stipules,  and  flowers  In 
terminal  spikes  heads  or  panicles,  or  in 
opposite  cymes  or  clusters.    They  closely 
resemble  Labiata  In  their  tubular  or  campa- 
nulate  calyx,  in  their  corolla  being  for  the 
most  part  irregularly  flve-lobed.  In  their 
;  stamens  being  either  two  or  four  in  pairs, 
,  and  Ip  their  two  or  four  ovules  being  en- 
I  closed  in  as  many  cells ;  but  they  differ  in 
their  ovary,  which  Is  not  lobed,  and  has  a 
terminal  style.    They  also  rarely  have  the 
aromatic  properties  of  Labiatce,  the  upper 
I  leaves  are  occasionally  alternate,  the  ovules 
are  not  always  erect,  and  the  fruit  rarely 
separates  Into  distinct  seed-like  nuts. 
I     The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  tropi- 
cal or  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
,  Southern   Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
.  found  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  or  North 
1  America.    They  are  distributed  into  above 
forty  genera,  arranged  in  three  principal 
tribes :— 1.  Verbenea,  with  a  racemose  spl- 
,  cate  or  capitate  inflorescence  and  erect 
ovules ;  sixteen  genera,  of  which  Verbena, 
I  Lippia,  and  Lantana  are  the  most  nume- 
rous in  species.    To  this  tribe  should  also 
'  be   referred    Phryma,  a  curious    North 
American  and  Asiatic  herb  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convolute  cotyledons  of  Its 
'  seeds,   some  botanists  separate  Into  an 
,  order   by    Itself     called    Ph.rymacece.—2. 
Viteait  with  a  cymose  Inflorescence  and 
'  laterally-attached  ovules;  this  comprises 
twenty  genera,  amongst  which  the  most 
;  Important  are  Tectona,(7aUicaf7>a,C7eroden- 
,  dron,  and  Vitex.—i.  Avicennieee,  with  pen- 
dulous ovules,  confined  usually  to   the 
genus  Avicennia,  but  which  might  well 
I  include  the  Mj/oporaeecB,  which  most  beta- 
I  nists  regard  as  a  distinct  order. 

VERBENA.  A  genus  of  Ferbmocetp,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species  of  herbs  or 
.  shrubs  scattered  over  the  tropical  and 
I  subtropical  regions  of  the  world,  being 
specially  abundant  in  America  and  rarer  in 
Asia.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  ses- 
'  slle  bracteated  flowers.  In  single  or  often 
panlcled  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  The 
calyx  Is  tubular  and  flve-toothed,  with  one 
of  the  teeth  often  shorter  than  the  rest;  the 
corolla  also  tubular,  straight  or  more  gene- 
rally curved,  with  a  spreading  limb,  some- 
what unequally  flve-cleft ;  the  stamens  in- 
cluded, the  upper  pair  sometimes  without 
anthers ;  the  style  slender,  and  the  stigma 
capitate.  The  ripe  fruit  splits  Into  two  or 
four  seed-like  nutlets,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  [W.  C] 

Various  species  of  this  genus  and  innu- 
merable varieties  are  extensively  culti- 
vated for  their  fragrance  and  beauty ;  but 
the  remarkable  virtues  which  the  common 
Verbena  was  In  olden  times  reputed  to 
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poMCM  arc  npiiarentljr  iniastnary.  Tlie 
common  luune  of  V.  offMnaUa,  Verrain  or 
Vervein,  our  onlj  native  species,  is  derived 
from  the  Celtic  ferfetuit  from  fer '  to  drive 
away  *  and  faen  *  a  stone.'-  tlie  herb  baviny 
been  much  used  In  affections  of  the 
bladder,  and  particularly  in  calculus,  per- 
haps for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  Is 
usually  found  growlnn  amongst  rubbish 
or  in  stony  places.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly held  in  graU  repute,  like  those  of 
the  Buphratia  or  eyebright.  as  a  remedy 
for  defective  vision;  in  bi>th  cases  the 
pretty  bright-eyed  corolla  waa  supposed 
to  point  to  their  uses. 

Verrein  has  ever  been  held  to  be  *  an 
herb  of  grace,'  and  so  highly  was  It  es- 
teemed tliat  people  are  said  to  have  worn 
It  about  the  person— a  correspondent  In 
NoUt  and  Queriet  says,  as  a  remedy  against 
blasts,  but  we  have  been  taught  also  for 
general  good  luck ;  though  to  make  it  pro- 
perly effective,  so  says  the  correspondent 
just  referred  to,— 

*  When  they  gather  it  for  this  purpose, 
flrste  they  crosne  the  herlie  with  their 
hand,  and  then  they  bicsse  it  thus : 

Bsllowad  bt  thou,  Yrrtretn 


At  ihoa  ffowwt  oo  th«  froond, 
'or  In  th«  Mount  of  Calvary, 
Tbrr*  thou  wm  tnt  found. 


TkoQ  healodat  our  terlonr  Jwns  ChrUt, 
And  Mauoehedst  Hit  bl««ding  wound ; 

In  tbo  namcor  Fathor,  Son,  and  Holy  Obott, 
I  uke  the*  from  the  groond !  * 

We  doubt  whether  botanists  will  agree 
as  to  the  locality  just  given  for  Vervein, 
but  in  America  are  several  species  from 
which  the  inllnite  varieties  of  our  garden 
Verbenas  have  been  derived.  [J.  B.] 

TERBBNA.  The  ^Itoysia  ctModora  is  the 
Lemon-scented  Verbena  of  the  gardens. 
The  Verbena  of  the  perfumers,  so  much 
prized  for  its  Icmon-like  scent.  Is  the  lemon- 
grass,  Andropogon  8clutHa$Uhua  or  A.  citra^ 
(urn.  from  which  the  *  oil  of  Terbeua '  is 
extracted. 

TBRBB8INA.  A  rather  extensive  Ame- 
rican genus  of  OoTnpotUcB,  the  type  of  one 
of  the  divisions  {Verbe$ine<e)  of  the  Urge 
tribe  &!n«ei<mid0(8.  It  is  characterised  by 
iu  flower-heads  being  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  composed  of  two  or  more  series 
of  scales,  the  florets  being  seated  on  a  flat 
or  convex  chaffy  disk  or  receptacle ;  by  the 
stylo-branches  being  fringed  towards  the 
top,  and  ending  in  conical  appendages ;  and 
also  by  the  frulU  or  achenes  being  flat- 
tened and  generally  winged  at  the  edges, 
and  furnished  with  two  stiff  awns  at  the 
top.  The  species  vary  from  herbs  to 
shrubs  or  even  small  trees,  sometimes 
growing  as  high  as  twenty  feet ;  and  have 
toothed  or  pinnately-lohed  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  yellow  or  rarely  white 
flowers;  sometimes  the  ray  florets  are 
white,  and  the  rest  pale-yellow.  Very  few 
possess  any  interest  beyond  the  botanical 
characters.  The  Raro-til  of  India  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is 
frequently  found  mentioned  under  the 
name  V.  $ativa  in  modem  botanical  works, , 


though  long  ago  separated  under  tbe  name 
of  GuixoHa  oU^era.  The  Mexicans  use  a  de- 
coction of  the  Capitaneja  (F.  Capitan^a), 
as  a  vulnerary,  applying  it  to  the  sores 
caused  by  the  saddle  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  mules.  SeeGuizoTiA.  CA.SJ 

VKRDAN.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

VERDIAN.    (Pr.)    Salix  manandra. 

VERDIGRI&GRSBN.  Deep  green,  with 
a  mixture  of  blue. 

VERDOLB.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

VERDURE  DB  MER.  (Pr.)  Pyrola  ro- 
tundi/olia. 

VERGE  DB  JAOOR  (Pr.)  Asphodebu 
tuberonu.  —  DE  PASTEUR.  Dipsaeua 
piUmu.  —  0*011.  SoUdago  virga  aurea. 
—  SANGUINE.    Comtts  winguinta, 

VERGERETTE,orVERGEROLLE.  (PrJ 
Erigtnm. 

VERQNE,  or  VERNE.  (Pr.)  AVmu  gUt- 
tiHO$a. 

VERMICULAR.  Worm-shaped  ;  thick, 
and  almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  In  differ- 
ent places,  as  the  roots  of  Polygonum  BU- 
torta  and  the  spadix  of  AiUhurium  Scher- 
terianwn.  Ii 

VERMILLON-PLANTE.  (JFr.)Phiftolacea.  ' , 

VERNALIS,  VERNU&     Appearing  In  !, 
the  spring  of  the  year.  j  | 

VERNATION.    The  manner  In   which    l 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud. 

VERNIC!OSE.  CJovered  with  a  natural 
varnish.  , 

VERNIMBOK.  (Pr.)  The  Pemambuco  ' 
dyewood. 

VERNIS    DU   CANADA.      (Pr.)      Bhns  ' 
radicaru.    -  DU  JAPON.    Ailantus  glavr 
dulosuM.    —  DE  LA  CHINE.    CaU/phjfUum 
Augia. 

VERNIX.    Thuja  artictdata. 

VERNONELLA.  A  somewhat  shrubby 
herbaceous  plant  of  th e  CompositcB.  It  Is  a 
native  of  Natal,  and  has  linear  sessile 
leaves,  solitary  terminal  heads  of  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  hemispherical  Involucre 
of  numerous  membranous  coloured  scales, 
the  outer  of  which  are  oblong,  irregularly 
notched,  the  inner  more  lanceolate.  The 
receptAcle  is  somewhat  convex  scaleless, 
pitted ;  corol  la  regularly  fl  ve-clef  t ;  branch- 
es of  the  style  awl-shaped,  hispid  ;  fruits 
cylindrical,  hairy ;  pappus  In  two  rows,  the 
outer  serrated.the  Inner  feathery.  [M.T.M.] 

VERNONIACEiE.  One  of  the  large 
tril)es  of  Compo8iUe,  characterised,  with 
few  exceptions,  by  alternate  leaves,  ray  less 
flower-heads,  and  long  subulate  stlgmatic 
branches  to  the  style.  The  species  are 
numerous  In  America,  with  a  few  others 
dispersed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World. 

VBRNONIA  One  of  the  most  extensive 
genera  of  the  large  order  QrnipoaitcBt  and 
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he  type  of  the  tribe  Vemoniaeeoe,  cha- 
tctcrised  by  bavin)?  a  cyliudrical  style, 
flth  tapering  branchea  covered  all  over 
rith  bristles.  It  has  a  wide  geoKraphical 
ange,  its  representatives  occurring  In 
jogt  parts  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 
rorld,  Imt  aboundlntf  in  the  greatest  num- 
er  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Upwards 
f  400  species  are  described,  differing 
;reatly  in  habit  and  general  appearance, 
onie  being  "annual  and  others  perennial 
icrbs,  and  some  erect  and  others  climbing 
nrubs,  while  a  few  attain  the  size  of  small 
rees.  Their  leaves  are  alternate;  and 
heir  flower-heads  usually  In  terminal 
ymeaor  panicles,  each  head  consisting  of 
lameroua  (.or  rarely  of  only  a  few)  tubular 
^ual  perfect  florets,  generally  of  a  pur- 
ilish  or  blue  colour.  The  achenes  are 
Jiprular  rarely  cylindrical,  mostly  marked 
vith  parallel  longitudinal  raised  lines, 
lul  crowned  with  a  usually  double  pappus, 
onsistlng  of  an  Inner  series  of  hair-like 
tristles  surrounded  by  very  much  shorter 
caly  ones.  Very  few  of  these  plants  appear 
o  »>e  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  In 
k)uthem  India  a  solid  green-coloured  oil, 
>r  fat.  Is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
eedsof  V.atUhelmirUicatim  annual  species 
ommon  in  many  parts  of  that  country.  V. 
inerea  is  employed  medicinally  by  Hindoo 
lortors,  a  decoction  of  it  being  used  in 
Dtermittent  fevers.  [A.  8.] 

VERONICA.  A  large  genus  of  Scrophu- 
ariacea,  comprising  herbs  or  undershrubs 
videly  distributed  through  the  temperate 
md  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves 
ire  opposite  or  whorled  ;  and  the  flowers 
rrow  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
emes,  the  corolla  having  a  very  short  tube, 
nd  a  rotate  four-cleft  limb ;  the  stamens 
re  only  two  in  number ;  and  the  capsule 
s  flattened. 

The  species  are  numerous  and  omamen- 
al,  the  British  ones  being  all  herbaceous. 
Lmongthem  may  be  mentioned  V.apicata, 
rith  terminal  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  often 
ultivated  In  gardens.  V.  Anagallia  grows 
n  ditches,  and  has  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
xillary  clusters  of  flowers ;  and  V.  Becca- 
mtga  is  also  found  in  moist  places,  and  has 
ather  fleshy  blunt  leaves,  which  are  con- 
tdered  to  be  antiscorbutic  The  curious 
ame  of  this  pbint  seems  to  be  derived 
rum  tbe  old  word  beck  'a  rill  or  ditch,* 
nd  bung  'a  purse.'  V.  Chamadrya,  the 
lermander  Speedwell,  one  of  the  loveliest 
t  our  wild  flowers,  has  coarsely-toothed 
iaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  large  deep- 
lue  blossoms.  The  cultivated  species  are 
amerons,  many  of  them  being  handsome 
ardy  border  plants.  Some  of  the  New 
ealand  shrubby  kinds  (as  V.  salici/olia, 
oeeiosa,  HulkeuTia,  &c.)  are  particularly 
ftodsorae  as  greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

V^RONIQUE.  (Fr.">  Veronica,  —  DES 
ARDINIBRS.  Lychnis  Flos-aiculi.  — 
IBMET^LB,  or  PETIT  CHENE.  Veronica 
hanuedrys.  —  GERMANDREE.  Veronica 
leuerium. 
VBRPA.  A  genns  ot  Fungi,  closely  allied 


to  Morchella,  but  distinguished  by  the  cap 
being  hollow  or  inflated  below,  and  equally 
depreiised  all  round.  The  surface  is  nearly 
even  or  wrinkled,  but  never  pitted  as  In 
the  morels.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
and  two  only  have  been  gathered  in  this 
cx)untry.  Of  these  we  once  gathered  V. 
dtgitali/ormis  m  abuudance,  but  for  the 
last  twenty-flve  years  we  have  visited 
the  original  spot  annually  without  finding 
a  single  specimen.  Nothing  is  said  of  Its 
esculent  qualities,  but  it  is  probably  as 
wholesome  as  morels.  [M.  J.  B.J 

VERRUC.E.    Warts;  sessile  elevations 
of  a  glandular  nature. 

VERRUCIFORM.    Shaped  like  a  wart 

VERRUCARIiEI.    A  natural  order  of 
lichens  belonging  to  the  division  whose 


fruit  is  In  the  form  of  peritheclH  (Anffio- 

catpi).    These  are  scattered  and  immersed 

'  In  the  thallus,  whichis  continuous,  and  not 

I  furnished  with  any  distinct  fertile  pustules 

as  in  Trypetheleu    They  are  mostly  inhablt- 

'  ants  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  though  some- 

I  times  they  grow  on  the  hardest  rocks,  and 

occasionally  on  pebbles    constantly  Im- 

'  mersed  In  water.   The  typical  genus  Ver- 

!  mcaria  is  distinguished  from  Sphceriacei 

t  merely  by  the  thin  crust  producing  go- 

I  nidia.    In  cases  where  the  crust  has  va- 

I  niehed  or  is  abortive,  it  is  sometimes  difll- 

cult  to  distinguish  them.    Species  of  this 

order  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 

!  the  finest  are  inhabitants  of  the  Tropics, 

where  the  perithecia  sometimes  acquire  a 

considerable  size.     Those  who  wish    for 

I  information   respecting    British    species 

'  should  consult  Leighton's  work  on  Angio- 

!  carpous   Lichens,  published  by  the  Ray 

Society.    It  should  be  observed  that  the 

genus  Endolhia,  distinguished  from  VerrU' 

carta  by  its  naked  spores,  consists  mereiyof 

the  pycnldia  or  spermogonia  of  different 

sporidiiferouB  lichens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VERRUCOSE.  Covered  with  warts ;  tbe 
same  as  Tubercled. 

VERRUCULARIA.    The  name  of  a  Bra^ 

zllian  shrub  of  the  family  Malpighiaeecp. 

The  stipules  are  combined  Into  a  sheath 

surrounding  the  stem  ;  and  the  fiowersaro 

I  arranged  In  terminal  panicles,  and  are  of 

'  a  yellowish  colour.  The  calyx  is  deeply  five- 

!  cleft,  and  has  ten  glands:  the  petals  are 

[  five,  stalked  unequal ;  stamens  ten,  all  fer- 

I  tile,  the  anthers  provided  with  a  wart-Uke 

appendage  near  the  top :  ovarj*  threc-lobed, 

with  three  styles  ;  fruit  bursting  mto  six 

valves.   The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 

from   the  wart-like  excrescences  on   the 

anthers.  [M.T.M.] 

VEllRUCULOSB.  Covered  with  Uttle 
warts. 

VERSATILE.  Swinging  freely,  as  the 
oscillating  anthers  of  grasses. 

VERSCHAFPELTIA.  A  genus  of  Palma- 
cecE,  comprising  a  very  handsome  species, 
recently  introduced  Into  Europe  from  the 
island  of  Seychelles,  and  at  first  dlstin- 
gufshed  by  the  temporary  name  of  RegeUa 
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majtgtiM,  The  fniUU  globose  drnpareoot, 
with  the  tear  of  the  stifmii  ItMllnr ;  the 
endocarp  U  wnudy  and  ru^one;  the  teed 
erect,  with  rertical  fnrrowi;  the  albumen 
deniely  and  prufoandly  aiuutoroosanti- 
ntnlnate;  and  the  embryo  iMsilar,  erect. 
The  specie*,  called  V.  wpUndtda,  lias  a  simple 
erect  stem,  clothed  with  spreading  black 
needle-shaped  spines ;  and  the  fronds  are 
broad  and  entire,  with  the  apex  bifld,  and 
the  edges  serrated.  CT.MJ 

YtRTEBRATB.  Contracted  at  in tenrals. 
like  the  vertebra  of  anlmnU,  there  being 
an  arttcnlation  a(  each  contraction,  as  In 
someleares. 

▼VRTBX.   The  nunmifc  of  any  part. 

VBRTtCAL.  Placed  In  a  direction  from 
the  base  to  the  apex. 

VERTICIL.  A  whorl ;  a  ring  of  organs 
on  the  same  plane.  A  spicrious  verticil  is 
the  same  as  a  VertlcUlaster. 

VERTtCILLARIA.  The  name  of  a  Pe- 
mrian  tree,  constituting  a  genus  of  Clusui- 

I  CMF.    The  leaves  are  acuminate ;  the  flow- 

.  ers  perfect;  calyx  of  two  coloured  sepals; 

,  petals  four;  stamens  numerous.  In  many 
rows;  ovary  sessile,  three-celled;  stigma 

I  three-lobed,  concave ;  fruit  capsular,  ihree- 
valved,  three-seeded.    This  tree  yields  an 

:  abundance  of  balsamic  resin.    [M.  T.  M.] 

I  TBRTICILLASTBR.  A  ftUse  whorl  form- 
ed in  labUte  plants  by  the  presence  of 
'  short-stalked  or  sessile  cymes  In  the  axils 
'  of  opposite  leaves. 

I  VBRTI01LLATA  A  LlnnsMn  natural 
order  eqalvalent  to  the  more  modem  La- 
biaut. 

VBRT1CILLATB.  When  several  bodies 
form  a  ring  round  a  common  axis,  as  leaves 
round  a  stem,  or  the  sepals  petaU  and  sta- 
mens round  an  ovary. 

VBRTICORDt  A.  A  genus  of  Chamalaur 
eiaewr,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
South-western  Australia.  Their  leaves  are 
generally  crowded  small  heath-like;  and 
the  flowers  are  white  pink  or  yellow,  in 
I  terminal  corymbs,  each  flower  protected 
by  two  concave  bracts,  which  ultimately 
become  spreading,  and  sometimes  fall  oft. 
Calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  limb  flve- 
lobed.  the  lobes  palmately-divlded  and 
feathery ;  petals  five,  entire  or  palmately- 
divlded  ;  stamens  twenty,  ten  fertile,  ten 
sterile  alternating  with  the  fertile,  and 
having  strap-shaped  or  three-cleft  fila- 
ments: ovary  one-celled;  style  filiform; 
fruit  dry  one-celled,  one-seeded,  tndehl- 
soent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VERVAIN.  Verbena.  -.  BASTARD. 
Stachytarpha. 

VERVEINB.  (Fr.)  Verbena.  —  X  BOU- 
QUET or  DB  MIQUELON.  Verbena  Auble- 
Ma.  —  CITRONNELLE.  Aloyna  citrio- 
dnra,  —  PUAKTE.  Petiveria  alliacea.  — , 
DE  ST.  DOMINGUB.    Heliolropium. 

VB8ALEA.    A  genus  of   CaprifoliaeecB, 


scarcely  If  at  all  differing  from  Abelici,  to 
which  the  few  species  have  been  recently 
referred.    See  Abrlia.  [W.  C] 

VE8CE.    (Fr.)    Vicia.    —  BLANCHE,  or 
DU  CANADA.    Vicia  aativa.    —  EN  EPl. 
Vicia    Cracca.    —  SAUVAGE.    Vicia   ee-  I 
pium. 

VB8CBR0N.    (PrJ    Vicia  Cracca.  j 

VBSI.    A/ielia  bijuga,  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  Feejeans.  | 

VESICA  RI A.     A    genus   of    Cruci/era,  ; 
natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  dis-  ,  i 
tlngulshed  by  the   globose  or  ovoid   in-  , 
flated  pouch,  with   hemispherical  valves, 
and  numerous  seeds  (generally  fo^ir  to  six  , : 
I  In  each  cell).    They  are  herbs,  sometimes  I ' 
'  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  oblong  ur  linear 
I  entire  or  repand  leaves,  and  terminal  ra-    i 
cemes  of  yellow  flowers.    V.  utriculata  is  '  [ 
generally  distributed  throughout  Southern 
.  Europe:  It  has  bladder-like  pouches,  some- 
I  what  larger  than  a  pea.  [J.  T.  S.] 

,     VESICLE.    A  little  cell  or  Madder,  one 
of  the  ultlmnte  atoms  of  which  the  bulk 
,  of  vegetable  tissue  Is  built  up. 
I     VESICULA.    An  air-cavity. 

i  VESICULiEFORM,  VESICULAR,  VESI- 
CULATE.  Inflated,  bladdery. 

VESICULIFERI.  A  synonym  of  Phv$o- 
'  wycetet,  descriptive  of  those  moulds  which 
I  have  their  spores  inclosed  at  first  in  a 
,  little  globose  transparent  sac,  as  Mttcor 
and  Aucophora,  [M.  J.  R] 


The  same  as  Vesiculae- 


VESICULOSE. 
form,  &c. 

VESPERTINU8.  Appearing  In  the  even- 
ing. 

VESSE-LOUP.  (Fr.)  LycopercUm  Bavieta. 

VESSELa    SeeVASA- 

VESTIA.  A  genus  of  SolanacecBy  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Chili,  an 
erect  branching  shrub,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  and  nearly  related  to  Ceetrum,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  fruit  being 
a  dry  capsule,  and  not  a  berry.       [W.  C] 

VETCH,  Vieia  sativa.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Phaca.  — ,  BASTARD  HATCHET.  Bieer- 
rtUa  Pelecintu.  — ,  BITTER.  Orobiu ;  also 
Ervtim  ErvUia.  — ,  BLADDER.  Phaea. 
— ,  COMMON.  Vieia  sativa.  -,  CHICK- 
LING. Lathyrus  sativa.  — ,  GRASS.  La- 
thyrus  Nissolia.  —,  HATCHET.  Biserruia. 
— ,  HORSESHOE.  Hippocrepis  eomosa. 
-,  KIDNET.  AntkyllU  Vulneraria.  — 
MILK.  Astragalus.  — ,  SENSITIVE 
JOINT,  ^schynomene,  — ,  TARE.  Erovan 
hirsutum. 

VETCHLING.    Lathyrus. 

VETIVER,  or  VETIVERT.  (Fr.)  The 
Khus-kbus  grass,  Andropogon  muricatus. 

VETTILEI.  An  Indian  name  for 
Chavica  Betle. 

VEUVE.    (Fr.)    Seabiosapurptarea. 
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VBXILLAEY.  An  ffistlTation  In  which 
one  piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others, 
uid  Is  folded  over  them,  they  being  ar- 
ranged 'ace  to  face,  aA  in  papilionaceous 
Bowers. 

VEXILLT7M.  The  staodard  or  fifth  petal 
placed  at  the  back  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla. 

VIBORGIA.  This  name  commemorates 
a  Danish  botanist,  and  is  applied  to  a 
grenus  of  LeguminosoB.  The  species  are 
uatives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  shrubby  stems,  somewhat  spinv 
branches,  palmate  leaves,  and  yellow  papi 
liouaoeous  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  bell- 
shaped,  flve-toothed ;  the  vexfllum  deflect- 
ed, the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel ,  the 
stamens  ten,  monadelphous  ^  the  ovary 
stalked,  with  six  ovules,  and  a  thread-Illce 
style:  and  the  pod  stalked  compressed 
winged,  leathery  or  membranous,  one  or 
two-seeded.  pjf.  T.  MJ 

TTBRISSEA.  A  small  genus  of  Fungi 
closely  allied  to  Peziza,  but  remarkable  for 
the  asci  and  thread-shaped  sporidia  burst- 
ing from  the  hymenium,  though  still  re- 
maining attached  to  it  so  as  to  render  it 
velvety.  The  only  well-known  species,  V. 
tnmeorum,  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and 
grows  upon  sticks  or  wood  in  water.  It  is 
very  rare  In  this  country.  The  genus  derives 
its  name  from  the  vibrating  of  the  sporidia 
and  asci  on  the  hymenium.  When  taken 
from  the  water  It  is  perfectly  smooth,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  it  Is  soon 
covered  with  threads,  which  are  shot  out  of 
the  hymenium,  and  wave  to  and  fro  with 
an  oscillating  motion.  This  very  singular 
process  is  sometimes  continued  for  several 
hours.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VIBURNUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Capri/oliacecB,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  liut 
not  found  In  tropical  regions.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  and  the  flowers  numerous.  In 
large  terminal  cymes.  Bach  flower  has  a 
minutely  flve-toothed  calyx ;  a  rotate  or 
bell-shaped  corolla,  which  Is  flve-lobed  at 
the  edge;  five  stamens;  two  or  three 
nearly  sessile  stigmas ;  and  an  ovary  pos- 
sessing In  the  young  state  two  or  three 
cells,  but  becoming  one-celled  and  one- 
seeded  as  It  ripens  Into  the  berry.  The 
name  of  the  genus  Is  said  to  he  derived 
from  vieo  '  to  tie.'  The  ancients  made  use 
of  the  word  vibuma  to  signify  any  pliant 
branched  plant,  that  could  be  used  for 
tying  or  binding. 

Two  of  the  species  grow  wild  In  Britain, 
V.  Lantana  and  V.  Opulue.  The  former, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Way- 
faring-tree, is  a  large  shrub  generally 
found  growing  In  hedges  or  woods. 
Its  leaves  are  broad,  toothed,  downy  be- 
neath, its  flowers  all  perfect,  and  its  ber- 
ries flattened,  first  red,  then  black.  The 
leaves  and  berries  are  astringent.  The 
latter  are  used  In  Switzerland  in  the 
manafscture  of  ink,  while  the  former 
yield  with  alum  a  yellow  dje.  The  wood  is 
white  and  hard,  and  useful  for  turnery 


purposes.  The  rind  of  the  root  Is  used  to 
make  birdlime. 

The  other  British  species,  V.  OptUus,  the 
Gueldres  Rose,  has  smooth  three  to  flve- 
lobed  leaves,  and  the  outermost  flowers  are 
destitute  of  stamens,  while  by  way  of  com- 
pensation the  corolla  is  much  enlarged.  In 
the  cultivated  variety  of  V.  Opulue  all  the 
flowers  are  affected  In  this  way,  so  that  the 
Inflorescence  becomes  globular— whence 
the  name  Snowball-tree,  by  which  It  Is  fre- 
quently known.  The  red  fruit  is  very  orna- 
mental in  autumn.  It  Is  eaten  In  Norway 
and  Sweden  with  honey  and  flour  A  spirit 
Is  also  distilled  from  it.  The  branches  yield 
a  yellow  dye.  The  wood  Is  used  in  Norway 
for  making  weavers'  combs,  shoemakers' 
pegs,  tobacco-pipes,  &c 

Many  other  kinds  are  grown  In  gardens, 
especially  V  Tinu^,  the  Common  Laures- 
tlne,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  &c. 
In  Corsica  it  forms  large  woods.  Its  leaves 
are  oblong  permanent,  hairy  beneath ,  Its 
flowers  pinkish  or  white,  appearing  in 
winter,  Its  berries  dark-blue.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  shrub,  from  Its  dense  ever- 
green foliage  and  cheerful  flowers.  There 
are  several  varieties  In  cultivation.  When 
grown  as  a  standard  for  hall  or  conserva- 
tory decx)ration,  the  Laurestlne  rivals  the 
bay  In  the  beauty  of  Its  foliage  and  excels 
It  in  Its  flowers.  [M.T  M.] 

VICENI.    Growing  In  twenties. 

VICI  A.    A  large  genus  of  papilionaceous  I 
LeguminosoB,  whose  species  are  distributet* 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  Tropics,  but  have  i 
not  hitherto  been  met  with  In  Australia. 
They  are  weak  plants,generally  of  climbing 
habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  latter 
terminate  In  tendrils,  and  have  at  their 
base  lunate  stipules.   The  flowers  are  soli- 
t»«7  tufted  or  in  stalked  clusters.    The 
style  is  cylindrical,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  | 
the  under-side,  or  with  a  slight   downy  ' 
ring  around  the  stigma. 

V.  Faba,  the  common  Field  Bean,  differs  i 
In  habit  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  | 
being  erect ;  Its  tendrils  are  very  minute, 
and  Its  leaves  somewhat  fleshy.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  white  with  a  black  spot,  and 
very  fragrant.  The  pod  is  leathery,  tumid, 
spongy.  It  Issometimes considered  ns  the 
representative  of  a  distinct  genus,  Faba  : 
which  see.  Mr.  Church  has  recently  shown 
that  there  exists  at  the  base  of  the  ripe 
pod,  on  the  lower  surface,  a  minute  aper- 
ture, through  which  an  evaporation  of 
water  takes  place,  so  that  the  seeds  become 
dry  l)efore  the  dehiscing  of  the  pod.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  Is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively In  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Its  roots  are  diuretic,  while  its 
seeds,  in  spite  of  their  nutritious  qualities, 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  poisonous  in- 
gredients. In  this  country  the  ripe  seeds, 
or  beans,  are  usod  In  enormous  quantities 
for  feeding  horses,  and  although  largely 
cultivated  here  for  that  purpose,  yet  a  con- 
siderable bulk  Is  Imported  from  Egypt. 
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In  an  unripe  condition  they  are  Mrved  up 
at  our  own  tables. 

V.  aativa  !■  the  Tare  or  Vetch  of  our 
farmers,  and  Is  extensively  <rrown  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  It  Is  distinguished  from  most 
of  the  species  growing  In  this  country, 
either  wild  or  cultivated,  by  lu  sessile 
solitary  rarely  twin  flowers,  and  by  its 
smooth  seeds.  V.  oMifnati/olia  and  V.  Bo- 
bartH  are  merely  narrow-leaved  varieties 
of  it.  Several  species  besides  the  last- 
named  are  natives  of  this  country.  One 
of  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  Is  V. 
Craecit,  the  Tufted  Vetch,  which  has  narrow 
tendril-bearing  leaves,  entire  stipules,  and 
stallird  clnstrrs  of  blue  flowers.  V.  tylva- 
ticn  is  not  so  common ;  Its  flowers  are 
white  or  plnlt,  and  strealied  with  purple 
veins.  V.  Orobu$  is  an  erect  plant  with- 
out tendrils.  Itearing  flowers  in  stalked 
dusters.  Tlie  other  species  growing  wild 
in  this  country  are  less  common.  See  also 
Ervum.  cm.  T.  M.] 

'      VICTORIA.   This  truly  royal  genus  of 
the  Nymphaaeea  orWaterllly  family  in- 
cludes one  or  (as  some  think)  three  »pecles, 
of  the  liighest  interest  from  tlieir  l>eauty 
and  curious  conformation.  They  are  aquatic 
plants,  with  thick  fleshy  rootstocks.  murk- 
,  ed  with  the  scars  of  former  leaves,  and 
sending  upwards  numerous    long   cylin- 
I  drical  leafstalks,  which  are  traversed  in  the 
Interior  by  several  alr-eanals,  the  larger  of 
,  them  arranged  with  much  regularity,  and 
I  are  thickly  covered  on  the  outside  by  stout 
conical  prickles.    These  prickles  have  spi- 
.  ral  vessels  and  a  small  cavity  In  their  in- 
;  terior,  opening  by  a  little  pore  at  the  top. 
,  From  the  under-surface  of  the  l>ase  of  the 
leafstalks  numerous  adventitious  rootsare 
'  given  ouL    The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  peltate. 
■  circular  In  outline,  and  when  fully  deve- 
'  loped  six  to  twelve  feet  In  diameter.  Its 
'  margin  uniformly  turned  upwards  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  throe  inches,  so  that  the 
I  leaves  when  floating  have  the  appearance 
of  so  many  large  shallow  travs.    The  upper 
,  surface  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  rich  green  colour. 
;  and  studded  with  little  l>os8-like  pnmii- 
!  nences.    The  lower  surface  is  of  a  deep- 
i  purple  or  violet  hue.  and  traversed   by 
;  several  very  prominent  nerves,  which  ra- 
diate from  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  and  are  connected  one  with  another 
by  smaller  nerves  running  transversely,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  under-surface  is 
divided  by  compartments  into  a  number 
of  irreguhirly  quadranguUir  spaces  or  cells. 
'  The  nerves  themselves  are  permeated  by 
!  air-canals,  and  covered  by  strong  spines. 
'  Thus  the  enormous  leaves  are  well  adapted 
to  float  on  the  water,  and  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed  is  so  great,  tliat  a  con- 
siderable weight  can  be  supported  without 
submerging  them.  Even  a  child  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  may  be  borne  up,  if  the  pre- 
caution be  taken  of  first  placing  on  the 
leaf  a  small  piece  of  board,  to  prevent  the 
feet  from  tearing  and  slipping  through  its 
substance. 

The  flower-stalk  has  a  similar  outward  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  the  leaf,  but  is  stouter. 


and  its  air-canals  are  arranged  in  a  different 
manner.    The  flower-bud  before  expansion 
is  pear-shaped.    The  calyx  is  adherent  be- 
low to  the  ovary,  and  is  here  covered  with 
prickles ;  Its  limb,  however,  is  destitute  of 
these  appendages,  and  Is  divided  into  four 
ovate  deciduous  sepals,  of  a  rich  purple 
tint  externally,  whitish  internally.    The 
petals  are  very  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
and  (as  in  our  common  waterlily)  exhibit  a 
gradual  transition  in  their  form  to  that  of 
the  stamens,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diffl- 
cult  in  all  cases  to  decide  where  the  one 
set  of  parts  ceases,  and  the  others  begin. 
The  outer  petals  nre  rather  larger  than  the 
sepals  or  lolies  of  the  calyx,  oblong  concave 
and  white,  the  Inner  ones  gradually  becom- 
ing narrower,  more  iMilmed,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful deep  rose-colour.  When  fully  expanded 
the  outer  i>etals  are  bent  downwards,  while 
the  central  rose-coloured  <Mies,  with  the 
stamens,  remain  erect;  and  thus  a  noble  | 
I  appearance  is  presented,  as  of  a  central 
rose-coloured  crown  supported  by  a  series 
of  pure  white  and  most  gracefully-curved 
lietals.    The  stamens  are  numerous,  the 
outer  ones  somewhat  lance-shaped,  gnce-  j 
fully  curved,  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  and  hav-  | 
ing  two  linear  anther-cells  on  the  Inner 
face,  near  but  not  quite  extending  to  tlie  | 
top.    Within  these  fertile  stamens  are 
other  stenle  ones,  smaller  In  size,  less 
highly-coloured,  arching  over  the  stigmas, 
to  whii  h  they  approximate  also  In  colour 
,  ard  form.    The  ovary  Is  adherent  to  the 
calyx -tube,   somewhat   globular   or    top- 
'  shaped.  Its  upper  portion  hollowed  like  a 
,  cup,  and  presenting  in  the  centre  a  little 
I  rounded  or  conical  knoh.  Along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cup  are  placed  the  stigmas, 
fleshy  pointed  bodies,  somewhat  flattened 
,  at  the  sides,  and  bent  in  the  middle,  so 
,  that  their  points  project  over  the  cup 
towards  the  centre.    Each  stigma  has  a 
prominent  line  along  its  upper  surface, 
running  down  to  the  central  knob,  which 
,  is  thus  the  focus  of  a  series  of   ridges, 
radiating  towards  the  stigmas.  The  Interior 
of  the  ovary  contains  numerous  cavities 
J  corresponding  to  the  stigmas,  and  each 
containing  several  ovules.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  a  sort  of  globular  berry,  thickly  , 
I  beset  with  formidable  prickles.    The  seeds  l 
;  escape  by  the  rotting  of  the  outer  portions 
of  the  fruit. 
These  noble  plants  Inhabit  the  tranquil 
'  riven  of  South  America,  especially  those  | 
I  which  are  tributary  to  the  Amazon.    They 
differ  in  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  other 
particulars,  but  when  it  Is  remembered 
I  how  variable  aquatic  plants  arc.  it  is  better, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  consider  them  as 
forms  of  one  rather  than  as  distinct  species. 
'     Genericaliy  Victoria  Is  most  nearly  allied 
'  to    Euryale,   but   It  is   distinguished  by 
'  the  deciduous  sepals,  by  tlie  gradual  traa- 
sltlon  in  the  form  of  the  petals  to  that  of 
I  tlie  stamens,  by  the  more  numerous  cavi- 
ties of  the  ovary,  and  other  particulars. 
I  Tlie  leaf  of  Euryale  is,  however,  an  exact 
miniature  copy  of  that  of  the  Ftcton'o,  save 
that  it  is  not  turned  up  at  the  margin. 
The  earliest  traveller  who  discovered  this 
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plant  was  HiBnke.  In  A.D.  1801.  Bonpland 
subsequently  met  with  It,  but  M.  D'Orbigny 
'was  the  flrst  to  send  home  specimens  to 
Paris  in  1828;  they  were,  however,  neg- 
lected or  overlooked.  In  a  work  published 
Rome  few  years  after  this  time,  M.  D'Or- 
l>igny  mentions  having  discovered  the 
plant  In  the  River  Parana  In  Guiana.  It 
was  known,  he  says,  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Irupe,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  which  resembles  that  uE  the 
broad  dishes  used  in  the  country.  The 
Spaniards  call  the  plant  Water  Maize,  as 
they  collect  the  seeds,  and  eat  them  roasted. 
In  1832  a  German  traveller  found  it  in 
some  tributaries  of  the  Amazon;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  late  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burffk  discovered  it  in  the  Berblce  River, 
In  British  Guiana.  In  the  year  1837,  that 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  magnl- 
flcent  plant.  Sir  Robert,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  describes  the 
largest  specimen  he  met  with  as  having 
leaves  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  rim  five  to  six  inches  high,  and  flowers  a 
foot  and  a  quarter  across.  The  Victoria  has 
now  for  some  years  been  introduced  to  this 
country,  and  has  delighted  and  astonished 
thousands,  by  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  At 
Ohatsworth,  at  Syon,  at  Kew,  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  grown  to  even 
larger  size  than  It  attains  in  its  native 
rivers.  The  late  Sir  William  Hooker  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  splendidly  illus- 
trated, from  which  much  of  the  above  in- 
formation has  been  derived.     [M.  T.  M.] 

VICTORTALE.  (Pr.)  Allium  Victoriali$. 
—  RONDE.    Gladioltu  eomrmmia. 

VICTORIPERREA.  An  undescrllwd  ge- 
nus of  Pandanacece,  the  sole  species  of 
which,  V.  impavida,  is  named  and  figured 
In  Houibron  and  Jacqulnot*s  Voyage  au 
pflle  Sad;  but  neither  its  native  country, 
nor  the  characters  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed, are  mentioned.  [A.  BJ] 

VICUIBA.    Myristiea  Bieuhyba. 

YIDIMARAM.  Au  Indian  name  for 
Cordia  Myxa. 

VIEUSSEUXIA.  A  genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Iridacece,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss 
physician.  The  species  have  narrow  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  cylindrical  branched 
stem,  bearing  stalked  flowers  originating 
from  the  axHs  of  spathes.  The  perianth  is 
six-parted :  the  three  outer  segments  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  stalk,  and 
clothed  with  hairs,  the  threelnner  portions 
much  smaller,  awl-shaped,  or  with  three 
terminal  points ;  the  niaments  are  cohe- 
rent so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  are  inserted 
below  into  a  disk  surmounting  the  ovary ; 
the  style  is  short,  and  surmounted  by  three 
petaloid  stigmas.  The  flowers  of  many  of 
the  species  are  very  ornamental,  on  which 
account  they  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
though  frequently  confounded  with  the 
closely-related  Moroea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VIGNA.  This  Is  one  of  the  genera  found- 


ed upon  plants  originally  referred  to  the 
old  Linnsean  gentts  Dolichos,  belonging  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  of  the  Legu- 
minoste.  It  is  distinguished  by  Its  pods 
being  nearly  cylindrical.  Instead  of  flatten- 
ed as  in  Dolichos,  and  constricted  between 
the  seeds,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  spurious  partitions.  Its 
flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  four-cut  calyx  , 
a  pea-like  corolla  having  a  roundish  upper 
petal,  with  two  ear-like  api)endages  at  the 
base ;  one  free  and  nine  united  stamens ; 
and  a  hairy-topped  style,  with  the  stigma 
cyi  one  side.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty 
of  which  are  described,  are  dispersed  over 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  most 
nun)erously,  however,  on  the  American 
continent :  and  are  herbs  with  twining  or 
prostrate  annual  stems,  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks,  having  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  usually  yellow  or  purplish, 
disposed  In  short  racemes  or  collected  into 
heads. 

V.  einensiB  Is  very  extensively  cultivated 
In  the  Bast,  particularly  in  India,  where  its 
pulse  is  called  CI)owIee,  and  forms,  in  con- 
junction with  rice,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Hindoos,  the  large  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  It  contains  compensating 
for  the  smaller  quantity  In  the  rice,  which 
Is  so  largely  consumed  by  them.  The  Clil- 
nese,  who  call  the  plant  Tow-Ckik,  cook  and 
eat  tne  green  pods  as  we  do  kidney-beans. 
When  ripe  the  pods  are  frequently  as  much 
as  a  yard  long,  and  contain  about  twenty 
seeds,  of  variable  colour  and  diversely 
marked.  A  variety  of  this  plant  (the 
Dolidio8  melanophthatmug  of  some  authors) 
is  cultivated  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Pagiolo  del  Occhlo.  [A.  S.] 

VIGNE.  (Pr.)  Vitis,  —  BLANCHE 
Bryonici.  —  DK  JUD^E.  Solanum  Dulca- 
mara. —  DE  SALOMON.  Clemaiia  mau- 
ritiana.  —  DE  VIERGE.  Ampelopsia  he- 
deracea.  —  DU  MONT  IDA.  Vacdnium 
Vitis  idea.  —  DU  NORD.  Humtau8  Lujm- 
lus.  —  ELEPHANTE.  Cissus  glaiica.  — 
MALGACHE.     Buddlea  madagascariengia. 

—  NOIRE  SAUSAGE.    Tamu8  communis. 

—  8AUVAGE.    Vitia  Ldbruaca. 
VIGNE  AU.    (Fr.)    UUxeuropceua. 
VIGNETTK    (Ft.)  Spiraa  Ulmaria;  alBO 

Clematis,  and  MercuriaUs  annua. 

VIGNOLDIA.  A  little-known  genus  of 
Cinchonacea,  comprising  certain  Abyssi- 
nian shrubs,  with  white  or  purple  flowers. 
One  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  exceeds  the 
others  in  size.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  two- 
celled,  dehiscing  from  above  downwards 
by  two  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TIGUIERA.  A  genus  of  Compositts, 
whose  species  are  natives  of  Tropical  South 
America.  The  stems  are  herbaceous, 
branched,  the  leaves  trlpUnerved,  and  the 
flower-heads  in  loose  corj'mbs;  involucre 
somewhat  globose,  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
leafy  scales ;  receptacle  flat,  studded  over 
with  scales  that  sheath  round  the  fruits; 
florets  strap-shaped  at  the  outside,  tubular 
in  the  centre  of  the  head,  all  yellow ;  stlg- 
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nua  awl-«baped,  balrr ;  frulu  compreMed. 
hairjr:  p«ppus  of  lour  ovat«  iwd  two 
liuemr  taUe*.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VUUOODELOUAOa    Mikamta  Ouaea. 

VILFA.  A  genus  of  graatet  belonging 
to  the  tribe  AgroatidetB,  Tbejr  have  the 
infliireacence  In  panidea;  apikeleu  one- 
flowered;  glumea  membranona,  unequal, 
not  exeeeding  the  pale;  palea  menibra- 
nout,  unarmed :  stainena  three ;  styles  two, 
with  featherjr  stigmaa.  Under  this  genus 
Steudel  describes  1»  species,  which  have 
an  extensive  geographical  range,  from 
Mexico  through  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
t4>  New  Holland.  Some  of  the  annual  species 
are  pretty,  and  are  cultivated  In  gardens 
on  that  account.  [D.  M.] 

TILLARB8IA.  This  name  Is  employed 
to  designate  a  genua  of  treea  of  the  family 
Aq%tifoHacf<tt  and  Inhabiting  Chill.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  shining,  entire  or 
spiny  at  the  margin ;  and  the  flowers  small, 
white,  arranged  in  panicled  heada.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-parted.  persistent ;  the  petals 
are  Ave,  each  with  a  prominent  rib  on  the 
inner  side:  the  staroensflve,  with  flattened 
awl-shaped  flbunents ;  ovary  seaalle.  par- 
tially two-celled;  ovules  two;  stigma 
oblique ;  drupe  globose,  with  a  woody 
stone  and  a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VTLLARSIA.  A  genus  of  Gemtlanaeea, 
comprising  aquatic  species,  natives  of 
Central  Europe,  North  America,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  Tropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  marked 
with  snail  spots  on  the  under-surface. 
The  flowers  are  In  axllUry  umbels  or  ter- 
minal panicles,  usually  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  fringed  with  flne  halr-lfke  processes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  genus  re- 
side In  the  presence  of  flve  ghuids  beneath 
the  ovary,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  opens 
by  two  cleft  valvea.  These  i^ts  partake 
of  the  bitter  principle  so  prevalent  In  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  V.  indiea  is 
Dsed  medicinally  In  India,  and  is  given 
internally  to  persons  bitten  by  the  cobra. 
Some  of  the  species  are  In  cultivation  for 
Che  sakeof  their  elegant  blossoms.  A  rare 
British  plant  formeri/  Included  In  this 
Srenus  Is  now  separated,  and  placed  under 
Limnanthemtim.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VILLOSITT.  VILLUS  (adj.  VILLOSB. 
PTLLOUS).  Shagginess  ;  a  coating  of  long 
veakhalra. 

VILMORINIA.  A  genus  so  named  In 
•ompllment  to  M.  Vllraorin,  a  well-known 
Frisian  cultivator.  The  genus  is  Included 
mong  the  papilionaceous  LegttminoMB;  and 
emprises  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with  pln- 
late  leaves,  recurved  stipules,  axillary  ra- 
emes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  purple 
lowers.  The  calyx  Is  somewhat  four- 
oothed  and  two-lipped ;  the  standard  ob- 
>ng.  the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel; 
tamens  ten,  diadelphims,  pod  stalked, 
inceolate,  narrowed  below,  flattened, 
hread-like  at  the  point ;  seeds  twelve  to 
ixteen.  V.  muUiflora  is  in  cultivation  as 
stove  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 


VIM  IN  ARIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
pAptllonaoeous  Leguminota,  comprising  a 
shrub  native  of  Eastern  Australia  and 
TasmanU,  with  slender  twig-like  braucbei$, 
the  older  onea  destitute  of  leaTes,  the 
younger  with  compound  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  growing  In  racemes.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  flve-toothed;  vextUum  broadlj 
ovate ;  wings  and  keel  oblong ;  stameus 
ten.  distinct;  ovary  sessile,  with  two 
ovules  ;  style  thread-Uke,  curved ;  stigma 
minute;  pod  ovate,  Indehtscent.  Two 
wfth  ]   " 


species  1 


I  yellow  flowers  are  In  culti- 


vation as  greenhouse  plants.    Tlie' generic 
name  Is  derived  from  vimen 


a  twig.'  lu  I 
CM.  T.  M.] 

long*  flexible 


allusion  to  the  brandies. 

VIMINEOUa      Having 
shoots,  as  many  osiers. 

VINA6RILL0.  A  South  American  name 
for  (kratU  Aeetoeelkit  used  as  a  salad  j>lant. 
It  is  also  applied  In  Chill  to  dried  cakes 
of  pounded  oxalis-leaves,  which  are  infused 
in  water  to  make  an  acid  drink. 

VINAIGRIBB.    (Fr.)    Bhus  glabra. 

VINATIOO.  A  coarse  mahogany  obtain- 
ed in  Madeira  from  Persea  indiea. 

VINCA.  A  genus  of  Apocynacea,  con- 
taining several  species  of  woody  herbsr 
ceous  plant«,  with  opposite  entire  shining 
leaves,  and  blue  purple  or  white  flowers, 
seated  on  solitary  axillary  alternate  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  Is  flveparted ;  the  co- 
rolla salver-shaped,  with  the  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  and  the  throat  bearded, 
the  limb  flat,  and  divided  into  flve  oblique 
truncate  lobes ;  the  flvestamens  included ; 
the  two  follicles  erect,  and  containing 
many  naked  seeds.  The  species  are  con- 
flued  to  the  Old  Worid.  growing  in  shady 
places.    Two  occur  in  Britain.      [W.  Cj 

VINCBTOXICUM.  Many  of  the  plants 
now  included  in  this  genus  of  Aaclepiador 
cett  were  formerly  referred,  by  Llnnseus 
and  others,  to  Aaelepiaa,  and  afterwards  by 
Brown  to  a  section  of  Cynanchum.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  species  are  described, 
the  greater  part  of  them  natires  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia ;  a  few.  however,  are  European,  one 
extending  as  far  north  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  They  are  either  perennial  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  and  either  of  an  erect  or  I 
of  a  somewhat  twining  habit ;  and  their 
leaves  are  mostly  opposite,  though  occa- 
sionally alternate  or  in  whorls  of  four. 
Their  flowers,  which  are  very  small  and 
disposed  in  flat-topped  beads,  have  a  flve- 
parted  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped  deeply  flve- 
lobed  corollsi,  a  fleshy  saucer-shaped  sta- 
mlnal  corona,  divided  Into  flve  or  ten 
round  or  obscurely-pointed  lobes,  anthers 
terminated  by  a  membrane,  pendulous 
pollen-masses  swollen  on  one  side  and 
fixed  beneath  their  apices,  and  a  stigma 
furnished  with  a  very  short  entire  point 
The  fruits  consist  of  two  spreading  smooth 
follicles.  Irregularly  swollen  on  one  side, 
and  of  a  parcliment-like  texture. 
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The  root  of  V.  ojJlciwUe  or  Swallowwort, 
which  18  the  cooiuion  North  European 
species,  possesses  drastic  and  emetic  pro- 
perties, and  was  formerly  in  some  repute  as 
a  medicine;  being  employed  in  scrofula 
and  sicin-dlseases,  and  also,  particularly  In 
Germany,  as  an  antidote  to  iM)i8ou8— 
whence  it  has  been  named  ContrayervaGer- 
manorum  apd  Tame-poison.  When  fresh 
It  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  [A.  8.] 

VIN  D'AULNfiB.  (Pr.)  A  preparation 
of  Inula  Selenium. 

VINE.  ViHs.  -,  BEAN.  Pfiaaeolua  dir 
verai/otim.  —,  GRAPE.  Vitis  vini/era.  — , 
KANGURU.  Ciasus  antarctica.  — ,  PEP- 
PER. Am^telopsisbipinnata.  —,  POISON. 
Rhus  radicana.  — ,  POTATO.  Ipomoea 
pandurata,  cAlled  also  Man  of  the  Earth. 
— ,  RED-BEAD.  Ahma  precatoriua.  — , 
SCRUB.  An  Australian  name  for  Caasytha. 
— ,  SEVEN-YEAR.  Ipnmoea  tuberoaa.  — , 
SURREL.  Ciaaua  acidx.  — ,  SPANISH 
ARBOUR.  /pomflea<w6ero«a. —,  STRAIN- 
ER. Luffa  acutangula.  —,  WATER.  Phy- 
tocrene :  also  Doliocarpua  Calinea.  — , 
WHITE.  Clematia  Vitalba.  — ,  WILD. 
VUia  Labrtiaca.  — ,  WHITE  WILD.  Bry- 
onia dioica. 

VINE.    See  Viticula. 

VINEALIS.    Growing  wild  In  vineyards. 

VINE-BOWER.    Clematia  ViticeUa. 

VINEGAR.  An  acid  liquor  manufactured 
by  fermenting  vegetable  juices,  such  as  an 
Infusion  of  malt,  inferior  wines,  or  a  so- 
lution of  sugar,  or  from  alcohol,  toddy,  &c. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  During  the  process 
of  acetous  fermentation  of  liquids  a  coat  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  consisting  of 
many  layers  separable  the  one  from  the 
other,  is  formed  on  the  surface.  This  under 
the  microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  in- 
terlaced delicate  branched  threads,  which, 
if  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  development,  give  rise  to  a  crop  of  P«- 
nicillium  glaucum,  a  universally-distribu- 
ted mhuld  lielonglng  to  the  mucedlnous 
order  Hyphomycetea.  It  a  portion  of  this 
coat  Is  placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  and 
water,  kept  in  a  proper  temperature,  the 
whole  is  converted  into  vinegar  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  be  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungcms  mass.  It  is  therefore 
called  the  Vinegar-plant,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  exact 
mode  in  which  the  Vinegar-plant  operates 
on  the  solution  is  not  known,  but  It  is 
supposed  that  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
the  yeast-plant,  though  a  much  less  sur- 
face Is  presented  to  the  dccomposible 
fln'd.  Rhua  typhina  also  is  sometimes  called 
Vinegar-plant.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VINE  MILDEW.  Shortly  after  the  first 
observed  occurrence  of  the  potato-murrain 
in  England,  a  disease  broke  out  In  several 
parts  of  Kent  amongst  the  vines,  charac- 
terised by  the  appearance  of  a  white  mould 
on  the  leaves  and  young  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  producing  either  complete  abortion  in 


the  fruit,  or  dwarflll-shaped  julceless  ber-  I 
rie«?,  cracking  in  every  direction  and  ex- 
posing their  numerous  seeds,  or  where  a 
little  pulp  was  formed  rapidly  reducing  the  , 
whole  into  a  state  of  decomposition  The  ' 
mould  was  studied  at  Margate,  and  asrer-  ' 
talned  to  belong  to  the  genus  Oidiuvi:  and  ! 
as  Mr.Tucker,  an  Intelligent  gardener  there,  i 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  had  completely  conquered  It  by  the 
application  of  sulphur,  it  was  named  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Otdium  Tuckeri.  Subsequent 
observations  have  confirmed  a  susi)icion, 
which  was  before  entertained,  that  tije 
Oxdia  of  this  group  are  merely  a  peculiar 
condition  of  different  species  of  Eryaiphe , 
and  It  is  generally  allowed  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  vine-mildew,  though  It  has 
never  been  observed  to  make  any  further 
advance  than  the  production  of  those  pe- 
culiar cysts  which  accompany  the  true 
fruit  of  Eryaiphe,  known  under  the  name 
of  pycnidia.  The  disease  has  since  spread 
in  every  direction,  European  vines  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  America,  though  American 
vines,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eu- 
rope, remain  free  from  the  malady.  Many 
remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this  evil, 
but,  while  others  have  failed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  application  of  sublimed 
sulphur  (on  acconnt,  probably,  of  Its  being 
always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  sulphurous  acid)  has  been,  when  proper- 
ly and  perseveringly  applied,  almost  uni- 
formly efficacious.  In  extremely  hot  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  possibly 
from  the  sulphur  being  simply  ground  and 
not  sublimed,  more  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived from  its  ignition,  care  being  taken 
that  the  consequent  viu>our  be  made  to 
pass  so  rapidly  through  the  vineyard  that 
the  leaves  may  not  be  withered  by  its  action 
being  continued  too  long  or  in  too  great 
strength.  In  artificial  cultivation  sulphur 
is  a  sure  remedy,  but  if  its  fumes  are  em- 
ployed at  all,  the  sulphur  should  merely  be 
melted,  and  that  cautiously,  without  suffer- 
ing it  to  ignite,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  the  substitution  of  sulphuric  for 
sulphurous  acid.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VINETTE  DE  BREBIS.  (Fr.)  Eumex 
Acetoaella. 

VINETTIER.    (Pr)    Berberia. 

VINEWORTS.  A  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Vitacece. 

VINSONIA.  Tills  Is  one  of  several  un- 
descrlbed  genera  of  Pandunacece,  named 
and  figured  byGaudichaud  in  the  botanical 
portion  of  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite.  No  less 
than  ten  species  of  this  genus  are  indi- 
cated by  names,  but  none  of  them  are 
described.  [A.  S.J 

VI0LACE2E.  (Violariea,  Violetworta). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  usually 
alternate  and  simple  leaves  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  axillar>'  flowers,  either  solita- 
ry or  in  cymes  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
have  the  one-celled  free  ovary  with  pa- 
rietal placentas  (usually  three)  of  Bixacece 
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and  their  allifv.  but  are  dlttinguiabed  bjr 
ibeir  •uniena  being  alin<Ni(  always  Ave  in 
nnnilier,  with  very  aburt  Olameuta  aud  coni- 
punuively  larg*  an  then,  erect  and  often 
connate  In  a  rtng  round  the  piatli— their 
mnnective  often  very  broad*  and  produced 
into  aa  appendaire  at  the  top,  with  the 
c^llt  opening  iniide  the  ring.  The  flowers, 
when  irregaiar,  are  often  large  and  showy, 
and  tlie  capsule  In  the  greater  number  of 
vrnera  opens  in  three  very  elastic  valves. 
There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
speries  known,  dispersed  over  nearly  all 
paru  of  the  globe,  and  distributed  into 
twentv-ooe  genera  forming  four  tribes :~ 
1.  Vioiem,  with  irregular  flowers,  the  lower 
peul  ofuii  spurrrd,  containing  seven 
genera,  of  whirh  Viola  in  temperate  ell* 
mates,  and  /oMldiKmwItliin  the  tropics  are 
the  most  Important ;  S.  Poffpajtrolea,  three 
small  tropical  genera,  with  slightly  irrcgu- 
Ur  long-cUwed  peuls;  a.  Ahodeifm,  shrub- 
by and  chiefly  tropical,  with  small  nearly 
regular  flowers,  comprising  AUodeia  and 
six  other  small  genera :  and  4.  AaMMi^wttea, 
remarlcable  for  the  varlously-formed  staml> 
nodia  which  surround  their  perfect  sta< 
mens ;  the  capsule  also  differs  from  that 
of  other  tribes  In  opening  along  tlie  pla- 
centas and  not  between  them,  and  the 
tribe  Is  <iften  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dle- 
ilnrt  order.  It  contains  Hauvngesia  and 
three  other  small  genera,  all  tropical :  see 

VIOLA.  A  genua  of  very  varied  and  ln« 
teresting  phuits.  giving  name  to  the  order 
VMmeta.  They  have  a  calyx  of  ire  leaves, 
which  from  their  extension  at  the  base  are 
apparently  Joined  by  their  sides  ;  and  the 
corolla  Is  of  Ave  unequal  peuls,  the  lower 
of  which  Is  spurred.  To  the  botanist  this  is 
a  somewhat  perplexing  family,  as  scarcely 
two  agree  as  to  their  speciflo  diflerences. 
and  yet  the  general  observer  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  habits 
that  Uie  Violet  scarcely  needs  a  detailed 
description.  Our  native  species  may  be 
referred  to  two  groups— the  stemiess  Vio- 
lets, with  solitary  lowers,  growing  appa- 
rently from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
including  V.  odorata  the  Sweet  Violet,  and 
IM  varieties;  and  those  with  the  stems  evi- 
dent, and  solitary  flowers  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
on  more  or  less  branched  stems— the  latter 
group  Including  V.  eatktea  the  Dog  Violet, 
and  y.  tricolor  the  Pansy. 

The  scented  Violets  are  very  variable  in 
colour,  the  flowers  being  sometimes  blue— 

Vleteii  blot  St  Jono**  cyw 
Aad  swMt  St  Cyth«raa*s  bnath, 

asShakspere  hath  It ;  while  sometimes  they 
are  white  or  liUc,  and  double  varieties  of 
them  are  cultivated.  We  can,  however, 
make  out  no  valid  characters  by  which  to 
distinguish  them,  and  our  experiments  In 
their  cultivation  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  easy  to  produceall  three  from  the 
seed  of  either  the  White  or  Blue  Violet. 
The  hairy  scentless  V.  Mrfo,  we  are  also 
Inclined,  after  long  examination  study  and 


ex|>eriment,  to  think  is  a  mere  Inodorous 
variety.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  Sweet 
Blue  Violet,  which  is  mostly  held  In  such 
reverence  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  loving 
and  lovely,  should  yet  in  some  districts  l>e 
denied  admission  to  the  cottage.  We 
have  frequently  been  told,  in  itarts  of 
Gloucestershire,  that  the  Blue  Violet  waa 
*  unlucky  to  have  In  the  house;'  and  apou 
pressing  for  a  reason,  we  were  once  i  nfonn- 
ed  that  these  flowers  'certainly  brought  lu 
fleas.'  Probal>ly  the  warmer  weather  of 
spring,  which  Ubhersln  the  Violet— said  to 
be  'a  stinking  flower'  by  the  foxhunter 
—is  just  that  which  causes  the  troublesome  '  \ 
little  inserts  in  question  to  be  hatched.  \ 

Dog  Violets  are  perhaps  so  called  from 
their  want  of  scent,  on  the  same  principle    i 
that  the  large  mushroom,  which  is  so  de-    | 
tested  by  those  who  have  never  eaten  it,    ' 
is  dedicated  to  the  horse,  and  called  the 
horse-mushroom.  [J.  BwJ 

The  endless  varieties  of  Heartsease,  or    > 
Pansy,  are  all  derived  from  the  comOeid  >  * 
weed  V.  tricolor,  and  the  allied  species  V.    ' 
itttaiea  from    Tartary,  and  V.  grandijlora 
from  Switzerland.  The  Neapolitan  Violet  is 
suted  by  Loudon  to  be  a  variety  of  V.odo- 
ratOt  and  the  *  Tree  Violets*  of  the  conser-  ' 
vatory  are  merely  double  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  which  have  been  subjected  to 
|iartlcular  treatment.    V  odorata  is  known 
under  some  form  or  other   throughout 
Burope,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia ;  but 
the  Viola  of  classic  authors  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Stock  Gllliflower  of  modern 
gardens.  French  {  VioUtte ;  Oernian  :  MUrg- 
veUchen.  [C.  A.  J.] 

VIOLBT.  Viola.  — .OORBT.  SpeetUaria 
ftyfrrtdo.  —,  DAME'S,  or  DAMASK.  Het- 
THtriM  matronalia.  — ,  DOG.  Viola  canina.  — , 
WXyS-TOOTH.  Erythronitm,  — ,  FRING- 
ED, of  New  Holland.  Thysanotus.  — , 
GREEN.  /Moo.  — ,  MBRCURrS.  Campor 
nula  urtiea/oHa.  — ,  NEAPOLITAN.  A 
double-flowered  variety  of  Viola  odorata. 
— ,ROCK.  ChroolepusJoUthug.  — ,  SPUR- 
LE8&  Brpetion.  — .  SWEET.  Viola  odo- 
rata. —,  "TOOTH.  DentariabuOnfera.  — , 
TREE.  A  variety  of  Viola  odorata^  — , 
WATER.    HotUmia  paX^Mtrit. 

VIOLBTTE.    (Fr.)    Viola.  —A  ODBUR    ' 
ITAIL.     Brygimum  AUiaria.    —  AQUA-   * 
TIQUE.    Hottottia  pahutrit.     —  BLKUE. 
Browallia  elata.     —  DE  MARIE.    Campa-    ' 
HHla  Medium.    -  DE  MARa    Viola  odo- 
rata.  —  DESSORCIER&    Vinea  minor. 

VIOLET-WOOD.  KIngwood,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Triptolomaa. 
Also  applied  to  the  wood  of  Aaicut  pen- 
daOa,  and  to  a  wood  of  Guiana,  the  pro- 
duce of  Andira  violac«a.  | 

VIOLETWORT&  A  name  for  the  order 
Violacece. 

VIOLIER.  (Fr.)  Chciranthue  ineanut. 
—  Ty^T£  ChHrarUhus  anwius.  —  D'HI- 
VEB.  Oalanihtit  nivalit.  —  DBS  DAMKS. 
Hetperiamatronalit.  —  JAUNB.  Cheiranr 
thus  CheirL 

VIORNB.      (FrO     Vtbumum,     —  XMAir- 
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CHETTB.  Viburnum  Lentago.  —  D'AMfi- 
RIQUE.  Lantana  Caniara.  ^LAURIEH- 
Tli*.    Viburnum  Tiniu. 

VIOULTB.    (Fr.;    Eryikronium. 
VIPERrGOURD.  TrichosantheaeolvJyriva. 
VTPlfiRINB.      (Fr.)      Echium.      —    DE 
CUfiTE.     Onoama    simplicissima.     —  DE 
VIRGINIE.    Aristolochia  Serpmtaria. 

VI RECTA.  A  genus  of  tropical  African 
herbs  belonging  to  the  Cinclumacem.  The 
flowers  are  white,  in  dense  corymbs.  Tlio 
rnlyx-limb  is  divided  into  Ave  iinear  hairy 
divisions;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its 
liinb  parted  into  Ave  linear  ciliated  seg- 
ments ;  and  the  capsule  somewhat  globa- 
lai',  two-ceiled,  two  valved.        [M.  T.  M.J 

VIRENS,  VIRESCENS.  A  shade  of  clear 
grreen,  but  not  so  bright  as  grass-green.       ; 

VIREYA.  A  name  proposed  for  several  i 
species  of  Rhododendron,  characterised  by  < 
the  minuteness  of  the  cAlyx,  and  the  dis- 1 
tinct  insertion  of  the  stamens  and  ci>rolla  ;  { 
but  as  these  features  occur  in  the  most  j 
typical  species  of  the  original  genus,  the 
name  has  been  dropped.  [W.  C]     j 

VIRGATE.  Twiggy;  producing  many 
weak  brauchlets  or  twigs. 

VIRGILIA.  The  type  of  this  genus  of 
Leguminosm,  which  was  dedicated  by  the 
French  botanist  Lamarck  to  the  weU- 
kuown  ancient  poet,  is  called  V.  capensis,  a 
ymall  tree  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  impartpinnate  leaves,  and  l>ear- 
i  lig  dense  racemes  of  pink  flowers.  Several 
other  plants,  however,  have  at  different 
times  been  referred  to  it,  but  most  of 
them  are  now  placed  under  the  genera 
Cladrastia  and  Calptimia.  The  genus  is 
fliaracterised  by  its  flowers  having  a 
broad  bell-shaped  unequally  flve-toothed 
calyx ;  a  pea-like  corolla,  with  the  two 
lower  or  keel-petals  combined  along  the 
back  from  the  middle  to  the  top,  where 
they  are  curved  inwards  like  a  beak ;  ten 
free  stamens,  and  a  sessile  hairy  ovary. 
Its  pods  are  oblong  flattened  unopening, 
and  of  a  leathery  texture. 

V.  eapenais  is  a  handsome  tree  with  a 
rough  black  bark,  attaining  a  height  of 
fiftt-en  or  twenty  feet,  and  is  called  Keur- 
boom  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
its  soft  light  wood,  which  is  very  plentiful, 
though  liable  to  be  wormeaten,  is  used  for 
yokes,  spars  &c.  [A.  S.] 

VIRGTLIER  A.  BOIS  JAUNE.  (Fr.) 
Cladrastia  tinctoria. 

VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.  AmpdopaU 
hederacea. 

VIRGINIAN  POKE.  Phytolacca  deean- 
dra. 

VIRGINIAN  SILK.    Periploca  grasca. 

VIRGIN'S-BOWER.    ClenuitiB  VUalba. 

VIRGIN'S-MILK.  A  cosmetic  in  which 
benzoin  is  employed. 

VIRGIN-TREE.  SaHMtfras  Parthmoxy- 
Ion. 


VI RGULT  UM.    A  young  slender  branch. 

VIRIDESCENS.   The  same  as  Vlrens. 

VIRIDIS,  VIRIDULCS.  A  dear  full 
green ;  any  kind  of  greenness. 

VIROLA.  Aublet,  In  his  work  on  the 
plants  of  Guiana,  established  this  genus 
upon  one  of  the  American  Nutmegs,  named 
by  him  V,8ebifera;  but  modem  botanists 
regard  it  and  its  allies,  of  which  six  or 
seven  have  been  discovered  since  Aubiet's 
time,  as  forming  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  large  genus  Myristiea,  characterised 
by  the  long  narrow  anthers,  usually  six  or 
three  in  nnml»er,  adhering  by  their  backs 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
thick  cylindrical  stamen-column,  the  naked 
portion  of  the  column  being  very  short. 
All  the  Slides  lielongiug  to  the  section 
Virola  are  rouflned  to  Tropical  South 
America ;  and  are  large  trees,  with  simple 
entire  leaves,  having  their  side-veins  usu- 
ally more  distant  than  in  other  sections  of 
American  Nutmegs,  and  also  more  curved, 
and  uniting  by  cross-veins  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  margin. 

F.  sdnfera  forms  a  tree  sixty  feet  high, 
and  has  egg-shaped  leaves  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  long  by  two  to  four  inches  broad, 
heart-shaped  at  the  hase,  and  covered  with 
rust -coloured  tomentum  on  the  under-sur- 
face.  It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Guiana 
and  North  Brazil,  and  is  also  found  as  far 
north  as  Panama,  where  it  is  called  Mala- 
gueto  de  montana.  A  solid  oil  or  fat,  o))- 
tained  by  macerating  the  seeds  in  hot 
water,  is  used  in  Guiana  for  making 
candles.  An  acrid  red  juice,  employed  me- 
dicinally by  the  Brazilians,  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  iMirk.  [A.  S.] 

VIROSE.  Having  a  disagreeable  nau- 
seous smell. 

VISCACE-S;.  A  name  under  which  MIers 
proposed  to  separate  Vwcuwt  and  a  few 
other  genera  from  tl»e  remainder  of  Loran- 
thacea,  as  being  in  tlic  structure  of  their 
ovary  more  nearly  allied  to  Santalaceoe 
than  to  other  loranthaceoos  genera.  In 
all  other  respects,  however,  the  retention 
of  the  latter  order  in  the  limits  usually  as- 
signed to  it,  seems  a  more  natural  arrange- 
ment. 

VISCARIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Lychnu,  differing  from  the  typical  species 
in  the  capsule  being  imperfectly  five-celled 
at  the  base,  and  opening  loculicidally. 
L.  Viscaria  and  L.  alpina  are  British 
species  of  this  section.  [J  T  6.] 

VISCID,  VISCOSE,  VISCOUS.  Glutinous, 
clammy 

VISCUM.  This  genus  has  been  proposed 
as  the  type  of  a  separate  order,  but  Pro- 
fessor Oliver,  the  roost  recent  investigator 
of  these  plants,  retains  it  under  Lorantha- 
ceee.  He  divides  the  species  into  two 
groups,  according  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
senc«  of  leaves.  The  leafless  group  com- 
prises species  which  are  found  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon,  and  Australia.    The  leafy 
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,    wrlM  contlsu  of  species  luuives  nf  Ba- 

\\  m|i«,  Sutttbern  AbIm.  and  Southern  Africa. 

The  flowers  are  always  unisexual,  either 

I  momecloasordlceciuus.  The  male  Bowers 
I )  hare  a  four-part^  perianth,  the  lubes  of 
'  which  are  either  deciduous  or  perststent , 
H  tlie  anthers  are  adiiereut  to  the  segments 
1 1  of  the  perianth,  and  open  by  a  number  of 
pores,  so  that  the  surface  Of  the  anther 
resembles  a  honeycomb.    The  female  flow- . 

,  ers  hare  a  perianth  like  that  of  the  male 

,  flower,  adherent  to  the  orary.  which 
:    iNttcr  is  surmounted  by  a  sessile  stigma. 

'  When  the  ovary  it  cut  across,  no  cavity  is 
\  apparent,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
,|  iii»ide<>f  the  ovary  to  tlie  seed.  Not  un- 
1 1  frequently  two  embryos  are  contained  in 

I  \  the  same  seed. 

V  album,  the  Mlstleto.  Is  the  only 
I  species  to  which  any  considerable  intere»t 
I  atuches.  It  is  a  parasiiical  shrub,  whose 
,  root  (or  what  corresponds  to  a  root)  is 
*  flrroly  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
!    tree  on  which  It  grows.    The  stem,  when 

II  full-ffrown,  attains  the  thickne«s  of  a 
I  br>Mimatlck;    It   repeatedly    divides  and 

I '  sulMlivides.  in  a  regularly-forked  manner. 

1*  earh  joint  or  artu-uhtltm  being  marked 
by  a  prominent  ring.  The  leaves  are  op- 
|tnsit«  stalkless.  oblong  or  somewhat  lance- 
shaped,  leathery,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour  The  male  flowers  are  in  clusters 
of  four  or  Ave  In  the  forks  of  the  branch- 
es ;  the  female  flowers  are  sessile  like  the 
males,  and  solitary  or  neariy  so.  The  fruit 
forms  a  small  white  berry 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  Mlstleto 
to  the  nourishing  pisnt  has  )>e«>u  made  the 
subject  of  an  el»b«>rate  paper  by  Dr  John 
Harley,  in  the  TransactioHs  of  the  Linnaan 
Hoci^  (Xiiv.  p.  175).  The  roots  of  the 
mlstleto  come  in  contact  especially  with 
the  new  wood  inside  the  bark,  wliere  the 
descending  sap  is  richest  and  most  abun- 
dant, and  are  prolonged  inwards  In  a  dl- 
reciion  parallel  to  that  of  the  medullary 
rays.  Tlie  cellular  systems  of  the  two  plants 
thus  come  Into  contact,  but  no  direct  com- 
munication takes  place  between  their  ves- 
sels. As  growth  goes  on,  and  annual  rings 
of  wood  are  added  to  the  stock,  similar 
rings  are  formed  in  the  mlstleto,  and  so  the 
woody  layers  of  the  two  plants  become 
coincident.  The  iwrasite  slowly  but  surely 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  branch  upon 
which  it  is  growing,  by  inducing  an  over- 
flow of  sap,  and  consequent  exhaustion, 
or  by  preventing  the  due  flow  of  sap.  In 
either  ease  It  seals  Its  own  fate  with  that 
of  Its  supporter.  The  corroded  and  con- 
torted appearance  of  old  stumps  killed  by 
the  mlstleto  is  very  singular. 

The  Mistlet«>  may  be  made  to  grow  on 
the  apple  and  other  trees,  by  cutting  a 
notch  In  the  bark  on  the  under-surfaoe  of 
a  branch,  and  carefully  inserting  the  seed 
therein.  Two  precautions  are  espechUly 
needed— one  la  to  pUioe  the  seed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  embryo  shall  be  directed 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
other  Is  to  avoid  crushing  the  seed.  The 
apple  is  the  tree  on  which  the  mlstleto 
grows  most  abundantly.  The  orchards  in 


Herefordshire  are  greatly  infested  with 
this  parasite,  which,  however,  has  a  value 
of  its  own,  for  it  appears  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  tons  of  mlstleto  are  annually 
forwarded  to  London  and  other  large  towua 
from  that  county  alcme,  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Some  sorts  of  apples  are  pre- 
ferred to  others  for  lu  growth,  and,  singu- 
larly enough.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  found  on 
the  pear-tree.  Next  In  frequency  to  the 
apple  the  mlstleto  prefers  the  poplars, 
though  it  Is  nut  found  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  Hawthorns.  limes,  maples,  and  the 
mountain-ash  are  all  favourite  habitats  for 
the  plant.  It  has  been  found  on  the  Cedar 
of  Leiianon  and  on  the  larch,  but  rarely 
upon  the  oak.  Dr.  Bull,  In  a  paper  in  the 
JottnuU  of  BoUmif  (IL  273),  only  mentions 
seven  authentic  instances  of  the  growth  of 
mlstleto  on  the  oak  in  this  country. 

Space  will  permit  us  only  to  allude  to 
the  many  mythological  legends  respecting 
the  mlstleto  and  Its  use  in  Dmidlcal  rites- 
how  it  was  cut  with  a  golden  sickle  by  a  1 1 
priest  in  white  robes,  amid  the  sacrifice  of  |l 
victims  and  the  fosting  of  the  devotees, 
and  how,  once  procured,  the  plant  acted  as  •  | 
a  heal-all,  and  a  charm  against  disasters.  ! 
Balder,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Icelandic  ro- 
mance, is  said  to  have  met  his  death  from  a  ' 
dart  of  mlstleto.  According  to  the  story.  It  '■ , 
was  prophesied  that  Balder  would  die,  to  I 
avert  which  fate  his  mother '  xacted  avow 
from  all  things  on  earth  that  they  would  not 
injure  him.    One  of  his  enemies,  knowing 
that  the  mlstleto  had  not  taken  the  vow.  L 
ss  it  did  not  grow  on  the  earth  but  on 
trees,  made  a  dart  of  its  wood,  and  with  it  , 
killed  the  hero.    Tlie  origin  of  the  modem 
custom  connected  with  mlstleto    Is  not  J 
very  clear.    Like  many  other  customs.  Its  I 
original  signiflcance  is  only  guessed  at.  , 
If  known,  perliaps  Mie  innocent  merriment 
now  associated  with  the  plant  would  lie 
exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  stem   disap-  i 
proval,  and  the  mlstleto  would  be  banislied  , 
from  our  homes.    In  such  a  case,  however,  j 
ignorance  is  bliss.  Mistlcto-leaves  are  still 
considered  as  tonics  for  animals,  Imt  the  i 
ancient  medicinal  reputation  of  the  plant  \\ 
has  not  survived.  [M.T.  M.]     >' 

The  Mlstleto  is  well-known,  especially  in  1 1 
the  orchards  of  cider-making  counties,  for 
its  winter  dress  of  olive-green  leaves  and  ' ' 
shining  white  berries,  so  dlffn'ent  ftom  I 
the  branches  of  the  trees   upon   which   I 
it  fastens  itselt    The  mlstleto  is  remark- 
able for  the  many  species  of  trees  upqn    i 
which  it  is  found.    It  is  occasionally  seen  , 
on  the  oak,  but  so  rarely  that  with  some  1 1 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  occurs  i! 
upon  this  tree  at  all.    We  have  seen  two 
examples— one  at  Eastnor  Park,  near  Led- 
bury, Herefordshire,  the  other  at  Pramp- 
ton-<m-8evern.  Gloucestershire.   The  mag- 
nificence of  the  oak  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  rarity  of  the  mlstleto  upon  it  on  the 
other,  are  probable  reasons  for  the  greater 
reverence    paid    to    the   parasite    when 
found  on  this  tree. 

That  Mlstleto  was  a  special  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  ancient  Britons,  and  that 
many  important  rites  were  performed  with 
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tt  by  the  Druids  or  priests.  Is  certain,  and 
lience  we  may  tnu-e  Its  use  among  ourselves 
in  Christmas  decomtlon.    The  curious  bas- 
ket of  garland   with  whicli  •  Jack-ln-the- 
Green'  Is  occasionally  even  now  invested 
on  May-day,  Is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  a 
Bimilar  garb  assumed    by  the   Druldical 
assistants  when  abjut  to  hunt  for    the 
mistleto,  which  when  they  had  found  they 
danced  round  the  oak,  to  the  tune  of '  Hey 
derry  down,  down  down  derry  1 '  which  lite- 
rally signified, '  In  a  circle  move  we  round 
1  the  oak.'    What  gives  countenance  to  this 
I  is,  that  some  oakwoods  in  Herefordshire 
'  are  called  •  the  derry,' and  the  following  line 
from  Ovid  shows  that  the  Druids  did  sing 
I  beneath  the  oak  :— 
i  I  Ad  TiMum  Druids  eantare  tolebant 

I  i  Having  found  mistleto  In  the  oak,  or  In 
I  the  next  sacred  tree,  the  apple,  the  priest 
cut  the  In^nches  with  a  golden  sickle,  and 
I  distributed  portions  to  the  people ;  and  It 
(     is  suggested  by  Posbrooke,  that  '  as  the 
!  Druids  had  an  extraordinary  reneration 
(  for  the  number  three,  and  as  the  berries  of 
! '  the  mistleto  may  be  often  found  clustered 
1    In  threes,  this  may  probably  have  enhanced 
I     their  esteem  for  the  celestial  plant: 
;      The  Mistleto  has  been  highly  extolled 
'  for  its  medicinal  virtues  from  a  very  remote 
I    antiquity.    The  older  writers  seem  to  have 
I  held  It  in  esteem  as  ministering  to  fertility, 
I  deriving  the  notlon.ln  all  probability,  from 
i    the  multitude  of  berries  which  grow  on 
i  I  the  plant,  a  notion  which  may  have  some- 
;  {  thing  to  do  with  some  of  our  Christmas 
I    observances.  The  mistleto  of  the  oak  had 
!  I  such  repute  for '  helping'  in  the  diseases  In- 
j  cidental  to  Inflrmity  and  old  age,  that  it  was 
called  Lignum  Sanctee  Grucis,  Wood,  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  and  as  the  parasite  Is  the  same 
«>n  one  tree  as  on  another,  we  may  Infer 
that  the  robust  nature  of  the  oak  was  sup- 
posed to  impart  to  It  strengthening  proper- 
ties. Ray  Is,  perhaps,  the  latest  writer  who 
lias  greatly  extolled  mistleto.  He  mentions 
it  as  a  speclQc  in  epilepsy,  and  as  useful  in 
fipoplexy  and  giddiness.    It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  what  gave  countenance  to  this  idea 
li»8  been  the  fact  that  the  parasite  grows, 
from  the  under-part  of  the  foster-parent, 
with  its  head  downwards.  Alas  for  a  plant 
i»f  such  reputed  powers— it  Is  now  excluded 
from  the  Pharmacopoeias  1  [J.  B.] 

VISH,  or  VI8HA.    Acmiitum  ferox. 

VIS  HAL  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Colocynth  or  Bitter  Apple. 

VISIANIA.    Ligwtrum. 

VI8MIA.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  tropical  West  African  plants,  this 
genus  of  HypericacecB,  of  which  upwards 
of  twenty  species  are  described,  is  confined 
to  the  tropics  of  America.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  four-sided  branches,  oppo- 
site often  glandular  dotted  entire  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  or  cymes  of  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers.  These  latter  have 
Ave  or  sometimes  only  four  sepals ;  as 
ma^y  petals  clothed  with  hairs  inside,  and 
dotted  with  black   glands;  an  Indefinite 


number  of  stamens  collected  Into  five  hairy 
bundles,  and  placed  opposite  the  petals, 
alternating  with  as  many  scales ;  and  five 
distinct  styles.  The  genus  Is,  howex'er, 
best  characterised  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
roundish  five-celled  berry  with  numerous 
seeds  In  each  cell. 

The  yellow  resinous  juice  common  to  the 
order  exists  In  greater  abundance  In  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  than  In  any 
of  its  congeners,  and  possesses  more  power- 
ful purgative  properties,  resembling  In 
that  respect,  and  likewise  in  its  appearance, 
the  gamboge  of  the  Old  World— so  much 
so  Indeed,  that  that  collected  from  F.  guia- 
nensie,  a  species  found  In  Guiana  Brazil 
Surinam  and  Mexico,  Is  called  American 
Gamboge.  Other  species,  however,  such 
as  the  V.  sesailiflora  and  V.  caj/ennensia  of 
Guiana,  and  the  V.  micranttia  and  V.  Umgir 
folia  of  Brazil,  also  yield  a  similar  resin,  to 
which  the  name  American  Gamboge  Is 
equally  applicable.  [A.  S.] 

VISNAGB.    (Pr.)    Ammi  Visnaga. 

VISNEA.    The  sole  species  of  this  genus 
of   Temstrdmiaceas  was  named  Mocavera 
by  Linnffius  on  account  of  Its  fruit,  being 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been  the 
Muran,  which  was  made  Into  a  kind  of 
syrup  and  much   used,  both  with  their  | 
daily  food  and  medicinally,  by  the  Guan- 
ches,  the    aboriginal  inhabitants  of   the 
Canaries,  In  which  islands  alone  the  plant  Is 
found.    Other  authors,  however,  attribute 
the  Mocan  to  the  Carob-tree   {Ceratonia 
fiiliqua)  or  to  the  Myricn  Fayal.    The  plant 
Is  a  shrub  with  smooth  branchesand  leaves, 
the  latter  being  alternate  elliptic  or  lance- 
shaped,  the  upper  ones  producing  from 
their  axils  two  short  recurved  stalks,  each 
bearing  a  solitary  flower.    These  have  a 
deeply  flve-parted  cjjiyx,  with  a  couple  of 
bracts,  five  spreading  petals  coalescing  at  | 
the  base  and  bearing  twenty  free  stamens  , 
shorter   than  the  petals,  and   with  long  , 
taper-pointed  anthers  fixed  by  their  broad  , 
bases,  a  three-celled  obscurely  ten-angled  - 
hairy  ovary,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  In  i 
each  cell,  and  three  slender  styles.  [A.  S.] 

YITACEM.  (Vites,  Ampelidece,  Sarmenta- 
cece,  Leeacece,  Vinev:orts.)    A  small  order  of  , 
polypetalons  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  in 
character  to  Celastracea  and  Rhamnacece,  i 
but  at  once  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  their  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  ! 
and  from  the  latter  by  their  valvate  petals  ; 
and  from  l>oth  by  their  habit.    With  the  I 
exception  of  the  email  genus  ieea,  they  are  i 
tall  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  wood.    The  lower  leaves  | 
are  often  opposite,  the  remainder  alter-  j 
nate,  but  opposite  to  them  Is  either  a 
cyme  or  raceme  of  small  green  flowers,  or 
a  branching   tendril.    Besides   the  great 
genus  Vitis,  which  is  now  made  to  Include 
all  the  species  of  dsew  and  Ampelopgis, 
whether  natives  of  the  New  or  of  the  Old 
World,  the  order  comprises  only  the  small 
genus  Pterisanthee,  with  a  remarkable  flat 
flower-stalk,  and  the  slightly  anomalous 
Leea,  both  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
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VITBLLI5r&  Dull  yellow,  just  turn- 
ing to  red  :  the  colour  of  tbe  yolk  of  egg. 

VITBLLra.   The  mf  of  the  Mnnto*  In  n 
thickened  itiite.  Mid  forming  a  ca«e,  wltUiu 
'  which  lie*  th«  embryo. 

VlTBLOm.  (Fr.)  ▲  kind  of  long 
red  Pouto. 

vmx.  A  gennt  of  FerfreniMMP.  contain- 
ing a  large  number  wf  woody  phuiu  tcat- 
tered  over  tlie  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemlspheret,  a  few  reaching  atfiir  north  as 
tbe  Mediterranean.  Tbey  have  temate  digl- 
ute  or  rarely  simple  leaves,  and  axillary 
or  terminal  and  paniculate  cymes.  The 
short  calyx  Is  Ore-tontbed:  the  ooroUa 
two-lipped,  tbe  upper  lip  befus  two-lobed 
and  the  lower  three-lohed :  thedldynamous 

I  stamens  exserted:  the  ovary  four-celled. 

I  with  one  ovule   In  esch  cell:  and  the 

I  stigma  bttd,  with  pointed  lobes.  The 
drape  is  four-celled,  or  by  abortion  tw<»- 

'  celled.  The  pUints  of  this  genus  are  very 
aromatic,  and  many  of  the  fruits  are  very 
acrid.  The  leaves  bark  and  fruit  of  differ- 
ent species  are  used  medicinally  by  the  nsr 
tires  of  India.  pT.CJ 

VITICB8.  See  Ybbbbxaosji. 

'      TITICULA.    A  trailing  or  scrambling 
I  stem,  like  that  of  the  Tine,  gourd,  cucum- 
ber. Ac.   The  same  as  Vine. 

VITICULOSK.   Pornlshed  with  traUlng 
I  stems  or  vlticubBL 

vms.  The  genus  VUU  Is  composed  of 
'  a  considerable  number  of  species,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Grape-Vine,  which  Is 
its  most  familiar  and,  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  most  important  representa- 
tive. It  has  a  wide  geographical  rnnge. 
ttut  is  principally  found  in  the  Northern 
Hemtspliere,  the  msjority  of  its  species 
being  natives  of  TroplcsJ  and  Temperate 
Asia  to  as  fsr  north  as  Japan,  and  also  of 
North  America,  while  none  are  Indigenous 
to  Rurope.  All  thespedes  are  climbers.fur- 
nlshed  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
as  In  the  Grape-Vine :  the  leaves  of  some 
being  simple  and  either  undivided  or  va- 
riously lolled,  and  of  others  compound. 
Their  small  greenish  flowers  are  disposed 
in  panicles  set  opposite  the  leaves,  the 
Eastern  spedes  having  complete  flowers, 
and  the  Western  usually  Incomplete  ones, 
the  two  sexes  very  frequently  on  different 
plants.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Vitea 
section  of  the  order  Vitaeea,  hnvlng  dis- 
tinct stamens,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  with 
two  ovules  In  each  cell ;  and  is  charac- 
terised by  Its  Ave  petals  being  distinct 
at  the  bottom  but  cohering  at  the  top. 
falling  off  without  separating,  and  by  its 
berries  containing  four  or  l>y  abortion 
only  two  seeds. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  petals  are 
slightly  attached  to  the  disk  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  but  they  cohere  at  the  top. 
forming  a  sort  of  cap.  which  Is  nsually 
thrown  off  by  the  stamens  as  they  elnntrate 
and  expand.  8omettme8.however.  the  cap 
is  not  thrown  off,  and  tbe  stigma  is  conse- 


quently not  exposed  to  tbe  pollen ;  as  a 
consequence  the  berries.  If  they  form  at  all. 
are  without  seeds. 

The  most   Important  products  of    the 
Orape-Vlne  are  Wine  (derived  from   the 
Celtic  gwin)  and  Vinegar— the  one  obtained 
by  vinous  and  the  other  by  acetons  fcrmen-  , 
ta4,ion  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit ;  Brandy, 
a  product  of  distillation :  and  Currants 
(Corinths)  and  Raisins,  both  of  which  are 
the  dried  fruits— the  former  being  those  •> 
of  a  pmtlcular  small  variety,  the  mltnre  ! 
of  which  Is  chiefly  conflned  to  tbe  Ionian  ' 
Islands.     These  severally  form  very  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce  tbronghont  , 
\  the  civilised  world.   The  total  compnted  > 
I  real  value  of  tbe  fonr  principal    ones  In  || 
;  our   home-trade    amounted    In    1861     to  i 
6.90I.180L.  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
'  them  to  1.871.7141.  CA.  S.} 

The  Grape-Vine  is  a  native  of  tbe  aouth- 
i  em  shores  of  the  Gssplan   Sea,  and  of 
I  Armenia  and  Coramanla.    Associated  with  , 
the  flg.  It  follows  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  through Pontus  Mingrellaand Colcbls.  ', 
,  and  It  has  also  been  found  in  tbe  Crimea. 
,  Aiphonse    De    Candolle    states    that    It 
j  grows  spontaneously  throughout  tbe  lower  i 
■  region  of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  north  bat  l 
more  especially  In  the  southern  parts  of  I ' 
;  that  chain ;  In  Armenia,  and  on  tbe  south-  i 
;  em  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  he  adds,  j' 
'there  can  be  no  doubt,  from   liistorical  ^j 
I  testimony  and  that  of  botanists,  that  this  i 
was  the  original  country  of  the  vine.    But 
i  no  species  of  Vitis  Is  wild  In  Europe.*  '| 

The  cultivation  of  the  Vine  dates  soon    | 
'  after  the  Flood : '  Noah  began  to  be  an  hos- 
!  bandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard.*  Prom  | 
I  Asia,  according  to  Humboldt,  tbe  vine 
passed  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  61-  [I 
:  cily.  It  was  early  carried  Into  France  by  tbe 
:  Phoccans,  when  those   Ionian   colonists  i 
I  fled  from  the  power  of  Cyras,  and  founded  I 
:  the  city  of  Marseilles,  about  540  B.C.    From  , 
I  Greece  or  from  Sicily  It  could  have  been  ' 
1  easily  introduced  Into  Italy.    The  Romans 
planted  It  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
even.  It  Is  said,  in  Britain.    But  Tacitus 
mentions,  b.c.  55.  that  our  climate  was 
,'  thought  unpropitlous  to  the  vine,  which 
failed  to  mature  its  fralt  owing  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  our  Island.    It  would  appear 
from  this  that  its  cultivation  had  iieen 
attempted,  for  otherwise  its  failure  could 
not  have  been  asserted.    The  same  author 
states  that  It  was  not  known  when  Agri- 
cola    commanded    the  Island.    Domitian 
restricted  the   cultivation  of   the   vine, 
wishing  rather  to  enconrage  that  of  grain; 
but  in  A.D.  278.  permission  to  plant  tbe 
vine  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Probns. 
Being  free  from  restriction.  Its  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  provinces,  Includincr 
Britain,  would  of  course  extend ;  and  1  e- 
fore  the  Roman  power  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  permit  the  Saxon  Invasion,  vineyards 
must  have  existed  in  this  country.    They 
are    mentioned    In    the    earliest  Saxon 
charters,  and  those  vineyards  must  have 
existed  previously ;  for,  as  authors  jiave 
remarked,  the  combating  invaders  Fouid 
neither  have  had  the  time,  nor  probably  the 
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skill,  to  plant  tbetn.  The  monks  In  a.d.  1140 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Edmondabury  In 
Ruffolk,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
that  yineyards  were  possessed  by  barons 
as  well  as  by  monks.  '  Wincon,  afterwards 
named  by  the  Saxons  Winchester,  or  the 
City  of  Wine,  was  so  called  l>eoau8e  there 
was  the  best  vintage  in  Britain.'  (Johnson, 
On  the  Orape  Vine.) 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  vineyards  were  formerly  plentiful 
in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  chat 
considerable  quantities  of  wine  were  made 
in  good  seasons.  But  although  our  land  is 
rich  enough  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
vine,  and  indeed  over  rich,  causing  too 
much  luxuriance  for  the  climate,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  for  wine  must  always 
l>e  attended  with  comparatively  unprofit- 
able results.  This  will  evidently  appear 
from  the  following  extract  from  Reports 
of  Her  Majestjfa  Secretarieg  cf  Embassy  and 
Let/rttUm  on  t^  Bfftet  of  tAe  Yins  Disease 
(18.f9) :— •  A  proprietor  of  an  extensive  vine- 
yard at  Huesca,  in  the  provlnceof  Aragon, 
assured  me  that  the  drought  last  summer 
was  so  great,  and  the  vintage  so  plentiful, 
that  it  would  have  lieen  easier  for  him  to 
irrigate  his  vineyards  with  wine  than  with 
water.  He  also  stated  that  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new  wine,  he  offered  to 
sell  that  of  a  former  vintage  at  about  flve- 
Iience  BngliKh  for  a  little  less  than  four 
gallons,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
even  get  one  halfpenny  the  gallon,  and 
there  being  a  scarcity  of  wine-jars  or  vats, 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  away  the  whole  of 
that  year's  vintage.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  province  of  Aragon  alone  that  pro- 
duces such  a  superabundance  of  wine; 
many  of  the  wine-districts  of  old  Castille 
are  equally  prolific.  At  Aranta  del  Duero, 
for  instance,  wine  appears  to  beat  times  as 
cheap,  and  water  as  scarce  as  at  Huesca;  for 
I  was  informed  by  an  English  gentleman 
that,  on  passing  through  that  town  a  few 
years  ago,  he  saw  some  bricklayers  at  work 
mixing  their  mortar  with  wine  instead  of 
water,  and  he  stated  that  this  was  not  an 
unusual  occurrence.' 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, and  reflect  on  the  immense  quantities 
of  wine  that  can  be  i>roduced  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price  In  those  countries  that  have 
a  climate  suitable  for  the  vine,  we  must 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  wine 
In  this  country  must  be  very  unprofitable, 
as  compared  with  other  crops  for  which 
our  climate  is  better  adapted.  We  are 
without  the  limits  assigned  by  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  vine ;  these  limits  comprise  a 
l)elt,  or  tone,  between  the  latitudes  of  36° 
and  48°,  or  where  the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  is  not  below  66°  or  68°  Farther 
north  than  latltute  .10°  it  is  t^x)  cold,  and 
farther  south  thnn  86°  it  is  too  hot.  Its 
cultivation  may,  however,  be  sucpessfully 
carried  on  in  a  zone  nearly  1,000  miles 
in  width  from  north  to  south  in  the 
Northern,  and  likewise  In  a  similar  zone 
in  the  Southern  Hemispheres 


The  Vine  accommodates  Itself  remark- 
ably well  to  artificial  treatment— so  much 
so,  that  in  couutries  so  cold  that  its  berries 
do  not  ripen,  nor  even  colour,  scarcely 
Indeed  form  In  thoir  warmest  seasons, 
they  can  be  pntduced  by  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat  and  glass,  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  abundance  by  those  who  are  inclined  to 
incur  the  expense.  The  cost  In  winter,  is 
of  course  very  considerable;  but  in  the 
season  naturally  the  most  favourable, 
when  the  ordinary  climate  requires  but  a 
little  assistance,  the  expense  of  ensuring  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grapes  for  several 
months  is  comparatively  trifling,  esi>ecially 
if  proper  varieties  are  employed.  Tliese 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  That  which 
may  be  most  successfully  cultfvated  in  this 
way  with  the  gn'atest  ease,  by  aid  of  the 
most  ordlnar>-  skill,  and  which  will  vleld 
the  most  accepuible  produce^,  is  the  Black 
Hamburg  or  FrankenthaL 

Some  varieties  of  the  grape  are  cultivat- 
ed specially  for  the  production  of  Raisins. 
There  is  also  the  Black  Corinth  or  Zante 
grape,  which  furnishes  the  Currants  <»f  the 
shops.  This  is  stoneless  or  without  seeds, 
except  that  oci  asionally  there  are  amongst 
the  produce  from  the  same  plant  larger 
berries  (these  being  such  as  have  been  fer- 
tilised) containing  one  or  more  seeds.  The 
variety  itself  does  not  differ  materially  in 
appearance  and  foliage  from  other  vines, 
and  has  often  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It 
Is,  indeed,  only  a  variety  of  F.  »tfi</cra,  and 
not  a  distinct  species  as  some  have  suppos- 
ed. It  has  even  been  stated  that  it  will  only 
succeed  in  Greece,  and  that  elsewhere  it 
degenerates  and  l>ecomes  like  an  ordinary 
grape ;  but  the  fact  is  that  In  some  places 
out  of  Greece  it  thrives  so  much  better 
that  it  forms  its  seeds  and  produces  its 
fruit  in  perfection,  to  the  depreciation  of 
its  value  in  commerce,  which  is  owing  to 
its  imperfection-  the  absence  of  seeds,  this 
being  its  general  condition  when  grown 
in  the  Islands  of  Greece. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  grapes,  which 
grow  wild  and  liear  abundantly  in  North 
America,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the 
varieties  of  V  vinifera.  They  belong  to 
V.  Labrusea,  V.  cordifoliOt  and  others,  and 
are  called  Fox-grapes  from  their  foxy 
perfume :  their  pulp  is  slimy  and  disagree- 
able. Of  late  years  the  vine  has  been 
subject  to  the  vine-disease,  or  vinemlldew, 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  called  Oidium 
Tuckeri,  and  which  In  some  cases  has 
completely  destroyed  the  crop.  Sulphur 
has  proved  the  best  preventive.     CB-T] 

VITI-VERT,  VITTIE-VATR,  or  VITTI- 
VAER.  Indian  names  for  the  Ktaus-khns 
Grass,  Andropogon  niuricatue. 

VITTADINIA.  A  genus  of  ComportUtt 
consisting  of  perennial  plants,  natives  ot 
New  Zealand  and  South-eastern  Australia. 
The  flower-heads  are  placed  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  of  one  or  two  rows  of  linear 
somewhat  membranous  scales ;  the  outer 
florets  are  strap-shaped,  female,  white  or 
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,  parplt-:  the  rentral  ouc«  tubaUr.  flre-tooth- 
ed.  yellow.  The  arhcnet  are  elonmited 
I ,  ■trl»t<>d.  iiarmnnnted  by  a  pappus  of  one 
,  >  row  of  rough  crowded  balra.  [M.  T.  MO 
'I  VITTA  Jtarrow  flstal*  or  channels 
I '  lodged  in  the  niat  of  the  frnlt  of  tunbelli- 
f^rs,  and  containing  oiL 

j      VITTARIA.    A  genns  of  polypodiaceous 
I  ferns  eonstttoting   t^e   group    VitiarietB. 
They  are  found  in  trn|>ieal  countries  both 
<    nf  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  consist  of 
'    herhaceons   plants,   with  simple  narrow 
almost  ffra^s-lilce  fronds,  bearing  a  close 
reitemblancc  to  those  of  TtmiopgiM^  but  dis- 
tinguished by  liavinff  the  linear  continuous 
1 1  sori  placed,  not  dorsally,  that  Is  at  the  liack 
I ,  nf  the  frond,  but  in  an  extrorae-marfrlnal 
I,  furrow.  [T. MO 

VITTATB.    Striped  lengthwise. 

VIVIANIACE.*.     The  small  Braxllian 

,    and  Chilinn  ^enus  Viviania,  lncludtn«r  Cn- 

foreo,  Ci»»nrobrii(m,  and  lAM09tigvM^  form- 

tnir  a  tril>e  of  Otrtmiaetmt  has  by  many 

,  botanists  l>een  considered  as  a  distinct 

natural  order,  under  the  above  name. 

VIVIANIA.  Tills  genns  gfres  its  name 
to  the  order  Vivianiaeta^  maintained  by 
M>me  bounists.  The  species  are  Chilian 
nndershmbs.  with  opposite  egg-shaped 
leaves,  covered  with  white  down  on  the 
under-surface,  and  bearing  white  pinic  or 
imrple  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  CmIvx 
iK-ll-sliaped,  persistent.  Its  tube  marked  by 
trn  ridges,  its  limb  flve-toothed:  petals 
Ave,  stalked ;  stamens  ten.  five  short  op- 
posite the  petals,  the  others  opposite  flvo 
l«yi»o»rynous  pUnds ;  ovary  sessile  three- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  In  the  inner  angle 
of  each  compartment ;  stigmas  three, 
thread-like ;  fruit  capsular.       [M.  T.  MO 

VOANDZBI  A.   80  called  from  Yoandzon, 
I    the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Mada- 

I  i  gascar  to  the  only  known  representative 
'  of  this  genus  of  ligHmiiumBy  the  F.  aubter- 
\  I  ranea  of  botanists,  a  creeping  annual,  with 

long-stalked  leaves  composed  of  three  leaf- 

I ,  lets,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  stalked. 

{    The  specific  name,  •ttMerranea,  has  been 

Riven  to  it  because  Its  flower-stalks,  like 

those  of  t\\e  ArachU  hypogtBa,  bend  down 

I '  after  flowering  and  increase  in  length,  so 

I  that  the  young  pods  are  pushed  into  the 

earth,  lienenth  which  they  ripen.    Irs  flow- 

,    ers  are  partly  unisexual,  and  partly  per- 

I  feet;  they  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a  yellow 

I  papilionaceous  corolla  with  horizontal  wing 

or  side-petals,  one  free  and  nine  united 

1  stamens,  and  atwo-ovuledovary  ending  in 

'  I  a  short  style  and  hooked  stigma— the  fe- 

i  male  flowers  be\ng  destitute  of  both  corolla 

:  i  and  stamens.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 

, '  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 

!  that  continent,  from   Barabarra  and  the 

'  coast  of  Guinea  to  Natal.  Its  esculent  pods 

*  j  and  seeds  forming  common  articles  of  food 

I I  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
'I  Although  the  pUnt  is  not  Indigenous  to 

<  the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  is  commonly 
1  foand  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
1 1  such  as  Brazil  and  Surinam,  whither  it  has 


I)een  carried  by  the  negro  slaves,  and  lias 
now  \)ecome  naturalised.  The  pods  are 
sometimes  called  Bambarra  Ground-nuts; 
in  Natal  the  natives  call  them  Igiubluba; 
while  in  Brazil  they  are  known  by  tben.ime 
of  Mandubi  d'Angola  (showing  tboir  Afri- 
can origin),  and  in  Surinam  by  tha*-.  of 
Gohl)e.  fA.  &3 

VOANDZOU.  The  Malagassy  name  of  a 
genus  of  LegumiuoMB,  called  after  it  Vo- 
andxeia.  '| 

VOA-VANGA,  or  VOA-VANGUBR.  Ma- 
lasassy  names  for  the  fruits  of  V  angueria 
Comnterwni  and  V.  edvli$.  I 

VOCHYACEA  (FocJky»icM5«r,Foc*y»icc8X  ]i 
An   order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  il 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  Tropical  [ ; 
j  America,  often  of  great  beauty,  with  oppo-  | 
I  site  entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  stipules   1 
I  or  glands  at  the  base,  and  yellow  white 
pink  or  purple  flowers  (usually  very  showy) 
In  termlnsi  racemes  orpanicles.  The  order  , 
is  chiefly  characterised  by  irfegular  flowers,   ; 
four  or  Ave   sepals,  as  many  petals  and  ) 
stamens  or  more  frequently  fewer,  the  star  li 
roensespecisliy  being  often  reduced  to  one.   1 
'  and  always  perigynous:  and  by  m  three-  I 
celled  ovary,  free  or  more  or  less  inferior, 
the  seeds  usually  without  albumen.   There 
arc  nine  or  ten  genera,  amongst  which 
Vnchnsia  and  Qualea  are  most  conspicuous   ' 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowering  panicles ; 
Eriftna  for  its  inferior  ovarj'  and  curious  ^  1 
fruit;  and  Liphtia  for  its  more  symmetrical , , 
flowers,  connecting  the  order  with  Trigoida. 
Little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  these 
trees,  beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber  <  I 
which  some  of  them  supply,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  order  in  the  natural  system  is 
as  yet  unsettled. 

j     V0CHT8IA.    The  type  of  the  order  Fo- 
'  ehyacete,  constituting  a  genus  of  trees  in- 
liabltiiig  tropical  American  forests,  and 
when  in  bloom  presenting  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  accximpanied  by  a  penetrating 
<  often  violet-like  odour.    The  leaves  are 
,  simple,  opposite  or  vertlcillate,  ovate  and 
i  entire.    The  calyx  is  flve-clef  t,  four  of  the 
'  ]ol>es  being  very  small,  but  the  fifth  large 
*  and  developed  into  a  spur ;  the  petals  are 
,  three    in   number,  two  of  them   being 
1  smaller  than  the  other;  there  are  three 
I  stamens,  and  the  capsule  is   triangular 
'  and  three-celled,  each  cell  containing  one 
winged  seed.     The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  highly  ornamental  panicles,  and  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  yellow  or  bright-orange  colour. 
They  are  all  used  as   timber,  and   the 
Copai-y6-wood  of  Guiana  is  derived  from 
F.  ffuianensiB.  [B.  a3 

VOGBLIA.  A  genus  of  Phmibaginacea, 
founded  on  a  single  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  obcordate  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  densely  imbricated  spikes.  The 
five  sepals  are  broadly  ovate ;  the  corolla- 
tube  is  slender,  and  the  limb  is  flve-lobed ; 
the  stamens  are  included  ;  the  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  containing  a  single  ovule  ;  and  the 
style  is  filiform,  terminating  in  five  acnte 
stigmas.  fW.  CJ 
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VOIRBUSE.    (Fr )    Mercurialia  annua. 

VOLA.   A  Sanscrit  name  for  Myrrh. 

VOLANT  D'EAU  (Fr)  MyriophyUum 
spicai^tm. 

VOLKAMERIA.  A  genus  of  VerbenacefB 
closely  allied  to  Clero<tendron,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  fleshy  or  corlcy 
fruits,  containing  only  two  stones  instead 
of  four  as  in  Clerodendron,  each  stone  also 
being  two-celled,  and  containing  a  single 
seed  in  each  cell.  There  are  two  well- 
authenticated  species,  besides  several 
doul)tful  ones— F.  aetileaia  a  native  of 
Tropical  America,  and  V.  Acerbiana  a 
native  of  Nubia  :  both  of  them  shrubs  with 
simple  opposite  leaves,  and  cymes  of  white 
flowers,  having  salver-shaped  corollas,  with 
the  limb  divided  Into  five  segments,  the 
two  upper  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  [A.  8.] 

VOLUBILTS.  Having  the  property  of 
twisting  round  some  other  body. 

VOLUBILIS,  or  V.  DBS  JARDINIERS. 
(Fr.)  Pharbitis  hispida. 

VOLUTE.    Rolled  up  in  any  way. 

VOLVA.  A  membrane,  usually  of  a  tough 
texture.  In  which  a  fungal  is  sometimes 
enclosed  when  young,  and  which  is  burst 
open  as  the  latter  grows. 

VOLVARIA.  A  beautiful  subgenus  of 
rose-spored  agarics,  distinguished  by  its 
well-developed  volva.  The  gills,  moreover, 
are  perfectly  free  and  rose-coloured.  The 
only  common  species  is  Agarmia  pitsillnSf 
which  abounds  In  pastures  in  autumn,  and 
Is  conspicuous  (though  small)  from  its  per- 
fect volva,  and  its  white  silky  pileus  con- 
trasting with  the  pink  gills.  A.  volvaceua 
occurs  sometimes  abundantly  in  stoves, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  formerly,  when 
tan  was  more  used  for  heating.  A  closely- 
allied  species  is  raised  artificially  in  Italy, 
<m  8i>ent  coffee-grounds,  and  ts  employed 
as  food.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
remaining  species  are  esculent.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VOMIER.    (Fr)    Eriostemon, 

VOMIQUE.    (Ft.)    Strychnos. 

VOMIQUIER.  (Fr.)  The  seed  of  Ig- 
natia  amara. 

VOOGINOOa  The  Abyssinian  name  of 
Brucea  antidytienterica. 

VORGE.    (Fr.)    Lolium  temulentuvm. 

VORTANQUL  The  Spanish  name  for 
Sappan-wood. 

VOSAKAN     (Fr.)    Eelicmthtu  annuus. 

VOSSIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
I  to  the  \.r\he  Rottboelliece.  Spikes  of  inflo- 
[  rescencecompressed  jointed;  spikeletstwo- 
,  flowered,  the  lower  male,  the  upper  herroa- 
I  phrodite,  glumes  two,  unequal— the  ex- 
'  terior  thick  and  hard,  terminating  in  a 
'  sharp  point,  the  inner  thin  and  paper-like ; 
'  pales  two ;  stamens  three  ;  styles  two. 
•  V.  cuspidata  is  the  (»nly  species,  and  is  a 
I  native  of  the  West  Indies.  [D.  M.] 


VOTOMITA.  A  little-known  genus  of 
Aublet's,  founded  on  a  single  species  from 
French  Guiana,  and  doubtfully  referred 
to  Comacece.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  on  short  petioles,  and  few- 
flowered  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  is 
connate  with  the  ovary,  and  the  limb  has 
four,  short  teeth ;  the  corolla  consists  of 
four  oblong-acuminate  petals,  the  four 
stamens  have  short  filaments,  and  oblong 
anthers  united  into  a  tube,  through  which 
the  filiform  style  passes;  there  are  four 
oblong  stigmas ;  and  the  drupe  is  one- 
celled  and  one-seeded.  [W.  C] 

voUA-HERfi.  The  Malagassy  name  for 
Vahea  madagciscarienHi. 

VOUAPA.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
LeguminoscB,  consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  Guiana,  and  having  pinnated  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  flowers.  On  the  pedicels  are 
two  small  leathery  bracts;  the  calyx  is 
four-parted  and  membranous;  the  corolla 
consists  of  a  single  petal,  which  is  curved 
In  the  bud,  the  remaining  four  petals  being 
suppressed ;  stamens  three;  ovary  stalked, 
with  one  or  two  ovules;  style  "very  long, 
curled  up  spirally  ;  pod  compressed.  The 
generic  name  is  adapted  from  that  given 
by  the  natives  to  these  plants.  F.  hifoUa 
Is  in  cultivation  as  a  stove-plant;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  violet  hue.        [M.  T.  M.] 

VOUfiDE.    (Fr.)    laatu  tinetmria. 

VOUEn  POUEN.  a  native  name  In 
Madagascar  for  CraUeva  exeelsa. 

VODLOU.    (Fr.)    JBamfttKO. 

VOYRA.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
herbs  of  the  Gentianacece,  and  connecting 
that  order  with  the  OrobanchacetB,  inas- 
much as  the  species  are  parasitical  <m  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have  only  minute 
srale-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  terminal, 
either  solitary  or  in  panicles.  They  have  a 
flve-cleft  calyx ;  a  salver  shaped  corolla, 
which  withers  on  the  plant  before  it  falls 
off,  its  tube  swollen  at  the  base,  and  Its 
limb  divided  into  five  spreading  segments ; 
stamens  five,  concealed  within  the  corolla ; 
fruit  capsular,  partially  two-celled,  burst- 
ing by  two  valves  ;  seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute. The  tuberous  roots  of  V.  rosea  are  of 
areddish  colour  extenially,  and  white  with- 
in ;  they  are  baked  and  eaten  in  Guiana 
like  potatoes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VRIESIA.  A  genus  of  Bromeliacece,  so 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor  De 
Vriese,  a  Dutch  botanist  of  eminence. 
The  species  have  flat  leaves,  and  bear  the 
flowers  in  spikes,  protected  by  large  hand- 
somely-coloured bracts.  The  sepals  are 
three,  convolute,  equal ;  petals  rolled  round 
at  the  i>oint,  each  one  with  two  scales  at- 
tached to  it ;  stamens  six,  projecting,  three 
inserted  into  the  petals,  three  between 
them,  ovary  partly  inferior ;  stigma  with 
three  coiled  hairy  divisions.  One  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  ornamental 
stove-plants.  V.  apeciosa,  a  Brazilian  herb, 
is  particularly  handsome.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VRILL^E.  (Fr.)  Convolvultu  arvensU.  — 
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BATARDB.      FoljfQamum  OontolviUtu.    — 
bAtaBDB  ORANDB.    Polifgonum  tfatm*- 


VRONCKLUL     (Pr)     OotuotmUtu  mr- 


TULinCRA.  PlMitt  are.  like  animals, 
■nbjert  to  injury  from  outward  agent*,  and 
the  woandf  produced  are  more  or  less 
injurlon*  according  to  their  sererity  or 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of 
larire  trees,  wounds  are  Injurious  by  ex- 
posing the  wood  to  the  immediate  decom- 
posing agency  of  moisture  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  object  in 
such  cases  Is  to  diminish  the  surface  as 
much  as  possible,  which  must  tie  done  by 
pruning  off  ail  inequalities  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  to  exclude  the  air  by  some 
piaister  or  covering  which  will  not  injure 
the  tree,  but  penult  the  oTerlapping  of 
the  surface  by  the  new  bark,  without  any 
injurious  decay.  One  of  the  liest  applica- 
tions is  Forsyth's  mixture,  consisting  of 
one  portion  of  fresh  cowdung,  mixed  with 
half  the  quantity  of  lime-rubblsb,  tlie  same 
amount  of  wood-ashes,  and  onc-si  x  teenth  of 
river-sand  ttnely  sifted.  A  powder  of  wood- 
ashes  mixed  with  barnt  bones,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-sixth  of  the  latter  to  flve- 
slxths  of  the  former,  is  then  applied 
with  a  dredger  till  the  pUlster  is  covered, 
allowing  it  to  remain  half  an  hour  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  More  powder  Is  then  rubbed 
j  on  with  the  hand,  till  the  surface  be- 
comes smooth.  Where  the  bark  has  been 
'  kniicked  off.  new  wood  may  be  generated 
'  fn»m  the  medullary  rays.  If  the  surface  Is 
protected  from  drought  by  a  suitable 
covering.  In  this  case,  however,  the  albnr- 
'  num  must  remain  free  from  contact  with 
.  any  strange  matter.  Trees,  again,  are 
often  injured  by  rabbits,  mice,  and  other 
t ;  animals.  In  such  cases,  as  they  often  gnaw 
round  the  tree.  Immediate  steps  must  be 
uken,  or  the  injury  will  be  past  remedy. 
Some  substance  must  be  spplled  which  the 
Kuimsls  will  not  touch,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  will  not  injure  the  tree.  An 
application  of  soot  and  sulphur  mixed  with 
water,  In  which  a  small  quantity  of  size 
has  been  dissolved,  Is  perhaps  as  good  as 
any.  Gns-tar,  which  Is  sometimes  used.  Is 
too  strong  for  such  a  purpose.   [M.  J.  B.3 

VULNfRAIRB.    (FrO     AfUkyllU   FtO- 


VULPIA.  A  srenns  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festwta,  now  included  in 
FtttHoa.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals, 
some  (as  Fettuea  bromnide*  and  F  nniglu- 
mis)  being  natives  of  Britain.        [D  M.] 

VULPIN.    (Fr)    Alopeeurm. 

VULVAIRB.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  Vui- 
vana. 

VUSHIRA.  An  Indian  name  for  Potho$ 
Officinalis. 

VUTSUNAB.  The  deadly  Lagtnandra 
toxiearia. 

WAAK.    Ththaxt  otindaAhvHUm. 


WACHBMDORFIA.    A  genos  t>elongfng 
to  the  tribe  WaOuMdarftmy  which   is   by  ' 
some  botanists  referred  to  LiliaoetB,  but  by  i 
others  to  Hmmodoraceig.    They  are  Cape  > 
herbs,   often    hairy,  with  tuberous    rhi- 
somes,  and    narrowly   elliptical    radical 
leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  usually 
nerved  and  plaited.  In  some  of  the  species 
resembling  those  of  PUmtago  lanceolata.  ' 
The  stem  Is  round,  with  very  small  leaves.  ' 
and  a  terminal  panicle  of  purple  red  or 
yellow  flowers,  with   large  -bracts.     The 
perianth  is  rough  exteriorly,  six-cleft,  irre- 1 
gular,  with  three  of  the  segments  more 
spreading  than  the  others— the   posterior  | 
one  spurred  at  the  t>«8e,  the  spur  generally 
adnate  to  the  pedicel ;  stamens  six,  three 
of  them  sterile  or  absent,    ovary  free,  i 
three-edged.  [J.T.&3     j 

WADADURT.    A  Guiana  name  for  Leeih 
this  gramdifiora,  { 

WAGBN-BOOM.  The  wood  of  ProUa  '\ 
grwudifiarti,  !, 

WAGBNBRIA.    One  of  the  numerous 
genera  into  which  Klotzsch  has  divided  | 
the  old  well-marked  genus  Begonia,    Tlie  ,| 
species  of  the  present  group  are  trailing  i 
undershrut>s,  natives  of  Tropical  America.  . 
Their  diief  distinguishing  characteristic  I 
lies  in  the  male  flowers,  which  have  four  i! 
petals,  while  the  females  have  five  ;  the  flia- ' 
ments  sre  free,  attached  to  a  cushion-  > 
like  receptacle,  and  bear  oblong  anthers ; ; 
the  style  Is  persistent,  covered  with  pirn-  ii 
pies,  and  surmounted  by  a  stigma,  whose 
two  lobes  are  twisted  spirally.    The  cap-  ' 
sule  is  winged,  dehiscent,  and  contains  an 
entire  stalked  placenta.  [M.  T.  M.]     L 

WAG  WANT.    Brita  media.  ' 

WAHAHfi.  TheMaorinameof  Airti^l^l' 
$ea  epeetabUiM.  I 

WAHLBNBBR6IA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  CampanutacMs,  al>onndlng  In  the  Cape  i ' 
Ck>lony   and    throughout    the    Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  found  also  (though  more 
rarely)  in  extratropical  regions.    It  dlflm  , 
from  Campanulaonly  In  the  capsule,  which  a 
Is   somewhat  gloliose    and  half-superior. ' 
the  free  portion  opening  by  three  to  Ave  J 
vslves  within  the  persistent  segments  of  , 
the  calyx.  [W.CJ     ' 

WAHOO.  A  North-west  Indian  name  i! 
for  Buonymu$  airopvrpureus. 

WATATUMA.  A  name  given  "by  the  In-  I 
dians  of  Rio  Negro  to  the  edible  fmiu  of  I 
Salacia  duleis.  i 

WAIE.    (Fr.)    Chamadorea. 

WAI-FA,  or  WAI-H WA.  Chinese  names  '  i 
for  the  unexponded  flowrr-bnds  of  Sopko- 
rajaponiem,  used  for  dyeing  the  silk  gai^ 
nients  of  the  mandarins  a  yellow  colour, 
ice.    SeoSoPBORA.  jj 

WAILR8IA.    A  genus  of  epiphytal  or-  i! 
chlds,  belonging  to  the  tritie  Vandets.  The 
planu  have  the  habit  of  Fniuta,  with  di-  ,1 
stichons  coriaceous  channelled  three-rib-  | , 
l>ed  leaves,  afoot  or  more  In  length  ;  and  . 
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from  nine  to  twHve  flowers.  In  an  erect 
mceme,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, yellow  spotted  with  crimson.  Tliey 
are  related  to  Trichoglottis,  but  the  latter 
differs  In  having  a  distinct  appendage 
within  the  sac  of  the  lip,  and  the  flowers 
In  short  lateral  spikes.  The  onir  species, 
W  pieta,  is  a  native  of  MaUoea.  [W  B.  H.] 

"WAITZIA.    A  genus  of  CompoaitcB,  com- 

I  prising  certain  Australian  herbs,  whose 
.  stems  hear  heads  of  flowers  arranged  in 
,  corymbs.  The  heads  are  hemispherical, 
'  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre- of  many 
I  rows  of  dry  coloured  stalked  scales,  provld- 
t  ed  with  a  radiating  petalold  appendage.  The 
\  receptacle  is  flat,  pi  tted,  desti  tu  t  e  of  scales ; 
<  the  corollas  hermaphrodite  tubular  slen- 
!  der,  flve-toothcdat  the  apex ;  the  branches 

of  the  style  have  little  knobs  at  the  ends ; 
>  the  achenes  are  flattened,  ovate,  prolonged 

I I  at  the  top  into  a  beak ;  pappus  of  one  row 
1 1  of  serrated  rough  sette.  The  species  f  ur- 
I  nish  some  of  the  very  beautiful  'everlast- 
j  i  Ing  •  flowers  of  our  gardens.      [M.  T.  MJ 

I      WAKE-PINTLE.    Arum  maeulatum. 
\      WAKE-ROBIN.   Arum  maeulatum ;  also 
I  Trillium  cemunmt    Also  Anthuxium  and 
I  Philodendrvn. 

\  WALDSTETNTA.  A  genus  of  RosacerVf 
comprising  certain   herbaceous    species, 

'  with  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  Potentillas. 
The  leaves  are  palmately  divided  ;  and  the 
flowers  yellow.  In  terminal  corymbs.  Tlie 
calyx  Is  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  row 
of  five  small  segments,  and  an  Inner  tubu- 
lar whorl,  whose  limb  Is  flve-parted,  and 
whose  throat  has  a  thickened  lobed  rim 
running  around  It;  petals  flve,  sessile; 
stamens  numerous.  Inserted  on  the  calyx 
with  the  petals  ;  ovaries  two  to  six,  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  each  with  a  single  ovule: 
styles  terminal.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Hungary,  and  derive  their  generic  name 
from  Count  Waldstein,  a  writer  on  Hunga- 
rian plants.  If.  geoides  is  an  old-fashioned 
but  pretty  hardy  perennial.      [M.  T.  M.3 

WALEWORT.  or  WALLWORT.    Sam- 
Imcua  Ebulua. 

WALKERA.  Tlie  name  applied  to  a  tree 
found  In  various  parts  of  Tropical  Asia, 
and  constituting  a  genus  of  Ochnace^x.  The 
leaves  are  serrated,  the  flowers  are  in 
dusters ;  the  calyx  has  flve  persistent 
lance-shaped  sepals ;  the  corolla  has  as 
many  persistent  petals,  longer  than  the 
sepals;  stamens  flve,  shorter  than  the 
sepals :  style  single,  as  long  as  the  stamens; 
fruit  of  flve  kidney-shaped  drupes,  placed 
on  a  small  spongy  receptacle.  In  Western 
India  a  decoction  of  the  roots  or  of  the 
leaves  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Walk- 
er, the  founder  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
I  Cambridge.  W.  aerrata  is  In  culilration  as 
a  stove-piant.  [M.  T.  M.3 

I     WALLABA-TREE.    Eperua  falcata. 

WALLENIA.   A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  of  the  family  Myrsiruuxix. 


The  leathery  leaves  are  entire,  and  the  flow- 
ers grow  in  terminal  panicles.  The  cAlyx 
is  bell-shaped,  four-toothed  ;  the  corolla 
tubular,  with  a  four-parted  limb  ;  stamens 
four,  fliaments  thick,  cohering  l>elow: 
fruit  fleshy,  globular.  [M.  T  M.] 

WALLERIA.    A  genus  of  Liliacea,  from 
East  Tropical  Africa,  distinguished  in  the 
conantherous  group  !>y  having  the  ovary 
free  and    the  stomens  equal,   the  ovary 
being  semiadberent   in  the  re^^t  of  the 
group ;    while    the    stamens    are  equnl 
i  In  ConantherOf  Cuminoia,  and  their  allies, 
'  and  unequal    In    Zephyra  and    Oyanella. 
:  Dr.  Kirk  describes  them  as  leafy  herbs, 
I  with  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  solitary 
j  axillary  flowers,  which  have  a  six-parted 
perianth,  with  very  short  tube  and  equal 
I  spreading  limb ;  six  equal  stamens,  with 
J  short  fliaments  and  elongated  anthers, 
I  which  are  two-celled,  opening  by  pores ; 
1  and  a  free  three-celled  ovary,  containing 
numerous  ovules.    The  two  described  spe- 
cies were  found  on  theManganja  Hills.  The 
grenus  is  named  after  Mr.  Horace  Waller, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
.  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  [T.  M.] 

I     WALLFLOWER.      Cheiranthua   Cheiri. 
I  — ,  WESTERN.    BryHmum  arkatiBanum. 

;     WALL   GERMANDER.    Teucrium  Char 
,  madrya. 

WALLICHIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  named 
In  honour  of  the  late  Dr  Walllch,  a  cele- 
brated Danish  botanist,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Indian  plants. 
It  consists  of  about  eight  species,  natives 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  India,  Slam,  Java, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  growing  in 
tufts,  and  either  without  stems  or  with 
short  reed-like  ones.  Their  leaves  are 
pinnate,  and  rise  from  a  mass  of  coarse 
fibres;  the  leaflets  being  entire  and  wedge- 
8ha|)ed  at  the  base,  and  varlously-lobed 
toothed  or  irregularly  jagged  in  the  upper 
part,  and  whitish  underneath.  Tlie  species 
belonging  to  the  section  Earina  bear  both 
male  and  female  flower-spikes  on  the  same 
plant,  while  those  of  the  section  Orania 
have  them  on  distinct  plants,  the  spikes  In 
either  case  having  numerous  overlapping 
I  spathes  on  their  stalks.  The  male  flowers 
have  a  more  or  less  deeply  tripartite 
calyx,  three  valvate  petals,  and  six  or  an 
fndeflnite  nnmber  of  stamens ;  while  the 
females  have  a  tripartite  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, and  a  two  or  rarely  three-celled  ovarj'. 
The  fruits  are  olive-shaped,  purple  or 
whitish  in  colour,  and  contain  an  acrid 
stinging  juice.  [A  &] 

WALLINIA  A  genns  of  Chenopodiacea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising 
an  erect  branched  herb,  with  alternate 
entire  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  clustered 
sessile  flowers,  in  simple  leafless  spikes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  flow- 
ers have  three  bracts:  a  calyx  of  flve  sepals, 
which  are  unchanged  in  fruit ;  flve  sta- 
mens, and  four  styles.  The  fruit  is  ellip- 
soidal, eight-ribbed;  with  an  herbaceous 
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pericarp  adberiiig  to  the  bony  cont  nf  the 
•tod.  [J.  T.  a] 

WALNUT.  JngUnu  rtgia,  — ,  BKL- 
GACM,  CX)l7NTRf,  or  INDIAN.  A^e^^r 
rite*  triMta,  — ,  JAMAICA.  Picroden- 
dr  n  JuffUuu.  — ,  OTAHBITB.  Alewriiea 
triluba, 

WALPKRflf  A.  The  n»mo  of  a  genaa  of 
heath-likeCnpe  shrub*  of  the  family  Bkam- 
nntete,  henrinff  the  flowera  In  heada.  The 
ralyx  ii  woolly,  with  a  short  tube  adhe- 
rent to  the  ovary.  Ita  limb  divided  Into 
Ave  narrow  ere«t  three-sided  seRmeots; 
l>etals  Ore,  small,  with  incurved  hairy 
t  >>tnU:  stamens  Ave,  opitnsite  rhe  petals, 
the  anthers  one-celled ;  ovary  with  a  single 
erect  basal  ovule  in  each  of  its  three  com- 
l>artinents :  style  short ;  fruit  partly  ad- 
hftent  to  the  calyx,  ultimately  separating 
lnt<i  three  one-seeded  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WALTHERIA.  A  widely  dtstriboted 
trniilcal  ffenus  of  i9|rt<ii«r^Q»e.  comprising 
herbs  or  phrubs  with  serrated  leaves,  co- 
vered with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  star- 
sliaiied.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  axilUry 
or  terminal  heads ;  the  calyx  Is  persistent, 
l»e!I-Ahaped,  flve-cleft ;  petals  Ave,  stalked, 
tlie  stalks  adherent  to  the  tube  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  flla- 
nients ;  ovary  sessile  oblique  one-celled, 
with  two  ovules;  style  somewhat  lateral ; 
stiKma  fringed  or  tubercled;  fruit  cap- 
sular, surmounted  by  the  style.  W.  ameri- 
cana  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge  In  Suri- 
nam, and  W.  Dowradinka  is  used  for  dis- 
eanes  of  the  chest  and  other  complaints 
ill  nrazil.  The  genus  is  named  in  htmour 
o  f  Prof .  Walther  of  Leipsic.  CM.  T.  M.] 
(  WAMARA.  A  native  name  for  the 
Drown  Ebony  of  Demerara. 

WAMPEB.  The  Chinese  name  for  the 
fruits  of  Cookia  pwietata,  highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

WANGALA,  WANOLO.  Guiana  names 
for  the  seeds  of  Seaamum  orimtmU. 
I  WANGHBB,  WHAK6HEE.  The  names 
'  given  to  some  Eastern  canes  imported  for 
I  walking-sticka,  and  supposed  to  be  furnish- 
'  etl  by  the  narrow-leaved  Bamboo. 
I  WANZBT.  An  Abyaitnfaui  name  for 
I  Cordia  alnf$9tnietL 

!  WARANANA.  A  large  timber-tree  of 
British  Guiana,  called  the  Wild  Orange,  the 

I  wood  of  which  is  much  used  In  the  colony 
for  oars  and  staves. 

WARATXh.  Telopea  »p«eU>8l$«ima.  A\bo 
a  name  applied  to  certain  anemone-flow- 
ered varieties  of  CameUiajaponica. 

WARE.   A  general  name  for  Seaweed. 

WARE  A.  A  genus  at  Cruet/era  from  the 
,  1  Southern  States  of  North  America.  They 
are  glabrous  annuals,  with  entire  leaves, 
and  corymbose  purple  or  white  flowers : 
while  the  fruits  are  slender  compressed 
pods,  supported  on  long  stipes.  [J.  T.  S.] 


WARBNCE.   BuMatinetorwn. 


V-:^zz: 


WARIALEB.  An  Indian  name  for  Fen- 
nel-seed. 

WARRAOOORI.  A  native  Demerara 
name  fur  the  wood  of  the  White  Cedar, 
Jeica  aUtstitHO. 

WARREA  A  terrestrial  genna  of  or- 
chids, belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandece.  They 
arc  herbs,  with  small  or  no  pseudobulbs, 
reed-like  strongly- veined  leaves,  and  nearly 
regular  racemose  showy  flowers.  Several 
species  have  been  described  as  beloni^ing 
to  this  genus,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
separated  under  the  name  of  Waracewie- 
uUa.  W.  eyanea  Is  remarkable  for  the  deep- 
blue  colour  of  its  lip,  pure  blue  being  rarely 
found  among  orchids.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Tropical  America.    [W.  B.  H.J 

WAR  REE.  An  Indian  name  for  Pamcum 
mUiatewn. 

WARRI-WARRI.  A  kind  of  Indian  fan 
made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Acuyuru  Palm,  Aatrocaryvm 
aculeixttim. 

WARSCEWIC^ELLA    A  small  genus  of 
tropical  American    orchids,  very    nearly 
related  to  Warrea.    They  are  terrestrial 
herbs,  destitute  of  pseudobulbs ;  the  leaves 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  equi- 
tant  at  the  base ;  and  the  flowers  large  and  j 
showy,  solitary'  on  radical  peduncles,  which  I 
are  furnished  with  a  few  sheathing  bracts. 
Sepals  and  petals  spreading,  nearly  equal ;  I 
lip  large,  with  a  square  appendage  at  its 
base,  the  sides  involute.  [W.  B.  H.]     I 

WAR8CEWICZIA.  The  gardens  of  Eu-  ' 
rope  owe  the  introduction  of  numerous 
beantiful  and  interesting  plants  to  M.  i 
Warscewicc  The  genus  which  commemo-  • 
rates  his  name  belongs  to  the  Cfinchowicea, 
and  comprises  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Tropical  America,  closely  allied  in 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  to  Calpcophyl- 
him.  The  difference  consists  in  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx.  In  the  throat  of  the  corolla 
being  devoid  of  hairs.  In  the  attachment 
of  the  stamens  to  the  base  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  other  minor  points. 
As  in  MtiMcenda  and  several  allied  genera, 
one  of  the  sepals  is  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  resembles  a  coloured  leaf.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WART-HERB.    Bhynchosia  minima. 

WARTS  (adj.  WARTY).  Hard  or  firm 
excrescences.    See  Exostosis. 

WART-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Verru- 
caeform. 

WARTWORT.    Euphorbia  helioaeopia. 

WASHIBA    A  strong  hard  durable  and  ' 
elastic  wood  of  Guiana,  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

WASHINGTONIA.  A  name  given  by 
the  Americans  to  Sequoia  Wellingtonia. 

WATERtBLINKS.    MotOiafimtana, 

WATER-BUCKLER,    ffydropettii. 

WATER-CAN.    Nupkar  Itttea. 

WATERCRESS.    Nagturtium  offleinaU. 
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WATER-FIRE.    Bergia  ammannioidea. 

WATER-GLADIOLE.  A  name  given  by 
Gerarde  to  the  Flowering  Rush,  BtUomua. 

WATER-LEAF.  HydrophyUum ;  also 
Bhodomenia  palmata. 

WATER-LETTUCE.  The  West  Indian 
name  of  Piatia  Stratiotes. 

WATER-LILIES.  A  general  name  for 
the  NympheeaceoB. 

WATER-LILY.  Nymphtea.  — ,  ROYAL. 
Victoria regia.  —.WHITE.  NymphcBaalbO' 
—.YELLOW.    Nuphar. 

WATER-NYMPH.    NymptUBO. 

WATER-PEPPERa  The  English  name 
for  ttie  Elatinacea. 

WATER-PLANT.  An  aquatic  plant,  t".«. 
one  growing  in  water  not  iu  earth  (terres- 
trial), or  air  (aBrial). 

WATER-PLATTER.    Victoria  regia. 
WATERSHIELD.     Braaenia. 
WATERSHIELDS.    An  English  name 
for  the  Cabombacece. 
WATER-SOLDIER.    StraHotea, 
WATER-SPIKK    Potamogeton. 
WATER-TORCH.    Typha  lati/olia. 

WATER-TREE.  Tetracera  potatoria. 
— ,  RED.    Erythrophleum. 

WATER- WEED.  AnachariaAIainaftnun, 
also  called  Vdora.  — ,NEW  GRENADA. 
Marathrium  utile. 

WATER-WITHE.    VUiacarUxBO. 

WATER-WOOD.    Chimarrhia  cymoaa. 

WATERWORT.    ElaHne. 

WATSONTA  A  rather  nnmerons  genus 
of  Cape  Iridac«a,  resembling  and  formerly 
combined  with  Gladioliia.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  with  bulbous  or  tul)erous 
rootstocks,  very  narrow  or  broad  sword- 
liliaped  leaves,  and  hiose  spikes  of  large 
often  brightly-coloured  flowers,  or  dense 
spikes  of  smaller  ones.  The  flowers  rise 
from  a  stiff  two-valved  spathe,  and  have 
a  coloured  short-tubed  calyx  with  a  six- 
parted  limb,  the  segments  being  either 
nearly  equal  or  bilabiate ;  three  stamens, 
which  rise  from  1)elow  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  either  erect  or  somewhat 
one-sided,  with  versatile  anthers ;  and  a 
three-celled  ovary,  Ix-aring  a  slender  style 
ending  in  three  two-parted  narrow  stig- 
mas, and  containing  numenms  ovules.  All 
the  species  are  couflned  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [A.  8.] 

WATTLE-TREE.  An  Australian  name 
for  Acada.  — ,  BLACK.  Acacia  afflnia; 
also  A.  moUiaHma.  — ,  RASPBERRY  JAM. 
A  West  Australian  species  of  Acacia.  — , 
SAVANNAH.  CUharexyUm  quadrangu- 
lare  and  C.  cinereum.  — ,  SILVER.  Acacia 
molliaaima.   — ,  — ,  of  Tasmania.   Acacia 


WATTLE- WOOD.    LaHa  Thamnia. 

WAVY.   The  same  as  Undulate. 

WA W-WAW.    Bajania  pleioneura. 

WAX,  CARNAUBA.  The  produce  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Wax  Palm  of  Brazil,  , 
Copemicia  ceri/era,  used  for  making  can- 
dles.   — ,  VEGETABLE.    A  kind  of  wax 
obtained  from  the  berries  of  several  spe-  . 
cies  of  Myricat  especially  M.  ceri/era.    It  is  I 
sometimes  called  Myrtle  Wax,  from  the  ' 
name  of  Candleberry  Myrtle  applied  to 
Myrica. 

WAXCLUSTER.    GauUheria  hispida.        j 

WAX-TREE.  Viamia.  — ,  JAPAN.  Rhiia  I 
aticcedaneum.  — ,  NEW  GRENADA.  EUbo- 
gia  ittilia. 

WAXWORK.    CelaHrua  aeandena. 

WAXY.  Having  the  texture  and  colour 
of  new  wax. 

WAYAK  A.  A  Feejean  name  for  Paehy-  j 
rhizua  augalatua.  ! 

WAY-BENNET,  or  WAY-BENT.  Hor-  I 
deum  niHrinuvi.  j 

WAY  BREAD.    Plantago  major.  i 

WAYFARING-TREE.  Viburnum  Lan- 
tana. 

WAYTHOIIN.    Bhamrma  catharticua. 

WEASEL-SNOUT.    Galeobdolon  luteum. 

WEBBIA.  A  genus  of  somewhat  shrub- 
by Compoaitm,  natives  of  Tropical  Africa, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  smooth  above,  hairy  be- 
low. The  flower-heads  are  surrounded  by 
an  involucre  of  two  or  three  rows  of  over- 
lapping scales ;  the  receptacle  is  pitted  ; 
the  flowers  are  unisexual  and  dioecious— 
the  males  with  a  tubular  corolla,  conceal- 
ing the  anthers  and  the  style ;  the  females 
more  deeply  divided,  rather  fleshy,  the 
style  protruding  beyond  the  corolla,  and 
the  stigmas  elongated  and  hairy.  The 
achenesare  cylindrical,  striated,  with  very 
hairy  ridges,  and  glandular  furrows ;  pap- 
pus hairy,  in  many  rows.  [M.  T.  M.]  . 

WEDDELINA.  The  merits  of  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  are  intended  to  be 
commemorated  by  this  name,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  PodoatemacecB,  com- 
prising a  small  herbaceous  plant,  native  of 
Guiana.  It  has  a  linear  rootstock,  whicl» 
divides  into  a  number  of  thick  branches 
closely  Intertwined,  rounded  on  one  sur- 
face .and  hollowed  on  the  other.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  numerous  linear 
segments.  The  flowers  have  a  thin  mem- 
branous perianth  of  five  pieces,  each  tra- 
versed by  a  thick  midrib,  which  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  stiff  thread,  after  the  cel- 
lular part  has  rotted  away ;  the  stamens 
are  six  to  ten,  hypogynous ;  style  terminal ; 
stigma  capitate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WEDELIA.  A  genus  of  Ctompoirfte,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  most 
abundant  in  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
America,  but  also  found  in  Asia  and  Aus- 
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trnlta.  The  leaves  are  lemKed  or  three- 
rl«ff( ;  and  the  fluwer^talkt  sulitary  in  the 
forks  of  the  braiirbes,  rarely  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  Involucre  conslsu  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  scales,  the  outer  of 
which  are  leafy,  the  inner  membranous, 
the  receptacle  convex,  the  outer  florets 
liffulate,  the  central  ones  tubular,  both 
kinds  yellow :  stignius  coutcaL  The  achenes 
nre  compressed,  sunnouuted  by  a  pHppus  of 
toothed  or  hairy  scales.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  lu  euitlratlon.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WBDGK-aHAPBD.    The  tame  as  Cn- 


WBBD.  Any  plant  which  obtrusively  oe- 
cupies  cultivated  or  dressed  ground,  to 
the  exclusion  or  injury  of  bome  particular 
crop  inurndod  to  be  grown.  Thus,  even 
the  most  useful  planu  may  become  weeds 
if  they  sppear  out  of  their  profier  place. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  in- 
signiflcant-looking  or  uuprofltable  plants 
which  grow  profusely  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
also  to  any  noxious  or  useless  plant. 

WBBMBT.  An  East  African  name  for 
BUuBine  coraeana. 

WBBKOMG.  A  Jaraneie  name  for  T&- 
trauule*. 

WBIGBLA.  A  handsome  genus  of  Ca- 
pri/oUaeea  fnim  China  and  Japan,  some 
species  of  which  are  amongst  the  fluest 
shrubby  omamenu  of  our  gardens  in  early 
summer.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  have  a  flve-lol>ed  sube<iual 
ralyx  with  a  linear  pentagonal  tube  adiiate 
lie:ow  t«)  the  ovary,  beyond  which  it  is 
pniducod ;  a  funnel-shaped  regular  corolla, 
equal-sided  at  the  base,  and  widened  at 
the  throat,  with  a  spreading  flve-parted  | 
limb;  Ave  sumens:  a  filiform  exserted 
style  with  a  peltato-capitatc  stigma;  a  free 
epigynous  gland ;  and  an  inferior  ovary 
cut  iut<i  four  fklse  cells  by  the  projection 
of  a  pair  of  double  plaoent»,  which  do  not 
unite  in  the  axis.  The  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  DiaroiUa,  and  U  united  with  it  by 
some  bounists;  but  Dr.  Lludley  haojpolnt- 
e^out  that  the  seed-vessel  Is  crustaceous 
not  membranaceous,  and  the  seeds  winded 
instead  of  wingless.  [T.  M.] 

WEI6ELTIA.  The  name  of  a  shrub  nar 
tive  of  Surinam,  and  funning  a  genus  of 
Myrginacecp.  The  leaves  are  entire,  with 
pellucid  docs ;  and  the  flowers  grow  in  axil- 
lary spreading  racemes ;  calyx  and  corolla 
each  four-parted ;  stamens  four,  opposite 
to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  short, 
style  short,  acuminate.  The  plant  is  but 
Imperfectly  known.  [M.  T.  M.3 

WEINMANNIA.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  of  Ounoniacea  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  South  America  both  In  the 
tropical  and  temperate  regions,  in  South- 
ern Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Islands,  and  also  in  New  Zealand. 
Tbey  are  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
simple  or  compound  opposite  leaves,  and 
rscemes  of  smallish  usually  tufted  flowers. 


which  have  a  persistent  foar<iiarted 
with  the  segments  overlaiiping,  four  o^ 
lamping  totals,  eigrbt  lou^r  stamens  0  ' 
nating  with  as  nuuiy  glands  or  witb 
lobes  of  a  disk),  and  a  two-celled  ovaif 
bearing  two  distinct  styles.  The  fni 
is  a  leathery  capsule  splitting 
ripe  through  the  partition  into  two 
shaped  sharp-pointed  pieces,  and 
ing  several  very  snoall  hairy  seed?. 

The  tree  species  of  Weinmarmia  mostly 
afford  a  soft  light  wood,  useful  in  c 
carpentry  and  cabinet-making  purposes 
though  obtainable  only  in  planks  of  sosl 
size.  The  astringent  bark  of  one  of  tks 
Peruvian  species  la  used  for  tanning  kS' 
ther,  and  in  Bourbon  W.  Unetoria  is  evf 
ployed  for  dyeing  red.  [A.  &J 

WBISSIEI.  A  natural  order  of  ptere- 
carpous  mosses,  with  an  erect  equal  dv- 
sule,  an  obsolete  perisCMne  (or  one  vlA 
sixteen  teeth  often  united  at  the  base},  s 
dimidiate  veil,  and  the  texture  of  ite 
leaves  close.  The  true  Gifinwutoma  differ 
only  from  WeUna  in  the  want  of  a  peri> 
stome.  Several  species  of  the  latter  genu 
occur  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  nmsOf 
small  and  obscure  plants.  W.  eirrkata  Is 
one  of  the  prettiest,  and  is  not  uncommos 
in  woods,  on  posts  and  rails,  where  it  la 
recognised  at  once  by  its  peculiar  babtt. 
Oymnogtotnttm  euroirostrum,  whose  stesi  if 
Iteset  with  rooting  fibres  nearly  to  tbe 
top,  is  used  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  Uusp- 
wicks.  CM.  J.  BJ 

WBLCOME-TO-OUR-HOUSE.  Evphai^ 
Cypariuia*. 

WELD.    BtaedaLuUoUu 

WELDENIA.     A    genua    containing  s  j 
Mexican  herb,  which  is  probably  to  be  re- ' 
feired  to  MelanthacecB.    It  has  imbricsted  ' 
linear-lanceolate  smooth  root-leaves,  sod 
numerous   subsessile  white  flowers,  en- 
closed in  spathes,  which  splitopeo  longiti- 
dlnall:     — 
shape* 
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rhizome,  and  It  hat*  therefore  been  uamed 
lifter   its  discoverer  by  Dr.  Hunker,  who 
baa  shown  tliat,  iiotwitbstauding  tbe  ano- 
malies by  which  it  is  cliaracterised.  it  forms 
A  sen  us  of  the  order  Onetacea.    In   Its 
flrtit  youth  its  two  origlual  cotyledouary 
leaves  appear  to  grow  considembly,  and 
extend  horizontally  in  opposite  directions, 
raised  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
saiid;  whilst  the  intervening  stoclc  thickens 
and  hardens,  assuming  anobconical  shape, 
nattish  at  top,  and  rapidly  tapering  beluw 
into  the  descending  root.    As  years  go  on, 
the  original  pair  of  leaves,  having  attained 
their  full  size  and  a  bard  tough  flbrous 
consistence,  do  not  die  away,  but  gradually 
split   up   into  shreds;  the  woody  mass 
which  beard  them  rises  very  little  higher, 
but  increases  horizontally  both  above  and 
t>elow  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
clasp  their  base  in  a  deep  marginal  slit  or 
cavity; and  every  year,  from  the  upper  side 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  are  developed  seve- 
ral short  flowering-stalks.  These  are  erect 
dichotomously-branched   jointed     stems, 
six  inches  to  afoot  high,  Itearing  a  pair 
of  small  opposite  scales  at  each  fork  or 
joint,  and  each  branch  terminated  by  an 
ubiong  cone,  under  the  scales  of  which  are 
the  flowers  and  seeds.    The  result  is  that 
the  country  is  studded  with  these  mis- 
shapen table-like  or  anvil-like  masses  of 
wood,  whose  flattops,  pitted  with  the  scars 
of  old  flowering-stems,  never  rise  above  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  but  vary  aceordlug 
to  age  in  a  horizontal  diameter  of  from  a 
few  inches  to  Ave  or  six  feet ;  those  of 
alK)ut  eighteen  inches  diameter,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  already  above  a  hundred  years 
old,  still  retaining  their  leaves,   ragged 
indeed  and  shortened  by  the  injuries  of 
time,  but  which  in  their  full  vigour  extend 
to  a  length  of  six  feet.    Tbe  flowers  appear 
to  be  of  two  kinds— females,  with  naked 
ovules  like  those  of  Onetum;  and  herma- 
phrodites, showing  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex type  of  structure,  connectinv  gyni- 
nospermous  with  augiogpermous  dicotyle- 
dons.    (See  Traiuactions  of  the  Liuneau 
Society,  xxlv.  1,  plate  1—14.) 

Dr.  Welwitsch  found  these  misshapen 
monsters,  deeply  sunk  in  the  soil  with 
their  middle-sized  roots,  in  c<msiderable 
quantities  at  Cabro  Negro  (15"^  40'  south 
l<it.>,  on  the  dry  plateau  of  the  coast  of 
Benguela,  which  is  covered  with  loose 
sandy  rough  rubble,  and  is  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little 
north  of  this  place,  at  Mossamedes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nicolas  River,  on 
the  little  Plshbay  (at  14o  20"  south  lat.),Herr 
Monteiro  found  it  at  a  later  period  in  a  per- 
fectly similar  situation  on  quartzose  schis- 
tose soil ;  and  Mr.  Baines and  Mr.  Anderson 
in  Damararland,  between  22^  and  23^  south 
latitude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whale- 
flsh  Bay,  in  a  district  in  which  not  a  drop  of 
rain  ever  falls.  The  distribution  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  which  Calls  to  mind  some 
vegetable  relic  of  a  creation  hmg  since  past, 
falls  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
third  degrees  of  south  latitude,  ns  far  as  at 
present  ascertained.  It  is  well  known  to  the 


natives.  The  crown,  when  divested  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  so  closely  the  cracked 
surface  of  an  old  Polyponta  igniariua  that 
it  might,  on  a  superficial  view,  be  taken  for 
a  fungus. 

WENDLANDIA.  A  genus  of  Cinch^- 
nacea,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers, 
which  are  small  and  white,  are  borne  in  ter- 
niinal  panicles.  The  calyx-tul>e  is  nearly 
globular,  striated,  its  limb  minutely  flve- 
toothed ;  the  corolla  has  a  cylindrical  tul>e, 
expanding  into  a  flvo-cleft  limb ;  stamens 
flve,  projecting;  ovary  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disk ;  style  projecting ;  fruit  cap 
sular,  bursting  from  above  by  two  valves. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Wend-  ; 
land,  a  Hanoverian  botanist.     [M.  T.  M.3 

WENDTIA.   A  genuH  of  Oxalidacece  from  I 
Chill,    consisting   of  erect  or  prostrate  j 
shrubs  with  the  habit  of  PotentUla.     They 
have  opposlteshortly-stalkedwedge-shaped 
silky  leaves,  more  or  less  deeply  three  or 
more  lolied,  no  stipules,  and  terminal  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  bearing  yellow  flowers  I 
with  btacteated  flve-sepaled  calyces,  and  i 
flve  petals,   ten  stamens,  and  a  glolM>8e  i 
ihree-cellod  ovary,  having  twin  ovules  m  , 
each  cell,  and  a  sessile  stigma  of  wlihh  | 
the  three  lobes  are  petaloid.        [J.  T.  S.] 

WENIVeL.    Co»e(niumfeiie$tratum, 
WERNBRIA.     A  genus  of  Compn»itm, 
consisting  of  low-growing  tufied  herba- 
ceous   plants,  natives    of    mountainous 
regions  In  Equatorial  America.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  woolly ;  and  the  flower-heads 
solitary,  each  with  a  liell-sliaped  Involucre  1 
of  one  row  of  scales,  and  naked  receptacle.  ,' 
Outer  florets  strap-shaped,  yellow  or  white,  ; 
the  central  ones  tubular,  yellow ;  siiginas  ' 
blunt  at  tbe  points,  feathered ;  fruits  top- 
shaped,  hairy ;  pappus  hairy.  In   several 
rows.    H'.  rigida,  a  native  of  Quito,  Is  in 
cultivation  as  an   herbaceous   perennial. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Wenier, 
the  celebrated  mineralogist.     [M.T.M.] 

WESTRINGIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Labiata,  and 
containing  several  species.  They  have 
verticlllate  entire  evergreen  leaves,  and 
solitary  subscsslle  axillary  flowers.  The 
calyx  Is  campanulate  costate  and  flve- 
toothed ;  the  upiier  Up  of  the  corolla  two- 
lobed ;  and  the  four  stamens  included, 
the  upper  ones  only  lielng  fertile,  and  fur- 
nished with  dimidiate  anthers.     [W.  C.j 

"WETTINIA.  A  genus  formerly  associ- 
ated with  screw-pines,  but  recently  found 
to  be  a  genuine  member  of  the  great 
natural  order  of  Palms,  and  closely  allied 
to  IriarUa:  Indeed,  so  much  do  the  species 
resemble  in  habit  even  some  Iriarteas, 
that  the  Peruvians  often  mistake  their 
leaves  for  those  of  the  former,  when  col- 
lecting them  during  Lent  for  mbbage ;  but 
on  boiling  them  they  soon  And  out  their 
mistake,  the  leaves  of  Wettinia,  like  those 
of  the  genus  Socrntea,  Iteing  very  bitter 
and  unfit  to  eat,  whilst  those  of  Jriartea 
are  sweet  and  .good   eating.     There  are 
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,    two  sperlM  of  Wettinia,  IkiIIi  fuhabiting 
I    the  CMtem  ftlopet  of   the  Andec,  nhoiit 
'  3,500  feet  above  the  ■ea-level— IT.  augugla^ 
originally  dtaoovered  bjr  Pa%'ou,  aiid  col- 
lected more  recently  by  POppig  on  the 
liankt  of  the  Tocaebe;  and  W.  fiiainien«f«, 
rsUled  Pnllo-coroia  and  Shuilu-chouta  by 
the  native*,  inhabiting  those  of  the  R  ver 
Mayo.  Their  atema  are  from  th  irty  to  forty 
feet  hiffh.anarmcd,  and  (lilce  souieapecies 
of  /riart«a)  l>ome  on  stilMike  atrial  roou 
covered  with   pricklea.    The   leave*  are 
terminal  and   pinuaUaect,  tlie  segnienta 
truncate  and  eroae  on  their  ai>ex.    The 
I    spadlx  la  developed  below  the  crown  of  the 
leavea ;  the  flower*  are  dioecious,  and  the 
fruit  la  a  oue-aeeded  dry  berry.       [B.  &] 
WHAMPBK.     Cookia  punctata, 
WHANGHBB.    Bee  Waxoh. 
¥rHAURB.    The  Crab,  iVnw  JfalM. 

WHEAT.  The  grain-bearing  TYitieum 
VHigare,  of  which  two  fomifl  are  distin- 
sniiHiied,  T.  vttivum  and  T.  hyhemum.  — •, 
BITK.  Fagopymm.  — ,  COW.  Melam- 
pHrnm,  — ,  GOATS.  Tragopfinim.  — , 
GriNBA.  EhiMomb.  —.SPELT.  TriHeum 
S/Hslta.    — .TTRKEY.    Zeaitaya. 

WHBBL-SHAPBO.    RoUtc. 
W  H  lOKBN.    Pyiiu  Aueuparia. 

WHIN.  Ulex  europ«BM$.  — ,  MOOR,  or 
NKKDLB.  6«ni$ta  angUen,  -,  PETTY. 
GtHUtta  anglica ;  also  Onmti*  arvenaU. 

WHIN-BBRRT.    VaeciHium. 

WHIP8HAPBD.    Fiagelliform. 

WHIP-TONGUE.    Galium  MoUugo, 

WHIRLING  PLANT.  Detmodium  gy- 
rans. 

WHI8KT.  A  splrituong  liquor  distilled 
from  the  fermented  worts  of  malt  or  grain. 

WHITE-BEAM.    Pyrua  AHa. 

WHITE-BEN.    Silene  injlata. 

WHITE-BLOW.  Draba  vnna;  also 
Saxifraga  trUtaetyUtes. 

WHITE-BOTTLE.    SlUne  in/lata. 

WHITE-CAPS.  A  name  employed  some- 
times to  indicate  Agnrinis  arrenitiit,  which 
iit  more  commonly  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Horse  Mushnwini.       [M.  J.  B.] 

WHITE  DEAL.  The  timber  of  AUu 
exeelga. 


WHITE  DAMHER.    A  gnm-resin  pro- 
duced by  Vateria  iudiea. 

WHITE-HEAD.  Panhenium  Hyetero- 
\  phoriis. 

t      WHITE  HOOP.     A  Jamaica  name  for 
I  Tounie/ortia  bieolor. 

WHITE-HORSB.  PoHlandiagrandififrra. 
'  WHITE-POTHERB.  ValerUmeUa  oli- 
.  torta. 

WHITE-ROOT.    Polygonatum  qfflcifuile. 


WHITE-ROT.  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  ;a\60 
PinguicuUt  vulgarU. 
WHITE-THORN.  Crattegua  OxffacaHtha.  I 
WHITE-TREE.  Melaleuca  LetuMdendrun. 

WHITE- WOOD.  TiHa  americana;  also  I 
LiriodeHdnm  ttdtpifera^  Orevdaphne  Leu-  i 
Ciixylon,  Neetandra  leueantha,  Tecmna ; 
LeiteoxyUm,  and  Tecoma  peiUtiphylia.  —  < 
of  Australia.  Lagunaria  Paterwnu  —  of 
Tasmania.    Pittotporum  bieolor. 

WHITEWORT.  Matricaria  Chamomilla; 
also  Potygmiotum  o/fldnaU, 

WHITPIELDIA-     A  genus  of  tropical 
African  shrubs  belonging  to   the    order 
Acantkacem,     The  teclinlcal  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  are  to  be  sought   in  the 
presence  of  two  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
four  or  flve-parted  calyx,  both  bracts  and 
calyx  l)eing  of  a  reddish  hue.    Additional 
characteristicsare— the  funnel-shaped  two- 
lipped  corolla,  twice  the  length    of    the 
I  calyx  ;  the  ovary  with  four  ovules;  and  the  I 
four  large  discoid  seeds,  which  are  pro-  i 
vided  with  little  book-like  appendages.  W.  1 
lateritia,  an  omnmental  evergreen  stove- 
plirub,  was  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Mr.  T.  Whitfleld,  after  whom  the  genus  is  I 
named.    The  branches  bear  terminal  clus- 
ters of  rather    hu^e   brick-red  flowers,  t 
Another  species  is   a  native  of  Femau-  j 
do  Po.  [M.T.M.]     ! 

WHITIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the  l' 
Cyrtavdreo'  trilie  of  Getsneracece,  and  t^j  the  ', 
small  section  of  that  trll>e  chHracieris^ed  j 
by  having  a  berry  like  unopeniug  fruit,  i 
It  differs  from  Cyrtandra  In  the  calyx  i 
l<elng  divided  to  the  l>ase  into  five  equal  ji 
segments:  in  its  stamens,  only  two  out  | 
of  five  of  which  are  fertile,  projecting  » 
bey«md  the  funnel-shaped  tube  of  the  co-  I 
rolla ;  in  the  Insertion  of  the  anthers  l>elng  | 
uneciual,  not  ivtrallel ;  and  in  the  funnel- 
siiaped  form  of  the  stigma.  Two  species  ' 
are  known,  l»oth  climbing  shrubs  of  Java,  I' 
having  opposite  unequal  pairs  of  leaves,  ;| 
and  axillary  fascicles  of  flowers.     [A.  S.]    { 

WHITLAVIA.    A  genus  of  Eydrophyl-  \- 
lacca,  containing  two  handsome  species,   I 
with  large  flowers,  natives  of  California. 
It  is  allied  In  general  habit,  as  well  as  in  | 
the  fonn  of  the  leaves  and  the  glandular  I 
hairs,  to  Eittoca ;  but  the  great  size  and  the  i  I 
tubular-catnpanulate  form  of  the  corolla, 
as  well  as  the  scales  at  the  ba»e  of  the 
fliameuts,  easily  distingulgh  it.     [W.  CJ 

WHITLEYA.    Aniaodu*. 
WHITLOW-GRASa    Drdha. 
WHITLOW  WORT.    Paronychia. 
WHITTEN-TREE.    Viimnmm  Opuliis. 
WHORL.    A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the 
same  plane.    The  same  as  Verticil. 

WHORLED.   Verticillate ;  collected  into 
a  ring-like  series. 

WHORT,  or  WHURT.    Vaecinium  Myr- 
tilliut. 


WHORTLEBERRY.    Vaceintum,    espe- 
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ciRlIy  applied  In  this  country  to  the  fruit  of 
Vacemiuin  MyrttUus;  sometimea  also  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  of  Oxj/coccu*.  — ,  RED 
or  MOUNT  IDA.    Vaecinium  VUia  idcea. 


WL 

dulcis. 


The  Feejean  name  for  Spondiat 


WIBBLIA.    DavaUia. 

TVTCHURJBA.  A  (reniis  of  AustraTfan 
shrubs  of  the  family  Jthamnaeece.  The 
branches  are  Homewliat  spiny;  the  leaves 
linear,  somewhat  tufted;  the  stipules  mem- 
branous, persistent;  and  the  flowers  nearly 
sessile  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  sur- 
rounded by  dry  membranous  bracts.  The 
nalyx-tube  is  dilated,  its  limb  divided 
into  Ave  trtangrul&r  acute  segments;  petals 
five,  stalked  ;  stamens  five;  disk  flve-lobed, 
hairy,  the  lobes  overhanging  the  semi- 
adherent  three-celled  ovary ;  style  distinct ; 
stigma  three-toothed:  capsule  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx  and  corolla,  sur- 
mounted by  the  style,  and  girt  at  the  base 
by  the  disk,  when  ripe  dividing  into  three 
valves ;  seeds  three.  It  Is  by  some  Included 
in  Cfrjfptandra,  pu.  T.  M.] 

WIOKSTROMIA.  Thts  genus  of  Thyme- 
lacem  ctmsists  of  about  twenty  species, 
scattered  over  Tropieal  and  Subtropical 
Asia  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
some  of  them  being  small  trees,  and  others 
shrubs.    It  is  distinguished  from  Daphne 

by  its  usually  opposite  always  deciduous    „.....^„„ .„„.  v«..^v«.^»  .,.«...«  «.«».,.„..», 
leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  having  four  small  I  the  anthers  nearly  sessile ;  the  ovary  sur- 


and  closely  pressed  up  against  the  stem 
The  flowers  are  diiBcitms:  the  males  in 
terminal  catkins,  the  stamens  numerous, 
and  arranged  in-  four  rows,  each  stamen 
having  a  two-celled  anther ;  the  females  in 
solitary  terminal  cones,  each  consisting 
of  four  scales,  connate  at  their  edges,  and 
each  bearing  Ave  to  ten  vin^ecl  seeds.  In 
the  ripe  state  the  cones  are  globular  and 
woody,  with  comparatively  few  seeds.  W. 
eupressoides,  l)etter known  as  Thvjacvprea- 
sotdest  is  cultivated  iu  this  country  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.j 

WIDOW- WAIL.    Oneorum, 

WIBDEMANNIA.  A  small  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Australia,  neariy  related 
both  in  habit  and  structure  to  Lamium, 
but  differing  in  the  tubular  corolla,  which 
is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  lanceolate 
and  the  lower  bifid,  with  all  the  teeth  rigid 
and  very  acute.  [W.  C] 

WIEGMAKNIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Cinchonacea  which  Includes  a  smull 
shrub,  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Tlio 
purple  flowers  are  borne  on  contracted 
cymes,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  involucre, 
formed  by  the  stipules  of  the  upper  leaver. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  marked  by  eight 
ridges,  and  its  limb  divided  into  four 
rather  large  leafy  segments;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  four-lobed  ;  the 
stamens  four,  concealed  within  the  corolla. 


narrow  scales  below  the  ovary.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  iu  short  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes,  and  have  a  tubular 
coloured  calyx  with  four  spreading  lolies, 
without  any  scales  in  the  orifice ;  eight 
stamens,  with  scarcely  Any  filaments,  in 
two  rows  near  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube ; 
and  an  ovary  ending  in  a  short  style,  and 
round-headed  stigma.  The  fruits  are  small 
single-seeded  berries,  at  first  enclosed  in 
the  calyx  but  ultimately  free,  the  calyx 
splitting  open  and  falling  away.  W.  indica 
is  a  large  tree-like  shrub,  common  on  the 
sea-shores  of  Tropical  Eastern  Australia^ 
the  Peejee,  Society,  and  other  Polynesian 
islands,  where  the  natives  use  its  bark 
(which,  like  that  of  other  daphnads,  con- 
tains an  extremely  tough  and  easily-separa- 
ble fibre),  for  making  flshing-nets  and  lines, 
ropes,  &c  The  Peejeans,  who  call  the 
plant  Sinu  Mataivi,  also  employ  it  medici- 
nally, using  the  bark  and  leaves  as  a  re- 
medy for  coughs,  and  the  bark  alone  as  an 
application  to  sores.  It  has  oval  or  lanceo- 
late-oblong net-veined  leaves  about  two 
inches  in  length.  [A.  SJ 

WIDDBLILAM.  Att  Indian  name  for 
Peppermint. 

WIDDRINGTONIA.  Formeriy  Included 
Iu  the  genus  Thuja,  but  now  constituting 
a  distinct  group  of  the  cupressineous  divi- 
sion of  Cmiifera.  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  have  crowded  alternate  leaves  (not 
opposite  as  in  ThtQd).  These  leaves  in  the 
young  plant  are  linear  and  spreading, 
while  in  the  older  plant  they  are  scale-like. 


mounted  by  a  fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  18  a 
two-celled  elght-rlbl>ed  berry,  crowned  by 
the  leafy  limb  of  the  calyx.  In  each  of  Its 
cells  is  a  single  ovule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WI6ANDIA.  A  genus  of  Hydroleacea, 
containing  several  species  of  hispid  large- 
leaved  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Sub- 
tropical America.  The  flowers  are  borne 
In  gyrate  bibracteated  branched  spicate 
racemes ;  the  calyx  Is  five-parted ;  the  co- 
rolla rotate ;  the  stamens  exserted ;  and 
the  capsule  two-valved  with  two  parietal 
placentas,  the  revolute  margins  of  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  seeds.   [W.  C] 

WIGHTIA.  A  genus  referred  by  Ben- 
tham  to  ScraphulariaeetB.  It  is  founded  on 
a  single  species,  a  climbing  shrub  from 
Nepal.  The  calyx  is  coriaceous  and  cam- 
panulate,  with  two  to  five  short  lobes ;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  erect  and  bi- 
lobed,  and  the  lower  patent  and  trlfld; 
the  four  stamens  are  inserted  in  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  and  there  Is  no  trace  of  a 
fifth ;  the  two  cells  of  the  anthers  are 
equal  and  parallel ;  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules ;  and  the  capsule  is 
oblong,  and  dehisces  septicidally  with  two 
valves,  and  contains  numerous  obJoug 
seeds  furnished  with  linear  wings.  [W.  C] 

WIG-TREB.    RhtuCotinm, 

WILD.  Growing  in  a  state  of  natnre. 
Sometimes  applied  in  depreciation  of  plants 
Inferior  to  others  to  which  tbey  bear  more 
or  less  resemblance. 
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WILD-BOAR'S  TREE.    A  Sim  DuinlnfO 
niuae  for  Hmdwigim,  btUtamifera. 

WILD   OIHCHOICA. 


WTLDB  PRUIMR.    Tb«fniltof 
Mpeiuit,  or  the  Wild  Plam. 
WILDIKa    The  Grab,  iVnMjTotet. 

WILD  8PANIABD.  Attpk^Oatquamm 
•ad  A.  Ooletuoi. 

WILLDBNOWTA.  An  llMeflned  genas 
<*t  Rutiaeta,  eontitting  of  Cape  herbaceous 
planu,  with  branched  nuh-Uke  leafleM 
atems,  provided  here  and  there  with  mem- 

I  branooa  sheatha.  The  lloweraare  dioedoas, 

I I  the  malea  In  raoemea  at  the  enda  of  the 
;  branches,  each  raceme  haring  at  Its  baae  a 
,  large  aheathing  bract,  and  the  pedicels  also 
I  >)elngeach  provided  with  a  very  long mem- 

branoua  bract:  the  flowen  themselves 
roDslstlng  of  a  membranous  four  to  flve> 
parted  perianth  the  segmenu  of  which  are 
narrow,  nearly  equal  In  slxe,  and  of  three 
distinct  stamens  with  one-celled  anthers. 
The  female  flowen  are  in  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  splice  provided 
with  a  aheathing  decidnons  bract;  the 
perianth  Is  placed  upon  a  thick  six-lobed 
cup-iike  disk  and  constsU  of  slz  nearly 
equal  segmenta  in  two  rows;  atigmaa 
two :  fruit  indehlscenk  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies haTe  a  very  elegant  appearance  :  two  of 
them  are  In  cnltlvntion,  W.  teret  and  IT. 
striata.  At  the  Gape  the  smaU  wiry  stems 
are  used  for  nukhig  brooms.     [M.  T.  M.] 

WILLEMBTIA.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  aeveral  genera  of  various  ordera, 
but  Is  now  exclusively  adopted  for  a  Cen- 
tral Buropean  mountain  plant,  of  the 
temlly  Qfmpotita.  The  leaves  are  entire  ; 
and  the  flower-heads  few  In  number,  each 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of  numerous 
overlapping  acales;  the  receptacle  is  flat, 
sealeless,  pitted;  the  corollas  all  strap- 
shaped  ;  theachenes  uniform,  beaked ;  $nd 
the  pappus  hairy,  in  one  row.    [M.  T.  M.] 

WILLO'-THB-WISP.    TremOla  Nottoc. 

WILLOW.  Salix.  — .  CRACK.  Salix 
frnaitit,  — ,FRBNCH.  fyUobivm  angtutt- 
folium.  — ,GOAT.  SaUxOaprma,  the  badge 
of  the  Cumminga.  — ,  GOLDEN.  A  Ma- 
deira name  for  Genista  seoparia.  — ,  HUN- 
TINGDON,  or  WHITE.  Balix  aXba.  -, 
PBR.SIAN.  Epilobium  angustifoUum.  — , 
PRIMROSE.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
(BnaOura.  — ,  ROSE.  8aHx  purpurea.  — , 
SWEET.  Mvrica  OaU.  ~,  WEEPING. 
Salix  babyloniea, 

WILLOW-HERB.  EpOobtwm  angu$ti^ 
folium.    -.HOODED.    SeuteUaria. 

WILIX)W-WEED.  Lythrum  Saiicaria; 
also  Polygonum  lapathl/olium. 

WiLLOWWORTa  A  name  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  the  Saiieaeea. 

WILLUGHBEIA.  A  genus  of  Apocyna- 
eecB,  containing  several  climbing  shrubfi 
from  Southern  Asia.  They  are  milky,  and 
have  entire  opposite  leaves  and  tendrils. 


and  axillary  and  terminal  cymes.  The  calyx 
is  fl  ve-parted ;  the  corolla  salver-shaped  and 
flve-cleft,  with  oblong  lobes ;  the  ovate- 
acute  anthera  are  longer  than  the  filaments; 
the  ovary  ia  one-celled,  with  Bumerous 
ovules  attached  to  two  parfetal  placentas ; 
the  baccate  fruit  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  orange,  and  the  numerous 
aeeda  are  burled  in  the  pulp.         fW.  CJ 

WILSONIA.  A  genus  of  ConvoUmlaeem, 
containing  one  or  two  species,  underahrubfl  i* 
from  Australia.  The  calyx  is  flve-tootbed,  j 
and  the  corolla  funnel-shaped ;  the  single 
style  has  a  c^itate  stigma  j  and  the  small 
ovary  contains  two  ovules.  fW  G] 

WILTED.   The  same  as  Flaccid. 

WTMMERIA.  A  genus  of  Mexican 
shrubs,  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  specias  of  CeUutrus,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
and  the  flower-stalks  cymose;  calyx  flve- 
lobed;  petals  flve,  spreading,  inserted 
with  the  flve  stamens  Into  a  lobed  fleshy 
perlgynons  disk ;  ovary  three-celled,  with 
several  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  chore, 
atigma  tbree-lobed;  fruit  indehigcenc, 
three-winged.  [M.  T.  MJ 

WINCHIA.  A  genus  of  Apoeynaeete, 
containing  a  single  woody  plant  from  Mar- 
taban,  with  temate  or  quatemate  oblong 
leaves,  and  terminal  flower-panicles.  The 
calyx  is  cut  into  flve  roundish  lobes ;  the 
coronals  salver-shaped,  its  limb  is  divided 
lutoflveoblongdivislons, externally  downy 
and  hairy  on  the  inside ;  the  flve  stamens 
have  very  short  fliaments,  and  lanceolate 
acute  anthera  ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  [W,  a] 

WIND-FLOWER.  Pentiana Pneumonanr . 
the ;  also  Anemone.  — ^.  BASTARD.  Oen- 
tiana  Pseudo-Pneumonaathe. 

WINDLB-8TRAW.  AgrostisSpicavenH; 
also  Cynoeurua  cri'tatua. 

WIND-SHAKE.    See  Anemosis. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  various 
fruits  prepared  with  sugar,  as  grape^ 
wine,  orange-wine,  &&;  also  the  sap  of 
certain  plants,  as  palm-wine.  There  are 
besides  various  medicinal  preparations  in 
the  form  of  wine,  snch  as  quinine-wine, 
taraxacnm-wine,  &c 

WINEBERRT.  Vaeeinium  Myrtilltu; 
also  Bibee  rubrum.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
A  name  given  by  the  colonists  to  Coriaria 
aarmenioea. 

WINGED.  Furnished  with  any  kind  of 
membranous  or  thin  expansion. 

WING-POINT.    Pterosttgma. 

WINGS.  The  two  lateral  petals  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous flower;  any  kind  of  mem- 
branous expansion. 

WINN  A.  An  Indian  name  for  loyere  of 
the  dried  bark  of  Lecythia  Ollaria,  used 
in  Guiana  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes. 

WINTER-BERRY.  Prinoa ;  also  Hex 
montana. 
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-WINTBRGREBN.  Pyrola;  also  Trien- 
ttUia,  Mid  OatMheriaprocumbetu.  — .ARO- 
MATIC. OauUheria.  — ,  OHICKWKED. 
TrierUalU.  — ,  PALSB.  Pyrola.  —, 
SPOTTED.  ChimaphUa  maeiUata.  — , 
SPRING.    OauUheria  proeumbena. 

WINTBRLEIN.  A  German  name  for 
Linum  tuUatUHmum. 

WINTER'S  BARK.    Drimva  WinUH, 

"WINTER-SWEET.    Origanum. 

WINTER- WEED.    Ver(miea  hedarafolia. 

WIRE-BENT.     Nardua  sMeta. 

WIRTGENIA.    Spondias. 

WI6LIZENIA.  A  genns  of  Cfnte^era^ 
comprising  an  annual  species,  native  of 
New  Mexico.  Tlie  lcave»  are  temate,  and 
the  flower*,  which  are  borne  in  racemes, 
are  yellow.  The  stamens  are  very  long ; 
the  ovary  stalked  globose  two-celled,  sur- 
hiounted  by  an  awl-shaped  style  and  a 
globahir  stigma.  [M.  T.  If.] 

WISTARIA.  A  genns  of  climbing 
shrubs  of  the  LeguminostB,  natives  of 
North  America,  Japan,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  with  small  deciduous  stipules,  and 
flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes. 
The  calyx  is  provided  with  two  small 
bracts,  and  is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  its 
limb  being  slightly  two-lipped  and  five- 
toothed;  the  standard  is  roundish.wlth  two 
small  hardened  prominences  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  ten,  diadelphous;  ovary  stalked, 
with  numerous  ovules ;  pod  linear  woody 
or  leathery,  many-seeded. 

Two  well-known  species  are  largely 
grown  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
their  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
a  south  wall  or  other  sheltered  spot.        * 

W.  ehinenais,  the  Chinese  species,  has 
larger  and  paler  flowers  than  those  of 
W.  fruteacens,  the  American  kind,  whose 
flowers,  moreover,  are  slightly  scented, 
and  have  a  greenish  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  The  generic  name  is  in  honour 
of  Caspar  Wistar,  a  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Pennsylvania.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WITCH-BALLS.  Interwoven  roller- 
masses  of  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants, 
often  met  with  in  the  ttepjfpa  of  Tartary. 

WITCHEN.  The  Rowan-tree,  Pyrua  Au- 
caparia. 

WITCHES'  BESOMa  This  name  is 
given  to  the  tufted  bunches  of  branches, 
altered  from  their  original  form,  which  are 
developed  on  the  Silver  Pir  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  of  Peridermium  elatinumt  a 
fungus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
JScidiaceL  The  leaves  as  well  as  branches 
are  altered  In  form  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  soon  fail,  a  new  crop  of 
infested  foliage  being  produced  each  year 
from  the  buds.  The  fungus  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  besoms.  Specimens  occur- 
red a  few  yenrs  since  at  Hastings,  but  we 
have  not  heard  of  them  elsewhere  in  Eng 


land.     They  are  abundant  in  Germany, 
where  they  are  called  HexenBesen.  [M  J.B.3 

WITCHES*  BUTTER.  The  vulgar  name 
of  Exidia  glandtUoaa^  a  dark-brown  or  black 
jelly-like  fungus  studded  above  with  little 
glandular  points,  and  below  rough  like 
crape.  Some  of  the  dark  species  of  TremeUa 
are  probably  confounded  under  the  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

WITCHES'  THIMBLE.  SOene  mariHma. 

WITHBRINGIA.  Agenusof  5Wa7»ac«<8, 
so  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Withering, 
an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  British 
botany  in  the  hist  centurj'.  The  species 
are  of  a  shrubby  habit,  with  flowers  in  um- 
l)els  or  clusters,  and  white  yellow  rose 
greenish  or  bluish  in  colour.  The  calyx  is 
bell-shaped,  four  to  five-cleft;  the  corolla 
wheel-bhaped,  four  to  five-cleft ;  stamens 
four  to  five,  the  anthers  converging,  open- 
ing lengthwise ;  fruit  beny-Iike,  two- 
celled.  These  plants  are  Indigenous  In 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa.  The 
Peruvian  Indians  are  stated  to  employ  the 
roots  of  W.  montana  in  soups.    [M.  T.  M.] 

WITHE-ROD.    Viburnum  nudum. 

WITHWIND.  The  Woodbine;  also  (kmr 
voUmlua  arvenaia. 

WITHT.  Laaerpitium  Silar ;  also  a  com- 
mon name  for  Willow,  — ,  GREY.  8aHx 
Caprea.    — ,  HOOP.    Rivina  octandra.  i 

WIT8ENIA.  A  genus  of  Cape  plants 
belonging  to  the  Iridacece,  and  having  a 
similar  habit  to  the  species  of  Iria ;  having  ' 
like  them  also  a  thick  fieshy  stock,  terml-  { 
nated'  by  a  tuft  of  sword-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  The 
flowers  are  l>ome  on  simple  or  bravched 
scapes ;  each  one  has  a  regular  six-parted 
tubular  perianth,  to  the  throat  of  which  are 
attached  three  very  short  stamens.  The  ' 
ovary  is  Inferior  or  nearly  so,  three-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules ;  the  style  is  simple, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  three-toothed 
stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a  three-valved  capsule. 
W.  corymboaa  Is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
greenhouses,  where  its  fine  purr>lish-blue 
flowers  still  render  it  a  favourite.  •  The 
stem  of  W.  Maura  is  said  to  abound  In 
saccharine  juice.'  P4.  T.  M.] 

WITTEDENIA.  A  garden  misnomer  for 
Vittadenia, 

WOAD.  7M<i«tt'neforia,  also  called  Dyer's 
Woad.    —.WILD.    Beaeda Luteola. 

WOADWAXEN.    Oeniata  ttnctoria. 

WOLPBERRY.  Symphoricarpoa  oeci- 
dentalia. 

WOLFSBANE.  AeonUum  Lycoctonum ; 
also  Arnica  montana.* 

WOLFS-CLAW.    Lycopodium  elavatum. 

WOLFS-MILK.    Euphorbia. 

WOLLASTONIA.  Under  this  name  Is 
described  a  genns  of  Compotitcfi,  consisting 
of  nndershrubs  or  herhs,  nafives  of  India, 
the  Moluccas,  and  Australia.     The  leaves 
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are  entire,  often  balry,  trlpIlnerveU,  and 
the  flower-beads  turruunded  bjr  an  Invo- 
lucre, the  outer  scales  of  which  are  leafy, 
the  Inner  smaller  and  membranons.  The 
receptacle  is  flat  and  scaljr ;  the  enter  florets 
are  llgubue  and  female,  the  central  ones 
tubular  and  perfect ;  the  stigmas  are  coni- 
ral ;  the  fruits  arc  compressed  or  toi»- 
shaped,  with  or  fitbont  a  pappus.  When 
{•resent*  the  pappus  consists  either  of  one 
or  of  fire  deciduous  slender  awns.  [M.  T.  M  J 

WOLLUT  OOMUL.  A  Bengalee  name 
of  Abnma  auffusta. 

W0LVBB005.  The  South  African 
EyenancMe  eapentU,  the  poisonous  seeds  of 
which  are  used  to  destroy  hyenas. 

WONDSa  OP  THR  WORLD.  Ptaiax 
SckiMeng. 

WOOD.  The  hard  part  of  a  Stem,  formed 
chiefly  of  woody  tissue  orplourenchyma. 

WOOD-APPLK.    Fkromia  Blephcmttan, 

WOODBINE.  Otipr<^iiMi»  PericiyiM- 
num:  also  Polygonum  OonvolmduM.  — , 
SPANISH.    Ipoma)atubero$a. 

WOOD,  OOOPR  R'&    A  tpkiUmia  exceUa, 

WOOD  OF  THE  HOLY  OROSa  The 
MUtleto  of  the  Oak. 

WOODROOF,  or  WOODRUFF.  Aaperula 
odomta.  -.QUINSY.  A$perulaeifmmchica. 
—,  SWEET.    Atperula  odorata. 

WOODROW,  orWOODEOWBL.  Atpe- 
THlaodorata. 

WOOD8IA  A  small  genua  of  polypo- 
dtaceous  ferns,  widely  dispersed  in  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  two  of  iu  specie*  occurring 
wild  In  Great  Britain.  They  are  small 
ferns  of  herbaceous  texture,  with  pinnate 
or  biplnnate  fronds,  free  veins,  and  punrti- 
forra  sort,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
they  are  pUiced  within  Involucres,  which 
however  assume  several  distinct  forms. 
In  some  species  the  Involucre  Is  soft  mem- 
branous saucer-shaped,  and  fringed  with 
long  hairs:  in  others  more  cup-shaped, 
with  Uie  edge  broken  into  a  few  distinct 
broad  lolies ;  and  in  others,  again,  subsrlo- 
bose  with  the  month  contracted.  North 
America,  Mexico,  Peru.  India,  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  •even  the  British  Isles  all  furnish 
their  quota  of  species.  [T.  M.] 

WOODVILLBA.  A  name  applied  to  a 
Callfomlan  herb  of  the  family  Compositast 
having  much  the  appearance  of  some 
Calendula.  The  Involucre  Is  bell-shaped, 
and  consists  of  linear  scales  In  two  or 
three  rows ;  the  receptacle  is  naked ;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  llguUte  and 
neuter,  while  those  of  the  disk  are  tubular 
and  perfect;  achenes  hairy,  those  at  the 
outside  linear  sterile,  those  of  the  disk 
oblonir  compressed ;  pappus  In  many  rows, 
Bnely  hairy.  [M.T.M.] 

WOODVINB,  YELLOW.  Momt  ecUccar 
gaUi. 

WOODWARDIA.  A  genus  of  polypodfa- 
eeous  ferns,  remarkable  for  tbelr  indu- 


ahitelluear-oblongorsublunate  sorl,plare<l 
near  the  costa,  the  receptacles  being 
formed  of  transverse  arcuately  anasto- 
mosing veins,  which  form  one  or  more 
series  of  elongated  costal  areoles.  There 
are  two  minor  groups  Included— namely, 
Woodwardia  proper.  In  which  the  sort  are 
immersed,  and  the  indusia  vaulted  and 
straight ;  and  Doodia^  in  which  the  Bori  are 
superficial,  the  indusia  convex  and  sub- 
lunate— theformer  series  found  principally 
in  Madeira  India  and  Japan,  the  latter  in 
New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific 
Isles.  The  fronds  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  the  two  groups.  [T.  M.] 

WOOGINOOa  An  Abyuinlan  name  for  | 
Brucea  antidvtenterictu 

WOOL.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
fine  vegetable  fibres,  such  as  cotton. 

WOOLLEN.    Terbascum  Thapstu. 

WOOLLY.  Of  the  nature  or  appearance 
of  WOOL 

WOOLLY-BUTT.  An  Australian  name 
for  a  large  timber-tree,  a  species  of 
BuealyptuB.  ' 

WOO-PEI-TZE.   The  large  Chinese  gnlls, 
found,  it  is  said,  on  Bhua  gemialatat  or  on  i 
Dutylium  rcuxmotum.  |j 

WOORALI,  or  WOORARL  A  virulent  Ij 
polsim  made  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  > 
from  StrycJmoa  toxi/erei.  1 1 

WORM-GRASS.  SpigeHa;  also  Sedum  ] 
mOmm. 

WORMIA  Eight  species  of  this  genus 
of  JHlleniacecF  are  known— three  natives  of 
tl-.e  Malayan  Peninsula,  two  of  Geylon.  one 
of  India, one  of  Tropical  Australia,  and  one 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  all  trees,  some- 
times growing  to  a  very  large  size ;  and 
have  large  thicktsh  entire  or  toothed 
l^ves,  smooth  above,  and  with  stipules 
growing  to  their  stalks,tbough  quicklyfall- 
ing  away.  Their  flowers  are  showy,  gene- 
rally yellow,  but  sometimes  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  few  or  many-flowered  racemes ;  or 
rarely  solitary,  opposite  the  leaves  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  They  have  five 
thick  sepals  and  as  many  petals;  numerous 
stamens,  either  all  equal  in  length,  or  the 
inner  ones  longer  and  curved  outwards,  : 
with  narrow  anthers  opening  by  boles  at  1 
the  top;  and  five  to  ten  ovaries,  scarcely 
cohering  together,  each  containing  nurae-  j 
rous  ovules  aiSd  ending  in  a  long  style. 
Their  fruits  consist  of  as  many  carpels  as  ji 
ovaries,  which  usually  burst  open,  when 
ripe,  alonsr  their  inner  edge. 

W.  excel9a  is  a  very  large  forest-tree, 
native  of  Java  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
where  it  is  called  Kayu  Sipur  by  the  Ma- 
lays, and  is  valued  for  its  excellent  timber, 
which  liears  some  resemblance  to  oak.  It 
has  oval  sbari>ly-toothed  leaves,  from  four 
inches  to  a  foot  long;  and  simple  or  rarely 
branched  racemes  of  about  the  same 
length,  bearing  numerous  showy  yellow 
flowers  between  three  and  four  inches 
across.  CA.  a] 

WORMSEED.  Ambrina  ayithelniintiea; 
also  Ery8imtim   cheirctnthoidea,   Artemieia 
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Vahliana,  and  A.  judaica.  The  name  is 
applied  In  herl)-shop8  to  Semen  contra,  the 
produce  of  several  species  of  Artemiina. 
— ,  AMERICAN.  Ambrina  anthelmintica. 
— ,  BARBARY,  or  LEVANT.  One  of  the 
forms  of  Semen  contra.  — ,  SPANISH. 
HalogeUm  tantariad/olium. 

WORM-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Vermi- 
cular. 

WORMSKIOLDIA.  The  two  species  of 
this  genus  of  Tumeracew  are  both  African, 
one  being  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  the 
western  coast,  and  the  other  of  Abyssinia. 
They  are  branching  annuals,  with  erect 
hairy  stems,  bearing  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  radish  genus  that  one  spe- 
cies was  formerly  referred  to  it.  Their 
flowers  have  a  tubular  five-toothed  slight- 
ly coloured  calyx ;  five  narrow  yellow  pe- 
tals, inserted  above  the  base  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  together  with  as  many  stamens, 
which  project  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
tube ;  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules 
attached  to  the  sides  In  three  rows ;  and 
three  slender  undivided  styles,  bearing 
somewhat  fringed  stigmas.  Their  fruits 
are  tapering  irregularly  swollen  capsules, 
which  split  lengthways  Into  three  narrow 
valves,  bearing  the  seeds  attached  to  their 
centres.  [A.  8.] 

The  same  name  is  given  to  a  genus  of 
rose-spored  Algre,  framed  by  Agardh  to 
receive  the  beautiful  ash-leaved  seaweed 
which  Is  such  an  ornament  to  our  coasts 
and  such  a  favourite  with  collectors,  from 
Its  lovely  colour  and  delicately-veined 
fronds.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
RhodymeniacecB,  from  most  of  which  It  dif- 
fers in  the  nerved  leaves  being  of  definite 
form  and  a  delicately  membranous  areo- 
lated  substance.  It  differs  at  once  from 
Delesseria  (with  which  It  was  formerly  as- 
sociated) In  the  repeated  division  of  the 
endochrome  of  the  frult-bearlug  cells. 
Both  the  tetraspores  and  capsules  are  con- 
tained In  minute  leaves  (sporoirfiylla)  dis- 
tinct from  the  frond.  It  Is  po88H)le  that 
the  plant  brought  by  Dr.  Hooker  from  Cape 
Horn  may  bo  distinct.  [M.  J.  B.] 

WORMWOOD.  Artemisia  Absinthium 
— ,  ROMAN.  Ambrosia  artpmisicef alia  ml&o 
Artemisia pontiea.  —.WILD.  Parthenium 
Hysterophorus. 

WORT.  A  term  applied  to  plants  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  especially  to  those  of 
herbaceous  habit.  Also  used  to  designate 
a  sweet  Infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

WORTES.  Chaucer's  name  for  culti- 
vated plants  generally.. 

WORTS.    Vaccinium  MyrtillUB, 

WOUNDS.    SeeVULNBRA. 

WOUNDWORT.  Anthyllii  Vulneraria. 
— ,  CLOWN'S.  Stachys  paZustris.  — , 
IvNIGHTS  WATER.  Stratiotes  aloides. 
— ,  MARSH.    Stachys  palustris. 

WOUNDWORTH.    Liabum  Brotmei, 
WOURALI.    The  Woorart,    Ourarl,   or 
Urarl,  an  arrow-poison  prepared   by  the 


South  American  Indians  from  Strychnm 
toxifera. 

WRACK.  Seaweed  thrown  ashore.  — , 
GRASS  or  SEA.    Zostera  marina. 

WREATH,  PURPLE.    Petxea  volubilis. 

WRIGHTIA.  A  genus  of  Apocynacece, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  or  small  sometimes 
scandent  and  aferlal  rooting  trees,  with  op- 
posite smooth  or  downy  leaves,  Rnd  ter- 
minal cymes  of  white  yellow  or  red  flow- 
ers. They  are  confined  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  ranging  from  Sllhet  and  Ne- 
pal to  Western  Australia.  Their  flowers 
have  a  five-parted  calyx,  furnished  with 
five  glandular  scales ;  and  a  tubular  five- 
lobed  corolla,  closed  at  the  throat  by  a 
coronal  appendage;  the  stamens  rising 
from  the  middle  or  top  of  the  tube  and 
protruding,  their  anthers  adhering  to  the 
stigma  in  the  middle,  and  their  slender 
style  thickened  towards  the  top  and  bear- 
ing a  blunt  sometimes  bifid  stigma.  The 
fruits  consist  of  two  long  distinct  or  co- 
hering follicles,  contalnlngnumerous  seeds 
furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs  at  their 
lower  ends. 

An  inferior  kind  of  indigo,  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  W.  tinctoria  in  some 
parts  of  Southern  India,  is  called  Pala 
Indigo,  from  Pala  or  Palay,  the  Tamil 
name  for  this  and  st)me  allied  milky  trees. 
The  wood  of  the  Palay  is  beautifully  white 
close-grained  and  ivorj'-like,  and  is  com- 
monly used  In  India  for  making  toys.  It 
Is  well  adapted  for  turning  carving  and  in- 
laying, and  has  been  tried  for  engraving 
as  a  substitute  for  boxwood,  but  found 
unsuitable  for  that  purpose.  The  wood  of 
W.  antidysenterica  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  similar  experiment  without 
success.  It  is  very  hard  In  the  centre,  and 
is  used  In  Indlafor  posts  and  rice-beaters. 
The  bark  is  the  Conessl-lwrk  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  is  valued  as  a  tonic  and  febri- 
fuge, and  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The 
oat-like  seeds  also  are  reputed  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.       [A.  S.] 

WRINKLED.    The  same  as  Rugose. 

WUCKOONAR.  A  Travancore  name  for 
the  fibre  of  Crotalariajuncea. 

WUKKUM.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
brownish-red  wood  furnished  by  Coesal- 
pinia  Sappan, 

WULFENIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophula- 
i^"occ<p,  containing  three  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe  and  Asia.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  with  a 
spreading  limb;  there  are  two  stamens, 
with  diverging  anther-cells;  the  style  is 
terminated  by  a  simple  capitate  stigma ; 
the  acute  capsule  is  fdur-valved  ;  and  the 
ovoid  seeds  are  convex  behind  and  concave 
in  front.  [W.  C] 

WULPPIA.  A  genus  of  South  American 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  Compositm.  The 
stems  are  erect,  the  leaves  ovate  serrate 
somewhat  tripllnerved,  and  the  flower- 
heads  stalked  terminal  or  axillary;  the 
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florets  yellow— thoM  at  the  ray  liguUte  aod 
neuter,  tboae  of  thedUk  perfect  and  tubu- 
lar. The  involucre  U  hemltpberiaU.conslst- 
Ing  of  nnmemn*  loosely  iDibriotted  Umceo- 
Ute  scales ;  the  receptacle  is  flat,  and  has 
persistent  lance-shaped  palesB ;  the  branch- 
es of  the  style  are  surmounted  by  a  cone. 
The  achenos  of  the  ray  are  Abortive,  those 
of  the  disk  thick  fbur^ided  fleshy,  smooth 
or  hairy  at  ttie  summit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WlTLLUT  CVXAL.  A  Bengalee  name 
of  Abroma  augutta. 

WURD.  An  Arab  name  for  Awa  omO- 
foHa. 

WUREUa  A  brfek-red  dye-powder, 
somewhat  resembling  dra«onVblood.  ool- 
leried  from  the  seed-vessels  otMottlera 
tinetoria. 

WTDLBRIA.  A  genos  of  UmbMifera 
from  the  Carlbbees,  containing  a  single  spe- 
cies, a  glabrous  herb,  with  an  erect  branch- 
ing stem,  snd  temately-divided  leaves, 
having  the  divisions  mnltiOd  and  the  lubes 
cuneate.  The  Involucres  are  absent  or 
only  one-leaved,  while  the  involucels  are 
raany-leaved.  The  ovate>lanoeo1ate  petals 
have  a  long  Incurved  apex.  The  ovate 
fruit  Is  a  little  contracted  at  the  side,  and 
slightly  didvmons ;  while  the  carpels  have 
Ave  thickish  obtuse  ribs,  with  a  single 
vltta  In  the  intervals,  and  two  in  the  com- 
missure ;  the  carpophore  is  bifid.  [W.  a] 

WTMOTB.   AtaUMiOlelmMt, 

WTTH.  The  White  Hoop,  or  Basket 
Wyth  of  Jamaica,  TiMnttfortia  bieolor, 

X  ANTHIUM.  A  genas  of  annuals  placed 
in  the  group  Ambrogiece  of  the  Compotita^ 
and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  flowers,  which  are  mo- 
noecious ;  the  barren  ones  consisting  of 
obovate  sessile  ooroUas,  collected  into  nu- 
merous heads,  each  enclosed  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  a  few  scales.  In  the  fertile  flower 
the  involucre  is  single,  prickly,  with  two 
beaks,  entirely  closing  in  two  flowers.  X. 
StrwmarivmtOr  Burweed,  Is  thus  described 
by  Hooker  and  Amott:  *A  rank  weed- 
like plant,  remarkable  for  the  curious 
structure  of  Its  flowers,  and  the  prickly 
Involucres  which  surround  the  fertile  ones 
enlarging  and  becoming  part  of  the  fmlt. 
It  Is  scarcely  naturalised,  and  rarely  ripens 
seed  in  the  South  of  England.*  The  foreign 
species  are  of  similar  habit.  French :  Lam- 
pourd;  German :  SpUzklette.        [0.  A.  J.j 

XAiTTHO.  In  Greek  compounds  s  such 
yellow  as  gamboge. 

XANTHO.  A  Oallfomlan  genus  of  Com- 
posite, the  only  species  of  which,  better 
known  as  Laatktnia  glabratOf  has  linear 
leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  involucre  Is 
flattened,  bell-shaped,  divided  above  Into 
from  ten  to  fifteen  oblong  acute  segments ; 
receptacle  conical,  tnbercled  ;  outer  florets 
strap-shaped,  female ;  central  ones  tubular, 
hermaphrodite,  the  tube  dilated  above  Into 


a  bell-shaped  flve-cleft  limb ;  branches  of 
the  style  linear,  studded  with  little  pim- 
ples, those  of  the  disk-florets  longer  than 
those  of  the  ray,  dllaceo  at  the  apex,  trian- 
gular; achenes  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
thick  entire  rim,  without  pappus.  The 
plant  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  grown  as 
an  annual  In  the  flower-border.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XANTHOCBPHALUM.  A  genus  of  Mexi- 
can herbs  of  the  family  CtrnpogittB.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  toothed,  and  the 
heads  of  flowera  terminal.  The  involucre 
Is  bell-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  few  over- 
lapping scales :  thereceptade  slightly  con- 
vex, destitute  of  scales ;  the  outer  florets 
llgttlate  female,  the  central  ones  tubular 
perfect.  Achenes  compressed,  smooth ; 
pappus  very  short,  membranous,  irregu- 
larly toothed.  The  florets,  both  of  the  ray 
and  of  the  disk,  are  yellow— whence  the 
name,  from  xoTUkoa  'yellow'  and  kmhale 
•bead.'  [M.T.11J 

XAKTHOOERA&  A  low-growing  tree, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  China, 
belonging  to  the  Sapindaeete.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate;  the  flowen  white,  in  terminal 
dustera.  each  with  a  calyx  of  Are  seg- 
ments; five  petals,  hairy  at  the  base ;  five 
glands,  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
reflexed ;  eight  stsmens,  with  glandular 
anthera ;  a  globose  three-celled  ovar>-,  each 
compartment  of  which  contains  eight 
ovules;  a  thIcJc  style,  and  three-lobed 
stigma ;  fruit  capsular,  three-celled :  seeds 
numerous,  large.  [M.  T.  MJ 

XATn-HOCHRYSTTM.  A  genus  of  Ckm- 
voaita  allied  to  HtHichrytum,  The  invo- 
lucre consists  of  many  rows  of  scarious 
scales,  each  of  which  has  an  elliptical 
golden-coloured  appendage.  The  flowen 
are  all  hermaphrodite ;  each  has  a  double 
pappus,  the  outer  of  short  entire  truncated 
hairs,  the  inner  of  larger  unequal  serrated 
haira,  united  below  into  aring.  These 'ever- 
lasting* plants  are  natives  of  Australia. 
The  generic  name  refere  to  the  golden- 
yellow  colour  of  the  involucre.  CM.T.  MJ 

XANTH0CHYMU8.  A  genus  of  arbore- 
ous CTustocne.the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  two  Greek  words  xatiOiot  'yellow' 
and  chymoB '  juice,'  alluding  to  the  yellow 
resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  their 
trunks.  The  genus  consists  of  three  tro- 
pical Asiatic  species,  and  a  doubtful  one 
from  Madagascar— all  trees  with  thick 
opposite  leaves,  and  bearing  clustere  of  po- 
lygamous flowers.  It  is  characterised  by 
having  five  sepals,  as  many  petals,  stamens 
collected  into  five  bundles  placed  opposite 
the  petals  and  alternating  with  five  large 
glands,  and  a  flve-celled  ovary  narrowed 
upwards  into  a  short  style  bearing  a  flve- 
rayed  stigma.  Its  fruit  is  a  five  (or  by 
abortion  fewer)  celled  berry,  containing  in 
each  cell  a  solitary  seed  enveloped  in  pulp. 
Of  the  three  Asiatic  species,  X.  watifoHa 
is  confined  to  Oeylon,  and  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  tree  which  afforded  the 
Gamboge  of  that  island ;  but  this  is  now 
known  to  l)e  the  produce  of  Oarcinia  J£o- 
rella,  the  juice  of  X.  ovalifolia  being  value 
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less.  X.  pictorius,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Northern  India,  and  X.  dtUcia,  found  in 
thelslands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  both 
yiiu  edible  pleasant-tasted  fruits  of  a 
bexttitifttl  bright  shining-yellow  colour,  and 
of  a  nearly  globular  form,  about  as  large  as 
apricots,  but  pointed  with  the  remains  of 
the  style,  which  is  generally  at  one  side, 
otving  to  one  or  more  of  the  cells  being  Im- 
perfect. CA.  8.] 

X  ANTHOCOMA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  of  the  family  Oomposita. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  entire ;  the  flower- 
heads  solitarj',  terminal,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  overUipping  scales,  somewhat 
leafy  at  the  points ;  the  outer  florets 
strap-shaped  female,  the  central  ones  tur 
bular  perfect ;  fruits  compressed,  desti- 
tute of  pappus.  The  florets  of  the  ray  and 
of  the  disk  are  alike  tubular.    [M.  T.  MJ 

XANTHOGALUM.  A  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Qalium,  comprising  the  perennial 
species,  that  have  six  to  ten  stamens  in  a 
whorl,  and  all  the  flowers  perfect,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  arranged  in  a  panicle. 
The  common  O.  verum  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion. [W.  C.] 

XANTHOPHYLL.  Theyellowooioorlng- 
roatter  of  plants. 

XANTHORRHIZA.  A  genus  of  Sanwn- 
eulacecB,  consisting  of  an  undershrub,  X 
apii/oUa,  inhabiting  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  It  has  clustered  stems, 
stalked  pinnate  or  blpinnate  leaves  with 
cut  leaflets,  and  small  dull  purple  flowers 
in. axillary  branched  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  often  polygamous  by  abortion ;  they 
have  five  deciduous  sepals,  five  petals 
much  smaller  than  the  sepals,  five  or  ten 
stamens,  and  from  Ave  to  flfteen  ovaries 
with  two  or  three  ovules  In  each.  The 
follicles  are  small,  usually  one-seeded.  The 
generic  name  is  composed  of  the  two 
Greek  words  xanthos  'yellow*  and  rhiza 
*root ' ;  and  Is  given  tothls  plant  on  account 
of  its  long  roots  and  rootstock  being  of 
a  bright-yellow  colour,  whence  also  it  Is 
eommonly  called  Yellow-root  in  the  United 
States.  Its  inner  bark  wood  and  pith  are 
also  of  the  same  colour.  The  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  American  abori- 
gines for  dyeing  yellow  ;  and  the  American 
Shysiclans  of  the  present  day  use  It  me- 
icinally  as  a  tonic,  all  parts  of  it  having  a 
ipare  intensely  bitter  taste..        [J.  T.  S.3 

XANTHORRHCEA.  The  Black-boy  or 
arass  Gum-trees  of  the  Australian  Ciolonies 
forth  a  most  remarkable  genus  of  Liliaeea, 
differing  widely  in  general  appearance 
from  the  other  genera  of  that  order;  most 
of  the  species  having  thick  trunks  like 
those  of  palrasi  covered  with  a  dense  coat- 
ing formed  of  the  persistent  bases  of  old 
leaves  glued  together  by  the  yellow  or  red 
resin  with  which  these  plants  abound,  and 
usually  burnt  and  blackened  outside  by 
bush-flrea.  In  some,  however,  the  trunk  Is 
extremely  short.  Their  leaves  are  long  wiry 

and  grass-like,  and  are  borne  in  a  dense 

tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stem,aud  hang  down 


gracefully  all  round  ft ;  their  long  flower 
stalks  rising  out  of  the  centre,  and  some- 
times growing  as  high  as  flfteen  or  twenty 
feet,  bearing  at  the  top  a  dense  cylindrical 
flower-spike,  resembling  that  of  the  Typha^ 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  scales  out  of  which 
the  flowers  protrude.  These  have  a  calyx 
of  six  pieces  conniving  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  six  stamens  are  Inserted,  thd 
la  ter  having  long  projecting  filaments 
and  loose  swinging  anthers;  and  their 
three-celled  ovary  bears  a  long  straight 
style,  and  ripens  into  a  woody  capsnle, 
which  splits  when  ripe  Into  three  valves, 
and  contains  a  few  bUick  seeds. 


Xaathorrhoea  haftilli. 

The  tall-growing  species,  X.  arborea,  X. 

hastiliSj  &c.,  form  conspicuous  features  in 

I  some  Australian   landscapes ;  and  when 

I  denuded  of  leaves  have  been  compared  to 

or  even  mistaken  for  black  men  holding 

I  spears— hence  their  common  colonial  name. 

;  Their  leaves  afford  good  fodder  for  cattle, 

i  while  the  natives  eat  the  tender  white 

centre  of  the  top  of  the  stem.    Two  kinds 

of  fragrant  resin — one  of  a  yellow  colour, 

called  Botany  Bay  or  Acarold  resin,  and  the 

other  red  like  Dragon's-blood,  and  called 

Black-boy  Gum— are  obtained  from  them. 

For  X  hastilis,  see  Plate  6  &.         [A.  S.] 

XANTHOSOMA.  A  genus  of  Araeece, 
comprising  certain  West  Indian  plants, 
with  erect  rootstocks,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  yellow  spathe  rolled  round  at  the 
base.  The  spadix  is  covered  with  flowers 
of  both  sexes ;  the  anthers  adhere  one  to 
anbther,  by  means  of  their  conical  dilated 
connectives ;  the  anther-lobes  open  by  a 
transverse  chink  at  the  top;  the  ovaries 
are  numerous,  crowded,  and  have  very 
thick  styles,  terminated  by  large  lobed  de- 
pressed yellow  stigmas— whence  the  name 
of  the  genus,  from  9»ntAo«  '  yellow '  and 
foma  *  body.'  Stitch  is  obtained  from  the 
rootstocks  of  X  tagUti/olia.  One  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  hothouse 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XANTHOXTLACRfi,   or  XANTHOXY- 
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LB.C  A  tribe  of  Rutacete,  ralved  by  some 
b<*uni«tK  to  the  rank  of  a  natarai  order;  and 
diatlDffuislied  fnun  other  Rutaeea  chiefly 
by  hMviuir  nniwxaal  flowen  with  small 
•prendliig  petals,  a  lobed  orary  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell,  and  lateral  or  basal 
styles  often  united  at  the  top  only,  the 
fruit  usually  seimratiufr  Into  two  to  flvo 
distinct  rocri.  Seventeen  genera,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  tropical  trees  or  ahrulM,  have 
been  referred  to  the  group. 

XANTHOXTLON  The  type  of  the 
Xantkoxvfacea,  and  a  rather  extensive  ge- 
nua. p«>SM*»slng  a  wide  geographical  range, 
having  represenUtives  In  most  of  the  tro- 
pical countries  of  the  world,  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions— one  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  Canada  in  the  Western, 
sMd  several  as  far  as  Jspan  in  the  Eastern 
Hf  mirtphere.  The  species  differ  consider- 
ably in  appearance,  some  being  very  large 
trees,  while  ttthers  are  erect  or  climbing 
shnihs :  and  they  are  often  famished  with 
prickles  on  their  branches  And  leafsUlks. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  and  compound, 
either  pinnate  (with  or  without  an  odd  ter- 
minal leaflet),  trifoliate,  or  rarely  reduced 
to  a  single  leaflet,  the  leaflets  being  usually 
msrkea  with  pellucid  dots.  Their  flowers 
are  sin-ili,  unisexual,  and  disposed  iu  varl- 
ouiily  formed  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
They  hare  fimr  or  Ave  (or  rarely  three) 
sepHls  and  petals,  both  overlapping  In  the 
bud:  the  males  containingas  manr  stamens 
as  sepals  snd  a  rudimentary  pistil,  and  the 
females  either  no  stamens  at  all  or  imper- 
fect ones  ;  and  from  one  to  five  carpels, 
free  or  cohering  at  the  base,  each  ending 
in  a  style,  which  is  either  distinct  or  united 
with  the  others  at  the  top.  The  ripe  car- 
pels or  fruiu  split  Into  two  pieces,  and 
contain  one  or  two  ahlning-black  seeds. 

Tlio  fruits  of  most  of  the  species  have 
an  aromatic  pungent  taste  like  pepper. 
Those  of  X.  jtiperitum,  a  Japanese  species, 
are  called  Japan-pepper;  and  those  of  X. 
ha$^6  are  the  Tej-bnl  of  Northern  India, 
where  they  are  used  for  intoxicating  flsh. 
The  popular  name  of  Toothache-tree  Is  ap- 
plied to  several  American  species  (espe- 
cially X.fraxinetim)  in  consequence  of  their 
bark  and  fruits  being  employed  asa  remedy 
for  toothache.  X.earibceum^  West  Indian, 
and  X.  nitidiim  a  Chinese  species,  are  re- 
puted to  be  febrifugal;  while  the  young 
prickly  stems  of  X.  elava-HereuHt  are  com- 
monlymadelnto  walking -sticks  in  the  West 
Indiea.  [A.  S.] 

XAVERIA.   AnemonoptU. 

XENODOCHUS.  A  fine  genus  of  para- 
sitic Fungi  closely  allied  to  Areffma^  and 
distinguished  by  the  necklace-like  chains 
or  multiseptate  protospores  breaking  up  at 
the  joints ;  whereas  In  Aregma  the  articu- 
lations are  scarcely  monillform,  and  remain 
attached  to  each  other.*  The  only  species 
which  is  at  present  known,  occurs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  bumet  in  meadows,  but 
is  not  common.  The  ulterior  development 
of  the  protospores  has  not  yet  l)een  ob> 
serred.  [M.  J.  B.]      j 


XERAMPELINU8.     Dull  red,  with  a  i 
strong  mixture  of  brown.  ' 

XERANTHEMUM.  Showy  annuals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Composite,  thus  cha-  ' 
racterised:— Receptacle  chaffy;  pappus! 
chaffy  and  bristly ;  Involucre  Imbricated,  r 
radiated,  the  ray  coloured.  The  leaves  are  'i 
cottony  and  whitish  beneath,  and  the  ter-  I 
mlnal  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  either  i 
purple  or  white,  are  of  the  peculiar  texture,  ' 
which  is  commonly  called  •  everlasting.'  I 
They  are  consequently  very  durable,  and  ! 
even  when  their  colour  fades  It  may  lie  re- 
vived by  the  rapour  of  acid.  There  are  ' 
three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Eu-  ' 
I  rope  and  of  the  Levant.  French  :  Immor-  I 
'  telle ,  German .  Strohblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I  XERINGUB.  A  South  American  nsme  • 
•  for  the  caoutchouc-yielding  Siphonia  and  ' 
I  Mierandra. 

I  XER0B0TRT8.  A  name  under  which 
Nuttali  proposed  to  separate  the  Arctosta- , 
phylos  (or  Art>uttis)  tomentoaa  and  another 
I  species,  both  Califonilan,  from  the  rest  of 
;  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  nuts  of  the  i 
I  drupe  being  divided  Into  two  one-seeded 
,  cells,  instead  of  containing  only  one  seed 
I  altogether. 

j     XEROCARPUS.    The  name  of  a  Pene- 
'  gamblan  trailing  herbaceous  plant,  which 
constitutes  a  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
subdivision    of    the   order   Legtiminosce. 
Tlie  whole  plant  is  densely  hairy;  the  leaves 
temate ;  the  flowers  rose-coloured,  in  axil- 
lary and  terminal  racemes.    The  calyx  is  , 
divided  into  five  nearly  equal  segments;  : 
the  vexillum  or  standard  is  oblong,  the  | 
wings  curved,  the  keel  straight ;  the  ten 
stamens  aremonadelphoua  ;  the  ovkfj  con- 1 
tains  many  ovules ;  the  style  is  thread-like 
straight;   and  the   pod   sclraetar-shaped, 
membranous,  many-seeded.      [M.  T.  M.] 

XER0C00CU8.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Cfinchonacea>,  comprising  a  semi-parasitical 
shrub,  whose  flowers  have  a  tubular  co- 
rolla, with  a  limb  divided  into  four  erect 
concave  petals ;  ovate  anthers ;  and  a  stig- 
ma divided  Into  two  thick  fleshy  lobes. 
Fruit  dry,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus, 
from  the  Greek  xiroa  *  dry.*  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Costa  Rica.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROPETALON.  A  genus  of  trees, 
natives  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Africa, 
and  belonging  to  the  Byttneriacem.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured  and  borne  on  co- 
rymbs, often  expanding  before  the  leaves. 
They  have  each  a  flvc-parted  calyx,  which, 
like  the  Ave  petals.  Is  persistent ;  stamens 
twenty,  united  below  into  a  cap,  which  is 
attached  to  the  calyx— some  of  them  being 
sterile,  others  fertile ;  ovary  three  to  flve- 
celled :  stylo  terminal,  three  to  five-parted ; 
fruit  capsular,  with  one  seed  in  each  com- 
partment. The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  x^os'dry.'ln  allusion  to 
the  persistent  peuls,  which  ultimately  \)C- 
come  dry  and  membranous.       [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Melan^ 
thcusea  from  North  America,  containing  an 
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herb  with  the  habit  of  mi  asphodel,  hearing 
a  dense  taft  of  wiry  dry  rough-edged 
root-leaves,  and  an  erect  stem  clothed  with 
needle-like  leaves,  aiid  terminated  by  a 
compact  raceme  of  white  flowers.  These 
have  oval  sessile  spreading  distinct  seg- 
ments; six  stamens,  with  short  kidney- 
shaped  two-celled  anthers ;  three  thread- 
like styles;  a  gluhulHrloculicidai  pod, with 
two  triangular  seeds  In  each  cell.  The 
nut  ts  margined  with  a  membranous  seed- 
coat.  X.  agphodeloides  is  common  in  the 
pine-barrens  of  North  AmericJi,  from  New 
Jersey  and  Oregon,  southward.    [J.  T.  8.] 

XER0TE8.  A  genus  referred  to  Jtin- 
eaceiB.  It  consists  of  dry  rigid  rash-like  or 
sedge-like  herbs,  natives  of  the  coast  of 
Australia,  and  having  linear  grass-like 
leaves,  with  dilated  bHses  and  occasionally 
toothed  points.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
racemose  spicate  or  capltate.with  scarlous 
Imbricated  bracts  when  sessile,  or  bract- 
less  when  stalked.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  six-parted  somewhat  coloured  perianth, 
with  theinneror  all  the  segments  cohering 
at  the  base,  nnd  six  stamens:  and  the 
female  flowers  have  the  segments  free  and 
persistent,  the  ovary  three-celled,  with 
three  styles^  The  capsule  Is  cartilaginous, 
almost  berry-like.  [J.  T.  S.] 

XEST^A.  A  genus  of  Gentianaeece, 
comprising  an  herbaceous  species,  native 
of  damp  places  in  Venezuela,  The  flowers 
have  a  'four-cleft  calyx,  whose  segments 
arc  keeled  at  the  back ;  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  with  a  contracted  tube  and  a  di- 
lated throat,  expanding  into  a  four-parted 
limb ;  four  stamens,  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  corolla-tube,  the  unchanged  anthers 
concealed  within  the  corolla;  ovary  partly 
two-celled,  with  &  deciduous  style,  and  a 
stigma  divided  into  two  plates.  The  fruit 
is  a  two-valved  capsule,  containing  nume- 
rous seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XIMENESIA.  A  genua  of  Compositce, 
consisting  of  annual  plants,  with  more  or 
less  divided  hairy  leaves,  and  flower-heads 
In  loose  corymbs.  The  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  are 
leafy,  narrow  and  equal  in  shape:  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate,  those  of  the 
disk  tubular.  The  achenes  of  the  ray- 
florets  are  flattened,  winged,  notched,  and 
two-awned.  The  species,  which  are  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  have  yellow  flowers,  not 
unlite  those  of  Coreopifis.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XIMENIA.  One  species  of  this  genus 
of  Olacaceie  is  widely  dispersed  over  the 
tropics  of  lioth  the  Old  and  New  World, 
while  the  others  are  restricted  to  their 
respective  localities  in  either  hemisphere. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  its  flowers 
having  a  very  small  calyx,  which  does  not 
finally  become  enlarged;  four  distinct 
petals,  very  hairy  inside,  conniving  at  the 
bottom  and  curved  back  at  the  top ;  twice 
as  many  free  stamens,  all  fertile ;  and  a 
free  four-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  ovule 
in  each  c«ll.  Tlie  three  or  four  species  are 
either  large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  fre< 


quently  armed  with  spines ;  and  having 
8n)Oi>th  leathery  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary few-flowered  racemes  or  clusters  of 
flowers,  producing  fleshy  fruits  containing 
a  one-seeded  stone. 

X.  americana  produces  oblong  yellow 
fruits  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  In  various  parts  of 
tlie  tropics.  They  have  an  acid-sweet 
aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  aus- 
terity. Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
smelling  something  like  cloves ;  and  its 
wood  is  also  odoriferous,  and  is  used  in 
Western  India  as  a  substitute  for  sandal- 
wood, but  it  is  obtainable  only  in  pieces 
of  small  size.  X.  elliptica  is  a  native  of 
theFeejees  and  other  islands  of  the  Paciflc 
Ocean,  aiid  bean  round  orange-coloured 
fruits,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond, 
though  they  are  rather  tart :  before  they 
are  ripe  they  possess  a  powerful  odour  of 
essential  oil  of  almonds.  It  also  produces 
an  extremely  hard  wood.  [A.  8.] 

XIPHIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Liliacece, 
inhabiting  Tropical  America.  They  have 
simple  stems,  leafy  at  the  base ;  the  leaves 
ensiform,  equltant,  and  entire  or  subserru- 
late ;  and  the  flowers  panlcled,  subsecund, 
nodding,  with  a  six-leaved  coloured  spread- 
ing perianth;  stamens  three;  style  filiform, 
with  a  capitate  threelol>ed  stigma ;  seeds 
numerous.  [J.  T.  S.J 

XIPHOPTERIS.  A  small  genus  of 
poly  pod  iHceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
Plexirogramvicce.  It  Is  found  chiefly  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
reported  also  from  Tropical  Western 
Africa.  The  fronds  are  small  fasciculate 
erect,  sterile  and  deeply-toothed  below, 
dilated  and  soriferous  above,  wliere  they 
are  often  longitudiualiy  folded.    The  veins 


Xiphopterit  wmilata. 

are  simple  from  a  central  costa  and  free, 
the  receptacle  of  the  naked  sori  coalescent 
with  the  costa,  and  sometimes  more  or 
less  continued  up  the  basal  part  of  the 
veins.   Hence  these  plants  have  sometimes 
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Iwen  regarded  m  gnunmttuid  nuher  than 
,  pluurograiDinoiu.    The  most  commou  spe- 
cies ia  X.  aemUata.  [T.  MO 
I      XTLARIA.     An    Important  genaa  of 
I  apbsriaoeuua  J^m^<,  charactehsed  by  its 
'  atlpiute    elarate  or    branehed   stroma. 
,  The  species  In  which  the  st«m  is  obsolete 
border  closelj  on  Hmoae^Um.    The  genua 
'  is  Car  more  abandant  in  tropieal  countries 
(Where  the  species  sometimes  atuln  a  Urge 
size),  than   in  Great  Brluin.    We  have, 
boweter,  several  Indlgenons  ones,  of  which 
three  ocrur  In  most  coantrles.  X  ffyjMzy- 
lofs  the  commonest  of  all,  and  which  there- 
fore appean  nnder  endleM  forms,  majr  be 
I  found  at  the  foot  of  many  a  gate-|K>st  or 
pea-stIck,  and  is  common  on  stumps  in 
woods,  looking  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 
and  in  iu  young  state  mealy  and  white 
'  with  conldla.    X.  T^ctifmairphat  as  the  name 
implies,  is  variable  in  form,  but  not  much- 
branched  or  com  pressed  like  the  last.    It 
I  Is  a  coarse  speeles,  and  occnn  generally 
I  on  stumps.  X.  digUata^  which  hi  far  neater 
I  and  very   much  tufted,  and  frequently 
spindle-shaped,  occura  principally  if  not 
exclusively  on  fabricated  wood.    X.  oovpo- 
pkilm,  a  more  delicate  species  than  the 
othen  mentioned  above,  is  common  on 
beech-mast  in  woods,  but  la  very  rarely 
fbond  in  a  fertile  state.              [M.J.R] 

XTLIA.  An  Indian  tree,  with  bipinnate 
leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  ttuwers, 
has  been  so  named,  and  constitutes  a  genua 
of  LegumiwMo.  The  calyx  is  tubular 
flve-uxithed,  the  petals  live  free  mem- 
branous, the  stamens  ten,  the  pod  sessile 
oblong  sickle-shaped  compressed  woody, 
with  partitions  between  the  seeds,  which 
latter  are  attached  to  the  pod  by  a  thick 
Oeshy  funlcle.  CIC-T.M.] 

XTLOOARPU&    A    genns   of    trees, 
natives  of  the  Molucca  Isles,  belonging 
to  the  order  Mtliaeem.     The  flowen  are 
'  borne   in  axillary  panicles;  they  have  a 
cup-shaped  calyx,  whose  limb  is  divided 
into  four  segments;  four  petals;  stamens 
united  into  a  tube,  with  eight  divisions, 
'  notched   at    their   margins,  and    eight 
,  anthen ;  ovary  on  a  disk,  four-furrowed, 
.  four-celled,  each  cell  with  two  to  five 
ovules;    style  short;   fruit  fleshy,  one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 
'  containing  many  large  seeds,  and  bunting 
I  by  four  valves.    Some  of  these  trees  have 
bitter  properties.  [M.  T.  M.3 

XTLODIUM.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Achene. 

XTLOMBLUM.  A  genus  of  New  Hol- 
land Protooosa,  consisting  of  trees  with  op- 
IK>8lte  entire  leaves,  and  flowera  in  axillary 
spikes.  The  perianth  is  regular ;  attached 
to  it  and  projecting  beyond  it  are  four  su- 
mens ;  there  are  four  gUuids  at  the  base  of 
the  one-celled  ovary ;  the  style  is  thread- 
like and  deciduous,  the  stigma  blunt ;  the 
fruit  la  a  hard  woody  fblllcle,  with  two 
winged  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus,  sig- 
nifying *  woody  pear,*  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  Is  Inversely 
pear-shaped  and  very  thick  and  woody;  ul- 


timately it  splits  ntore  or  less  completely 
and  equally  iuto  two  parts.  X.  pyrifornu 
U  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  MJ 

XTLOPHYLLA.  A  genns  of  fupAorMo- 
etat  or  (as  some  regard  it)  a  section  otPhyU 
loiUJktu,  consisting  of  shrubs,  without 
leaves,  but  whose  branches  are  flattened 
out  and  leaf-like,  bearing  the  flowers  in 
tufts  in  the  notches  of  the  margin.  The 
flowen  are  unisexual,  provided  with  per- 
sistent bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  a 
five  to  ilx-parted  calyx,  and  three  or  fire 


XylophyOa  UtifbUa. 

stamens,  united  to  a  glandular  disk.  The 
female  flowen  have  a  three-celled  ovary, 
placed  in  a  flve  to  six-lobed  disk ;  styles 
three ;  stigmas  six ;  fruit  capsular.  These 
pbuits  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries,  and  receive  their 
generic  name  from  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  their  leaf-like  branches,  as  well 
exemplified  In  X.  UOi/cUa.  See  Phyllas- 
THUS.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XTLOPIA.  A  genus  of  Ananacea^  so 
named  from  the  Oreek  words  xulon  *  wood  * 
and  ptcros  *  bitter,'  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  wood.  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  are  indigenous  in  Brazil 
and  other  warm  districts  of  South  America, 
and  also  in  the  West  Indies.  The  flowera 
have  a  three  toflve-lobed  calyx,  with  ovate 
leathery  segments ;  six  petals,  the  three 
outermost  of  which  arc  largest ;  and  nu- 
merous stamens  on  a  globular  receptacle, 
which  also  bears  two  to  flfteen  carpels,  each 
containing  one  or  two  seeds. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  noted  for 
the  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  the  aro- 
matic properties  of  their  fruit  and  seeds. 
X.  AutMceiM,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  yields 
seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in 
lieu  of  spices.  The  bark  is  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  X.grrtndir 
flora,  a  Brazilian  species,  is  valued  on 
account  of  its  carminative  fruits,  which 
are  also  esteemed  for  their  febrifugal  pro- 
perties. The  Bitter-wood  of  the  West 
Indies  is  the  timber  of  X.  glabrtt.  Sugar 
placed  in  hogsheads  made  of  this  wood 
becomes  so  highly  impregnated  with  the 
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l>itter  flavour  m  to  be  useless,  and  even 
cockroaches  will  not  touch  the  casks.  The 
iMirk  and  fruits  are  said  to  taste  like 
orange-seeds.  X.  aromaHea^  a  native  of 
South  America,  furnishes  fruits  used  by  the 
natives  instead  of  pepper— hence  they 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Ethiopian  Pepper.  X.  sericeo,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  supplies  aromatic  pepper-like  ber- 
ries, which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tbat  condiment.  The  tough  bark  of  this 
tree  is  in  esteem,  owing  to  the  excellent 
cordage  that  is  manufactured  from  Its 
fibres.  Some  of  the  Javanese  species,  ac- 
cording to  Blume,  are  not  altogether  free 
from  noxious  properties,  for  if  too  often 
or  too  largely  partaken  of  they  give  rise  to 
vertigo,  and  hemorrhage.  Two  or  three 
of  them  are  grown  in  this  country  as  stove- 
shrubs.  Some  of  the  species  are  often  re- 
ferred to  Habzblia  :  which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYLOSMA  (Including  ^Mnaera,  Myro- 
oeylon,  BoufaeOt  and  Crtepalojmtmnon)  is 
a  genus  at  one  time  placed  nnder  Euphor- 
biacea,  but  now  more  correctly  ranked 
amongst  the  FJaeourtiaee<B.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-flve  species,  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  regions.  They  are  either 
shrubs  or  trees,  often  spiny,  having  ovate 
frenenUly  dentate  leaves,  insignificant  whi- 
tish or  greenish  flowers,  and  small  berries. 
The  calyx  consists  of  from  four  to  six  sca- 
ly sepals,  the  corolla  Is  entirely  wanting, 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  the  placentas 
from  two  to  six  In  number,  the  style  either 
long  or  wanting,  and  the  stigma  entire  or 
from  two  to  slx-lobed.  [B.  SJ 

XYLOSTEUM.  A  section  of  the  Honey* 
suckle  genus  (Ikmicera)  in  which  the  plants 
are  twining  or  erect,  and  the  flowers  axil- 
lary.  Also  the  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

XYLOTHECA  JTrviKMuma,  a  native  of 
Natal,  and  the  sole  representative  of  a  ge- 
nua of  FlacourtiaceoB,  is  a  tall  shrub  with 
obovate  oblong  smooth  net-veined  leaves, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  showy  yellow 
unisexual  flowers,  the  males  having  a 
three-parted  deciduous  calyx  with  concave 
overlapping  segments,  nine  spreading  pe* 
tals,  and  numerous  stamens.  Its  fruits  are 
of  an  oval  form,  woody  and  oneKselled, 
and  contain  numerous  seeds  covered 
with  pulp,  attached  to  the  inside  in  three 
or  four  rows.  [A.  S.] 

XTRIDACBiB.  An  order  of  monocoty* 
ledons,  consisting  of  rush-like  or  sedge- 
like  herbs,  with  flbrous  roots,  and  long 
narrow  radical  leaves,  the  yellow  flowers 
in  heads  enclosed  in  imbricated  scales,  at 
the  top  of  leafless  scapes.  The  perianth 
consists  of  three  outer  segments,  of  which 
one  is  more  petal-like  than  tte  others, 
or  of  that  one  only,  and  either  three  or  two 
inner  k)etal-llke  segments.  There  are 
three  stamens.  The  ovary  is  free,  with 
three  parietal  placentas ;  and  the  capsule 
oi>ens  in  three  valves,  containing  nume- 
rous small  albuminous  seeds.  The  species 
are  almost  all  tropical,  dispersed  over  both 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  and  comprised 
in  the  two  genera  ZyrU  and  Abotbodci,  to 


which  some  botanists  add  P^iiy(in(m,rai8ed 
by  others  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order. 

XYRIDANTHB.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  CompositoB^  consisting  of  an  herbaceous 
species,  native  of  Swan  River.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  entire  membranous,  and  the 
branches  erect  and  destitute  of  leaves, 
but  bearing  a  terminal  head  of  flowers  of 
a  shining-brown  colour,  like  those  of  Xyrit. 
The  outer  scales  of  the  involucre  are  con- 
cave, overlapping;  the  inner  spreading, 
provided  with  a  small  white  petaloid  ap- 
pendage; the  corollas  are  tubular;  and  the 
anthers  have  numerous  filamentous  hairs. 
The  achenes  are  woolly,  surmounted  by 
long  feathery  pappua-halrs.       [M.  T.  M.] 

XYRI&  A  genus  of  XyridaeetBt  the 
principal  one  of  the  order,  and  comprising 
above  fifty  species  chiefly  American,  but 
some  also  natives  of  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  all  sedge-like  herbs,  with 
njirrow  radical  leaves,  and  small  flower- 
heads  terminating  the  simple  scapes,  the 
yellow  petals  very  fogacious.  None  of 
I  them  are  of  any  special  Interest. 

XY8MAL0BIUM.    This  genus  Is  distln- 
'  guished  from   OomphoearpuSt  and  other 
genera  of  Atclepiadaeea  to  which  it  is 
I  allied,  by  the  staminal  corona  being  seated 
I  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  filaments,  and 
'  consisting  of  ten  parts  in  a  single  series ; 
the  five  parts  opposite  the  anthers  being 
egg-shaped  orroundish,fleshy,and  without 
hairs  or  other  appendages  inside,  and  the 
I  other  flve  much  smaller.   With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  found  in  Senegambia  and  ano- 
I  tber  in  Angola,  the  eight  or  nine  known 
species  are  conflned  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
I  All  are  erect  perennial  herbs,  and  bear 
umbels  of  largish  flowers  between  the  leaf- 
'  stalks;  the  flowers  having  a  bell-shaped 
corolla,with  flve  spreading  segments,which 
j  are  sometimes  bearded  at  the  top.    The 
I  genus  is  named  from  the  Greek  words 
zysma'a  shaving'  and  lobos  'a  pod,'  in 
consequence  of  the  fruits  being  covered 
with  scales,  or  raroenta.   Tlie  Senegam- 
biau  species,  X.  Heudelotianum,  produces 
a  watery  turnip-shaped  root,  called  Yakhop 
by  the  negroes,  by  whom  it  is  eaten.  [A.  8j 

YAOCA  WOOD.  The  ornamental  timber 
of  Podocarpua  eoriacea^  which  yields  an 
omamenul  wood,  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  cabinet-work. 

YAKA.   A  Fe^ean  name  for  Paehyrhir 

YAKHOP.  The  Senegambian  name  of 
Xysfitolo&ium  HtuddotianuM. 

YAM.  DioBcorea.  — ,  CHINESE,  Dio»- 
eorea  Batatas.  — ,  COMMON,  or  CULTI- 
VATED. JHoewna  aativa.  —,  GRENADA, 
or  GUINEA.  Dioscmrea  bulbi/era.  — ,  IN- 
DIAN. JHoacarea  tnflda.  — ,  JAPAN- 
ESE. Dioaeorea  Batataa.  — .  NEGKO- 
COUNTRY.  JHoawrea  alata.  — ,  PORT 
MONIZ.  Tatnua  adulia.  — ,RBD.  Dioa- 
eorea atota._--,WATER.  Ouvirandrafetua- 
tralia.   —,  WHITE.   Dioaeorea   alata.   — , 
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TAMADOC.    An  oil  expressed  from  the 
teeds  of  MyriMtica  t^ifera. 
TAH8.    Llodley's  name  for  the  Dtoaeo- 

TANGUA.  A  name  fflren  by  Spruce  to 
a  Brasilian  plant  now  referred  to  Cybistax: 
wblcb  see. 

TAN-60U5.  The  Egyptian  name  for 
Anise. 

TAOBA.  A  Caribbean  name  for  Sauva- 
getiaereeUu 

TAPON.  The  South  Sea  Tea,  Hex  vomi* 
toria, 

YARNTARI.  A  Guiana  name  for  tlie 
strong  elastic  wood  of  Dugwetia  qHitarensU. 

YARR.  A  Scotch  name  for  Spergula 
aroentU. 

TARRAWARA.  An  aboriginal  name  for 
the  Ulark  Butt,  one  of  tlie  largest  of  the 
EuculypU  of  New  South  Wales. 

YARROW.    Ackilea  MUUfolium, 

YARURI.  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddle- 
w«»od,  the  strong  hut  light  and  elastic 
timtier  of  Attpido^terwa  exeeUnm. 

TAW.WBBD.    MorindaBoyoc 

YEAST.    See  T«a«t-Plajit. 

YEAST-PLANT.  It  has  lonK  been  known 
that  the  particles  of  which  Yeast  is  com- 
posed germinate,  and  are  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  when  placed  in  a  so- 
lution of  sugar  Itept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture. It  was  therefore  at  once  allowed  that 
the  substance  was  organised,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  anirou  or  vegetable  king- 
dom; and  while  some  pronounced  it  an  alga, 
others  as  confldently  asserted  that  it  was  a 
fuuerns.  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  observed 
tliHt  a  particular  mould  grew  pretty  uni- 
formly on  a  solution  of  malt,  but  we  l»elieve 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann,  in  union  with  Mr.  Ber- 
keley, flrst  watched  the  growth  of  single 
yeast-gloitules  in  a  drop  of  water  surround- 
ed by  air  enclosed  in  a  glass  cell,  and  ascer- 
tained thnt  a  PenieUHum  and  hMiwot  grew 
immediately  from  the  globules.  They  were 
also  convinced  that  these  were  not  the 
only  moulds  to  which  the  yeast-globules 
gave  rise.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  yeast 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  moulds 
in  a  peculiar  condition  due  to  their  deve- 
lopment in  a  fluid,  and  that  when  a  fit 
opportunity  offers,  these  globules  are 
capable  of  being  developed  Into  their  ordi- 
nary form.  The  globules,  however,  pre- 
serve their  character  without  developing 
their  perfect  forms  when  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float  Is  drained  away,  and  in  this  con- 
dition tlio  mass  is  called  German  Yeast— a 
substance  largely  Imported  into  this  coun- 
try, and  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  the 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  and  some  peculiari- 
ties in  its  action  on  fermentable  substances, 
often  preferred  to  ordinary  fluid  yeast.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  respecting  yeast  in  this 
condition,  that  a  sudden  fail  from  a  great 


height  will  sometimes  completely  destroy 
Its  power  of  vegetating. 

Yeast  is  of  very  different  qoalltles,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  is  generated;  and  though  tliere  is 
little  difference,  if  any,  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  yeast-merchants  distinguish  several 
varieties,  which,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive energy  and  activity,  are  employed  for 
different  purposes.  It  has  not  yet  beai 
ascertained  whether  these  different  varie- 
ties are  composed  of  the  germs  of  different 
species  of  Fvmgi^  or  of  the  same  species  hi 
different  proportions. 

It  is  often  said  that  yeast  works  by  cata- 
lysis, but  this  is  merely  the  substitution 
of  a  technical  phrase  for  the  simple  fact  that 
yeast  promotes  fermentation.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  partly  by 
presenting  a  large  surface  over  which  the 
fluid  is  spread,and  thus  favouring  thediseu* 
gagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed 
in  Uie  process  of  fermentation,  exactly  as 
that  gas  is  set  free  when  a  lump  of  sugar 
or  a  piece  of  bread-crumb  is  placed  in  a 
glass  of  effervescent  wine  which  apparent- 
ly has  previously  parted  with  all  the  gas 
which  it  contained.  It  is  moreover  con- 
jectured, that  as  chemical  action  always 
takes  place  when  there  is  an  interchange 
of  two  fluids  of  different  densities  sepa- 
rated by  a  membrane,  the  decomposition 
of  a  fermentable  fluid  containing  yeast 
is  favoured  by  this  Interchange,  which  is 
known  to  chemists  and  physiologists  under 
the  names  of  endosmose  and  ex  osmose. 

Substances  which  are  hostile  to  tbe 
growth  f»f  fungi,  generally,  are  hostile  to 
fermentation.  Hence  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phites of  soda,  or  the  ignition  of  sulphur, 
are  used  to  arrest  the  process  where  it  is 
necessary. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wine  we  have 
observed  occasionally  a  species  of  Muarr 
(M.  clavatJis)  to  he  developed  in  large 
fleecy  clouds,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
its  quality.  [M.  J.  B.] 

YfiBLE.    (Fr.)    Satnhtums  EbtUtu. 

YE  LANG  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Wood-apple,  Fermiia  Elepliantwnu 

YELLOW.    The  colour  of  gamboge. 

YELLOW-BERRIES.  Tte  dried  unripe 
berries  of  Rhamntia  in/eetoriiis,  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant  for  the  use  of 
dyers. 

YELLOW  HERCTJLEa  XanthoxyUm 
elava-Herculis. 

YELLOWNESS.  A  disease  In  plants,  in 
which  the  grreen  parts  assume  a  yellowish 
colour.    The  same  as  Flavedo. 

YELLOW-ROOT.  Xanthorrhizaapii folia; 
also  Hydrastis  canadensis. 

YELLOW-WEED.    Beseda  LttteoUu 

YELLOW- WOOD.      Xanthoxylon;    also 

Tobinia.  — ,  CAFE.  Podocarpus  Thunbergii. 

—,  EAST  INDIAN.    Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 

— ,    QUEENSLAND.     Oxleya  Xanthoxyla. 

•^,      PRICKLY.     Xanthoxylon  elava-Her- 
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cjtlis.  — ,  SOUTH  AFRICAN.  Podocarpus 
filongata.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Xanthoxy- 
Ion  dava-HercvXU. 

YELLOWWORT.    Chlfvra. 

YEMANEH.  An  Indian  name  for  Chn&- 
litui  arborea. 

TERBA  DB  LA  PUR6ACI0N.  Boer- 
haavia  tuberoM.  —  DE  ST.  MARTIN.  5oi*- 
vagesia  erecta. 

YERBAL.  A  foresl  or  wild  grove  of 
Ilex  paroguayenns. 

YERBA-MATE,  YERVA-MATE,  or  YER- 
VA  DE  PAL08.    IlexparaguayeMis. 


CalotropU  gigantea  and  C. 


YERCUM. 
Hamiltoni, 

YEROS.  A  Spanish  name  for  Ihrvum 
Lens. 

YEUSB,    (Fr.)    Querctu  Hex. 

YEUX  DE  BOURIQDE.  (?r.)  Mueur 
na  urens.  —  DE  L'ENFANT  JESUS.  Myo- 
aotis  paluetris.  —  DE  PBUPLS.  The 
buds  of  the  Poplar. 

YEVERING  BELL&    Pyrola  seeunda, 
YEW,  or  YEUGH.     Taxtta  hacaOa,   — , 
STINKING.    Torreya. 

YOKE-ELM.    Carpinw  Betulua, 

YOKEWOOD.  JA31AI0A.  Catappa  Ion- 
gUsivia. 

YOUNGIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Coinpositce.  The 
leaves  are  long,  variously-divided,  mem- 
branous:  and  the  flower-beads  small,  each 
surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  involucre  of 
about  eight  scales,  with  an  outer  row  of 
five  smaller  scales  ;  florets  ligulate  ;  fruits 
oblong  compressed  striated,  surmounted 
by  a  white  tbread-lilce  pappus.  The  species 
are  natives  of  India,  Japan,  Ohina,  and  the 
Mauritius.  [M.  T.  M.] 

YOU  PON.  Tlie  South  Sea  Tea,  Ilex  vo- 
miivria. 

YOUTHWORT.    Drotera  rotundifolia. 

YPADU.  A  Peruvian  name  for  the 
leaves  of  ErythroxyUm  Cocol. 

YPR^AU.    (Fr.)    PoptdusaVba, 

YQUETAIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  a 
Scrophulariat  probably  S.  aqtiaUca, 

YRUPlS.  A  Guiana  name  for  Victoria 
regia. 

YSANO.  A  Bolivian  name  for  Tropceth 
lum  tuberosum. 

YUCA.  A  name  in  the  Spanish-American 
States  for  the  Cassava. 

YUCCA.  A  genus  of  Liliacea,  aometlmea 
assuming  an  arborescent  habit,  producing 
a  crown  of  linenr-ianceolate  more  or  less 
rigid  leaves,  and  from  the  centre  of  each 
crown  an  erect  panicle  of  showy  whitish 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  and  in  Mexico, 
one  or  two  extending  to  Tropical  America. 


The  flowers  have  a  six-leaved  periar.th, 
which  is  bell-shaped  ;  six  stamens,  the  fila- 
ments flattened  and  broadest  at  top;  a 
three-ceiled  ovary,  with  three  sessile  stig- 
mas; audan  ublong  bluntlyhexagunal  three- 
valved  capsule  containing  many  seeds. 
They  are  very  handsome  garden  plants, 
most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  hardy.  In 
Y.  fflorioea,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the 
species,  the  crown  of  leaves  becomes  ele- 
vated on  a  stout  stem,  and  the  panicle  is 
three  feet  or  more  In  length,  branching  out 


Yucca  glorfMa^ 

on  every  side.  In  some,  us  T.fllamentosa^ 
the  leaves  give  off  tmm  their  margin 
thread-like  bodies,  which  hang  loosel}  ;and 
In  one  tender  species,  A.  echidigera^  these 
bodies  are  so  large  and  broad  as  to  re- 
semble carpenter's  shavings.  The  leaves, 
treated  like  hemp  and  flax,  afford  a  fibre 
which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  or  cordage ;  and  the  macerated  stems 
deposit  a  feculent  matter,  from  which 
starch  may  be  obtained.  At  Carthagena  a 
starch  or  glue  of  this  kind  Is  made  from 
the  stem  of  T.  gloriosa.  These  plants  are 
popularly  called  Adam's-needle.     [T.  M.] 

YIJLAN.   Magnolia  eonspietM. 

YVRAIB.    (Fr.)    LoHwn, 

ZACHUN.  A  fixed  oil,  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Balanitea  agypHaea. 

ZACYNTHA.  A  genus  of  CompogiUg,  so 
called  because  first  discovered  In  the  Island 
of  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacinthns.  The 
species  is  an  annual,  with  divided  leaves, 
and  both  terminal  and  lateral  heads  of 
fiowers.  The  involucre  is  ultimately  fleshy. 
Its  Inner  scales  folded,  the  outer  ones  mem- 
branous spreading ;  receptacle  fiat,  with- 
out scales;  fiorets  all  ligulate;  achenes 
slightly  curved,  fiattened,  wingless ;  pap- 
pus hairy,  in  one  row.  Z.  verrucosa  is  some- 
times grown  as  an  annnaL        [M.  T.  M.] 
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the  Homed  Pondweed,  resembles  In  habit 
some  of  the  smaller  PotamogeUnu.  The 
stems  are  long  and  oord-liiie;  and  the 
leaves  opposite,  very  narrow,  and  bearing 
the  flowers  at  their  base  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  sheath,  the  barren  consisting 
of  a  single  stamen,  the  fertile  of  four  or 
sometimes  more  ovaries,  each  surmounted 
by  a  peltate  stigma.  tC.  A.  J.] 

ZANONIA.  A  genus  of  Indian  climbing 
plants  of  the  family  Cucurbitacece.  The 
species  have  entire  heart-shaped  leaves, 
axillary  tendrils,  and  dioecious  flowers, 
l>ome  in  axillary  clusters.  In  the  male 
flower  the  calyx  is  tbree-lobed ;  the  co- 
rolla is  wbeel-shaped  spreading  flve-parted; 
and  there  are  Ave  stamens  with  flat  flla- 
ments  united  at  the  base,and  one-celled  an- 
thers. In  the  females  the  calyx  is  adherent 
to  the  three-celled  ovary.and  itslimbisfl  ve- 
parted ;  styles  three  spreading  branched ; 
fruit  fleshy,  three-celled,  with  two  or  more 
winged  seeds  in  each  cell  The  leaves  of 
Z.  indica  are  used  in  baths  for  the  relief  of 
nervous  complaints,  and  beaten  up  with 
butter  they  form  a  liniment  which  is  used 
for  similar  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZANORA.    Iriartea  exorrhiMO. 

ZANTEDESCHIA.    RicKardia. 

ZANTEDESQUE.    (Pr.)    Bichardia. 

ZANTE-WOOD.  Rhus  Cotintta  ;  also 
Chloroxylon  SwieterUa. 

ZANTHORHIZA.    XawthorrhUa. 

ZANTHOXYLON.    Xontfco«»ton. 

ZAPANIA.  A  name  applied  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Lippia,  in  which  are 
placed  those  species  which  have  a  flattened 
calyx  and  capitate  flowers.  [W.  C] 

ZARA.   A  Spanish  name  for  Maize. 

ZAROLLE.    (Pr.)    Goodmia. 

ZASMIDIUM.  An  Imperfectly-chwmrter- 
Ised  genus  of  Fun^^i.belonginff  to  the  tribe 
PhysomycaeSfWhich  is  known  by  the  brittle 
carbonaceous  sporangia  fliled  with  simple 
spores,  and  springing  from  a  mass  of  equal 
threads.  Z.  cellare  is  commonly  known  as 
hanging  down  from  the  roofs  of  cellars  in 
large  masses,  or  covering  corks,  bottles, 
and  other  matters.  It  sometimes  even 
penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  corks,  but  d()e8 
not  seem  to  injure  the  wine  like  some  of 
the  white  mycella.  Indeed  the  wine-mer- 
chant encdurages  its  growth,  as  he  thinks 
it  an  ornament  to  his  vaultfl,  and  an  indi- 
cation to  customers  who  visit  them  that 
his  wine  Is  old. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cellarfungl, 
which  are  sometimes  so  injurious,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  if  sawdust  is  used  at 
all  for  packing  the  bottles,  it  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  In  a  solution  of  some  mine- 
ral salt, which  does  not  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture, after  which,  being  thoroughly  dried. 
there  is  little  fear  of  any  fungus  appenrlnir. 
The  lathes,  moreover,  should  be  kyanised, 
juid  th«  RnrkR    themselves   sealed,  after 


being  washed  carefully  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  none  being  allowed  to 
extend  beyond  the  part  of  the  cork  which 
is  exposed.  If,  however,  fungus  has  once 
attacked  the  corks,  they  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  wine  recorked,  or 
there  will  certainly  be  mischief.  This 
sometimes  is  Indicated  by  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  sometimes  the  whole  strength 
of  the  wine  is  appropriated,  and  the  fluid 
becomes  almost  a  caput  mortuum,  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZAUSCHNERIA.  A  handsome  decum- 
bent Californian  pUmt,  of  herbaceous  cha- 
racter, belonging  to  the  Onagracea.  It  is 
much-branched,  bearing  linear-lanceolate 
greyish  leaves,  and  large  racemose  spikes 
of  fuchsia-like  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx- 
tube  Is  elongated  four-angled  and  coloured, 
and  its  limb  four-parted,  the  corolla  of  four 
petals,  the  stamens  eight  in  two  rows,  and 
the  ovary  four-celled  Inferior,  with  a  flli- 
form  exscrted  style,  and  capitate  stigma. 
Z.  calif omiea  is  a  showy  species,  with  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  red  colour.       [T.  M.] 

ZEA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  PhtUaridete.  Tliey  are  monosclous 
plants,  with  the  male  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes;  spikelets  two- flowered;  glumes 
nearly  equal,  herbaceous,  terminating  in 
sharp  points;  iiales  two,  wedge-shaped 
fleshy  oblique  and  truncate ;  stamens 
three.  The  females  are  axillary,  in  the 
sheathes  of  the  leaves.  There  are  five 
species  described  by  Steudel  In  his  Synop- 
gis,  all  natives  of  South  America.  Z.  Mays, 
or  Maize,  Is  the  well-known  and  important 


ZeaKays. 


cereal  so  largely  grown  In  the  ITnitec 
States  of  America,  where  it  generally  beari 
the  name  of  Indian-corn.  Though  no 
now  found  in  a  wild  state,  there  is  littlt 
doubt  about  America  being  the  nativt 
region  of  the  plant,  the  Indians  through 
out  that  continent  having  been  found  en 
irasred  In  its  cultivation  at  the  period  whei 
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the  New  World  wu  diccovered.  Some  of 
tbe  TArietlet  are  eonaidered  to  be  in  a  tmly 
wild  tute  M  they  are  found  growing  in 
•ome  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Malie  Is  larfeljr  coltlvated  throoghont 
most  of  the  warraer-tempemte  reflrlons  of 
tbe  globe,  and  prubnblx  ranks  next  to  rice 
as  the  gnUn  which  affords  nutriment  to  the 
largest  number  of  human  beings.  It  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  it  fur  culture 
where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to 
ripen  the  grain  properly,  growing  as  It 
dttes  freely  in  very  different  kinds  of  soil, 
as  well  as  under  dissimilar  states  of  mois- 
I  ture  and  dryness.  The  crop  Is  easily  saTed, 


Zm  Maya  (cobt). 


and  with  ordinary  care  the  grain  Is  as 
easily  preserred.  Some  of  the  nnent  sam- 
ples which  have  reached  Britain  In  the 
cob  or  ear  have  been  grown  in  Australia, 
where  the  climate  is  very  faroura>>le  for 
producing  Indian^om.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively consumed  In  many  parts  of  Africa. 
In  India  likewise  BCaize  Is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  in  the  principal  towns  or 
their  neivhtiourhood  the  cobs  are  roasted 
and  sold  in  thepnblto  thoroughfares, much 
in  tbe  same  way  that  roasted  chestnuts 
are  hawked  In  this  country.  The  imma- 
ture eubs  are  sometimes  boiled  as  a  vege- 
table. Latterly  a  line  flour,  called  Malzena, 
has  been  prepared  from  the  grain,  which 
is  geulng  into  repute  as  an  ingredient  for 
light  pudding*  in  our  hotels  and  resuu- 
rants. 

Nearly  three  millions  of  quarters  of 
Indian-corn  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try In  IMS,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
was  entered  for  home  consumption.  The 
computed  value  was  4,041,M6(.       [D.  M.] 

ZEBRA-PLANT.    CaUtthea  ubrina. 

ZBBRA-WOOD.  A  beautiful  furniture- 
wood,  obtained  in  Demerara  from  Ompha- 
labium  LambertL  Tlie  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  wood  of  a  variety  of  Eiioenia  fragrans 
c tiled  CNneata ;  and,  according  to  some,  to 
Gu^tardki  tpeciota. 

ZBBRINA«  A  name  proposed  for  Cyano- 
tU  vtUata  alias  O.  tebrinat  also  known  in 
gardens  as  Trade$eantia  ttbrina. 

Z^DOAIRB.    (Fr.)    Kampferia, 

ZEDOART.  Ci(rciuNaJ7erMmb«f,  the  Long 
Zedoary  of  the  shops.  — ,  ROUND.  Cur- 
cuma Zedoaria. 

ZBHNERIA.  A  genus  of  Cueurbilacece, 
eomprlsiug  certain  perennial  herbaceous 


species,  with  toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  sim 
pie  tendrils,  and  axillary  flowers.  The 
male  flowers  are  in  clusters,  the  females 
either  solitary  or  aggregi^edtOKether.  The 
calyx  is  beil-ehaped,  flve-toothed ;  the  co- 
rolla spreading  flve-parted,  hairy  within  ; 
suuieus  three,  the  anthers  with  linear 
lobes.  The  female  flowers  have  an  adherent 
three-celled  ovary,  with  numenus  ovules ; 
style  cylindrical,  terminated  by  a  three  to 
fourH:ieft  stigma,  and  encircled  at  the  base 
by  a  three-lobed  gland ;  berry  ovate,  with 
numerous  seeds,  thickened  at  the  margin. 
Tbe  species  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
partt  of  Asia  and  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZBLKONA-TRBB.    Planera  RiduwdL 
ZBNKERIA.    A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
trees,  of  the  family  LegnmituMCB.    Tbe  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  tufts  at  the 
base  of  the  young  branches,  expanding 
before  the  leaves.    The  calyx  is  divided 
into  three  equal  reflexed  segments ;  petals 
three ;  stamens  three ;  ovary  sulked  com- 
pressed, wltli  two  ovules ;  style  8hort.thlck. 
Tbe  genus  is  Imperfectly  known,  but  has 
lately  been  referred  to  Apuleia.  [M.  T.  M.] 
ZENOBIA.   A  name  proposed  by  Don  for 
some  siieries  of  Andromeda^  but  gt^nerally 
\  used  to  denote  a  section  of  that  frenus  in 
I  which  the  anthers  are  tipped  with  four 
I  long  tubuhir  awns.    The  filaments  are  very 
,  short,  and  dlUted  at  the  base.   The  calyx 
is  flve-toothed;  the  corolUt  campanulate, 
j  with  a  flve-lobed  revolute  limb;  and  the 
I  stigma  Is  truncate.    They  are  evergreen 
shrubii,natlves  of  North  America,  with  few 
often  toothed  leaves,  and  numerous  flow- 
ers In  racemes.  [W.  CI 

ZEPHYRA.  A  genus  of  LUiaeea  from 
Peru,  with  bine  paniculate  8alver-8hiu>ed 
flowers,  having  the  lower  part  of  tbe  tube 
adherent  to  tbe  base  of  the  ovary;  stamens 
six,  two  sterile  and  longer,  the  anthers 
free,  one  cell  produced  at  the  base,  the 
apex  opening  by  twin-pores^       [J.  T.  SO 

ZBPHYRANTHB8.  A  small  genus  of 
Amaryltidacea,  found  in  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  section  of  Amaryllis.  They 
have  linear  leaves,produoed  In  spring  along 
with  or  rather  earlier  than  the  flowers.  Tlie 
scapes  support  one  or  sometimes  two 
showy  blossoms,  the  perianth  of  which  is 
erect  funnel-shaped  and  equal;  the  six  sta- 
mens Inserted  in  the  base  of  the  limb,  one 
often  separate,  the  faucial  membrane  lu- 
conspicuous,  the  style  decUnate  with  a 
triad  stigma,  and  the  capsule  trilobed. 
They  are  very  prtftty  dwarf  bulbs,  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  blossoms.  [T.  M.] 

ZBRUMBET.  Zingiber  Zerumbet  and 
Curcuma  Zerumbet ;  also  Alpinia  nutans. 

ZEUOITE&  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  AndropogoneiB.  Inflores- 
cence in  panicles ;  splkelets  three  to  four- 
flowered,  the  lower  flower  female  and  ses- 
sile, the  male  stalked ;  giumes  two,  tlie 
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lor  broader  and  concave,  the  interior 
•w^er  Hnd  keeled;  pales  two,  nearly 
;  stamens  three,  In  tbe  male  flowers; 
*  tiwo.  In  the  female.  There  are  two 
es  described.  [D.  M.] 

UXXNE.  A  genus  of  small-flowered 
8trla.l  orchids,  from  Tropical  Asia,  be- 
mer  to  tiie  NeottecB.  They  are  stemless 
s,  'With  linearleaves;  and  the  flowering 
5  is  terminal,  and  sessile  amongst  the 
?8.  The  flowers  are,  as  in  Ooodyera, 
wblte  or  yellow.  It  differs  from  Mo- 
ilixs,  a  nearly-allied  genus,  in  Its  un- 
led  lip,  and  from  Chloidia  in  its  simple 
rescence.  [W  B.H.] 

!  Y  H  BRI A  montana  is  the  only  repre- 
.'atlve  of  a  biguonlaceous  genus,  pecu- 
t(>  Brazil.  It  is  a  Iar«ro  tree,  with  digi- 
lea.ves,  an  Irregularly-splitting  calyx, 
it>ala.r  corolla,  four  fertile  and  one 
ile  stamen,  glabrous  anthers,  and  a 
rly  round  very  prickly  capsule,  the 
ires  of  which  are  placed  in  a  contrary 
Kscion  to  the  partition  dividing  the 
it  Into  two  cells.  The  plant  Is  common, 
i  imparts,  by  its  stately  growth  and  rich 
den  panicles,  a  distinctive  feature  to 
iziUan  scenery.  [B.  S.] 

EYSOUM.  An  Egyptian  name  for  the 
wer-lieads  of  Santolina  /ragrantiaaitnckt 
ubscitute  for  chamomiles. 

SBZEGANT.    Sesamum  orientdle. 

5ICHYA.  A  genus  of  climbing  shmbg, 
tlves  of  Swan  River,  and  belonging  to  the 
mlly  of  papilionaceous 2/£(;u)»mos(B.  The 
ive«  are  ternate,  and  the  flower-stalks 
illary,  bearing  numerous  flowers  arrang- 
i  wmbel-wise.  The  calyx  is  bell  shaped, 
s  limb  five-toothed  and  two-lipped ;  the 
^xlllnm  or  standard  is  roundish  notched 
alkod  reflexed,  longer  than  the  wings, 
hlch  adhere  to  the  curved  shortened  keel: 
Amens  diadelphous ;  ovary  many-celled ; 
Tie  short ;  i>od  oblong  linear  compressed 
Athery,  incompletely  divided  by  cellular 
urtitious  into  numerous  compartments, 
•ne  or  two  species  are  grown  as  ornamental 
Teenhnuse  plants  in  this  country.  The 
reneric  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
iUetrian  Countess  Zichy,  who  was  an  ar- 
ent  lover  of  botany.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZIBRIA.  With  the  exception  of  Z.  ton- 
'tolata,  which  la  found  also  In  Tasmania, 
he  whole  of  the  dozen  or  more  species  be- 
onging  to  this  genus  of  Rutacece  are  con- 
Ined  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  coast,  extending  to 
IS  far  as  the  tropics.  They  are  small  trees 
>r  shrubs,  with  opposite  simple  or  trifoliate 
leaves,  full  of  pellucid  dots;  and  usually 
axillary  few  or  many-flowered  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  having  a  four-parted  calyx, 
four  petals,  as  many  stamens  with  smooth 
QUments  inserted  into  adeeply-lobeddlsk, 
and  four  single-celled  ovaries,  with  a  short 
simple  style  rising  from  between  them,  and 
ending  In  a  four-lobed  stigma ;  the  ripe 
fruit  consisting  of  four  (or  sometimes 
fewer)  single-seeded  pieces,  each  ultimate- 
ly splitting  into  two  valves. 


The  Tasmanian  species,  Z.  lanceolata,ls& 
shrub,  and  is  called  Stlnkwood  by  the  co- 
lonistji,  on  account  of  its  fetid  smell.  One 
common  at  Illawarra,  and  there  called 
Turmeric-tree,  has  a  very  yellow  inner  bark, 
suitable  for  dyeing,  and  also  a  yellow 
close-grained  hard  wood,  which  is  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  used  for  engraving.  [A.  S.] 

ZIETENIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Stocky s,  containing  several  undershrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Tliey 
are  glabrous,  or  more  generally  covered 
with  a  soft  white  wooL  [W.  C] 

ZIGZAG.    The  same  as  Flexuose. 

ZILLA.  A  genus  of  CrtuH/eicB  from 
Northern  Africa,  consisting  of  smooth 
glaucous  undershrubs,  with  numerous 
stiff  divaricate  splnescent  branches,  the 
younger  ones  leafy,  the  racemes  splnescent 
at  the  apex,  with  few  distant  violet  flowers. 
The  pouch  is  two-celled  indchlscent  ovate- 
globose  corky,  with  a  thick  conical  persis- 
tent style  forming  a  beak ,  seed  solitary 
in  each  cell,  with  folded  leafy  cotyledons 
enclosing  the  embryo.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ZIMMT.  The  German  name  for  Cinna- 
mon. 

ZINGIBERACEiB.  (Scttaminete  toMen  in 
a  restricted  sense,  Cantue,  Aviomece,  Alpir 
niacecBt  Gingerworts.)  An  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledons, considered  by  some  as  a 
suborder  of  Scitaviinece,  distinguished 
from  both  Musacece  and  Marantacece  by  the 
stamens  (of  which  one  only  is  perfect) 
bearing  a  two-celled  anther.  This  stamen 
belongs  to  the  Inner  whorl,  the  two  others 
of  the  same  series  being  always  abortive 
orrudlmentary;  whilst  the  three  belonging 
to  the  outer  whorl  are  converted  Into  pe- 
tals, one  of  them  (called  the  labellum)  usu* 
ally  very  large,  the  two  others  smaller  or 
sometimes  wanting.  The  species  are  all 
tropical,  more  or  less  aromatic,  having  the 
rootstock  usually  creeping ;  and  the  leaves 
large,  simple,  with  pinnate  or  diverging 
veins.  The  flowers,  often  handsome,  arise 
from  among  membranous  bracts  and  form 
a  dense  spike  or  raceme,  or  sometimes  a 
branched  panicle ;  the  inflorescence  being 
either  sessile  amongst  the  radical  leaves, 
or  tenniUHting  a  scape  or  leafy  stem. 
There  are  above  thirty  genera,  including 
Zingiber,  Curcuma,  Amomum,  Alpinia, 
CoetuB,  &C. 

ZINGIBER.  The  Greeks  applied  this 
name  to  the  article  we  now  call  Ginger. 
Botanically,  it  is  adopted  to  designate  a 
genua  otZingiberacetB,  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous Indian  plants,  with  creeping  jointed 
woody  rootstocks,  from  which  are  sent  up, 
every  year,  stems  surrounded  by  sheathing 
leaves  arranged  in  two  ranks.  The  flowers 
are  l>orne  on  cone-shaped  spikes,  thrown  up 
from  the  rootstock,  and  protected  by 
bracts.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  flowers  are  that  the  lateral  Inner  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  absent,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment is  prolonRed  boyoud  the  anther  In 
the  form  of  a  long  beak. 
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Tbe  mn«t  tmporunt  species  of  tbis  genus 
is  Z.  officinale^  whose  rhizomes  furnish  the 
well-known  spice  called  Ginger.  The  plant 
U  iarvely  oultivated  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  ait  well  as  in  Africa  and  China. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  producing  dsricer-coloured  rhizomes 
than  the  other,  this  diflTerenre  in  colour 
I)eing  Independent  of  tbe  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The 
young  rhixomes  pn-served  in  syrup  are 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  Chin.i, 
and  form  the  delicious  conserve  Icnown 
as  *  preserved  ginger '—tbftt  Imported  from 


Dofftber  oOdnala. 

the  West  Indies  being  preferred  to  the 
Chinese  kind. 
The  rhizomes  (or,  as  thej  are  called  in 

,  commerce,  races)  are  prepuvd  for  use  In 

I  the  West  Indies  when  the  plants  are  about 
a  year  old.  They  arc  dug  up,  cleansed, 
scraped,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  In  this 
sute  form  the  uncoated  ginger  of  the 
shops :  but  when  the  outer  skin  is  not  thus 
removed,  the  ginger  is  called '  coated.'  and 
has  a  dirty  appearance.    Tbe  softer  kinds 

,  of  ginger  are  preferred  by  the  merchants, 
the  hard  shrivelled  inferior  kinds  being 
used  for  grinding.  The  darker  kinds  of 
gingerare  sometimes  bleached  by  exposure 

,  to  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  or  burning 
sulphur.    East  Indian  gingers  are  not  so 

,  largely  imported  or  so  highly  esteemed  aa 
the  West  Indian  kinds,  as  the  latter  are 
less  liable  than  the  former  to  the  attacks 
of  worms.  This  tendency  seems  partly 
due  to  the  system  of  cultivation  employed 
in  Malabar.  African  ginger  Is  Imported 
in  small  quantities  from  Sierra  Leone, 
while  China  only  exports  the  preserved 
ginger  already  mentioned. 

Ginger,  when  broken  across,  shows  a 
number  of  little  fibres  embedded  In  floury 
tissne.  It  has  a  well-known  hot  pungent 
taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 
It  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  starch 
and  yellow  colouring-matter,  enclosed  in 
large  cells.    According  to  Dr.  Hassall,  the 


ground  ginger  of  the  shops  is  adulterated 
with  sago-meal,  potato-flour,  wheat-flour, 
ground  rice,  cayenne-pepper,  mustard 
husks,  and  turmeric  powder  blended  In 
varying  proportions. 

Ginger  Is  an  aromatic  stlmalant,  nsed 
chiefly  as  a  condiment,  but  is  also  service- 
able in  certain  forms  of  weak  digestion,  or 
in  spasms.  It  Is  also  employed  externally 
as  a  plalster  In  headache.  In  the  Mau- 
ritius It  is  used  as  a  poultice  to  pro- 
mote tbe  removal  of  thorns,  needles,  &a 
from  the  skin.  The  irritation  set  up  by 
the  poultice  tends  to  bring  the  needle  or 
other  foreign  substance  near  to  the  sui^ 
face,  when  It  can  be  removed  by  a  slight 
incision. 

An  infusion  of  ginger,  nnder  tbe  name 
of  Ginger-tea,  is  generally  sold  in  military 
cantonments  in  India.  In  tbis  country  It 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cordials, 
by  mixing  with  brandy,  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  and  is  also  largely  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Gingeradc  or  Gingerbeer, 
an  almost  universal  summer  beverage. 

The  root  known  as  Zedoary-root  was  con- 
sidered at  one  time  to  be  the  produce  of 
Z.  CaMumunar,  but  it  Is  now  referred  to 
certain  species  of  Chircnma—C.  Zerumbet 
and  O.  Zedoaria.  A  few  of  the  gringers  are 
grown  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  hot- 
houses. [M.  T.  MJ 

ZINNIA.  Handsome  annuals  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Corj/mbiferoi  of  compound 
flowers,  distinguished  by  having  the  fmlt 
crowned  by  two  erect  awns,  and  by  the  niy 
being  composed  of  five  persistent  florets. 
There  arc  several  species,  all  American. 
Z.  muUiJlora  bears  numerous  flower-heads, 
of  which  the  disk  is  yellow,  the  ray  scarlet, 
tbe  latter  preserving  both  form  and  colour 
until  the  seeds  ripen ;  but  the  species  most 
;  frequently  grown  is  Z.  elegans,  a  plant  of 
I  stiff  formal  habit,  but  justly  prized  for 
i  the  brilliancy  of  Its  scarlet  crimson  rose- 
'  coloured  buff  or  white  flower-heads,  which 
I  like  the  last  have  the  advantage  of  retain* 
i  their  beauty  for  a  long  time.       [O.  A.  J  J 

I  ZINZETD.  A  Persian  name  for  tb. 
fruit  of  Elaagnua  crientaUs,  an  article  of 
dessert. 

ZIPPELIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Piperacece,  comprising  an  undershrub,  na- 
tive of  Java.  It  has  a  creeping  under- 
ground stem,  with  erect  herbaceous 
knotted  branches,  alternate  palminerved 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  clusters  of  flowers, 
each  flower  being  perfect,  borne  on  a  short 
stalk,  protected  by  a  hollow  bract.  There 
are  six  stamens,  with  short  thick  fllaments, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  germen,  which 
latter  is  globular,  and  contains  a  single 
erect  ovule  springing  from  its  base ;  stig- 
mas four,  ultimately  reflexed.  The  fruits 
are  dry,  covered  with  small  hooked  spines, 
and  without  taste.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ZIRBELNUSSE.  A  German  name  for 
the  pignons  or  seeds  of  Pinus  Cembra. 

zrr-SI.  An  Indian  name  for  MeUxnor- 
rhoBauntatiasima. 
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ZITWERSAMEN. 
Worraseed. 


ZIZANIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Oryzea.  Splkelets  oue- 
fluwered,  the  males  above,  the  females  be- 
neath in  the  same  panicle.  Glnizies  of  the 
male  flowers  small,  roundish,  and  mem- 
branaceous ;  pales  two,  membranaceous : 
the  inferior  sharp-pointed  and  flve-uerved, 
the  superior  shorter  acute  and  three- 
nerved.  The  glumes  are  wanting  in  the  fe- 
male flowers ;  pales  two,  membranaceous, 
the  lower  oblong  keeled   awned  seven- 


A  German  name  for  while  the  lower  Is  trifld  and  spreading ; 
and  the  two  lower  stamens  are  fertile, 
very  slight  rudiments  only  of  the  upper 
ones  existing.  [W.  C] 


Zlsanla  aqoatiea. 

nerved,  the  upper  scarcely  shorter,  three- 
nerved,  bluntly  three-keeled  on  l>ack. 

Steudel  describes  four  species,  exclusive 
of  Z.  aquatiea  (figured  above),  for  which 
see  HYDaoPYEUM.  [D.  M.] 

ZIZTA.  A  genus  of  North  American  or- 
thospermous  Umbelli/erce,  consisting  of 
smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  temately  or 
bttemateiy-divided  leaves,  the  segments 
of  which  are  oblong  or  ovate.  There  is  no 
Involucre,  and  the  involucels  are  few- 
leaved.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  obsolete, 
or  has  five  very  short  teeth  ;  the  petals  are 
oblong,  with  a  lengthened  inflexed  point; 
the  roundish  fruit  is  contracted  laterally ; 
thecarpels  have  flvemore  or  less  prominent 
(but  not  winged)  ribs,  the  intervals  con- 
taining one  to  three  vitta9,and  thecommis- 
sure  having  two  to  four;  the  carpophore 
epiitsinto  two ;  and  the  seed  is  very  convex 
on  the  back  and  flat  in  front  This  genus, 
vulgarly  called  Golden  Alexanders,  has  the 
aspect  and  characters  of  Thaspium,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fruit.  [W.  C] 

ZIZYFHORA.  A  genus  of  LaMatce,  con- 
taining several  small  thyme-like  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  natives  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia.  They  have  square  stems, 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowersin  rather  scan- 
ty whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  striated  with  thirteen  nerves, 
and  the  throat  is  bearded ;  the  corolla  is 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  reflexed, 


Z1ZYPHU&  The  Jujube  or  Lotus  genus 
of  BhamnaceoB  is  a  rather  extensive  one, 
and  has  a  wide  geographical  range, 
abounding,  however,  principally  on  the 
borders  of  the  tropics  in  the  Old  World. 
Its  flowers  have  a  spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  small  hood-shaped  petals,  with 
as  many  stamens  opposite  and  at  flrst  en- 
closed in  them  ;  and  a  flat  somewhat  flve- 
angled  disk,  with  the  two  or  three-celled 
ovary  burled  in  it ;  but  the  genus  Is  chiefly 
rharacterised  by  having  a  fleshy  berry-like 
fruit,  containing  a  one  two  or  three-celled 
stone  with  a  single  flattened  seed  in  each. 
The  species  are  mostly  stiff  shrubs  or 
sometimes  small  trees,  with  more  or  less 
spiny  branches,  their  alternate  three- 
nerved  leaves  being  furnished  with  one  or 
two  thorny  stipules. 

The  fruits  of  several  species  of  this  ge- 
nus have  an  agreeable  flavour.  Those  oi 
Z.  vulgaris  are  commonly  eaten,  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dried  state,  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  afford 
the  Jujubes  of  the  shops ;  they  are  rather 
acid  when  fresh,  but  the  dried  fruits  are 
more  agreeably  tasting,  and  are  given  to 
allay  cough.  The  lozenges  sold  as  Jujubes 
are  commonly  but  erroneously  said  to  be 
flavoured  with  them.  Z.Jvjuba,nn  Indian 
species,  yields  an  excellent  dessert-fruit, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese, 
who  recognise  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
differing  in  the  shape  colour  and  size  of 
the  fruits.  Those  of  one  variety  are  called 
Chinese  Dates  from  their  resemblance  tc 
that  fruit.  Z.  Lotus  is  one  of  the  plantt 
supposed  to  have  yielded  the  seductive 
sweet  fruits  from  which  the  ancient  I.oto- 
phagi  took  their  name.  Another  Afrlcar 
species,  Z.  Baclei,  is  the  Lotus  mentionet 
by  Mungo  Park  as  being  used  for  niakins 
into  bread,  tasting  like  gingerbread,  anc 
also  for  the  preparation  of  a  pleasant  be 
verage.  Z.  spina-Christi  is  supposed  bj 
some  to  have  furnished  the  crown  ol 
thorns  put  on  Our  Saviour's  head.  [A.  S.j 

ZOADUL^  The  locomotive  spores  ol 
some  coufervro. 

ZOSGEA.  A  genus  of  Composites  allle< 
to  Centanrea,  and  comprising  a  number  o: 
annual  herbs,  the  h)wer  leaves  of  whlcl 
are  lobed,  the  upper  ones  being  narrov 
and  entire.  The  scales  of  the  involucrt 
have  a  membranous  touthed  appendaKC  U 
their  summit;  the  outer  florets  are  larg) 
subligulate  and  neuter,  the  central  one 
fertile  and  tubular;  the  fruits  are  com 
pressed,  and  surmounted  by  a  three-rowe< 
pappus— the  outer  series  consisting  o 
overlapping  scales,  the  middle  set  of  ver; 
long  hairy  ones,  and  the  innermost  hair; 
and  very  short.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZOLLIKOFERIA  .  A  genus  of  Meditei 
ranean  herbs  of  the  family  Composita 
The  leaves  are  pinnately-lobod,  the  lob« 
becoming  ultimately  white  and  hard  a 
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the  points.    The  tcales  of  the  Involucre  pHrcd  tram  the  see^otS*c(eteniaMahagoni 

»r«*  orate  ohionff,  nipnil»ninaceou«  at  the  — '--•  — "■-  -" 
edirea;  corollns  ligulate :  fruits  ryllndrlcal, 
slightly  BtrlatfHl,  provtdrd  at  the  base  with 


mixed  with  oU. 
ZORILLB.    (FrO    Oompholobium. 
Italian 


name   for 


ZORZOLINA. 
8esamc-see<L 

ZOSTERACE-R    A  imall  order  of  mono- 


an»  ovate,  with  a  short   stout  beak.    Z. 
«c*i»M/fHJ  Is  a  Japanese  shrub.    fM.  T.  JL] 


four  little  li(»riiB.  lH>nt  downwards ;  pappus 
■oft,  hairy.  In  many  ruwa         [M.  T.  M.] 

Z<)LLI5«ERIA.    A  gf nus  of  Ctmpogita, 

nearly    alli«*d    to    Arteminia^    but    dliitin-        ^.^  -    :.  w,  .  v. 

irui»lied  theivfrora  by  the  fruits,  which    cotyledon8,oratrlbcof  .Vaiodocwp.consl^ 

•^  -    -   -'    -    ^—^     '     Ing  of  marine  plants  resembling  seaweeds 

and  living  among  them,  but  bearing  long 
_,  !  grass-like  sheathing  leaves,  and    perfect 

XOXARIA.  A  genus  of  dark-spored  floweni.  These  latter  are  enclosed  In  the 
^/p'^  iH-l«»nglng  to  the  natural  order  Die-  gheathing  bases  of  the  leaves,  have  no  perl- 
twt"'"r,  with  fan  whai»ed  vertically-cleft  anih,  and  are  always  unisexual,  the  sessile 
ffiiils  and  roundlfih  wcattered  8p<its  of  anthers  and  ovaries  mixed  In  the  same 
si»->re*.  The  root  Is  coitcd  with  woolly  gbeath  or  separated  in  different  ones.  The 
hHir<*.  The  frond  Is  <M>i.|iie,  and  not  dis-  ovary  has  a  single  pendulous  orule,  and 
tlintlv  EoueU  as  in  P<i'liiui,  but  only  ob-  terminates  in  a  cleft  style.  The  seed  Is 
snirtly  marked.  Untler  a  len«,  says  Dr.  I  remarkable  for  the  very  large  two-lobed 
Hirvry.  the  surf-^re  jipi>ears  to  be  finely  radicle  folded  over  a  highly-developed 
str(4tt-«i  limirltiullri-iily,  an  appearance  plumule.  These  plants  are  found  abun- 
cau^il  by  tin- siiixTtl.lnl  celhiles  which  are  dantly  In  the  seas  which  border  Europe, 
mnifeil  In  linen  proreiHlln«  from  the  base,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  also  in  the 
sllichtly  diverging  from  one  another,  snd  West  Indies  and  Australia.  They  consist 
admitting  the  introduction  of  new  series  of  the  genus  Zosfero,  and  four  or  five  small 
of  cells  »>etween  each  original  row  as  the  ones  separated  from  It. 
frond  advances  in  growth.    The  genus  Is  ;  ^    ^  . 

essentially  one  of  warm  countries.  We!  ZOSTERA.  In  consequwice  of  tbcir  ex- 
have  In  (ireat  Brluin  only  Z.  parvula,  a  tremely  low  organisation,  this  genus  and 
doubtful  Zarutria,  and  Z.  collar  is,  some- I  Its  allies  have  been  separated  from  ^atoda- 
tlmes  washed  ashore  In  Jersey.  [M.  J.  B.}     i  eett,  to  which  many  botanists  have  referred 

,  them,  and  formed  Into  an  order— J^ostero- 

ZON  ATE,  ZONED.  Marked  with  conoen-  ;  eta.  Several  species  have  from  time  to 
trie  iMiuds  of  colour.  i  time  been  described,  but  a  few  of  them 

mX^J,?.^^TZ?Sfn?eT^^'^^^  ■  l^a  ^e^r^eiulT^  \^r?hS?^5 
motl>  e  spores  of  some  confervas.  ^^^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^,1^  ^^^jng^  j^  shallow 

ZOOSI»ORBS.  A  name  given  to  the  \iater  near  the  edges  of  the  sea,  their  long 
active  spores  of  A^s.  l>elonging  l)oth  to  rooting  stems  creeping  along  in  the  saod 
tlie  green  and  dark-spored  scries.  Their  or  mud,  and  sending  up  slender  erect 
activity  depends  either  on  a  general  coat  branches,  bearing  long  narrow  grass-like 
of  short  cilia  on  a  circle  at  one  extremity,  alternate  leaves,  sometimes  forming  such 
or  on  two  or  more  lash-like  cilia  vari-  dense  masses  as  to  Impede  the  passage  of 
ously  disposed.  The  occurrence  of  spores  boats.  Their  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 
endowed  with  apparently  voluntary  motion  either  upon  the  same  or  different  plants; 
was  formerly  considered  so  surprising,  that  ■  and  are  arranged  In  two  rows  on  one  rfde 
it  was  either  rejected  as  unworthy  of  |  of  a  leaf-like  stalk,  which  Is  enclosed  tn  a 
credit,  or  the  organisms  which  produced  sheath  formed  of  the  enlarged  base  of 
tliein  were  considered  as    animals.    It  Is  ,  short  leaves,  differing  only  In  length  from 


now,  however,  generally  allowed  that 
there  Is  no  essential  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  there- 
fore the  UHual  Indications  of  either  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  especial 
kingdom  to  which  a  being  belongs  In 
which  they  are  manifested.  Zoospores  so 
long  as  they  are  free  have  indeed  a  great 
likeness  to  Infusoria,  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  found  a  flt  resting-place  all  traces  of 
motion  cease,  and  their  offspring  comports 
Itself  as  a  vegetable.  Zoospores  occur  both 
In  the  dark  and  green-spored  scries  of  Algce, 
and  If  Saprolegnia  be  fungoid,  they  occur 
also  among  Fungi.    The  peculiar  zoosporic 


the  ordinary  leaves.  They  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla :  the  mules  consisting  of 
a  single  stalkless  anther,  containing  con- 
ferva-like pollen ;  and  the  females  of  an 
egg-shaped  one-celled  ovar}-,  containing  a 
solitary  ovule,  and  tapering  into  a  slender 
style  bearing  two  long  stigmas.  Both 
species  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  are 
also  found  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Iceland  southward  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania,  and  New< 
Zealand. 

Z.  marina^  the  common  Beawrack, 
Grass-wrack,  or  Grass-weed,  has  leaves 
varying   from    one  to   several   feet   In 


i  sporellngs  of  the  myxogastric  Fungi,  con-  ^  length,  and  rarely  more  than  a  quarter  of 

I  sisting,  as  It  Is  said,  of  the  animal  substance    an  Inch  broad.    These  are  commonly  used 

called    sarcode   which    exisu   In    similar  I  for  packing,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stnff- 

!  Infusoria,  have  been  noticed.     [M.  J.  B.]        ing  mattresses  and  cushions,  being  sold 

f>o.r^«n/^,..T^     IT  .^  »  .K-  «k.».<.»^»>  «*    for  that  purpose  under  the  names  of  Tllva 

ZOOSPORIC.    Having  the  characters  of    n^^^lna  or  Alva  marina     They  contata  a 

roosp(»res.  small  amount  of  iodine,  and  a  considerable 

ZOPILOTL.     A  Mexican  cosmetic  pre- '  quantity  of  potash.  [A.SJ 
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[ZYGO 


ZOSTER03TYLI8.  Cryptoetylia. 
ZOYSIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Androvogonea.  The  inflores- 
cence is  In  simple  raceme-Iilce  spilces;  spike- 
letB  consisting  of  one  sessile  flower;  lower 
glomes  often  wanting,  upper  with  short 
awns ;  pales  two,  membranaceous  and  hair- 
pointed,  the  upper  one-nerved,  the  lower 
nerveless ;  stamens  three ;  styles  two.  The 
three  species  described  ore  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Japan.  [D.  M.] 

ZOZIMIA.  A  genus  of  UmbeUifera,  con- 
taining two  species  of  herbs,  with  decom- 
pound leaves,  compound  umbels,  and 
many-leaved  involucres  and  involucels. 
The  calyx-llnib  is  flve-toothed  ;  the  petals 
obovate  and  emarginate,  with  an  inflexed 
ai>ex  ;  the  hairy  fruits  flattened  dorsally ; 
the  carpels  with  five  ribs ;  the  commissure 
with  two  vitt»;  and  the  carpophore 
bipartite.  [W.  C] 

ZncCA.  Under  this  name  has  been 
mentioned,  rather  than  described,  a  plant 
of  the  Cucurbitaua^  with  lateral  tendrils, 
and  solitary  axillary  flowers,  concealed  by 
a  large  bract.  The  calyx  has  five  coloured 
sepals;  and  the  male  flowers  have  flve 
stamens.  Little  else  Is  known  of  this 
genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZUOKER  WURZBL.  The  German  name 
for  the  Skirret  root. 

ZURLOA.  The  plant  upon  which  this 
genus  of  MeltacecB  was  established  by 
Tenore  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
CJontlnental  gardens,  but  its  native  coun- 
try and  history  are  unknown.  It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  smooth 
shining  leaves,  and  large  terminal  pani- 
cles of  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  have  a  small  flve-toothed  calyx, 
flve  roundish  or  elliptical  petals  (the  edges 
of  which  meet  without  overlapping  in  the 
bud)  a  ten-toothed  stamen-tube  with  as 
many  elliptical  anthers  inside,  and  a  five- 
furrowed  ovarj-  bearing  a  conical  style  and 
flat  cup-shaped  stigma.  Its  fruits  are  top- 
shaped  five-angled  capsules,  having  flve 
single-seeded  cells,  and  splitting  open  into 
as  many  valves  when  ripe,  the  seeds  being 
black  and  as  large  as  chestnuts.     [A.  S.3 

ZURRUT.  An  Arab  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

ZYGADENU8.  A  genus  of  Melanthacem 
from  North  America.  It  consists  of  smooth 
somewhat  glaucous  herbs,  with  creeping 
rhizomes  or  coated  bulbs,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  rather  large  greenish-white 
flowers,  which  are  perfect  with  a  withering 
spreading  perianth  of  six  leaves,  sessile  or 
slightly  clawed  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
one  or  two  glands ;  sometimes  the  bases  ad- 
here to  the  ovary ;  stamens  six ;  styles 
short  subulate ;  capsule  tripartible  at  the 
top,  with  six  or  eight  margined  or  slight- 
ly-winged seeds  in  each  ceiL       [J.  T.  8.J 

ZYGIA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
the  Mimosece  division  of  Leguminosce.  The 
species  arc  natives  of  Tropical  America 
and  Africa,  and  also  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope.  They  have  blpinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  panicles  or  in  spiked  Iieads ; 
calyx  tubular,  flve-toothed ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  flve-cleft ;  stamens  numerous,  the 
fliaments  combined  into  a  spirally-twisted 
tube,  projecting  far  beyond  the  iH-tals; 
style  longer  than  the  stamens;  pod 
flattened,  membranous,  divided  by  cellular 
partitions  into  several  conipnrtments; 
seeds  numerous.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZYGNBMACEiE.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algce,  characterised  by  float- 
ing (rarely  attached)  jointed  threads,  with 
a  spiral  or  flgured  endochrome,  propagated 
by  large  zoospores  formed  from  the  union 
of  the  two  contiguous  endocliromes  in  the 
same  or  neighbouring  threads,  or  by  the 
bisection  of  a  single  endochrome.  They 
abound  in  fresh  water,  and  have  been 
much  studied  on  account  of  the  curious 
structure  of  the  endochrome,  and  the 
phenomena  attendnig  the  formation  of 
the  zoospores.  In  some  genera  (as  Zyg- 
nema,  Motigeotia,  and  Tliwaitesia)  union 
between  contiguous  threads  is  effected 
either  by  simple  contact  and  subsequent 
amalgamation,  or  by  means  of  lateral  tubes. 
The  spermatozoids  are  either  derived 
Immediately  from  the  cells,  or  from 
antheridia  produced  from  the  cells  as  in 
(Edogonivm^  The  endochrome  is  some- 
times stellate,  s<»mctime8  marked  with  a 
line  of  globules  or  with  the  globules 
symmetrically  arranged,  or  is  disposed  in 
one  or  more  spirals.  When  the  latter  are 
numerous,  the  similarity  to  the  spiral 
vessels  of  phsenogams  is  very  striking. 
(Edogoniiim  is  in  several  respects  anoma- 
lous ;  but  though  the  threads  are  attached, 
and  there  is  no  union  of  threads,  added  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  impregnation,  it  is 
more  readily  referred  here  than  to  any 
other  order,  unless  a  new  order  is  proposed 
for  its  reception.  In  Thtcaiteeia  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Tliwaites)  in  Mesocarpus 
and  Staurocarptu  the  mass  arising  from 
the  endochrome  of  two  contiguous  joints 
Is  ultimately  resolved  into  four  zoospores. 
Exotic  species  are  but  little  known,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt,  from  the  example  of 
India,  that  they  are  frequent  in  hot  as 
well  as  in  temperate  countries.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZYGODESMUS.  A  genus  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  condensation  of 
the  creeping  threads  which  constitute  the 
principal  mass  of  the  fungus,  may  \ye 
assigned  with  almostequal  propriety  to  Au- 
ricularini  a.n6  Mvcedinei.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic consists  in  these  threads  ]»eliig 
suddenly  bent  In  such  a  manner,  that  on 
one  side  there  is  a  little  swelling  or 
knuckle,  and  on  the  other  an  indentation 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter,  and  looking  like  a  septum,  the 
thread  then  resuming  its  original  course. 
The  commonest  species  is  Z./usetis,  which 
occurs  on  sticks  and  decayed  timber  in 
woods.  Its  spores  are  globose  and  rough 
with  little  points.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZYGODONTEI.  A  small  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  proposed  by  Dr.  Mon- 
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ta^ni*.  Thejr  bav«  a  •trUtcd  iiear-«hJM)ed, 
capsule,  an  abortlre  stngle  or  double 
perUtome,  and  a  dimidiate  smooth  veiL 
Tbe  habit  is  that  of  the  true  Opwnumoma. 
They  are  related  to  Ortkoiriehei^  differing 
principal]/  in  the  smooth  dimidiate  ca- 
Ijrptra.  A  few  sitecies  of  Eygodon  occur  in 
Great  Briuin,  but  the  only  one  which  is  at 
all  oomroon  is  X.  vtriditaimut,  and  that 
seldom  bears  fruit,  as  it  Is  dioecious.  Z. 
eomaideu*,  another  of  our  species,  occurs 
also  in  Tasmania.  A  few  are  sprinkled 
about  In  hot  as  well  as  in  temperate 
or  eqoablo  climatea.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZTGOLEPIS.  A  tree.  naUre  of  the  Phi- 
lippine IsUuids.and  the  represenutive  of  a 
genus  of  AuHiufacflo,  has  received  this 
name.  In  allusion   to  tbe  scales  on  the 

getals.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the 
owers  In  azilhu*/  panicles ;  the  parts  of 
the  flower  arranged  In  rows  of  Are.  each 
petal  having  a  two^obed  scale  in  front  of 
It ;  and  the  ovary  having  a  short  style. 
By  these  marics  the  genus  may  be  distln- 
gnlstied  from  iu  nearest  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STGOFBTALUM.  A  rather  extensive 
genus  of  showy  terrestrial  orchids,  re- 
nrred  to  the  VandecB^  Inhabiting  Tropical 
Ameriea.  The  leaves  are  distichous  large 
and  plicate ;  and  the  flowers  on  a  long 
scape,  furnished  with  large  boat-shi^ied 
bracts.  The  nnlmi  of  the  petals  at  the 
base  and  tbe  curious  structure  of  the 
anther  characterise  this  genus.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
aeeount  of  their  great  beauty.  [W.  &  H.] 

ZYOOPHYLLACB^  (Beancapen.)  An 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  closely 
allied  to  RtUheea,  Simarubacea:,  and  Oeror 
niaeta,  and  difllcult  sometimes  to  separate 
from  those  orders  by  positive  characters, 
although  generally  recognised  by  habit. 
They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  more  or 
less  jointed  stems;  the  leaves  usually  oppo- 
site and  compound,  with  one  pair  or  seve- 
ral pinnate  leaflets,  and  with  persistent  sti- 
pules, sometimes  converted  Into  prickles; 
the  flowers  white  red  or  yellow,  very 
rarely  blue,  on  axillary  peduncles.  There 
are  five  or  rarely  four  sepals  and  petals ;  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  inserted 
on  a  fleshy  disk;  an  angular  or  winged 
■everal-celled  ovary,  with  two  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell;  a  dry  fruit,  often  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  cocci :  and  pendulous 
seeds,  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
The  species  are  widely  dispersed  over  the 


tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  few  occur  in  temperate  climates ;  and 
they  are  distributed  into  seventeen  geiien, 
including  TnlmlM,  Zygophyllum,  Fagoniat 
OMcUaotunt  and  others. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  giving  its  name  to  the  order  Zy- 
gophyliacea.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles, 
and  the  Levant.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  consist  of  two  leaflets,  either  flat  or 
cylindrical,  and  sometimes  fleshy ;  and  the 
flowers  are  solitary  stalked  axillary,  with 
an  unequally  five-parted  calyx,  flve-stalked 
white  red  or  yellow  petals,  ten  stamens 
each  with  n  scale  at  tbe  base,  and  a  short- 
stalked  ovary  ripening  into  a  five-sided 
capsule, which  has  five  compartments  open- 
ing by  as  many  valves,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  Z.  Fattago  has  vermifuge 
properties,  and  its  flower-buds  are  used 
instead  of  capers.  Tbe  leaves  of  Z.«iinptez 
are  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.  The  smell  of  this  plant  is  so  detestr 
able  that  no  animal  will  eat  tbe  foliage. 
Z.  coeeineum  has  aromatic  seeds,  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  place  of  pepper.  Bevei-al 
species  are  grown  as  greenhouse  plants, 
their  flowers  being  handsome.  The  gene 
rlc  nam  e  is  derl  ved  from  zugon '  a  yoke  *  and 

fthyUofi  *  a  leaf,'  in  allusion  to  the  pairs  of 
eaflets  lK)me  by  these  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZYGOSTATEa  A  small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  belonging  to  the  tribe 
VandecB,  and  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
South  America.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
membranaceous,  similar ;  and  the  lip  boat- 
shaped,  with  an  Incurved  appendage,  at 
the  l^ase.  They  form  stemless  herbs,  des-  [ 
titute  of  pseudobulbs ;  and  with  few 
narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  pendulous  racemes.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  Omithocepkalua  by  having 
a  linear  horizontal  arm  on  each  side  of  the 
column  at  its  liase,  and  a  fleshy  incurved 
process  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  standing 
Itetween  the  arms.  iW.  B.  HJ 

ZYGOSTI6MA.  A  name  expressive  of 
a  peculiarity  in  the  stigmas  of  the  genus 
of  OentianaceoB  to  which  it  is  i4>plied.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants  of  little  in- 
terest, natives  of  Brazil.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  anthers  re  volute,  tbe 
ovary  partly  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
by  two  stigmas,  which  are  branched,  the 
branches  being  adherent  one  to  another. 
The  fmlt  is  capsular.  pi.  T.  M.] 
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and  Letters  from  1S33  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s,  each. 

XEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRT  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clabk 
Mabshman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Grown  Svo. price  3«.6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernabd  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  its, 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHT.  By  the  Right  Hod. 
Sir  J.  Stbfhbn,  LLJ).  Gabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Grown  Svo.  Is,  6d. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURT.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thorou|irhly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.   Fop.  6s, 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  GoUected  and  edited,  with  a  Gommentary,  by  J.  Speddino, 
Trin.  GoU.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  24*.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  24«. 
Vol.  V.  price  Us, 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JXTSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandabs,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.    New  Edition.    Svo.  I5s, 
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•OOEAnS  and  the  800SATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  tU 
G«iDian  oT  9r  &  fnBS^  with  thB  Aiilbor^  sppra*^  by  ttie  BB«.anMx4 
J.  Rexcbii*  JLCXTiDd  SJL  Or(nni8va8«.6<<. 

Tka  STOICS^  ZPIOVBXAll*  and  SGlPflCHL    l^DBBilatod  fr«t  Ib^ 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Zblub,  witb  tbe  Aatiiiv*8 
TtBTCwm  BjCJU  and  MX  GnowBiSva  price  U|u 

Xka  STEI08  0f  ABttBDOTXiB,  iUiistrated  trkfa  Besays  aid:  »m. 
BySlrA.6BAJrr.Biri.MJLLLJ).  SeooadBditkp,  welaiil  iiiil  iMiiiflrtii 
S  Tola,  tfa  priee  88c. 

The  VICOKAOHXAM  SitaCS  of  ABI8I0TLS  a«wlr  tnmdaM  Jnli 
Sn^iab.  By  &.  WmjAMa.  B.A.Pellow  and  late  Lectorer  oTMfrrtnn  OnllfliU, 
ana  acanelime  Slodeot  of.OlBiat  Church,  Oxford.   8vo.I2f. 

ITiIIIKMTS  of  LOOIO.  Bj  &.  Whatblt,  D J),  lata  Afriihiehsp  of 
Publin.  NevBdition.  8vaief.6(2.cnMrm8vo.et.edL 

Xlements  of  Bhetorie.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Baiti<m«  Sfo. 
lOt.  6d,  own  8T0. 4fw  8<f . 

Xaf  liih  Synonyaea.    By  JL  Jahs  Wsatblt.    Edited  by  AiehMBhop 

WsAXBLT.  6th  Edition.*  Fep.8c 
lAfiOrS  XilATS  with  UnWUXmMB.     Br  B.  WuAstEKr,  DJ). 

latoAnhfaiabopofDiiMin.  Si^hBditkm.  SmlOced. 

LtlD  BAOOVm  WOMU,  eolleoted  and  edited  by  J.  SPBn>iiio,  X.A. 
R.L.XLLia»MJL  and  B.IXHxATn.  New  and  Cheaper  Bdition.  fvob. 
8T0.  price  £3 18«.  M, 

The  SUBJECnOM  ef  WOMXH.     j^  Jobv  SruijiT  Msuii.     Kew 

Edition.  Pott8vo.6«. 
Ob  XXFXXSXHTATIVX  OOTXBJncXVT.    By  Jon  Qvxj^mt  Miu. 

ThirdBdition.   8¥0.  8f.   Cbrovn 8to.  Sf . 

Om  LISXBXT.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Feoith  DdiCDaL  Foit 
8vo.7a.8d.  Qrovn  8va  la.  4d. 

PBnrCIPLXS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Eighth  Edition.   8  y ola.  8vo.  SOia.  Or  inlToLeKnpnBvo.^*. 

A  9T8TBK  of  LOOIC,  BATIOCIirATITB  and  IKBI/CTITE.  By  tbe 
same  Author.  Berenth  Bdition.  two  vola.  Sve.  85t. 

AMALTSIS  of  Vr.  MILLni  STSTXM  of  LOCOC.  By  W.  Smanre, 
MJLPellowofWoroeiterColleice,  Oxford.   New  Edition.  I2mo.8t.6d. 

UTILITABIABI81C.   By  JobmStuabt  Max.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo. 5s. 

B18SEBTATI0VS  and  DISCtTSSIOlTS,  POLITICAL,  PHIIDSOPHI- 
OAL.  and  H18T0BICAL.  By  Jomr  Stuast  Mill.  S«:couc1  Edition,  revised. 
8  Tola.  8yo.  86«. 

XXAMINATIOK  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHT,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philoaonhioal  Questioni  digouaeed  in  hia  ^i^sitaogs.   By  Joes 
StuastMill.   ThirdBdition.   8to.16«. 

An  OUTLDTZ  of  the  HBClSflABT  LAWS  of  THOmVT;:  a  Tnalte 
on  Pure  and  Apj^ed  Logic.  Bs  the  Moat  Bier.  WixLLftH,  Lard  iooh- 
biBhopofTork,Dj).PJUS.   Ninth  Thoutand.  Crown  8fo.5f.>8(L 
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Xbd  CLEIISNIS  of  FOLUICAL  BeaffOMT.    Bj  Hbxky  Domov* 

Mac3L10D>  M JL  Barrister^kt-Law.   8to.16c. 

A  Dictionary  of  ^olitiipal  Economy;  Biographical,  BibliograpMcaly 
HistQrid^andPnwtioaL   By  the  Mune  Auflhur.   Vol.  L  rojal  Sto.  80«. 

The  ELECTKm  of  XSPBESKITTATITES,  Pailiamentary  and  tfoni- 
dpal ;  m  Traattoe.  B j  THcnDikB  Habb»  B«rrtrtflT-aH<air»  Ihinl  Bdilfcoii, 
with  AJiHttonn.   GB0«iiftF0*6a. 

•FSSGHSS  of  the  BIGHT  HOV.  LOBB  KftCAVULT,  corrected  by 

Himself.  PeapleriBdittoii,4srDwn8TO.40«M. 
Lord  MaeanUty*!  Bpeeeltes  on  PaTUamentary  Beform  in  1S81  and 

1882.  lemo.  i«. 
IHAUOTTBAL  AUDBIBS  delivered  to  tiie  Uniyereity  of  St  Andiews. 

By  Jomr  Stvist  Mm..   Syo.  M.  People's  Edition,  orown  8?o.  U. 

A  BRUROVABT  of  the  BMKSllB  XAlNPirAm.  By  B.  G.  "LMnsmM, 
MA.  MJ).  VJLS.  Founded  on  the  Pictloaary  of  Br.  Bamubl  JoonBDir,  as 
edited  bythe  Ber.H.  J.Tonn.  with  numevoiu  BmendatioDB  And  .Additions. 

In  Four  volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESATTBUS  of  EBOLISH  WOBDS  and  FHBA8E8;  classified  and 
amused  so  astoflMJilitate  the  Bzpressioii  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literanr 
Composition.   By  P.  M.  Bocnr,  M  J>.   New  Edition.   Grown  8To.l0t.  Id. 

IJBOSVBBi  en  the  90IEN0M  of  LAHCniAfS.  By  F.  Hax  Mijujm, 
MJL«  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  lusftitnte^  Sixth  BcKtiou.  8  vols, 
crown  Syo.  price  16«. 

CSA£TBB8  on  LAHGUAGS.  By  Fbsbsmc  W.  FAamsui,  F.BJ9L 
Head  Master  of  Madhorou^  College.   Crown  8vo.  8s.  6<i. 

The  DEBATEB ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Ontlines  of  Debatei, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  ByF.  B*owtos.   Fcp.  6s. 

MAHI7AL  of  EBGUSH  LITEBATTTBE,  Historical  and  CriticaL  By 
Thomas  Abitold,  MA.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8yo.  price  7s.  6d. 

SOUTHXT'S  BGCffOBi  complete  in  One  Yolnme.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.   Square  crown  Syo.  12«.  6d. 

KIBTOBI0AL  and  GXITICAL  CGMMXVTASr  en  tihe.  «UI  TBSTA- 
ftENT;  withaNew  Tnmdation.   By  M.  M.  Eausoh,  Fh3.    Vol.  L 
Gene9i8t  8yo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  Gteneral  Reader,  12«.    Vol.  IL  Exodmt, ' 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Header,  12s.    Vol.  IIL  Leviticus,  Past  I. 
Us.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8«. 

A  HXBBBW  GBAITMAB,  with  XXratGIBBl.  By  M.  M.  Kalisob, 
Ph.D.  Past  I.  OtUUnea  with  Sxereiees,  8yo.  12s.  Bd,  Kbt,  5s.  Past  II. 
Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6d. 

A  LATIH-BBGLISH  BICTiONART.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D: 
Ozon.  and  J.  E.  Ripnut,  MJL.jQzon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  ito. 
pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Siie), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  UnlYersity  Students  firom  the  Parent  Work  (as 
aboYc;.   Medium  8yo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Ctom^^ete  latin-Engliih  Jtnd  Enc^h-Latin 
Dictionary.   New  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 
RAnariLf^w  i  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5*.  6d. 
separately  j  ^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 
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Am,  iy0TiTWf4IETO  IIXIOOV9  eonuining  all  the  Greek  W<»df 
UMd  b^  Wrttni  of  0ood  Mthority.  B7O. D.Tovea.  B.A.  New  Bdi- 
ttoo*  ela  ti4^ 

Hr.  TOVers  new  IIXIOOV,  BngUeh  and  Oreek,  abridged  from 
UilarswwQrkiMebQTe).   SerlMd  Bditkm.  Square  ltmo.8«.  id. 

4  9XIIK-XVGLI8H  IIXIOOV.  OompUed  br  H.  G.  Leddbli^  DJ). 
Dean  of  Ohriil  Olrareh.  and  B.  Soon,  DJ>.  Dean  of  Bocheator.  Sizth 
BditioB.  Crown  etaprtoeiet. 

4  Lezieoa,  Greek  and  Ingliah,  abridged  from  Liddsll  and  Boor*! 
Or0$k  Magliik  Ltaoi&m.  Tw«lflh  Bdttion.    Square  llmo.  7t.  6d. 

4  SAViKRIT-nGLISH  DIOTIOVABT,  the  Sanskrit  worda  printed 
both  in  the  original  Dermnagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  ^ 
T.BBvnT,ProtintbenniT.ofGOttii«en.  8TO.6St.6d. 

WALKXB'S  PBOVOVVOnrG  BIOnOVABT  Of  the  XVGLI8B  LAV- 
GUAGB.  Thorougfaljrerised  Editions,  by  B.H.BMA]tT.  8to.18#.  ISmaCi^ 

▲  ntAOnOAL  BIOnOVABT  of  the  FBEHCH  and  XVGLI8H  LAB- 
GUAGBS.   By  L.  CoiTTAirsBAir.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  lOt.  ed. 

Oomtaniean's  Poeket  Bietionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.   New  Edition,  rerised.   Square  l8mo.  8t.  6d. 

jriW  FBAOnOAL  BIOnOBABT  of  the  GEBMAH  LAHGBAGB; 
German-English  and  Enalish-German.  By  the  Ber.  W.  L.  BLlICXXXT,  ILL, 
and  Dr.  Cabl  MABxnr  PninnLAjmnu  Post  8to.  7t.  6d. 

The  K48TIBT  of  LAHGTJAGBS ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Pbbvdbbcijlbt,  late  of  the  Civil 
Ser^ioe  at  Madras.   Seoond  Edition.  8to.6«. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  IS8ATS  and  COBTBIBXrTIOBS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  <  The 
Beoreations  of  a  Country  Psrson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

fieereations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  EL  H.  B.  FnusT  and  Ssonvo 
SSBiss,  crown  Sra  8s.  6d.  each. 

The  COmCOV-PLAOB  PHILOSOPHSB  in  TOWH  and  C0I7NTBT.  By 
A.K.H.B.    Crown  8T0.  price  8s.  6d. 

Leiinre  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  .ASsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.   ByA.K.H.B.   Crown  8to.  8s.  6d. 

The  Antnnin  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;  Essays  contributed 
to  Fra$er'»  3fagagin«  and  to  Good  Words,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Sto.Ss.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 
and  Second  Sbhiss,  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  i'*rastfr's^ifa^a«t»«.  ByA.E.H.  B.   Crown  Svo.  3«.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  TTniTorsity 
City.    ByA.  K.H.B.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
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LS880NS  of  mDBLS  AGS ;  with  some  Aoeonnt  of  Tarioiu  Cities  and 
Men.   B7A.K.H.B.    Grown  8ro.  8<.  6(1. 

Counsel  And  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pnlpit.    Bj  A.  EL  H.  B. 

Crown  8to.  price  U,  9d» 
Changed  Aspeets  of  Unehanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

BundijB.   S7A.K.ILB.   Crown  8vo.8<.6<i. 

Protent-day  Thoughts ;    Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.    By 

AK.H.B.    Crown  8V0. 8«.  6<l. 
8H0BT  STUBUS  on  QBBAT  SUBJECTS.     By  Jambs  Anthont 

Fboudb.  M.  a.  late  PeUow  of  Exeter  CoU.  Oxford.   Third  Edition.  8ro.  128, 

Sbcohd  Sbbibb.   8? 0.  price  12t. 

LOED  XACAVLATS   XISCELLANBOTJS   WBITIKOS:— 

LiBBAST  EDinoir.  S  toIi.  Sto.  Portrait,  Sit. 
PzoPLB's  Editiob.  1  Tol.  crown  Sra  4f .  9d. 

LOED  MACAVLATS  XISCELLAHE0I7S  WEITIHOS  and  SPEECHES. 

Studebt's  Editiob,  in  crown  Svo.  price  6«. 
The  BEY.  STBNET  SXITH*S  lOSCELLAHEOUS  WOBKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,    Crown  8to.  6«. 

Tho  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Boy.  Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3«.  6d. 

Tho  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
HBBBTBoeBBS.   Twelfth  Edition.   Pcp.6«. 

Defence  of  the  Eelipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  £€!p^.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.3«.6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  B.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  7«.  M. 

FAmLIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  MA«  F.B.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  58,  M, 

CHIPS  from  a  0EB1CAN  WOBKSHOP ;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
MtfLLBB.  MA.  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols.  8vo.£2. 

UEBEBWEG'S  STSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBT  of  LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsat, 
M.A.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  Universi^  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  price  16s, 

AHALTSIS  of  the  PHEBOMENA  of  the  HUMAB  MINB.  By 
Jambs  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Albxabdbb  Baib,  Abdbbw  FiBDLATBiL  aud  Gbobob  Gbotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Johb  Stuabt  Mill.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  2Ss, 

An  INTBOBUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHT,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.   ByJ.D.MoBBLL,MA.LLJ>.   8vo.l2«. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSTCHOLOGT,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.   Post  8vo.  7tf.  6d. 

ThO'SECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  HegeUan  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.   By  J.  H.  Stiblibo.   2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 
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Snt  WnUAX  HAXILTOV  ;  being  the  Philosopliy  of  Perc^ktion:  ai 
Analjtis.'  By  J.  H.  STiSLnre.  SvcSf. 

Th«  nVtBf  and  tkt  IHTlLTiKCT.  By  AT.itTAifRam  Badk*  IID. 
ProlbMor  of  Loglo  in  the  TJntrertity  of  Aberdeen.  TbirdBdition.  ftro.  16<. 

KUTAL  aad  MO&AL  SOUVCX:  a  Oompeadiiim  of  Psychology 
•nd  Ethioi.   ^  the  tune  Antbor.   Second  BdiMon.  Ciown  Svo.  lOc  ed. 

LO0IO,  BIDTJOXITI  and  IVDUOXiyX.     By  the  ease  Anthoc    U 
Two  Finn,  crown  Sto.  lOt.  6d.   EaobPertmaybebidseiMretely:^ 
TAXtl,Dmimeiitm,4t.   Past  U.  Judwo^ion,  61. 6d. 

TIKI  and  8PA0X;  a  Mtftaphytical  Efsaj.  By  Shadwobxh  H. 
H0DG6OV.  (Tbii  work  coren  tiie  wbole  croud  of  Speonlattfe  KnUonpfay.) 
8ro.  price  lOf. 

Tha  Theory  of  Praotieo ;  an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Anther. 
(Tbis  work,  in  ooi^nnction  witb  the  ftnregoing.  oompletee  aqratem  of  Philo- 
iophj.)    S  ToU.  Syo.  price  24ff. 

Tha  7XIL080PHT  of  VZ0E88ITT;  or,  Natural  Law  as  appUcahle  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Sodal  Sdenoe.  By  Ohablbs  Beat.  Second  Editioo. 

Tha  BdncatiOB  of  tlia  PooUngs  and  Aflbetions.  Ify  Iho  same  Author. 
TbiidBdttion.  6va8c6(2. 


•n  f  OToa,  ita  liantai  and  Maval  Oarralatoi.    By  Ae  mme  AvAot. 

8f0.6i. 
A  TBSATI81  on  EUMAV  KATUBB;  being  an  Attempl  to  Intiodnoe 

tbe  Bzperimental  Method  of  Beasoninc  into  Moral  Sabjeeto.    By  J>A3ra 

Hfms.    Bdited,  with  Notea,  Ac  by  T.  H.  Gsben,  PeUow,  and  T.  H. 

Gsoax,  Ute  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  ITn  the  press. 

I88ATS  KOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITZBABT.  By  Batid  Hume. 
By  tbe  tame  Bditon.  £In  the  prest. 


Astronomy  J  Meteorology,  Popular  Geognnphy^  &c. 

aiTTLnrBS  of  ASTBOirOMT.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hsbschbl,  Bart. 
Eleventh  Bditton,  withPlates  and  Woodcnti.   Square  crown  Sro.  I2t. 

The  SXTM ;  BULEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLAHEXABT 
SYSTEM.  By  BiOBABD  A.  Pboctos.  BJL  PJELA.6w  Witti  10  Bat« 
(7  coloured)  and  107  FijRuree  on  Wood.   Crown  Sro.  14f. 

OTSBB  W«BLM  THAJT  OU&f ;  Hie  Planlity  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Beoent  Scientific  Besearehes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Editiou,  with  14  Ulutlmtioni.  Ciown6y«ulO*«Stf. 

SATTTBM  and  its  STSTEM.  By  the  same  Aathor.  8T0.witbl4Flates,14j. 

SOHALUOPS  SPECTBI7M  AHALTflU,  in  its  flepplicaticm  te  Tenes- 
trial  Substances  and  liie  Phyaical  Constitution  of  the  Hearreidy  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jake  and  C.  Lassell  ;  edited  by  W.  Hueoiva,  LLJD.F.BA 
Crown  Syo.  with  Illustrations.  \Nearly  read^. 
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CKT.E8TTAL  OBJECTS  for  COIOCON  TSL£8€0P2S.  Bj  tin  Bar. 
T.  W.  WsBB,  M^  FJB*A.JS.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  J«rge  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.   16mo.  7s,  6d» 

K AVIGATION  and  NAT7TIGAL  ASTBONOXT  (Practical,  Theoxetiflal, 
Scientific)  Ibr  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Hen.  By  J.  H£ssiiisld, 
F JLA.S  and  H.  ErxsB.  Svo.  r4c. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STOSKS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinuj 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Tnmslated  by  B.H.Scott,ILA.T.OJi. 
8vo.  iQs.  Qd, 

Tlie  CANABIAir  BOKIHION.  By  Chables  Mabshall.  With  6 
lUustratioDB  OD  Wood.   8vOi  price  I2».  6d. 

A  GENERAL  BIGTIONABT  of  GSOCffiAPST,  Descriptivt,  Phvsical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  J^ 
A.  Kbits  Jomraorov,  LLJX  PJLGlS.  B«vised  Edition.  8vo.  31j.  M» 

A  1IANT7AL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
^  W.  HuOHBB,  P JLGJ3.   With  6  Maps.   Pcp.7«.e<f. 

MATTKBER'S  TREASBRT  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  PoUtical.  Edited  by  W,  Hu&heb,  PJLGJ^  Revised 
BdMion,  irith  7  Maps  uid  ^  Plates.   Pop.  es,  cloth,  or  99. 6d.  t)ound  in  calf. 

The  PT7BLIC   SCHOOLS   ATLAS  of   MOBERH  GEOGRAPHY.    In 

ai  Maps,  exhibiting  olearly  the  more  important  Physical  Fetttures  of  tiie 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chtef  Places  of  Historical, 'Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  lutrodud^on.  by  the  Bev.  6. 
BuTLBB,  M JL.  Imp.  4to.  price  Bs.  6a.  sewed,  or  6s.  cloth.   {.Nearly  mu^f. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

KLEMEJTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  AppUed. 
Translated  and  edited  from  GAiroT*8  Moments  de  Fhysique  (with  the 
Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atzinsoit,  PhJ).  P.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enhu-ged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  610  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  16*. 

The  EZraCBRTS  of  PHYSICS  or  KJ^ITSAL  PEIX.080PHY.    By 

NbilAbhott,MJ).FJL.S.   Physician  Extraordinaiy  to  the  Queen.   Sixth 
Edition*  rewritten  and  con^deted.   Two  Parts.  8vo.ai«. 

setnfB :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institntion 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Jomr  Ttkdaxl,  LL.D.  F.ILS.  New  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M,  Chladni  and  168  WQQdauts,.prifie9<. 

HEAT  a  ITOBE  of  MOTIOF.  By  Professor  Johv  Tyniull,  LL.D. 
FJLS.   Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  WoodoutSb  lOf.  6d. 

RESEARCHES  on  BIAMAGNETISM  and  XAGNE43RYSTALUC 
ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetio  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.   With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  14s. 

PROFESSOR  TYKBALL'S  ESSAYS  on  the  T78E  and  UlCIT  of  the 
IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions, 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.   8va  3«., 
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VORt  of  a  OOIFBfl  of  SBYBV  LS0TVBS8  on  ELSCTSICAL 
PHBVOMBHA  Mid  THB0RIB8.  daUvand  m%  the  Boyml  IiMtitation, 
▲J>.U7«.  Aj  PrdbMor  Ttsdall.  Oown  Sto.  U.  wwed,  or  u.  ad.  cloih. 

VORt  of  a  OOUBSI  of  VIVI  LBOTUBES  on  UOHT  delivered  at  the 
Bajil  Institiitioii,  aj).  ISM.  Aj  the  Myooe  ▲nthor.  Orown  8yo.  price  U. 
wwed,  or  U.  6d.  doth. 

rmAexnrrs  of  lonnroi  for  rafcnmFic  people  ;  a  Sene» 

of  detadied  Vimtb*  Leetnree.  and  Reriein.  By  Johs  Tysbai.1.,  LU). 
tJLA.   Beoond  Bdittoo.   Sro.  price  14f. 

LIGHT  lOnnrOI  for  LII81FSI  H0UB8;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
BMeyt  on  Sdenttflc  ButJecU.  Neturel  Phenomena>  Ac  fi j  R.  A.  Psocios, 
B^FJELA.8.   Crown  8Y0.  price  7«.  Od. 

LI9HT:  Itf  Inflnenceon  Life  and  Health.  Bj  ^Forbes  Wihblow, 
MJ).  D.OJk  Oion.  (Hoo.).   Fop.  Sra  «f. 

▲  ntlATIlS  on  ILSOTBICITT,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  Hits,  Prot  in  the  Acedemy  of  Genera.  Timmlakedby  0.  T.  Waxjob^ 
FJUl  tTob.8TO.withWoodouta,£3iat. 

Tlio  BiemmrG:  its  when  and  itf  How.  By  Mukqo  PiMnxw, 
F.B.8.B.   Poet  8to.  with  rwy  numeroui  DluBtrmtioiie,  price  18«. 

The  OOEHBLATIOH  of  PHTSICAL  FOBOSS.  By  W.  B.  Grots, 
a.a  y.P JL8.  Pinh  BditUm.  revised,  and  followed  by  a  Diacourse  on  Con- 
tinaity.   8to.  lOf.  id.  The  Diaoowrf  on  ComUtmitw,  aeparately,  2c  6d. 

HAHUAL  of  GBOLOOT.  By  &  Hauohtom,  M.D.  F.R.S.  BeTised 
ldition,wlthMWoodcntB.   Fop.7t.(ki. 

TAH  DIE  HOXVirS  HAHDBOOX  of  ZOOLOGT.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Datch  Bdition  by  the  Ber.  W.  Clabk,  MJ>.  F JLS.  2  Tola.  8to. 
with  M  Platea  of  Figurea,  60#. 

Professor  OWIVS  LSCTUEES  on  the  CaiCPABATIYE  AHATOHY 

and  Phyaiolosy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.    Second  Edition,  with  286 
Woodoota.   8T0.21f. 

The  COXPAEATITE  AHATOXT  and  PHTSIOLOGT  of  the  VEBTE- 
brate  Animals.  By  Richaed  Owbit,  F JLS.  D.O X.  With  1,472  Wood- 
outsi    STols.8TO.£818s.6d. 

Tko  OEIOIH  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PEIXITIYE  COHBITIOI 

of  MAN  {Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.    By  Sir  JoHir  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  FJLS.   Second  Edition,  with  25  woodcuts.   8vo.  price  16f. 

The  PEUOTiyE  IKHABITAKTS  of  SCANBIKAYIA:  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Imolements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stoue  Age.  By  Syes 
NiLSSOV.    With  16  PlateaofFigures  and  S  woodcuts.    8vo.l8s. 

BIBLE  AKDCALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  MA.  Fa..S.   With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8vo.21s. 

HOMES  WITHOITT  HANDS:  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Bev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  MJ^..  F.L.8.    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8vo.  21*. 
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IHSECTS  AT  HOME.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  FX.S.  With 
a  Frontispiece  in  Coloun,  81  full-page  Ulustntioiu,  and  about  700  smaller 
Ulustr^tioDs  from  original  designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo. 
price  21 1. 

STEAMGE  DWELLINGS ;  being  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G.  Wood,  MA. 
P.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontispiece  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  price  U»  9d. 

A  FAMniAB  HISTOBT  of  BIEDS.  By  E.  Staklrt,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  LQ(rd  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.3«.6d. 

Tli«  EABXOiriES  of  KATITBE  and  VMITT  of  CBEATION.  By  Dr. 
Gbosob  HiSTWie.  8vo.  with  numerous  niustrations,  l%8. 

Tho  SEA  and  itf  LIVIM0  WOEBEBS.    By  the  same  Author.    Third 

(Bnglish)  Edition.   8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  Sit. 
The  TBOFICAL  WOBLB.    By  Dr.  Gbo.  Habtwio.   THth  8  Chromo- 

zylographs  and  17S  Woodeuts.  8vo.  8U. 
The  SUBTEBBAHEAH  WOBLB.    By  Dr.  George  Hartwio.    With 

3  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21«. 
The  FOLAB  WOBLB  ^  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.    By  Dr.  Gbobob  Hartwio-. 

With  8  Chromoiylographs,  8  Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.   8vo.  8U. 

KIBBT   and   SFEECE'S   lETBOBTJOnON  to   EKTOMOLO0T,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.   7thBdition.   Grown  8vo.  5s. 
MAUKBEB'S   TBEASTTBT  of  NATTTBAL  HISTOBY,   or    Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.    Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Oobbold,  MJ). 
Fqo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6«.  cloth,  or  9ff.  9d,  bound  in  calf. 

The  TBEASTTBT  of  BOTAET,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  V^etable 
Kingdom :  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lisdlst, 
F.B.S.  and  T.  Moorr,  FJJ9.  assisted  by  eminent  Oontributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  80  Steel  Plates.   Two  Parts,  fcp.  12s.  doth,  or  lOt.  caU: 

The    ELEMENTS   of    BOTAET    for   FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Tromas  Moorr,  F Ji.S.   Fcp.  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts, 2s.  Od. 

The  BOSE  AMATEXTB'S  GTUBB.  By  Thomas  Bivrbs.  Ninth 
Bdition.   Fcp.4f. 

LOTTBON'S  EECTCLOFiBBIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Deeqiption.  Cultur^  History.  Jto.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.42«. 

KAVMBEB'S    SCIEHTIFIO    and   LITEBABT   TBEA8BBT.     New 

Edition,  thorouf^  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  l,00e 
new  Articles,  by  J.  T.  Jomrsor,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  9d.  calf. 

A  BICTIOKABT  of  SCIEMCE,  LITEBATBBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Brardr  (the  original  Author),  and  Groror  W. 
Cox,  ELA.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Sdentiflc  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  8  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  68s.  doth. 
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Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the 
Allied  Sciences, 

k  BICnOVABT  of  CHZMI8IBT  and  tlM  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sotoncet.  By  Hskbt  Watts,  F.R.8.  Msisted  by  smineut  Contrilraton 
Complete  in  6  toU.  medium  8vo.  £7  S«. 

1T»1M  K  WS  of  CanmiSTBY,  Theorelical  and  PtactiqJ.  Bf  W.ALLEir 
HiLLSB,  MJ).  Imte  Prof,  of  CbemiatiT,  King's  Coll.  London.  .  Fourth 
Edition.  8  toIs.  Sto.  £3.  Past  L  Chbxical  Phtsics,  15«.  Pabt  II. 
UoaoASM  OKnafner.  2U.  Pait  UL  OBOAno  CflgaiBTjnr,  M*. 

A  MAVUAL  of  fJllUIMT,  Descriptive  and  TfaeoreticaL  By 
WnjjAja  ODuvOr  11:b.  FJUB.  Fast  L  8?o.  Ot.  Past  n.yMe  viMuiir. 

OVTinrXS  of  CHXSIITBT  ;  or,  Brief  Nbtes  of  Chemical  Factt. 
By  William  Onuaro^  M.B.  FrA3.   Grown  Sva  7s.  dd. 

A  Course  of  Praetieal  Chemistryi  fbr  the  tise  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  sams  Author.   New  BdltiM.  with  79  W<X)icatB«  Crown  8vo.  7^.  64. 

Lottmroe  oa  Aiiaal  Chtaiitiy,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  CoViegQ  of 
Physidaoe  in  1865.   By  the  same  Author.   Crown  8ro.Sf.<ki. 

Lootttsoo  om  tho  Okomieal  ffhangos  of  Oarbon.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  InstHation  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
intoe4«.0d. 

SSLBOT  TOXOffM  ia  CXSnOAL  AVALTBIS,  chiefly  IHOR- 
GANIC.  By  Wuliasi  Cbookbs,  F.K.S.  Wtth  Sf  Woodcuts.  Crown  8to. 
prioel2s.id. 

A  TBXATISE  oa  MEDiOAI  UlCniCITT;  THEOSSTICAL  and 
PRACTICAL  t  snd  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Fsratystt,  IQBuralgi%  and 
Other  Diseases.  Br  Jcxios  Althaus,  M.D.  Jbo.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  partly  re-written.   Post  Sra  with  Plate  and  2  Woodeuts,  piioe  18s. 

Tho  HIAffVOSIS,  FATHOLOOT,  and  TSEATKXKT  of  DISEASES 
nf  Women;  inoludii«  tlie  Dlarnosisof  Frsffnancy.  By  6«Aix.r  Hswrrr, 
ILD.    Second  Bdition«  snlarged ;  with  U6  WosdouU  fihutrations.  Svo.  2Ai, 

On  SOME  DISOBDEBS  of  tho  HEBTOTTS  SYSTEM  in  CSHD- 
HOOD :  bohigtbe  Lnmteian  Lectures  delivered  befbre-the  Rnyid  College  of 
Physicians  in  March  187L   By  Chablbs  Wbst,  M.D.    Grown  Svo.  price  h*. 

LBOfVElS  oa  tbo  BItEASBB  Of  UIYAIIVT  and  tBSXXEXHm,    Bj 

CsAXm  WS8T,  ILD.  fto.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.l6«. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SOBOEBX,  Theoretical  and  Praetiaal.    in^  l^posinet 

by  Various  Authors.  Edited  byT.HOL3CB8^1LA.Jbo.SuiBKeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Sufggry  at  St.  Geor^'s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon4n«Chlef  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Second  Bdltion,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  lUus- 
iratious.    8  vol&  ivo.  £8  8«. 


Tie  tfrmasoAT,  nsAncsirT  of  ostcdbeb'v  vibbasss.    By 

T.  HocMls.  HJl.  ftc.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Ch^dren. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.   8vo.  2ls. 

LECTITBES  on  tho  FBIBCIglJft.  and  PBAflTTOE  of  PHYSIC.    By 

Sir  Thomas  Watson.  Bart.  MJ).    Fifth  Edition,  tlioroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  Svo.  price  36«. 
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LSCTVEXS  on  B^BtHSAL  WATSULmY.  By  Sir  Jahss  Pacst, 
Bart.  P.IL8.  Tbird  EffittoD,  revised  snd  rs^^dited  by  the  Author  and 
ProfMsor  W.  TimHSB,  M3.   8vo.  with  lU  Woodcuts,  21». 

COOPSE'S  DICTIONAJtY  of  FBACTICAL  BUBfiEBY  and  EbotcIo- 

pffidia  of  Surgical  Sdence.  New  Bdition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Laitb.  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.   Vol.  IL  8vo.  completing  the  work.  [Inthepreu, 

On  CHBONIC  BBONCHITIS,  oopooially  at  eonnoctod  with  GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Hbadlax 
Gbbbkhow.  MJ).  F.R.O.P.  Ac.    8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Tho  CLIKATB  of  tho  SOUTH  of  TBAHCE  as  SITITED  toIHYALIBS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stetions.  By  0.  T. 
WirciAMB,  MA.  M.D;  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hoq)ital  for  Con- 
sumiition  at  Bronqpton.    Second  Edition.   Grown  8vo.  6s. 

BEPOBTS  on  tho  FBOOBESS  of  FBACXIGAL  and  SCIEKTIPIC 
MEDICINE  in  DifTerent  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hobacb  Dobell, 
MJ).  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  18«.  each. 

PtriKONABY  COBSmnnOir ;  its  Natnro,  Varietiefl,  and  Treat- 
ment :  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exempHiy  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.B.  WILLIA3IS,  MJD.  PJLS.  and  C.  T.  Wujejuu,  MA.MJ>.  Okob. 
Poet  8vo.  price  10«.  6tf . 

CCIKICILL  LECTTJBXB  on  DXSX&BBB  of  l&o  UYXB,  lATJBDICE, 
and  Abdominal  dropsy.  By  Chablbb  Mubchuoit,  MJ).  Poat  Svo. 
with  B»  Wtodeuts,nft  dd. 

AVl&TOKY,  1X2BCBIFTXYB  and  BUBGICAL.  %  HimtT  Gray, 
PJLS.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  Hnr.iynm,  MJL  Oanlab.  witii  a  new  Introduetkm  br.the  Editor.  Rioyai 
8vo.a8#.  

CLINICAL  BOTBB  on  D^MIMSB  of  ^o  L&BYNX,  inyestigated  and 
treated  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Lonngosoepe.  ;iB|y  W.  Mascbt,.MJ>. 
F.R.S.   Crown  8vo.  with  6  Lithographs,  w. 

OUTLIBBB  of  FHYSIOLOGY,  Bmaan  and  CompaimtiTe.  Bj  John 
Mahhttat.t^  FJLC^.  Suraeon^to  the  Uuivenity  Oouege  SivpitaL  ft  vols, 
crown  8vo.  witli  1^  Wooorouts,  82*. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYBI0L06Y  of  KAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Todd,  MJ).  P JLS.  and  W.  Bowmah,  £JLB»  of  Kins*!  CoUege. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.   Vol.  II.  8vOk  28s. 

^os.  L  New  Edttion  by  Dr.  Liovxx  S.  Bbaxb.  P.R.S.  in  eourse  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.    Pasts  I.  and  II.  price  7«.  6<{.  each. 

OOFUmi'B  BIQffMNABY  of  TBACXICAL  XBnCIBB,  ahridged 
ftrom  the  larser  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.    Svo.  86«. 

BXEKANN'B  HJOrBBOOX  Of  BNILINB  and  iti  BXBIYATiyES; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  by 
William  Cbookbs,  PJLS.   With  6  Woodcuts.   8vo.l0s.6d. 

On  the  XAjrUVAlOTOBE  of  BBET-BOOT  8U0AB  in  ENGLAND 
and  IRBLAND.  By  WILIIAMC  CnooiES,  PJLS.  Crown  Svo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8«.6<{. 
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£^M 


A  HAVV  AL  H  XAISBIA  KDIOA  tad  THXEAPSUTICS,  i 
tnm  Dr.  PomeaI  Mm^mtB  byF.  J.Tabm.  MJ.irijrtad  by  R.  I 
]UU)S.  Mid  ^B.WAxnr«TOV,FJLS.   8TO.wtthfOWoodcata,SU.  ^ 

nonors  ocnrtPBonrs  •£  th«  bbitish  phabmacopcoa. 

SMiBdittoii.«on«eMbyl.Li0TDBxBXSR.  MJ).  Umo.  price  «c 


ITie  Fine  Arts^  and  lUwtrated  Editions.        \ 

Dl  lADtTLAMD;  Pietoiit  from  the  BIf-World.  Bj  Biohabs 
Dora.  With  a  Fown  ly  W.  AT.T.TWftgAW.  WithBixteeaPlatM,€OiiteiiiiD| 
Thirty-ilx  Darigni  printed  In  Ookran.  FoUo,  8U.  M. 

LXn   of  JOHV   eiBlOV,    BJL   SOVLPTOB.      Edited  by  Lady 

■URLAKi.    aTO>10f.td. 

HAflBIALStea  HIITOBTof  OILPAmnrG.  B7  Sir  CsiBUftj 
LOOXB  BAflULKS,  eomethne  Preildent  of  the  Bpyml  Academy.  8  vok 
•ra  price  SOt. 

HAIf-HOint  LIOTUXBS  on  the  HlflTOBT  and  PBACTICE  of  thi 

ftoeand  Omaimmta]  Aria.  By  WnxjiJi  B.  Soott.  New  Edition,  reriiri 
bylhe Anthort  wtthM Woodcuta..  Orown8m8t.0(i. 

AIBBBT  BVBXB,  HIS  LXTB  ud  W0BK8;  indodiiur  Aoto- 
hionuhioal  Papen  and  Oomplete  OataloKoei.  By  Williax  B.  Soor. 
WtthAixBtchfaigi  by  the  Author,  and  other  nioatrationg.   8T0.16f. 

SIX  LXOTUBBS  OA  EABXOBT^  ddtrered  at  the  Boyal  Institatioa 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Tear  1807.  ByG.  A.  Macvabrbv.  With  name- 
rotti  engraved  Mnrieal  Biamplfia  and  Bpeoimena.  8TO.10t.6<f. 

Tho  OHOBALX  BOOK  te  XBGLABD :  the  HTmns  translated  by 
MiM  0.  WuTKWOBTHi  thoToneo  arranged  1^  Prof.  W.  8.  BsnriTT  and 
Otto  Go£D00HifiDT.  V^.4to.Uf.0tf. 

Tho  BXW  TBSTAMBVT,  Hhiatnted  with  Wood  Engrarings  after  the 
BariylCaiten,ehiefly  of  the  Italian  BchooL  Grown  4to.68i.  doth.  gOt  top ; 
or  45  6f.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LTBA  GBBMAVIOA;  the  Chriftiaa  Year.  Translated  by  Cathbbhib 
WmrwoBTH;  with  186  niustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Lncwrov, 
PJ9A.   4to.8U.  I 

LTBA  GXBKAVICA;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  GATHBsm  I 
WiVKWOBTH ;  with  aboot  800  Wbodoot  Dlnstrations  by  J.  Lbi«htov,  PJBJL. 
and  other  Artirti.   Ato.8U. 

Tho  UWE  of  HAH  8TBS0USXD  by  tho  K0HTE8  of  tho  TXAB.  I 

TeKtieleotedbyB.PieoT;  Dlaitrationi  on  Wood  firam  Original  Deeignaliy 
J.  LnOMTOV.  FJIA.   4to.48ff. 

OAW  and  FABIIVS  KOBAL  XMBLXK8;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Prorertw  of  aU  Kationi.  181  Elnstrations  on  Wood  by  J*  Lnonrov, 
FJI.A.T8itieleetedbyB.PiC0T.  Imperial  8to.8U.  Od. 
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SACBEB  and  LEOENBABT  ABT.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Legends   of   the  Saints   and  Martyrs.      Fifth  Edition,    with    19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  %  Vols,  square  crown  Sto.  S1«.  M, 

Legends  of  the  Monastie  Orders.    Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.  1  vol  square  crown  8to.  21«. 
The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  Eastlakb.    Revised  Edition,  with  81  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts,  a  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  ArtSy  Manufactures^  &c. 

HISTOBT  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Mediseval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  inuring  the 
\vk»t  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Chablbs  L. 
Eastlakb,  Architect.    With  many  Illustrations,    imp.  8vo.  price  81«.  6cl. 

aWILTS  £HCTCLOP£DIA  of  ABCHITEGTirBS,  with  ahove  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Pafwosth.   8vo.62s.6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  ABCHXTECTUBE :  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
>feaiiBval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchell.  Crown  8vo.  with  150  woodcuts,  lOs.  M, 

ITALIAH  BCXTLPTOBS ;  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  0.  C.  Pbekihs.  With  80  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.    Lnperial  8vo.  42s. 

TUSCAN  8GTJLFT0BS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  4  5 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  68s. 

HINTS  on  HOTTSEHOLB  TASTE  in  FUBNITUBE,  UFH0LSTEB7, 

and  other  Details.    By  Chablbs  L.  Bastlabb,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Ulustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  18«. 

The  £NOINE£B*S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  LowBOBS.   Post8vo.  6ff. 

PBINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the   Universities,    and    for    Engineering  Students    generally.      By   R. 
.  Willis,  M. A.  P.R.S.  Ac  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  Univer^liy  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.   8vo.  18*. 

LATHES  and  TITBNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  OBNAMSNTAL. 
Hy  W.  Ubbbt  Nobthoott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
wood.   8V0.18S. 

(JBE'S  DICTIONABT  of  ABTS,  MANTIFACTT7BSS,  and  MINES. 
Siith  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bobbbt  Hxtht, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Mannfactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  149.  Od. 
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HAVDBOOK   of  PBlCTICiU^   TSLEaEASKC^    By  B.  &  € 
Memb.  Init.  0^.  Sncineer-in-Chi^  <tf  Telegraphs  .to.tln  FoifrC 
Fifth  Bdition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates.    8vo.  price  14s, 

nOTOLOPJUIA  of  CIVIL  SVeiSEEftlSG,  fOstoriotl^  { 

■odPnctkaL   Bj E. Cebst, OB.   ^VntiiaboreS,000 Wood0iiiib>8m« 

TBI4nSB  om  UlXt  and  MZXLWOBK.,     Bj  Sir  W.  Fa 
Bui.  VJL8.    New  Bdition.  with  18  Plates  aad  822  Woodatfb  1 1 
8T0.88f. 

VSinrL  nnrOBWATTaH  f«r  VKOOXEBM,    Bf  thei 

FiBfT,  Sboovd,  and  Thixd  Ssbos,  with  many  PUtes-and  W« 
8  ToU.  crown  8to.  lOt.  9d,  esch. 

Tho  APPUOATIOB  of  CAST  and  WBOTieHT  IBOV  to 
PoipoMs.   gy  Sir  W.  FATBBAntTC,  Bart,  FJLS.    Fotusth  Bdilian,  e 
withOPktasandlUWoodcats.  Sra  price  18*. 

1MB  SEXF  BinXtBOM,  its  HiMorj  aad  ^^^ogress.^O' comprised  ii 
Seriea  of  Bnsrimeptat  Bssoarihoo.  By tte same-Attthor.  Witii^Hstesi 
180  Wooded   8?o.l8t. 

A  TBBATIBB  on  tho  STEAIT  EBOFIVE,  in  its  Tariong^Ai 

to  MiMt,  Ifflla,  Steam  Navigation;  BailwaysandAgricaltnTQ.  Bjf.BofUM 
OJL  BightbAUtioni  withFortE«it,87FlateB,aiMi6i6Wbod0aft8.^  Uo, 

0ATSCHI8X  of  tho  STEAM  EHGIHB,  iaits  yarions  A|9)Ii^4ioat4l 

Mines,  Mills,  SteMBNavisa*ioiLBailwajB;aixd^A«riciatiu      ~     ~ 
Author.   With  88  Woodoots^   Fopi  6fc 

EAMBBOOK  of  tho  8TXAM  SBanOL  By  the  saM^AsAorftenNT* 
KXT  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  .87  Woodcuts.    Fcp^la. 

BOBBMS'S  BBCSBT  IMPBayBMS»S  is^tho  gTBLAKOUMOBkia 
▼arioos  apnUoations  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  .NaYigatioiiy  Bail«agra»<aad  Atfil 


culture.   BeinK  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  .*Oateohism  of  ^ , 

Bngine.'   By  Jonv  Bovkvb,  G.B.    New  Edition,  inchidins  many  Mtm 
" ■  n^withl84Wo©d«rts.   Ftept8m8»,  ^ 


A  TBEATISBon  fhoSCBXW  PBOBELLSE,  aCBXSV^  VS8SELM>i 

Screw  Encines,  as  adiq)ted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  Wav:  with  JToCiDai 
of  other  Methods  of  Promdsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions.4uid  PelrflanB 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detaHed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Bngines.   _ 
J.Bousvx^OB.  New  Edition,  withM£late»aiiA  887  WOQteitb  .480.  OIL 

BZAXPIiBt  of  XOMEBM^STEAM;  AIB?  and  0AS   mw^^lPff 
the  most  Apnrored  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  BHving  MadfaiiM 
for  Looomcmon,  and  for  Amriouttwe,.  lafanla^y  aaa.  rnstinaiijr  deaoiH 
By  JOHV  BoTTxm,  0J9.   In  course  of  publication  in  S^BsBfe^^^oa  U,9M 
each,  fanning  One  volume  4to.  with ab<Hi8. 68  Plates  8Qd40QW«9da  ' 

A  HISTOBY  of  tho  MACUiBB^WK«U<fflr  HOSIBinr  a&d"  IM 
Mannftetnreac  ByWnxiAHuFBEEiBi  FJaS.FJIB»  Bs^aA^vo. 

PBACTICAL  TBlAflSB^oir  MBTAfLLBBST,'  adapted :fii>m  tboM 
German  Edition  of  ProflBSSor  Kbbl's  MetaUurgf  by  W.  Cbooe 
andB.BAXBia,.PhJ).MJL   With  88&  Woodcuts.   Svois»«va/ 

MlTOJUCLL't  XAMTTAL  of  PBACHCAXL  ASSA YI1|&     Tbkd  Bfi* 
tion,for  the  most  part  re«written,^th.  all  the  reeent-Diaoava 
porated,byW.eBOOKS8,F.B.S.    With  188  Woodcuts.  SvswJSa. 
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TheABX^of  PiSMITHSaT;;  tl]fi^Histov}?a«l,{nteoiiOr.of  Qdaar8,,3«d 
the  Methoda  of  EsfcrMidngi  tho  Arqaoasi/Of ,  FJanlia*..  By  Ds«  PiBttU^  F.O.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.   Crown  8to.  10«.  6c2. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physioal  Ha^o,  for-  Javeniles  domg  the 
HoUdajys»  By  the  muba  Author.  .Third  JSditioo,  with  3&  WoodfiHts, «  Fcp.  6$, 

LOITDOK'S  ENCTCL0P2BIA  of  AGBIOULTTJBE :  comprising^  the 
Layhig-out,  Inrprovement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Properts»  and  the 
Oultiyation  ana  Economy  of  the  ProductiouB  of  Agricul^are.  With  1,100 
Woodouti.   8T0.8U. 

Londoa't.  Saeyeloiwtdia  of  GardaaiiLg^  compiiniig.  the  Theory  and 
Praotioe  of  Hortiofttture^  Floriculture,  Arbodsultnre^  and  Landa«B|M&  Ghtf- 
dening.   With  1,000  Woodcuts.   8Ta2U. 

BAinUKIKfSJkBI.of  TALUDra.  AEVXS  aad.TILLAGSS,  and  Claims 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  MoBToir.   8vo.  10«.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  8TN0NYM8,  their  BEABINa  on  CHEISZIAN 

FAITH  and  PBAGTICE.    By  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Gibdlestonb.  M.A.    8vo. 

[Nearly  readtf, 
Alt    INTBOBFCnOH.  to    the   TEX0L0»7   of   tlM^  CHTOeS  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.   By  the  Bev. 
T.'P.  Bavusxb^  M.A«.  Fcpu  fiYo.  price  61*.  . 

FOVnUIEllCttUM  or,  Bases  of  Bdief  oooeeniing  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Beligious  Philosophy.  By  the  Eer. 
T.  GEI77ITH,  MA.    8vo.  price  10«.  6d, 

PBAYjEBS  SELEinSD  firom  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BABON 
BUNSBN^and  TransUited  by  CATHERnrB  WimrwoBTH.  Part  L  For  the 
FiBtadly.  FabtH.  Prayers  and  Mutations  for  Private. Use.  Fcp^  8vo. 
pri6&^8a.6dL 

The  STTTBENTS  COXPENBITTM  of  the  BOOS  of  COKICON 
FBAYBBrt  being  Notes  Htotoarioaland  Etnlanatary  of  the  Litany  of  the 
Olmrch  of  Bngjandw  By.theB«T.H*ALiii>:4^NA8K.   Fcp.  8vo.  prioe  2«.  6i. 

The  BIBLE  and  POPTTLAB  THBOLOOT^  a  Be-statement  of  Truths 
and  PrtnoiplM,  witkBMeiaLjrefBrenoe  toreosBt  worka  of  Dn  Liddon.,Ix>rd 
Hatherii^rf  aiKl  tlan  lEUght  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstoue.  By  G.  Yakqb  Sxixh, 
BA.  PhJ).   8T0.  price  Is.  Qd. 

Tfid  TBTTTBT  of  the  BIBLE  ^  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Beoords  of  Creation.;  the  Origin  and.  Antiquity  of  Man;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  firom  the  Archseology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Barth. 
By  the  Be?.  JLM,  SiaozJito  JLA.   Ciown  8fo.  price  7«.  6d, 

CBimcmft  t  and^  their  CBKJfiUS^    By  the  Ber.  Sir  Philip  Ferrino, 

Bart,  late  Schohur  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and  Untversity  Medallist. 

Crown  8T0.  price  lOt.  6(2. 
COHBIDEBATIONS-  on  the  BEVI8I0N  of  the  EN0LISH   NEW 

TESTAMENT.   By  C.  J.  EtUCOTT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol   BMMi«.4»tee6f*4klj- 

Ah.  XXJRDtlTIXW  ol  the  89  ABXXCLBB;  Hjstorical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E#  HA^OlAtfiBOWVi,.  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Ninth  Edit.  8vo.  iQs. . 
B  2 
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At  UR  •mH  IPIfTLIf  ef  ST.  PAUL.  B7  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
OomBAJtB,  ILAn  andtlMTcry  Ser.  J.  8.  Howiov.  DJ).  Dmii  <rf  Chester:- 

LiBEABT  Bditiov.  With  til  the  Original  Ohiftnittoiii^  MMjm,  LandMtpei 
OB  Steel.  Woodoati,4«.    1  TOle.  4ta  4Bc 

IvrBBMSDiAn  Bdriov,  with  a  Selection  onUpik  Plates,  and  Woodcoti. 
I  vols,  tquare  crown  8?0w  Sic  6ci.  I 

STVDBVT't  Bditiov.  Torited  and  condensed,  with  4$  lUostratioos  and 
Maps.   1  voL  crown  Sra  price  Si. 

Ths  YOTAei  aad  SHIPWBEOX  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  DissertatioiM 
on  the  life  and  WritfaM  of  8t.LnkeaDd  the  Shins  and  NaTigation  <rf  tiie 
Indents.     ^  Jamm  Smitx.  F JLS.   Third  Edition.   Crown  8to.  lOt.  6d 

4  OmmCAL  and  eSAMMATICAL  COMMSNTABT  on  ST.  PAUL'S 
Bpistles.   9y  C.  J.  ILLIOOTT.DJ).  Lord  Biihop  of  Gloucester  ft  BristoLSro. 

ftUtiaai,  Fonrth  Bdltkm,  8«.  €d. 

IphMiaBf,  Fonrth  Edition,  8s.  6dL 

PMtoral  IpittlM,  Fonrth  Edition,  10«.  6i. 

PkiUppUai,  Oolotsiani,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6c2. 

Thtfialoniaas,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6i. 

nSTOEICAL  LEOTTIBBS  on  the  LIFE  of  OUB  LOBD  JSSV8 
CH  RI8T :  beinffthe  Hulsean  Lectures  toe  1869.  Bj  C.  J.  Ellioott,  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  ^Qloocester  and  BristoL   Fifth  Bdition.    Sro. price  12s. 

BflDUiCB  of  the  TBVTE  of  the  CHSISTIAV  EELieiOE  deriTsd 

firom  the  Literal  FuUUment  of  Prophecy.   Bj  AiMXAXDn  KUth.  DJ). 

87th  Edition,  with  munerous  Plates,  in  square  Sra  18t.6d.;  also  the  seth 

Edition,  in  post  8m  with  5  Plates,  6f  . 
Slitory  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Chnreh,  aeeording  to 

Scripture.   By  the  tame  Author.   Square  8to.  with  40  Dlustrations,  lOt. 
Aa  nmiODirCTIOE  to  the  STtTDT  of  the  VEW  TBSTAXSHT, 

Critical,  Bzesetical,  and  Theological.    Bj  the  Befr.  8.  Dayidsov,  DJ). 

LL.D.    tTols.8TO.80f. 
EAITWSLL  HOSnPS  DmiODlFCnOE  to  the  CBITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  rerised;  with  4  Maps  and 

tS  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  toIs.  8to.42«. 

Son&e't  Compendions  Imtrodnetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Be- 
edited  by  the  BoT.  Jomr  Atbb,  M.A.   With  Maps,  Ac   Post  Bra  6s. 

SWALD'S  HISTOBT  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  XOSES.  Tnns- 
lated  from  the  German.  Edited.  withaPrefhoeand  anAppendiz,by  Bubbsix 
MAxmrsAV.MX   Second  Emtion.  lTols.8TO.24f. 

The  HISTOBT  and  LITEBATUBS  of  the  ISRAELITES,  aecoidinff 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  G.  Di  Bothschhj)  and 
A.  Di  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  rerised.  2  toIs.  post  8to.  with  Two 
M^ps,  price  12f .  9d, 

The  SEE  of  ROICE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  Bj  the  Ber.  Oswald 
J,  RnCHSL,  B.C Ji.  and  M.A.   8to.  prioe  ISs. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KHOWLEDeE;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
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The  6BE£S  TBSTAKXNT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetioa!. 
Sy  the  BeT.  W.  Wbbbtbb,  MjL  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wileiitsok,  MX 
2  TOls.  8vo.  £2  49. 

EYEET-BAT  SCBXPTXTBE  BIFPICTrLTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.Fbbsoott,  MA.  Vol. I.  Matthew  and  Mark;  Vol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.   2  vols.  8vo.  98,  each. 

The  PENTATETTCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLT  EXAMINED. 
By  the  Eight  Bev.  J.  W.  OoLBirso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal  People's 
Edition,  in  1  toL  crown  8vo.  6». 

SIX  8EBM0KS  on  the  POTJB  CABDIKAL  VIBTTJES  in  relation 
to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Bev.  Obby  Shiflbt, 
M.A.   Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  Is.  M, 

The  EOBMATION  of  CHBISTEKBOM.    By  T.  W.  Allies.    Fabts  I. 

and  11.  8to.  price  12«.  each  Part. 
SXraLANB  and  CHBISTEITBOM.    By  Abghbishop  Manning,  B.D. 

Post  Svo.  price  10c  6d. 
CHEISTEKBOM'S   BIYISIOKS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 

the  Bivisious  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.    By  Edmitnd  8. 

Fpouikbs.    Post  Svo.  price  Is,  Qd, 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Pabt  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Beformation. 
By  the  same  Author.   Post  Svo.  16s. 

A  VIEW  of  the  SGBIPTTJBE  BEVELATIONS  CONCEBKIKG  a 
FTJTUBE  STATE.  By  Eichabd  Whatblt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.    Fcp.Svo.6«. 

THOITGHTS  for  the  AGE.    By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwell,  Author  of 

*  Amy  Herbert '  &C.    New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  59. 
Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.    By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  Svo.  5«. 
8elf-Ezamination  before  Confirmation.    By  the  same  Author.   d2mo. 

price  Is,  6d. 
Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.   By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  4». 
Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 

Bishop  Jebemt  Taylob.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  5s, 
Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;   the  Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jebbmt  Taylob.   By  the  same  Author.  82mo.  Ss. 
THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  for  Toung  Persons.  By  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert.*    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  2*. 

PBINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Bevelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert.*    2  vols.  fcp.  12«.  6d. 

8IKaEBS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHUBCH :  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collec^ons;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.    By  Josiah  Milleb,  M.A.   Post  Svo.  price  105.  6d, , 

LYBA  GEBMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
WOBTH.  FiBST  Sebtes,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Segoitd  Sebies,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  35. 6d.  eachSEBiES. 
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•  IFntRVAL  I0VO8*  for  the  8inn>AT8  Asd  WLIllAT&tiiSMiyh- 
out  the  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Mov0SLL«  LLJ>.  Yiour  of  Bffbam  and  Bond  Dean. 
Fonrth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousaud.    Fcp.U.6d. 

The  VSaTiTUvXS:  Abasementbefore  Qod  ;'6orro^  fbrSm ;  Me^sess 
of  8pMt  t  Detiro  for  HoUnets ;  Geotlenen ;  Purity  of^fieart ;  the  Peaoe- 
makert  i  BaiTeringa  for  Christ.   By  the  lame.  Third  Bdition.    Pop.  U.  M. 

HU'FBSnVOS— BOt  his'MXKOBT,  lt95.  'By  the  •maste  Author, 
In  Memory  of  his  Sov.   Sixth  Bdttion.   iemo.l«. 

LTXA  BUOHASUnOA ;  HjFmiM  and  Venei  on  the  Holy  Commnnion, 
Ancient  and  Modem :  with  other  Poems.  Bditedby.  the  Ber.  Qbbt  ~  Ship* 
SXT,  MA.  Seoond  Bdition.   Pep.  6c 

LjTa  XdMUniea;  Hjnmf  and  Yenei-on  the  Life  of  Christy  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Bditor. '  Seoond  Bdition, 
altered  and  enlarged.   Fcp.6f. 

Ljnt'XTttiea;  ^inns  and' Verses  on 'SaeredSnlijectB,  ^Andeet  vid 
Modem.  By  the  same  Bditor.   Fep.6f. 

miATOVBS  tfttr  the  CHBISnA!!!  LTPB:  Diseemses.  By 
JAjarMAxmrxAV.  Poorth  Bdition,  catefoily  revised.  Post  8vo.  7«.  <d. 

nnrOOAIIOM  of  SAnrXS  and  AHGSLS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 

the  BasUsh  Ohurch.   Bdited  by  the  Bev.  Osbt  Bhiflsy.  24mo.S9. 6(2. 
WHATBLTS,  nrTBODTTOTOBT    miOBB   on    the   jQBBISHAB 
ltmD.e(i. 


I 'Of  IMUIBBOSBOII,  ehieiy  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Bioh  Man  and  Lasaros.   Translated  br  P.  ALLBir.B.A.   Grown  8T0.3«.6d. 

BmOP  .JBBBT  TATLMfB  iflmtl  ^mBBB.  With  JMq  by 
Bishop  Buhl i  Beiised  and«orteotid  by^he aier.  C. PJtDWX^  10  vols, 
price  iB6  AS. 


Travels^  Voyages^  &c. 

HOW  to  us  MOBWAT.    By  Captain  J.  R.  CUxebell.    With  Map 

and  5  Woodcuts.   Pep.  Sro.  price  to. 
PATT  and  the  PYBBVBBS.    By  Coimt  Henht.  Jlus&xi44Member  of 

the  Alpine  Club,  Ac   With  2  Maps.    Pep.  8to.  price  6f. 
80BBBB  in  ,the  SIIBHT  SOTITH;  inclndiog  the  .Atlas  Mountains 

and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  .By  Lient.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  S. 

'YssBHSS,  MA.  Commandant  of  the  Lhnenek  'Artfllery  Militia.   2  vols. 

post  8to.  price  2U. 

Tkei2&AafiBOnHD.of.BmOPB.  .-By IwumSnraBii.ktePraadait 
of  the  Alpine  OhO).  With  4  lUiistratioBS  engraved  im  Wood  by  B.  Wbymper. 
Crown  8to.  price  lOt.  6(2. 

(liiMHIF ;  .«r,  .JKDIAH'B  'MIBOBY.  Bf  Joo^h  i^nAKxx^^ne  of 
'the  Aathofs  of  *The  Dolomite  Moaatoins.'  Wtth  iliap,'PaMimile<  and  40 
T>i — ^^^ —    Imperial  Sro.  8U.  td. 


HMMnUB  of  :SLBBOIiE  .fat  tke  A£PS.  By  Jobk  TPssdaix,  LLP. 
BAS.  •Second  Bdition,  with  7  Woodortsby  B.  WHiJBKB.  Crown  8to. 
price  ]2f.  6(1. 
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TBAYELS  in  tbe  CBHTBAL  CATTCASTTS  and  BASHAN.  Inclnding 
Visits  to  Artnit  and  Tabreei  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  Vf,  Fbbbhvield.    Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps,  &c.  ISs, 

PICTUBES  in  T7B0L  and  Eliewhere.  Erom  a  Family  Sk«tch*Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigsag/  Ac  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21«. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMKEB ;  or,  a  Voyiage  en  ZigMg  m  Swiixer- 
land  and  l^rrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alfiitb  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.   In  oblong  4to.^th  300  Illustrations,  16f. 

BEATEN  TBAGXS;  or.  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  firom  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.   8vo.  16$, 

KAP  .of  the  CHAIN  of  KONT  BLANC,  from. An  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adamb-Bbillt.  F.ILO.S.  M.A.G.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Ghromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  I7in.  price  Ids,  or  mounted  on  aanyat  in  a.  (folding 
easck  12<.  Oct. 

WESTWAED  by  BAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East  By  W.  F.  Rab. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  B.ail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and'SeetiOBSofthe'BAilway.   Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Post  8to.  10«.  6<2. 

HI8T0BT  of   DISCOVERT  in  onrATOTRALASTAI?    COLONIES, 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  flrom  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Pay.  By  Wiujam  Howitt.  2Yols.8vo.jwith.8HM>i*20«. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TT006N;  a'Narratiye  of  af  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  Bv19ir  JtunumroBD  AxcoCK,  B:.GJB.  .2  yols.  Sro.  with 
numerous  Illustratrons,  42«. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST'  DOLOiCITlS.    By  the^Mbor  of « How  we 

Spent  the*ummer,  or  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in '  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
With  u^nrards  of  300  Blustrationa  by  the  Auinor.   Oblong  4to.  price  15«. 

The  BOLOIOTE  KOUHIAHIS ;  <  Ezcnrnona  through  Tyrol,  Cartnthia, 
Oamiolv  and  Friali,  1861-1868.  By  J.  GmasTt  and  G.  G.  OsuBGHiix. 
F  JLG.8.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8to.  21#. 

GUIBS  to  /tlM^PYRnrEBS,  for  ^e  tue  of  ^fiom^ameers.  liy 
Ghaslbs  PACKS.  2nd  Editiout^with  Map  and  lUuilratiQns.  Gr.  8to.  7#.  6a. 

The  ABPINE  ^RTIDE.  By  John  Ball,.  M.R.LA«  late  Preodent  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thorou^Iy  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Tolames,  poet 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  ^- 

GUIDE  to ,tbe. WESTERN JLLBS,  inclnding  Mont  Bbnc,  JMEoi^  Reia, 

.:2ermatt,  &c.  ,PriceJBf.  64. 
GUmfiito  (aie>^flBNTBAL  A£M,'tnchidiBg<all  the^Oberland  District. 

Pricey*.  6<i. 
GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Introdnetion  on  Alpine  TravelliQCr  i»Gemeval,.A>d  .on.  the.  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  is.   Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Farts  of  the  Alpint 
^GtMe  ma9i*ie  had*with>thisJvisoD«!fliioorpr4flxed,iprioel«*  extra. 

Tbe*^«e&TiaBK<8BI(Bfi98  of  LONDON  ;•  or/fiistonealo^^sioQaliont 
of  Rampstead.  High^te,  Muswell  Hill,  .  Horasey,  ^and  IsUngion.  By 
William  Howitt.    with  about  40  "Woodcuts.   Square  crown  8vo.  21#. 
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Sk  TfHW  WORiC8  PCBLWITBO  BT  LONGMAN^  ajvp  CO. 

▼IfTTS  to  REKA&XABLE  PIACSS:  Old  Halls.   Battle-Fields, 

Stouat  lUtutrativi*  of  8trikitif(  Passages  in  Enfrli8h  History  and  FMtey^ 
By  William  Howiti.  t  vols,  square  crown  8to.  with  Woodcuts.  25«. 

The  SURAL   LIFE  of  SHGLAVD.     Bj  the  same  Aathor.     UTitb- 
Woodoats  Iv  Bewick  and  WiUiams.   Medium  8To.l2«.6d. 

PILOBIMAeBS  in  the  PTBEITEEB  and  LAKBES.  By  Dents  Shtkb 
Lawlos.   Crown  8ra  with  Frontbpiece  and  Viipiette.  price  16«.  * 


Works  of  Fiction. 


VOTELB   and   TALES.     By  the  Hight  Hon.  B.   Dt8raeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8^.  price  69.  each,  as 
follows:— 
LoniAiB.  6t. 

COWIWOSDT.  6f. 
8TBIL.  Hit. 


Takcrri),  6«. 
Vbnetia,  6s, 


Hbitbibtta  Tkmplb,  6s. 
(^'ontabiki  fi.emt170,  &c.  6s. 
Albot.  Ixion,  &c.  es. 
The  VouNO  DuTCB,  &c.  6». 
Vivian  Gebt,  6». 


The  XODEBK  KOYELISrS  LIBBABT.    Each  Work,  in  crown  8yo. 
complete  in  a  Single  Volume  ^— 
Melville's  Oladiatobs.  U.  boards;  2s.  M,  cloth. 

Good  k>e  Notbiko,  U.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  doth. 

HoLVBT  House.  2«.  boards ;  ia.M,  cloth. 

I5TBBPBBTBB,  2».  boards ;  2s.  W.  cloth. 

Kate  Covbbtet, 2s.  boards;  2«. 6d. cloth. 

Oitbbb's  Mabies,  2s.  boards :  2s.  M.  cloth. 

Tbollopb'8  Wabdeb,  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

Babohbstbr  Towebs,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bbaklbt-Moobb'b  Six  Sibtbbs  of  the  Vallbys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  doth. 

lEBHE;  a  Tale.    By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  'Realities  of 
IriHh  Life.'    Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to.  price  21s. 

The    HOME    at    HEATHEBBBAE;    a  Tale.     By  the  Aathor  of 

•  Everley.*    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 
CABINET  EDITIOK  of  8T0BIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 


Amy  Hebbbbt,  2s.6<f. 

Oebtbude,  2s.  6d. 

The  Earl'8  Daughter.  2s.  <hf. 

EXPXBIBirOB  of  TilTE.  2s  6d. 

Clbtb  Hall.  8s.  M. 


Ivors,  3s.  M, 

fiLATHARIBB  ASHTOK^  SS.  M. 
MAROAREt  PeRCIVaL,  5s. 

Lajtetoh  Parsonage,  4s.  6d. 
Ursula*  4s.  6d. 


STOBIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Comprising:— Amy 
Herbert;  Gertrude;  The  Earl's  Daughter;  The  Experience  of  Life;  Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  POTdval;  Laneton  Parsonage: 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Bight  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound 
ill  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box.  price  42*. 

A  Olimpi e  of  the  World.   By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'  Fcp.  7s.  6</. 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.   Post  8vo.  9s.  6<fl 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  <  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  lOs.  6d 

TTVCLE  PETEB'S  PAIBT  TALE  for  the  HINETEEKTH  CEKTTOY. 
Edited  by  E.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,'  &c    Fop.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLisnEr'  bt  LONGMANS  akd  CO.  25 

S     GIANT ;   A  Witch's  Story  for  Eoglish   Boys.     By  the  same 
Authcir  and  Editor.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 

NBEKPUL  StOBIES  from  KOBWAT,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 
Adajtted  and  arranged  by  Julia  Goddam).    With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Uev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.    Square  post  8vo.  es. 
IIBIT  to  HT  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.    Reprinted,  with  some 
Additions,  from  Fraser's  Magazine.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 
CK£B*S  OALLDS;  or,  Boman  Scenes  of  Uie  Time  of  Augustus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.   New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6<f. 
CKEB'S  CHABICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Frivate  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks:  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8to.  7«.  6d. 
BINET  EDITION  of  NOVELS   and   TALES  by  G.  J.  Whttb 

AlELVILXE:— 

HoLMBT  House,  hs. 
Qoojy  for  Nothing,  6». 
The  Queen's  Maries,  es. 

The  iNTEBPBETEB,  hS. 

XDS  of  ANCIENT  GBEEGE.     By  George  W.  Ck)X,   M.A.  late 

Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.  price  6».  6d. 
ICANTJAL  of  HTTHOLOOT,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  3«. 
IB  CHILDBEN'S  STOBY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.    Br  the  Author 

of  *  "Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  *  Pictures  in  Tjrrol/  &c.    Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus> 

t rations  by  the  Author,  price  10«.  6<i. 


The  Gladiators,  5*. 
DiGBT  Grand,  bs. 
Kate  Coventry,  he. 
General  Bounce,  65. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama, 

HOHAS  MOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions : — 
Cabinet  Edition,  lO  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  86«. 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3«.  6d. 
Ruby  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  %s. 
Library  Edition,  mediiun  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  lis. 
People's  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Ac.  lO*.  6d. 
ROBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 

from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  8K.  6d. 
Siniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.   Imp.  16mo.  109. 6d. 
|[0OB£'S   LALLA   BOOKH.     Tenniel's    Edition,    with    68    Wood 
Engravings  fh>m  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.   Pep.  4to.  21«. 
lOITTHET'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.    Library  Edition,  in  1  voL  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14f . 
L^T8  of  ANCIENT  BOME ;   with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.     By  the 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.   lOmo.  4«.  6(2. 
lord  Hacaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.    With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharp.   Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*8  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 

with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  rtniuced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  iemo.)0«.6d. 
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S8  XBW  W0BK8  PUBLlfSiD  BT  LONGHAKS  uro  GO. 

OOLDSUTH'S  POSnOAL  WOBXS,  with  Wood  E&grayiQgs  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etchiso  Clitb.   Imperial  16mo.  7«.  6d, 

J6HV  lERHUIflSAirS  lOUBRAL.    Fq).  Syo.  price  Ss.  ed, 

POXXS  OF  BTOOHl  TBAB8.     Edited  by  the  Author  of  *Amy 

Herbert,*  fto.   F^>.  tia  price  6i. 
POUS.    By  Jbui  Lf^n^ow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  5«. 

BU0HABI8 ;  a  Poem.  Bj  F.  Rboikald  Stathah  (Francis  Hejnolds), 
Author  of  '  Alice  Bnshton,  and  other  Poems  *  and  '  GHaphyra,  and  other 
Poems.'   Pep.  8to.  price  3t*  M* 

POmS  by  iMB  lagtlow.  With  nearly  100  lUnstrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engrsred  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalzibl.  Pep.  4to.  2i«. 

The  XAB  WAB  PLAXXT,  and  other  POEMS.  By  William 
HowiTT,  Author  of  *  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,'  Ac   Vcp.  8vo.  price  58, 

MOPBA  the  FAQtT.  By  Jban  Inoblow.  Pp.  256,  ynih  Eight 
Illustnittons  engrsTed  on  Wood.   Pop.  8to.  <t«. 

AITOXYofBOOaE,  and  other  Poami.    ^  Jban  Inoelow.     Third 

Bdition.   Pop.6f. 
WQI9i  ^  IDWABD  TABDLET^— 

PABTAmO  BrOBIBi.    Pep.  U.9d. 

MBLUsnrB  and  othbb  Pobxs.  Pep.  fit. 

HoBAOB'8  Odbs.  translaUd  into  English  Verse.    Crown  Syo.  6«. 
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